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PART     II  I. — CONTINUED. 


CONSTITUTIONAL    DISEASES. 


CHAPTER   I. 

GENERAL   REMARKS   ON   THE   PATHOLOGY   OF   CONSTITUTIONAL 

DISEASES. 

While  the  General  diseases  which  have  been  named  Zymotic 
become  developed  in  the  human  body  under  the  direct  influence 
of  agents  acting  from  without^  the  Constitutional  diseases,  by 
contrast,  may  be  said  to  become  developed  under  the  influence  of 
agents  generated  within  the  body  itself,  and  acting  through  the 
continuous  exercise  of  its  functions.  The  original  organization  of 
the  human  bodv  may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the  continued  and 
prolonged  exercise  of  its  functions,  in  place  of  preserving  the  sys- 
tem in  a  healthv  state,  ultimately  brings  about  diseases  of  various 
kindfl  in  the  daily  course  of  development  and  growth,  which  (from 
this  mode  of  oririn  and  development)  have  received  the  name  of 
Constitutional  Uiseases.  All  of  them  are  eventually  attended 
with  more  or  less  local  manifestations  of  disease,  some  of  so  fixed  a 
character,  and  so  strongly  expressed,  that  the  local  lesions  which 
may  prevail  are  sometimes  looked  upon  falthough  erroneously)  as 
eonstitutine  distinct  diseases ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  joint  or 
heart  affection  in  rheuinatisin^  or  th^  bone  aflection  in  rickets. 

The  local  manifestations  of  those  diseases  which  belong  to  the 
institutional  class  are  invariably  the  expression  and  result  of  a  pre- 
existing unhealthy  state  of  the  system,  without  which  no  outward, 
extraneous,  or  accidental  condition  could  call  them  into  existence ; 
although  such  conditions  might  determine  (as  a  stimulus  would) 
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the  local  development,  external  manifestation,  or  expression 
constitutional  disease. 

The  Constitutional  Diseases  are,  therefore,  all  associate( 
what  is  termed  a  cachectic  state  {cachexia)^  or,  in  common  lan^ 
"a  bad  habit  of  body."  They  are  sporadic  diseases,  and  are 
times  discovered  to  be  hereditarv.  The  lesions  which  attend 
are  observed  to  be  rarely  limited  to  one  part  or  organ;  and, 
death  ensues,  several  organs,  tissues,  or  apparatus,  not  necei 
contiguous  to  each  other,  become  diseased,  and  new  material 
heterologous  nature  may  grow  up  in  their  substance. 

In  the  local  lesions  are  to  be  found  those  elements  which 
the  "anatomical  characters"  or  "anatomical  signs"  of  the  84 
constitutional  diseases. 

We  do  not  yet  know  why  one  orean  or  texture  should  be  i 
earlier  or  more  constantly  affected  than  another.  It  cannot  1 
plained  why  tubercle  selects  at  one  time  the  bronchial  gland 
its  main  niduSy  and  the  lungs  at  another;  nor  why  cancer  u 
by  preference  the  mamma  and  the  uterus ;  nor  why  rheumi 
affects  the  white  fibrous  tissues ;  nor  why  rickets  affects  the  b 
The  predilections  of  constitutional  diseases  to  express  theme 
through  lesions  of  certain  organs  rather  than  others  are  stil 
explained. 

The  course  of  constitutional  diseases  is  generally  a  prolonged 
the  tendency  to  repeated  attacks  or  paroxysms  of  morbid  a< 
exists  throughout  life ;  and  the  local  expressions  of  disease 
ultimately  assume  a  persistent  or  chronic  type,  complicated  '^ 
and  complicating  diseases  of  another  kind,  ana  mutually  aggrs 
inff  each  other. 

The  primary  implication  of  the  constitution  is,  in  the  grc 
number  of  cases,  sometimes  demonstrable ;  but  sometimes  it  ca 
stated  only  as  a  matter  of  fair  induction,  that  the  constitutic 
affected  through  the  blood  and  the  relation  of  the  nutritive 
cesses  to  it.  Pvrexia,  when  present,  is  secondary,  and  genei 
dependent  on  tne  irritation  produced  by  the  effort  to  elimi 
some  morbid  material.  The  reabsorption  of  the  elements  of 
morbid  material,  or  a  persistence  of  its  existence  ill  the  blood,  t 
to  affect  the  blood  secondarily ;  and  this  secondary  blood  affec 
tends  to  produce  secondary  changes  in  the  solids.  Thus  the  b 
changes,  and  the  changes  in  the  solids  continue  to  act  and  rea< 
each  other.  Thus,  also,  the  constitutional  diseases  are  not  trace 
to  the  extrinsic  action  of  a  viruSy  and  have  none  of  the  prope 
attached  to  infection.  The  constitutional  diseases  are  thus  aj 
entl^  generated,  developed,  and  sustained  under  the  influence  c 
intrinsic  blood  poison,  and  the  result  of  perversion  of  the  nutr 
or  assimilative  functions  of  the  individual,  and  are  frequently 
termined  by  congenital  constitution  or  hereditary  tendency, 
seems  stronglv  probable,"  writes  Dr.  Walshe,  "  that  each  mer 
of  the  group  has  its  specific  morbid  principle  in  the  blood,  unii 
changeable  with  the  rest,  just  as  any  one  virus  is  uninterchangc 
with  others;  and  that,  further,  there  may  exist  for  each  co 
tutional  disease  its  specific  curative  agent — ^an  antidote  for 
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poison.  In  the  greater  number  of  these  diseases  a  more  or  less 
obvioQS  disposition  may  be  traced  to  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  local  lesions,  whether  these  be 
external  or  internal." 

Elxtemal  physiognomical  differences  may  ffenerally  be  recognized 
as  distineuishing  one  man  from  another,  and  due  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  own  constitution — '-^personal  peculiarities.^^  These  are 
due  to  what  have  been  called  "  temperamenty*^  combined  with  that 
character  of  the  constitution  which  tends  to  the  repeated  expression 
of  some  form  of  ill-health,  always  in  the  same  way,  and  to  which 
the  name  of  diathesis  has  been  given.  Such  external  difterences  be- 
tween man  and  man — such  personal  peculiarities — are  known  to  be 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  and  are  then  said  to  be  due  to  hered- 
xiarjf  transmission.  The  tendency  to  the  expression  of  certain  forms 
of  disease,  being  thus  born  with  such  children,  is  said  to  be  due  to 
hereditary  predisposition^  and  this  tendency  may  be  strong  and  evi- 
dent, or  it  may  be  but  feebly  and  faintly  marked.  In  the  former 
instance  it  will  become  expressed  in  the  midst  of  circumstances 
even  the  most  favorable  to  health.  Another  remarkable  feature 
in  the  patholoey  of  constitutional  diseases  requires  special  notice — 
namely,  that  the  transmission  of  the  hereditary  tendency  may  fail 
to  be  expressed  in  the  children  of  a  family  liable  to  diseases  known 
to  be  so  transmitted ;  and  yet  the  tendency  may  appear  in  the 
grandchildren.  The  tendency  is  thus  expressed  in  alternate  gener- 
atians — the  law  of  "  atavism^^^  as  it  has  been  called.  The  tendency, 
thus  failing  to  appear  in  one  generation,  may  lie  dormant,  and  at 
last  burst  forth  ^'^  in  some  collateral  branch  of  the  family  tree ;" 
thus  proving  that  tendencies  not  obviously  expressed  by  the  parent 
niay  nevertheless  be  transmitted  by  him.  A  person  therefoi'e  can- 
not be  considered  free  from  the  inneritance  of  constitutional  mala- 
dies simply  because  his  parents  may  not  have  suifered  from  any  of 
them ;  and  now  it  is  admitted  that,  under  at  least  three  generations^ 
the  investigation  of  hereditary  tendency  is  uncertain. 

When  one  only  of  the  parents  is  the  victim  of  constitutional  dis- 
ease, the  tendency  to  similar  constitutional  disease  is  most  obviously 
exTiressed  in  those  children  who  most  resemble  that  parent  in  physi- 
cal conformation  and  api^earance ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that, 
when  l>oth  parents  sufter,  the  tendency  will  sometimes  be  expressed 
more  often  m  the  daughters  of  the  family  than  in  the  sons,  or  more 
often  in  the  sons  than  in  the  daughters. 

It  is  especially  to  be  noticed  that  a  marked  distinction  ought  to 
be  made  between  those  which  are  about  to  be  described  as  "  Con- 
stitutional Diseases"  and  those  which  are  sometimes  called 
"  Blood  Diseases."  The  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class,  already  de- 
scrilictl,  may  emphatically  be  termed  "  blood  diseases  " — diseases  in 
which  a  poison  from  without  aftects  the  blood  and  establishes  a 
•fiei'ific  disease  ;  but  the  constitutional  diseases  alx)ut  to  be  noticed 
are  **  WorW  diseases  and  something  more  J'  They  not  only  exhibit  an 
aptitude,  iK)H8ossed  by  those  who  suffer  from  them,  to  assume  pecu- 
liar forniH  of  morbid  action,  but  their  existence  stamps  upon  every 
other  morbid  state  with  which  they  may  be  combined  a  most  un- 
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toward  effect.    Exudations  no  longer  proceed  to  healthy  resoi 
A  chill,  which  otherwise  in  a  healthy  man  would  do  no  hi 
followed  by  rheumatic  pains  and  swollen  joints  in  one  whoi 
stitution  tends  to  rheumatism  ;  or  the  growth  of  tubercle  mi^ 
mence  in  the  lungs  of  one  whose  constitution  is  tuberculoB 
bruise  is  followed  by  inflammation  and  an  unhealthy  supput 
which  has  been  termed  scrofulous,  in  those  who  are  stamped 
the  diathesis  of  such  a  constitutional  disease ;  while  the  mfl 
of  a  constitution  disposed  to  attacks  of  gout  or  rheumatism  ii 
unfavorable  for  recovery  from  wounds,  injuries,  and  other  i 
diseases.    On  the  other  nand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  lot 
flammations  depending  on  a  constitutional  cause  are  sometim 
markabl V  furitive  ana  transient.     So  much  is  this  the  case  th 
idiopathic  innammation,  such  as  a  pneumonia  or  bronchitis^- 
as  we  know,  for  several  days;  but  it  occasionally  happens  that 
affections  having  all  the  characters  of  inflammation  will  be 
denly  established  in  persons  laboring  under  constitutional  diak 
or  cdchexiaSy  and  these  inflammatory  affections  will  run  their  o< 
and  terminate  in  as  many  hours  as  the  others  may  take  days— 
appear  at  first  even  more  formidable — ^but  the  very  fact  that 
occur  in  a  person  suffering  from  rheumatism  or  eout  enable! 
to  give  a  more  favorable  prognosis  of  the  immediate  result 
would  perhaps  be  warrantable  in  the  case  of  a  person  othei 
healthy.     This  may  appear  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  Known  as  a 
ter  of  experience  that  when  visceral  inflammations  appear  in 
train  of  rheumatism,  for  example,  they  run   a   materially  i 
favorable  course,  as  a  general  rule,  than  if  generated  under  « 
other  influence  (Graves,  Walshb).     This  fact  it  is  necessar 
bear  in  mind  during  the  examination  of  all  cases  of  constitute 
diseases,  for  it  may  help  to  explain  many  apparent  anora 
amongst  the  diseases  of  this  class. 

Dr.  Walshe  has  specially  called  attention  to  the  very  com 
and  dangerous  forms  of  disease  which  result  when  miasmatic 
enthetic  diseases  (or,  as  he  terms  them,  acute  specific  diseases 
complicated  with  the  diathesis  of  constitutional  diseases, 
shows,  further,  that  constitutional  diseases  and  miasmatic  dise 
when  they  coexist,  exercise  an  unfavorable  reciprocal  influ 
upon  each  other  {Med.  Times^  1855). 

The  reader  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  observe  and  remei 
that  the  term  "  Constitutional,    applied  to  disease  as  used  in 
text-book,  is  not  synonymous  with  General  or  Extensive,  as 
by  some  writers. 

The  diseases  of  this  class  are  conveniently  arranged  into  the 
following  orders,  namely  :  (1.)  Diathetic  diseases  ;  and  (2.)  Serofii 
tuhercvlar^  phthisical^  or  rjoasting  diseases. 


"■■   IH 
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CHAPTER  11. 

DETAILED  DESCKIPTION  OP  THE  DIATHETIC  OBDER  OP  CONSTI- 

TUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

I>I6EASES  belonging  to  this  order  are  represented  by  rheumatism 
ind  QoiU^  also  by  those  affections  in  which  an  alteration  in  the  pro- 
portions or  qualities  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  is  the  obvious 
and  prominent  fact,  such  as  ancemia^  leucocythemia^  cyanosis^  and 
probably  the  morbus  Addisonii  ;  and,  lastly,  by  those  diseased  states 
of  the  constitution  which  manifest  themselves  by  such  alterations 
of  the  urine  as  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  oxalic  aeid^  the  xan- 
ihic  azide^  the  cystic  oxtde^  the  lithic  acid  diathesis^  the  diabetic  state^ 
Brighfs  disease^  beriberi^  rickets^  a^thma^  and  the  like. 

With  reference  to  the  term  "  diathesis,"  it  is  to  be  explained 
that  there  are  certain  states  of  the  human  body  which  phvsicians 
have  called  "morbid  dispositions"  {diathesis  morbosce).  The  term 
diathesis  is  used  extensively,  and  sometimes  vaguely.  By  it  pa- 
tholo^sts  have  meant  to  designate  often  an  unknown,  impalpable, 
pndeiined  state  of  the  human  constitution,  the  existence  of  which 
is  sometimes  assumed,  or  is  sometimes  legitimately  inferred  by  in- 
ductive reasoning,  and  which  then  is  made  to  explain  the  charac- 
teristic tendency  of  some  morbid  constitutional  state,  which  be- 
trays itself  by  repeated  local  manifestations  of  morbid  action 
(Cr  aioib).  a  rheumatic  diathesis^  a  gouty  diathesis^  a  cancerous  dior 
thesis^  a  lithic  acid  diathesis^  are  all  thus  spoken  of.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  generally  understood  to  imply — (1.)  The  existence  of 
htent  conditions  in  the  constitution  of  the  body  itself,  necessary 
for  the  development  of  peculiar  diseases ;  (2.)  A  tendency  to  the 
development  of  special  and  peculiar  diseases  during  the  course  of 
the  nutrition  and  other  morphological  changes  between  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  the  body,  and  which  are  only  influenced  by  the  opera- 
tions of  agents  from  without,  acting  as  stimuli  or  excitants  to  the 
morbid  development. 


ACUTE  RHEUMATISM— Stn.,  RHEUMATIC  PEVER. 

LatT!C  Eq.,  Rheiimati»mu»  ncutus — Idem  valet,  Febris  rheumatica;  French  Eq., 
Rhutmitinme  artirulaire  aigu;  GERMAN  E<j.,  Aeuier  Oelenk-rheumatismtis — Syn., 
Rheumatiteht*  Fieber ;  Italian  Eq.,  Iteumapira — Syn.,  Febbre  reuniatica. 

Definition. — Febrile  excitement  of  a  specific  kind^  probably  due  to  a 
morbid  state  of  the  system  by  constitutional  developiuent^  and  expressed 
by  infinmmation  of  a  peculiar  and  non-suppurative  kind  in  the  parts  about 
or  surrounding  the  joints^  especially  in  the  white  fibrous  tisstfcs — suchj 
for  instance^  as  the  sheaths  of  the  muscles  and  muscular  fibres^  tendanSy 
aponeuroses^  bursee^  capsular  ligaments,  periosteum^  and  pericardium. 
Many  joints  may  be  affected  at  the  same  time  or  in  succession.     The  m- 
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rious  local  phe7iomena  of  the  disease  have  a  tendency  to  shift  frOi 
to  party  the  most  remote  from  each  other  ;  avd  the  febrile  state  is 
panied  fcy  profuse  acid  excretions  from,  the  skin^  by  the  separation^  \ 
cases,  of  large  quantities  of  uric  and  sulphuric  acid  through  the  k 
and  by  a  highly  fibrinous  condition  of  the  blood. 

Pathology ^Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  from  ti 

time  regarding  the  nature  of  this  disease.  It  was  believed  U 
miasmatic  origin ;  but  the  most  recent  inquirers  into  the  nat 
rheumatism  (Sasham,  Garrod,  Fuller)  show  that  it  acknow 
no  general  external  source,  and  it  is  not  even  yet  demonstrate 
any  definite  offending  matter  or  poison  pervades  the  system, 
presumed,  however,  by  inductive  reasoning,  that  some  morbw 
terial  is  generated  bv  and  within  the  bodies  of  those  in  whom 
matism  is  fuUv  developed,  and  that  it  is  not  absorbed  frotti  wit 

Evidence  of  the  poisoned  state  of  the  blood  exists  in — (!.] 
symmetrical  development  of  the  local  symptoms — a  phenon 
which  obtains  in  all  disorders  connected  with  a  vitiated  cone 
of  the  circulating  fluid  (Budd)  ;  (2.)  The  constancy  of  premor 
fever,  or  of  fever  associated  with  the  progressive  developme 
the  disease,  with  a  large  number  of  local  symptoms,  and  lesio 
internal  organs,  occurnng  simultaneously ;  (3.)  A  series  of  obfl 
tions  by  Chomel  {Lemons  de  Clinique  Medicate)  tend  to  show 
the  internal  inflammations  in  rheumatism,  like  those  of  srwaU 
typhus^  scarlatina^  and  the  like,  are  referable  to  an  alteration  oi 
animal  fluids,  and  more  especially  of  the  blood ;  (4.)  The  phenom< 
of  metastasis,  when  it  does  occur,  points  to  a  morbid  matter  it 
blood  itself  as  an  explanation  of  the  occurrence  (Holland,  Fuli 
The  most  constant  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  in  rheumatie 
the  abnormal  relative  proportions  which  become  developed  betij 
the  fibrine  and  the  saline  elements ;  the  mean  of  the  fihrine  to 
saline  elements  being  in  the  relative  proportion  of  7.163  to  8.41 
1000.     In  normal  blood  ^^  fibrine  rarely  exceeds  3  in  1000. 

The  following  circumstances  point  to  the  constitutional  origi 
this  disease — (1.)  The  victims  of  rheumatism  are  apt  to  experi- 
symptoms  clearly  denoting  at  an  early  period  of  life  certain  f 
tional  derangement,  which  leads  to  impairment  of  general  he 
(Fuller,  Todd,  and  Chomel).  (2.)  Rheumatic  patients  are  sensi 
to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  prone  to  perspire,  and  their  perspira 
has  a  sour,  disagreeable  odor,  whilst  their  urine,  though  usi] 
clear  when  passed,  not  unfrequently  deposits,  on  coding^  a  red,  bi 
dust  sediment  of  lithates  and  lactates.  By  such  constituti 
signs  the  '^rheumatic  diathesis"  is  indicated.  (3.)  The  hear 
such  persons  is  irritable,  and  prone  to  take  on  inflammatory  ad 
and  its  nutrition  is  apt  to  become  perverted.  (4.)  A  change  ol 
mode  of  living  ha«  been  observed  to  induce  the  rheumatic  diath 
(5.)  The  long  continuance  and  frequent  recurrence  of  sjnnptom 
paroxysms  of  the  disease,  also  point  to  a  constitutional  origi 
the  materies  morbi  of  rheumatism. 

It  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Prout  that  all  the  phenomem 
rheumatism  are  referable  to  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  develc 
too  freely  or  abundantly  in  the  system — a  suggestion  adopted 
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Dre.  Fumivall  and  Todd,  and  subsequently  by  Drs.  Headland,  Fuller, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  Wells.  Before  the  starch  of  the  food  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat,  it  has  to  be  converted  into 
nctic  acid,  which  then  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid 
and  water ;  and  whatever  tends  to  interfere  with  this  normal  series 
of  changes  from  taking  place  may  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  lactic 
acid,  or  other  allied  acids,  in  the  system. 
Dr.  Fuller  believes  the  poison  of  rheumatism  to  be  identical  with 


rheumatic  character  are  generally  the  consequences ;  (2.)  That  the 
perfect  development  of  tne  means  which  nature  adopts  to  relieve 
these  symptoms  suggests  a  relationship  between  rheumatism  and 
cutaneous  excretion.  "  No  sooner  is  a  person  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease," writes  Dr.  Fuller,  "  than  excessive  perspiration  is  set  up,  as 
if  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  some  peccant  matter,  and  the 
secretion  is  most  promse  at  the  very  part  where  local  inflammation 
is  taking  place.".  Nevertheless,  although  rheumatism  is  undoubt- 
edly stamped  with  a  peculiar  and  specific  character,  yet  the  material 
morbific  matter  is  as  vet  undiscovered.  The  exact  conditions  of 
the  system  under  which  the  disease  becomes  developed  are  hitherto 
undetermined.  Both  Dr.  Craigie  and  Dr.  Watson  hold  that  rheu- 
matism implies  inflammation  of  a  peculiar  and  specific  kind  ;  and 
the  latter  goes  a  step  farther,  and  writes  that  "  Kheumatism  is  a 
blood  disease, — that  the  circulating  fluid  carries  with  it  a  poisonous 
material  which,  by  virtue  of  some  mutual  or  elective  affinity,  falls 
Q]M>n  the  fibrous  tissues  in  particular,  visiting  and  quitting  them 
with  a  variableness  that  resembles  caprice,  but  is  ruled,  no  doubt, 
by  definite  laws  to  us  as  yet  unknown." 

Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson  made  some  very  important  experiments 
to  try  whether  the  theory  that  superabundance  of  lactic  acid  in 
the  system  induces  pathological  phenomena  of  the  rheumatic  type 
admits  of  any  direct  demonstration.  He  injected  into  the  perito- 
neum of  a  healthy  cat  seven  drachms  of  a  solution  of  lactic  acid^ 
with  two  ounces  of  distilled  yxiter.  Two  hours  after  the  operation 
the  action  of  the  heart  became  irregular.  The  animal  was  left  for 
the  night  about  six  hours  after  the  operation,  and  in  the  morning 
was  found  dead.  The  inspection  showed  no  peritoneal  mischiefs  but 
the  mortt  marked  endocarditis  of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart.  The 
mitral  valve,  thickened  and  inflamed,  was  coated  on  its  free  borders 
with  finn  fibrinous  deposit.  The  whole  endocardial  surface  of  the 
ventricle  was  intensely  vascular.  This  experiment  was  afterwards 
rejieated  on  two  healthy  dogs.  The  first  dog  died  on  the  second 
day  after  the  experiment,  and  the  inspection  revealed  the  most 
striking  jMithological  signs  of  endocarditis.  The  tricu8i)id  valve 
was  inflamed,  and  swollen  to  twice  its  ordinary  size.  The  aortic 
valve,  swollen  and  inflamed,  was  coated  on  its  free  border  with 
fibrinous  beads.  Tlie  endocardial  surface  was  generally  red  from 
vascularity.  The  |>ericardium  was  dry  and  injected.  As  before, 
the  peritoneum  escaped  injury.     The  joints  were  not  aflected,  but 
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there  was  distitict  sclerotitis  in  the  left  eye.  These  expeii 
demonstrate  that  endocarditis  may  be  physiologically  prodai 
lactic  acid  {Medical  Times  and  U^azette^  July  loth,  1857).  S 
experiments,  with  similar  results,  are  reported  by  Dr.  Brini 
have  been  made  about  eleven  years  previously  by  Mr.  Simon, 
Thomas's  Hospital  {Transactions  of  Med.  Soc.  of  London^  Ja 
23d,  1858,  reported  m  various  Journals). 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  poison  may  be  which  induces  the 
matic  state,  it  is  one  which  appears  to  be  generated  within  tli 
tem  as  the  result  of  faulty  metamorphosis — that  many  agi 
may  conduce  to  the  formation  of  the  poison,  and  to  its  ret€ 
within  the  system.  Whatever  the  poison  may  be,  it  does  not 
to  be  absorbed  from  without.  It  is  inbred,  and  not  derived 
extrinsic,  sources.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Parkes  lead  to  the ' 
that  it  is  some  substance  rich  in  sulphur. 

The  parts  affected  in  rheumatism  are  for  the  most  part  the 
mentSyfascicB^  aponeuroses^  periosteum^  perichondrium^  tendons^  b 
and  serous  meinbranes  of  the  heart  and  brain  ;  but  the  joints  and 
rounding  structures  are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected; 
the  hearty  the  kidneys^  and  the  arteries  all  sometimes  suffer.  A 
and  injected  state  of  the  vessels  of  some  of  these  structures  is  < 
the  only  evidence  after  death  of  the  existence  of  any  approac 
inflammatory  action,  especially  in  the  synovial  membranes,  the 
cardium,  or  membranes  of  the  brain.  This  diffuse  redness  an< 
jection  of  the  vessels  may  terminate  by  resolution,  or  serum  ma 
effused.  Serous  inflammation  is  extremely  common,  and  is  evi 
by  the  swollen  state  of  the  bursee  and  parts  external  to  a  y 
often  by  an  evident  fluctuation  within  the  cavity  of  a  joint ; 
should  the  patient  die,  the  cavities  of  the  arachnoid  and  of  the 
cardium  may  be  found  loaded  with  serum,  the  latter  often  tc 
extent  of  many  ounces. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  results  of  acute  rheumatism  is  the 
dency  to  thicken  parts,  and  to  cause  opposinff  surfaces  to  adl 
The  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  aiseas^  articulation  is  c 
not  only  found  thickened,  but  infiltrated  with  a  loose  coagul 
lymph.  The  tendinous  sheaths  and  capsular  ligaments  somet: 
exhibit  the  same  alterations.  After  a  time  the  new  material 
comes  consolidated,  and  in  this  manner  parts  are  bound  down, 
the  motion  of  joints  greatly  and  sometimes  permanently  impa 
The  alterations  of  the  synovial  membrane  are  not  the  least  cui 
of  the  changes  which  occur  in  rheumatic  joints  from  the  adh( 
process.  The  tissue  is  not  only  often  thickened,  but  villous 
"  cesses,  like  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  of  herbivorous  animals  ( 
soft  and  red),  and  dipping  into  the  depressions  around  the  nee 
the  bone,  are  occasionalyr  formed,  which  are  intractable  evei 
long  treatment,  and  often  lead  to  destruction  of  the  joint, 
strongest  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  thickening,  consolidai 
and  adhesion  of  parts  may  be  seen  in  the  immense  effusion 
lymph  which  take  j)lace  in  rheumatic  pericarditis^  sometimes  cc 
ing  the  whole  surface  of  the  heart  and  pericardium  with  a  lay< 
lymph  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  whose  irregular  surface 
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been  compared  to  a  honeycomb,  a  calfs  stomach,  or  to  the  external 
aspect  of  a  pine-apple. 

It  is  rare  that  the  exudative  process  in  acute  rheumatism  ad- 
vances to  suppuration.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  sometimes 
in  the  muscles,  but  more  commonly  within  the  capsules  of  the 

S'  int  (Stohl,  Chomel,  Moreau,  Piorry,  Cruveilhier,  Bouillaud, 
aclbod). 

Ulceration  of  texture  in  some  parts  affected  is  by  no  means  un- 
UBoal  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  sometimes  perforating  capsular  mem- 
branes or  destroying  liffaments,  but  more  frequently  eroding  car- 
tilages and  the  ends  of  bones.  A  remarkable  change  sometimes 
takes  place  in  the  bones  of  rheumatic  joints  when  the  cartilages 
have  been  lost.  They  become  enlarged,  and  almost  eburnified  from 
increased  ossific  deposit,  causing  not  only  a  change  of  form  in  the 
articular  extremity,  but  presenting  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the 
motion  of  the  joint.  When  the  hip-joint  is  affected,  the  acetabulum 
becomes  deeper  and  wider  than  natural,  and  the  head  of  the  femur, 
flattened  and  expanded,  assumes  something  of  the  shape  of  a 
turnip. 

The  parts  most  commonly  affected  are  the  joints,  and  such  tex- 
tures as  are  composed  principally  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  heart,  its  fibro-serous 
coving,  the  strong  white  glistening  sac  of  the  pericardium,  are 
parts  which  most  frequently  suffer.  Some  joints  are  more  prone 
than  others  to  be  attacked,  such  joints  also  being  more  exposed, 
as  the  knees,  the  feet,  the  ankles,  the  wrist,  and  the  hands,  are  the 
parts  most  commonly  implicated ;  next  in  order,  perhaps,  follow 
the  elbows,  and  then  the  shoulders  and  the  hips.  The  larger  joints 
sufter  more  frequently  than  the  smaller,  and  the  small  joints  of  the 
hands  and  lingers  more  commonly  than  those  of  the  feet.  Joints 
which  have  been  injured,  such  as  those  which  have  been  sprained, 
are  more  apt  to  suffer  than  others ;  so  also  those  parts  which  are 
exercised  violently,  when  that  exercise  is  long  continued.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  the  symmetrical  implication  oijoints. 

The  constitutional  expression  of  the  disease  may  persist  without 
the  implication  of  any  external  organ ;  but  not  unfrequently  the 
investing  or  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  becomes  inflamed,  and 
io  do  the  lungs  or  pleune — complications  whose  existence  had  been 
long  unnoticed,  or  at  least  unconnected  with  the  state  of  rheuma- 
tism. 

The  heart  affections  embrace  both  the  immediate  and  the  sub- 
sequent dangers  in  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  The  occurrence  of 
the  heart  affection  was  at  one  time  considered  as  due  to  a  retro- 
cession of  the  disease  from  the  external  parts,  and  its  consequent 
transfer  to  the  membranes  of  the  heart.  But  endocardial  or  exo- 
cardial  inflammation  may  occur  as  the  first,  and  be  for  some  time 
the  only  local  symptom  of  the  disease  (Watson,  Hope,  IT  ache, 
Graves,  Taylor,  Fuller,  and  others).  Acute  rheumatism  and  jyeri- 
carditis  may  also  coexist  without  any  articular  affection  (IIache, 
Graves,  Taylor);  and  the  cardiac  complication  sometimes  oven  pre- 
etiits  by  several  days  the  access  of  articular  redness  and  swelling ; 
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and  even  in  cases  where  it  does  not  take  place  until  after  infli 
tion  of  the  joints  has  been  set  up,  it  is  rarely  preceded  or  accom] 
by  subsidence  of  the  previously  existing  articular  inflammatioi 
other  words,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  showi 
no  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  two  sets  of  actions,  b 
their  origin  in  one  common  source  of  mischief — ^in  one  poison  i 
excites  inflammation  now  at  one  spot  and  now  at  another ;  i 
time  attacking  several  joints  simultaneously,  or  in  successioi 
then  the  investing  or  lining  membrane  of  the  heart ;  at  an 
time  reversing  the  order  of  attack,  and  exciting  inflamu 
first  of  the  heart  and  then  of  the  articular  structures.    B 
although  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart  may  possib. 
connected  in  some  rare  instances  with  the  sudden  subsiden 
articular  inflammation  and  the  transfer  of  irritation  from 
external  parts,  it  must  be  regarded  in  most  instances  as  a 
coincidence,  and  as  an  extension  of  the  local  manifestations  oi 
disease  (Fuller). 

As  a  general  rule,  like  the  severe  cases  of  articular  rheumat 
the  occurrence  of  cardiac  complication  may  be  expected  in  < 
remarkable  for  the  severity  of  their  general  symptoms.     But  1 
the  nature  of  this  disease  aU  cases  are  Halle  ;  and  the  cardiac  sj 
toms  may  for  a  time  be  the  only  ones.    Hence  has  arisen  the  a; 
ent  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  which  are  the  cases  peculiarly  p 
to  heart  disease.    Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Watson  state  that "  j 
carditis  is  not  more  looked  for  when  the  disease  is  severe  than^ 
it  is  mild  ;"  but,  according  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Fuller,  it  is 
consistent  to  believe  that  it  often  occurs  in  cases  which  are 
characterized  by  active  symptoms  of  the  disease.     "  Whenev< 
have  met  it,"  he  writes,  "  even  though  the  articular  inflamma 
may  have  been  slight  or  evanescent,  the  febrile  disturbance 
always  been  severe,  and  accompanied  by  profuse  and  sour-smel 

Srspiration."  His  experience  expressed  numerically  stands  as 
w^s:  "That  whereas  pericarditis  occurs  once  in  about  every 
patients  suffering  from  ojcute  rheumatism,  it  does  not  accomp 
above  one  in  every  66.5  cases  of  the  subacute  form ;"  and  his  e: 
rience  in  this  respect  is  consistent  with  that  of  M.  Bouillaud,  \ 
Macleod,  William  Budd,  and  Copland.  In  many  instances 
heart  remains  unaffected  throughout  the  attack;  and  thoug] 
does  sometimes  suffer  even  in  the  milder  cases,  it  is  most  conmi( 
damaged  in  those  instances  which  are  marked  by  unusual  seve 
of  their  general  symptoms,  by  the  number  ana  intensity  of 
articular  inflammations,  and  by  the  rapidity  and  frequency  of  t 
migration.  It  is  found  in  youth,  in  women  rather  than  in  mei 
those  persons  who  have  been  weakened  by  illness,  or  by  large 
repeated  bleedings,  and  in  those  peculiar  states  of  the  system  mar 
by  a  deficiency  of  red  globules  in  the  blood,  when  the  heart's  in 
bility  is  much  increased,  and  palpitation  is  readily  induced.  Tl 
are  the  cases  in  which  cardiac  inflammation  is  most  liable  to  a 
during  an  attack  of  rheumatism  (Fuller). 

The  forms  of  disease  from  which  the  heart  is  apt  to  suffe: 
cases  of  rheumatism  are — (1.)  Inflammation  of  the  pericardiun 
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endocardium ;  (2.)  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself; 
(8.)  Fibrinous  vegetations  on  the  valves  and  on  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  heart,  independent  of  endocardial  inflammation. 

These  vegetations,  like  other  exudations,  are  doubtless  common 
in  endocarditis,  but  they  are  essentially  independent  of  endocardial 
inflammation,  and  may  take  place  without  its  occurrence,  while  en- 
docardial inflammation  does  not  necessarily  produce  them  (Kirkes, 
Ormerod,  Fuller).  These  fibrinous  deposits  seem  to  be  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  circulating 
fluid ;  for  they  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  cases  acconjpanied  by 
acute  and  wide-spreading  inflammation,  and  by  conditions  produc- 
tive of  unusual  (quantities  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  and  which  tend  to 
impair  its  solubility.  The  statistics  of  Dr.  Barclay,  in  the  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.^  vol.  xxxi,  confirm  these  observations. 

But  although  endocardial  inflammation  may  fail  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  prepuce  the  fibrinous  deposits  on  the  valves,  yet  such 
endocardial  attacks  leave  behind  them  a  tendency  to  endocardial 
degeneration.  The  most  common  lesion  which  thus  results  is  the 
fibroid  degeneration  of  the  valves — a  rheumatic  lesion  which  may 
occur  without  any  articular  symptoms.  It  slowly  advances  from 
year  to  year,  with  a  gradual  but  constant  and  more  undoubted  ex- 
pression of  symptoms ;  and  ultimately  the  implication  of  important 
viscera  {e.  ^.,  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  oedema  and  ana- 
sarca) ensues. 

Rheumatism  is  often  protracted  and  rendered  complex  by  other 
lesions  besides  those  of  the  heart.  The  diflerent  muscles  of  the 
body,  their  fascia,  or  tendons,  in  addition  to  the  joints,  or  inde- 
pendent of  them,  are  often  the  seat  of  rheumatism,  and  theife  are 
few  structures  of  this  kind  that  entirely  escape.  The  scalp,  for  in- 
stance, is  often  affected.  The  muscles  of  the  eye  are  occasionally 
so:  Stohl  quotes  one  case  in  which  the  patient  squinted  while  the 
disease  lasted.  Rheumatism  of  the  face  is  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  occasionally  affected,  causing 
a{J)onia.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  rheumatic  affection  termed 
*'  crick  in  the  neck, '  "  stiff  necky'*  and  w^hich  at  the  same  time  may 
afl'ect  the  articulations  of  the  clavicle  and  intercostal  muscles. 
Rheumatism  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  by  no  means  rare,  the 
principal  pain  being  at  their  insertions  into  the  oista  of  the  ilium. 
Lmnffaffo  is  well  known  as  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  sheaths  of 
the  fleshy  mass  of  the  lumbar  muscles,  on  one  or  on  both  sides  of 
the  loins,  extending  often  to  the  ligaments  of  the  sacrum.  The  pain 
is  increased  by  every  movement  of  the  back,  or  pressure  on  the  mus- 
cles implicated.  The  insertion  of  the  tcm/o  Achillis  into  the  os 
calcia  is  another  frequent  seat  of  rheumatism ;  but  no  jmrts  are 
more  often  or  more  jiainfully  affected  than  the  tendinous  structure 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  When  the  neurilemma  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
is  affec^ted,  such  rheumatism  is  one  form  of  sciatica.  Pleurodyne  de- 
signates the  rheumatism  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  or  the  fibrous 
fascia  which  incloses  them.  These  fonns  of  muscular  rheumatism 
are  seldom  accompanied  by  any  swelling  or  other  external  symptom. 

When  catarrhal  affections  are  prevalent,  inflammation  of  the 
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lungs  or  their  investing  membranes  may  be  expected.  Aci 
fiammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  is  not  micommo 
appears  to  be  most  of  all  liable  to  occur  in  cases  whei 
tendency  to  gout  prevails  as  well  as  the  rheumatic  conditicHQ 
flammation  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  investing  membranes,  is 
the  most  frightful  but  happily  rare  complications.  Cases  of 
maniacal  delirium,  sympathetic  and  symptomatic,  of  cardi 
pulmonarv  disease,  or  oi  the  general  vitiated  condition  of  tfe 
culating  fluid,  have  also  been  recorded. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note,"  writes  Dr.  Fuller,  in  conjectures  w 
ing  the  reason  why  constant  lesions  of  particular  textures  oo< 
rheumatism,  "  that  the  textures  most  commonly  implicated  a 
examples  of  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  tissues,  from  tt 
composition  of  which,  in  the  wear  and   tear  of  the  body 
formed  those  secondary  organic  compounds,  the  lithic  and  1 
acids,  with  which  gout  and  rheumatism  are  intimately  connee 
and  probably,  also,  he  might  have  added,  the  increase  of  fibril 
John  Simon  has  conclusivelv  indicated.    It  may  be  for  this  c 
therefore,  that  the  rheumatic  poison  has  a  special  affinity  fo. 
fibrous  and  fibro-serous  textures  throughout  the  body,  and 
more  especially  upon  those  which  are  in  any  way  subject  to  ii 
tion.     According  to  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  disturbanoi 
measured  by  the  thermometer^  so,  cceteris  paribxis^  would  appear  t 
the  liability  to  inflammation,  whether  of  the  joints,  the  hear 
any  other  part  of  the  body;  and  the  increase  of  tempera 
above  98.4°  Fahr.  will  give  a  tolerably  accurate  measure  of 
amount  of  the  poison  present  in  the  system,  and  of  the  patic 
susceptibility  to  its  influence.     The  number  and  intensity  of 
articular  inflammations,  and  the  proneness  they  exhibit  to  s 
their  quarters,  serve  also  as  guides  to  the  probability  of  hear 
other  internal  aflPections ;  and  the  extreme  liability  to  cardiac 
flammation,  engendered  by  the  repression  or  rapid  subsideno 
the  articular  inflammation,  is  explicable  by  the  greater  ouantit 
the  poison  which  is  thus  suddenly  thrown  into  the  blooa's  cun 
(Fuller). 

Rheumatism  may  be  acute  or  chronic;  but  the  proportior 
cases  of  the  latter  is  infinitely  greater  than  of  the  former. 

The  varieties  of  rheumatism  are  as  follows:  (1.)  Acute  Rheumati 
(2.)  Subacute  Rheumatism — a  disorder  analogous  to  the  aeute^  but 
moderate  intensity ^  with  little  or  no  febrile  disturbance;^^  (3.)  Go 
rhoeal  Rheumatism — an  analogous  affection  associated  with  gonorrh 
(4.)  Synovial  Rheumatism — a  rheumatic  affection  in  which  an  accvm 
tion  of  non-purulent  fluid  occurs  in  the  synovial  sacs^  and  espedall 
those  of  the  knee-joints;  (5.)  Muscular  Rheumatism — pain  in  the  mu 
lar  structure^^  increased  by  motion.  The  local  varieties  are — (a.)  L 
bagOy  (6.)  ^^  Stiff  neck^^  {c,)  Chronic  Rheumatism — chronic  pain,  stiff 
and  swelling  of  various  joints. 

Symptoms. — Acute  rheumatism  expresses  itself  by  a  severe 
flammation  of  the  feet,  of  the  hands,  or  of  the  larger  joints 
the  wrist,  ankle,  knee,  hip,  elbow,  and  shoulder-joint,  or  of  on< 
more  of  these  parts,  and  this  is  usually  accompanied  by  severe 
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flammatorj  fever.  These  affections  often  constitute  the  whole 
disease;  bat  in  some  cases,  either  with  or  without  the  subsidence 
of  the  articular  inflammation,  the  heart  or  pericardiuiQ,  or  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  become  the  seat  of  rheumatic  iniiamma- 
tion.  The  proportion  of  persons  whose  heart  is  thus  affected  prob- 
ably varies  according  to  the  treatment,  and  other  circumstances 
noticed  in  the  former  section.  Bouillaud  estimates  the  number  at 
more  than  one-half,  or  as  64  in  114  cases,  and  Dr.  Macleod  at  one- 
fifth.  The  affection  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  is  much  more 
rare,  but  the  proportionate  number  is  not  determined. 

In  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  the  fever  often  precedes  by 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  the  inflammation  of  the  joints; 
but  this  is  not  constant,  for  in  some  instances  the  local  and  general 
symptoms  are  contemporaneous,  while  in  others  the  inflammation 
of  tne  joints  is  established  before  the  accession  of  the  fever. 

The  fever  which  attends  acute  rheumatism  is  well  marked  and 
striking,  and  symptoms  of  functional  derangement  present  them- 
selves Ton^  before  its  full  development.  Before  actual  fever  is 
established,  the  patient  feels  "out  of  sorts,"  and  unusually  sensi- 
tive to  atmospheric  vicissitudes ;  he  looks  pale,  with  a  sallow,  un- 
healthy complexion,  and  a  dull  eye  with  yellowish  conjunctivse.  The 
chillinees  or  shivering  with  which,  in  common  with  other  acute 
fevers,  it  is  ushered  m,  speedily  passes  away,  and  is  followed  by 
great  heat  of  the  skin,  and  by  copious  but  partial  perspiration, 
almost  invariably  acid,  reddening  litmus  paper,  and  of  a  disagreea- 
ble sour  odor.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  much  perspiration 
is  useless.  It  is  nature's  cure  for  the  aisease.  It  may  be  "  wasting 
and  enfeebliM,"  as  excessive  perspiration  always  is,  but  it  is  highly 
flanative ;  and  if  it  does  not  occur,  the  pains  are  always  more  ex- 
cessive, and  the  constitutional  symptoms  become  more  severe  if 
perspiration  should  unexpectedly  cease.  The  materies  morbi  is  ob- 
viously got  rid  of  by  the  sweating,  and  the  natural  cure  of  the 
diftease  is  effected  by  these  profuse  sour-smelling  perspirations. 
Those  perspirations  are  only  useless  when  they  are  not  of  this 
characteristic  sour  description.  They  are  then  emphatically  "use- 
less, wasting,  and  enfeebling,"  and  ought  to  be  arrested.  The 
urine  in  acute  rheumatism  presents  the  strongest  type  of  the  so- 
called  febrile  urine  (Parkes,  L  c,  p.  286).  It  is  scanty,  of  high 
epecific  gravity,  deeply  pigmented,  and  deposits,  on  coding^  deep- 
colored  sediments  of  urates.  It  very  much  resembles  pearsoup. 
The  water  is  lessened ;  the  total  solids  augmented  (chiefly  by  in- 
crease in  urea  and  pigment) ;  and  the  urea,  in  most  cases,  is  very 
considerably  augmented.  Dr.  Parkes  has  observed  an  excess  of 
one-fonrth  or  one-fifth  over  the  physiological  amount;  and  the 
amount  is  greater  in  equal  periods  during  the  day  than  during  the 
ni^ht ;  and  when  the  very  spare  diet  of  rheumatic  patients  is  con- 
inaered,  the  great  disintegration  of  nitrogenous  tissue  is  obvious, — 
represented,  as  it  is,  by  a  dailv  excess  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
grammes  of  urea.  The  uric  acid  at  the  same  time  is  somewhat  in- 
creased; and  there  is  usually  a  great  quantity  of  water  passed 
during  the  height  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
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improvement,  or  some  days  afterwards.    The  chlorides  arc 
diminished,  and  sometimes  disappear.    Dr.  Parkes  has  fo 
very  great  increase  in  the  elimination  of  sulphuric  acid, 
sometimes  double  that  passed  during  convalescence.    The  ai 
of  others  have  shown  no  increase.    The  pigment  and  extra 
are  always  greatly  increased.     Albumen  appears  in  some 
generally  small  in  amount,  and  very  transient ;  the  kidnevfl 
much  less  frequently,  and  much  less  profoundly,  than  m 
other  diseases  where  the  system  generally  is  so  much  out  of 
The  pulse  rises  to  90, 100,  and  110,  and  is  large,  full,  and  st 
and  if  the  temperature  rises  above  104°  Fanr.,  the  chanc 
danger  increase,  and  the  case  is  a  severe  one.    The  tonga 
usually  a  creamy-like  covering,  and  is  greatly  loaded  with  a  » 
or  yellowish-white  mucus;  the  bowels  sluggish;  the  evacua 
dark  and  offensive.    There  are  many  remarkable  difference 
tween  this  and  the  phenomena  of  continued  fevers ;  for  it  ru: 
given  course,  is  not  marked  by  changes  of  the  tongue,  nor  bj 
great  depressing  action ;  while  delirium  and  headache  even  a 
rare  occurrence. 

Dr.  Sydney  Ringer,  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  Tin 
sity  College,  has  made  some  very  accurate  and  extremely  interei 
observations  on  the  range  of  temperature  in  three  cases  of  a 
rheumatism,  and  he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  make  use  ol 
MS.  notes. 

The  concurrent  phenomena  in  one  of  his  cases  (a  man  tw€ 
three  years  of  age)  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows : 

On  the  evening  of  tne  third  day^  two  days  after  rigors,  the  1 
perature  in  the  axilla  indicated  102.6°  Fahr. :  at  ten  o  clock  at  ni 
of  the  same  day  it  had  fallen  to  101.4°.  The  face  was  flushed, 
eyes  bright,  the  lips  rather  dry,  the  skin  very  hot  to  the  feel, 
dry,  the  tongue  very  red  and  rather  dry ;  and  thirst  was  gre 
complained  of.  The  bowels,  hitherto  confined,  had  been  opene< 
medicine.  Pulse,  150 ;  respiration,  36.  Some  dulness  unaern< 
the  right  clavicle.     Enlargement  of  the  liver. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  (at  nine  a.m.)  the  tempera 
had  fallen  to  100°  Fahr. ;  by  noon  of  the  same  day  it  again  roe 
103°  ;  in  the  afternoon  it  fell  to  102.6° ;  and  by  ten  o'clock  at  n 
of  the  same  day  it  had  again  risen  to  103.4°. 

He  had  passed  a  quiet  night,  without  delirium,  sweated  m 
looked  better  in  the  morning,  wa:^  less  flushed,  and  had  a  moist  s 
Much  pain  and  tenderness  in  both  shoulders  for  the  first  time 
terday.  Seized  with  pain  in  the  left  knee  during  the  night,  w] 
was  very  severe.  Left  knee  is  greatly  swollen  ;  the  swelling  is  t€ 
pushing  the  patella  before  it,  rising  some  distance  above  and  re 
that  bone.  No  local  redness,  but  some  heat ;  has  had  frontal  h 
ache  for  several  days ;  tongue  red  and  rather  dry  at  the  tip ;  tl 
less ;  bowels  opened  several  times  during  the  night ;  edge  of  1 
rather  roundea,  can  be  felt  as  low  as  the  umbilicus ;  heart  app 
displaced  somewhat  towards  the  middle  line — Hounds  normal- 
friction;  pulse,  120,  weak;  respiration  not  hurried;  no  actioi 
nares;  urine  contains  a  large  quantity  of  lithates  and  a  si 
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unoant  of  albumen.    No  casts  or  blood  seen  on  microscopic  exam- 
ination. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifOi  day  (at  nine  a.m.)  the  temperature  had 
fidlen  to  108®,  where  it  remainea  until  three  o'clock  p.m.  At  seven 
in  the  eveuinff  it  had  fallen  to  102°,  after  which  it  began  to  rise, 
and  continued  to  rise  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  thermom- 
eter indicated  104.6''  Fahr. 

He  had  slept  badl^  during  the  night,  and  perspired  freely.  His 
complexion  has  acquired  a  sallow  appearance,  ana  the  conjunctivse 
are  jaundiced.  Sordes  exist  about  the  teeth  and  gums.  Pain  in 
both  shoulders,  in  elbows,  and  in  left  knee ;  no  pain  in  other  joints, 
nor  in  the  head.  Tongue  red  and  dry  ;  much  thirst ;  bowels  open 
twice ;  heart  healthy.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  he  complained 
of  great  pain  over  tne  lower  part  of  the  sternum ;  and  friction  is 
heard  with  the  systole  at  the  oase  of  the  heart ;  and  there  is  pain 
in  the  chest,  which  is  rather  increased  by  breathing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  (at  nine  a.m.)  the  temperature 
had  fallen  to  101°,  and  by  noon  had  only  risen  f  ths  of  a  degree ; 
but  by  four  p.m.  the  thermometer  indicated  104.8°,  after  which  it 
continued  to  fell  till  9.30  p.m.,  when  it  indicated  100°  Fahr. 

He  had  passed  a  very  restless  night,  and  was  delirious.  The 
features  appear  shrunken  and  very  sallow ;  the  conjunctivse  yellow. 
Sordes  exist  on  the  gums  and  teeth ;  sudamina  on  the  chest ;  sweated 
freely ;  pain  in  the  right  shoulder  and  elbow,  none  in  the  left.  No 
redness,  no  swelling, and  no  tenderness  save. only  on  movement ;  but 
the  pain  and  swelling  still  continue  in  the  left  knee ;  pulse  106, 
weak ;  friction  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  the  same  as  the  previous 
night ;  bowels  moved  once  daily,  the  motions  being  liquid,  and  of  a 
pue  yellow  color. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  (at  nine  a.m.)  the  temperature 
was  104° ;  at  noon  of  the  same  day  it  had  fallen  to  102°  ;  in  the 
evening  (six  o'clock)  it  regiatered  101.6°,  after  which  the  temper- 
ature continued  to  rise  slightly  till  nine  at  night,  when  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  102.2°. 

He  had  been  delirious  during  the  night.  Sordes  exist  on  the 
teeth  and  lips ;  face  and  chest  distinctly  but  not  intensely  yellow ; 
perspired  much  during  the  night.  No  pain  when  at  rest,  but  on 
movement  there  is  pain  in  the  right  shoulder  and  elbow,  also  in 
both  knees.  Right  knee  is  now  tender,  but  not  swollen ;  tongue 
dry  and  red ;  motions  pale ;  much  thirst ;  heat  as  before ;  slight  cloud 
of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

(h\  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  (at  nine  a.m.)  the  thermometer 
indicated  a  temperature  as  high  as  104.2°  Fahr. ;  in  the  afternoon 
(two  p.m.)  it  had  fallen  to  103°,  and  rose  again  slightly  in  the 
afternoon. 

Emaciation  has  advanced  rapidly ;  he  lies  in  an  apathetic  state, 
with  the  eyes  partially  open,  and  mucus  begins  to  cover  the  cornea. 
Conjunctiva;  finely  injected.  Delirium  dunng  the  night,  but  replies 
to  questions  reasonablv  in  the  morning ;  yellowness  increased ;  right 
knee  much  more  swollen,  the  left  less  so  ;  tongue  very  dry ;  no  in- 
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crease  of  dulness  over  the  heart ;  slight  friction-eoond  still  h 
the  base ;  no  endocardial  murmur ;  urine  high-colored,  no  all 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  the  thermometer  indicate 
Fahr.     By  noon  of  the  same  day  it  fell  to  101.4°.     It  rose  e 
in  the  afternoon,  and  remained  at  102°  Fahr.  at  nine  p.m.  ;  is  j 
worse  and  losing  flesh  rapidly.     He  lies  with  his  eyes  almost 
noticing  nothing,  but  answering  questions  correctly;  yelh 
more  marked  in  the  conjunctiva ;  right  knee  swollen ;  swell 
right  ankle  ;  liver  much  less  enlarged — ^a  distance  of  four  t 
breadth  between  its  margin,  as  now  felt,  compared  with  the  1 
which  it  formerly  reached ;  motions  liquid  ana  dark-colored ;  1 
boundaries  as  before ;  no  friction-sound. 

On  the  mornine  of  the  tenth  day  (at  nine  a.m.)  the  tempe] 
had  risen  to  103°,  out  fell  towards  noon  to  102°.  In  the  arte 
it  had  again  risen  to  103.2°,  after  which  it  again  began  to  M 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day  (nine  a.  m.)  the  thermo: 
indicated  102.8°,  and  by  noon  it  had  fallen  to  102°.  Durioj 
afternoon  it  rose  again  steadily,  and  by  ten  at  night  it  registered 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day  (at  nine  a.m.)  it  had  fall 
101°,  but  by  noon  it  had  risen  to  103.3°,  after  which  it  fell  i 
afternoon  to  102.2°,  but  rose  in  a  short  time  again  to  103.4°,  fi 
in  an  equally  short  time  to  102^,  where  it  remained  at  eight  o' 
at  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  day  (nine  a.m.)  the  thermor 
had  risen  to  105.4°  Fahr.,  when  he  was  moribund ;  and  it  remi 
at  that  high  temperature  till  death  in  the  afternoon. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  an  abscess  was  found  in 
right  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  and  much  clear  tenacious 
ot  a  yellow  color  was  found  in  manv  of  the  joints. 

Universal  pericarditis  surroundedi  the  heart,  but  no  fluid  effi: 
existed  to  any  extent. 

The  liver  weighed  eighty  ounces,  the  left  lobe  being  enormo 
enlarged,  and  the  right  diminished.  Its  substance  was  de 
notched,  giving  a  lobulated  appearance  to  the  organ.  On  sec 
it  is  very  firm  and  rather  pale.  The  lobules  are  verv  much 
larged,  and  distinct  from  each  other.  An  excess  of  fibrous  ti 
is  seen  by  the  microscope  to  surround  the  lobules,  the  cells  of  w] 
look  pale  and  free  from  granules.  The  spleen  was  much  enlar 
but  normal.  The  kidneys  were  much  enlarged  and  congested ; 
the  pyramids  were  marked  by  opaque  streaks  of  fat. 

This  case  and  others  indicate  remarkable  vacillations  of  temp 
ture,  occurring  irregularly  during  the  day ;  and  they  show  a  ^ 
high  temperature,  met  with  occasionally  before  death — ^in  s 
cases  as  high  as  109.6°  and  110°. 

K  the  student  will  project  upon  paper,  in  the  same  way  that  i 
records  have  been  already  indicated  in  diagrams,  the  ranges  of  i 
perature  so  minutely  recorded  by  Dr.  Ringer,  he  will  be  better 
to  appreciate,  at  sight,  the  vacillations  of  temperature  referred 

These  phenomena  are  associated  with  acutely  painful,  hot, 
swollen  joints ;  thus  the  local  symptoms  which  accompany  th 
flammation  of  the  articulations  are  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  ti 
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fiK^on.  The  pain  is  generally  active  and  severe,  although  in  a 
few  cases  it  is  latent — that  is,  the  patient  is  at  ease,  unless  the 
joint  or  limb  be  moved.  At  first  the  pains  may  wander  capri- 
cioiisly  from  limb  to  limb,  and  produce  more  or  less  temporary 
•tifinesa.  It  has  many  degrees  of  intensity,  being  in  a  few  in- 
stances trifling,  but  more  commonly  atrocious  and  agonizing ;  and, 
though  generally  constant,  it  is  sometimes  intermittent.  In  all 
cases  in  which  it  exists  it  is  greatly  augmented  by  pressure,  so 
that  the  slightest  touch — even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes — ^is 
insupportable ;  it  usually  somewhat  remits  during  the  day,  and  is 
aggravated  at  night.  The  Am^  of  the  inflamed  joint  is  constantly 
increased,  the  thermometer  indicating  a  temperature  of  100°,  105° 
Fahr.,  or  even  more.  Redness^  though  not  universally  present,  is 
nevertheless  the  rule,  and  the  aifected  Joint  is  surrounded  by  a 
rose-colored  blush,  evanescent  on  the  slightest  pressure,  yet  return- 
ing on  its  removal.  The  tumefaction  of  tne  part  is  generally  so  con- 
•iderable  that  the  shape  of  the  hand,  the  ankle  or  other  joint  is 
completely  destroyed.  In  affections  of  the  knee  the  patella  is  often 
more  or  less  displaced  by  eflusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  Joint ;  and 
this,  together  with  the  swelling  of  the  external  parts,  obliterating 
sU  the  markings  of  its  healthy  state,  renders  the  knee  misshapen 
and  rounded,  ^^  the  surrounding  skin  becomes  dry,  tense,  and  shin- 
ing— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  experience  alone  enables  us  to  pre- 
dict that  suppuration  will  not  take  place." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  suggestive  facts  in  regard  to 
ihenmatism  is,  that  ^^  the  fever  and  constitutional  distress  are  not 
always  commensurate  with  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  local 
lymptoms."  The  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints  is  very  fre- 
quently preceded  by  febrile  disturbance ;  and  sometimes  the  fever 
runs  so  high  before  anv  local  symptoms  have  been  established,  that 
even  cautious  and  intelligent  practitioners  may  mistake  the  nature 
of  the  impending  attack.  Aloreover,  when  febrile  symptoms  do 
thus  precede  the  establishment  of  local  inflammation,  they  are  not 
only  not  increased  by  its  occurrence,  but  they  are  very  generally 
relieved,  the  pulse  becoming  calmer,  the  countenance  less  anxious, 
and  the  patient  altogether  easier  (Sydbnuam,  Fuller). 

Such  are  the  general  and  local  expressions  of  a  diseased  state  of 
the  system  in  acute  rheumatism ;  and  at  the  height  of  the  disorder 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  complete  picture  of  helplessness 
and  suffering  than  that  to  which  the  patient  is  reduced.  A  strong 
and  powerful  man,  generally  unused  to  disease,  lies  on  his  back 
motionless,  unable  to  raise  his  hand  to  wipe  the  drops  which  flow 
fast  from  his  brow  in  the  paroxysms  of  pam,  or  the  mucus  which 
irritates  his  nostril.  Indeed,  he  is  so  helpless  that  he  is  not  only 
obliged  to  be  fed,  but  to  be  assisted  at  every  operation  of  nature. 
The  sweat  in  which  he  lies  drenched  seems  to  bring  him  no  relief; 
his  bosition  admits  of  no  change ;  if  he  sleeps,  his  sleep  is  short, 
and  he  wakes  up  with  an  exacerbation  of  suffering  which  renders 
him  fretful,  impatient,  and  discontented  with  all  around  him. 

The  duration  of  acute  rheumatism  is  various ;  in  some  cases  both 
the  fever  and  local  pains  are  gone  in  three  or  four  days,  but  in  the 
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majority  of  instances  they  continue  till  about  the  teni 
fourteenth  day,  when  the  fever  disappears  and  the  pains 
subside ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  third  week,  or  the " 
of  the  fourth,  the  patient  is  recovered,  and  generally  with< 
to  the  joints  affected.  In  almost  all  cases,  however,  the 
tinues  till  after  the  fever  is  gone,  and  sometimes  for  a 
period  afterwards.  Dr.  Fullers  observations  lead  him  tai 
that,  under  ordinary  methods  of  treatment,  the  disease  4 
from  four  to  five  weeks,  and  patients  are  generallv  able  to  li 
hospital  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  week ;  and  he  consid^ 
the  average  duration  of  an  uncomplicated  attack  may  be  l{ 
by  judicious  treatment  from  a  month  or  five  weeks  to  ten  i 
a  fortnight.  The  patient,  though  recovered,  is  Jiable  to  i 
and  often  suffers  from  it. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  cardiac  mischief  are  pains  i 
ness  all  over  the  chest,  increased  on  pressing  between  the  inti 
spaces,  and  also  on  taking  a  deep  breath.  The  patient  is  r 
his  countenance  anxious,  and  occasionally  he  coughs.  On  a| 
the  stethoscope  to  the  chest  a  murmur  may  be  heard,  lot 
permanent,  and  evidently  arising  from  some  irre^lar  conti 
about  the  orifices  of  the  neart  or  from  some  affection  of  the 
Many  physicians  believe  that  the  exact  pathological  state 
pericardium  can  always  be  determined.  Thus,  if  the  inflami 
be  diffuse,  we  shall  have  a  crackling  sound  like  that  of  new  I 
the  parts  being  dry ;  or  if  serum  be  effused,  we  shall  find  tb 
moving  in  a  larger  space  than  usual.  Again,  if  lymph  be 
out,  we  shall  have  a  rubbing  sound ;  and,  lastly,  if  pus  be 
out,  it  will  be  determined  not  onlv  by  the  greater  space  in 
the  heart  moves,  but  by  the  sudaen  collapse  and  rapid  sin] 
the  patient.    (See  "Pericarditis,"  Ac.) 

If  the  disease  be  severe  and  neglected,  the  patient  may 
three  or  four  days,  of  this  secondary  aftection ;  but  under 
treatment  the  complication  seldom  continues  beyond  a  wei 
this  attack  be  altogether  neglected,  and  the  patient  survi 

Eericardial  surfaces  either  become  adherent,  or  the  valves 
eart  become  permanently  diseased ;  and  the  ulterior  effects  o 
lesions  are  dropsies,  asthma,  or  afiections  of  the  lungs,  whicl 
all  the  resources  of  our  art,  and  ultimately  they  are  to  be 
among  the  most  fatal  maladies  incident  to  humanity. 

The  pain  in  chronic  rheumatism  is  often  latent,  unless  tl 
be  moved,  and  then  the  agony  is  severe.  In  many  cases  it  i( 
cent  during  the  day,  but  it  is  extremely  acute  during  the 
This  .pain  has  a  ^reat  tendency  to  shift  from  joint  to  joint 
subsicfin^  and  again  recurring.  Redness  is  rarely  present  in  < 
rheumatism;  and,  indeed,  pain  is  the  character  by  which  it  i 
commonly  indicated;  so  tnat  the  term  "pains"  is  not  infrec 
understood  to  mean  "  chronic  rheumatism."  In  military  i 
practice  much  caution  and  circumspection  is  necessary  in  ass 
to  "pains"  alone  their  proper  significance. 

It  is  often  impossible  at  first  sight  to  state  positively,  fr 
appearance  of  a  soldier,  whether  a  man  who  complains  of  " 
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is  or  18  not  sofferinff  from  chronic  rheumatism,  expressing  itself  by 
^  painB  "  amongst  the  extensive  white  fibrous  tissues  which  consti- 
tute the  sheaths  of  the  muscles,  the  covering  of  the  bones,  and  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints.    The  man  may  really  suffer  excruciating 
puns  in  the  muscles  of  a  limb,  or  in  the  fibrous  tissues  round  a 
joint,  and  may  be  quite  incapable  of  using  his  limbs  in  any  way,  or 
at  all  events  of  performing  the  active  duties  of  a  soldier;  ana  yet 
there  may  be  no  appreciable  heat  or  local  swelling — ^no  material  dis- 
torbanoe  of  the  s^^stem  at  the  time — ^no  altered  state  of  the  toneue 
or  dist orbed  condition  of  the  pulse,  to  indicate  what  he  really  sufiers. 
8och  cases  must  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  with  due  caution  to 
l^event  ^ pains"  becoming  epidemic  amongst  the  men.    The  military 
medical  officer  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  meet  with  two  classes 
of  cases,  namely, — (1.)  Old  soliders  who  have  previously  suffered 
from  rheumatism,  or  who  are  predisposed  to  the  disease,  and,  it  may 
be,  ^  worn  out"  by  previous  disease  and  mode  of  life,  and  who  suffer 
from  chronic  rheumatism,  expressed  by  ^^ pains"  difiused  over  all 
the  joints  and  ^neral  fibrous  tissues  of  the  body.    The  continued 
exercise  of  military  duties  induces  so  much  fatigue  that  the  diges- 
tive functions  become  impaired,  and  '^ pains"  are  induced.     Such 
men  must  not  be  regarded  as  schemers.    (2.)  Another  class  of  men 
present  themselves  with  ^^  pains,"  who  have  resolved,  by  all  and 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  escape  as  much  duty  as  possible,  and 
endeavor  to  make  the  hospital  a  nouse  of  refuge.    ^^ Pains"  are 
complained  of  in  the  knees,  hips,  shoulders,  or  loins ;  yet  the  men 
may  be  in  good  health.    Such  men,  in  the  first  instance,  must  also 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  till,  by  care  and  patient  investigation 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  life  in  those  men,  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
fully  made  out  (Gordon,  in  Indian  Annals^  1860).    Records  of  tem- 
perature taken  regularly  and  continuously  will  be  found  especially 
oeeful  in  eoniine  to  a  conclusion  regarding  such  cases. 

The  lesions  of  motion  vary  from  mere  stiflhess  to  an  entire  bind- 
ing down  of  the  joint.  In  this  manner  the  hip  and  shoulder  may 
be  so  firmly  fixed  that  the  arm  cannot  be  extended  or  the  leg 
raised.  The  knee  and  elbow-joints  are  generally  semi-fixed  and 
caunot  be  straightened ;  while  the  finders,  if  straightened,  cannot 
be  bent,  or,  if  bent,  cannot  be  straightened.  When  the  joint  is 
fixed,  the  muscles  of  the  limb  often  oecome  atrophied,  sometimes 
partially  so.  Chronic  rheumatism  sometimes  disappears  in  a  few 
nours  or  in  a  few  days,  but  it  may  last  many  weeks  or  months,  or 
even  years. 

Diaynotit. — The  only  diseases  with  which  acute  rheumatism, 
when  attended  with  swelling  and  redness,  can  be  confounded,  are 
enrsipelas,  gout,  and  irichinous  disease  (see  page  843,  vol.  i). 
Chronic  rheumatism  is  also  often  of  difficult  diagnosis  when  it 
attacks  the  intercostal  spaces  or  diaphragm.  It  is  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  pleuritic  pains,  or  with  other  afiections  of  the  chest. 
It  may  also  be  confounded  with  many  neuralgic  afiections,  as  well 
as  with  pleuritic  diseaues. 

Prognosis. — The  number  of  deaths  from  acute  rheumatism  hardly 
exceeds  one  out  of  every  thousand  deaths  for  all  causes ;  whence  it 
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18  manifest  that  this  disease  is  seldom  fatal,  although  one 
most  common,  painful,  and  severe  diseases  of  this  country*;  al 
haps  the  number  of  unsuccessful  cases  hardlj  exceeds  one^ 
per  cent.     But  although  this  disease  is  rarely  immediately  tai 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  ultimately  die  from  diseases 
heart,  apparently  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  rheumatic  ] 
Very  few  deaths  occur  from  chronic  rheumatism,  so  tbi 
numbers  that  die  bear  but  a  veir  small  projjortion  to  than 
more  or  less  constantly  suiFer.    Tne  constitutional  state  asso 
with  rheumatism  is  one  in  which  attacks  of  bad  health  culn 
at  last  in  more  or  less  severe  paroxysms,  after  which  the  j 
for  a  time  appears  to  have  improved  in  health,  and  been  bett 
his  illness. 

[Some  interesting  observations  on  the  state  of  the  urine  in  acute 
matism,  as  bearing  upon  the  prc^nosis  of  the  disease,  have  been 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Stevenson  {Ouy^s  Hospital  Reports^  1866).  His  a 
sions  are:  (1.)  When  tlie  exoretion  of  solid  materials  in  the  nri 
large,  the  patient  niakes,  other  things  being  equal,  a  rapid  recover] 
tlie  other  heind,  in  lingering  caaes  tlie  excretion  of  solids  is  usually  i 
(2.)  The  urine  being  invariably  scanty  in  bulk,  but  generally  (from 
cause  only)  of  high  density,  a  useful  guide  to  the  progress  of  the 
may  probably  be  foun,d  by  diluthig  the  urine  to  the  normal  bulk,  and 
ascertaining  its  specific  gravity.  According  now  as  it  is  of  high  oi 
density  will  the.  progress  of  the  disease  probably  be  favorable  or  unf 
able.  (3.)  Though  the  excretion  of  urea  is  usually  greater  during 
height  of  the  disease  than  during  convalescence,  this  is  not  inevitabi 
case ;  the  reverse  sometimes  occurs.  Though  the  excretion  of  ur 
greater  during  the.  disease  than  d^uring  the  early  stage  of  recovery 
urea  in  the  former  stage  seldpm  very  much  exceeds  in  amount  the  no 
physiological  excretion.  (4.)  The  uric  acid  is  always  much  incrc 
while  the  disease  continues.  (5.)  The  phosphoric  acid  is  general 
greater  amount  d^uring  the  progress  of  the  disease  than  during  reco' 
but  the  quantity^  of  this  substance  is  rarely  much  in  excess  of  the  c 
tity  secreted  in  health.  (6.)  The  excretion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  gene 
increased,  and  often  largely^  but  it  is  variable.] 

Causes — If-  we  look  to  the  course  and  antecedent  phenomei 
rheumatism,  it  drlters  from  all  ordinary  inflanmiations  in  the 
dency  it  ha&  to  subside  in  one  part  and  to  appear  in  another — 
nomena  explicable  by  the  laws  of  morbid  poisons  of  constituti 
origin,  but  which  are  opposed  to  all  we  know  of  the  laws  of  < 
nary  inflammation.  An  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  is  a  serit 
febrile  paroxysms,  during  which,  while  one  joint  gets  well,  ano 
becomes  aflfected ;  and  this  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  cai 
aufemic  constitutions,  or  those  which  are  enfeebled  from  any  c« 
Supposing  this  view  of  the  case  should  ultimately  prove  correc 
will  follow  that  cold  and  wet,  by  lowering  the  vitality  of  pj 
greatly  assist  or  promote  the  action  of  the  poison,  but  are  not 
great  agents  in  the  production  of  this  disease.  Any  more  exj 
mvestigation  into  the  remote  or  predisposing  causes  of  rheuma' 
is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  i 
tical  with  those  causes  which  produce  catarrh.    Those,  how€ 
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who  refer  catarrh  to  the  viciBsitudes  of  temperature  only,  attribute 
rheomatism  to  this  cause  alone ;  but  the  returns  of  rheumatism 
oecurrinff  in  the  different  conmiands  of  our  army  effectually  blast 
8Qch  an  Hypothesis.  It  is  not  in  the  coldest  climates  that  rheuma- 
tism is  most  prevalent,  but  at  those  seasons  and  in  those  climates  re- 
markable for  damp  and  variable  weather ;  and  ^^  thus,"  says  Sir  A. 
ToUoch,  ^^  we  find  in  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  the  Mauritius  the  proportion  of  rheumatic  affections  even 
greater  than  in  the  inclement  regions  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  ;" 
and  though  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have 
occasionally  been  without  rain  for  several  years,  yt;t  rheumatism  is 
more  frequent  in  that  command  than  in  the  W  est  Indies,  where 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  as  remarkably  the  reverse.  Ex- 
posure to  wet,  however,  would  appear  to  have  much  influence  in 
causing  that  impairment  of  healtn  which  induces  rheumatism,  for 
we  find  the  returns  of  the  navy  show  a  considerably  larger  propor- 
tionate number  of  attacks  than  in  the  armv ;  the  number  jter  tkou- 
sand  annual  mean  strength  attacked  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet  being 
6S.9 ;  in  the  West  India  and  North  American'  station,  69 ;  and  in 
the  South  American  station,  72.8.  A  predisposing  cause  of  rheu- 
matism lies  not  so  much  in  the  abstract  degree  of  cold  as  in  the 
range  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes ;  and  Dr.  Hay  garth  has  estimated 
that  the  number  of  persons  attacked  with  rheumatism  in  summer 
is  to  those  attacked  m  winter  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  seven. 

A  very  small  number  of  children  suffer  from  rheumatism.  Out 
of  73  cases  given  by  Chomel,  2  only  were  attacked  under  fifteen 
yean — 85  for  the  first  time  between  fifteen  and  thirty — 22  from 
thirty  to  forty — 7  cases  from  forty-five  to  sixty — and  7  cases  after 
sixty.  At  whatever  age,  however,  rheumatism  occurs,  one  attack, 
while  it  indicates  the  existing  diathesis,  yet  does  not  establish  a 
predisposition  to  another;  and  although  many  are  always  martyrs 
to  the  affection,  yet  a  well-developed  rheumatic  paroxysm  and  a 
complete  recovery  tends  to  estabhsh,  under  attention  to  diet  and 
the  prevention  of  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
tection for  a  time ;  but  anything  which  exercises  a  prolonged  de- 
pressing influence  upon  the  system,  especially  if  there  is  at  the  same 
time  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease,  may  induce  the  devel- 
opment of  a  severe  rheumatic  aftection.  The  disease  is  distinctly 
hereditary.  Dr.  Fuller  has  traced  the  hereditary  taint  in  nearly 
29  per  cent,  of  the  cases  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital.  Men 
are  believed  to  be  more  liable  than  women  to  rheumatism ;  but 
women,  after  menstruation  has  ceased,  become  more  liable  to  rheu- 
matism than  males  about  the  same  age. 

Treatment.— It  seldom  if  ever  happens  that  the  cure  of  rheuma- 
tism can  be  safely  intrusted  to  any  single  remedy ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  as  already  indicated,  points  to  various  methods 
and  combinations  of  treatment  as  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  success- 
ful issue. 

VenesecHon^  ealonifl  combined  with  purgatives^  and  opium^  are  the 
three  remedies  which  have  been  most  generally  made  use  of  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism ;  but  many  other  remedies  have  also  been 
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and  are  still  advocated  exclnsively  by  not  a  few.  These  aa 
cially  vapor  and  hatrair  baths^  antimony^  rinehona^  colchicum^ffm 
sulphur^  nitrey  lenKm-juxce^  alkalies^  and  their  sails.  Veratria 
cently  been  added  to  the  list. 

But  as  the  disease,  when  nneomplicated,  may  terminate  80< 
later  in  recovery,  and  may  sometimes  subside  with  marvellotu 
ity  under  every  variety  of  remedy,  it  is  obvious  that  no  Bon 
ference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  success  of  any  particular  met 
treatment,  unless  such  treatment  has  been  largely  adopted  ii 
of  similar  severity-as  estimated  by  the  correlation  of  pnk 
piration,  and  temperature  (measured  by  thermometer) — and 
attended  with  tolerably  uniform  results.    Each  and  every  pi 
treatment  which  has  therefore  been  hitherto  proposed  is  reg 
by  the  profession  as  unsatisfactory.    (See  account  of  a  disoi 
upon  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Dickinson  to  the  Royal  Med.-Chir.  ft 
of  London,  and  reported  in  the  Medical  papers  of  21st  of  June,* 
If  in  one  person's  hands  any  particular  remedial  course  has  p 
efficient,  it  has  signally  failed  in  those  of  another.    K  at  on€ 
a  remedy  has  proved  efficacious,  it  has  been  found  inert  or  injn 
at  another,  under  different  circumstances  of  age,  sex,  con^titi 
and  the  like.    These  facts  ought  not  to  appear  strange  to  thoM 
consider  the  true  nature  of  the  disorder,  and  the  variety  of  cii 
stances  under  which  the  physician  mav  be  called  upon  to  mil 
to  his  patient's  relief.    Jftleeding,  which  in  the  young,  pletl 
and  robust,  may  be  necessary  to  allay  excessive  vascular  actioE 
cause  free  secretion,  may  in  the  weakly  induce  irritability  oi 
heart  and  a  consequent  attack  of  cardiac  inflammation.    0[ 
which  in  one  person  may  prove  of  the  greatest  service  in  prom< 
free  perspiration  and  in  allaying  the  general  irritability  of  the 
tem,  may  in  another  check  the  biliary,  "  lock  up"  other  secret 
and  tkus  prevent  the  elimination  o/efFete  or  ^deleterious  m 
from  the  system.    The  continued  use  of  calomel,  and  constant  ] 
ing  by  its  means,  which  may  be  beneficial  to  one  patient,  b 
moving  large  quantities  of  unhealthy  secretions,  may  unneceee 
exhaust  the  strength  of  another,  and  tend  very  greatly  to  im 
recovery.    And  so  in  regard  to  every  remedy  wmch  lias  been 
posed :  what  is  useful  at  one  time  may  prove  useless,  or  posit 
mjurious,  at  another. 

[Of  12  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  without  cardiac  complici 
treated  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  Toi 
which  ^'  palliative  measures  solely  were  employed,"  the  mean  dui 
of  the  disease  was  26  days — the  maximum  being  56,  and  the  mini 
12  days.'*'  Of  25  unselected  cases,  treated  without  curative  drugs 
a  little  opium  when  the  pain  was  very  severe,  and  a  purgative  whei 
bowels  were  costive),  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  at  St.  Mary's  Hos 
London,  the  mean  stay  in  hospital  was  21.1  days.f 

In  the  years  1863,  '64,  and  '65,  41  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 

*  [il  Qmiribution  towards  the  Natural  History  of  Articular  RhewmaHtm, 
Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  1863.1 
t  [Ltcturu:  Chiefly  CUnical.    Am.  Ed.,  p.  176.] 
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tmted  by  Dtb.  W.  W.  OuU,  and  O.  Owen  Rees,  pretty  much  on  the  ex- 
pectmnt  plan.  In  Dr.  Oull's  thirty-seven  cases,  in  several  an  occasional 
dose  of  Dover's  powders,  or  half  a  grain  of  opium,  and  two  or  three 
ooDGee  of  brandy  a  day,  were  given,  but  the  main  treatment  was  Julep, 
mentbe  c.  taraxaci.  One  of  the  main  objects  he  had  in  view  was  to  en- 
deavor to  gain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural  course  of  the 
disease.  No  selection  was  made  in  the  cases ;  they  were  all  well-marked. 
Tlie  foar  cases  of  Dr.  Rees  were  treated  with  mint-water  only.  They 
were  all  under  30  years  of  age,  except  4,  whose  ages  were  respectively, 
3S,  34,  42,  and  43.    22  were  males,  and  19  females. 

The  average  nomber  of  days  from  the  admission  into  hos- 
pital to  the  cessation  of  pain,  skin  cool  and  no  relapse,  .     18.1      16.6 

The  aTerage  namber  of  days  from  the  admission  to  com- 
plete eonvalescence,  oat  of  bed,  and  no  relapse,  16.6      21.4 

The  average  namber  of  4ays  in  hospital,   ....    27.6      26.8 

The  condition  of  the  heart  in  these  cases  was  as  follows : 

iTidenoe  of  pericarditis, in  6 

A  bruit  mostly  heard  at  the  apex, 17 

Bhythm  of  the  heart  irregular,  but  no  bruit,          ....  2 

First  sound  prolon^^,  but  no  actual  bruit, 2 

Suspected  myocarditis, 1 

NotsUted, 2 

No  abnomial  founds, 11 

41 

The  average  duration  of  the  disease  in  7  cases,  in  which  there  was  no 
evidence  of  the  heart  being  involved,  was  8.5  days ;  while  in  6  cases,  in 
which  the  heart  was  affect^,  it  was  23.6  days.  In  the  cases  with  little 
or  no  cardiac  disease,  the  shortest  duration  of  the  acute  symptoms  was 
6  days,  the  longest  16  days.  Where  the  cardiac  disease  was  great,  the 
shortest  duration  of  acute  symptoms  was  7  days,  the  longest  38  days. 
On  the  heart-complication,  the  effect  of  not  using  curative  drugs  could 
not  be  settled,  as  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cases  the  signs  of  cardiac 
disease  were  present  on  admission  into  hospital,  but  Dr.  Gull's  impres- 
sion is  that  the  cases  so  treated  were  not  more  liable.  Dr.  Rees  re- 
marks :  "  The  great  point  here  illustrated  is,  that  when  treating  acute 
rheumatism  we  are  dealing  with  a  disease  which  seems  to  go  on  to  cure 
quite  unassisted,  and  that  this  happens  even  when  it  appears  in  its  acutest 
fonn.'** 

Dr.  Garrod  says :  "For  several  years  I  have  treated  some  of  my  rheu- 
matic patients  in  hospital  on  a  purely  expectant  plan,  and  although  the 
cases  have  not  yet  been  tabulated,  some  of  the  results  have  been  so  de- 
cided as  not  to  be  mistaken.  I  am  quite  certain  that  many  cases  of  even 
severe  rheumatic  fever  get  rapidly  well  without  the  administration  of 
drugs,  and  on  simply  colored  or  camphor-water  the  improvement  is  often 
so  quick  and  satisfiaictory,  that  had  not  the  nature  of  the  treatment  been 
known,  great  virtue  would  surely  have  been  ascribed  to  it ;  on  the  other 
band,  in  many  cases  the  disease,  runs  a  lengthened  course  with  many 
partial  relapses ;  such  tardiness  is  often  found  under  other  plans  of  treat- 
ment.'^    (Reynold's  System  of  Medicine^  voL  i.)] 

To  learn  how  to  adapt  our  present  remedies  to  the  exigencies  of 

•  [Oiiy'f  Hotpiial  ReporU^  8d  series,  vol.  xi,  1866.] 
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ich  particular  case  is  what  is  now  most  of  all  requiredi^ 
bemnatism  is  manifestly  a  highly  inflammatory  disease, ' 
ecnliar  constitutional  origin,  as  nas  heen  fiilly  illustral 
lood  drawn  presents  a  more  copions  layer  of  "  buff**  tl 
ther  diseases.  The  proportion  of  fibrine  beinff  greatly  ii 
re  can  hardly  feel  surprised  that  bleeding  has  been  largely 
ourse  to.  But  although  bleeding  has  been  extensively 
lie  profession  has  hitherto  been  much  divided  as  to  the  ad| 
erived  from  the  practice.  A  careful  analysis  of  coi^ictjl 
ence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  general  bloodletting  is  no 
ecommended,  and  on  pathological  grounds  it  is  not  justifia^ 
dvantage  is  gained  as  to  time ;  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  6 
}  worse  than  the  disease,  for  it  would  be  felt  oy  most  pen 
heir  lives  ;  but  temporary,  if  any,  abatement  of  sufferings  3 
bs  use ;  lastly,  this  mode  of  treatment  appears  to  have  cat 
he  practice  of  Bouillaud  an  unusually  large  number  of  o 
arditis — ^a  larger  number,  indeed,  than  has  heen  witnessed 
ther  person  in  the  profession.  A  predisposition  to  cardiac  : 
lation  is  doubtless  engendered  by  copious  and  repeated 
dtting :  one-half  the  cases  became  so  complicated  arter  trei 
»y  bleeding  (Dickinson).  It  undoubtedly  increases  the  irrit 
f  the  heart,  and  consequently  favors  the  production  of  i 
omplication.  Repeated  observation  has  led  Dr.  Fuller  and 
0  believe  that  general  bloodletting  is  only  beneficial  in  first  i 
ccurring  in  young,  robust,  and  otherwise  healthy  persons,  p 
Etrly  in  tnose  cases  which  are  marked  by  unusual  severity  o 
vmptoms,  or  are  unaccompanied  by  free  perspiration.  It  ot 
11  times  to  be  cautiously  employed,  and  carried  to  a  small 
nly — viz.,  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces,  according  to  the  a| 
trength  of  the  patient,  the  object  being  to  favor  the  action  c 
emedieSy  and  to  promote  free  secretion^  by  its  use,  rather  t'. 
rrest  or  cut  short  the  disease  (Latham,  Fuller).  If,  the 
perspiration  is  free,  and  remedies  are  absorbed,  bloodletting 
o  be  thought  of.  In  mild  cases  it  is  unnecessary  ;  in  the  d 
,nd  those  of  weakly  constitutions,  it  is  inadmissible ;  and 
irell-expressed  rheumatic  diathesis,  or  when  the  disease  is  die 
acertained  to  be  hereditary,  it  utterly  fails  in  modifying  tl 
ad  action,  is  ill-borne  by  the  system,  and  therefore  snomd  ( 
practised  under  the  extremely  urgent  and  specific  conditio 
iientioned  (Willan,  Fordyce,  Alison,  Todd,  Watson,  I 

)ICKIN80N). 

If  circumstances,  therefore,  ever  warrant  its  employm 
»ught  necessarily  to  take  the  lead  of  all  other  measures,  an 
>e  used  in  the  young,  plethoric,  and  robust,  in  whom  se 
s  insufficient,  whose  pulse  is  full  and  bounding,  and  whoi 
B  dry,  and  hot,  and  burning.  A  single  bleeding  is  sufficien 
ieve  the  excessive  congestion,  on  which  the  want  of  secreti 
jreat  measure  depends,  and  which  forms  an  obstacle  to  the 
►f  those  remedies  on  which  we  rely  for  effecting  a  cure. 
)urgation  is  also  to  be  avoided.  It  is  injurious  for  three  r 
—J^irsty  Because  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  cure  of  the  patiei 
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like  bleeding,  tends  greatly  to  reduce  his  strength  and  protract  re- 
covery. Second^  Because,  from  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  the 
patient  \b  <^uite  incapable  of  moving,  and  his  sufferings  are  aggra- 
vated^ his  irritability  is  increased,  and  his  heart's  action  acceler- 
ated, by  the  repeated  shifting  of  his  position,  which  is  rendered 
necesfiary  by  the  calls  of  nature.  And,  Thirds  Because  it  neces- 
sarily gives  rise  to  more  or  less  exposure,  which  must  be  prejudicial 
to  a  person  bathed  in  perspiration  (Fuller). 

The  aim  of  purgation  in  rheumatism  should  be  to  obtain  merely 
a  single  free  evacuation  every  morning,  after  having  obtained  one 
fall  (^jection  by  the  following  combination : 

B.  Calomelanos,  gr.  v ;  Pulv.  Jalap  Co.,  9y-5J ;  Pulv.  Zingiberis,  gr. 
i^|-gr.  V ;  mi9ce.  This  powder,  taken  in  a  little  milk,  will  secure  an 
abundant  secretion  firom  the  glandular  follicles  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane. 

The  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  then  to  be  maintained  by 
mild  saline  puigatives,  such  as  the  potassio-4artrate  of  soda^  stdphate 
and  carbonate  ofnuignesia^  taken  as  a  draught  in  the  morning  ;  and 
preceded  every  second  night  by  a  Plummer's  pill  at  bedtime,  com- 
raned  or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  with  a  full  dose  of  opium ; 
or  a  ^rain  of  the  watery  extract  of  Barbadoes  aloes  may  be  found 
sufficient  on  alternate  days.  Opium  may  be  given  with  the  great- 
est advantage  in  the  early  and  most  painful  stage  of  the  disease 
oocnmng  in  adults,  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  grains  of  the  pow- 
der in  twenty-four  hourSy  or  two  grains  of  the  extract  of  opium  may 
be  given  every  night :  to  children,  half-grain  doses  of  the  powder, 
or  lees,  according  tp  age,  may  be  given  every*  three  or  four  hours. 
The  bowels  require  to  be  kept  open  during  its  use  ;  and  its  influence 
requires  to  be  closely  umtched,  ti  the  urine  increases  in  quantity,  if 
the  motions  become  more  healthy  in  appearance,  and  the  coated 
tongue  cleaner  and  less  red,  the  influence  of  the  opium  is  beneiicial. 
It  encourages  sweating. 

Colchicum  administered  alone  is  a  dangerous  agent ;  but  its  virtue 
as  a  remedy  may  be  obtained  in  small  doses  in  combination  with 
other  medicines.  It  may  be  given  with  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha^ 
alkalies^  and  opium.  It  promotes  evacuation  by  the  kidneys,  and 
appears  to  exercise  some  unknown  influence  over  the  process  of 
assimilation,  whereby  the  formation  of  the  rheumatic  poison  is 
checked.  It  is  only  in  some  cases,  however,  that  it  appears  to  be 
of  service.  It  is  far  less  eflficacious  in  the  weak  and  nervous  than 
in  the  more  robust  and  less  easily  depressed,  and  of  less  value  in 
^laieXj  fibrous  rheumatism  than  in  cases  where  the  synovial  inflammxi^ 
tiim  predominates ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fuller  it  has  proved 
less  advantageous  in  proportion  as  the  fever  has  exceeded  the  artic- 
ular swelling,  and  as  the  urine  has  been  less  highly  charged  with 
litbates.  The  operation  of  this  remedy  must  under  all  cir(;um- 
•tances  be  most  carefully  watched ;  and  a  daily  evacuation  from 
the  lK)wels  must  be  secured  during  its  use.  If  the  lithates  disap- 
pear from  the  urine,  if  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  if  faintness,  nausea, 
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or  pumng  supervene,  the  eclehicum  must  be  at  onoe  dii 
but  tin  some  one  of  these  symptoms  occur,  a  grain  or  a 
a  half  of  the  aceUms  extract  or  the  inspissated  juice j  or 
to  ticenty  minims  of  the  wine  of  cclehieumy  may  be  safelyi 
advantage  administered  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Veratria  is  to  be  used  in  small  doses.    The  oroinary  fc 
ommended  is : 

Yeratria  and  extract  of  opium,  one  grain  each,  to  be  divi< 
pills,  of  which  two  pills  are  to  be  given  the  first  day,  three 
four  the  third,  five  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  increasing  one  pill 
until  the  condition  of  the  pulse  or  the  irritation  of  the  mucous 
compels  a  diminution. 


N 


The  beneficial  effects  of  guaiacum  are  obtained  in  tbdj 
which  are  unaccompanied  by  perspiration,  and  in  which  t| 
tory  organs  are  gently  excitea  by  the  action  of  the  remec 
when  the  patient  is  perspiring  freely,  and  when  it  neithoi 
nor  causes  diuresis,  very  little  benefit  is  obtained  from 
Combined  with  bitartrate  of  potass^  sulphur,  and  rhubarb,  it 
tutes  the  chief  ingredient  in  a  celebrated  empirical  formi 
known  to  Army  medical  officers  under  the  name  of  *^  Cheli 
sioner,"  which  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  amongst  old 
as  a  remedv  for  the  ^^  pains,"  or  chronic  rheumatism. 

In  some  large  hospitals,  both  civil  and  military,  this  re 
in  common  use  in  the  treatment  of  old  chronic  cases.  Its 
sition  is  as  follows : 

B.  Pulv.  Ouaiaci,  Jj ;  Pulv.  Rhei,  Jij ;  Bitartr.  Potass®, 
Sublim.,  aa  5J ;  Pulveris  Nucis  Moschatse,  ^ij ;  MeL,  Ibj ;  mi 
Of  this  compoimd  two  large  spoonfals  may  be  taken  night  and  i 

The  general  treatment  originally  recommended  by  Brc 
(1764),  and  followed  successfully  by  Macbride  (1772),  3 
Fuller,  Fumival,  Garrod,  and  now  by  many  other  physi< 
that  by  alkalies  and  the  neutral  salts,  with  colchicum,  a  litl 
mony  being  sometimes  added,  with  the  occasional  aid  of 
used  only  as  a  purgative,  to  promote  evacuation  j&x)m  the  g 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Baths  are  never  to  be  ei 
if  the  skin  is  acting  freely ;  but  if  it  is  hot,  dry,  and  bun 
action  may  be  successfully  stimulated  by  means  of  the  y 
hot-air  bath. 

If  the  bowels  act  once  a  day,  a  laxative  dose  of  calomel  am 
may  now  and  again  be  prescribed,  if  necessary,  with  the  view  i 
fying  the  character  of  the  intestinal  secretions.  Dark-colo 
offensive  stools  indicate  the  necessity  for  the  dose,  follow- 
draught  of  infusion  of  senna,  together  with  half  an  ounce 
potassio4artrate  of  soaa  and  twenty  minims  of  the  vinum  colci 
these  should  be  repeated  every  evening  and  morning  till  h 
evacuations  are  obtained — i.  €.,  till  the  motions  are  light- 
more  bilious,  and  less  offensive. 

Mercury  has  been  recommended  with  the  view  of  warding 
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diac  symptoms ;  but  when  it  is  given  so  as  to  aliect  the  constitution 
bef<H«  the  commencement  of  cwliac  inflammation,  it  not  only  has 
DO  influence  in  preventing  the  disease,  but,  by  the  irritability  and 
general  depression  which  it  occasions,  appears  to  modify  the  course 
of  the  disease  in  a  manner  by  no  means  conducive  to  recovery.  It 
destroys  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  adds  to  the  anaemia.  About 
one  in  four  cases  treated  with  mercury  are  liable  to  cardiac  com- 
pticmtion  (Dickikson). 

AlkalieSj  or  the  neutral  salts,  may  be  given  in  combination  with 
adehicum^  full  doses  of  opium^  and  a  little  antimony.  They  aid  the 
disintegration,  and  increase  the  elimination  of  sulphuric  acid,  by 
aofmenting  the  alkaline  condition  of  the  blood  (Parkes).  The  at- 
katies  ought  to  be  given  largely.  The  patients  lose  their  pains 
under  their  influence,  and  proceed  rapidly  to  convalescence.  The 
pulse  is  generally  tranquillized  vntYnn  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
eommencement  of  treatment,  and  if  in  twenty-four  hours  the  pain 
is  lolled  and  the  local  inflammation  greatly  subdued,  the  constitu- 
tion is  evidently  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  remedv. 

The  form  in  which  the  remedy  is  to  be  given  is  that  of  a  simple 
mdine  or  nitre  draughty  to  which  from  two  to  three  drachms  of  the 
pciassio4artrate  of  soda  mav  be  added,  with  ten  to  fifteen  minims  of 
the  vinum  cclchici^  from  fineen  to  twenty  minims  of  the  vinum  anti- 
numiij  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  ofopium^  or  of 
Battley's  sedative  solution,  to  prevent  the  salt  running  off  by  the 
bowels.  This  draught  is  repeated  for  the  first  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient  and  the  severity  of  the  attack ;  and  if  pain 
is  excessive,  a  pill  containing  half  a  grain  to  a  nain  and  a  half  of 
oinum,  or  an  equivalent  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  may  be  given 
once  or  twice  daily.  In  the  use  of  these  remedies,  constipation 
and  narcotism  are  to  be  avoided  on  the  one  hand,  and  diarrhoea 
to  be  guarded  against  on  the  other  (Fuller).  If  the  saline  treat- 
ment 18  to  be  used  alone,  then  a  solution  of  nitrate^  acetate^  and  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  should  be  given  in  such  doses  that  ten  or  twelve 
drachms  of  the  two  latter  salts  together  are  taken  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Half  a  drachm  of  the  acetate^  with  a  drachm  or  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  the  bicarbonate^  and  ten  grains  of  nitre^  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water  and  su^ar,  or  lemonade,  and  given 
every  two  hours,  night  and  day,  until  the  joint  affection  and  pains 
have  begun  to  yield  in  severity,  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Or 
the  following:  Nitrate  of  potash^  one  drachm ;  acetate  of  potash^  three 
drachms ;  water ^  eight  ounces.  Of  this  mixture  one  ounce  for  a 
dose  ought  to  be  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  ;  or  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains  of 
the  Inf^armnate  of  soda^  or  of  potash^  may  be  given  every  three  or  four 
hours  in  half  a  bottle  of  soda  or  seltzer  water  ;  or  in  an  effervescent 
ritratr  of  ammonia^  or  potash  draught  (Tanner).  This  is  the  treat- 
ment wliifh  most  of  all  seems  efficient  in  warding  off  the  cardiac 
complications ;  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Fumival  was  the  first  (after  Trout)  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  use  of  alkaline  remedies 
(carbonas  pota^sa:)  in  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism^  and  especially  as 
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a  preventive  of  the  cardiac  complication  {Lancet^  1841,  p 
The  good  effects  of  such  treatment  as  a  preventive  of  the  c 
affections  have  been  since  fully  demonstrated  by  Fuller,  G 
Basham,  Goodfellow,  and  others.    To  be  effective,  the  remedi 
be  carried  out  with  energy  and  perseverance,  till  the  articuli 
febrile  disturbance  is  lessened,  and  till  an  alkaline  condition  i 
urine  is  established  as  soon  as  possible.     Zdquor  potassce  in  Sss. 
may  also  be  given  to  the  extent  of  3iij  to  3vj  in  twenty-four 
(Parees).    ^brocklesby  is  the  earliest  authority  for  the  use  of 
doses  of  nitre  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism.    He  eiyi 
for  a  diluting  drink,  water  gruel  boiled  smooth,  in  each  qui 
which  he  dissolved  two  dracnms  of  nitre^  with  or  without  f 
He  often  thus  prevailed  on  soldiers  to  take  ten  drachms  or  mi 
nitre  in  twenty-four  hours. 

[Of  26  cases  treated  by  Chambers  with  nitre,  the  mean  stay  in  ho 
was  40  days.  Of  141  treated  with  scruple  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  p< 
twice  daily,  the  mean  stay  in  hospital  was  34.3  days.  Of  the  33  tr 
with  less  quantities  of  the  potash,  it  was  40  days.] 

The  alkaline  treatment  of  rheumatism  as  the  basis  of  operat 
seems  by  far  the  most  rational ;  for  it  has  now  been  abundantb 
monstrated  that  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  there  is  an  abac 
deficiencv  of  the  saline  ingredients  of  the  blood  ;  and  while  the 
also  a  liabilitv  to  fibrinous  exudation,  the  tendency  of  saline  remc 
is  to  suspend  the  separation  of  fibrine  (Stevens).  The  treatn 
which  has  saline  remedies  for  its  basis  thus  contributes  to  res 
the  balance  of  the  saline  ingredients*in  the  blood,  and  controls 
tendency  to  fibrinous  deposition.  The  progress  of  iuflamma 
action  being  thus  retarded,  time  is  gained  for  other  remedies  to  e: 
the  diminution  of  the  excess  of  fibrine  present  in  the  blood,  as 
as  the  destruction  of  the  rheumatic  element,  whatever  that  maj 
One^  tico^  or  even  three  ounces  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  the  twe 
four  hours,  but  it  must  be  very  freely  diluted  in  lemonade  o 
gruel.  The  urine  passed  under  its  influence  acquires  a  high  spe 
gravity,  1.026, 1.040. 

In  the  experience  of  Dr.  Chambers  the  nitre  treatment  is  nc 

£reservative  against  cardiac  complications  as  the  treatment  ^ 
carbonate  of  potash ;  but  his  observations  are  not  conclusive 
cause  those  treated  with  the  latter  remedy  were  also  envelope 
blankets  and  fliannel,  so  that  no  linen  was  allowed  to  touch  the  i 
— ^a  most  important  curative  management  of  rheumatic  cases,  wl 
cannot  be  over-valued.  "  Bedding  in  blankets  reduces  by  a  good  ti 
fourths  the  risk  of  inflammation  of  the  heart  run  by  patients  in  r 
matic  fever  ^diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  when  it 
occur^  and  diminishes  still  further  the  danger  of  death  by  that  or 
other  lesion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  protract  the  convcdesce^ 
(Chambers's  Lectures^  chiefly  Clinical  [Am.  Ed.  p.  178]). 

[The  patient's  bed  is  made  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  A  muslin  shi: 
shift  may  be  allowed ;  but  if  the  patients  have  underclothing  only  of 
prohibited  sort,  they  are  better  naked.    Sheets  are  removed,  and  the  1 
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it  carefbllj  wrapped  ap  in  blankets,  the  newest  and  fluffiest  that  can  be 
got,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  shut  off  all  accidental  drafts  from  the 
head.  The  bed-clothes  being  put  so,  are  kept  so,  and  the  attendants  and 
patients  are  warned,  that  on  no  account  are  they  to  be  thrown  off.  ^^  It 
is  impossible,"  sajs  Dr.  Chambers,  ^Ho  make  too  much  of  the  value  of 
afasolate  rest,  and  an  evenly  high  temperature  to  the  skin  in  rheumatic 
fever.  They  are  worth  all  the  other  means  of  relief  put  together.  Since 
I  have  succeeded  in  getting  our  nurses  to  adopt  them  as  a  uc^ersal  rule 
in  every  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  I  have  had  hardly  any  patients  to  treat 
fiir  inflammation  of  the  heart"  (loc.  ciL^  Am.  Ed.,  p.  158). 

In  the  chapter  on  Rheumatism  in  Reynold's  System  of  Medicine^  Dr. 
Oarrod  speaks  thus  of  the  quino-alkaline  treatment,  of  which,  he  states, 
he  has  made  very  extensive  use  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  from  which, 
he  thinks,  he  has  obtained  more  valuable  results  than  from  any  other: 
^Sulphate  of  quinine  is  ordered  to  be  rubbed  up  with  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  to  which  a  little  mucilage  and  some  aromatic,  as  tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms  or  spirit  of  chloroform,  is  added :  each  ounce-and-a- 
half  dose  contains  five  grains  of  the  quinine  and  thirty  grains  of  the  potash 
salt,  the  quinine  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  carbonate.  To  the  adult, 
the  above  dose  is  given  each  four  hours,  and  persevered  in  until  the  joint 
aflbction  and  febrile  disturbance  have  completely  abated.  It  neither  in- 
creases the  thirst  nor  the  flirred  state  of  the  tongue,  and  its  influence  upon 
the  heart  is  to  lower  its  pulsations,  but  not  to  weaken  them,  and  hence, 
when  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  present,  its  employment  is  not  con^ 
timindicated"  (p.  914).  The  treatment  by  large  doses  of  cinchona  was 
long  ago  strongly  recommended  by  Fothergill,  Morton,  Haygarth,  and 
others,  bat  the  bulk  and  nauseousness  of  the  remedy  caused  it  to  fall  into 
disfavor.  It  was  a  few  years  ago  revived  in  France  by  Monneret  and 
Briquet,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine  substituted  for  the  bark :  as  much  as 
one  and  a  half  drachms  were  given  by  them  in  some  instances.  The 
action  of  the  alkaloid  in  rheumatism  is  powerfully  sedative  and  analgesic, 
hot  its  good  effects  can  be  had  by  much  smaller  doses, — ^five  to  ten  grains, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Lemon-juice  has  been  recommended  by  Drs.  Perkins,  Ciraud,  and  G. 
Owen  Rees,  the  latter  relying  inueh  upon  it  as  assisting  to  diminish  gen- 
eral excitement,  and  to  lower  the  pulse.  He  believes  the  citric  acid  to 
undergo  changes  in  the  stomach,  supplying  oxygen  to  such  elements  as 
tend  to  produce  uric  acid,  and  favoring  the  formation  of  urea  and  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  from  &ur  to  six  ounces  daily.  The 
•tomach  often  illy  tolerates  it,  and  it  sometimes  causes  very  depressing 
effects.  An  advocate  of  the  transformation  theory,  Dr.  James  F.  Duncan, 
of  Dublin,  recommends  the  permanganate  of  potash^  in  consideration  of 
its  chemical  constitution,  containing,  as  it  does,  oxygen  in  large  quantity, 
and  holding  it  in  very  loose  affinity.  The  form  in  which  he  gives  it,  is 
one  part  of  Condy's  disinfecting  fluid  (9.26  grains  of  the  salt  to  the  fluid 
ounce  of  water),  and  seven  parts  of  distilled  water;  one-half  ounce  of  the 
mixture  every  second  hour  (^Med,  Press  and  Circular^  vol.  i,  1866).] 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  fixing  exactly  the  date  at  which  the 
disease  may  be  said  to  have  yielded,  or  to  have  disappeared.  Ces- 
sation from  pain  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  the  sole  indication. 
But  a  morbid  state  of  the  system  in  rheumatism  may  exist  after 
the  joints  are  free  from  active  pain,  and  even  without  the  presence 
of  any  cardiac  affection,  which  requires  but  the  smallest  exciting 
cause'to  bring  back  the  articular  or  neart  affection  in  all  its  pristine 
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intensity.  Patients  in  such  a  state,  though  free  from  pain 
time,  cannot  be  considered  rid  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Garrod  look 
the  following  conditions,  therefore,  as  indicating  real  freedon 
the  disease :  (1.)  Absence  of  pain  and  any  acute  tenderness 
joints;  (2.)  Freedom  from  any  active  cardiac  affection;  (8 
sence  of  marked  thirst,  with  returning  appetite ;  (4.)  No  m 
rapidity  or  hardness  of  the  pulse ;  and  I  would  add,  a  norma 
perature. 

External  topical  applications  are  also  efficient  aids  in  treal 
Warm  fomentations  are  always  employed  with  advantage ;  i 
all  applications  a  mixed  alkaline  and  opiate  solution,  applie 
fomentation,  is  the  most  powerful  in  allaying  the  pain  of  rneu 
inflammation.     The  solution  so  highly  recommenaed  by  Dr.  1 
for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  an  ounce  of  the  carbonate  of  | 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of  poppies  or  of  rose-wat 
which  six  drachms  of  Battley's  solution  is  added,  or  common 
ture  of  opium,  which  is  less  expensive  and  equally  efficient  i 
external  application.    The  efficiency  of  salines  as  a  local  ap 
tion  is  probably  due  to  their  influence  in  correcting  the  dison 
state  of  the  blood  at  the  part,  by  preventing  or  destroying  th 
gregation  of  the  corpuscles,  and  consequently  their  tenaenc 
separate  from  the  fibnne  and  to  accumulate  in  the  minute  va 
On  this  principle  the  application  was  theoretically  indicated  n 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Gulliver  as  useful  in  inflammation.     Spa 
piline  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  applying  locall} 
saline  remedies.    Dr.  Basham  recommends  its  application  in  thi 
lowing  manner :  "  K  the  hands,  elbows,  knees,  or  feet  are  the 
of  inflammation,  gloves  or  caps  are  made  of  the  spongio-piline  i 
these  parts ;  if  a  greater  extent  of  surface  be  involved,  a  portic 
the  spongio-piline  is  cut  large  enough  to  envelope  the  entire  sur 
The  spongy  surface  of  this  epithem  is  first  moistened  freely 
water,  and  any  superabundant  fluid  squeezed  from  it,  so  that 
linen  or  bed  of  the  patient  may  not  be  unnecessarily  wetted. 
trate  of  potash^  or  the  salt  to  be  employed,  in  powder^  is  then  fi 
and  plentifully  sprinkled  over  the  moistened  surface,  or  rubbe 
to  secure  its  solution  and  the  thorough  impregnation  of  the 
them  ;  it  is  then  applied  to  the  inflamed  part,  and  lightly  sec 
by  a  roller.    Nothing  further  is  required  than  once  in  abou 
hours  to  re-moisten  the  spongy  surface ;  fresh  addition  of  nit 
never  required  if  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  used  in  the  firs 
stance.    The  salt  in  powder  is  hence  better  than  a  saturated 
tion,  which  nurses  seldom  succeed  in  making"  (Basham,  Med.-^ 
Trans.^  vol.  xxxii,  p.  10). 

[Alkaline  baths,  in  the  acute,  and  particularly  in  the  subacute 
chronic,  form  of  the  disorder  are,  according  to  the  writer's  experi 
apparently  of  great  service.  Two  pounds  of  the  bicarbonate  of  p 
and  one  pound  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  are  dissolved  in  water  of  the 
perature  of  98^  Fahr.  The  patient  should  not  remain  in  the  bath  h 
than  ten  minutes.  Dr.  Flint  says :  ^^  Extension  of  the  limbs  by  mea 
an  apparatus  for  that  purpose,  or  by  simply  a  cord,  pulley,  and  w< 
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in  order  to  rdieve  the  pressure  of  the  articulated  surfaces,  has  been  tried 
to  aome  extent  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  found  to  afford  in  some  cases 
rked  relief"  {Practice  of  Medicine^  p.  830).] 


In  contradistinction  to  the  principle  of  cure  now  laid  down,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  method  of  neutralization^  Dr.  Herbert 
Bavies,  physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  has  recently  advocated 
a  method  oy  elimination  as  a  safe  and  rapid  mode  of  combating 
iheomatic  fever.  For  this  purpose  his  treatment  is  absolutely  ana 
entirely  locals  and  consists  of  free  blistering  only.  Believing  [the 
morbific  matter  is  not  in  the  blood,  but]  that  the  virus  localizes 
itaelf  for  a  time  in  the  inflamed  joints,  and  that  the  intensity  of 
the  local  inflammation  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  virus  collected, 
he  orders  blisters,  varying  in  width,  but  of  considerable  size,  ac- 
cording to  the  locality,  to  be  applied  round  each  limb,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  parts  inflamed.  Thus  he  affords,  through  the 
serous  discharge  from  the  blistered  surface,  a  ready  means  of  exit 
for  the  virus.  The  blisters  are  to  be  applied  near  to^  but  not  upon 
every  Joint  inflamed,  at  the  very  height  of  the  inflammatory  stage, 
even  when  the  local  pains  are  the  most  severe  and  the  constitutional 
disturbance  the  n'eatest. 

The  success  of  the  plan  is  said  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  blis- 
ters being  applied  and  allowed  to  remain  until  they  have  thoroughly 
acted,  [from  six  to  eight  hours.]  Linseed-meal  poultices,  [or  cot- 
ton-batting,] subsequently  applied  will  be  found  highly  serviceable 
in  promoting  a  sufficient  flow  of  serum.  The  blisters  should  be 
rat  entirely  round  the  affected  limb,  and  when  the  knees  are  the 
j<Hnta  which  sufl:er,  the  blisters  should  be  cut  at  least  three  inches 
wide. 

If  this  method  of  treatment  be  adopted,  no  medicine  ought  to 
be  given  beyond  an  occasional  purge,  and  no  advantage  results  from 
combining  the  alkaline  or  neutralization  system  of  treatment  with 
that  by  blisters^  or  the  method  by  local  elimination.  If  the  two 
methods  are  combined,  the  perioa  of  convalescence  is  protracted. 
That  the  poison  is  really  thrown  out  by  the  blister  method  of  treat- 
ment is  (leduced  as  well  from  the  rapid  and  permanent  relief  re- 
sulting from  the  local  treatment,  as  from  the  neutral  and  even  alkor 
line  condition  of  the  urine^  which  is  a  usual  and  early  result  of  the 
treatment,  as  well  as  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  force  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse  {London  Hospital  Clinical  Reports). 

[The  treatment  by  free  blistering  the  affected  Joints  in  the  acute  stage 
of  rheumatism  was,  it  is  believed,  first  practised  by  Dr.  Dechilly,  of  Vau- 
couleura,  France.  In  14  cases,  treated  in  this  way,  recorded  in  bis 
memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1850,  the  cure  took 
place,  in  several  of  them,  in  from  five  to  six  days,  and  in  all  the  febrile 
iinnptonis  were  lessened,  and  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  joints  dimin- 
iiihed  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Dr.  Dechilly  did  not 
regard  the  plan  as  antiphlogistic  or  local,  but  as  acting  on  the  rheumatic 
element,  ^^the  morbid  cause  which  exists  in  the  economy,  and  of  which 
the  articular  phlegmasiae  are  but  the  symptomatic  expression ''  ( BuL  de 
VAcademie  de  Med.^  t.  xv,  1850).    Dr.  Martin-Solon  made  a  favorable 
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report  upon  the  communication,  in  which  he  related  three  cases 
treated  by  Dr.  Dechilly's  method  with  like  results.    After  a  n 
debate  by  the  Academy  upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of  rhen 
generally,  the  report  was  not  adopted,  the  number  of  recorde 
being  in  its  opinion  insufficient  to  warrant  any  conclusion  as  to  i 
ciency  of  the  proposed  treatment,  and  the  author  of  the  mem 
recommended  to  continue  his  observations.    The  treatment  attrai 
attention,  or  had  not  at  least  any  advocates  until  recently  revived 
Herbert  Davies.     Dr.  Dechilly  enveloped  the  whole  joint  in  a  large 
and  followed  the  local  troubles  when  they  cropped  out  in  instal 
Dr.  Davies  puts  the  blisters  in  bands  near  the  affected  joints.    Dr. 
claims  that  the  tendency  to  cardiac  disease  is  greatly  lessened 
blistering  treatment.    Of  50  cases  treated  at  the  London  Hosp 
had  already  hearts  damaged  by  recent  or  old  mischief,  and  23  w« 
from  heart-disease.    The  result  of  the  blister  treatment  in  these  5( 
showed  that  25,  when  discharged  from  hospital,  were  totally  fhN 
any  endo-  or  peri-cardiac  disorder;  every  heart  was  sound  which  ci 
sound,  and  2  recent  cases  of  endocarditis  were  apparently  cured 
Davies  states  that  those  cases  answered  best  to  the  treatment  wl 
number  of  joints  are  simultaneously  affected.    Dr.  Jeffi'eason,  of  Si 
tholomew's  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Greenalgh,  of  the  Middlesex  Hoi 
rep<^rt  favorably  upon  the  plan  of  treatment,  the  former  stating  tl 
those  who  came  into  the  hospital  with  the  heart  unaffected,  no  ct 
disorder  was  subsequently  developed.    It  has  been  tried  also  b, 
Las^gue,  in  the  Necker  Hospital  at  Paris,  in  three  classes  of  cases 
recent  acute  rheumatism ;  (2)  recent  subacute  rheumatism,  with  i 
febrile  action ;  (3)  recurring  rheumatism,  with  imperfect  remissions 
sharp  febrile  phenomena  during  the  paroxysms ;  and  in  all  with  h 
results  (Archives  Oin.  de  Mid,^  Nov.,  1865).] 

The  diet  of  the  patient,  in  acute  rheumatism,  should  be  str 
limited  to  slops,  such  as  arrowroot,  beef  tea  (Liebig's  Eztrc 
Flesh\  milk  and  lime-water  [or  milk  and  Vichy  water],  or 
made  warm,  to  which  a  little  carbonate  of  soda^  nitrate  of  potoA 
bicarbonate  of  potash  is  added,  light  pudding,  to  which  sher] 
brandv  may  be  added,  if  depression  exist ;  ana  even  in  many  chi 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  diet  to  pudding  and  white  fis 

To  obviate  the  great  drain  upon  the  system,  it  is  necessary, '. 
ever,  that  the  rheumatic  patient  be  better  fed  than  in  cases  of 
pathic  inflammation.  Beef  tea  and  jellies  may  be  given,  and  st 
coffee  might  also  be  administered  frequently,  on  the  same  prin 
that  it  has  been  ffiven  in  typhus  fever  by  I>r.  Parkes,  foUowin 
the  indications  obtained  from  the  physiological  action  of  that 
erage  as  expounded  by  Lehmann.  (See  p.  410,  vol.  i,  and  p.  89,  i 

Tne  nature  and  treatment  of  the  local  complication,  such  as 
carditis,  will  be  considered  subsequently ;  but  in  addition  to  the  j 
line  remedies,  which  have  an  undoubted  influence  in  shorteninj 
duration  of  the  illness,  the  bedding  in  blankets,  referred  to  at 
61,  is  a  most  important  measure  for  preventing  the  cardiac  affec 

In  the  forms  of  muscular  rheumatism  the  local  appliances  w 
secure' rest  and  warmth  are  those  which  afford  most  relief, 
lumbago  nothing  is  so  instantaneously  beneficial  as  strapping 
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back  from  the  level  of  the  "  seat "  upwards,  in  imbricated  layers,  by 
straps  of  adhesive  sticking-plaster,  or  warm-plaster  (Tufnbll). 


[GONORRHCEAL  RHEUMATISM. 

(Dr.  Cltmbb.) 

This  aflTection  was  first  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  its  symptoms 
and  natore  were  described  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  his  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  Joints ;  and  it  has  recently  been  treated  of  by  Bardwell,  T.  K. 
Chambers,  Brodhorst,  Foamier,  Pidour,  &c.  It  is  an  acute  or  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  joints,  happening  in  the  course  of  a  gonorrhoea,  or, 
•cmietimes,  simple  urethritis,  having  in  its  external  aspect  a  resemblance 
sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  another,  form  of  rheumatism. 
Tbovigh  it  may  occur  in  all  stages  of  gonorrhoea,  it  generally  appears 
after  the  local  disease  has  lasted  some  time. 

Symptoms. — From  ten  days  to  three  weeks  after  the  gonorrhoea  is  estab- 
lished^ one  or  more  joints  become  stifT,  painful,  and  swollen,  generally  after 
the  Buiferer  has  been  exposed  to  cold  or  damp.  A  good  deal  of  consti- 
tutional disturbance  commonly  accompanies  the  articular  troubles ;  the 
skin  18  hot  and  dry,  the  tongue  furred,  and  there  is  more  or  less  fever. 
Usnallj  there  is  no  change  in  the  amount  or  nature  of  the  urethral  dis- 
charge, thoogh  sometimes  it  is  slightly  lessened.  The  fever  and  local 
inflammation  are,  generally,  more  severe  in  the  robust  and  plethoric  than 
in  the  weak  and  ansemic.  ^^  In  the  young  and  plethoric  the  inflammation 
is  of  an  acute  character,  and  lymph  is  for  the  most  part  deposited  on  the 
•jnoviai  membranes,  giving  rise  to  false  anchylosis;  whereas,  in  the 
debiHtated,  serum  alone  will  be  eflfhsed.  In  both  cases  the  joints  are 
liable  to  be  destroyed ;  in  the  former  through  the  deposit  of  l3rmph  and 
the  production  of  fklse  anchylosis,  and  in  the  latter  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cartilage.  The  joint  having  become  inflamed,  a  large  effusion 
of  serum  takes  place  in  the  synovial  cavity;  but  although  there  may  be 
great  teuHion,  suppuration  never  occurs.  Absorption  of  the  effused  serum 
takes  place,  and  the  joint  may  resume  its  healthy  action.  The  limb  re- 
maintt  in  a  semi-flexed  position  during  the  period  of  effusion  into  the 
joint;  for  in  the  flexed  position  of  the  limb,  the  surrounding  structures 
are  somewhat  relaxed,  and  consequently  they  yield  to  the  bulging  mem- 
brane with  its  contained  fluid.  When,  however,  the  hip  is  inflamed,  the 
limb  remains  much  more  extended  than  in  ordinary  hip-joint  disease." 
(BtODHrBST,  Reynold's  System,  of  Medicine^  vol.  i,  p.  921.)  The  knee 
is  more  frequently  affected  than  any  other  joint.  One  joint  after  another 
is  very  apt  to  be  involved.  The  synovial  membrane  is  sometimes  left 
thickened,  and  the  movements  of  the  joint  permanently  interfered  with. 
In  some  cases  the  cartilages  become  diseased,  and  the  joint  is  perma- 
nenth'  rigid.  Although  the  eff^ision  into  a  joint  may  be  very  considerable, 
dislocation  never  occurs,  and  in  this  respect  the  disease  differs  from  ordi- 
nary rheumatism,  where  the  tendency  is  for  the  articular  surfaces  to 
become  more  or  less  displaced ;  but  in  this  disease  anchylosis,  rather  than 
difflooatioD,  is  a  result.  (Hrodhurst.) 

The  disorder  may  last  for  weeks,  or  for  months,  or  even  years.  The 
Urtt  attack  may  leave  no  trace  behind,  though  slight  stiflhess  and  a  crack- 
ling Hensation  may  remain  for  several  weeks;  but  subsequent  ones  are  apt 
to  cripple  the  patient  for  life.  There  is  a  remarkable  disposition  to  relapse, 
tad  each  attack  is  more  severe  than  the  preceding  one ;  and  though  the 
irwt  attack  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  a  speciflc  urethral  disorder, 
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subsequent  ones  happen  from  any  urethral  discharge,  or  irritatio! 
case  mentioned  by  Brodie,  where  there  were  four  attacks,  he  say 
flammation  of  the  urethra  in  all  of  them  was  the  first  symptom; 
of  the  attacks  the  discharge  from  the  urethra  was  attributed  to  tl 
tion  of  gonorrhcBa,  and  in  the  two  others  to  the  use  of  the  bougi< 

The  female  seldom  suffers  from  the  disease ;  but  Brodhurst  sa 
wherever  he  has  observed  an  instance,  it  has  always  terminated  is 
losis. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  both  pointed  out  tlu 
form  of  ophthalmia  may  precede  or  accompany  the  joint  affectioi 
conjunctiva,  sclerotic,  and  iris,  may  all  be  affected.  This  form  < 
thalmia  is  not  usually  severe,  and  yields  readily  to  treatment. 

Vatnre. — Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  says:  ^^The  disease  is  genera 
scribed  under  the  name  of  Gonorrhoeal  Rheumatism,  though  it  u 
from  the  course  of  its  symptoms  and  from  the  effect  of  remedies, 
differs  from  ordinary  rheumatism  in  many  respects"  (Pathologic 
nervations  on  the  Diaeases  of  the  Joints).    Mr.  Barwell  regards  it 
slower  form  than  ordinary  of  purulent  infection,  produced  by  infl 
tion  of  the  prostatic  veins,''  but  admits  that  he  has  ^^  no  cases  of  i 
tion  to  prove  this  i>08ition."  (On  Diseases  of  the  Joints,)    Dr. 
Chambers  observes :  ^^  GonorrhoBal  rheumatism  is  a  convenient  o< 
tional  term,  which  we  continue  to  employ,  really  for  want  of  a  bettei 
But  it  has  not  the  slightest  other  relation,  either  pathological  or 
peutical,  besides  external  similarity,  to  rheumatism.    It  is  really  du 
poison  absorbed  into  the  blood  from  a  mucous  membrane  affectec 
purulent  gonorrhoea,  and  thus  has  more  claim  to  be  classed  by  th 
of  pyaemia,  than  in  the  position  it  is  now  placed.    Like  pyaemia,  1 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  disorganization  of  the  affected  part;  pus  [1 
fibrine  are  formed,  and  the  tissues  are  destroyed  in  bad  cases, 
pyaemia,  too,  it  does  not  exhaust  itself  by  the  inflammations  which  i 
it  is  not  an  acute  disease,  in  the  sense  of  tending  to  a  recovery, 
chronic  disease,  getting  worse  and  worse  if  not  arrested.    It  is  an 
dent  of  gonorrhoea,  not  an  essential  part  of  it,  just  as  pyaemia  is  an 

dent  of  surgical  operations  or  wounds I  suspect  the  cause  o 

disease  to  be  a  virus  especially  fatal  to  the  vital  functions  of  the  ^ 
non-vascular  tissues,  which  is  carried  to  them  from  the  urethra  b; 
blood.  The  partial  loss  of  vitality  in  these  white  tissues  causes  coi 
tion  and  inflammation  in  the  neighboring  capillaries,  with  pains 
extra-vascular  accumulations  of  serum.")  Chambers,  loc.  cit,^  pp. 
2-9.)  The  pyaemic  theory  of  the  pathogeny  of  gonorrhoeal  rheumi 
is  supported  by  the  fact  of  its  occasional  occurrence  during  simple 
thritis,  produced  by  catheterism  or  other  causes. 

Treatment. — Moderate  bloodletting,  general  and  local,  if  the  patic 
robust,  in  a  flrst  attack,  with  purgatives,  opium,  and  blisters,  and  fo 
tations  to  the  affected  Joints,  is  the  treatment  recommended  by  those 
claim  to  be  successful  in  its  management.  ^^  The  reason  for  its  ado] 
is  experience  of  its  good  effects,  the  little  effect  which  other  treat: 
has,  and  the  certainty  that  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  get  v 
and  worse,  if  let  alone,"  says  Chambers.  According  to  Mr.  Brodh 
^^  when  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  is  treated  in  the  beginning  of  the  at 
with  vigor,  the  joints  may  become  affected  in  a  slight  degree  o 
Many  of  the  sufferers,  however,  with  this  disorder  are  debilitated 
anaemic  from  the  life  they  have  led,  and  active  measures  are  inadmiss 
and  it  too  often  proves  intractable.  Blisters  to,  and  around,  the  jo 
the  continued  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  amm< 
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or  the  nmrUte  of  ammonia,  with  an  occasional  opiate,  and  the  use  of  the 
Turkiah  bath,  when  not  contraindicated  by  existing  organic  disease,  will 
proTe  the  safest  and  sorest  treatment  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  Mr. 
Brodhorst  says,  that  he  has  ^^  known  the  pain  to  cease  entirely  in  the 
bath.  Some  time  since  I  saw  a  gentleman  who  suffered  very  acutely 
ftt>m  pain  and  inflammation  consequent  on  this  form  of  disease  of  the 
Joints ;  the  tension  from  the  effusion  was  also  excessive.  He  was  lodged 
in  a  boose  attached  to  a  Turkish  bath,  and  each  day  was  carried  down 
into  the  bath.  When  profuse  perspiration  was  obtained,  the  pain  left 
him,  and  absorption  of  the  fluid,  within  the  synovial  capsules,  was  cer- 
tainly promoted  by  submitting  the  limbs  to  the  high  temperature  of  the 
bath.'*  The  writer's  experience  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Brodhurst,  pro- 
Tided  the  roles  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  bath,  voL  i,  p.  736,  are  ob- 
served. In  the  chronic  form,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  largely  used. 
Though  in  an  acote  attack  abstinence  from  flesh-meat,  as  well  as  from 
fermented  and  distilled  liquors,  may  be  necessary,  the  rigid  diet  recom- 
mended by  many  is  harmful.  Dr.  Chambers  remarks  on  this  point :  ^^  As 
to  the  starving,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say — ^perhaps  it  does  good  by 
promoting  absorption — ^perhaps  it  is  not  so  requisite  as  we  suppose." 
The  patient  should  be  well  nourished,  and  quinine,  iron,  and  arsenic  are 
often  required.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  articular  symptoms, 
gentle  fHction  of  the  joints  must  be  used  several  times  a  day,  and  sub- 
sequently passive  motion ;  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  administer  an 
anssthetic,  and  resort  to  some  force  to  overcome  rigidity.  By  these 
mobility  may  be  entirely  restored.] 


ACUTE  GOUT. 

Latui  Eq.,  Podagra  acuta ;  Frknch  Eq.,  Ooutte  aiguii ;  Gkrmak  Eq.,  Acute  Oicht ; 

Italian  £q.,  Ootta  o  Podagra  acuta, 

Deflnition. — Febrile  excitement  of  a  specific  kind^  attended  with  a  spe- 
dfie  form  of  nonsuppurative  inflammation^  with  considerable  redness  of 
certain  joints^  chiefly  of  the  hands  and  feet^  favored  by  congenital  or  he- 
reditary  constitution^  associated  with  disorder  of  the  digestive  and  other 
xnttmal  organs^  characterized  especially  by  an  affection  of  the  joints j  and 
espeeiaUy  on  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe — by  nocturnal  exacerbations 
and  morning  remissions — by  vascular  plethora  and  the  presence  of  lithic 
acidy  and  probably  also  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  blooa.  The  constitu- 
tional affection  tends  to  culminate  in  a  paroxysm^  or  ^^fit  of  the  gout^'^  at 
hnqer  or  shorter  intervals^  when  various  joints^  textures^  or  parts  of  the 
boiy,  are  apt  to  become  affected. 

Pathology. — ^The  constitutional  origin  of  gout  may  be  explained 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  rheumatism ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
gouty  poison  appears  to  have  been  more  definitely  ascertained. 
About  1787-1798,  Mr.  Murray  Forbes,  remarking  the  close  connec- 
tion between  gout  and  gravel,  and  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to 
form  concretions,  ascribed  gout  to  the  presence  of  Lithisiac^  or  what 
has  since  lx^en  named  uric  or  lithic  acid  in  the  blood.  These  concre- 
tions arc  liable  to  periodical  deposition,  through  the  medium  of 
inflammation,  in  organs  whose  vessels  are  of  the  smallest  order — 
for  example,  tendons  and  ligaments  {IVeatise  on  Gravel  and  Gout, 
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pp.  78-80).    About  the  same  time,  Berthollet  had  advane 
opinion  not  dissimilar  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  phas 
acid.    From  numerous  observations  this  chemist  concludect 
phosphoric  add  is  more  sparing  in  the  urine  of  the  goutv  an 
rheumatic  than  in  that  of  healthy  persons,  and  that  during  f 
oxysm  it  became  more  abundant,  and  equalled  the  proportion  1 
in  the  urine  of  the  most  healthy  persons.    He  therefore  asc 
gout  to  the  retention  and  accumulation  of  this  acid,  and  its 
sion  through  the  system  {Journal  de  Mideciney  Juin,  1786,  p. 
The  reverse  of  this  doctrine  was  afterwards  maintained  by  B 
rand,  who  observes  that,  on  the  approach  of  gouty  fits,  the 
phoric  ingredients  of  the  urine  dimmish,  and  seem  to  be  com 
to  the  joints,  to  produce  the  arthritic  concretions  (Craigie). 

In  1848,  Dr.  Garrod,  of  London,  published  a  paper  in  The  j 
Chir.  Transactions  (and  he  has  since  that  time  constantly  din 
his  attention  to  the  subject),  in  which  he  proves  experimental!; 
statements  of  Forbes,  and  shows  that  the  blood,  in  cases  of  \ 
contains  lithic  acid  in  the  form  of  lithate  of  soda^  and  that  in  < 
of  chronic  gout  with  chalky  deposits  round  the  joints,  lithic  at 
always  present  in  the  blood  and  deficient  in  the  urine,  both  f 
lutely  and  relatively  to  the  other  organic  matters.    He  beli 
that  the  ajcid  is  always  in  excess  in  the  system  during  gout, 
constitutes  a  very  important  and  almost  a  pathognomonic  sir 
gouty  disease  with  affections  of  the  joints.    The  uric  acid  is  to 
to  exist  not  only  in  the  blood-serum,  but  also  in  the  fluid  effi 
by  blisters,  and  in  the  abdominal  and  pericardial  fluids.     The 
straction  of  a  very  small  amount  of  blood  is  required  to  discc 
the  uric  acid  if  it  is  present  in  quantity.     From  one  to  ten  £ 
drachms  of  the  serum  being  taken,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  broad 
flat  glass  dish  (not  watch-glasses),  about  three  inches  in  diame 
and  about  a  third  of  an  incn  deep.  Add  acetic  acid,  of  the  stren 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  in  the  proportion  of  about  six  o 
ims  to  each  fluid  drachm  of  the  serum  ;  a  few  bubbles  of  gas 

fenerally  evolved  at  first.  When  the  fluids  are  well  mixed,  a  v 
ne  thread  is  introduced,  consisting  of  from  one  to  three  ultim 
fibres,  from  a  piece  of  unwashed  linen  fabric,  about  an  inch 
length,  which  should  be  depressed  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  A 
resting  for  from  eighteen  to  forty-eight  hours,  oepending  on 
warmth  (temperature  at  or  below  70^)  and  dryness  of  the  atn 
phere,  the  unc  acid  will  crystallize  upon  the  thread.  To  obs€ 
this,  a  microscope  must  be  used  with  a  linear  magnifying  po' 
not  below  60. 

When  gout  has  become  fully  developed,  and  has  assumed 
specific  inttammatoiT  character,  it  produces  all  the  forms  of  art: 
lar  inflammation  which  have  been  described  in  rheumatism,  j 
these  inflammations  attack  nearly  the  same  parts,  as  the  boi 
cartilages,  synovial  membranes,  bursse,  ligaments,  muscles,  tend( 
and  aponeuroses.  These  inflammations  have  little  to  distingu 
them  from  rheumatism,  except  the  singular  pathological  phen< 
enon  of  a  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  the  urate  of  soda — a  ^ 
covery  we  owe  to  the  late  Dr.  WoUaston. 
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Oocasicmally  the  urate  of  soda  appears  to  be  nearly  the  sole 
aeeretion  from  the  affected  part,  nothing  being  seen  on  tne  poultice 
or  fbmeDtation-doth  appliea  to  the  part  but  this  salt,  in  a  more  or 
leM  flaid  state.  It  is  secreted  from  the  joints  of  the  toes  or 
fingers,  and  probably  from  all  their  different  tissues.  Portal  gives 
a  case  in  which  the  articulations  of  both  hands  presented  deposits 
of  urate  of  soda,  both  within  the  capsules  of  the  joints  and  ex- 
ternally among  the  ligaments,  while  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
muflcles  of  the  fingers  were  ahnost  destroyed.  In  the  Hunterian 
Museum  of  Olasrow  there  is  a  finger  from  a  gouty  hand,  with  a 
joint  opened  and  Dent  upon  itself,  showing  not  only  a  deposition  of 
the  salt,  but  an  erosion  of  the  cartilages ;  also  another,  in  which 
the  joint  is  full  of  this  peculiar  secretion ;  and  a  third,  in  which  the 
mnt  is  everywhere  invested  with  it.  In  the  Museum  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  there  is  a  specimen  in  which  the  femoral 
cartilace  of  the  knee-joint  is  coated  with  it,  as  if  smeared  over 
with  plaster  of  Paris;  and  another  in  which  it  is  deposited  on  the 
linments  of  the  extensors  of  the  hand.  Guibert  gives  a  case  in 
which  the  metatarsal  articulation  of  the  ereat  toe  was  surrounded 
by  urate  of  soda  of  a  rose  tint,  and  on  tne  inside  of  the  foot,  in 
the  cellular  tissue,  was  an  abscess  containing  urate  of  soda,  making 
its  way  to  the  rorface.  On  opening  the  joint  the  same  substance 
was  found,  and,  on  cutting  through  the  tendons,  pieces  of  urate  of 
soda  were  distinctly  seen  between  the  fibres.  Simon  gives  an 
account  of  a  gouty  skeleton,  of  which  the  bones  were  completely 
anchylosed.  &  the  preparations  of  diseased  joints  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Netley  (and  described  by  Mr.  Gul- 
liver, in  Tne  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  xlviii),  the 
material  is  said  to  be  deposited  outside  the  joint  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  exterior  to  the  periosteum  and  articulation-capsules.  Sim- 
ilar dissections  are  described  by  Watson,  Moore,  and  Tarry.  The 
bones  affected  in  cases  of  gout  have  been  found  swollen,  and  some- 
times so  soft  as  to  have  been  easily  cut  by  the  scalpel. 

The  urate  of  soda  is  deposited  first  in  a  white  fluid  state,  like  a 
mixture  of  chalk  and  water;  after  a  time  this  fluid  portion  be- 
comes absorl>ed,  leaving  concretions,  consisting  of  little  more  than 
bundles  of  crystals  of  urate  of  soda,  and  often  in  such  quantities 
that  a  poultice,  though  applied  several  times  a  day,  nas  been 
covered  with  them,  ana  that  for  several  days  together.  The  con- 
cretions afterwards  harden,  and  form  what,  from  their  color  and 
appearance,  have  been  termed  chalk-stones^  tophi^  or  tophaceous  de- 
posits, often  superficial  and  of  considerable  size,  so  that,  when  the 
skin  has  ulcerated,  a  patient  has  been  said,  in  one  instance,  to  have 
scored  his  game  of  cribbage  with  his  knuckle,  and  in  another  to 
have  written  on  the  table  with  the  chalk  penetrating  through  the 
ulcerated  tips  of  his  fingers.  Not  unfrequently,  after  a  time,  de- 
posits of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  ensue  in  and  around  these 
semifluid  concretions;  but  it  is  not  believed  that  such  de|>08its 
ever  replace  the  urate  of  soda  in  gouty  subjects. 

Although  these  specific  exudations  and  morbid  elements  in  the 
blood  are  Dut  indications  of  the  gouty  condition,  they  nevertheless 
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confirm  the  belief,  again  gaining  ground,  which  teaches  the  at 
humoral  doctrine,  that  the  phenomena  of  gout  are  induced  by 
peccant  matter  (probably  unc  acid)  which,  through  mal-assimi] 
of  food,  or  of  food  and  drinks  of  particular  kinds,  combined  i 
times  with  excessive  labor  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind,  becom 
bred  in  the  constitution,  and  whicn  it  is  the  business  of  the  p 
ysm  of  gout  to  eliminate. 

[The  views  of  Dr.  James  F.  Duncan,  of  Dublin,  upon  the  pathogc 
gout,^  leading  to  new  principles  of  treatment,  are  worthy  of  consider) 
Assuming,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  blood  in  gout  is  charged  with 
acid  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  natural  standard  in  health,  he  attem] 
show  that  its  production  depends  upon  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  h 
and  more  or  less  impaired  nervous  energy  as  the  cause  of  that  impt 
oxidation.    Dr.  Garrod  looking  upon  the  kidney  as  an  organ  of  excr 
alone,  he  considers  the  urea  and  uric  acid  already  in  the  blood  in  the 
in  which  they  come  to  be  eliminated,  and  only  require  to  be  separated 
it  by  a  sort  of  elective  aflSnity.    He  looks  upon  these  two  products  as 
ing  no  necessary  relation  to  each  other,  and  that  the  power  of  excn 
the  one  may  be  maintained  in  full  energy,  while  that  of  excreting  the  < 
may  be  diminished  or  arrested.    In  gout,  he  regards  the  excretion  of 
acid  impaired,  just  as  the  secretion  of  urea  is  impaired  in  Bright's  di84 
the  consequence  being,  if  its  formation  in  the  blood  contiuues  to 
place,  it  must  accumulate  there,  and,  acting  as  poison,  gives  rise  U 
those  symptoms  which  characterize  a  paroxysm  of  gout.    ^^  Oout,"  w: 
Dr.  Garrod,  ^^  would  thus  appear  partly  to  depend  on  loss  of  power  (i 
porary  or  permaneut)  of  the  acid-excreting  function  of  the  kidneys ; 
premonitory  symptoms,  and  those  also  which  coustitute  the  paroxj 
arising  from  an  excess  of  this  acid  in  the  blood,  and  firom  the  effor 
expel  the  materies  inorbi  fh>m  the  system.     Any  undue  formation  of 
compound  would  favor  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  and  hence  the  < 
nectiou  between  gout  and  uric  acid,  gravel,  and  calculi;  and  also 
influence  of  high  living,  wine,  porter,  and  want  of  exercise,  etc,  in 
ducing  it"  ( The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gout^  2d  ed.,  p.  339).    Bel 
mentioning  Dr.  Duncan's  objection  to  this  theory  it  may  be  well  to  si 
here,  that  the  recent  experiments  of  Oppler,  Perls,  and  Zalesky  h 
shown  that  both  urea  and  uric  acid  are  actually  produced  in  the  kidni 
and  that  when  found  in  the  blood  it  is  due  to  reabsorption  (see  Chrt 
Brighfif  Ditfease^  in  this  volume).     It  is  really  then  the  primary  prodi 
of  tissue  metamorphosis  (creatine,  creatinine,  &c.),  which  accumulate 
the  blood,  and,  in  a  later  stage  of  histolysis,  undergo  transformation  i 
urea  and  uric  acid.     Dr.  Duncan  argues  that  there  are  naturally  ' 
sources  of  uric  acid  in  the  system ;  one,  which  may  be  considered  aim 
constant  in  its  amount,  arising  from  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  nm 
going  disintegration,  and  another,  variable  in  quantity,  arising  from 
greater  or  less  amount  of  uitrogeuizeii  food  consumed  by  each  individ 
Now,  gouty  patients  are  met  with  chiefly  among  that  class  of  pers 
who  feed  well,  and  consume  animal  food.     If  much  exercise  is  ta 
in  the  open  air,  or  some  laborious  occupation  followed,  there  may  be 
ac^ustment  between  the  functions  and  no  harm  foUow.    But  if  the  per 


«  [Dublin  OyaHfrty  Jownat  of  MtdU^  Scitm^te,  Mav,  1866.    London  Mtiieai  F 
and  Cireuiar,  May,  1866.] 
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be  of  sedentary  habits,  little  or  no  exercise  taken  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
(unction  of  respiration  only  imperfectly  kept  up,  it  is  plain  that  the  oxi- 
dation in  the  lung  being  insufficient  to  convert  all  the  uric  acid  which  is 
"formed  into  urea,  an  accumulation  must  take  place,  and  prove  a  source 
of  disease.  Another  cause  of  the  retention  of  uric  acid  in  the  system  is 
to  be  found  in  the  imperfect  manner  the  function  of  respiration  is  per- 
formed, owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  digestive  system.  The  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  being  interested  in  the  healthy  performance  of  both  func- 
tions, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  whatever  tends  to  concen- 
trate the  energy  of  this  nerve  in  one  of  the  two  functions,  must  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  its  fimctions  in  the  other.  If  the  stomach  is  too 
much  taxed,  and  the  process  of  digestion  hindered  and  protracted,  the 
fimction  of  respiration  must  suffer.  Now  the  function  of  digestion  is 
mach  impaired  in  every  case  of  gout.  Sometimes  this  disturbance  seems 
to  be  merely  the  result  of  lessened  nervous  energy,  and  persons  of  ab- 
stemious habits  may  be  martyrs  to  a  disease  which  is  commonly  caused 
by  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  which  in  their  cases  owns 
no  such  origin.  But  most  frequentlj"^  the  fault  is  not  in  the  organs  which 
suffer,  but  in  their  bad  usage,  by  more  work  being  thrown  on  them,  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  taken,  than  they  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing. If  proof  of  this  position  were  needed,  we  have  it  in  the  foul  breath, 
the  loaded  tongue,  the  nausea  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  flatulence  that  most  gouty  patients  are  subject  to,  and  still  more  in 
the  common  interval  observed  between  the  time  when  the  error  of  diet 
was  committed  and  the  development  of  the  actual  paroxysm.  A  disor- 
dered digestion  is  then  the  primum  mobile  of  the  whole  train  of  morbid 
phenomena.  This  leads  to  imperfect  performance  of  the  function  of  res- 
piration, this,  again,  to  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  protein  compounds  in 
the  blood,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 
This  accumulation  again  leads  to  the  special  symptoms  of  the  gouty 
paroxysm,  general  disturbance  of  the  entire  system,  diminution  or  sus- 
pension of  the  function  of  the  kidney,  and  further  augmentation  of  the 
wkateriea  morhi  in  the  blood  by  non-elimination. 

"  The  gouty  diathesis,"  says  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  "  consists  in  an  excess 
of  urate  of  soda  not  only  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  but  in  the  fluid  that 
diffuses  from  it  into  all  the  vascular  and  non-vascular  textures  of  the 
body.  An  attack  of  gout  is  a  chemical  process  of  oxidation  set  up  in  the 
parts  where  the  urates  are  most  able  or  liable  to  accumulate.  By  the 
oxidizing  action  the  urates  are  wholly  or  partly  changed  into  urea  and 
carbonates,  which  can  more  readily  pass  from  the  textures  into  the  blood, 
and  be  excreted  by  the  kidney's,  skin,  and  lungs.  The  oxidation  even  in 
the  bloodless  textures  causes  increased  flow  of  blood  and  mechanical 
pressure  in  the  vessels  nearest  to  the  inflamed  part,  and  hence  pain  and 
redness,  and  then  swelling  and  a?deraa,  proceed.  Though  the  gouty 
diathesis  is  a  disease  of  the  textures  as  well  as  of  the  blood,  3'et  in  its 
origin  and  situation,  an  attack  of  gout  is  even  more  a  disease  of  the  tis- 
foes  than  a  disease  of  the  blood.  The  urate  of  soda  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  gout  that  sugar  does  to  diabetes ;  and  as  the  want  of  oxidation  of 
sugar  is  the  cause  of  the  diabetic  diathesis,  so  the  want  of  oxidation  of 
the  urates,  and  their  consequent  accumulation  in  the  textures  and  blood, 
is  the  cause  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  There  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which 
an  excess  of  uric  acid  may  occur  in  the  blood  and  textures :  1st,  from  an 
excess  of  animal  or  vegetable  albuminous  food  entering  the  system, — ?'.f\, 
fhim  excessive  production;  and  2d,  from  an  arrest  of  oxidation, — i.e., 
from  want  of  destruction."  (Lectures  on  Some  of  the  Applications  of 
Chemi^ry  and  Mechanics  to  Pathology  and  TJierapeutics,)  ] 
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The  natural  history  of  the  disease  shows — (I,)  That  then 
disposition  or  tendency  in  the  morphological  relations  betwei 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  whole  system  to  develop  some  specifii 
stitutional  poison,  which  betrays  itself  by  certain  constant  i 
at  periodical  intervals,  although  these  may  be  irregular.  (2.) 
these  local  effects  are  prone  to  develop  themselves  in  the  joii 
the  extremities,  or  to  express  themselves  by  symptoms  of  a 
ticular  kind  in  the  internal  organs,  and  in  various  textures  o 
body. 

Dr.  Graves  has  given  the  most  interesting  illustration  of  ' 
propositions  in  his  clinical  lectures ;  and  especially  of  the  dev 
ment  of  peculiar  local  affections  in  connection  with  gout.    Fo 
ample,  the  occurrence  of— (1.)  "  Fugitive  pains,"  or  twitches  w 
suddenly  attack  persons  of  gouty  habit.    The  pain  is,  no  dc 
due  to  congestion.     Sometimes  the  congestion  is  more  lastin) 
in  the  lobes  and  cartilages  of  the  ear,  and  where,  as  Dr.  Gta 
shows,  concretions  sometimes  occur.    (2.)  A  singular  afiectio 
the  teeth,  which  consists  in  an  insuperable  desire  to  grind  thei 
noticed  by  Graves.    (3.)  The  occurrence  of  tic^ouloureuz  of  the 
eral  branches  of  the  fifth  pair.    f4.)  Daily  paroxysms  of  int 
heat  of  the  nose,  which  continues  tor  three  or  four  hours,  the  ] 
becoming  first  of  a  bright  and  then  of  a  purplish  red  color,  spr< 
ing  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  cheek.    (5.)  The  occurrence 
gouty  sciatica^  in  which  the  specific  inflammation  affects  the  tn 
of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  which,  extending  by  the  neurilemmfl 
the  nerve,  may  in  process  of  time  extend  to  the  spinal  marrow  ; 
its  investments,  and  give  rise  to  derangements  of  the  latter,  tenc 
ating  in  ramoUissement  and  structural  degeneration.    This  c 
plication  of  gout  was  first  decidedly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gra 
These  affections  are  always  greatest  when   the  stomach  is  n 
deranged. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  gout  is  hereditary ;  and  in  m; 
instances  it  is  so,  whether  the  intemperate  habits  of  ancestors 
followed  out,  or  whether  the  mode  of  living  be  abstemious, 
some  families  it  attacks  only  alternate  generations,  following  w 
has  been  called  "  the  law  of  atavism,^^    The  power  of  heredit 
transmission  to  induce  gout  has  been  illustratea  in  a  most  inter 
ing  way  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  in  his  treatise  on  this  disease, 
shows  that  the  children  of  a  patient  bom  prior  to  the  developm 
of  gout  in  their  parents  were  free  from  this  affection  in  after-] 
but  that  those  cnildren  born  subsequently  to  the  development 
gout  in  the  same  parents  became  afterwards  gouty.     The  pot 
influence  of  hereditary  predisposition  in  regard  to  gout  is  i 
known  to  betray  itself  even  amongst  some  of  the  laboring  clas 
and  in  the  upper  classes  in  a  still  greater  proportion.    Dr.  Gar 
instances  the  case  of  a  gouty  gentleman  wno  is  able  to  trace 
disease  in  his  family  for  four  hundred  years,  and  in  which 
eldest  son  has  invariably  inherited,  mth  the  estates^  gout  of 
worst  form  and  developed  at  an  early  age.     On  the  other  ha 
again,  it  is  certain,  and  consistent  with  the  constitutional  origii 
this  disease,  that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  non-hereoit 
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are  met  with  among  the  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  lArse  metropolitan  towns. 

A  nattering  hallucination  has  been  transmitted  traditionally, 
hereditarily,  and  historically,  which  connects  the  gouty  diathesis 
with  high  mental  development.  But  the  conditions  for  the  consti- 
tatioDafdevelopment  of  this  disease  must  either  be  more  common, 
or  physicians  must  be  setting  more  acute,  for  eminent  and  observant 
men  are  now  inclined  to  discard  the  doctrine  which  teaches  the 
noble  origin  of  gout,  and  its  necessary  association  with  hieh  men- 
tal development  The  disease  is  now  certainly  common  and  plebe- 
ian, as  well  as  aristocratic.  It  mav  have  been,  in  the  days  of  Syd- 
enham, that  the  gouty  patients  of  a  physician  were  to  be  found 
amongst  ^  magni  reges^  dynastce  ezercituumy  classiumque  duces^  philoso- 
pAiy  (uiique  his  similes,"  Nowadays  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
physician,  in  London  at  least,  must  pay  his  visits  and  prescribe  for 
gODt  amongst  ^^  the  London  labor,"  as  well  as  among  tne  ^'  London 
poor,"  and  his  list  will  number  "coal-heavers,  bakers,  brewers, 
draymen,  house  painters,  butchers,  innkeepers,  publicans,  butlers, 
coachmen,  and  porters  in  wealthy  families  especially  "  (Copland, 
BuDD,  Oarrod,  Todd).  A  gouty  conformation  nas  been  accurately 
described  by  Sydenham,  Frank,  Scudamore,  and  others ;  and  one  of 
the  constant  characters  of  such  a  conformation  is  former  or  existing 
corpulence ;  and  it  is  now  known  as  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tiooal  origin  of  this  disease  that  the  disposition  to  develop  mut 
may  be  brought  about  by  abnormal  habits  of  existence  ;  and  if  the 
hereditary  predisposition  is  present,  the  conditions  for  developing 
the  latent  diathesis  are  more  easily  made  efficient.  All  are  agreea 
as  to  the  influence  of  full  living,  with  the  free  and  habitual  use  of 
wine,  and  especially  now  as  to  the  influence  of  what  may  be  called 
gross  living,  great  and  indiscriminate  consumption  of  animal  and 
v^etable  lood,  with  indulgence  in  beer  and  malt  liquors  generally 
^UDD  and  Todd)  ;  and  it  appears,  both  from  the  observatioDS  of 
Sydenham,  Craigie,  Wm.  Budd,  Todd,  and  Wood,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  particular  variety  of  alcoholic  drinks  used,  as  the  mode 
and  extent  of  the  use,  which  tends  to  develop  the  gouty  state  ;  but 
it  is  lielieved  that,  of  all  wines  in  common  use,  those  of  the  Rhine 
vintages  are  the  least  productive  of  gout.  They  are  said  to  contain 
less  alcohol  than  any  of  the  Southern  wines,  and  less  than  those  of 
Portu^l,  Spain,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  and  Madeira.  The  influence  of 
malt  liquors  is  especially  obvious  in  those  examples  of  gout  which 
occur  in  the  lower  classes.  "  There  is  a  body  of  men,'  writes  Dr. 
William  Budd,  "  employed  on  the  Thames,  whose  occupation  is  to 
raise  ballast  from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  As  this  can  be  done 
only  when  the  tide  is  ebbing,  their  hours  of  labor  are  regulated  by 
that  circumstance,  and  vary  through  every  period  of  the  night  and 
rf«y.  They  work  under  great  exposure  to  inclemencies  of  the 
weather ;  their  occupation  requires  great  bodily  exertion,  occasion- 
ing profuse  sweating  and  much  exhaustion.  Each  man  drinks  from 
hro  to  three  gaUons  of  porter  daily^  and  generally  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  spirits  besides.  Oout  is  remarkaJUy frequent  among  them,"  Such 
an  instance  contrasts  strongly  with  tne  prophylactic  influence  of 
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corporal  labor  displayed  amongst  other  classes  of  the  peoph 
do  not  labor  under  the  influence  of  gallons  of  malt  liquor;  and 
interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  non-beer^drinking  countrie 
lower  classes  escape.     Gout  is  rarely  seen  in  Scotland. 

A  belief  in  the  prophylactic  virtue  of  labor  and  moderate  1 
probably  instigated  the  abrupt  reply  of  Abemethjj^  to  the  qua 
"  What  is  the  cure  for  gout?"  wnen  he  said,  "  Live  on  sixpei 
day,  and  earn  it."    The  disease  very  rarely  occurs  before  pub 
but  is  seen  in  both  sexes  under  twenty.     Many  cases  occur  bet 
twenty  and  thirty,  but  the  period  of  greatest  liability  is  per 
from  thirty  to  fifty.     After  this  the  chances  of  exemption  mci 
with  age,  probably  from  the  more  temperate  habits  of  adva 
life:    But  at  whatever  age  gout  may  appear,  every  attack  ei 
lishes  a  greater  disposition  to  another.     W  omen  often  suffer  grc 
ftOTCL  gout,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree  with  men.    Grout  is  n 
developed  without  being  associated  with  indigestion,  or  as  ii 
quence  of  impaired  digestion  from  some  error  in  diet  or  drink; 
of  all  wines,  rort  wines  and  Burgundy  are  most  apt  to  induce  fi 
kind  of  indigestion  as  accompanies  or  precedes  an  attack  of  g 
The  immediately  exciting  causes  of  tnis  disease  are  verv  m 
similar  to  those  of  rheumatism.     In  thus  describing  the  Paiha 
of  gout,  the  cause  and  constitutional  source  of  the  disease  have  b 
sumciently  indicated. 

The  varieties  of  this  disease,  in  addition  to  the  acute  form,  a 
(2.)  Chronic  Gout — a  persistent  constitutional  affection^  characteri 
by  stiffness  and  swelling  of  various  joints^  with  deposits  of  lithaU. 
soda  ;  (3.)  Gouty  Synovitis. 

S]rmptom8. — These  vary  according  as  the  disease  attacks 
joints,  the  stomach,  or  the  intestinal  canal,  but  the  proportion 
frequency  with  which  these  different  parts  are  attacked  is  not 
ascertained.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  when  the  vise 
are  affected,  it  has  been  termed  irregular,  retrocedent,  or  mispla 
gout.  Sydenham  was  himself  a  great  sufferer  from  this  aftecti 
and  labored  under  it  for  more  than  thirty-four  years.  He  thus 
scribes  an  acute  attack  or  fit : 

'^  It  comes  on  a  sudden  towards  the  close  of  January  or  beginnin| 
February,  giving  scarce  any  sign  of  its  approach,  except  that  the  pati 
has  been  afflicted  for  some  weeks  before  with  a  bad  digestion,  cruditie 
the  stomach,  and  much  flatulency  and  heaviness,  which  gradually  incre 
till  at  length  the  fit  begins.  The  patient  goes  to  bed,  and  sleeps  qui< 
till  about  two  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  awakened  by  a  pain,  wl: 
usually  seizes  the  great  toe,  but  sometimes  the  heel,  the  calf  of  the  1 
or  the  ankle.  The  pain  resembles  that  of  a  dislocated  bone,  and  is 
tended  with  a  sensation  as  if  water  just  warm  were  poured  upon 
member ;  and  these  symptoms  are  immediately  succeeded  by  a  chilling 
shivering,  and  slight  fever.  The  chilliness  and  shivering  abate  in  ] 
portion  as  the  pain  increases,  which  is  mild  in  the  beginning,  but  gra 
ally  becomes  more  violent  every  hour,  and  comes  to  its  height  towa 
evening,  adapting  itself  to  the  numerous  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  m* 
tarsus,  the  ligaments  whereof  it  affects  so  as  sometimes  to  resembl 
tension  or  laceration  of  those  ligaments,  sometimes  the  gnawing  of  a  d 
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mod  sometimes  a  weight  and  coarctation  or  contraction  of  the  membranes 
of  the  parts  affected,  which  become  so  exquisitely  painful  as  not  to  en- 
dure the  weight  of  the  clothes,  nor  the  shaking  of  the  room  from  a  person 
walking  quickly  therein  ;  and  hence  the  night  is  not  only  passed  in  pain, 
but  likewise  with  a  restless  removal  of  the  part  affected  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  a  continual  change  of  its  posture.  Nor  does  the  perpet- 
ual restlessness  of  the^whole  body,  which  always  accompanies  the  fit, 
especially  in  the  beginning,  fall  short  of  the  agitation  of  the  gouty  limb. 
Hence  numberless  fruitless  endeavors  are  used  to  ease  the  pain  by 
continaally  changing  the  situation  of  the  body  and  the  part  affected, 
which  notwithstanding  abates  not  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning — that 
is,  till  after  twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  approach  of  the  fit.  Being 
now  in  a  sweat,  he  falls  asleep,  and  upon  waking  finds  the  pain  much 
abated,  and  the  part  affected  to  be  swelled ;  whereas  before  only  a  remark- 
able swelling  of  the  veins  thereof  appeared,  as  is  usual  in  all  gouty  fits. 

^^  The  next  day,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  part 
affected  will  be  somewhat  pained,  and  the  pain  increases  towards  the 
evening,  and  remits  towards  break  of  day ;  and  what  we  call  a  fit  of  the 
gout  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  these  small  fits.  At  length  the  patient 
recovers,  which,  in  strong  constitutions,  and  such  as  seldom  have  the  gout, 
often  happens  in  fourteen  days ;  and  in  the  aged,  and  in  those  who  have 
frequent  returns  of  the  disease,  in  two  months ;  but  in  such  as  are  more 
debilitated,  either  with  age  or  the  long  duration  of  the  distemper,  it  does 
not  go  off  till  sommer  advances. " 

In  aggravated  cases  it  attacks  both  feet,  the  hands,  wrist,  elbows, 
knees,  and  other  parts;  sometimes  bending  the  fingers  crooked  and 
motionless,  and  at  leneth  ^^  forms  stony  concretions  in  the  ligaments 
of  the  joints,  which,  (festroying  both  the  scarf  skin  and  the  skin  of 
the  joints,  stones  not  unlike  chalk  or  crabs'  eyes  come  in  sight,  and 
may  be  picked  out  with  a  needle.  Sometimes  the  morbific  matter 
is  thrown  upon  the  elbows,  and  occasions  a  whitish  swelling  almost 
as  big  as  an  egg." 

During  the  first  fourteen  days  the  urine  is  hiffh-colored,  and 
after  separation  lets  fall  a  kind  of  red  gravelly  seaiment,  and  not 
above  a  third  part  of  the  fluids  taken  is  voided  by  urine  during 
the  febrile  paroxysm,  the  bowels  also  being  generally  constipatea 
during  this  time.  The  fit  is  accompanied  throughout  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  chilliness  of  the  whole  tody  towards  the  evening. 

The  urea  is  probably  not  below  the  normal  standard,  its  elimi- 
nation not  apjiearing  to  be  interfered  with  during  the  paroxysm 
(Garrod,  Parkesj.  The  elimination  of  uric  acidby  the  urine  is 
imi)eded  during  tne  paroxysm ;  but  it  exists  in  large  amount  in  the 
blood.  It  has  also  oeen  suggested,  as  a  hint  for  further  inquiry, 
that  the  substances  which,  m  a  healthy  state,  would  furnish  urea, 
are  converted  into  uric  acid  in  gout  (Gairdner).  The  phosphoric 
acid  ia  also  greatly  lessenecl,  and  its  retention  is  probably  as  com- 
mon as  that  of  the  uric  acid.  Albumen  is  not  uncommon  in  small 
quantities,  but  its  occurrence  is  generally  temporary ;  and  if  it  is 
persistent,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  chronic  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney which  is  produced  by  gout  (Todd)  ;  and  easts  without  albumen 
may  be  found  in  the  urine  sediment.  After  the  paroxysm  the 
water  is  usually  copious ;  and  the  uric  acid  increases  as  the  fit  is 
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passing  off,  just  after  the  paroxvBm.    Before  the  paroxysm  of 
the  unne  is  found  to  be  very  deficieDt  in  soHds,  especially  in 
uric  acid,  extractives,  and  phosphate  of  lime.    There  is,  in  £ 
diminution  of  all  the  chief  ingredients  before  the  paroxysm ;  d 
the  paroxysm  there  is  insufficient  elimination  of  uric  and 
phone  acids,  while  the  urea  and  sulphuric  acid  are  in  suffl 
amount ;  and  after  the  paroxysm  the  elimination  again  incn 
(Parkbs,  L  c.) 

When  the  fit  is  going  off,  a  violent  itching  seizes  the  foe 
pecially  between  the  toes,  and  the  skin  peels  off. 

When  the  disease  has  become  chronic,  or,  as  Sydenham  tern 
inveterate,  "  after  yawning,  especially  in  the  morning,  the 
ments  of  the  bones  of  the  metatarsus  are  violently  stretched, 
seem  to  be  squeezed  with  great  force,  as  if  with  a  strong  h 
And  sometimes,  though  no  yawning  has  preceded,  when  the  pal 
has  disposed  himself  to  sleep  he  feels  a  blow  on  a  sudden,  as  if 
metatarsus  were  breaking  in  pieces,  by  a  large  stick,  so  thai 
wakes  crying  out  with  pain.     The  tendons  of  the  muscles  of 
tibiae  are  sometimes  seized  with  so  sharp  and  violent  a  convuli 
or  cramp,  that  if  the  pain  it  occasions  were  to  last  only  a  si 
time  it  could  not  be  borne  with  patience." 

After  many  racking  pains  the  succeeding  paroxysms  become  ' 
painful,  when  "  instead  of  the  usual  external  pain,  a  certain  si 
uess,  a  pain^in  the  belly,  a  spontaneous  lassitude,  and  sometime 
tendency  to  diarrhoea  succeeds."  Besides  the  pain  and  sickn< 
the  patient  becomes  lame,  and  almost  incapable  of  motion,  anc 
perhaps  obliged  to  be  wheeled  or  carried  from  room  to  room ;  u 
ne  is  not  only  reduced  to  this  helpless  condition,  but  to  compl 
his  misery,  his  mind  sympathizes  with  his  body.  "  For  every  i 
oxysm  may  be  justly  termed  a  fit  of  anger,  the  rational  facull 
being  so  enervated  by  the  weakness  of  the  body  as  to  be  disorde: 
on  every  trifling  occasion,  whence  the  patient  becomes  as  troul 
some  to  others  as  he  is  to  himself." 

Another  form  of  chronic  gout  is  known  as  atonic  gout,  when 
joints  enlarge,  and  the  tissues  and  ligaments  become  thickened,  i 
the  seat  of  various  eftusion,  so  as  often  to  distend  and  even  to  < 
locate  the  bones ;  and  yet,  if  the  patient  be  kept  quiet,  he  sufi 
no  pain.  The  general  symptoms,  however,  are  most  distressi 
The  patient  suffers  from  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  sickn< 
nausea,  flatulence,  acid  eructations,  pains  of  the  stomach,  eras 
in  the  legs  and  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  also  great  deject 
of  spirits,  vertigo,  palpitation,  fainting,  asthma,  and  also,  perhs 
from  stone  or  gravel.  These  affections,  in  some  form  or  other,  c 
tinue  with  occasional  intervals  during  the  remaining  life  of 
patient,  who  believes  that  he  has  the  gput  flying  about  him,  f 
that  he  should  be  well  if  he  had  a  regular  fit. 

In  the  course  of  this  disease  there  may  be  metastasis  to 
stomach  or  other  part,  and  the  aftection  is  tnen  termed  "  retroced 
gouty  ^  the  pain  in  the  joints  being  trifling,  or  having  entirely  s 
sided.    The  term  is  "  applied  to  cases  of  gout  in  whim  some  inter 
organ  becomes  affected  on  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  from 
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joints  J  and  should  be  referred  to  acute  or  chronic  gouL^^  When  the 
metaBtasis  is  to  the  stomach  or  intestines,  it  may  be  either  of  a 
spasmodic  or  inflammatory  character.  The  spasmodic  is  the  most 
freaoent.  The  patient  is  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach, 
witn  faintness,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  a  quick,  small,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  accompanied  with  much  flatulence,  acid- 
ity, or  vomiting.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  attack  be  of  an  inflam- 
matory character,  the  pain  is  perhaps  equally  great,  but  is  in- 
creased on  pressure,  and  there  is  more  reaction,  some  fever,  a  fuller 
pulse,  with  yomiting,  and  perhaps  obstinate  constipation.  The  du- 
ration  of  these  attacks  is  short,  as  the  patient  must  be  quickly  re- 
lieved or  quickly  perish.  Besides  metastasis  to  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  this  retrocedence  may  take  place  to  other  parts,  as  to 
the  testicle,  bladder,  rectum,  or  to  the  head ;  and  in  the  latter  case 
the  patient  may  die  apoplectic.  The  transition  of  the  gouty  virus 
IB  onen  markea  by  a  pam  shooting  along  the  nerve,  as  sudden  and 
lid  as  a  ^Ivanic  shock,  and  so  violent  as  to  have  been  com- 
to  stabbing  with  a  knife.  Besides  being  thus  a  migratory 
lisease  from  part  to  part,  gout  often  alternates  with  other  chronic 
diseases,  such  as  asthma  and  rheumatism^  and  may  coexist  with 
them. 

The  functions  of  digestion,  and  especially  the  hepatic  and  uri- 
narv  secretion,  are  much  deranged  in  all  cases  of  gouty  paroxysms. 
Besides  loss  of  appetite,  flatulence,  heartburn,  stomach-ache  or  col- 
icky pains  prevail,  the  tongue  is  loaded,  the  bowels  are  bound,  and 
air,  with  impacted  ffeces,  distends  the  intestines,  especially  in  the 
epigastric  and  umbilical  regions.  The  hypochondriac  regions,  es- 
pecially the  right,  are  the  seat  of  painful  tension  and  uneasiness. 
The  first  alvine  dejections  are  generally  solid  and  dark-colored,  not 
nnfrequently  very  fetid  ;  and  in  some  instances  large  quantities  of 
dark-colorea  excrement  are  brought  away. 

The  urine,  when  scanty  and  ot  a  deei>  red  color,  is  voided  with 
pain  and  scalding  along  the  urethra.  The  sediment  already  men- 
tioned, and  soluble  in  water,  is  rose-colored  or  lateritious,  and  is  de- 
posited during  the  whole  course  of  the  attack,  and  its  appearance 
IB  not  confinea  to  the  close  or  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms, 
though  at  that  time  it  is  more  abundant.  It  consists  of  urate  of 
Doda,  the  phosphoric  salts,  and  urea  mixed  in  various  proportions. 
When  dynpeptic  symptoms  are  associated  with  feebleness,  a  whitish 
mafirnesia-like  powder,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  phosphates,  is  de- 
posited, or  alternates  with  the  other  deposits. 

When  the  paroxysm  of  gout  has  taken  place,  and  terminated  in 
the  manner  described,  the  patient  appeal^  to  enjoy  better  health 
than  formerly.  The  appetite  is  good,  the  mind  more  cheerful  and 
active,  the  body  more  agile,  and  the  patient  is  delivered  from  many 
feolings  of  languor  and  oppression  with  which  he  had  previously 
been  afflicted.  In  this  state  he  may  remain  for  two  or  three  sea- 
sons without  being  conscious  of  any  complaint  or  symptom  which 
would  indicate  a  return  of  the  disorder.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  generally  about  the  same  season  of  the  year,  he  begins  to 
be  sensible  of  the  presence  of  some  of  his  former  feelings,  and  at 
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length  a  fit  takes  place  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  did^i 
first  occasion.    This  second  paroxysm  is,  in  some  instances,  il 
and  less  violent ;  in  others  it  is  accompanied  with  various  c^ 
stances  which  show  some  deviation  from  the  first  attack«^ 
whatever  be  the  mode  or  duration  of  this  attack,  another  sow 
after  a  less  lengthened  interval ;  in  some  cases,  the  same  y4 
the  autumn— in  others,  next  year  in  the  spring  or  summer.  1^ 
eral  the  intervals  are  shorter  the  youujger  the  patient.    Thetj 
common,  perhaps,  is  the  biennial  or  triennial  attack  for  the  j 
of  eight  or  ten  years ;  then  the  attacks  are  annual,  then  twl 
the  year ;  and  in  some  severe  cases  the  attacks  are  so  frequenfe 
the  patient  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  free  from  gout  the  whol^t 
round.     Much  in  all  this  depends  on  the  habits  and  constitutic 
the  individual.    The  disease  tends  to  acquire  a  chronic  cham 
and  rarely  quits  the  patient  till  it  destroys  him,  either  by  com] 
lameness,  helplessness,  debility,  or  by  attacking  the  heart  or 
brain  (Craioib). 

Diagnosis. — I'he  diagnosis  between  gout  and  rheumatism  is  < 
exceedingly  difiicult,  so  much  so  that  nosologists  have  descf 
with  perfect  pathological  correctness  a  hybrid  disease,  and  na 
it  "  rheumatic  gout.  Mr.  Hunter  warmly  opposed  this  compc 
appellation,  as  many  have  since  done.  Hunter  s  opinion  was  foui 
on  the  belief  that  no  two  distinct  diseases,  or  even  distinct  diath 
can  coexist  in  the  same  constitution — a  belief  which  must  noi 
admitted  to  be  incorrect  (see  vol.  i,  pp.  189,  207).  We  must  dc 
less,  therefore,  recognize  such  a  hybrid  disease  as  Craigie,  W 
Spencer  Wells,  and  Fuller  have  described,  depending  on  the  i 
ence  of  the  combined  cachexia  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Cases  of  chronic  pain,  with  stifthess  and  swelling  of  various  jo 
are  thus  far  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism ;  but  when  they  an 
tended  with  deposits  of  lithate  of  soda,  such  cases  are  directed 
the  College  of  Physicians  to  be  returned  as  cases  of  "  chronic  go 
and  those  in  which  there  is  marked  distortion,  as  cases  of  "  chr 
osteo-arthritis  " — a  disease  which  may  be  defined  as  follows :  * 
affection  characterized  by  pain^  stiffness  and  deformity  bf  one  or  i 
of  the  joints^  associated  with  deposition  of  new  bone  around  them." 
aisease  is  also  named  " chronic  rheumatic  arthritis" 

Prognosis. — Every  assurance  oflice  objects  to  a  gouty  persoi 
liable  to  a  disease  which  tends  to  shorten  life  from  the  wear 
tear  of  the  constitution  it  occasions.  The  objection  is  unquesi 
ably  well  founded  ;  for  although  a  few  persons  may  reach  advai 
age  notwithstanding  repeated  attacks  ol  gout,  yet  many  die  pi 
aturely  from  this  aifection,  or  from  asthma,  disease  of  the  ne 
apoplexy,  or  from  the  accidents  to  which  helplessness  and  debi 
render  the  patient  liable. 

Treatment. — Seeing  that  the  disease  is  clearly  of  constituti< 
origin,  its  treatment  resolves  itself  into — {!,)  The  selection 
administration  of  those  remedies  which  shall  tend  to  subdue, 
trol,  or  eradicate  the  latent  disposition,  constitutional  tendency 
gouty  diathesis ;  (2.)  The  adoption  of  such  means  as  may  be  sa 
used  to  modify  tne  severity  of,  or  shorten,  the  paroxysm. 
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paroxysm  must  be  interfered  with  cautiously.  It  is  the  means 
which  nature  takes  to  rid  the  constitution  of  the  maieries  morbid 
and  which  it  undoubtedly  relieves  for  a  time,  if  allowed  to  run  its 
coarse.  The  removal  of  the  paroxysm  does  not  necessarily  remove 
the  constitutional  diathesis. 

As  to  any  local  treatment  during  the  fit,  Sydenham  writes,  "  If 
outward  applications  be  required  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  ffout,  I 
know  of  none,  though  I  have  tried  abundance  both  on  myself  and 
others,  and  I  have  laid  aside  the  use  of  topical  remedies  for  many 
years."  It  is  generally  admitted  that  cold  is  dangerous,  while 
warmth  is  productive  of  little  relief.  In  some  instances  the  urate 
of  soda  is  deposited  in  such  quantity  that  the  skin  ulcerates,  and 
the  salt  is  discharged  in  considerable  abundance  in  a  fluid  state. 
It  mi^ht  appear  the  right  practice  to  apply  a  poultice,  and  encour- 
age the  discharge,  in  order  that,  by  its  entire  removal,  the  joint 
nught  be  saved.  This,  however,  is  by  some  considered  dangerous 
practice,  for  the  discharge  is  so  debilitating  that  patients  are  said 
to  have  sunk  under  this  mode  of  treatment.  It  is  much  safer  to 
wait  till  the  chalk-stone  becomes  concrete,  and  then  operate,  by 
the  smallest  possible  incision,  for  its  removal.  With  respect  to  the 
use  of  cold  water,  the  practice  is  as  old  as  Harvey,  and  subse- 

ritly  it  has  been  adopted  and  abandoned  by  many  practitioners. 
Parry  had  at  one  time  two  patients  who  attempted  to  cut 
short  the  fit  by  plunging  their  feet  in  cold  water.  The  relief  was 
instant,  but  in  a  few  hoars  both  were  dead  of  apoplexy.  The  fatal 
result  of  this  remedy  in  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  case  is  another  in- 
stance in  point. 

**A  gentleman,"  writes  Dr.  Wood,  "contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cian^ and  anxioas  for  speedy  relief,  ordered  a  bucket  of  water  to  be  taken 
into  his  chamber  at  bedtime,  with  the  view  of  employing  it  in  this  way. 
In  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  bed." 

The  "  bootikins "  of  Horace  Walpole,  so  strongly  recommended 
and  given  away  by  him  to  all  his  gouty  friends,  seems  to  have  been 
merely  a  fine  bandaee  applied  moist  and  firmly  over  the  limb,  and 
then  a  roller  of  oilea  silk  over  it,  giving  moist  warmth  like  a  poul- 
tice. 

A  few  leeches  have  been  recommended  to  be  applied  to  the  part 
with  great  caution,  if  the  inflammation  is  unusually  violent ;  but 
Ih".  Qarrod  is  of  opinion  that  in  no  case  are  they  likely  to  prove 
efficacious,  and  their  use  may  be  attended  with  injurious  conse- 
quences. Warm  anodyne  lotions  or  fomentations  may  be  used,  and 
the  part  afterwards  lightly  covered  or  incased  in  flannel  or  tine 
wooK  while  the  limb  is  at  the  same  time  kept  elevated.  Dr.  Wood 
xknes  a  trann  mixture  of  tincture  of  camphor  with  milk,  applied  by 
means  of  linen  compresses,  and  frequently  renewed.  TiJicfure  of 
actmiU  may  be  similarly  applied  (t?iiss.  to  f^iv  of  milk).  Blisters 
have  l>een  recommended,  and  are  of  most  advantage  in  asthenic 
chronic  cases,  when  the  inflammation  has  a  tendency  to  linger  in 
the  articulations,  and  to  cause  liquid  eflusion.    In  the  early  tits  of 
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sthenic  gout  they  are  unnecessary ;  and  are  contraindicated 
vanced  gout,  when  the  kidneys  have  become  impaired,  and  i 
cases  of  extreme  gouty  deposits  (Gabrod).  As  a  general  ruk 
ever,  the  less  that  is  done  to  the  local  affection  the  better, 
the  pain  is  very  intense,  relief  may  be  given  by  the  applicat 
a  solution  of  atropine^  made  by  dissolving  from  two  to  three  arc 
the  alkaloid  in  a  weak  mixture  of  spirits  and  water ^  and  applying 
the  inflamed  joint  by  means  of  compresses  of  lint,  preventing  ei 
ation  by  a  covering  of  oil-silk  (Garrod). 

[Great  and  long  relief  fix)m  pain  may  be  had  by  the  hypodermic 
tion  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  joint  of  one  of  the  salts  of  moi 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  grain  in  ten  minims  of  water.] 

In  the  general  treatment  of  gout,  bleeding  is  now  general) 
stricted  to  two  methods,  namely — (1.)  By  leeches  to  the  part  yk 
the  inflammation  rises  so  hiffh,  or  is  so  chronic,  as  to  threats 
patient  with  the  permanent  loss  of  the  use  of  some  joint ;  an 
cases  of  metastasis  of  the  disease  to  the  stomach  or  other  int< 
organ,  when  leeches  are  absolutely  necessary ;  (2.)  By  general  bl 
letting. 

The  following  rules  are  laid  down  by  Dr.  Q«rrod  as  to  the  ni 
bleeding  in  gouty  cases:  (1.)  Never  bleed  with  the  idea  of  dire 
subduing  gouty  inflammation ;  (2.)  Never  bleed  in  advanced  g 
or  when  the  constitution  is  much  weakened  ;  (8.)  If  bleeding  w 
quired  in  order  to  relieve  general  or  local  plethora,  abstract  onl; 
much  as  will  effect  that  object,  rememberinff  that  further  deplei 
tends  greatly  to  aggravate  the  disease  ana  prolong  its  durat 
Bloodletting  produces  a  decided  sedative  action  on  the  heart 
other  parts  of  the  circulating  system,  and  it  has  a  most  powe 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  gouty  inflammation — an  mflue 
not  merely  limited  to  the  removal  of  gout  when  it  attacks  the  ioi 
but  also  of  great  efficacy  in  its  marked  and  irregular  forms,  m 
ophthalmia  of  gouty  habits,  in  gouty  bronchitis,  and  in  headac 
connected  with  the  gouty  diathesis  (Sir  H.  Holland,  Garrod). 

Sydenham,  who  was  as  great  an  enemy  to  purging  as  he  wa 
ble^ing,  says, — "  I  am  abundantly  convinced,  from  much  exp 
ence,  that  purging,  either  with  mild  or  strong  cathartics,  whet 
used  during  the  fit  or  in  its  declension,  or  in  a  perfect  intermix 

or  healthy  state," "endangers  the  life  of  the  patient 

hurrying  on  the  disease  to  the  viscera,  which  were  quite  safe 
fore.  The  objection  taken  by  Sydenham  to  purgatives  was  qi 
valid  against  those  in  use  in  his  day,  which  were  ot  the  most  dra 
kind ;  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  neutral  salts  are 
only  safe  but  efficient  in  relieving  gout,  though  perhaps  not  to 
depended  on  alone  for  its  cure.  The  theory  on  which  they  are ; 
scribed  is,  that  the  alkaline  base  of  the  neutral  salt  is  absorbed,  \ 
combines  with  the  insoluble  urates  deposited  in  the  joints,  form 
a  soluble  sub-urate,  which  can  readily  be  absorbed ;  and,  again,  m 
alkali  being  sent  to  the  kidney,  that  organ  is  enabled  to  rem 
more  uric  acid,  in  a  soluble  state,  from  the  system  than  under  o 
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nary  circamstances.  The  salts  most  in  use  are  the  sulphates  of  mag- 
nesia or  of  soduj  and  especially  the  former ;  and  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  should  be  riven  every  eight,  six,  or  four  hours,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  the  acuteness  of  the  symptoms.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  afford  some  relief  to  the  patient  from  his  exces- 
sive suffering.  With  that  view  an  anodyne  should  be  added,  such 
as  the  tlnrture  of  hyoscyamus^  syrup  of 'poppies^  or  some  preparation  of 
(mum.  This  method  of  treatment  reheves  the  patient  and  shortens 
the  paroxysm ;  but  when  the  relief  is  complete,  it  should  be  aban- 
dons, for  sometimes  a  paroxysm  of  gout  will  return  even  under  its 


Calchirum  or  meadow-saffron  was  long  ago  introduced  as  a  specific 
in  &?out,  of  which  the  once  popular  '^  eaii  midednale  "  was  supposed 
to  be  a  preparation.  Colchicum  is  still,  however,  used,  and  is  valu- 
able for  its  purgative  qualities ;  and  in  some  cases  it  seems  to  be 
almost  specific  in  its  effects,  and  may  be  given  as  an  extract  or 
tincture,  or  as  a  wine,  combined  with  some  form  of  saline  draught. 
Its  mode  of  action  is  unknown.  It  very  generally  promotes  secre- 
tion from  the  skin  and  kidneys ;  but  it  is  useful  even  when  it  does 
not  exercise  any  such  physiolo^cal  action.  The  quantity  of  uric 
acid  and  urea  in  the  unne  is  said  by  some  to  be  increased  during 
its  use  (Chelius).  Dr.  Graves  makes  an  opposite  statement ;  and 
Dr.  Garrod  proves  conclusively  that  colchicum  does  not  increase  the 
amount  of  uric  acid.  Dr.  Laycock  suggests  that  it  may  have  a 
sedative  effect  on  the  vital  actions  goiue  on  in  the  ^issues  them- 
selves, and  so  may  arrest  the  formation  of  the  gout  poison. 

The  wine  of  the  root  of  colchicum  is  generally  the  form  pre- 
ferred, fifteen  to  thirty  minima  being  given  every  four^  siXj  or  eight 
koarSn  and  this  remedy  ought  to  be  continued  for  some  time  in  re- 
duced doses,  after  all  symptoms  of  gout  have  disappeared  (Budd). 
The  bowels  ought  to  have  been  freely  moved  before  colchicum  is 
riven ;  and  a  mil  dose  having  been  given  at  first,  much  smaller 
doses  may  be  continued,  as  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  tw^o  or 
three  times  a  day,  in  Seltzer  or  Vichy  water,  or  in  other  alkaline 
solutions,  and  combined  with  Iodide  of  Potassium^  carefully  watch- 
ing its  effects  on  the  pulse,  and  never  allowing  sickness  or  depression 
to  ensue. 

Scudamore's  mixture  of  colchicum^  m/ignesiay  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
ne»aj  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  purgative  in  gout,  when  a  purga- 
tive is  required.  Although  Dr.  Garrod  has  shown  that  purging  is 
not  necessary  to  the  action  of  colchicum ;  yet,  as  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  action  of  colchicum  is  promoted  by  its  com- 
bination with  laxative  remedies,  Dr.  Wood  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  in  the  following  formula  in  a  draught : 

B.  Magnesiffi,  ^ss. ;  Magnes.  Sulphat.,  Jss. ;  Yin.  Colchici  rad.,  iiRxx; 
Aqtue  Flu  v.,  vel  Aq.  Acid.  Carbon.,  f^iss. 

Mercury,  in  the  form  of  "  blue  pill,"  or  in  the  form  of  the  "  com- 
pound calomel  pill "  {Pil.  Hummeri)^  followed  by  the  draught  just 
written,  is  useful  where  it  is  desired  to  act  upon  the  intestinal  secre- 
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tions.     But  mercury  in  any  form  must  not  be  given  if  the 
contains  albumen.     If  mere  constipation  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  r, 
pill^  colocynth  and  seammonv  pill^  or  podophyllin^  may  be  adva 
ously  used.     The  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  much  recomtn 
by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells.     Alkaline  remedies  are  of  much  value 
treatment  of  the  paroxysms  of  the  joint  affection,  and  may  I 
scribed  in  the  form  of  the  bicarbonate  or  of  the  citrate  or  acei 
potash.     Dr.  Garrod  prefers  the  bicarbonate^  and  Dr.  Parke 
shown  that  it  increases  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  and  oi 
solids  by  the  urine  (Parkes  On  the  Urine^  p.  298).     Much  ben 
also  derived  from  the  continuous  administration  of  salines  in 
doses,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  a  very  dilute  foni 
always  on  an  empty  or  nearly  empty  stomach,  and  some  little 
before  food  (Garrod). 

If  acute  gout  should  have  "  retroceded,"  as  it  is  called,  am 
stomach  or  mtestinal  canal  be  inflamed,  leeches  should  be  appli 
the  abdomen  or  epigastrium,  followed  by  a  poultice,  while  the  m 
salts y  with  the  tint*ture  of  hyoscyamus^  should  be  given  at  least  i 
four  or  six  hours.  It  is  very  rare  that  more  active  medicine 
necessary. 

In  chronic  gout  the  treatment  is  the  same ;  but  in  atonic 
some  light  tonic  medicine  may  be  added,  Rsjive  to  ten  grains  o: 
citrate  of  iron,     A  large  number  of  chronic  cases,  however,  th< 
the  general  health  is  improved  by  this  treatment,  are  often 
gether  unrelieved  as  to  the  local  symptoms,  and  are  often  quite 
able  to  assist  themselves.     In  these  instances  the  turpentines  ap 
to  be  beneficial,  as  sprxice  beer^  the  Canadian  balsam  ;  or  one  dra 
of  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  taken  in  an  effervescing  draught 
or  twice  a  day.     Sydenham's  method  of  treatment  by  inanna  : 
also  be  tried. 

If  the  chronic  or  atonic  gout  should  become  retrocedent,  and 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  be  the  seat  of  the  spasmodic  fon 
the  disease,  Sydenham  stronelv  recommends  that  laudanum  sh 
be  given;  but  perhaps  the  tollowing  draught  is  more  efficaci 
namely:  ^».  AqiUB  Camphorce^  3x;  Sp.  JEtheris  Sulphtiriciy 
Sulphatis  Magnesice^  3ss.  It  will  remove  from  the  stomach  any 
digested  matter  which  may  remain  as  an  irritating  cause.  ' 
should  be  given  every  hour  till  the  patient  is  relieved;  and  whi 
is  being  prepared  hot  brandy  and  water  should  be  freely  adm 
tered,  or  the  spiritus  ammonice  aroniaticus^  in  doses  of  sixty  min 
and  hot  cloths  applied  to  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  hot  bottles  to 
feet. 

Sydenham  recommends,  from  experience  in  his  own  case,  1; 
doses  of  manna  in  all  cases  of  what  he  terms  "bloody  urine." 

[About  eight  years  since  the  salts  of  lithia^  particularly  the  carbo 
and  citrate,  were  proposed  by  Dr.  Garrod  as  a  remedy  for  gout.  1 
have  since  been  extensively  used,  and  general  testimony  is  favorab 
them.  Lithia  is  a  constituent  of  the  human  body,  of  some  plants, 
can  be  shown,  by  means  of  the  spectrum  analysis,  in  the  ashes  ol 
blood,  and  even  of  a  cigar;  it  exists  in  many  of  the  mineral  waters  w 
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hmre  had  a  therapeutic  repotation  in  the  disease,  especially  in  those  of 
Baden-Baden;  also  in  the  Carlsbad,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Marienbad,  and 
some  of  the  Vichy  waters.  The  salts  of  lithia  are  actively  diuretic,  pow- 
erful solvents  of  lithic  acid,  and  the  carbonate  of  lithia  is  a  great  neutral- 
iicr  of  acids.  Taken  for  a  long  period,  in  a  very  dilute  form,  they  would 
seem  to  prevent  gouty  paroxysms  in  chronic  cases,  and  some  evidence  has 
been  given  of  their  power  of  rendering  the  affected  joints  more  movable, 
and  of  causing  some  solution  and  absorption  of  the  chalky  matter.  They 
certainly  act  rapidly  and  actively  in  hindering  the  deposition  of  urates 
and  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  and  in  the  calculous  tendencies  of  many  gouty 
sabfects  must  necessarily  be  of  value  (Garrod).  Dr.  Flint  says:  ^^From 
a  limited  trial  of  this  remedy  I  have  been  led  to  form  a  favorable  opinion 
of  its  utility  in  both  the  acute  and  chronic  form  of  gout."  In  several  cases 
the  writer  has  seen  decided*  benefit  from  its  use.  The  dose  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lithia  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  dissolved  in  aerated  water;  that 
of  the  citrate,  eight,  ten,  or  more  grains ;  and  given  three  or  four  times 
daUy.  It  is  a  safe  remedy,  and  may  be  long  continued  in  less  frequent 
doses.  Aerated  lithia  water  is  largely  manufactured  in  New  York  by  Dr. 
Hanbory  Smith,  and  Messrs.  Schultz  and  Warker. 

The  phosphate  of  ammonia^  as  a  remedy  in  gout,  was  first  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Buckler,  of  Baltimore  (Am. 
Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences^  Jan.,  1846).  In  chronic  gout  it  is  said  to  have 
been  used  with  good  results,  though  the  writer's  trials  with  it  have  been 
disappointing. 

In  chronic  gout  iodide  of  potassium  is  a  remedy  of  service,  especially 
when  the  pains  are  increased  at  night,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  bed,  though 
in  the  writer^s  experience  the  bromide  of  potassium  has  proved  more 
Iiromptl3'  relieving.  Oarrod  says  of  the  iodine :  ^^  It  is  also  useful  in  re- 
DOTing  the  recent  thickening  in  the  tissues  around  joints,  but  proof  is 
still  wanting  of  its  possessing  any  power  of  causing  the  absorption  of  the 
arate  of  soda.  In  gouty  inflammation,  when  fluid  has  been  thrown  into 
the  cavities  of  the  joints,  and  has  been  slow  of  absorption,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  iodide  of  potassium  has  often  appeared  to  be  attended  with 
great  advantage."  Of  guaiacum  he  writes:  "  Within  the  last  few  years  I 
have  given  this  drug  extensively,  and  with  great  advantage ;  it  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  asthenic  gout  of  old  subjects,  but  to  young[er  ?]  patients 
it  may  also  be  given  with  beneflt.'' 

Dr.  Duncan  has  proposed,  and,  he  states,  used  with  much  success,  hy- 
drochloric acid  in  the  treatment  of  gout.  He  does  not  put  it  forward  as 
a  specific,  to  be  used  under  all  circumstances  and  in  every  stage  of  the 
disease,  nor  does  he  exclude  other  agents  as  may  be  obviously  demanded 
to  meet  special  contingencies ;  but  it  seems  to  him  to  act  more  directly 
upon  the  primary'  cause  of  the  disease,  and  to  hold  out  a  greater  prospect 
of  effecting  a  cure  than  any  antacid  remedy.  Though  he  has  prescribed 
the  acid  alone,  with  the  effect  of  immediate  relief,  his  usual  formula  is: 

R.  Acidi  Hydrochlor.  dil.  fjiw;  Spr.  Chloroformi,  fjij  ;  Tinct.  Colchici,  fjj ;  In- 
fiiai  CMcarills,  fed  fjviij.     Dose,  one  fluid  ounce  every  third  hour. 

In  chronic  gout,  particularly  in  weakly  persons,  the  writer  has  seen 
moch  benefit  ttom  the  use  of  quinine,  especially  in  combination  with  iron 
and  arsenic  in  very  minute  doses,  in  the  form  of  the  chlorides  of  iron, 
quinine,  and  arsenic.  Dr.  Kanke  lias  stated  that  quinine  diminishes  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  He  gave  twenty  grains  of  the  sulphate, 
and  found  that  the  excretion  of  the  acid  was  reduced  one-half;  its  influ- 
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ence  continuing  about  two  days.    In  some  observations  made 
Garrod,  he  found  the  average  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  for  two  da 
5.89  grains  when  no  quinine  was  given,  and  5.37  grains  when  ei 
grains  of  the  salt  was  taken  each  day  in  divided  doses.     ^^Assii 
Dr.  Garrod  remarks,  ^^  that  Dr.  Ranke's  statement  is  correct,  and  t 
elimination  of  uric  acid  is  much  lessened  for  two  days  after  the  ( 
is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  inquire  if  the  effect  is  due  to  a  dimi 
formation,  or  defective  excretion,  from  the  kidneys.    From  my  ol 
tions  I  was  inclined  to  ascribe  the  effect  to  the  sudden  and  power 
pression  of  the  drug  upon  the  nervous  system,  influencing  the  ex4 
of  uric  acid,  and  not  to  any  decrease  in  its  formation  in  the  systi 
shall,  however,  be  unwilling  to  offer  a  strong  opinion  upon  the  sub, 
present,  as  I  consider  that  further  experiments  are  required.    It  is  i 
tageous  to  unite  small  doses  of  colchicum  to  the  quinine "  {loc. 
863).     The  pills  of  Dr.  Debout,  and  of  Dr.  Becquerel,  are  compoi 
sulphate  of  quinine,  extract  of  digitalis,  and  extract  of  the  seeds  < 
chicum.     Dr.  Trousseau  uses  Becquerel's  pills,  and  says  he  hat 
under  their  use  the  pain  of  a  paroxysm  of  gout  abate  in  seven 
( Glinique  Med.^  2ihme  ed.,  voL  iii,  p.  355).    The  formula  for  Becqi 
pills  is: 

R.  Quinie  Sulph.,  gj ;  Ext.  Digital.  Alcohol.,  gr.  iij;  Ext.  Sem.  Colchicli 
Divide  in  pil.  do.  x.    Dose,  two  or  three  daily,  for  four  or  five  days. 

Laville's  Anti-gout  Liquid  and  Pills^  a  French  preparation,  are 
esteemed  by  many  sufferers,  who  assert  that  they  have  used  them 
excellent  effect.    According  to  Dr.  Tanner,  ^^  From  an  analysis  the  I 
contains  the  active  principle  of  colocynth,  quinine,  and  cinchonine, 
unimportant  salts  of  lime.     It  is  used  at  any  period  of  the  attack;  ; 
spoonful  being  taken  in  sweetened  water  or  tea,  and  repeated  in  six  1 
if  the  pain  continue,  and  the  bowels  be  not  moved.     Twenty-four  1 
are  to  elapse  before  the  next  dose,  when  half  the  quantity  is  to  be  t 
daily,  two  or  three  times,  unless  the  bowels  are  irritable.     The  pills 
sist  of  physalin  [the  active  principle  of  the  Physalls  alkekengi,  a  p 
nial  herbaceous  plant  growing  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  culti\ 
in  our  gardens]  mixed  up  with  silicate  of  soda"  (I,  c,  p.  120),  and 
dered  chamsedrys.     One  is  taken  Just  before  a  meal,  for  several  weel 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disorder,  where  there  is  no  organic  di£ 
of  the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs,  wet-packing^  and  the  Turkish  baih^ 
tiously  and  occasionally  used,  but  not  during  a  paroxysm,  under  thi 
mediate  supervision  of  the  attending  physician,  would,  sometimes,  £ 
to  be  of  service,  in  lessening  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and  restoring,  o] 
proving,  the  action  of  the  skin.  Trousseau  speaks  well  of  the  fin 
understandingly  employed.  Hot  salt-water  baths  are  beneficial, 
chronic  gout.  Dr.  Gooldeu  has  seen  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  follows 
clear  urine,  and  great  relief;  and  in  some  cases  cures  have  resulted.] 

As  indiscriminate  feeding  appears  to  have  a  CTeat  influenc 
the  production  of  gout,  so  we  expect  the  regulation  of  diet  sh< 
have  great  influence  in  its  removal.  During  the  lit  the  diet  sh< 
consist  of  slops  and  light  pudding,  and  afterwards  white  fish, 
the  paroxysm  has  terminated.  This  disease  is  so  distressing  i 
many  persons  are  inclined  to  diet  themselves  with  great  strict 
during  the  interval.  Sydenham  says  that  a  milk  diet,  or  drinli 
milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  or  boiled,  without  adding  anytl 
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to  it,  except,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  bread  once  a  day,  had  been  much 
twed  for  twenty  years  past  in  his  time,  and  had  done  much  service 
to  gouty  patients.  But  on  quitting  it,  and  retuminff  to  the  mildest 
and  tenderest  diet  of  other  persons,  cout  has  immediately  revived ; 
and  he  adds  that  many  cannot  bear  this  regimen.  An  entirely  water 
regimen  he  considers  hurtful.  The  most  digestible  meats,  such  as 
mutton,  well-kept  beef  and  poultry,  with  the  white  kinds  of  fish, 
as  codfish,  sole,  and  whiting,  may  he  eaten ;  but  salmon,  veal,  and 

Srk  are  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  cheese,  salads,  highly  seasoned 
ihes,  and  rich  sauces,  or  other  ^^  elaborate  preparations  on  the 
part  of  the  cook." 

[Dr.  Oarrod  very  sensibly  remarks,  that  ^Hhere  should  be  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  animal  and  vegetable  food ;  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  an 
animal  diet  tends  more  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid  than  a  vegetable  one. 
The  tortoise,  feeding  on  a  simple  lettuce,  excretes  a  large  quantity  of 
urate  of  ammonia,  Ult  more  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  animal 
than  is  excreted  by  the  dog  exclusively  nourished  with  meat.  Vegetables, 
as  potatoes,  greens,  and  the  like,  may  be  partaken  of  with  advantage ; 
the  soluble  salts  they  contain  are  of  value  in  keeping  up  the  activity 
of  the  secreting  organs.  The  same  remarks  hold  good  with  regard  to 
•oft  fruits  when  eaten  in  moderation,  as  strawberries,  grapes,  and  oranges ; 
also  other  fruits  when  stewed  or  baked,  as  apples  and  pears;  but  these 
hitter,  as  likewise  plums,  and  stone-fruit  in  general,  should  be  avoided  in 
a  raw  state.  Extreme  moderation  should  be  exercised  when  saccharine 
fruits  are  eaten,  as  sugar  is  liable  in  many  subjects  to  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  acidity.  The  same  precaution  is  necessary  in  reference  to  the 
addition  of  sugar  to  other  articles  of  diet.''] 

If  alcohol  in  any  form  is  required,  it  mav  be  taken  in  the  form 
of  a  little  weak  brandy,  gin,  or  whiskey  and  water,  or  pure  sherry, 
like  Amontilado,  or  Manzanilla.  Ports,  Burgundy,  and  sweet  wines 
must  be  avoided ;  but  wines  of  the  Rhine  vintages  may  be  taken,  if 
they  do  not  contain  a  large  percentage  of  alcohol.  All  of  these 
smrits  ought  to  be  taken  much  dilutea  with  Seltzer  or  soda  water. 
His  recommendations  are,  that  we  should  be  early  to  bed,  keep  the 
mind  free  from  all  disouietude,  live  with  the  greatest  moderation, 
clothe  ourselves  warmly,  and  ride  on  horseback.  When  exercise 
cannot  be  taken,  friction  over  the  surface  of  the  body  is  exceed- 
ingly useful.  The  patient  should  be  rubbed  down  with  a  flesh- 
brash  once  or  twice  a  day,  just  as  a  horse  is  groomed. 

One  other  point  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  patient 
during  the  fit  is,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  move  him,  either  on  ac- 
count of  his  restlessness  or  other  cause,  this  should  be  done  with 
great  care  and  tenderness  by  the  attendants;  for  although  the 
pain  may  be  latent  while  the  parts  are  quiet,  yet  the  least  shock 
often  causes  the  most  excruciating  agony. 

Several  mineral  springs  have  obtained  reputation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gout ;  and  Dr.  Garrod  lays  down  the  following  general 
mlev  as  a  guide  to  the  use  of  them : 

1.  Their  use  should  be  prohibited  when  there  is  much  structural 
disease  in  any  important  organ,  especially  in  the  heart  or  kidneys ; 
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and  even  when  organic  mischief  is  slight,  the  greatest  caati< 
their  use  is  necessary. 

2.  They  are  to  be  avoided  when  an  acute  attack  is  either  pre 
or  threatening. 

8.  The  particular  mineral  water  must  be  selected  according 
the  nature  of  the  individual  case:  for  the  robust,  and  those  of 
habit,  the  alkaline  saline  springs  should  be  chosen ;  when  torpi 
of  the  bowels  predominates,  the  purgative  waters  should  be  ui 
when  the  skin  is  inactive,  the  sulphur  springs  may  be  used ; 
when  much  debility  prevails,  or  an  atonic  state  exists,  then 
more  simple  thermal  springs  may  be  prescribed. 

[It  is  important  that  the  physician  should  know  when  to  advise 
when  to  forbid  the  use  of  what  Dr.  Trousseau  styles  ^^  a  most  perC 
medication;"  and  also  what  waters  are  adapted  to  different  cases.  ' 
waters  employed  in  gouty  cases  contain  either  alkaline  carbonates,  o 
rides,  or  sulphates.  Some  of  the  waters  are  impregnated  with  sulf 
retted  hydrogen ;  and  another  class  owe  their  powers  chiefly  to  the  i 
they  contain.  Many  of  the  springs  are  of  an  elevated  temperature ;  8< 
of  mean  heat;  others  cold. 

All  mineral  waters  rich  in  saline  matters,  if  taken  too  freely  or 
long,  usually  cause  febrile  disturbance ;  the  system  becomes  oppress 
there  is  a  feeling  of  heaviness,  languor,  or  agitation,  followed  by  loss 
appetite,  thirst,  a  furred  tongue,  and  heat  of  skin ;  sometimes  by  von 
ing  and  diarrhoea.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  blood  becoming  saturai 
with  the  saline  matters,  from  the  excreting  organs  being  unequal  to  t 
task  of  eliminating  the  whole  quantity  introduced  during  the  treatmen 

The  several  Vichy  springs  are  all  rich  in  carbonate  or  bicarbonate 
soda, — about  forty  grains  to  the  pint.  Some  have  a  temperature  of  10 
Fahr. ;  others  are  cold.  When  taken  in  moderate  doses  the  urine  becon 
neutral  or  alkaline,  without  its  transparency  being  affected ;  used  as  bat! 
their  effects  are  similar.  From  the  soda  they  contain  they  act  upon  t 
liver ;  and  from  the  amount  of  liquid  absorbed,  and  the  temperature 
the  water  of  some  of  the  springs,  they  also  influence  the  function  of  t 
skin.  They  are  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  acute  gout  in  strong  persoi 
in  whom  the  function  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs  is  disordered,  a] 
contraindicated  in  very  chronic  cases,  especially  if  there  is  a  tendency 
the  rapid  formation  of  chalkstones,  or  the  system  is  much  enfeebled.  I 
Oarrod's  experience  is  that,  in  this  latter  class  of  cases,  they  rather  tei 
to  favor  the  formation  of  these  concretions.  The  use  of  the  bath  is  co: 
bined  with  drinking  the  waters,  or  is  alone  employed  if  they  disagree  wi 
the  stomach. 

Wiesbaden  waters  contain  a  large  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium,  ai 
are  of  high  temperature, — 160°  Fahr.  They  are  more  stimulating 
the  various  functions,  and  less  generally  debilitating  than  those  of  Yicli 
and  consequently  better  adapted  to  cases  where  the  circulation  is  sluggie 
and  the  secretions  deficient.  They  are  powerless  to  remove  any  sol 
deposition  of  urate  of  soda. 

The  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  slightly  saline,  high  in  temperatui 
— 135°  Fahr., — and,  in  addition  to  the  chloride,  contain  some  carbons 
and  sulphide  of  sodium,  with  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  They  a 
stimulating  to  the  secreting  organs,  particularly  to  the  skin ;  they  a 
indicated  in  cases  where  there  is  cutaneous  torpor,  and  are  useful  in  remc 
ing  rigidity  of  the  joints. 
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CarM>ad  waters  are  much  in  vogue  for  the  treatment  of  gout ;  they  are 
rich  in  sulphate  of  soda,  and  contain  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
sodium;  their  temperature  is  167°  Fahr.  They  are  purgative,  diuretic, 
and  diaphoretic,  and  beneficial  where  there  is  congestion  of  the  Uver,  with 
constipation ;  but  should  be  avoided  by  weakly  patients. 

The  waters  of  Baden-Baden  contain  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  little 
iron,  but  are  said  to  be  rich  in  lithia.  According  to,  Dr.  Ruef,  they  have 
the  power  of  removing  visible  deposits  of  urate  of  soda. 

The  waters  of  Kissingen,  Marienbad^  Romberg^  Ems^  &c.,  are  saline, 
and  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  gouty  conditions. 

The  waters  which  possess  but  little  solid  matter,  and  which  have  a  rep- 
utation in  gout,  are  those  of  Wildbad^  Toplitz^  Oastein^  Buxton^  and  Ba^, 
They  are  all  of  somewhat  elevated  temperature,  are  chiefly  used  in  the 
form  of  baths,  and  appear  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
the  disease  in  the  infirm  and  old,  great  benefit  being  often  had  from  their 
employment'^  (Oarbod,  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gout^  2d  ed.;  Article 
Chui^  Reynold's  System  of  Medicine^  vol.  i,  p.  8tl).  Trousseau  speaks 
well  of  the  waters  of  Aix  in  Savoy;  and  in  the  asthenic  forms,  particu- 
larly if  the  patient  is  anaemic,  he  recommends  the  chalybeate  waters  of 
Spa  and  Fyrmont.^ 

The  irritable  state  of  mind  of  the  patient  during  the  paroxysm 
has  been  mentioned ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  slignt  moral  causes 
will  often  produce  a  fit,  while  powerful  emotions  have  sometimes 
cored  one.  It  is  quite  essential,  therefore,  that  the  minds  of  gouty 
patients  should  be  kept  as  tranquil  as  possible,  both  for  their  own 
well  as  for  the  comfort  of  others. 


[Dr.  Oarrod  holds  that  acute  gout  is  quite  as  controllable,  and  as  much 
under  the  influence  of  remedies,  as  any  other  iiiflammatory  affection. 
The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  and  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  joints  de- 
pend much  upon  the  treatment.  The  more  chronic  forms  are  likewise 
under  the  control  of  the  physician,  if  not  for  their  radical  cure,  yet  for  so 
much  relief  as  will  enable  the  patient  to  enjoy  life,  and  prevent  further 
increase  of  the  mischief,  so  liable  to  ensue,  if  the  disorder  is  allowed  to 
run  its  own  course,  or  if  recklessly  tampered  with.  The  treatment, 
founded  on  Cullen's  aphorism  of  trusting  to  patience  and  flannel,  is  to  be 
greatly  deprecated.  Although  a  plan  may  be  sketched,  applicable  to  most 
cases,  still  each  individual  case  not  only  exhibits  its  own  peculiarities,  but 
demands,  in  certain  respects,  a  separate  treatment.  Owing  to  the  lia- 
bility of  gout  to  recur,  and  to  acquire  a  firmer  hold  on  the  constitution  at 
each  visitation,  it  is  prudent,  in  the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  not  only  to 
regulate  the  diet  and  regimen,  but  to  have  recourse  to  means,  scarcely  to 
be  called  medicinal,  by  which  the  blood  may  be  kept  free  from  the  im- 
purities which  lead  to  the  production  of  the  disorder.] 


•  [For  *n  excellent  condensed  account  of  the  various  mineral  waters,  see  7\inner'a 
Frtuiit*  of  Medicine^  Am    Ed.,  p.  801 ;  aUo  Durand-Fardel's  Dictionnaire  Qiniral  dea 
MirUrai€S  ei  HydrologU  Midieale.     Paris,  1860.  J 
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•i 

1 

ANEMIA.  1 

■i 

Latin  Eq.,  Ancemia;  F bench  Eq.,  Anhnie;  German  Bq.,  AnaemiB-'-%fi 
Blutarmuthf   Wtuserweht ;  Italian  Eq.,  Anemia,  Idropiaia  yeneraie*  \ 

Definition. — A  special  morbid  state  in  which  there  is  either  a  fd| 
diminution  of  the  mass  of  blood  (Andral),  with  the  general  comjkk 
of  the  blood  differing  from  the  normal  standard ;  or  in  which  ine'\ 
of  blood  is  diminishedy  and  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  watery^  poor  in\ 
meriy  and  containing  an  excess  of  salts.  These  conditions^  coeA 
tvith  relative  deficiency  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  (Voobl),  and  a  \ 
nation  of  the  urine-pigment  (Parkes),  constitute  ancemia. 

Pathology The  term  ancemia  literally  means  absolute  defidi 

ofUood — ^a  condition  of  existence  obviously  not  possible.*  A  d 
nution  in  the  quantity  of  blood,  with  an  alteration  in  its  conqj 
tion,  almost  never  occurs  alone,  but  is  generally  a  morbid  si 
resulting  from  many  exhausting  morbid  processes,  peculiar  to  s 
wasting  constitutional  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  cancer.  In  m 
of  these  diseases  the  blood-mass  is  evidently  diminished.  We  h 
indications  of  this  diminution  in  the  small  pulse,  in  the  pale  bl( 
less  appearance  of  the  countenance  and  surface  of  the  lH)dy  eei 
ally,  especially  seen  in  the  lips  and  gums,  and  in  the  small  1 
collapsed  veins,  particularly  oovious  by  contrast  on  the  pallid  a) 
In  such  cases  one  would  never  think  of  drawing  blood  to  ki 
whether  or  not  its  constitution  was  changed ;  but  in  cases  wl 
the  opportunities  for  examination  have  occurred,  the  blood-cor] 
cles  have  almost  always  been  found  relatively  diminished. 

[Analyses  of  the  blood  of  anaemic  patients  show  constantly  diminu 
in  the  red  globules.  In  24  cases  of  confirmed  spontaneous  ansei 
Andral  found  the  mean  of  the  red  globules  64  in  1000  (normal  amc 
127).  In  an  extreme  case  of  chlorosis,  it  was  reduced  to  27.  Be 
Dubuisson  found  the  proportion  of  red  globules  in  anaemia  to  be 
Becquerel  80  and  40 ;  Denis  64  in  1000  parts.  Sometimes  a  chanff* 
the  physical  characters  and  constitution  of  the  red  globules  takes  pL 
Andral  has  found  them  altered  in  form,  smaller,  and  broken  into  f 
ments ;  Dr.  G.  Owen  Rees  rounder  and  swollen ;  and  Virchow  says 
the  melanic  corpuscle  of  Schulz  is  met  with  in  anaemic  blood.  The  : 
decreases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  red  globules  (Beoquersl). 
white  corpuscles  lessen  simultaneously  and  in  the  same  proportion  as 
red,  their  normal  relations  of  quantity  being  undisturbed  (Vircb 
Donne,  Robin,  Becquerel,  and  Rodier).  The  density  of  the  bloo« 
less  (L'Heritier,  Denis)  ;  Bouillaud,  after  repeated  bleedings,  saw  it 
from  7°  to  5.50^  and  5.25°  of  the  areometer  of  Beaum^. 

The  causes  which  immediately  hinder  the  due  production  of  the 
globules,  or  hasten  their  abnormous  destruction,  are  involved  in  obscui 

*  [Diminution  of  the  red  ji^lobules  relatively  to  the  serum  (aglobulia,  hypoglob 
olygocythsmia) ;  diminution  of  the  whole  amount  of  circulating  fluid  (oTig^ 
hypiemia);  deficiency  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  (spanemia);  augmentation  o\ 
absolute  amount  of  serum  without  diminution  of  that  of  the  globules  (hydrae 
serous  plethora).] 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  localize  the  proximate  cause  of  anaemia, 
bj  referring  it  to  functional  trouble  in  the  organs  supposed  to  be  engaged 
in  the  formation  of  the  red  globules, — ^the  spleen,  glands,  &c.  Their 
deatmction,  aa  well  as  their  construction,  probably,  depend  on  some  prop- 
erty of  the  blood  itselfl] 

The  result  of  this  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  chiefly  betrays 
itself — (l.|  Upon  the  vascular  system  generally ;  and  (2.)  Upon  the 
metamorphoses  of  tissues. 

The  bloodvessels  contract  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
blood-mass.  The  arteries  contract  generally ;  and  the  pulse,  when- 
ever it  can  be  felt,  is  found  to  have  become  small  and  tense.  The 
eapiUaries  also  contract ;  the  skin  and  mucous  mjembranes  becoming 
pallid  and  comparatively  bloodless.  The  hearths  action  in  extreme 
cases  becomes  irregular,  and  the  whole  circulation  generally  is  dis- 
turbed. 

As  regards  the  metamorphoses  of  tissues  the  muscles  and  the 
nervous  system  appear  to  suffer  first ;  debility  and  prostration,  both 
bodily  and  mentiQ,  occur ;  and  in  severe  cases  sensation  may  be  lost, 
syncope  is  frequently  apt  to  occur,  and  even  death  may  result. 

The  disease  seems  to  go  through  different  changes,  according  to 
the  causes  which  brinj^  about  the  aneemic  condition.  After  mere 
loss  of  blood  in  quantity,  for  instance,  the  water  and  the  salts  are 
renewed  with  most  rapidity,  the  albumen  later,  then  the  colorless 
ccnpuscles,  and  last  of  all  the  red  corpuscles.  Hence  it  is  that  an- 
«nia  is  frequently  associated  with  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood, 
as  well  as  with  a  lessening  of  the  number  of  the  blood-cells.  It  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  practice  to  distinguish,  if 
possible,  between  these  conditions,  with  a  view  to  a  rational  means 
of  treatment. 

Those  exhausting  diseases  which  are  attended  especially  with 
deranged  nutrition  and  sanguification,  such  as  Bright  s  disease^  car- 
einonuitous  diseases^  tuberculosis^  and  suppuration^  lead  also  to  the 
development  of  that  form  of  ansemia  in  which  the  liquor  sanguinis 
is  in  excess,  in  which  the  blood  is  poor  in  albumen,  containing  an 
excess  of  salts,  and  in  which  the  blood-cells  ultimately  become  defi- 
cient. A  tendency  to  general  dropsy  or  to  diarrhoea  ensues,  nutrition 
becomes  still  more  disordered,  and  new  formations  are  apt  to  become 
developed.  By  ^^ general  dropsy^'  is  understood  ^^an  accumulation  of 
serum  in  the  areolar  tissue^  unth  or  without  effusion  into  the  serous  cav- 
itiesr 

It  is  very  important  to  know,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  that 
every  acute  disease  which  occurs  in  an  anaemic  individual  assumes 
a  peculiar  character:  a  very  high  degree  of  debility  and  prostration 
ensues,  convalescence  is  protracted,  and  all  severe  intercurrent  dis- 
eases acquire  a  lingering  course. 

Bymptosif — In  combination  with  an  investigation  of  the  blood, 
the  symptoms  and  signs  of  ancemia  are  already  read  in  its  pathology. 
It  is  only  by  general  symptoms,  however,  that  the  physician  is  aole 
circumstantially  to  conclude  that  relative  diminution  of  the  cells  of 
the  blood  coexists  with  deficiency  of  the  mass.    Great  debility  is 
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a  prominent  and  striking  feature.  The  skin  is  of  a  pale, 
color ;  [the  superficial  veins  are  not  prominent,  fill  slowly  oni 
pression,  and  can  often  be  traced  only  by  bluish  lines ;]  the  "  wl 
of  the  eyes  have  a  bluish  aspect ;  the  mucous  membrane 
mouth  is  colorless ;  the  gums  and  lips  are  white ;  and  the  toniJ| 
pale,  large,  and  fiabby ;  the  pulse  in  general  is  about  80,  but  ^ 
feeble,  and  easily  excited — ^the  least  stimulus,  the  least  mental;i 
tion  or  movement  of  the  body,  produces  great  momentary  aofl 
ation  of  the  pulse.  ^ 

[Andral  found  the  body  temperature  always  natural ;  though  ani 
patients  may  suffer  from  cold  extremities,  the  thermometer  in  the  ii 
indicates  the  normal  standard.] 

Respiration  is  hurried  on  the  least  exertion.  The  appetite  is ' 
and  tnirst  prevails,  [the  mouth  being  generally  dry.  Ana 
persons  usually  perspire  but  little.]  When  the  disease  has  exi 
for  some  time,  cedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  may  supervene ;  i 
finally,  sweating,  in  the  extreme  stage  of  anasmia.  It  occurs  i 
frequently  in  the  last  stages  of  severe  and  exhausting  sickness  < 
Un^ering  and  prolonged^kind,  where  a  hi^h  degree  of  palenes 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  exists,  with  a  small  weak  pi 
collapse  of  the  veins,  and  a  small  volume  of  the  heart,  spleen^ 
liver. 

[Ansemic  persons  suffer  constantly  from  mental  depression ;  the^ 
very  impressionable,  and  easily  excited ;  their  temper  is  capricious,  ] 
lant,  and  irritable;  and  there  is  intellectual  torpor.  Their  sleep  is  I 
broken,  and  disturbed  by  dreams.  They  are  very  liable  to  headache 
neuralgia  of  the  scalp,  and  to  dizziness  and  ringing  in  the  ears.  Y: 
is  not  infrequently  troubled,  and  so-called  amaurotic  symptoms,  h 
ralopia,  and  disorders  of  accommodation  (Desmarres)  happen.  T 
may  be  temporary  analgesia  and  anaesthesia,  general  or  partial,  or  h; 
sesthesia,  particularly  spinaL] 

In  recent  days  diagnostic  characters  of  ancemia  have  been  re 
nized  in  various  murmurs  which  may  be  heard  in  some  parts  oi 
vascular  system  of  anaemic  patients.  Although  the  seat,  the  cai 
and  the  signification  of  these  murmurs  have  been  very  much 
puted,  yet  the  following  account  may  be  given  of  them,  basec 
numerous  observations  and  investigations,  especially  those  of  V 
and  of  Walsh  e. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  ansemic  murmurs  which  may  be 
tin^uished,  namely — (1.)  Cardiac  murmurs  ;  (2.)  Arterial  muim 
ana  (3.)  Venous  murmurs. 

The  cardiac  anaemic  murmur  gives  forth  what  is  usually  call 
"bellows  sound,"  sometimes  intense,  sometimes  faint,  and  w 

fenerally  accompanies  the  first  ventricular  sound  of  the  h 
'he  position  where  these  systolic  cardiac  murmurs  is  best  hear 
of  some  importance,  as  indicating  anaemia  rather  than  disease  o1 
heart.  They  are  heard  towards  the  base  of  the  heart  in  arise 
rather  than  towards  the  apex,  as  in  organic  disease  of  the  vi 
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(Wawwe\  The  diastolic  murmurs  are  really  of  venous  origin  ;  and 
their  intensity  is  more  or  less  increased  by  suspension  of  tne  respi- 
ration. 

The  cardiac  arujemic  murmur  occurs  most  frequently  in  true 
aniemia,  especially  if  cardiac  excitement  is  associated  with  it ;  aild 
simultaneously  with  it  we  frequently  hear  arterial  and  even  venous 
murmurs.  It  has  been  observed  by  V  ogel  and  others,  however,  that 
wUle  the  presence  pf  these  cardiac  murmurs  may  be  employed  as 
an  auxiliary  sira  together  with  others  in  the  diagnosis  oi  aneemia, 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  their  non-existence  that  aneemia  is 
not  present.  Such  murmurs  are  not  heard  in  all  anaemic  patients ; 
and,  although  present,  they  are  not  in  every  case  due  to  anaemia, 
because  thev  occur  in  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  such  as. valvular 
diseases  ana  endocarditis ;  and  a  physician  trusting  to  and  acting 
upon  Btethoscopic  signs  m^rdy^  without  a  due  appreciation  of  gen- 
eral symptoms,  seriously  injures  the  patient,  ana  does  an  injustice 
to  the  science  of  medicine. 

The  arterial  ancemic  murmurs  are  seldom  heard.  They  consist  of 
an  intermittent  blowing,  sometimes  soft,  sometimes  sharp  sound, 
perceived  to  be  synchronous  with  the  beat  of  the  pulse,  which  gives 
at  the  same  time  a  thrill  to  the  finger,  so  that  the  murmur  may  be 
inferred  by  practice  from  the  nature  oip  the  pulse.  It  is  only  in  the 
larger  arteries  in  which  they  are  heard,  such  as  the  brachial,  the 
subclavian,  the  femoral,  the  carotid,  and  abdominal  aorta.  They 
are  most  frequently  heard  after  CTeat  losses  of  blood ;  and  some- 
times also  in  chlorosis.  Vogel  has  heard  them  durinjg  the  paroxysms 
of  intermittent  fever,  while  they  are  absent  during  the  intermissions. 
They  may  be  heard  in  typhus  fever.  No  positive  conclusion  can 
therefore  be  formed  from  them  alone  regarding  anaemia. 

The  venous  murmurs^  or  hums^  significant  of  ancemia^  are  con- 
tinuous^ humming,  buzzing,  occasionally  musical,  singing  murmurs, 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  blowing  intermittent  arterial  mur- 
murs. They  are  most  frequently  heard  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  at  the  junction  of  the  external  and  internal  jugular  vein ;  but 
they  may  also  be  heard  in  the  femoral  veins  in  their  maximum 
degree  of  intensity.  They  may  be  heard,  also,  over  the  course  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  at  the  maximum  intensity  over 
the  torcular  Herophili  (Walshe).  They  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  abnormal  oscillations  of  the  venous  valves,  or  by  sharp 
collision  among  the  blood-discs,  passing  from  sideward  veins  into  a 
large  vessel.  When  the  venous  murmurs  are  strong,  they  may  not 
only  be  heardy  but  also  felt  as  a  gentle  thrill,  by  placing  the  tmger 
on  the  part. 

These  venous  murmurs  are  seldom  absent  in  well-marked  anaemia. 
Nevertheless,  anaemia  is  not  to  be  positively  inferred  from  the  mere 
presence  of  any  one  of  these  murmurs. 

[The  characters  of  the  anaemic  murmur  are:  (I.')  It  accompanies  the 
•rrt  sound  of  the  heart,  which  it  commonly  more  or  less  masks;  (2.)  It 
it  short;  (3.)  It  is  usually  soft,  but  not  always,  for  it  may  be  harsh,  though 
■oi  absolutely  grating;  (4.)  It  is  exceedingly  local,  the  maximum  of  in- 
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tensity  being  generally  in  the  fourth  intercostal  space,  near  the  sten 
more  rarely  limited  between  the  fourth  and  fifth;  beyond  these  poll 
is  never  heard ;  it  follows  the  course  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  poi 
greatest  intensity  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  right  clavicle.  Dr.  Pc 
in  his  article  Anaemia  (^DicL  Encyc.  des  Sciences  Medicales^  t.  i 
392,  Paris,  1866),  says,  ^^  The  site  of  the  cardiac  antemic  murmur 
the  arterial  orifices,  and  especially  in  the  aortic  orifice ;  no  one  d< 
this."  This  was  the  received  site  of  the  murmur  by  all,  except  Hu 
until  quite  recently.  He,  remarking  that  it  cannot  be  heard  belo' 
nipple,  and  in  the  axilla,  as  is  the  case  in  aortic  murmurs  depending 
organic  disease,  or  generally  on  a  level  with  the  ascending  aorta, 
the  arch,  was  disposed  to  place  it  in  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  a 
{Ouy^s  Hospital  Reports^  1851).  Quite  lately.  Dr.  Parrot  has  given 
excellent  reasons  for  believing  the  site  of  the  anaemic  cardiac  murm 
be  in  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  {Archives  Oen,  de  Med,^ . 
1866) ;  its  maximum  of  intensity,  he  observes,  is  in  the  fourth  interc 
space,  near  the  sternum,  corresponding  with  the  right  auriculo-ven 
lar  orifice ;  and  its  line  of  propagation  is  in  the  course  of  the  superior 
and  not  of  the  aorta ;  and  he  further  assigns  insufficiency  of  the  trie 
valve  as  the  cause  of  the  murmur. 

The  mechanism  both  of  the  cardiac  and  venous  anaemic  murmurs 
generally  been  ascribed,  (1.)  To  increased  friction  of  blood,  whose  v 
ity  is  diminished,  against  the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  (2.)  To  incr 
celerity  of  the  blood,  and  consequent  loss  of  relation  between  th< 
tents  of  the  ventricles  and  the  area  of  the  openings  leading  from  t 
(3.)  The  passage  of  thin  watery  blood  through  tense  veins  (Ooieb  W 
Dr.  Flint  has  suggested  spasm  of  the  papillary  muscles,  causing  ii 
ciency  of  the  mitral  valve,  as  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  murmur ;  and  I 
believes  it  due  to  diminished  arterial  tension,  and  increased  rapid 
the  ventricular  systole. 

Whenever  a  proper  examination  can  be  made  of  the  veins  of  the 
particularly  at  the  base,  the  seat  of  the  two  pulsations — and  some 
only  one,  synchronous  with  the  beat  of  the  radial  artery — ^will  be 
to  be  limited  to  the  course  of  the  vein,  to  be  from  above  downwar 
follow  a  line  which  makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  artery,  and  to  cbj 
be  heard  immediately  on  the  least  compression  above  the  point  of 
sure ;  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  pulsations  are  due  to  a  ref 
blood  into  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart — ^in  fact  a  true  venous 
Now  Dr.  Parrot  has  proved  {Archives  Oen,  de  Med.^  1865),  that  tb 
sations  of  the  external  jugular  veins,  double  and  single,  provided  the 
are  synchronous  with  the  radial  pulse,  are  a  sure  sign  of  imperfect 
sion  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  by  the  tricuspid  valve, 
moment  of  the  ventricular  systole.  He  has  subsequently  {loc.  ci 
tempted  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  venous  murmurs  an 
cardiac  murmur,  which  happen  simultaneously,  and  he  looks  upo 
latter  as  caused  by  the  former,  "for,"  he  says,  "of  all  the  cond 
which  can  give  rise  to  intra-cardiac  blowing,  no  one  is  more  fav< 
than  insufficiency  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  since  the  1 
driven  with  force  and  rapidity  by  the  ventricle,  passes  from  a  < 
where  it  is  subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  through  a  narrow  orific< 
the  auricle,  a  thin-walled  sac,  where  the  compressing  force  is  feeble 

One  constant  urinary  character  attends  both  anaemia  and  chlo 
namely,  a  diminution  in  the  urine  pigment,  v^^hich  is  often  ret 
to  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  of  its  normal  amount.    Very  gen< 
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there  is  also  lessening  of  the  free  acidity ;  and  urine  which  is  pale 
and  almost  neutral  during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
almost  as  good  an  indication  for  the  use  of  iron  as  the  pallor  of  the 
skin  itself.  The  amount  of  iron  in  the  urine  of  aneemia  is  often 
very  small.  The  quantity  of  urine  may  not  be  decreased,  and  may 
be  m  some  cases  large.  Its  specific  gravity  is  low  (Parkes,  L  c). 
With  regard  to  other  constituents,  such  as  urea  and  uric  acid,  the 
accounts  are  very  contradictory. 

[Becqnerel  found  the  proportions  of  uric  acid  and  urea  to  be  much 
lessened  in  amemic  patients,  whilst  the  quantity  of  urine  was  normal. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Fiihrer  and  Ludwig  (Arch.  Gen.  de  MSd.^ 
t.  vii,  1856)  the  production  of  urea  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  red  globules  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  not  diminished  under 
the  influence  of  diet  unless  these  are  decreased ;  they  believe,  as  a  demon- 
strated finct,  that  urea  is  a  direct  product  of  the  transformation  of  the  red 
corpuscles.] 

Ca«ies.—f  Anaemia  is  met  with  at  all  periods  of  life.  Infants  are  born 
anspmic,  and  during  the  first  infancy  it  is  not  uncommon ;  at  puberty  it 
appears  as  chlorosis  in  the  female ;  in  adult  life  it  is  not  infrequent  in 
both  sexes ;  and  in  old  age  it  is  very  common.] 

As  an  independent  constitutional  disease,  anaemia  may  be  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  three  sets  of  conditions, — (1.)  Copious  loss  of  blood, 
such  as  by  hemorrhage  or  venesection,  or  oft-repeated  small  losses 
of  blood.  (2.)  From  loss  of  other  fluids  of  the  body  besides  blood, 
especially  of  such  as  contain  albuminous,  fibrinous,  mucinous,  or 
caseinous  substances,  such  as  the  excessive  secretion  of  milk  in  pro- 
tracted suckling,  suppuratioUjjprofuse  blennorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  diar- 
rh<Ba  [spermatorrhoea].  (3.)  From  insufficient  and  improper  nutri- 
ment, or  from  disturbances  in  the  absorption  and  assimilation  of 
food,  and  the  process  of  sanguification  ;  or  from  repeated  temporary 
interruptions  to  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  as  by  imperfect  ventila- 
tion of  sleeping-rooms  or  coal  mines. 

[Inanition  alone  will  not  cause  diminution  of  the  red  globules.  Panum 
(Virchow's  Archiv  fur  Path.  v.  Phys.^  Bd.  xxix,  1864)  shows  that  in  an- 
imals starved  to  death,  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  particu- 
larly the  red  globules,  do  not  diminish ;  and  it  results  from  his  experi- 
ments, that  the  weight  of  the  blood-mass  maintains  its  relation  to  the 
body-weight,  so  that  an  animal  dying  of  starvation  has  relatively  to  its 
body-weight  as  much  blood,  and  that  blood  as  rich  in  globules,  as  when 
it  was  well  fed.] 

(4.)  It  may  result  from  the  co-operation  of  many  influences  ;  for 
example^  excessive  iKxlily  and  mental  labor ;  continued  excitement, 
pain,  care,  grief,  hardships  ;  manv  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  some 
of  which  augment  the  consumption  of  blood,  while  others  impede 
its  fonnation — this  ettect  being  produced  by  an  acute  disease  under 
certain  circumstances,  when  its  invasion  is  intense  and  its  duration 
prolonged,  such  as  by  tidtercvlosiSy  carcinomatous  diseases,  diabetes  ; 
from  poisoning  bv  malaria — the  rnalaria-chlprosis  of  Vogel,  or  palu- 
did  cachexia  of  Martin,  as  in  the  "  used-up     condition  of  our  Bui- 
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farian' troops,  described  by  Dr.  H.  Mapleton  in  Parliamentary] 
47,  for  1856,  p.  253.  "  It  is  the  most  general  of  all  the  condi 
incident  to  tropical  invalids  "  (Martin).  [(La  Roche,  Pneuu 
etc,^  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agen 
Malaria^  1854 ;  HBUSiNaER,  Malaria  CfUorose,  1852 ;  Poyet,  C 
animie  Palustre^  Bull,  de  Therap.,  t.  Ixv.)] 

[Tailors  and  shoemakers  are  generally  anaemic,  as  well  as  b] 
cooks,  and  firemen  of  steam-vessels,- from  long-contiued  exposure  t( 
temperature.  The  female  operatives  in  the  silk-factories  of  Franc 
mostly  anaemic,  for  the  same  reason.  Anaemia  occurs  as  an  effect  < 
tain  toxic  substances,  as  lead,  mercury,  iodine,  aniline,  tobacco, 
met  with  in  rheumatism,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  other  diseases.] 

Treatment. — ^The  energies  of  the  physician  must  be  direct 
discover  and  counteract  the  cause  of  the  anaemia.  Nutrition 
stances  must  be  supplied  for  diet,  in  the  shape  of  easily  dig 
meat  and  broths.  The  purely  tonic  treatment,  in  the  combin 
of  air,  exercise,  and  diet,  must  be  carried  out  as  far  as  practi 
A  change  of  air  is  absoluteljr  necessary,  and  generally  also  of 
Iron  is  one  of  the  best  medicinal  remedies.  The  astringent  pn 
tions  are  pre-eminently  tonic  ;  and  are  especially  useful  whe 
anaemia  is  associated  with  or  dependent  upon  inordinate  diseh 
Solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron^  in  the  form  of  tincturafen 
chloridi^  in  doses  of  ten  to  thirty  minims  in  water,  or  infis 
quassia  or  of  calurnha  has  properties  in  common  with  the  nuir 
salts  of  iron,  and  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  preparations.  1 
anaemia  is  associated  with  diarrhoea^  or  menorrhagia,  or  leucor 
the  solution  of  the  pemitrate  of  iron  in  similar  doses  is  attendee] 
benefit.  A  preparation  which  is  new  to  the  pharmacopa^ij 
syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron — ^possesses  the  general  properties 
ferruginous  compounds,  and  is  of  great  service  when  tne  ance 
associated  with  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia^  or  with  amenorrfui 
invigorates  and  increases  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  may  be 
to  the  extent  of  one  to  three  drachms  for  a  dose  in  water.   At 

Shosphatic  preparation  of  very  great  value  is  that  which  hai 
evised  by  the  late  Dr.  Easton,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
University  of  Glasgow.  Although  it  is  not  in  the  phannac( 
and  although  its  mode  of  preparation  had  not  been  published  1 
Dr.  Easton  Kindly  sent  it  to  me  for  publication  in  the  previoi 
tions  of  this  work,  yet  the  combination  has  become  verv  p< 
throughout  the  country  as  a  general  tonic  in  ancemia  and  c(n 
generally.  As  such,  it  has  been  largely  used  by  my  colleagues 
lessors  Maclean  and  Longmore,  amongst  the  used-up  caehect 
anaemic  soldiers  under  treatment  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hosp' 
Netley ;  and  I  would  add  my  testimony  to  its  being  a  most  va 
medicine  in  general  practice.  The  foUowinff  is  the  original  fo 
devised  by  Dr.  Easton  for  the  preparation  m  the  phosphates  o 
quinine^  and  strychnia^  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  {^^Syrupus  fen 
nice  et  strychnice  phosphatum") : 
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B.  Ferrl  Sulpk.,  5"^  >  SodaB  Phosph.,  5yj  ;*  Quiniae  Sulph.,  grs.  cxcii ; 
Acid.  Salph.  Dil.  q.  s. ;  Aquae  Ammoniae,  q.  s. ;  Strychniae,  grs.  vj ;  Acid. 
Phosph.  DiL,  ixiv ;  Sacehar.  Alb.,  Jxiv. 

^  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  one  oz.  boiling  water,  and  the  phos- 
phate of  soda  in  two  oz.  boiling  water.  Mix  the  solutions,  and  wash  the 
precipitated  phosphate  of  iron  till  the  washings  are  tasteless.  With  suffi- 
cient diluted  sulphuric  acid,  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  two  oz. 
water.  Precipitate  the  quinia  with  ammonia  water,  and  carefully  wash 
it.  Dissolve  the  phosphate  of  iron  and  the  quinia  thus  obtained,  as  also 
the  strychnia,  in  the  diluted  phosphoric  acid ;  then  add  the  sugar,  and 
dissolve  the  whole,  and  mix  without  heat.  The  above  syrup  contains 
about  one  grain  phosphate  of  iron,  one  grain  phosphate  of  quinia,  and 
one  thirty-second  of  a  grain  of  phosphate  of  strychnia  in  each  drachm. 
The  dose  might  therefore  be  a  teaspoonfhl  three  times  a  day. 

^  The  amount  of  phosphate  of  quinia  might  be  increased  according  to 
circumstances ;  and  if  eight  grains  of  strychnia  were  eihployed  in  place 
of  six,  as  in  the  above,  the  phosphate  of  strychnia  would  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  one-twenty-fourth  of  a  grain  in  every  fluid  drachm  of  the 
syrup.  I  would  scarcely  venture  on  a  much  larger  dose.  In  cases  of 
delicate  children,  with  pale  countenances  and  deficient  appetites,  I  have 
given,  with  great  benefit,  a  combination  of  equal  parts  of  the  above 
syrup  and  of  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  Parrish  [or  Mr.  Blair,  of 
Philadelphia],  often  called  chemical  food.  To  children  between  two 
and  five  years  of  age,  the  dose  of  this  combination  may  be  a  teaspoonful 
three  times  daily." 

In  some  cases  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron  are  not  suitable, 
and  are  apt  to  irritate  delicate  stomachs,  or  those  in  whom  any  in- 
flammatory local  disease  exists.  For  delicate  females  and  children 
the  sacrharated  carbonate  of  iron  is  a  most  valuable  preparation,  in 
the  form  of  miatura  ferri  composita^  to  the  extent  of  one  to  two 
ounces  for  a  dose  ;  or  in  the  form  of  the  pilvla  ferri  carbonatis^  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
ciirnte  of  iron  and  ammonia  is  another  remedy  which  possesses 
scarcely  any  astringency ,  and  may  often  be  given  in  cases  of  anBemia 
when  the  stomach  will  not  bear  more  astringent  preparations.  Five 
to  ten  grains  of  this  salt  may  be  taken  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  best  taken  during  eftervescence,  prescribed  in  solution  of  citric 
acid^  and  not  in  fncarbonate  of  potash  solution.  If  it  is  put  into  the 
latter,  carbonic  acid  will  be  given  oft',  and  probably  burst  the  bottle. 
Tini'ture  of  orange-peel  is  the  best  flavoring  agent ;  but  as  the  salt 
will  not  dissolve  in  the  tincture  alone,  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
salt  in  water  first,  and  then  add  the  tincture,  otherwise  the  division 
into  doses  is  impracticable  (Squire). 

When  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  use  of  iron  for  a  long  time, 
as  in  the  ancemia  of  neuralgic  attections  or  tic-douloureux^  or  to  give 
it  in  large  doses,  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  the  best  preparation 
to  administer  in  doses  of  five  to  twenty  grains  twice  or  tnrice  a  day 
b  water.   The  reduced  iron — the/ej/n/m  reductum  of  the  British  Phar- 


*  A  little  more  phosphate  of  soda  gives  a  bettor  result— say  5J. 
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macopcBia — is  also  a  remedy  which  does  not  possess  the  astri 
properties  of  the  other  preparations,  and  is  one  of  the  most  p 
ful  remedial  agents  in  cases  of  ansemia.  One  to  Jive  grains  lu 
given  several  times  a  dajr  in  powder  or  in  pill.  It  has  no  tast^ 
one  grain  is  equal  medicinally  to  Jive  grains  of  the  citrate  of 
The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine^  either  in  solution  or  in  the  fo 
a  pill,  is  a  new  and  useful  preparation,  in  doses  of  Jive  to  ten  ^ 
three  times  a  day.  Such  a  preparation  of  iron  must  be  fou 
will  not  check  the  digestion  of  other  food.  If  loss  of  appetil 
feverishuess  prevail,  tne  form  of  the  remedy  is  probably  unsui 
and  requires  to  be  changed.  Chlorine,  in  the  form  of  warm  1 
chloric  acid  baths,  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers, 
agent  of  great  value,  and  as  a  directly  restorative  medicine  it 
mia  {Lc.y  p.  332)  [and  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  given  iiiteri 
The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  regular  by  four  grains  of  the  pills  oj 
and  myrrh  taken  at  bedtime. 

Ferruffinous  remedies  are  always  of  use  when  we  have  rea 
believe  tnat  there  is  a  diminished  energy  in  the  formation  of 
cells ;  and  if  the  urine  be  pale  and  almost  neutral  during  the 
of  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  as  good  an  indication  for  the  use  o 
as  the  pallor  of  the  skin  in  cases  of  ancemia  (Parkes). 

[Dr.  Trousseau  has  long  held  the  opinion  that  in  ansemia  comp 
with  tubercles  iron  should  not  be  given,  as  it  tends,  he  thinks,  to 
their  development.  Some  observations  of  Millet  would  give  count 
to  this  notion.  At  all  events,the  subject  is  worthy  of  investigatioi 
senic  will  be  found  a  valuable  remedy  in  ansemia,  and  the  writer  h£ 
the  chlorides  of  arsenic^  iron^  and  quinine^  with  decided  advantaj^ 

The  respiration  of  pure  oxygen  has  lately  been  employed  by  Dr. ! 
quay  (Essai  de  Pneumatologie,  Paris,  1866),  particularly  where  t! 
obstinate  anorexia,  a  common  condition  in  post-puerperal  anferaii 
Trousseau,  speaking  of  this  method  of  treatment  (Clinique  Med 
p.  63,  2ieme  ed.,  Paris,  1865),  says,  ''  In  these  cases,  where  all  ou 
means  failed,  you  have  seen  the  success  of  the  inhalations  of  oxygi 
patients  brought  back  to  life  by  their  use."  Tobari^  and  Pravaz 
mend  the  breathing  for  some  time  of  compressed  air :  common  sal 
tolled  by  Plouvrey ;  grape-sugar  is  the  usual  remedy  in  Schlesn 
Hanover  (Yon  Maak);  and  manganese,  alone  or  combined  wit 
has  its  advocates  (Hannon,  Petrequin,  Bubin-Dubuisbon).] 


GREEN  SICKNESS— Stn.,  CHLOROSIS. 

Latik  E<).,  CMoroaU — Idem  valet,  Pallor  luieuafoeminarum;  Frbkoh  Bq.,  C 
German  £q.,  Chlorose — S^'n.,  BUie/muihtj  Italian  £q.,  Clorosi. 

Definition — A  deficiency  of  the  Uood-cellSj  with  redundancy  ofth 
part  of  the  bloody  occurring  in  young  girls  at  the  aae  of  punier 
sometimes  in  the  young  of  both  sexes  bejfore  the  complete  develop 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  sexes  towards  puberty  has  been  ej) 

Pathology  and  Symptoms. — A  verjr  indefinite  idea  is  ass< 
with  the  name  and  nature  of  this  disease.  Many  employ  tb 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  as  an/Bmia  ;  or  they  limit  the  ter 
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nms  to  those  forms  of  anemia  whose  causes  are  unknown.  The 
original  use  of  the  term  is  expressed  in  the  first  part  of  the  defini- 
tion, as  limited  to  that  form  of  ansemia  which  occurs  in  the  female 
at  the  period  of  puberty.  It  is  to  be  classed  amongst  the  ^^furic- 
tkmal  diseases  of  the  female  organs  of  ffcneration  in  the  unimpregncUed 
jtote." 

A  chanee  In  the  complexion  constitutes  the  most  striking  symp- 
tom of  emoroeis.  A  marked  pallor  of  the  skin  prevails,  sometimes 
perfectly  pale,  at  other  times  yellowish,  greenish,  or  waxen-colored. 
llie  lips  and  mucous  membranes  are  also  pale — symptoms  which 
are  the  result  of  the  deficiency  of  blood-cells,  and  so  of  blood-pig- 
ment. Slight  dropsical  swellings  occur,  such  as  cedema  of  the  feet 
and  ankles,  the  face  and  the  eyelids,  and  a  bluish  halo  sometimes 
encircles  the  orbit. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  generally  diminished — the  breath 
is  cool,  the  lips,  nose,  ears,  hands,  and  feet  are  cold ;  and  chilliness 
of  the  body  prevails,  which  is  morbidly  sensitive  to  external  cold, 
and  seeks  warmth.  As  in  other  forms  of  anemia,  the  patient  suf- 
fers  from  great  prostration  of  strength  and  debility ;  she  is  tired  by 
the  slightest  exertion,  and  the  weakness  sometimes  becomes  so  great 
as  to  lead  to  fainting.  The  patient  is  languid,  listless,  sedentary, 
and  indisposed  to  exertion.  She  is  nervous,  low-spirited,  and  fre- 
quently a  prey  to  irregularities  of  temper. 

Hysftria  may  prevail  with  chlorosis.  The  patient  frequently 
suffers  from  vertigo,  headache,  often  recurrent,  tinnitus  aurium^ 
especially  of  the  right  ear,  sparks  in  the  eyes,  tendency  to  fainting, 
neuralgia,  spinal  irritation,  and  convulsiobs,  or  a  '^  heaviness  for 
sleep.'^  The  mind  is  sometimes  morbidly  impressed  with  grief, 
while  despondency  and  frightful  dreams  prevail ;  there  is  the  appre- 
hension of  nightmare,  melancholy  thoughts  predominate,  mania 
may  become  confirmed,  and  the  insanity  may  assume  a  suicidal 
t^idency. 

Ksorders  of  digestion  attend  the  disease.  Appetite  is  diminished 
or  perverted,  or  even  depraved.  Acids  atid  highly  flavored  foods 
are  craved  for,  and  sometimes  such  substances  as  chalk,  paper, 
ashes,  coal,  plaster  of  Paris,  hair,  earth,  and  even  excrements,  are 
desired  to  be  eaten.  Substances  also  very  diflScult  of  digestion  are 
longed  for,  and  are  sometimes  digested  oetter  than  simpler  kinds 
of  food.  Constipation  frequently  and  obstinately  coexists ;  but 
afterwards  diarrhoea  may  alternate,  and  lead  to  hccmatemesis  or  me- 
UFffCj  when  the  evacuations  are  usually  scanty,  dark-colored,  and 
fetid.  A  singular  and  peculiar  pain  of  one  or  both  sides,  which 
suffer  together  or  alternately,  is  a  frequent  symptom.  It  is  referred 
generally  to  the  region  over  the  false  ribs  and  the  ilia.  The  recur- 
rent nature,  the  particular  situation,  and  the  alternating  character 
of  the  pain,  are  peculiar  and  characteristic.  It  is  liot  aggravated 
by  a  deep  inspiration,  although  it  may  seetn  to  be  so  at  first. 

Other  functions  are  no  less  disordered — for  instance,  the  respira- 
tory, the  generative,  and  the  circulatory. 

Respiration  is  oppressed,  or  performed  with  difficulty,  and  the 
breath  is  offensive.     Breathlessness  prevails,  and  is  experienced 
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especially  on  any  exertion;  sometimes  also  fits  of  dyspncei 
Bometimis  a  eonoroos  coagh  occurs.  Menstruation  is  gei 
absent  or  performed  imperlectlv,  irregularly,  and  with  pai> 
the  flow  is  thin  and  watery,  or  lencorrhoeal.  The  condition 
menstrual  discharge  is  generally  very  easily  impaired.  The 
menia  become  irregular  in  their  Return,  inconstant,  or  of  shor 
tion  in  their  flow,  deficient  in  quantity,  and  pale  in  colo 
terminating  in  a  state  of  leucorrhoda.  in  some  cases,  each 
of  the  catamenia  is  preceded  and  attended  with  much  pain 
back  and  in  the  reirion  of  the  uterus.  Later  in  the  disease 
may  be  complete  aLnorrluBa. 

The  conditions  of  the  vascular  system  are  variable*  The 
is  slow,  feeble,  and  soft,  but  sometimes  frequent,  and  always 
accelerated;  the  heart  and  ereat  vessels  are  irritable;  palpi ta 
common ;  or,  more  frequently,  a  sense  of  fluttering  in  the  prm 
with  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  or  imperfect  syncope  anc 
murs,  as  already  described,  may  prevail.  It  is  to  be  observed 
ever,  that,  apart  from  mere  lassitude  and  palpitation,  patieu 
sometimes  cnlorotic  for  weeks,  without  any  other  marked 
toms ;  and  the  same  complication  of  intercurrent  acute  dise 
apt  to  happen  as  described  under  anaemia.  The  condition 
urine  is  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  anaemia. 

[The  nervous  system  is  always  more  or  less  compromised  in  cbl 
the  intellectual  faculties,  sensation,  and  muscular  motion,  both  of 
and  organic  life,  are  affected  to  some  degree.  Perversion  of  the  8< 
hearing  is  not  infrequent ;  the  temper  is  fretful,  whimsical,  and  a 
so  irritable  as  to  carry  the  patient  to  the  verge  of  insanity;  tl 
cutaneous  anaesthesia,  more  rarely  hyperaesthesia;  neuralgia,  esp 
fkcial,  is  very  common,  and  occasionally  there  is  gastralgia,  or  hepf 
or  enteralgia,  or  hysteralgia,  and,  more  often,  pleurodynia.  Spasm 
voluntary  muscles  is  not  uncommon ;  cardiac  palpitations,  and  § 
intestinfld,  and  uterine  colics  happen.  The  several  secretions  an 
fied,  showing  nervous  troubles  in  the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys, 
seau  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  girl  affected  with  chorea,  but  otl 
in  good  health,  who,  after  a  sudden  and  great  fright,  was  attackc 
chlorosis;  and  also  another  instance  in  a  girl  of  eighteen  year 
suddenly  became  chlorotic,  after  violent  mental  emotion.] 

Causes ^The  conditions  which  bring  about  this  constiti 

affection  are  similar  to  those  already  mentioned.    The  disi 
frequent  in  females  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-jive 
is  often  of  long  duration,  lasting  for  months,  and  even  for 
with  a  tendency  to  relapse  after  cure. 

Diagnosis — It  is  especially  necessary  that  the  physician  i 
not  confound  chlorosis  with  jaundice  on  the  one  hand,  or  dh 
the  heart  on  the  other,  or  with  incipient  pulmonary  txibercuk 
inflammation  within  the  chest  or  abdomen. 

Treatment  is  chiefly'  conducted  by  change  of  air  and  diet,  i 
medicines.  All  the  functions  of  the  body  must  be  carefully  obe 
watched,  and  regulated.  The  residence  of  the  patient  mus 
reputed  healthy  spot  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  rather  th 
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town.    Dry  frictioDS  of  the  back  and  limbe  are  also  recommended, 
with  bathing  in  the  sea  where  it  can  be  borne. 

The  food  most  be  reralated  so  as  not  to  be  too  stimulating  nor 
^flgostingly  bland; — frequent  change  is  demanded,  with  a  due 
attention  to  the  proper  apportioning  of  nutritive  and  respiratory 
dements.  The  diet  should  be  eenerous,  and  carefully  apportioned 
to  the  powers  of  digestion.  Any  symptoms  of  dyspeptic  oppres- 
aon»  impaired  digestion,  or  ofiensive  stools,  demand  a  caretul  re- 
adjustment of  the  dietary.  Three  meals,  or  perhaps  four,  may  be 
taken  during  the  day — ^the  intervals  between  the  meals  being  equal; 
and,  half  an  nour  before  each  of  the  meals,  two  grains  of  capsicum, 
with  one  grain  of  qmnirUy  may  be  given  in  a  pill.  The  breakfast 
•honld  consist  of  biscuit,  dry  toast,  or  stale  bread,  with  fresh  butter 
and  perhaps  an  egg,  and  one  small  cupful — ^not  more — of  hot  black 
tea.  Five  or  six  nours  after  breakfast,  and  after  the  pill,  a  dinner 
cfwdldone  meat,  such  as  mutton-chops,  may  be  eaten  with  potatoes ; 
porter,  beef-tea,  or  milk  being  taken  for  drink,  according  to  taste 
and  the  powers  of  digestion.  The  evening  meal  mav  be  similar  to 
the  morning.  At  first  there  may  be  a  loathing  of  all  kinds  of  food 
in  the  form  of  regular  or  "  ordinarv  diets."  In  such  cases  no  meals 
•hould  be  prescnoed,  and  no  solid  food ;  but  a  cup  of  milk,  with  a 
third  part  of  lime-water  in  it,  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  pre- 
tcribed  as  a  medicine,  and  a  pint  of  beeAea  in  divided  doses  mav  be 
taken  as  a  drii^  during  the  aay.  This  diet  may  be  gradually  added 
to  as  the  appetite  improves. 

[All  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis,  will 
recognize  the  truth  of  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Trousseau,  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  practice.  "  There  are  some  chlorotic  girls,"  he  observes, 
^  who  would  rather  die  of  inanition,  than  eat  ordinary  food.  We  should 
not  hesitate  in  such  cases  to  make  those  therapeutic  concessions,  which 
we  are  so  often  obliged  to  submit  to  in  the  practice  of  our  art.  I  allow 
alimentary  substances  acknowledged  to  be  very  indigestible — caring  not 
for  Uie  kind  of  food  so  that  it  is  eaten — as  radishes,  salads,  fruits  hardly 
ripe,  highly  seasoned  sausage-meat,  old  cheese,  vegetables,  meats  pre- 
pared with  vinegar,  acid  drinks,  &c, ;  all  that  I  require  is,  that  in  this 
whimsical  diet  there  shall  be  variety.  By  these  means  we  often  succeed 
in  awakening  the  digestive  functions,  bring  back  the  sensation  of  hunger, 
and  gradually  lead  the  patient  to  proper  food."] 

Change  of  air  and  bathing  will  also  greatly  aid  in  restoring  health. 
If  the  patient  lives  in  a  town,  she  ought  to  be  sent  into  the  country ; 
and«  b^t  of  all,  to  the  sea-side,  where  sea-bathing  may  be  prescribed, 
if  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  sufficient.  Should  tne  patient  have 
been  living  in  the  country,  a  change  of  air  and  scene  to  a  lively 
town  will  T)e  no  less  useful  as  a  remedial  agent. 

The  much-be-quacked  use  of  water,  in  its  varied  modes  of  appli- 
ance to  j)articular  cases,  will  be  found  a  powerful  restorative  agent, 
if  judiciously  used  by  the  patient  under  medical  advice. 

Of  medicines,  the  preparations  of  iron  have  most  reputation. 
They  seem  to  act  by  promoting  the  formation  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
posclee ;  and  they  operate  best  in  those  cases  in  which  the  blood  is 
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rich  in  albumen.  They  alao  act  as  stimulants  to  digestion 
from  what  has  been  stated  at  paee  94,  it  is  not  altogether  i 
terial  which  of  the  numerous  oj^naL  preparations  of  iron  i 
be  prescribed.  Almost  every  physician  1ms  some  preparati 
iron  he  fancies  better  than  another ;  and  some  of  them  seem 
aided  in  their  good  effects  by  combination  with  carbonate  of  \ 
such  as  the  sulphate  of  iron^  in  doses  of  three  to  five  grains,  or 
ferri  sulphas  ezsiccataj  in  doses  of  two  to  five  trains,  prescril 
pills.  The  use  of  ferruginous  remedies  must  be  persevered 
months,  and  the  general  indications  for  prescribing  the  prepar 
are  the  same  as  those  given  under  anaemia,  page  94.  in  pil 
iron  preparations  may  also  be  combined  with  extract  of  nux  i 
or  with  strychnia^  in  suitable  doses ;  or  the  syrup  of  the  phos] 
of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnia  may  be  given  (see  page  95) ; 
eliminative  action  of  the  colon  is  to  be  promoted  Dy  four  gn 
the  pill  of  aloes  and  myrrh  taken  every  night  at  bedtime,  oi 
grain  of  the  watery  extract  of  Barbadoes  aloes  with  a  little  gir 
as  a  pill.  Simple  bitter  tomes  are  useful  adjuncts  to  the  chal 
treatment,  such  as  gentian^  calumbay  and  the  preparations  of  en 
They  aid  feeble  digestion. 

Where  a  high  degree  of  serous  plethora  exists,  and  produc 
lent  excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  palpitation  of  the 
and  congestion  of  the  head,  venesection  may  be  practised, 
only  acts  as  a  sedative,  but  aids  the  radical  cure  of  the  d 
inasmuch  as  it  causes  the  subsequently  administered  ferru] 

i)reparation8  to  be  borne  more  easily.     Both  general  and  local 
ettmgs  may  be  used  ;  but  the  blood  must  be  taken  in  small 
titles,  a  couple  of  ounces  at  a  time  being  quite  sufficient  (Vo 
Tartaratea  iron  {Ferrum  tartaratum)  is  also  a  useful  remed 
may  be  prescribed  with  alkalies,  in  doses  of  six  to  twenty  j 
dissolved  in  water. 


LBUCOCTTHiBMIA— Syn.,  WHITE-CBLL  BLOOD,  ob  WHITE  E 

Latik  Bq.,  LeueoeytKcBinia ;  Frbkch  Bq.,  Leueoeythhnie ;  Oxrhak  Bq.,  L 

— Sym.,  LeucocyihcBmie ;  Italian  Bq.,  Leueoeiiemia. 

Definition — A  disease  sui  generis,  in  which  the  number  of  wh 
puscles  in  the  blood  is  greatly  increased^  with  a  simultaneous  dim 
of  the  red.  This  slate  is  brought  about  by  chronic  exhausting  d 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet^  or  serious  acute  affections — such  as  typhm 
pneumonia^  puerperal  fever ^  affections  of  the  lymphatic  glatuis,  or 
spleen^  and  is  attended  sometimes  by  cough  or  diarrhoeay  epistaxis, 
rhagic  effusions,  furunc^dous  or  pustulosis  eruptions. 

Pathology — ^In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  regardii 
cocythsemia,  an  account  of  the  phenomena  which  attend  u] 
course  is  all  that  can  be  given. 

Having  conveyed  in  the  previous  editions  of  this  work, 
roneous  chronological  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  rema 
disease,  and  of  the  steps  through  which  the  views  regard] 
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pathology,  as  at  present  entertained,  were  successively  reached,  I 
am  the  more  anxious  now  to  do  justice  to  those  distinguished  men 
whoae  conjoined  investigations  have  enriched  science  with  the 
knowledge  of  leucocyth»mia  which  we  now  possess. 

In  the  sixty-fourth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi- 
eal  Journal  a  case  of  disease  of  the  spleen  is  described  by  Dr.  Craigie, 
**in  which  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  purulent  matter  in 
the  hlood."  The  case  occurred  in  1841,  and  proved  fatal  on  the 
1st  of  April  of  that  year.  The  late  Dr.  John  Eeid  examined  the 
case,  and(,  *''•  on  examining  the  blood  of  the  veins  of  the  abdomen 
and  flinuses  of  the  brain  by  the  microscope,^'  found  ^^  that  it  con- 
tained globules  of  purulent  matter  and  Ivmph."  Dr.  Craigie  infer- 
red ^  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  purulent  matter  and  lymph  had 
been  mixed  with  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it,  had  given  rise 
to  the  peculiar  febrile  and  inflammatory  symptoms  which  occurred 
daring  life,  and  to  death  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  taken 
place.  He  inferred,  that  the  spleen  was  the  only  organ  from 
which  the  purulent  matter  and  lymph  could  have  proceeded,  it 
having  been  for  several  weeks  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflanmiation ; 
that  in  this  form  of  disease  of  the  spleen  the  pus-cells  are  secreted, 
and^  being  mixed  with  the  blood,  they  cause  much  disorder  in  the 
sanguiferous  system,  and  finally  destroy  the  patient.  Dr.  Craigie 
thus  clearly  reooffnized  a  connection  between  the  diseased  state  of 
the  spleen  and  the  changed  condition  of  the  blood ;  and  that  ^^  it 
was  in  some  respects  new.''  On  this  account  he  made  a  correct  de- 
icriDtion  of  it,  expecting  at  some  future  period  that  the  chief  facts 
nugnt  be  confirmed.  He  kept  the  case  unpublished  till  1845,  and 
it  was  only  published  then  m  consequence  of  the  occurrence,  to 
another  physician  in  the  same  hospital,  of  a  case  '^  in  many,  if  not  in 
all,  respects  similar,  which  led  Dr.  Craigie  to  anticipate  similar  re- 
sults, and  which  went  far,  as  he  thought,  to  confirm  his  conclusions 
deduced  from  the  first  case  "  {Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
for  1845,  p.  400,  et  seq.).  The  details  of  the  second  case  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Crairie  were  published  by  Dr.  Bennett  in  the  same  volume 
of  the  Edimmrgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  immediately  after 
the  account  of  Dr.  Craigie's  case.  Dr.  Bennett  describes  his  case 
as  one  of  ^^Hypertrophy  of  the  Spleen  and  Liver  ^  in  which  death  took 
plarf/rom  suppuration  of  the  Blood  ;"  and  although  the  most  evident 
lesion  during  life  was  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  Dr.  Bennett  agrees 
with  Dr.  Craigie  ^^  in  thinking  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
was  owing  to  the  presence  of  purulent  matter  in  the  blood,  notwith- 
standiiiflT  the  absence  of  any  recent  inflammation  or  collection  of 
pas  in  the  tissues,"  and  that  it  produced  the  febrile  symptoms.  In 
these  valuable  papers  Drs.  Bennett  and  Craigie  are  at  issue,  how- 
ever, about  the  source  of  the  pus  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Bennett  con- 
sidered his  case  particularly  valuable,  because  he  believed  it  demon- 
itrated  "the  existence  of  true  pus^  formed  universally  within  the 
va^ular  system,  independent  or  any  local  purulent  collection  from 
which  it  could  be  derived  "  (/.  c,  p.  414).  He  believed  the  white 
corpuscles  he  saw  in  the  blood  "  were  true  pus-globules,  and  he 
then  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  formed  in  the  liquor  sanguinis 
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within  the  vesselB^  independent  of  inflammation  or  of  phlebi 
what  was  then  understood  hYpycemia;  that  the  transforn 
had  taken  place  throughout  tne  system,  and  that  the  whoU 
of  blood  was  affected:  and  the  case  appeared  to  him  capal 
this  respect,  of  ftirnishin^  an  important  fact  which  may  eei 
throw  light  on  the  doctrine  of  Zymosis^  as  applied  in  Patho 
{I.  (?.,  p.  423). 

In  the  same  year  (1845),  about  a  month  after  the  publicat 
Dr.  Bennett's  case,  Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  described  a 
plained  in  Froriep^s  Journal^  of  November,  1845,  a  disease  i 
blood  as  due  to  an  increased  development  of  white  bloo< 
No  inflammation  of  veins  was  observed ;  and  the  hypothesis 
spontaneous  formation  of  pus  in  the  blood  (nyamia)  was  co; 
to  the  pathological  doctrines  of  Virchow.  To  this  form  of  c 
he  gave  the  name  of  "  white  "  or  "  colorless  blood."  As  to  its 
he  distinctly  points  out  as  primary  the  condition  of  the  sple 
tertaining  the  idea  of  an  increased  formation  of  colorless  bloo< 
through  the  functional  relations  of  that  organ. 

In  1846-46  several  cases  of  leucocythsemia  during  life  we 
ognized  in  this  country.  Dr.  Fuller,  of  St.  George^  Hospii 
December,  1845,  was  the  first  to  determine  this  condition  i 
life ;  and  it  was  also  diagnosed  by  Drs.  T.  K.  Chambers,  and  T\ 
in  London,  and  by  Dr.  Douglas,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1846. 

Virchow  continued  to  oi)pose  the  view  of  Dr.  Bennett  as 
affection  having  its  origin  in  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  blc 
that  its  formation  is  in  any  way  of  the  nature  of  a  Zymosis  ; 
taining,  on  the  contrary,  the  correctness  of  his  first  opinioi 
the  essence  of  the  disease  consisted  in  an  increase  of  tne  co 
blood-cells  (Medicinische  Zdtung,  August  and  September,  ] 
1846).    . 

In  1847  Virchow  collected  and  described  cases  firom  th< 
authors,  and  compared  them  with  those  observed  in  Englai 
those  seen  by  himself;  and  finding  also  a  further  basis  in  fs 
his  views  in  the  theory  of  Hewson  and  Donn6  regarding  th< 
tion  of  the  spleen  in  the  propagation  of  the  blood,  he  nal 
became  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that  from  some  altei 
lation  of  the  spleen  to  the  blood-cells  might  be  established 
conditions  under  which  "white  blood"  would  be  produced. 
Archiv.  of  Path.  Anatomy  of  the  same  year  a  case  of  great  vi 
described  by  him  as  a  new  form  of  this  "white-blood  diseat 
tlus  form  the  spleen  presented  no  change  whatever,  whil 
lymphatic  glands  were  enormously  enlarged.  He  was  now  \ 
declare  with  more  confidence  that  the  "white-blood"  diseaj 
ceeded  from  a  primary  affection  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  j 
as  a  direct  conseauence  of  which  an  increased  development  ol 
less  blood-cells  tases  place ;  and  thus  he  considers  that  the  d 
in  its  turn,  throws  fight  on  the  physiological  junctions  oi 
glands  as  eliminating  organs  of  the  blood. 

In  1851-52  Dr.  Bennett  cave  a  most  interesting  and  syst 
view  of  the  whole  subject,  first  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  18»' 
afterwards  in  a  separate  work,  entitled  LetLcocythcemia,  or  Wi 
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Biood,  in  which  the  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  is 
no  longer  referred  to  the  spontaneous  development  of  pus  in  the 
blood. 

Although  Dr.  Bennett  originally  set  out  upon  what  has  since 
been  believed  to  be  an  erroneous  track  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  of  leucocythsemia,  yet  he  was  the  first  to  show  that 
these  phenomena  were  new  to  science,  while  the  more  apparently 
eorrect  generalization  and  elaboration  of  the  subject  seems,  from 
the  chixHu^ogical  evolution  of  the  history  of  the  disease,,  to  be 
mainly  due  to  Virehow.  He  was  the  first  to  recognize  and  regard 
the  ooloriees  cells  in  leucheemia  or  leucocythsemia  to  be  identical 
with  the  colorless  globules  of  the  blood — the  view  at  present 
cenerally  entertained  More  recent  observation,  pointing  to  the 
Sirmatimi  of  pus  from  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  may  (if 
foond  correct)  again  change  the  views  now  generally  entertained. 
It  is  greatly  to  he  regretted,  however,  that  so  much  personality 
and  Ui  feeline  has  been  imj)orted  into  the  historical  records  of  this 
interesting  discovery;  and  if  the  reader  desires  to  read  the  several 
odes  of  the  lengthened  controversy,  let  him  consult  (1.)  The  ori^nal 
eases  of  Craigie  and  Bennett  in  the  sixty-fourth  volume  of  the  JaJdin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal ;  (2.)  A  review  of  Virchow's  Handbook  of 
Baihologjfj  in  the  June  number  of  the  Edin.  Monthly  Med.  Journal 
for  1854,  p.  546 ;  (8.)  An  able  letter  by  Professor  Kolliker,  in  the 
October  number  of  the  same  journal,  p.  874;  (4.)  A  Reply  by  Dr. 
Bennett  to  the  same,  p.  877 ;  (5.)  Dr.  Bennett's  work  on  Leucocy- 
ihatmia  ;  (6.)  Dr.  Bennett's  more  recent  Lecture  (vi)  in  the  Lancet 
<rf^April4, 1868. 

The  morbid  state  expressed  in  the  definition  has  been  observed 
bv  many  physicians  and  pathologists  under  various  complex  con- 
ditions of  the  disease ;  and  hence  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been 
entertained  regarding  it  in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  by 
Vogel,  Remak,  Henle,  Nasse,  Weber,  Kokitanskv,  Kolliker,  Parkes, 
Jeuner,  Gulliver,  Piorry,  Bichat,  Velpeau,  and  others,  who  have 
described  cases  since  Bennett  and  Virehow  first  wrote  on  the 
subject. 

The  increase  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  is  the 

C eminent  character  of  this  disease,  does  not  seem  in  any  case  to 
ve  existed  or  occurred  by  itself.  Other  morbid  states  precede, 
coenst,  or  succeed  the  augmentation  of  the  colorless  corpuscles. 

The  most  frequent  complication  consists  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  This  enlargement  is  so  constant  that  its  existence,  if 
not  otherwise  accounted  for,  would  at  once  indicate  that  leuco- 
cythsmia  prevailed,  and  would  suggest  a  microscopic  examination 
of  the  blood.  In  nineteen  cases,  vogel  writes  that  the  splenic 
enlargement  was  present  in  sixteen ;  and  in  three  cases  the  weight 
of  the  spleen  was  estimated  at  more  than  seven  pounds. 

Constituents  foreign  to  normal  blood  have  been  found  by  Scherer 
in  a  qualitative  analysis  of  the  blood  in  a  case  of  leucoc^'thfemia, 
where  the  spleen  was  enlarged.  These  consisted  of  lactic,  acetic, 
and  formic  acids,  gelatin,  and  a  peculiar  substance  (hypoxanthin) 
to  the  amount  of  from  .4  to  .6  per  cent.   Scherer  finds,  also,  that  this 
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same  substance  exists  naturally  in  the  pulp  of  the  healthy  sp 
This  form  of  the  disease  has  been  named  splencmda  by  V  ire 
In  it  the  riobules  (white)  predominate  which  are  peculiar  t( 
elements  of  the  spleen. 

The  liver  is  also  frequently  enlarged  in  this  disease,  but  not 
remarkable  a  degree  as  the  spleen.    Yogel  writes  that  as  oft^ 
thirteen  times  out  of  nineteen  cases  it  was  either  enlarged  or  o 
wise  morbidly  altered. 

Afiections  of  the  lymphatic  glands  predominate  in  some  ( 
rather  than  enlargements  of  the  liver  or  the  spleen,  Accordiii 
Vogel,  such  hayel)een  obseryed  eleyen  times  out  of  nineteen  ( 
Virchow  considers  that  some  kind  of  lymphatic  diathesis  preva 
that  there  is  a  proCTCSsiye  inclination  of  the  lymphatic  syste 
the  formation  of  tne  lymphatic  elements.  Li  some  instance 
seryed  by  him  there  seems  to  haye  been  a  new  formation  of  gli 
lar  tissue,  or  that  the  glandular  tissue  tended  to  grow  beyoni 
pr&^xisting  boundaries  of  the  glands.  He  has  obseryed  this  d 
opment  of  lymphatic  gland  tissue  to  take  place  in  the  liyer 
remarkable  case  which  contained  numerous  small  whitish  grar 
about  the  size  of  the  natural  lobules  of  the  liyer,  and  which  e 
ited  under  the  microscope  nuclear  and  cellular  elements  qvlxU 
those  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  This  infiltration  of  the  liyei 
lowed  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  yein.  In  one  of  these  < 
he  obseryed  a  similar  alteration  in  the  kidney. 

This  constitutes  the  lymphatic  form  of  leuchsemia,  or  lymphc 
first  described  by  Virchow  in  1847. 

In  such  cases  the  elements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  preyail  ii 
blood,  which  is  then  characterized  by  innumerable  round  g\ 
lated  nuclei,  generally  proyided  with  nucleoli,  of  the  size  oj 
usual  nuclei  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Here  and  there  are  al 
be  seen  cells  consisting  of  such  a  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  i 
brane  closely  attached  to  it. 

There  are  three  possible  conditions  giyen  by  Virchow  under  \^ 
these  elementary  cells  in  the  blood  may  oriffinate,— (1.)  They 
multiply  in  the  blood  by  the  subdiyision  ot  pre-existing  celfe 
They  may  be  primarily  introduced  into  the  blood  through  the  1} 
or  chyle,  which  are  conceiyed  to  conyey  the  deyeloped  as  well  a 
undeyeloped  globules  deriyed  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  sp 
and  its  connecting  tissue;  (3.)  That  they  are  formed  on  an< 
tached  from  the  walls  of  the  bloodyessels  nas  not  been  yet  proi 

Virchow  regards  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles  as  simple 
without  any  specific  character,  whose  transformation  into  red 
ules  cannot  take  place;  that  they  therefore  form  a  relatiyely  s 
fluous  constituent  of  the  blood, — ^a  kind  of  excess  or  waste. 
transformation  of  lymph-globules  into  red  globules  takes 
before  passing  into  the  ^neral  circulation ;  and  it  appears  tl 
a  certain  cell,  when  passing  into  the  blood,  has  eone  oeyond 
stage  of  deyelopment,  it  is  eyer  afterwards  unfit  to  underg 
specific  colored  metamorphoses.    The  idea  that  the  cells  are 
purulent  nature  has  been  now  abandoned ;  and  there  is  no  eyic 
to  support  the  doctrine  that  they  are  the  result  of  pycemia.  Be 
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the  spleen  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  other  blood-glands,  such 
as  the  thyroid  gland  tJia  aupra-rencU  capsides^  are  occasionally  degen- 
erated, as  well  as  Peyer's  j?lands  and  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and 
leacocythsemia  may  arise  m)m  disease  in  them  as  well  as  from  the 
§fieea  or  Ijrmph-glands. 

The  statistics  regarding  the  ages  at  which  the  disease  has  been 
observed  are  given  by  Vogel  as  foQow :  One  case  was  observed  under 
ten  years  of  age,  two  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  three  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years,  seven  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  four 
between  forty  and  fifty  years,  three  between  fifty  and  sixty  years, 
and  three  between  sixty  and  seventy  years. 

Bypioms. — In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  obvious  indications 
ol  general  ill-health ;  and  the  most  prominent  symptom  has  been 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  depending  upon  an  enlarged  spleen 
and  liver.  Ascites  and  anasarca  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  are 
not  unfrequently  present ;  and  a  tendency  to  cedema  may  commonly 
be  observed,  the  general  surface  of  the  body  being  usually  pale. 
Transitory  pains  are  frequently  experienced  in  the  aodomen. 

Intestinal  disorders  are  often  also  present,  such  as  vomiting, 
coDBtipation,  or  diarrhoea,  and  jaundice  is  not  unfrequent ;  but  diar- 
rhoea IS  one  of  the  most  dangerous  complications,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  arrest  or  control. 

A  considerable  amount  of  dyspnoea  may  prevail,  which  cannot  be 
aocoonted  for  by  elevation  of  the  diaphragm  merely.  Hemorrhage 
ojfken  occurs  in  the  form  of  epistaxis,  or  takes  place  from  the  gums. 
A  persistent  increased  secretion  of  uric  acid  has  also  been  observed 
in  the  nrine.  The  disease  generally  runs  a  chronic  course,  and  a 
high  degree  of  emaciation  ordinarilj^  accompanies  it.  As  in  the 
other  forms  of  anaemia,  leucocythsemia  is  usually  well  established 
before  it  is  noticed,  and  before  any  remarkable  disturbances  in 
the  general  health  have  occurred.  It  is  not  till  towards  the  fatal 
termination  that  any  fever  sets  in,  which  then  assumes  the  hectic 
type. 

MagBotis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  consists  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  extreme  increase  of  the  colorless  blood-cells,  which  may  be 
done  as  follows : 

1.  By  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood,  for  which  a  single 
drop  is  sufficient,  most  conveniently  taken  from  a  needle  punc- 
tore  in  the  finger ;  and  examined  under  a  power  of  at  least  250 
diameters.  If  the  disease  exists,  the  colorless  corpuscles  will  be 
seen  to  form  a  sixth,  a  fourth,  or  even  a  half  or  more  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  red. 

2.  If  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  obtainable  by  venesection  or  by 
the  cupping-glasses,  and  freed  from  fibrine  by  heating,  and  placed 
in  a  high  narrow  little  glass,  so  that  the  corpuscles  sink  to  the 
bottom.,  the  upper  part  of  the  mass  looks  whitish  colored,  like  milk. 
The  milky  character  does  not  vanish  on  agitation  with  ether,  and 
IB  not  produced  by  fat-globules  suspended  in  the  blood-serum,  but 
by  the  prodigious  number  of  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles. 

8.  The  clot  of  leucocythsemic  blood  shows  on  its  surface  grayish- 
white  granulations,  which,  being  observed  under  the  microscope. 
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are  seen  to  oonsist  almost  entirely  of  colorless  corpuscles,  d 
guishiDg  the  condition  in  leucocjthsemia  from  the  ordinary  1 
coat ;  and  the  separated  serum  being  clear,  and  not  turbid,  d 
guishes  the  condition  from  a  fatty  condition  of  the  blood. 

4.  In  the  dead  sul^ect  there  are  found  in  the  heart  and  ii 
great  v^ins  large,  soft*,  semi-fluid  grayish-yellow  coagula,  w 
on  microscopic  examination,  are  seen  to  consist  almost  entire 
colorless  corpuscles  (Yogbl^. 

Oanset. — The  causes  which  bring  about  leucocythsemia  ar 
tirely  unknown ;  but  it  seems  several  times  to  have  suggests 
self  to  Virchow  that  acute  inflammatory  processes  may  laj 
foundation  of  the  morbid  state ;  and  in  an  interesting  review  o 
writings  of  Virchow  in  The  BHL  and  For.  Med.-CKir.  Reviei 
July,  1857,  there  is  related  a  case  of  the  lymphatic  form  o: 
diseaae,  whose  origin  obviously  dates  from  inflammatory  swel 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  I  s 
similar  case  in  Guy^s  Hospital,  in  July,  1863.  It  occurred  to  a 
after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  on  Epsom  Downs,  at  the  time  o 
races  there. 

Prognosis — ^Hitherto  no  case  of  cure  is  known,  and  the  di 
may  continue  for  a  lengthened  period  without  a  fatal  result. 

Treatment — ^The  most  varied  remedies  have  been  tried,  wil 
checking  the  increased  formation  of  colorless  corpuscles ;  b 
is  suggested  that  if  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  glandular  or  sp 
affection  early,  before  the  alteration  of  the  blood  has  made  i 
progress,  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  may  be  averted.  T( 
nutrients,  and  stimulants  are  indicated,  to  support  the  syi 
The  use  of  the  nitro-muriatic  bath  ou^ht  not  to  oe  neelected 
the  indications  given  under  anaemia  and  chlorosis  may  be  folk 
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Latin  Eq.,  Morbwi  Addisonii — Idem  valet,  CutiM  carea,  MeUuma  Addiaonii;  Fi 
Eq.,  Maladie  d' Addison;  Gkrman  Eq.,  Addison^ sehe  KrankhtU;  Italiaj 
Malattia  ddVAddimm, 

Definition.—^  morbid  state  which  establishes  itself  with  extreme 
iouanesSy  whose  charaeteristic  features  are  anwmiaj  general  languor 
debUityy  and  extreme  prostration^  expressed  by  loss  of  muscular  p 
weakness  of  pulsCy  remarkable  feebleness  of  the  hearths  action  ^  breai 
ness  upon  slight  exertion^  dimness  of  sights  functional  weakness  and  i 
bility  of  the  stomachy  and  a  peculiar  uniform  discoloration  of  the 
which  becomes  of  a  brownish  olive-green  hue^  like  thai  of  a  mulatto^  oca 
in  connection  urith  a  certain  diseased  condition  of  the  supra-renal  cop 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  very  shw^  extending  on  an  average  on 
year  ana  a  half;,  btU  may  be  prolonged  over  four  or  five.  The  ten 
to  death  is  by  asthenia^  the  heart  becoming  utterly  powerless^  as 
natural  stimulus — the  blood — had  ceased  to  act. 

Pathology — The  pathological  significance  of  morbid  states  c 
supra-renal  capsules  was  brought  prominently  before  the  profe: 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  by  the  original  c 
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Tfttions  of  the  late  Dr.  Addison,  then  the  senior  physician  of  Guy's 
Hospital.  The  cases  recorded  in  the  medical  journals  since  Dr. 
AddiiKm  wrote,  which  connect  uniform  discoloration  of  the  skin  (a 
condition  now  known  by  the  name  of  "bronzing")  with  various 
morbid  states  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  are  now  so  numerous  that, 
as  a  clinical  fact,  the  conneition  cannot  be  disputed  ;  but  the  exact 
relationship  and  pathological  significance  of  the  morbid  states  thus 
connected  are  still  open  questions,  especially  as  regards  the  pa- 
thology of  the  constitutional  cachexia  which  exists.  Morbid  states 
of  the  guprorrenal  capsules  are  not  always  attended  with  bronzing 
of  the  elan.  It  appears,  indeed,  if  the  cases  recorded  are  care- 
fully analyzed,  that  symptoms  and  phenomena  of  a  very  important 
kind  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  describiug  this  constitutional  dis- 
ease, while  an  undue  importance  has  been  placed  upon  the  bronzing 
of  the  skin.  It  is  to  the  cachexia  that  I)r.  Addison  calls  specifu 
attention  ;  but  his  commentators  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
inquiry  regarding  the  color  of  the  skin  and  its  connection  with  the 
capsnlar  £sease.  These  writers  have  overlooked  the  more  impor- 
tant portion  of  his  observations,  and  have  been  induced  to  consider 
the  causes  and  nature  of  the  bronzing  of  the  skin,  which,  being 
established,  may  be  received  as  a  most  valuable  symptom  of  a 
prevailing  constitutional  cachexia,  in  which  the  abnormal  deposit 
of  pigmeiit  is  associated  with  ansemia  and  intense  prostration,  with 
the  ^enomena  stated  in  the  definition.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  bronzing  must  appear  of  very  secondary  importance  com- 
pared with  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  that  peculiar  cachexia 
which  attends  the  cases  of  «upra-re7UiZ  capsular  disease,  as  described 
by  Dn.  Addison  and  Wilks.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
CMes  Dr.  Addison  describes  belong  to  the  class  of  diseases  now 
under  consideration ;  and  that  they  are  similar  in  many  respects  to 
forms  of  anemia  already  noticed,  and  more  especially  to  leucocy- 
thspmia.  "  In  almost  all  the  cases,"  writes  Mr.  Hutchinson,  "  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  great  deprivation  of  the  colored  constit- 
uents of  the  blood,  as  manifested  oy  the  pallor  of  those  parts  of 
the  skin  not  involved  in  the  bronzing,  the  great  flabbiness  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  pearly  state  of  the  conjunctiva."  By  a  strange 
oversight,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  blood  has  been  sub- 
jected to  but  few  examinations.  "  In  two  only"  of  the  cases,  writes 
the  same  author,  ^^  was  the  blood  examined,  and  in  both  of  them  it 
was  found  to  be  loaded  with  white  corpuscles."  In  all  the  cases 
a  most  remarkable  and  fatal  cachexia  prevails,  and  the  value  of 
Dr.  Addison *s  observations  consists  in  showing  that  a  peculiar 
bronzing  of  the  skin,  combined  with  asthenia — of  which  emaciation 
is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment — attends  this  cachexia,  and  in- 
dicates or^nic  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  associated  with 
this  constitutional  state.  His  observations  are  at  the  same  time  of 
the  greatest  value,  as  showing  how  well-directed  pathological  in- 

Sairy  may  advance  the  science  of  physiology,  for  the  cases  detailed 
brow  some  light  on  the  influence,  at  least,  of  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sules in  the  maintenance  of  health. 
Although  the  change  of  color  of  the  skin  would  seem  to  be  a 
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most  marked  and  constant  symptom,  still  it  does  not  appe^ 
has  been  stated  by  a  reviewer  of  Dr.  Addison's  work,  that 
change  ^'  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease."  Oi 
contrary,  there  are  sood  gronnds  for  believing,  both  from  the  hi 
of  the  cases  and  mm.  physiological  expenment  and  observe 
that  the  change  in  the  color  or  the  skin  which  has  been  te 
"  bronzing  "  does  not  come  on  for  a  long  time — ^that  from  its  n 
as  a  pigmentary  change  it  is  of  slow  production ;  that  whil 
almost  all  the  well-marked  cases  in  which  it  has  occurred 
symptoms  had  existed  from  one  to  three  years,  in  other  cases  \ 
it  did  not  exist  it  has  been  alleged  that  time  was  not  afforde 
tween  the  establishment  of  lesions  in  the  supra-renal  bodies  au 
fatal  issue  for  the  production  of  the  pigmentary  deposit, 
change  of  color  seems  to  depend  on  the  chronicity  of  the  dig 
so  that,  if  the  disease  progresses  rapidly,  no  discoloration  is  obsc 
the  phenomena  being  simply  those  of  asthenia.  One  very  impo 
point  is  thus  remarkably  deficient  o^  illustration — ^namely,  the 
symptoms  of  this  cachexia  independent  of  bronzing  of  the  skin. 
what  has  been  shown  relative  to  the  disease,  it  would  appeal 
when  bronzing  of  the  skin  has  been  established,  a  sign  of  di 
has  been  discovered  when  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  any  service,  f 
the  cases  appear  to  have  terminated  fatally  in  which  this  stat 
unequivocally  established. 

In  malarious,  malignant,  and  .cachectic  diseases  it  is  not  uni 
but  rather  the  rule,  for  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  assume  a 
and  dirty  hue,  and  that  ultimately  the  cutaneous  surface  ( 
closely  to  approach  the  color  of  jaundice,  differing  from  it  oi 
being  more  lurid  and  dusky ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  hue  o 
skin,  which  becomes  of  so  dark  a  tinge  in  some  malignant  or 
diseases,  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  morbid  matters  absorbed 
the  seat  of  local  mischief,  and  which  so  tinges  the  serum  c 
blood  that  the  rete  mucosum  is  rendered  dark.  If,  then,  it  is 
that  in  this  cachexia  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  always  dis< 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  M.  Vulpian  has  found  {Med.  IHmes^  Octol 
1856),  that  the  supra-renal  capsules  differ  from  all  other  orga 
the  body,  in  the  presence  of  a  substance  which  has  two  pe< 
reactions,  one  with  perchloride  of  iron  and  the  other  wit) 
tincture  of  iodine,  the  first  of  which  gives  a  dark-blue  tint 
not  probable  that  the  coloration  of  the  skin  in  suprorrenal  a 
diseases  may  result  partly  from — (1.)  The  cachectic  state ;  (2.^ 
organic  lesion  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  ;  and  (3.)  The  reaeti 
the  peculiar  substance  in  these  bodies  upon  the  iron  of  the  I 
whicn  the  morbid  organic  changes  in  them  have  allowed  to  m 
with  the  circulating  fluid?  It  is,  unfortunately,  the  supra 
capsules  only  which  have  been  carefully  examined  in  the  casi 
corded ;  ana  in  connection  with  the  cachexia  and  the  ^^  bron^ 
the  lesions  they  exhibit  have  been  described*  as  of  a  very  vai 
character,  consisting  of  (a.)  Acute  or  recent  inflammation  ei 
in  abscess ;  (6.)  Atrophy  with  concretions ;  (c.)  The  conversi 
the  organs  into  indurated  fibroid  enlargements ;  {d.)  Tuberc 
deposition  in  various  stages ;  {e.)  Carcinomatous  deposition. 
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[According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Brown-S^uard :  (1.)  Sensibility 
ighlv  developed  in  the  supra-renal  capsules ;  (2.)  Contrary  to  the  gen- 
erally received  opinion  that,  fully  developed  in  the  foetus,  there  is  gradual 
atrophy  after  birth,  they  really  gain  in  weight  and  volume  from  birth  to 
adult  age,  so  that  they  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  vestiges  of  an  organ 
of  embryonic  life ;  (3.)  After  the  extirpation  of  both  supra-renal  capsules 
animals  die  as  certainly,  and  even  more  rapidly,  than  after  extirpation  of 
both  kidneys.  In  60  animals  the  mean  time  of  death  after  extirpation  of 
the  capsules  was  11}  hours ;  (4.)  When  only  one  capsule  is  removed  the 
animal  never  lives  beyond  17  hours;  (5.)  On  the  extirpation  of  both  cap- 
sules a  nearly  constant  series  of  phenomena  happens — ^great  debility ;  the 
respiration  at  first  quickened  becomes  slackened,  broken,  irregular ;  the 
heart's  beats  are  accelerated ;  and  as  death  nears,  nervous  symptoms,  as 
dininessY  convulsions,  coma,  occur ;  (6.)  One  capsule  only  being  removed, 
the  same  symptoms  take  place,  only  more  slowly,  and  after  a  time  when 
the  animal  seems  to  have  gotten  over  the  effects  of  the  operation.  Dr. 
Browu-S^uard  believes,  as  the  results  of  his  observations,  that  the  supra- 
renal c^wules  are  organs  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  economy,  and 
that  their  degeneration,  destruction,  or  removal  is  prejudicial  to  life  itselfl] 

A  definite  lesion,  however,  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Wilks,  which  will  be  referred  to  presently. 

Sometimes  the  lesion  appears  to  have  been  secondary  to  morbid 
conditions,  apparently  ot  a  similar  nature,  in  othef  parts,  all  of 
which  must  tnerefore  be  interpreted  as  several  local  expressions  of 
the  constitational  disease  which  prevails ;  and  occasionally  the  cap- 
sules seem  to  have  been  the  only  structures  in  which  lesions  were 
detected  ;  while  the  degree  of  *^  bronzing  "  of  the  skin  appears  to 
have  been  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  supra-renal 
capsules  are  presumed  to  have  been  diseased ;  but  neither  the  time 
nor  the  number  of  cases  in  which  such  a  proportion  can  be  traced 
is  accurately  made  out.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  a  person 
constitutionally  diseased,  not  always  proportionate  in  their  severity 
either  to  the  nature  or  to  the  extent  ot  the  disease  in  the  supra- 
renal capsules.  The  post-mortem  appearances  seem  to  have  been  in 
some  instances  associated  with  the  tuberculous  diathesis ;  but  in 
the  best-marked  cases  there  has  been  no  appearance  of  tubercle  on 
any  part  of  the  body  (Wilks)  ;  and  in  no  case  of  general  tuberculo- 
sis has  Dr.  Wilks  ever  met  with  an  instance  where  the  supra-renal 
capsules  were  aftected  in  the  manner  of  Addison's  disease.*  In 
some  cases  the  spleen  was  much  enlarged,  the  kidneys  pale,  and  in 
the  last  stage  of  fatty  degeneration  (Taylor).     Out  of  500  cases  of 

Gi!*t-niortem  examinations  of  all  kinds  of  cases,  made  at  Guy's 
ospital  by  Dr.  Wilks,  onl^'  two  instances  were  observed  in  which, 
the  supra-renal  capsules  being  morbid,  the  skin  did  not  betray  the 
iesdon  by  "  bronzing. "f     ^^  some  eases  the  mesenteric  glands  are 

•  [Dr.  Greonhow  believe*  that  there  is  some  intimate  connection  betweon  the  di»- 
nwe  and  the  tubercular  diatb&vis;  and  that  the  origin  of  the  lesion  of  the  cH{>.<ulea  is 
4oc  to  tb«  ezteniion  of  inflammation  to  these  organs  from  di^ea^ed,  or  injured,  ad- 
JMcot  p*ru,  in  perm>nf  of  a  tut>ercular  habit  {On  AddUon'a  Disease^  18^)7).] 

t  [In  A  cftie  of  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  where  the  autopsy  showed  the  characteristic  legion, 
tWrv  waa  no  pigmentation,  except  a  small  patch  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  lip  (Med. 
niNca  md  Oai.,  Sept.  22,  1866).] 
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stated  to  have  been  enlarged ;  and  oalcareons  concretions  have 
noticed  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Gastro-intestinal  disturbance  prevails  during  life ;  and  a  com 
of  mucous  membrane  is  found  after  death  which  may  be  assoc 
in  its  pathology  with  this  irritation.  The  stomach  is  often  € 
mosed,  and  the  glands  of  the  intestines  enlarged.  In  several 
Brunner's  glands  in  the  duodenum,  and  the  solitary  glands  ii 
lower  end  of  the  ileum  and  in  the  colon,  were  very  prominent 

In  one  case  which,  through  the  kindness  of  my  first  teache 
late  Dr.  William  Monro,  of  Dundee,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
fully  inspecting  after  death,  in  June,  1856,  the  following  h 
existed :  "  The  body  generally  was  anaemic.  The  dark  oolori 
the  skin  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  knees,  ai 
the  lateral  and  posterior  regions  of  the  neck.  The  deposits  c 
ment  gave  to  the  parts  a  dirty  sordes-like  appearance  wher 
mucous  membrane  of  the  skin  meets  the  lips,  and  especially  J 
angles  of  the  mouth.  The  heart  was  small  and  flaboy.  Tul 
lous  deposits  were  sparingly  disseminated  throughout  the  api 
both  lungs.  The  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys  were  sev 
adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts,  but  their  structures  appeared  uc 
The  supra-renal  capsules  were  morbid,  and  the  sympathetic  i 
from  the  lesser  a^anchnic  were  greatly  increased  in  size,  as 
the  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus  towards  the  side  of  the  organ 
diseased  and  in  contact  with  it.  The  texture  of  the  nervous 
was  of  a  bright  rosy  hue,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  vascul 
citement.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  thin 
and  bloodless,  the  labial  and  buccal  glands  shining  promii 
through.  The  stomach  and  glandular  substance  of  the  inU 
tube  were  uniformly  thin  throughout.     In  the  stomach  the  so 

fastric  glands  were  remarkably  prominent,  while  the  mucous 
rane  generally  was  wasted  and  atrophic.  Microscopic  se 
from  the  jejunum  and  ileum  showed  the  villi  remarkably  atteni 
and  the  mucous  membrane  very  readilv  separated  from  the 
cent  muscular  part  of  the  gut.  The  tubular  glands  of  the  ni 
membrane  of  various  parts  examined  were  almost  entirely 
and  their  place  supplied  by  granular  amorphous  material, 
average  specific  gravity  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inte 
was  1.040." 

There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  Addison  hirns^ 
tertained  the  belief  that  death  in  sucn  cases  may  be  due  1 
implication  eventually  of  the  ganglionic  nerves.  Some  of  the 
toms  point  to  this ;  and  of  the  special  phenomena  associatec 
the  cachexia,  it  may  be  said  that  the  nervous  centres  are  a1 
impaired. 

[Dr.  Habershon  {Ouy^s  Hospital  Reports^  3d  series,  vol.  x,  1864 
opinion  that  the  more  fully  the  disease  is  known,  the  more  com] 
wUl  it  be  traced  to  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  he  adduces  some  i 
observations  to  show  the  intimate  connection  between  the  supn 
capsules  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  especially  those  derived  frc 
semilunar  ganglion.    A  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  may  s 
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trmoed  to  the  supra-renal  capsule,  and  the  irritability  of  stomach  is  prob- 
ably due  to  this  cause.  In  cases  of  supra-renal  degeneration,  the  rela- 
tions and  conditions  of  the  nerve-structures  should  always  be  examined. 
Mattel  believes  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  an  implication  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve.  Dr.  Wilks  says,  in  his  last  very  valuable  paper  upon  this 
disease :  ^^  I  have  always  believed  that  the  solution  of  the  question  was 
to  be  found  in  the  implication  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  for  the  symp- 
toms correspond  with  those  which  prevail  when  these  centres  are  evi- 
dently involved;  and,  moreover,  it  is  clear,  that  the  symptoms  are  not 
doe  to  the  disease  of  the  structure  of  the  capsules,  seeing  that  these  are 
totally  destroyed  for  months  or  years  before  the  death  of  the  patient." 

Martineau,  in  his  late  work  on  this  affection  (De  la  Maladie  d^Addi- 
«m,  Paris,  1864),  enters  very  fully  into  the  nervous  distribution  of  the 
capsules.  His  chapter  is  thus  epitomized  by  Dr.  Wilks  (loc.  cit.).  The 
supra-renal  capsules  receive  so  many  nerves,  that  some  authors  have  con- 
sidered that  these  organs  are  a  kind  of  nervous  ganglion.  The  fact  of 
the  existence  of  the  nerve-cells  in  their  interior  appeared  to  be  a  positive 
proof  of  the  justice  of  this  view,  but  the  researches  of  Nagel,  Bardeleben, 
Ecker,  and  Frey  show  that  these  little  organs  are  glands.  It  is  true  that 
tliey  receive  many  more  nerves  than  any  other  organ  in  the  mammalia, 
bat  in  the  other  classes  of  the  Yertebrata  they  receive  but  a  small  share. 
Besides,  the  glandular  vesicles  found  in  all  classes  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  nuok  amongst  vascular  glands.  The  discovery  of  M.  Yulpian  has 
oontribated  to  this  view.  He  has  shown  that  the  blood  issuing  from  the 
sopra-renal  vein  has  peculiar  properties,  giving  a  characteristic  chemical 
reaction,  and  a  peculiar  substance,  which  is  formed  in  the  substance  of 
the  organ  and  is  poured  into  the  blood,  its  reaction  with  the  chloride  of 
iron  giving  a  bluish  tint.  But  at  the  same  time,  while  they  are  vascular 
glands,  the  capsules  contain  nerve-cells.  Besides,  KoUiker  thinks  that 
the  two  substances  which  compose  these  organs  possess  different  func- 
tions. He  ranks  the  cortical  substance  in  the  class  of  vascular  glands, 
and  assigns  it  a  part  in  the  function  of  secretion,  whilst  with  regard  to 
the  great  nervous  richness  of  the  medullary  substance,  he  considers  it  as 
in  apparatus  forming  part  of  the  nervous  system.  Brown-S^uard  has 
established,  after  Frey,  Ecker,  and  KoUiker,  that  the  peculiar  cells  of  the 
gland  resemble  nerve-cells.  According  to  Pappenheim  and  Kemak,  the 
nerves  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  composed  only  of  embryonic 
fibres.  On  the  contrary,  Kolliker  maintains  that  he  has  seen  only  true 
nervous  tubes,  and  no  trace  of  the  fibres  of  Remak.  Brown-S^uard  has 
shown  that  in  some  animals  there  exist  the  fibres  of  Remak;  he  has 
seldom  found  fibres  of  double  outline ;  very  fine  nervous  fibres  (sympa- 
thetic fibres  of  Bidder  and  Yolkmann)  abound  in  them.  This  author 
inquires,  if  the  ner\'es  of  the  capsules  are  endowed  with  sensibility,  or  if 
they  are  solely  ner\'es  for  centrifugal  action  (vascular  or  glandular 
nerves)?  He  has  shown  that  in  rabbits  and  cats  there  is  very  marked 
sensibility ;  in  dogs  and  fowls  less ;  still,  in  all  animals  the  capsules  arc 
incontestably  the  most  sensitive  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera.  The 
nerves  of  the  capsules  proceed  for  the  most  part  fh)m  the  semilunar 
ganglion  and  solar  plexus ;  but  some  of  their  branches  arise  from  the 
pneumogastric  and  phrenic  ner^^es.] 

It  haA  occurred  \o  me  also,  that,  in  cases  of  this  disease,  all  the 
viscera  oueht  to  be  examined  as  to  the  reaction  of  their  minute 
bloadvcjftsels  vnth.  iodine,  as  there  are  some  phenomena  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  not  improbable  coexistence  of  amyloid  degeneration ; 
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and  the  lesion  in  the  supra^renal  capsule  ought  especially  to  1 
vestigated  in  this  direction. 

The  state  of  the  skin,  which  has  heen  termed  "hronzinff,"  str 
resembles  the  color  of  a  mulatto,  or  of  a  bronzed  statue  from  y 
the  gloss  has  been  rubbed  off.  It  has  been  examined  microscoii 
hy  Dr.  Wilks,  Mr.  Tuffen  West,  and  M.  Robin,  of  Paris.  Th 
tions  show  a  layer  of  very  distinct  pigment-granules  in  th 
mitcosumj  limited  to  that  structure,  and  exactly  resembling  t\ 
a  negro.  The  pigment  is  deposited  in  granules,  but  in  some  mst 
colored  cells  are  visible. 

Before  detailing  the  symptoms  observed  in  the  remarkal 
chexia  from  which  these  lesions  result,  it  is  necessary  again  to 
attention  to  our  very  incomplete  knowledge  regarding  many  i 
in  its  pathology,  and  especially  regarding  the  state  of  the  1 
and  the  morbid  tendencies  of  the  relatives  and  progenitors  < 
patient.  While  the  apparent  connection  of  bronzing  of  the 
with  lesions  in  the  supra-renal  capsules  appears  to  be  eviden 
information  is  of  the  most  deficient  kind  regarding  the  chro: 
ical  sequence  of  the  various  symptoms  which  indicate  the  estii 
ment  of  the  constitutional  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  special  disease  of  the  capsules  in  Add 
disease  is  described  by  Dr.  Wilks  as  being  of  one  form  o 
namely,  that  which  was  seen  in  the  earlier  cases  described  by 
son,  and  which  he  simply  styled  as  "scrofulous."  Judging 
the  material  alone,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  opinion 
nature,  seeing  that  a  degenerating  inflammatory  substance 
produce  a  very  similar  appearance  to  a  so-called  scrofulous  on 
IS  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  any  well-marked  tubercular  d 
has  been  founa  in  other  viscera.  "  When  the  disease  is  recer 
organ  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  changed  into  a  material  wl 
semi-translucent,  of  a  gray  color,  softish,  homogeneous,  and  \ 
when  examined  microscopically,  is  found  to  be  without  stru 
or  sometimes  slightly  fibrillatea,  or  containing  a  few  abortive 
or  cells.  This  lardaceous  kind  of  material  is  the  first  deposite 
resembles  what  is  often  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  scrofulo 
largement  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  subsequently  it  underf 
decay  or  degeneration,  as  in  these  glands,  and  changes  ir 
opaque  yellowish  substance;  and  thus  the  two  materials  ar 
stantly  found  associated."  At  a  later  period,  as  in  a  scrofulous . 
this  may  soften  into  a  putty-like  matter,  "or  it  may  dry  up,  U 
the  mineral  part  as  a  chalky  deposit,  scattered  through  the  o 
These,  then,  are  the  changes — ^first,  the  deposition  of  a  transl 
softish,  homogeneous  substance;  subsequently,  the  degenerat 
this  into  a  yellowish-white  opaque  matter ;  and  afterwards  a  £ 
ing  into  a  so-called  abscess,  or  drying  up  into  a  chalky  mass, 
sionally,  also,  some  fibrous  tissue  may  oe  found  round  the  o 
beinff  the  product  of  an  inflammation  which  has  united  th 
the  Kidney,  liver,  and  adjacent  parts."  (Wilks.)  Some  yea 
necessary  for  the  production  of  these  changes. 

[In  his  most  recent  contribution  to  the  subject  (^Ouy^s  Honpii 
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porU^  ToL  xi,  1865),  Dr.  Wilks  states :  ^'Now,  after  some  years'  attention 
to  the  subject,  I  repeat,  with  much  confidence,  that  the  disease  of  the 
capsules  in  morbus  Addisonii  is  uniform  and  peculiar ;  that  none  other 
than  this  has  yet  been  found  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  which 
Addison  described,  and  none  other  which  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
to  be  the  sole  cause  of  death.  In  aU  the  examples  which  we  have  now 
in  our  museum,  amounting  to  thirty-three,  the  disease  is  of  the  same 
nature  in  all,  and  this  has  been  the  case  in  aU  the  other  instances  which 
hare  come  before  my  notice  at  the  Pathological  Society  and  elsewhere. 
Also  in  the  description  given  in  all  the  cases  which  I  have  read  in 
foreign  Journals,  as  occurring  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  same  form 
of  disease  has  been  present."  This  peculiar  disease,  with  its  efilised 
msterial,  undergoing  subsequent  changes  and  degeneraticms,  has  just 
been  described.  Though  the  amorphous  yellow,  cheesy  substance,  into 
which  the  organ  is  converted,  has  been  styled  ^^  scroAilous  "  by  Addison 
and  others,  and  ^^  tuberculous  "  by  some,  there  are  really  no  histological 
grounds  to  believe  its  nature  to  be  so ;  the  previous  exudation,  of  which 
this  material  is  a  transformation  or  degeneration,  is  a  translucent,  tough, 
fibrous  tissue,  which,  as  Dr.  Wilks  observes,  ^^  might  be  styled,  according 
to  our  present  loose  phraseology,  a  low  inflammatory  product." 

Dr.  Oreenhow  collected  196  reported  cases  of  Addison's  disease,  and 
foond  that  in  127  the  supra-renal  capsules  had  undergone  the  character- 
istic morbid  change.  In  the  other  69  cases  the  capsules  were  either 
healthy  or  had  undergone  canceroua,  or  other  degeneration;  or  the 
change  in  them  was  too  obscurely  described  to  enable  him  to  determine 
its  nature.  With  a  few  explainable  exceptions,  none  of  these  69  cases 
pnsented  either  the  constitutional  symptoms  or  the  peculiar  discolora- 
tioB  of  Addison's  disease.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  127  genuine 
cases,  95  presented  either  well-marked  constitutional  symptoms  or  char- 
acteristic discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  72  of  these  presented  both.  In 
30  eases  some  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  or  some  discoloration  of 
akin  existed,  and  in  many  instances  both,  leaving  only  12  out  of  127 
cases  which  presented  neither  any  characteristic  symptoms  nor  any  dis- 
coloration of  skin.  These  12  cases  were  all  among  those  complicated 
with  advanced  tuberculosis  or  with  other  serious  organic  disease,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  death,  rather  than  the  coexisting  disease  in 
the  supra-renal  capsules.  On  the  other  hand,  only  5  of  the  95  presenting 
characteristic  symptoms  or  discoloration  were  found  among  the  number 
complicated  with  serious  non-tubercular  diseases,  and  not  one  among 
those  complicated  with  advanced  phthisis.  Dr.  Greenhow's  analysis  ot 
the  127  genuine  cases  showed  that,  while  46  cases  were  reported  as  un- 
complicated, and  16  complicated  with  other  serious  disorders  without 
tubercle,  no  less  than  65,  or  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  number, 
were  complicated  with  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungp  or  other  organs,  in 
all  gradations  of  development,  and  hence  the  conclusion  of  a  very  inti- 
mate relation  between  Addison's  disease  and  the  tubercular  diathesis 
{Ed.  Med.  Jour.y  June,  1866). J 

Symptoms. — As  in  the  forms  of  anremia  already  described,  so  in 
thb  disease,  the  patient  lias  considerable  dliEculty  in  assigning  the 
numl>er  of  weeks,  or  even  months,  that  may  have  elapsea  since  he 
first  exjierienced  indications  of  failing  health  and  strength;  and 
the  rapiditv  with  which  the  local  lesions  seem  to  develop  themselves 
varies  in  different  cases — a  few  weeks  being  sometimes  sufficient 
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to  break  up  the  powers  of  the  constitation,  or  even  to  destro 
Dr.  Addison  believed  that  this  event  is  the  more  speedy  in  p 
tion  to  the  rapid  and  extensive  destruction  of  the  supra-renal  i 
The  important  features  of  the  disease,  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Ad 
are — a  progressive  feebleness  of  the  patient,  without  any  apj 
or  known  cause  {asthenia)^  anaemia,  general  languor  and  de 
remarkable  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  irritability  and 
ness  of  the  stomach,  and  a  peculiar  change  of  color  of  the  ski 
most  of  the  cases  the  early  sequence  of  symptoms  appears  tc 
been  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  indications  of  failing  1 
and  strength,  consisting  chiefly  of  languor  and  weakness,  and 
position  to  either  bodily  or  mental  exertion,  the  appetite  beii 
paired  or  entirelv  lost,  the  white  of  the  eyes  becoming  pearl 
pulse  small  and  l^ble,  perhaps  somewhat  large,  but  excessive! 
and  compressible.  The  body  wastes,  without  presenting  ex 
emaciation,  or  the  dry  and  shrivelled  skin  usually  associated 
protracted  malisiiant  disease.  Slight  pain  or  uneasiness  is 
time  to  time  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  th 
occasionally  actual  vomiting.  With  every  sign  of  feeble  ci 
tion,  anaemia,  and  general  prostration,  ^^  neither  the  most  di 
inquiry  nor  the  most  careful  physical  examination  throve 
slightest  gleam  of  light  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  pai 
malady;  nor  do  we  succeed  in  fixing  upon  any  special  lesion  ; 
cause  of  this  gradual  and  extraordinary  constitutional  chang 
**  With  a  more  or  less  manifestation  of  the  symptoms  al 
enumerated,"  writes  the  same  distinguished  physician,  '^w 
cover  a  most  remarkable,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  characterist 
coloration  taking  place  in  the  skin."  It  pervades  the  whole  si 
of  the  body,  but  is  commonly  most  strongly  manifested  on  th< 
neck,  superior  extremities,  penis,  and  scrotum,  in  the  flexi] 
the  axilla,  and  round  the  navel.  It  presents  a  dingy  or  smol 
pearance,  of  various  tints  or  shades  of  deep  amber  or  ch< 
brown ;  and  in  one  instance  the  skin  was  so  universally  and  c 
darkened  as  to  resemble  a  mulatto.  This  distribution  of  pii 
is  not  confined  to  the  skin,  but  is  also  visible  in  the  mucous  1 
as  well  as  in  some  other  structures.  An  interesting  case  occ 
in  the  practice  of  Professor  Biermer,  of  Berne  (IJovember, 
in  a  weakly  girl,  eighteen  years  of  age.  After  continued  illr 
a  tubercular  Kind,  the  dark  color  of  the  skin  commenced,  a 
creased  in  intensity  with  the  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the 
till  death  followed.  The  eyes  of  this  patient  happened  to 
amined  with  the  opthalmoscope,  although  vision  was  not  disti 
A  bluish-black  color  was  everywhere  visible  through  the  8cl< 
and  a  peculiar  pigment  existed  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 
plane  of  a  uniform  red-brown  color  there  were  bluish-black 
corresponding  to  the  intermediate  spaces  of  the  vasa  vorticose 
from  which  the  retina  was  distingmshed  by  its  delicate  whi 
pearance.  The  disease  thus  originally  described  by  Addisoi 
be  associated,  like  "  morbus  Brightiiy''  with  the  expression  of  s 
distinct  local  lesions.  The  discoloration  consists  of  stains  i 
lining  of  the  cheeks,  and  a  decidedly  blackish  tinge  of  the  m 
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membrane  of  the  lower  lips,  as  i^  after  eating  mulberries.  Dark 
areoltt  become  developed  beneath  the  orbits,  much  marked  to]irards 
the  middle  line  of  the  face.  In  one  case  under  Dr.  Barlow,  loss  of 
coDBciousness  and  what  are  termed  ^^  fainting  fits  "  were  the  earliest 
symptomB  noticed  {Med.  TtmeSj  January  24t1i,  1857). 

"  This  singular  discoloration  usually  increases  with  the  advance  of  the 
disease ;  the  anaemia,  languor,  failure  of  appetite,  and  feebleness  of  the 
heait  bcKwme  aggravated ;  a  darkish  streak  usually  appears  upon  the  com- 
missure of  the  lips ;  the  body  wastes,  but  without  the  extreme  emaciation 
and  dry  harsh  condition  of  the  surface  so  commonly  observed  in  ordinary 
malignant  diseases ;  the  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  weaker,  and,  without 
tny  special  complahit  of  pain  or  uneasiness,  the  patient  at  length  grad- 
sDy  sinks  and  expires.  In  one  case,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
acote  in  its  development  as  well  as  rapid  in  its  course,  and  in  which 
both  capsules  were  found  universally  diseased  after  death,  the  mottled 
or  checkered  discoloration  was  very  manifest,  the  anaemic  condition 
strongly  marked,  and  the  sickness  and  vomiting  urgent ;  but  the  pulse, 
instead  of  being  small  and  feeble  as  usual,  was  large,  soft,  extremely 
eompressible,  and  Jerking  on  the  slightest  exertion  or  emotion,  and  the 
pslient  speedily  died  "  (Addison). 

In  the  volume  of  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  for  1862,  Dr.  Wilks  has 
givoi  a  most  able,  interesting,  and  impartial  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  our  knowledge  regarding  this  disease,  since  the  time  Dr. 
Addison  wrote.  His  own  observations  entirely  uphold  the  argu- 
ment which  Dr.  Addison  attempted  to  develop;  and  the  cases 
Woaght  forward  by  him  in  that  report  appear  to  substantiate  in  a 
great  measure  the  ori^nal  facts  on  whicn  Dr.  Addison's  history 
was  based.  Nevertheless,  Addison's  views  have  by  no  means  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  profession  at  large.  Dr.  Wilks  thinks 
that  Dr.  Addison  in  some  measure  contributed  to  this  skepticism, 
hj  including  amone  his  original  cases  some  which  did  not  present 
the  true  features  of  the  disease ;  and  the  great  merit  of  Dr.  W  ilks's 
paper  is,  that  it  more  clearly  defines,  and  renders  precise,  the  patho- 
logical characters  of  the  disease  which  Dr.  Addison  desired  to  de- 
scribe. He  believed,  at  the  time  he  published  his  work,  that  any 
disease  which  affected  the  integrity  of  the  supra-renal  capsules 
would  be  attended  by  the  remarkable  phenomena  originally  de- 
scribed by  him.  This  was  an  error :  for  all  subsequent  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  no  recorded  instance  of  the  affection  has 
been  connected  with  cancer,  or  with  any  other  kind  of  disease  of 
the  organ  than  that  found  in  the  genuine  cases  of  the  disease  which 
he  first  described,  and  which  constitutes  the  true  form  of  the  'mal- 
ady, as  Dr.  Wilks  has  demonstrated. 

[The  disease  is  insidious  in  its  begiuning,  essentially  chronic,  of  un- 
certain duration,  and  subject  to  remissions.  As  regards  the  influeuce  of 
tge,  sex,  occupation,  it  may  be  said  that  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
sre  exempt,  and  it  is  never  met  with  in  persons  of  very  advanced  age ; 
Bisks  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  with  it  in  a  larger  proportion  than 
females ;  and  it  is  mostly  limited  to  those  engaged  in  active  manual 
labor. 
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There  are  numerous  cases,  Dr.  Habershon  remarks  (loc,  ciL)^  cl 
allied  to  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  which  recover  under  pi 
treatment.  The  sickness,  exhaustion,  compressible  pulse,  and  Is 
power  of  the  vital  functions  are  not  peculiar  to  this  affection,  and 
discoloration  of  a  very  similar  kind  is  found  in  other  maladies,  a 
haustion  from  over-lactation.  Here  the  cause  is  removable,  and  thi 
eased  state  therefore  remediable ;  but  in  extensive  deposit  in  the  s 
renal  capsules  there  is  a  persistent  cause  of  irritation  of  the  vaso-i 
nerves  connected  with  those  bodies,  and  constant  exhaustion  and  (I 
Dr.  Habershon  gives  a  case  of  syphilitic  cachexy,  which  in  hue  and  s 
toms  closely  resembled  a* case  of  Addison's  disease — ^bronzed  skin, 
cially  of  the  face,  exhaustion,  irritability  of  stomach,  compressibili 
pulse — ^but  where,  on  the  subsequent  appearance  of  periosteal  no( 
specific  treatment  was  used,  and  a  rapid  cure  followed.] 

Treatment. — If  the  disease  be  recognized  in  its  earliest  stage 
progress  may  to  some  extent  be  delayed.  The  asthenia,  the  dc 
sion,  the  evidence  of  local  irritation  about  the  supra-renal  capt 
and  the  pathology  of  the  disease  gieneraUy,  point  to  the  necc 
for  tonic  treatment  and  nutritive  aiet,  the  avoidance  of  all  ci 
of  depression,  and  the  benefit  of  rest  in  bed,  and  of  such  medi 
agents  as  may  relieve  the  vomiting.  Glycerine  in  two  drj 
doses,  combined  with  fifteen  or  twenty  minims  of  the  spirit  of 
roform,  and  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  have 
of  service  (E.  H.  Qrbbnhow).  This  may  be  varied  by  the  sub^ 
tion  of  twenty  to  thirty  minimfe  of  the  syrup  of  phosphates  of 
quinine,  and  strychnia,  in  place  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
greatest  caution  is  necessary  in  using  purgative  remedies,  as 
collapse  is  apt  to  follow  cathartic  medicine. 


[Cod-liver  oil,  when  borne,  is  of  decided  advantage,  as  well  a 
preparation  of  the  phosphates  known  as  Chemical  Food.  The  n 
and  irritability  of  the  stomach  should  be  first  abated,  and  for  this 
pose  creasote,  bismuth,  hydrocyanic  acid,  iced  brandy  and  watei 
are  to  be  prescribed.  For  diet,  when  the  stomach  will  not  tolerate 
and  soups^  oysters,  eggs,  cceam,  milk,  and  jellies  should  be  given.] 


BERIBERI,  OK  THE  BAD  SICKNESS  OF  CEYLON. 

Definition A  constituMoTial  disease^  expressed  in  the  first  instai\ 

ancemiaj  culminating  in  acute  cedemay  and  marked  by  stiffness  of  (he  i 
numbness^  and  sometimes  paralysis  of  the  lov)er  extremities;  opp 
breathing  {anxietas  in  paroxysms);  a  swollen  and  bloated  coimtei 
The  urine  is  secreted  in  diminished  quantity.  The  oedema  is  generi 
only  throughout  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscles,  but  the  com 
tissue  of  solid  and  visceral  organs  in  every  cavity  of  the  body  is  bad 
fluid.  Effusion  of  serum  into  the  serous  cavities  very  generally  pr 
death. 

Pathology  and  Historical  Notice. — ^This  obscure  but  very  fat^i 
ease  is  little  known  to  pathologists  in  this  country.  Though 
mon  in  various  parts  of  India,  the  territorial  range  of  its  eiu 
prevalence  seems  limited  in  a  peculiar  manner.    It  has  been  c] 
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met  with  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  Ceylon,  and  in  that  tract  of 
country  reaching  from  Madras  as  far  north  as  Gttnjam  (Hamilton). 
It  is  principally  endemic  in.  that  portion  of  Hindostan  called  the 
Northern  Circars, — a  province  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  extending  from  15^  to  20^  north  latitude.  Madras,  in  north 
latitude  13^  6^  appears  to  be  the  southern  limit  of  the  disease  in 
HindoetaiL  Towards  the  north  of  Madras,  in  the  jails  of  Guntoor, 
Nellore,  Masulipatam,  Raiahmundry,  Vizagapatam,  Chicacole,  Bel- 
lary,  and  Cuddapah,  the  disease  is  Known  to  prevail.  Towards  the 
south  it  is  never  seen.  It  is  said  to  extend  from  the  coast  not  far- 
ther inland  than  forty  to  sixty  miles. 

It  is  a  disease  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  and  it  haa  been  extremely 
frequent  and  fatal  amongst  all  the  troops,  both  Europeans  and 
natives,  at  Ceylon  (Christie);  and  although  beriberi  is  a  far  more 
common  disease  amons  the  natives  of  India  than  among  the  Euro- 
peans, yet  the  rate  of  mortality  is  nearly  twice  as  great  among 
jBuropeans  as  it  is  amon^  the  natives.-  Indeed,  next  to  cholera, 
beriberi  must  be  regardea  as  the  most  fatal  disease  (judging  of  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  admissions)  to  which  Europeans  in  India 
are  liable  (Waring)  ;  while  Mussulmans  appear  to  be  more  subject 
to  the  disease  than  Hindoos  (Malcomson). 

Among  European  soldiers  in  India  the  ratio  of  mortality  or  of 
deaths  to  admissions  from  beriberi  is  above  26  per  cent.,  and  amongst 
Sepoys  it  is  nearly  14  per  cent. ;  and  lar^e  as  these  ratios  seem,  they 
are  small  compared  with  the  ratio  of  mortality  which  obtains 
amongst  the  convicts  in  the  Indian  jails,  where  the  percentage  is 
as  high  as  86.5  (Waring). 

A  residence  of  several  months  in  a  district  where  beriberi  prevails 
is  necessary  to  its  development  (Christie,  Hunter,  Evezard)  ;  and 
the  greatest  predisposition  to  the  disease  exists  when  troops  have 
been  about  eight  or  ten  months  in  a  settlement. 

The  influence  of  season  in  promoting  the  development  of  beriberi 
seems  to  be  remarkable.  Towards  the  close  of  the  rainy  season 
the  admissions  to  hospitals  are  far  more  numerous  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year :  damp  and  moisture,  combined  with  cold, 
seem  very  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  disease ;  and  the  most 
severe  cases  at  Trincomalee  occur  during  the  change  from  wet  to 
dry  weather  (Ridley),  when  a  strong  and  hot  land  wind  prevails, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  dry*,  and  when  the  night  tem- 
perature is  many  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  day.  From 
Auj^st  to  December,  when  heavy  falls  of  rain  occur,  with  oc- 
casional sultry  days,  and  when  the  alternations  of  temperature  are 
at  the  CTeatest,  and  the  exhalations  the  most  concentrated,  then  the 
admissions  to  hospital  for  beriberi  are  the  most  frequent  (Wright). 

The  name  Beriberi  was  ffiven  by  the  Malabar  physicians,  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  ny  writers  on  Indian  diseases  as  a  name 
for  almost  every  fatal  disease  of  debility:  paralysis  of  various 
kinds,  reflex  p>araplegia,  dropsy,  anasarca,  cachexia,  scurvy,  and 
anemic  rheumatism,  with  various  diseases  of  the  heart  and  peri- 
cardium, have  all  at  some  time  been  included  under  the  common 
name  of  beriberi.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  to  the  term  some 
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degree  of  precision,  by  a  definition  which  will  embrace  the  lea 
phenomena  of  this  remarkable  disease. 

The  majority  of  the  phenomena  which  characterize  the  w( 
corded  cases  of  this  disease  are  undoubtedly  referable  to  aru 
The  debility,  the  cold  extremities,  palpitation,  dyspncBa  oi 
ertion,  frequent,  small,  and  quick  pulse,  the  bruit  occasio 
heard  in  the  neck,  the  scanty  urine,  the  torpid  bowels,  the  d< 
pallor  of  the  tongue,  all  indicate  a  condition  of  ansBmia  (Evbz 
The  disease  makes  its  advances  in  an  insidious  manner,  as  all  i 
of  anaemia  do,  without  any  primary  or  well-marked  train  of  e 
toms;  and  the  indisposition  appiears  to  be  comparatively  e 
which  exists  as  a  stageprecursory  to  the  visible  invasion  o 
fully  expressed  disease  (Wbioht,  Evbzabd).  The  approach  o 
final  ana  characteristic  features  of  the  disease  appears  to  be 
gradually  brought  about,  a  constitutional  state  or  diathei 
gradually  estabnshed,  and  a  form  of  anaemia  sets  in,  combined 
the  cachectic  droney  of  Andral — a  condition  allied  to  that  of 
rosis  in  the  female  (Evbzabd).  Manv  of  the  more  early  obsc 
of  the  disease  concur  in  regarding  the  fuUy  expressed  pheno 
of  beriberi  as  the  result  of  exhaustion  and  debility  (Fabbell,  '. 
Ridley). 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^More  or  less  fiuid  is  found  in  one  or  a1 
cavities  of  the  chest ;  most  commonly  in  the  percardium.  Th 
olar  tissue  of  the  heart  is  in  some  instances  loaded  with  fluid 
hypertrophy  of  its  substance  is  not  unfrequent.  The  areolai 
stance  of  the  lungs  is  loaded  with  water ;  likewise  the  subs 
of  the  brain.  The  ventricles  contain  an  increased  amount  of  i 
and  fluid  is  effused  over  the  surface  of  the  brain* 

The  abdominal  cavity  and  the  general  connective  tissue  o 
body  abound  in  fluid.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
case  examined  after  death  serous  fluid  in  one  or  more  cavitie 
found  to  exist ;  and  the  pericardium  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
some  other  cavity,  was  the  seat  of  efiusion  in  above  83  per 
of  the  cases — ^the  quantity  of  fluid  varying  from  two  ouncee 
pint.  The  spinal  cord  is  variously  altered,  either  by  minute 
sion  of  fluid  into  its  substance,  or  by  congestion  of  its  v( 
therebv  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  paralysis.  The  uns 
ness  of  gait  and  tne  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  may  be  a 
some  measure  explained  by  the  mechanism  of  the  spinal  canal 
bined  with  the  presence  of  serous  efiusion  in  its  connective  t 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  spinal  cord  more  complete! 
the  vertebral  canal  in  the  dorsal  region  than  it  does  either  abc 
below,  it  will  be  understood  how  symptoms  of  compression 
serous  effusion  will  most  early  manifest  themselves  by  paraly 
unsteadiness  of  gait  in  the  lower  limbs.  The  kidneys  have 
found  enlarged,  softened,  and  anaemic ;  the  heart  is  generally 
enlarged,  pale,  flabby,  and  softened ;  the  lungs  are  cedematoui 
serous  efiusion  into  minute  connective  texture  is  the  only  un 
appearance  which  exists  in  every  case  (Wabino). 

Sjrmptoms.— Like  rheumatism  and  gout,  the  disease  exp 
itself  under  several  forms,  of  which  three  may  be  noticed,  nan 
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1.  The  acuie^  severe^  or  inflammatory  form  of  this  disease,  is  gener- 
allv  the  cohnination  of  the  constitutional  and  local  phenomena  in 
a  nrat  paroxvsin.  Numbness,  paralysis,  and  oedema  of  the  extrem- 
ities are  the  leadingsjmptoms,  followed  b^  dyspnoea,  and  oppression 
at  the  prascordia.  For  a  short  time  previous  to  any  other  obvious 
symptom,  the  patient,  though  robust-looking,  may  not  have  been 
able  to  exert  himself  in  conseauence  of  the  partial  loss  of  the  use 
of  the  lower  limbs.  This  rapidly  increases,  tiU  he  finds  that  there 
it  mability  to  walk,  accompanied  with  oedema  of  the  extremities, 
wldch  very  soon  passes  into  general  anasarca,  affecting  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  tne  textures — ^if  such  an  expression  may  be  per- 
mitted. Febrile  symptoms  are  associated  witn  this  acute  or  arte- 
rial anasarca.  The  ^n  is  hot  and  dry,  the  urine  is  scanty  and 
high-coIored,  the  bowels  are  costive,  and  the  stomach  irritable. 
There  are  rapid  and  full  pulsations  of  the  large  arteries,  while  the 
pulse  may  oe  variable  at  the  extremities,  accompanied  generally 
with  dyspnoea  and  symptoms  of  effusion  within  the  chest.  In  other 
cases  Uiere  may  be  headache,  restlessness,  and  delirium,  with  a 
slow  and  full  pulse,  indicating  serous  effusion  and  pressure  on  the 
brmiiL  When  the  oedema  is  general,  and  becomes  rapidlv  developed, 
the  condition  of  the  blood  is  changed  from  its  ansemic  character. 
It  becomes  dark  and  ropy,  resembling  in  some  decree  the  appear- 
anoe  of  the  blood  taken  from  a  patient  affected  with  cholera 
(Wbight). 

2.  In  the  second^  the  asthenic^  or  chronic  form  of  beriberi,  the 
patient  is  very  often  more  or  less  worn  out  by  some  previous  dis- 
ease ;  or  he  may  have  had  a  previous  acute  attack  of  beriberi,  of 
which  there  may  be  a  relapse ;  and  it  appears  that  men  in  whom 
the  disease  has  once  manifested  itself  are  the  more  subject  to  future 
attacks  (Chbistib),  for  it  is  found  that  one  attack  predisposes  to 
another  (Wbight)  ;  and  then  the  dropsical  symptoms  more  gener- 
allv  resemble  those  observable  after  protractea  fevers  or  other 
debilitating  causes.  Abdominal  dropsy  is  most  prevalent,  ac- 
companied with  symptoms  of  general  relaxation, — a  small  and 
quicK  pulse,  constipated  bowels,  scanty  urine,  loss  of  appetite, 
universal  oedema,  much  pitting  on  pressure,  and  paralysis  of  the 
extremities. 

The  heart  partakes  of  the  general  debility.  It  is  flabby,  and  the 
venous  circulation  becomes  retarded.  Soon,  perhaps,  it  dilates,  when 
a  temporary  bellows-sound  may  be  heard.  After  several  such  at- 
tacks and  recoveries  the  heart  becomes  thickened,  and  hence  we 
have  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  either  a  large  and  flabby  heart, 
or  of  one  eccentricallv  hypertrophied  (Evbzabd). 

8.  In  the  third  and  mUdest  form  of  the  disease  the  patients  are 
first  attacked  with  some  stiffness  or  rigidity  of  the  legs  and  thij^hs, 
succeeded  by  numbness,  slight  oedema,  and  sometimes  paralysis  of 
the  lower  limbs.  The  oeaenm  is  in  general  limited,  with  slight 
pitting  on  pressure.  There  is  no  unnatural  heat  of  the  skin ;  the 
pulse  18  seldom  above  the  natural  standard;  the  urine  is  scanty; 
and  the  appetite  unimpaired.  There  may  be  occasional  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  with  costiveness,  blanched  conjunctivae,  flabbmess  and 
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paleness  of  the  tongue,  and  whiteness  underneath  the  nails, 
though  such  patients  generally  say  that  they  are  well,  the 
sometimes  acknowledge  a  slight  feeling  of  numbness  and  col 
of  the  extremities — symptoms  which  would  readily  disappear 
appropriate  treatment ;  out  after  a  close  niffht,  with  either  a  | 
a  shower  of  rain,  such  a  patient  would  apply  for  medical  aid  \ 
morning,  with  a  scared  aspect,  sighing  oreathing,  violent  p£ 
tion  of  the  heart,  sometimes  with  a  diffiised  impulse,  pain  i 
praecordial  region,  and  a  variable,  fluttering  pulse.  In  such 
there  are  also  dyspeptic  symptoms,  with  acid  eructations  and 
ness  of  the  stomach.  The  scanty  and  high-colored  urine  has  ai 
reaction  when  voided,  shows  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1025  to 
and  contains  an  excess  of  urea.  It  is  such  cases  which  are  ap 
denly  to  become  aggravated,  and  to  pass  into  the  acute  form  < 
disease.  The  oedema  then  progresses  from  the  lower  limbs 
hands,  the  throat  becomes  swollen,  and  the  face  bloated.  A 
of  numbness  is  experienced  round  the  mouth,  and  a  general 
of  numbness  is  experienced  all  over  the  body,  particularly  ov 
extremities,  which  appear  to  be  unusuall v  weighty  and  rigid  (1 
when  walking,  the  gait  is  unsteady).  The  unne,  secreted  in  < 
ished  quantity,  is  extremely  hot  when  passing  through  the  xin 
and  as  the  disease  progresses,  a  total  suppression  of  the  urin< 
erally  takes  place.  A  sense  of  pain  and  tightness  is  felt  im 
ately  beneath  the  inferior  edge  of  the  sternum,  which  som< 
becomes  so  distressing  as  to  induce  the  patient  to  solicit  thi 
part  may  be  cut  open,  hoping  to  relieve  the  tightness  by  that  n 
Dyspnoea  becomes  so  urgent  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
down ",  heavy  sighing  {suapirous  breathing)  occurs,  with  great  ai 
and  restlessness.  The  lips  and  tongue  may  now  be  seen  to  be 
and  the  extremities  become  cold  (Ridlby). 

Universal  debility,  extreme  prostration,  anxiety,  dyspnoea,  i 
ness,  oedema,  anasarca,  and  paralysis,  are  the  most  cnaract^ 
phenomena  of  the  disease.  And  in  some  instances,  when 
phenomena  are  fully  expressed,  the  advent  of  the  fatal  event 
rapid  that  the  patient  may  die  within  six,  twelve,  twenty-fo 
thirty-six  hours;  and  in  other  instances  the  disease  is  moi 
quently  prolonged  over  several  weeks.  Death  is  in  some 
e;ctremely  sudden ;  and  from  the  anxietas,  and  the  fact  that  ob 
tions  sometimes  occur  in  the  veins  (Evbzard),  it  is  not  imprc 
that  death  in  such  instances  may  be  due  to  embolism. 

Mr.  Ridley  especially  notices  the  suddenness  of  dissoluti 
most  of  the  cases  which  he  observed  among  the  troops  in  ga 
at  Ceylon  in  1814.    "Very  frequently,  when  speaking  to  one 
he  says,  "I  have  been  called  to  another,  whom  I  had  just  1 
left  under  promising  circumstances,  and  have  found  him  ga 
his  eyes  protruding,  his  hands  clenched ;  and  in  a  few  minut 
was  dead;  and  it  nas  sometimes  Uktppened  that  the  man 
addressing  has  been  taken  oS  in  the  same  manner"  {DMin 
Bevorts^  vol.  ii,  p.  284). 

it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  disease  cannot  be  referr 
granular  disease  of  the  kidney  with  albuminuria^  although  all 
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18  sometimes  present  in  the  urine  in  a  high  degree,  as  Dr.  Ranking 
attempts  to  snow ;  nor  yet  with  scurvy,  as  Dr.  Morehead  teaches. 
It  seems  rather  to  be  a  constitutional  disease  sui  generis. 

Cavsas. — ^The  etiology  of  beriberi  is  but  little  Known ;  but  there 
are  two  p(mits  that  seem  well  established  in  the  history  of  the 
disease,  and  which  must  have  a  prominent  recognition  in  all  investi- 
gmtions  relative  to  the  causes  which  develop  the  disease.  These 
pmnts  are, — Firsts  The  limited  geographicd  range  of  Beriberi; 
Second^  The  fact  that  the  morbid  tram  of  phenomena  is  never 
developed  till  the  patient  has  resided  upwards  of  eight  or  twelve 
montlis  in  the  settlement  where  the  disease  is  endemic. 

Malaria,  alternations  of  climate  and  temperature,  noxious  material 
in  the  waters  of  districts,  have  all  been  indicated  as  operative  agents 
in  bringing  about  the  disease.  But,  looking  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease  point  to  ansemia,  it  may  be  generally 
stated,  that  whatever  tends  to  induce  this  state  will  lavor  the 
development  of  beriberi.  Accordingly,  the  disease  will  owe  its 
origin  in  one  place  and  in  one  person  to  the  operation  of  a  series  of 
conditions  which  may  not  obtam  in  another  place  and  with  another 
person. 

Mr.  Christie  found  in  Ceylon  that  the  aged  and  debauched  were 
tliose  most  liable  to  the  disease.  A  great  proportion  of  his  patients 
were  men  accustomed  to  lead  a  sedentary  ana  debauched  life,  such 
as  soldiers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  the  like;  who,  working  at 
their  trade,  were  often  excused  military  duty,  and  who,  by  double 
earnings,  were  able  to  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  spirits  than 
other  men. 

With  regard  to  oedema  there  is  a  great  tendency,  in  almost 
every  disease  in  Europeans,  to  result  in  serous  effusions,  after  long 
residence  in  India.  Indeed,  Sir  Ranald  Martin  observes,  in  his 
admirable  introductory  chapter  to  the  second  part  of  his  great  work 
on  the  Diseases  of  Tropical  Climates^  that  of  all  conditions  incident 
to  tropical  invalids,  ansemia  is  the  most  common.  With  regard  to 
some  places — such,  for  example,  as  Masulipatam  (where  beriberi 
abounds,  in  the  jails  especially) — ^it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Eve- 
zard  that  oedema  is  frequently  one  of  the  latest  symptoms  of  anoemia 
outside  the  jail.  He  also  observes  that  ansemia  appears  to  be  almost 
the  normal  state  of  about  a  third  of  the  population,  particularly 
the  higher  castes — a  circumstance  which  he  states  is  partly  due  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Telugoo,  and  partly  to  the  eliminating  power 
of  the  drinking-water,  which  contains  so  much  of  chlorides  and  no 
wwt.  The  natives  are  well  aware  of  the  effects  of  the  brackish 
water  which  the  majority  of  them  are  obliged  to  drink  at  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season ;  and  when  they  find  themselves  suffering 
from  the  ansemia,  they  procure  water  from  Goodoor,  a  village  about 
six  miles  due  west  of  Masulipatam.  The  water  at  Masulipatam 
seems  to  abound  in  saline  material,  such  as  chlorides,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  a  trace  of  alumina  and  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate 
(Evezard). 

The  sanitary  condition  of  prisoners  in  jails  is,  it  is  presumed, 
mnch  worse  than  the  free  population  outside.    The  criminals  in 
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the  jails  of  India  have  just  sufficient  food  to  keep  them  alive, 
scarcely  variety  enough.    They  have  not  sufficient  food  to  ston 
for  fat  or  warmth,  and  none  of  those  luxuries  which  are  suppi 
to  check  waste  of  tissue,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  tohaceo,  hetel,  and 
like ;  and  they  have  not  sufficient  clothing,  many  of  the  prisoi 
having  only  one  cloth.    Mr.  Evezard,  however,  considers  that 
persistence  of  the  aneemic  state  is  more  due  to  the  damp  and  i 
atmosphere  of  unventilated  cells  than  to  food.    The  soil  is  for- 
most  part  salt.   The  water  of  the  tank  in  the  iail  compound  is  0 
and  its  recession  leaves  a  wide  margin  of  saiine  substance  in- 
soil,  which  re-attracts  moisture  like  a  cloth  that  has  been  wet 
in  sea-water,  and  which  afterwards  retains  and  absorbs  the  mi 
ture.    The  chunam  and  mud  of  the  jail  walls,  and  the  walls  of  \ 
celld  too,  are  salt ;  and  in  the  mommg  they  may  be  seen  drippi 
with  moisture,  even  in  the  dry  season. 

Since  improvements  have  lieen  made  in  drainage,  and  since  1 
introduction  of  a  mass  of  iron,  which  is  allowed  to  rust  and  e 
rode,  into  each  chatty  of  water  used  by  the  piisoners  for  drii 
ing  and  cooking,  not  a  single  case  of  beriberi  has  occurred  duri 
the  wet  season.  It  is  lying  on  the  wet  ground  in  wet  weatb 
which,  Mr.  Evezard  believes,  brings  on  benberi  amon^  Sepoys  wl 
have  previously  rendered  themselves  predisposed  by  vcduntary  stai 
ation. 

Under  conditions  such  as  these,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understai 
how  a  state  of  ill-health  is  insidiously  established,  during  whi< 
period  some  inbred  morbid  material  is  developed  in  the  const 
tution,  which  at  last  produces  the  phenomena  of  beriberi  when  oc 
tain  endemic  circumstances  favor  the  full  expression  of  the  di 
ease. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  most  uniform  phenomena  in  the  fully  expresw 
disease  is  the  characteristic  numbness  of  the  surface  generally,  ai 
the  paralytic  affections  of  the  lower  extremities  which  acoompai 
all  tne  forms  of  the  disease.  The  disease  has  been  confounded  wit 
the  barbiers — a  chronic  disease  in  which  paralysis,  tremors,  spasm 
contractions  of  the  limbs,  and  emaciation  are  the  most  remarkab 
symptoms.  Some,  however,  are  inclined  to  regard  the  acute  or  fir 
form  described  as  the  true  beriberi^  while  others  consider  the  secoi 
form  described  as  the  disease  known  by  the  name  of  barbiers.  It 
admitted,  however,  that  the  one  is  often  associated  with  the  othc 
either  of  them  being  the  primary  affection,  for  cases  commencii 
in  the  form  of  barbiers  often  suddenly  take  on  the  more  fieital  ai 
acute  form  of  beriberi^  while  the  latter  frequently  presents  the  sym 
toms  characteristic  of  the  former  (Malcomson).  The  two  classes 
cases  prevail  in  the  same  places,  seasons,  and  circumstances,  and  i 
<]pire  the  same  treatment.  It  is  therefore  more  consistent  to  co 
sider  the  disease  under  the  three  forms  described  in  the  text. 

The  Prognosis  is  generally  imfavorable,  the  disease  approachii 
insidiously,  the  ansemia  ana  constitutional  state  having  often  a 
vanced  so  far  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  repair.  A  temporal 
recovery  may  be  established,  but  relapses  are  frequent  and  convi 
escence  is  Imgering.    A  first  attack  generally  leaves  unpleasai 
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phenomena  behind.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Ridley,  a  surgeon  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  who  wrote  an  excellent  account  of  the  disease  as 
he  flaw  it  in  Ceylon,  and  who  suffered  from  it  himself,  the  memory 
heeame  considerably  impaired,  and  an  extraordinary  fluttering  of 
the  heart,  almost  producing  faintness,  occurred  at  intervals  after 
convalescence  was  establish^.  Violent  palpitation  succeeded,  which, 
on  subsiding,  left  extreme  lassitude  and  faintness ;  and  when  these 
phenomena  first  occurred,  a  violent  beating  of  the  carotids  came 
<m ;  and  when  this  rapid  pulsation  ceased,  he  was  left  so  extremely 
weak  and  languid  as  to  excite  considerable  apprehension  of  a  fatal 

FBfllllt. 

In  all  cases  oi  beriberi  a  sudderdy  fatal  result  may  be  apprehended 
at  any  period  after  the  full  expression  of  the  phenomena,  probably 
from  embolism  or  cardiac  affection.  The  symptoms  which  denote 
danger  are  general  (edema,  much  anxietaSj  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  the  respiration  becoming  more  auick  as  the  fatal  termination 
qpiMroachee.  It  is  labored,  quick,  ana  interrupted  with  sighs  and 
groans,  the  pulse  becoming  weak  and  irregular  at  the  extremities, 
with  palpitations  of  the  heart.  K  coma  or  delirium  supervene,  a 
filial  event  may  be  expected.  Much  nausea,  obstinate  costiveness, 
a  dry  and  blacK  tongue,  are  all  symptoms  of  danger.  The  progno- 
rifl  is  more  favorable  if  the  oedema  sets  in  very  gradually,  and  is 
confined  to  the  lower  limbs,  when  the  skin  is  moist  and  moderately 
warm,  when  the  patient  enjoys  sleep,  and  when  the  principal  natural 
fonctions  are  unaffected. 

Tteataent. — Bleeding  has  been  considered  applicable  to  those  cases 
where  there  is  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing  and  delirium,  when 
the  patient  is  robust,  and  when  the  oedema  does  not  pit  much  on 
pressure,  where  there  is  rapid  and  full  pulsation  of  the  large  artenes, 
and  if  the  urine  shows  the  existence  of  albumen  (Wright)  ;  but, 
jndgine  from  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  the  constitutional  influ- 
ence of  stimulants,  of  generous  diet,  and  of  tonics,  oujght  undoubt- 
edly to  be  the  basis  of  treatment.  Should  there  be  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  the  effervescing  draught  with  doses  of  laudanum  and 
camphor  mixture  are  useful.  Saline  drinks  should  be  administered, 
and  the  extremities  should  be  rubbed  with  stimulating  liniments 
and  rolled  in  flannel  bandages.  In  the  asthenic  or  chronic  form  of 
the  disease  the  strength  must  be  supported  bv  the  most  nourishinjg 
diet  that  can  be  given  in  small  bullk,  aided  by  tonics,  and  wine  if 
necessary  ;  while  doses  of  equal  quantities  of  squill  and  diaitalis  (ten 
to  fifteen  drops  of  each)  may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  daily.  In  the 
ikird  and  milaest  form  a  native  remedy  called  Treeak  Farook  is  very 
nsefhl.  The  ingredients  of  this  medicme  are  unknown.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  prepared  in  Venice,  and  transmitted  to  India  through 
Arabia,  and  was  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Herklotts,  of  the  Mad- 
ras Presidency,  as  a  remedy  in  beriberi.  It  is  a  thick  extract  (in 
which  some  terebinthine  material  largely  enters),  which  is  only  to 
be  procured  from  the  Moghuls,  and  in  tnose  towns  which  still  keep 
op  some  communication  with  the  Arabian  Sea.  Many  observers 
bear  testimony  to  its  good  effects  in  removing  the  oedema  and  sub- 
doing  the  pulse  (Wright,  Traill,  Geddes,  Malcomson).    In  some 
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recorded  cases  the  pulse  has  fallen  in  four  days  from  108  to  84 
per  minute  under  its  use. 

The  prescription  most  approved  of  consists  of  the  foll< 
ingredients : 

B.  Treeak  Farook^  S^U)  Pulv*  Rhei,  Jiiss.;  Pulv.  Cinnam.,  9ij; 
Caryophjlli,  gr.  xxi. 

These  ingredients  are  to  be  made  into  a  mass  or  electuary 
honey,  of  which  four  scruples  and  a  half  are  to  be  taken 
morning  (Gbddbs),  with  more  honey,  or  in  divided  doses  (Wi 
three  times  daily.  The  remedy  does  not  seem  to  be  an  active 
cine,  and  can  have  little  power  in  the  acute  form  of  the  di 
Four  or  five  stools  are  obtained  daily  under  its  use,  and  its  act 
not  accompanied  by  any  violent  pur^ng,  .increase  of  pulse,  or  • 
mination  to  the  surface  ;  and  after  it  has  been  used  from  one  t 
weeks  the  oedema  generally  disappears,  when  the  numbness 
paralysis  subside. 

The  patient  should  feed  on  animal  food,  wheaten  cakes,  and 

In  instances  where  the  native  remedy  has  failed  to  prod 
beneficial  eflfect,  nux  vomica  has  been  more  successful,  comme 
with  doses  of  two  grains  dailv,  and  increasing  the  dose  grac 
according  to  the  physiological  result.  The  extract  of  nux  r< 
in  doses  of  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  combined  with  iron  oi 
tian  in  a  pill,  is  the  most  convenient  form. 

Local  abstractions  of  blood  from  the  spine  have  also  proves 
ful ;  and  a  blister  applied  over  the  loins  nas  given  relief  in 
obstinate  cases. 

No  single  rule  of  treatment  will  apply  in  all  cases.  The  ar 
condition  must  be  counteracted,  on  the  principles  of  treatmei 
plained  under  that  disease  ;  and  any  speciallv  abnormal  state, 
as  diseased  heart,  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

When  the  disease  prevailed  very  generalfv  in  the  Camat 
1782  and  1783,  the  cases  were  most  successfullv  treated  by 
containing  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  extract  of  etaterium^  com 
with  extract  of  gentian,  given  every  hour  untU  copious  watery 
nations  were  procured ;  and  this  plan  was  repeated  every 
or  fourth  day  till  a  cure  was  accomplished.  At  another 
this  plan  of  treatment  was  not  so  successful ;  the  cases  recov 
best  under  large  doses  of  spirits  of  nitre^  antimonial  wine^  fri 
with  warm  camphorated  oil^  aperient  medicines^  wine^  and  a  noun 
diet 

Mr.  Evezard's  method  of  medicinal  treatment  consists  mail 
the  administration  of  acetate  of  potash  in  gin,  in  the  foUowinj 
mulse: 

R.  Gin,  Jss.;  Potass.  Acet.,  gr.  v;  Aquae,  Jiij;  misce.    To  be 
three  times  a  day.    If  vomiting  persists,  Hydrocyanic  Acid  m 
usefhl  in  relieving  it ;  to  the  extent  of  one  drop  three  times  a  day, 
in  milk. 
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BRIGHT'S  DISEASE— Stk.,  ALBUMINURIA. 

JUatdi  £q..  Morbus  Brightii — Idem  yalet,  Albuminuria;  French  Eq.,  Maladie  de 
Bright;  GxsMAN  E<).,  Bright' ache  Krankheit — Syn.f  Albuminuria;  Italian  Eq., 
M^Uatiia  del  Bright^  Albuminuria. 

IMtnition. — A  eanstittttional  affection  which  culminates  in  a  variety 
of  9iruetural  lesions  of  the  kidneys^  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by 
the  persistent  separation  of  more  or  less  albuminous  serum  from  the 
UoM,  and  by  its  presence  in  the  urine^  the  connective  tissue^  and  serous 
€€aniie$  of  the  boay.  The  urine  frequently  contains  bloody  renal  struc- 
fMret,  exudation  material,  and  desquamative  renal  products.  The  kid- 
neys may  be  either  large  or  small^  atrophic  or  noty  with  fatty y  or  albu- 
wtimouSj  or  amyloid  {lardaceous)  degenerationy  and  altered  in  various 
ways  as  regards  the  vessels,  the  tubeSy  and  the  epithelium.  When  the 
eom$tituium€U  disease  is  fully  expressed  there  is  characteristic  ancemia, 
imdieated  by  pallor  of  the  countenanccy  a  puffy  face  and  cedematous 
UaAOj  anasarca  or  general  dropsy y  pain  in  the  loinSy  with  more  or  less 
oBumen  in  the  urine.  Associated  with  these  phenomenay  the  morbid 
staies  of  the  kidney  may  be  various.  There  is  scanty  urine  and  frequent 
wtieimrition  ;  a  sensation  of  heat  and  scalding  on  passing  watery  dryness, 
heat  of  skin^  general  feverishness  and  occasional  chilliness  of  the  sur- 
faesj  an  irritable  pulscy  generally  above  the  normal  standard,  emaciation^ 
and  progressive  aebility.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  predominate.  There  is 
d^kuky  of  breathing  and  ancemia-chlorosis.  The  term  is  generic,  in- 
dmdmg  several  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney, 
memeUIy  associated  with  albumen  in  the  urinsy  and  frequently  with 
dropsy,  and  with  various  secondary  diseases  resulting  from  deterioration 
of  the  blood. 

Pathology — In  Bright's  disease,  as  with  all  the  constitutional  dis- 
eased, an  undue  share  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
prominent  local  lesions  in  which  the  existence  of  the  constitutional 
state  has  finally  culminated.  For  example  ; — the  anatomical  char- 
acters of  tubercle  in  phthisis — of  cancer  growths  in  the  cachexia  of  car- 
cinoma—of the  supra-renal  bodies  in  morbus  Addisonii — the  serous 
effusions  into  the  spinal  and  other  visceral  cavities  in  beriberi — of 
the  kidney  in  Bright's  disease  and  mellituria — of  the  sediments  in  the 
urine  in  oxaluriay  lithiasis,  and  the  like,  have  been  so  prominently 
dwelt  upon  that  a  very  narrow  view  is  apt  to  be  taken  of  the  im- 
portant antecedents  of  these  diseases — oi  the  constitutional  states 
onder  which  they  respectively  become  developed,  and  therefore, 
also,  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  ffuide  the  treatment  of  these 
respective  diseases,  and  of  the  means  oy  which  their  development 
may  be  prevented.  A  vast  amount  of  evidence  has  been  accumula- 
ting since  Drs.  Wilson  Philip,  Tweedy  Todd,  Sir  James  Clark, 
Bennett,  and  Ancell  demonstrated  how  prominently  the  general 
health  was  impaired  and  forms  of  dyspepsia  prevailed  long  before 
tuberculosis  became  fully  expressed  by  the  deposition  or  growth  of 
tubercle ;  and  this  kind  of  evidence  tends  to  show  that  not  only  are 
coni^titutional  phenomena  characteristic  of  tuberculosis  long  antece- 
dent to  the  expression  of  the  disease  by  local  lesions,  but  that  other 
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diseases,  having  similar  constitutional  antecedents,  ought  to 
mand  a  more  extended  study  from  this  point  of  view  than 
have  hitherto  obtained.  BrigMs  disease  and  diabetes  meUitus  b 
to  this  group. 

Between  1841  and  1846  Rokitansky  wrote  that  the  natv 
Bri^ht's  disease  is  the  more  obscure  because  the  question  is  gen* 
evaded.  He  considers  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  to  uq  8< 
for  in  some  anomalous  constitution  of  the  blood — ^to  some 
which  gives  rise  to  a  change  in  the  blood,  rather  than  to  any  b{ 
disease  of  the  kidney.  It  is  this  anomalous  condition  of  the 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  primary  affection  in  Bright 
ease,  which,  from  some  peculiar  relation  to  the  kidney,  is  fol 
bv  the  secondary  and  visible  disorganization  of  the  renal  t 
The  constitutional  origin  of  the  disease  is  also  shown  in  th< 
that  both  kidnevs  generally  express  the  local  lesion  about  the 
time,  or  with  a  brief  interval. 

It  is  now  nearly  nineteen  years  (1849)  since  Dr.  Walshc 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine  in  IJniversity  College,  puHisi 
commentary  on  a  clinical  lecture,  in  which  he  taught  that  Br 
disease  was  not  essentially  a  renal  disease,  but  essentially  an( 
marily  a  blood  disease  {Lancet^  July  14, 1849).  Since  that  tii 
has  maintained  the  same  view  regarding  the  pathology  of  th 
ease ;  and  there  seems  to  be  now  an  abundance  of  facts  and 
ments  to  establish  its  correctness.  The  conclusions  to  whic 
Walshe  arrived  were  mainly  these :  That  from  the  very  comn 
ment  Bright's  disease  is  a  general  disease  of  the  blood ;  tha 
renal  textural  changes  are  not  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  co 
hended  under  the  name  of  Bright's  disease ;  and  that  the 
lesions  which  occur  in  the  kidney  do  not  even  furnish  any  mc 
of  the  intensity  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  Bright  s  di$ 
that  the  textural  changes  in  the  kiduey  are  in  reality  the  loc 

f)ression  of  the  constitutional  state,  just  as  tubercle  is  of  tul 
osis ;  that  the  primary  constitutional  and  blood  changes  arc 
ably  due  to  a  morbid  condition  or  direction  of  the  primar 
secondary  digestion  processes;  and  that  Bright's  disease  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  typical  diathetic  or  constitutional  diseaf 
Some  of  the  more  eminent  pathologists  and  discriminating  ] 
cians  of  the  day  take  a  similar  view  of  the  essential  natii 
Bright's  disease.  Mr.  Simon  writes  that  it  "depends  on 
humoral  derangement  of  the  entire  system,  and  (tne  subacii 
flammation  of  the  kidney)  commences  as  functional  excite 
manifested  in  an  act  of  over-secretion.  The  materies  morfri  sec 
effect  its  discharge  bv  means  of  an  increased  activity  in  the  f^ 
in^  functions  of  the  Kidney :  it  stimulates  it ;  and  the  result  c 
stimulation  is  not  so  much  an  increase  of  the  watery  secret  ior 
is  an  augmented  cell-growth  in  the  tubules  of  the  gland, 
acceleration  of  function  is  incompatible  with  the  maturity  c 
secreted  products;  the  epithelial  cells  undergo  various  arret 
modifications  of  development,  and  become  more  or  less  pal 
imbued  with  evidences  of  inflammation." 

Dr.  Johnson  teaches  the  same  doctrine.    He  shows  that  the 
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bid  States  of  the  kidney  found  in  Blight's  disease  ^^  are  often  mere 
local  manifeetations  of  a  more  ^neral  constitutional  disorder ;"  and 
Dr.  Watson  concurs  with  him  in  the  belief  that  ^^  it  is  the  quality 
of  the  blood  sent  to  the  kidney,  and  not  its  quantity,  that  deter- 
mines the  renal  disease." 

The  very  interesting  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Parkes  {Med. 
JXmes  and  Gazette^  1854,  p.  394)  regarding  various  phenomena  in 
Bright's  disease,  tend  to  strengthen  the  view  of  its  constitutional 
development,  more  especially  when  studied  in  connection  with  the 
observations  and  experiments  of  Lehmann,  Bernard,  and  Pavy  in 
relation  to  the  excretion  of  a  substance  by  the  liver,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  blood  when  that  substance  comes  in  contact 
with  albumen.  Bernard's  researches  have  shown  that  the  blood 
which  leaves  the  hepatic  vein  contains  a  peculiar  substance  (sac- 
charine ?)  which  does  not  exist  in  the  blood  brought  to  the  organ 
by  the  portal  vein ;  and  Pavy,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  liver  does  not  form  sugar,  InU  a  suAstance  thai  becomes  sugar 
almost  immediately  upon  contact  with  albuminous  matters.  It  is  this 
material  (as  Dr.  Carpenter  writes)  which  is  especially  destined  as  a 
fobulum  or  fuel  for  the  combustion  process,  heing  usually  elimin- 
ated from  the  blood  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  during 
its  passage  through  the  lunj^,  so  as  not  to  pass  into  the  systemic 
cireulation,  unless  its  quantity  be  either  unusually  large  or  its  elim- 
ination be  interfered  with  by  imperfect  respiration.  This  substance 
appears  to  be  mainly  elaborated  by  the  converting  power  of  the 
Uver,  either  from  materials  suppUed  by  the  food  or  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  waste  of  the  system  {Animal  Physidogy^  Bohn's  edi- 
tion, p.  808).  Now,  both  of  those  conditions  obtain  in  many  cases 
of  Bnght's  disease,  if  not  in  all.  The  condition  of  the  urine  before 
and  after  food  is  a  point  which  has  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected 
till  Dr.  Parkes  showed  its  importance  in  cases  of  this  affection.*  In 
many  cases  of  persistent  albuminuria  with  renal  casts  and  anasarca 
(not  dependent  on  heart  disease)  the  albumen  in  the  urine  is  aug- 
mented after  food. 

But  apart  from  the  albumen  excreted,  Dr.  Parkes  found  that 
the  8oli(u  excreted  were  greatly  increased.  A  weak,  thin,  quies- 
cent man  gave  off  daily  981  grains  of  non-albumiuous  solids,  whose 
average  in  health  did  not  exceed  650  to  750  grains.  It  has  usually 
been  considered  that  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  the  non-albuminous 
solids  are  diminished  (Christison,  Frerichs,  Johnson)  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Parkes,  this  rule  has  numerous  exceptions.  To  detect 
the  increase  of  the  solids,  all  the  urine  passed  during  the  twenty- 
foi|r  hours  must  be  collected  and  examined.  It  is  then  found  that 
the  urine  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  but  so  copious  that  the  total 
amount  of  solids  in  it  is  very  great.  8uch  cases  are  found  to  be 
constantly  feverish — ^not  so  much  so  as  to  be  detected  by  the  mere 
heat  of  skin  as  felt  by  the  hand ;  but  the  thermometer  under  the 


*  [A  modificmtion  of  albumen  is  present  in  all  healthy  urine  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
lUncc  not  coajj^ulable  by  heal  or  nitric  acid,  but  coagulable  by  chloroform  (Giqon)| 
or  to  a  greater  degree  by  abaolute  alcohol  (Hablit). — Aditor.] 
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axilla  will  show  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  umfo 
more  than  a  degree  and  a  half  above  the  healthy  standard  oi 
Fahr.  Thus  the  thermometer  will  delicately  indicate  and  ex 
how  an  increased  metamorphosis  of  tissue  is  going  on  in  such  c 
and  observing  such  an  increase  among  the  urinary  non-albumi 
excreta,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  partly  due  to  incr< 
disintegration  of  tissue ;  and,  as  Simon  writes,  "  the  morbid  i 
rial  which  thus  stimulates  the  kidney  in  its  struggle  for  elii 
tion  will  sometimes  consist  of  products  of  faulty  digestion  < 
lithates,  oxalates) ;  sometimes  of  matters  cast  upon  tne  kidn 
consequence  of  suppressed  function  in  other  organs  {e.  jr.,  the 
the  liver);  sometimes  the  mysterious  ferment  of  a  fever  poison 
typhus,  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever)."  This  view  of  the  subject 
method  of  investigating  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  as  well  as  of  < 
wasting  diseases,  is  not  sufficiently  practised  and  studied  bj 
student  of  medicine ;  and  it  will  be  found,  as  Dr.  Parkes  has  sh 
that  many  chronic  cases  of  Bright's  disease  are  often  really 
febrile  cases,  just  as  tuberculous  cases  are.  In  all  cases  of  Bri 
disease,  and  constitutional  diseases  generallv,  much  may  be  le; 
regarding  their  nature  by  examinations  of  the  urinary  excn 
and  microscopic  characters  of  the  sediment,  in  connection  witl 
temperature  of  the  body,  the  number  of  respirations,  and  the 
of  the  pulse.  The  following  formula  may  be  suggested  as  a  mc 
for  daily  record  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  whole 
passed  during  twenty-four  hours  in  such  cases ;  and  if  chemica! 
microscopical  examinations  of  the  urine  are  made  from  day  to 
and  earned  on  continuously,  the  particular  morbid  state  of  the 
ney  associated  with  Bright's  disease  may  be  probably  or  ap[: 
mately  ascertained : 
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The  albuminous  character  of  the  blood  after  meals  was  louj 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan,  the  Professor  of  the 
tutes  of  Medicme  in  Glasgow  ( Trans.  Phil.  Society  of  Glasgow^  v< 
He  found  a  peculiar  state  of  the  blood,  amounting  to  an  2l\ 
ance  of  leuchsemia,  which  immediately  succeeds  digestion  in  hej 
persons,  and  which  seems  to  contain  numerous  molecular  au( 
puscular  elements,  resembling  chyle  or  lymph,  and  consisting  ( 
emulsionized  with  albumen.  To  this  substance  in  the  blood  Tie 
the  name  of  pabvlin^  and  which  is  still  further  elaborated  ii 
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blood,  in  the  glands,  and  in  the  lungs.    The  earliest  notice  of  milky 
blood  ifi  that  m  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  No.  6,  p.  100. 

Daring  the  processes  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  albuminous 
substances  are  known  to  undergo  extraordinary  changes  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  transit  of  the  blood  through  the  liver,  the  fibrine  and  albu- 
men undergo  still  further  modification,  so  that  30  per  cent,  of  the 
albumei)  entering  the  liver  in  the  portal  vein  disappears  in  that 
organ,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein 
(Lshmann).  Thus  the  liver  is  known  to  exert  an  overwhelming 
influence  on  every  digested  aliment  which  enters  it,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  it  exercises  over  albuminous  aliments  is  not  the 
least  important  (Parkes).  Again,  if  crude  albumen  is  taken  and 
introduced  at  once  into  the  circulation,  as  Bernard  has  proved  by 
experiment,  through  the  jugular  vein,  it  is  incapable  of  assimila- 
tion, and  is  rapidly  excreted  in  the  urine,  a  temporary  albuminuria 
being  thus  produced. 

prhe  shifting  and  elusive  nature  of  albumen,  its  various  forms,  and  the 
great  difference  in  the  diffusibility  of  these  forms,  have  been  well  estab- 
lished by  physiologists.  Temporary  albuminuria  has  been  produced  by 
the  injection  of  a  solution  of  white  of  eggs  into  the  blood  of  dogs  (C. 
Bkr3IAKd),  but  not  when  the  serum  of  the  blood  was  thus  injected 
(ScHiTF,  Stokvis).  The  experiments  of  Jaccoud  and  Stokvis  show  that 
if  solid  cooked  albumen  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  even  to  a  large 
amoant,  no  albuminuria  follows ;  but  that  it  is  invariably  present  when 
■n  excess  of  albumen  in  solution  is  so  taken ;  for  when  the  stomach  is 
capable  of  converting  albumen  into  the  absorbable  modification,  albumi- 
Dose  or  peptone,  there  is  no  exudation  through  the  capillaries  of  a  healthy 
kidney;  but  when,  either  from  functional  inability  of  the  stomach,  or 
where  its  capacity  is  overtaxed  from  the  introduction  of  an  excess  of 
albumen,  the  same  thing  happens,  as  when  white  of  eggs,  milk,  and  isin- 
glass are  directly  introduced  into  the  blood,  a  form  of  albumen  circulates 
in  the  blood  which  should  not  be  there,  and  which,  filtering  through  the 
renal  vessels,  is  found  in  the  urine.  Transitory  albuminuria  is  met  with 
when  there  \b  temporary  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the 
kidneys,  causing  stasis  in  the  intertubular  capillaries  and  Malpighian 
tufts,  whether  produced  by  the  irritation  of  a  tangible  or  a  zymotic 
poison,  or  from  mechanical  causes.  The  toxic  action  of  turpentine,  can- 
tharides,  alcohol,  arsenic,  lead,  &c.,  is  an  example  of  the  first,  and  a 
typical  instance  of  the  second  is  the  albuminuria  of  pregnancy.] 

In  the  very  interesting  and  suggestive  work  lately  published  by 
I>r.  Basham,  there  are  cases  detailed,  which  illustrate,  upon  these 
principles,  the  constitutional  origin  of  Brighfs  disease;  so  that, 
connect  ine  all  these  observations  together, — namely,  those  of  An- 
drew Bucnanan,  Walshe,  Lehmann,  Bernard,  Parkes,  Pavy,  Car- 
tenter,  and  Basham, — may  it  not  be  surgested  as  a  topic  for  further 
inf|uiry  (and  at  all  events  a  direction  which  inouiry  should  take),  as 
to  whether  or  not  substances  usually  elaborated  bv  the  liver  are  not 
arrest<Hl  in  Bright's  disease,  or  tliat  the  liver  is  insufficient  to  use 
up  the  albumen  carried  into  the  blood,  and  which  therefore  comes 
to  be  eliminated  by  the  kidney  ?    The  inference  at  any  rate  now 
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presents  itself;  and,  as  Dr.  Parkes  writes,  "  May  it  not  be  poi 
that,  by  some  failure  in  preparation,  either  by  the  stomach  or 
albumen  enters  the  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  in  i 
crude  state,  and  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  in  which  it  t 
have  been  had  it  been  introduced  through  the  jugular  vein  * 
thus,  being  unassimilable,  is  it  not  excreted,  as  in  Bernard 
periment,  by  that  ready  outlet,  the  kidney  ?  In  support  of  s 
supposition,"  continues  Dr.  Parkes,  "  we  have  the  facts,  that  i 
cases  of  kidney  disease  seem  to  be  most  probably  of  blood  o 
and  that  amons*  the  common  antecedents  of  Bright's  diseae 
circumstances  of  diet  or  mode  of  living  which  would  be  lik< 
impair  the  processes  which  should  go  on  in  the  stomach  or 
In  how  many  cases  of  Bright's  disease  have  dyspeptic  symj 
been  present  for  a  long  time  before  renal  signs  have  shown 
selves  ?  In  how  many  other  cases  are  signs  of  liver  diseases  c 
dent  with  the  renal  signs  ?  In  how  many  post-mortem  exa 
tions,  although  no  liver  disease  has  been  suspected,  do  we 
evidence  that  for  a  length  of  time  the  structure  of  this  orga 
been  seriously  diseased  r  In  the  history  of  Bright's  disease 
are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  nutrition  of  tissues  is 
and  deeply  affected." 

The  renal  engorgement  is  certainly  not  the  first  in  the  ore 
morbid  change :  it  is  secondary  to  more  remote  morbific  actioi 
vading  the  system  throughout.  An  altered,  defective,  or  con 
nated  state  of  the  blood  is  the  source,  in  all  probability,  of  thti 
bid  phenomena  which  follow.  A  careful  inquiry  into  the  ai 
dents  of  patients  suffering  from  Bright's  disease  will  exhibi 
predisposing  causes  of  their  failing  health ;  and  these  will  ev 
such  as  exercise  a  marked  influence  over  the  quality  of  the  1 
rather  than  such  as  have  any  special  reference  to  the  kic 
The  most  frequent  and  patent  of  these  predisposing  cause 
habits  of  intemperance,  inducing  an  alcoholized  state  of  the  I 
the  various  febrile  poisons,  particularly  the  scarlatinal ;  a  scroj 
habit  of  the  body,  or  the  tuberculous  constitution  TBasham). 
see  here  a  wide  held  for  future  exploration,  especially  in  disi 
nating  the  forms  of  dyspepsia  or  of  ill-health  which  precede 
cases,  and  which  are  frequently  to  be  seen  among  the  wand* 
uncertain  crowds  who  frequent  the  outdoor  or  dispensary  pr 
of  our  large  city  hospitals.  In  the  morbid  anatomy  or  Br 
disease,  and  diseases  generally  of  constitutional  origin,  the 
dular  structiLre  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  invest  i 
by  Handfield  Jones,  Schapfer,  Habershon,  and  Fox,  promis 
yield  important  results- in  connection  with  the  early  history  oi 
cases. 

Nomenolatnre. — ^The  disease  is  sometimes  classed  under  "  Dii 
of  the  Urinary  System  ;"  and  considered  under  two  forms,  na 
— (1.)  Acute  JSrighfs  disease^  of  which  the  synonyms  are,  ^' 
aUmminuria^^^  " acute  desquamative  nephritis"  " acute  renal  dn^ 
f2.)  Chronic  Bright's  disease — Syn.,  "  chronic  albuminuria^'*  wit 
toUowing  subdivisions:  (a.)  Granular  kidney— Syn. ^  cont 
granular  kidney^  chronic  desquamative  nephritis  ;  (b.)  Gouty  kk 
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(c.)  I'atiy  kidney;  (d.)  Lardaceotis  kidney — Syn.,  amyloid  disease^ 
waxy  disease. 

The  disease  has  been  named  after  the  eminent  physician  of  Guy's 
HoeiHtal,  who,  in  1837,  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  the  connection  which  he  observed  to  subsist  between  certain 
forms  of  anasarca  and  lesions  in  the  kidneys.  It  has  of  late  been 
most  extensively  investigated  by  Christison,  Frerichs,  Ringer, 
Walshe,  Parkes^  Gtairdner,  Wilks,  Goodfellow,  Basham,  [Bostock, 
O.  Rees,  Rayer,  Virchow,  Rasmussen,  Abeille,  Jaccoud,  G.  John- 
son, 6.  Harley,  Bence  Jones,  W.  H.  Dickinson,]  and  others.  The 
questions  which  the  subject  opens  up  in  pathology  are  of  extreme 
importance.  The  disease  has  been  termed  ^^  granular  degeneration 
of  the  kidney"  by  Christison ;  but  looking  to  its  pathology,  and  to 
what  is  now  known  res^arding  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  Kidney  in 
this  disease,  perhap  it  is  &tter  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  physician  who  first  described  the  more  prominent 
phenomena  of  its  course. 

[Much  confhsion  still  prevails  in  the  classification  of  those  diseases  of 
tke  kidney  which  are,  during  life,  made  known  by  the  presence  of  al- 
bomen  in  the  arine.  Under  the  generic  term  of  Bright's  disease,  there 
is  a  series  of  disorders,  each  of  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  a  distinct 
clinicml  history  and  anatomical  character,  and  arises  from  separate  causes, 
but  the^'  have  many  features  in  common,  and,  frequently,  complicate  each 
other.  Yirchow  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  classification  on  an  anatomical 
basis.  Warranted  by  clinical  observation,  it  greatly  simplifies  an  intri- 
cate subject.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  most  recent  and  'most 
satisfying  writer,  upon  albuminuria,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dickinson.'*' 

For  the  purposes  of  the  physician,  the  kidney  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  1.  A  complication  of  tubes,  which,  with  the  Malpigbian 
bodies  in  connection  with  them,  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  gland 
ind  the  sources  of  its  secretion.  2.  A  delicate  and  pervading  web  of  con- 
nective  tissue,  of  the  appearance  of  a  fine  uniform  network,  surrounding 
and  supporting  each  tube  and  each  Malpighian  body.  3.  Abundant  in- 
tertubular  capillary  bloodvessels.  We  have  here  three  loci  of  disease. 
Either  of  these  structures  may  be  primarily  the  seat  of  morbid  change, 
and  the  alteration  may  remain  for  a  long  time,  or  even  to  the  end,  limited 
to  the  structure  in  which  it  has  begun.'  Hence  we  have  disease  of  the 
secreting  channels,  tubal  nephritis ;  disease  of  the  connective  tissue,  gran- 
yiar  degeneration ;  disease  of  the  bloodvessels,  lardaceous  or  aviyloid  in- 
JiUration  (Dickinson);  or,  a,  jjarenchymatous  nephritis;  b,  interstitial 
nephritis;  and,  c,  amyloid  degeneration  (Rasmussen);  according  as  one 
or  other  of  the  three  difibrent  constituents  of  the  kidney  is  primarily 
■iTected.  ^^  Each  of  these  forms  afiect  different  periods  of  life ;  arise  from 
different  causes ;  give  rise  to  dissimilar  symptoms ;  and  are  unlike  each 
other  in  their  course,  in  their  tendency  to  recovery,  and  in  the  treatment 
tkej  require*'  (Dickinson,  L  c,  p.  12).] 

■ymptomf — It  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  tbe  history  of  each 
particular  case,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  precise  period,  if  possible. 


[^On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Albuminuria^  1868.] 
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when  the  general  health  began  to  be  impaired ;  and  in  ordc 
determine  the  particular  morbid  condition  in  which  the  ki< 
exists,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  chemical  and  microscopical  ex 
nation  of  the  urine  from  day  to  daj^,  determining  especially  t 
points  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  general  symptoms  which  are  indicative  of  tne  several 
eases,  or  states  of  tne  kidney,  comprised  under  the  general  1 
"  Bright's  disease  "  have  been  recently  analyzed  and  admirabl 
scribed  with  great  care  by  Dr.  Gk)odfellow,  Lecturer  on  Med' 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  They  may  be  comprised  under  th( 
lowing  heads : 

1.  Although  the  anasarca  or  general  dropsy,  either  or  bot 
which  are  usually  prominent  symptoms  when  a  patient  with  Brij 
disease  seeks  medical  advice,  yet  in  nearly  every  instance 
have  been  preceded  by  other  pnenomena  more  or  less  defiui 
e.  ^.,  febrile  excitement,  a  dry  and  harsh  state  of  the  skin,  a  quid 
hard  pulse.  It  is  only  in  the  acute  cases  that  the  prominent 
characteristic  phenomena  of  anasarca  come  on  with  ereat  rapi 
and  commence  ffenerally  with  puflinesd  of  the  eyelids,  or  oi 
whole  face,  rapidly  extending  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  In 
more  chronic  cases  the  oedema  generally  commences  in  the  1 
limbs ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  associated  with  a  pallid  c< 
tion  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  the  looser  connective  tissue  of  the  fa 

[In  tubal  nephritis^  the  urine  becomes^  scanty  and  dark,  there  is 
pain  in  the  loins,  and  cedema  begins  in  the  face,  extending  over  the  ^ 
body ;  then  there  is  effusion  into  the  peritoneum,  next  into  the  p] 
and  finally  into  the  pericardium.    (Edema  of  the  larynx  may  happei 

Many  cases  of  renal  granular  degeneration  occur  without  dropsy 
68  cases,  there  was  no  dropsy  in  19  (Dickinson).  When  present,  it  a) 
first  shows  itself  in  cedema ;  where  there  is  no  cedema,  there  is  nc 
sion  into  the  serous  cavities.  After  the  tegumentary  cellular  tinsu* 
pleural  sacs  are  most  frequently  affected,  then  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
more  rarely,  that  of  the  pericardium.  Where  the  renal  disorder  is 
plicated  with  heart  disease,  which  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  drops 
conspicuous  symptom. 

'  In  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidney,  oedema  is  of  gradual  access 
ankles  swelling  towards  evening ;  ascites  follows ;  the  pleura  and  pe 
dium  generally  escaping,  except  when  the  seat  of  intercurrent  di 
(Dickinson).] 

2.  Aneemia  is  another  prominent  phenomenon.  It  is  indi< 
by  the  pallor  of  the  surface  of  the  Dody  and  of  the  counten 
Its  progressive  appearance  may  even  su^^est  a  suspicion  of 
disease  before  the  anasarca  sets  in,  especially  in  patients  abov 
age  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty,  and  whose  urine  ought  therefc 
be  at  once  examined. 

8.  Pain  in  the  loins  may  or  may  not  be  a  sign  of  signific 
Lumbar  pains  may  be  considerable  in  amount,  and  yet  no 
disease  may  be  capable  of  detection  at  the  time.    In  most  cat? 
unpleasant  sensation  is  felt  in  the  lumbar  region  till  the  aua 
becomes  considerable. 
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4.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  affection  there  is  always  a  very 
considerable  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine  passed.  But 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  in  some  cases  the  urine 
is  more  abundant  than  usual, — e,  g.^  Parkes  has  measured  more 
than  100  ounces;  Rosenstein  (quoted  by  Parkes)  relates  a  case 
where  an  increase  of  174  ounces  was  passed  daily  during  eight 
days.  Various  circumstances  concur  in  determining  the  greater  or 
lees  amount  of  water  passed.  (See  under  ^^L&rdaceous  I)egenera- 
tion,"  vol.  i,  p.  184.) 

(a.)  The  anatomical  condition  of  the  kidneys  influences  the 
amount,  and  especially  with  or  without  ursemic  symptoms.  The 
mean  of  six  cases  without  ursemic  symptoms  gave  61.5  ounces 
daily.  The  mean  of  four  cases  with  ursemic  symptoms  gave  thirty- 
eight  ounces  daily,  the  specific  gravity  in  both  sets  of  cases  being 
very  nearly  the  same  (Parkes).  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  the  highly  atrophic  kidney,  when  many  vessels  are  oblit- 
erated, the  urinary  water  is  on  an  average  lessened;  but  yet  on 
some  particular  days  a  large  quantity  may  be  excreted:  for  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Parkes  has  known  as  much  as  sixty  ounces  passed  in  one 
day  by  a  kidney  under  such  a  condition. 

(6.)  The  coexistence  of  dropsy  with  ansemia  in  an  advanced 
period  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  associated  with  lessened  water ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  improvement  in  dropsical  symptoms  is 
attended  by  more  or  les3  profuse  diuresis. 

(<r.)  In  a  few  cases  the  amount  of  urine  is  influenced  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  fever.  The  quantity  is  very  much  smaller 
m  amount  on  fever  days  as  compared  with  fever-free  days. 

(rf.)  Organic  lesions  of  the  liver,  heart,  and  lungs  may  either 
cause  lessened  rapidity  of  flow  through  the  renal  vessels,  or  give 
rise  to  great  variations  in  lateral  pressure. 

(e.)  (me  of  the  main  causes  of  a  variable  amount  of  water  is  the 
spontaneous  purging  or  vomiting  which  sometimes  takes  place,  and 
which  would  lessen  the  amount  of  urine ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
lessened  skin  exhalations  will  increase  the  flow. 

Until  the  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  in  Bright's 
disease  is  better  understood,  the  question  as  to  the  possible  lessen- 
ing of  formation  of  urea  and  xiric  acid  must  remain  undecided. 
Hitherto,  lessening  of  these  products  seems  to  have  been  the  rule, 
to  which,  however,  there  are  numerous  exceptions  (Parkes);  and 
on  the  whole  it  appears  probable  that  the  eftect  oi  a  febrile  Bright's 
disease  on  the  ordinary  urinary  constituents  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  kidney.  There  is  no  doubt  that  urea  in 
the  blood  is  increased,  and  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  urea  in 
Bright's  disease  is  still  formed  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  that 
its  lessening  in  the  urine  is  in  part  owine  to  retention  from  simple 
impediment  to  dittusion  through  the  diseased  renal  vesselj^  and 
tul>es;  but  it  is  yet  undecided  whether  or  not  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  lessened  formation  of  urea  (Parkes). 

The  principal  abnormal  constituent  of  the  urine  in  Bright's 
disease  is  dissolved  albumen,  which  exists  in  various  conditions, 
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and  gives  different  reactions  with  the  usoal  tests,  heat  and  ni 
acid.  Sometimes  it  entirely  coa^lates,  and  is  precipitated  hy  1 
and  a  moderate  quantity  of  nitnc  acid ;  at  other  times,  after 
cipitation  by  heat  fr(ym  an  acid  urinej  it  is  entirely  resoluble  i 
moderate  amount  of  nitric  acid.  A  very  minute  quantity  of  ni 
acid  will  also  sometimes  prevent  its  precipitation  b^'heat,  wl 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  i 
not  by  heat  (various  authorities  (j^uoted  by  Parkbs).  Its  m 
usual  condition,  however,  is  that  m  which  it  is  precipitated 
heat  from  a  urine  which  is  naturally  sharply  acid,  or  which  1 
been  made  so  by  a  moderate  quantity  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid. 

Of  the  apparently  anomalous  phenomena  just  described,  the  1 
lowing  explanation  is  given  by  Dr.  Parkes:  "When  albumen 
experimented  with,  it  can  be  made  to  pass  through  various  phai 
of  solubility  and  insolubility,  from  the  actions  of  acids,  alkali 
and  salts,  without  its  real  nature  or  composition  being  in  any  w 
altered ;  and  as  such  influences  will  act  on  it  more  or  less  in  eve 
urine,  it  by  no  means  follows,  when  the  albumen  in  the  urine 
Bright's  msease  presents  modifications  in  its  reactions  with  i 
agents,  that  it  is  in  any  very  peculiar  or  unusual  condition  "  (( 
m  Urine,  p.  890). 

The  amount  of  albumen  varies  much,  ranging  from  5  to  54 
grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours  (Parkbs);  and  m  any  particub 
case  the  amoimt  varies  greatly  from  day  to  day.    It  is  often  ii 
creased  during  the  day,  from  movement  or  from  food;  and  I> 
Parkes  has  noticed  it  very  greatly  increased  in  the  second  an 
third  hours  after  dinner.    The  phenomena,  however,  is  not  coi 
stant,  nor  does  it  occur  in  acute  cases  of  Bright's  disease ;  thoug 
passed,  it  is  often  in  a  peculiar  condition,  being  less  perf*ectly  coag 
ulable  by  heat,  and  sometimes  approaching  in  character  the  edbt 
minose  of  Miahle.    The  albumen  does  not  always  increase  as  tb 
disease  advances ;  on  the  contrary,  while  there  is  a  tendency  to  i 
larger  excretion  of  albumen  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  thai 
in  the  later  ones,  and  while  sometimes  even  at  the  last  there  L 
much  albumen,  yet  it  is  sometimes  entirely  absent  in  the  latei 
period  of  the  disease.     In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  albumei 
may  disappear  from  the  urine ;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  detachment  of  fibrinous  casts  goes  on  even  when  the  albumen 
has  disappeared. 

In  small  quantities  fat  is  very  common  in  the  urine,  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  kidneys.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  cleintj  mixed 
up  with  albuminous  substances,  or  contained  in  the  epithelial  or 
other  cells,  and  microscopically  visible ;  and  it  must  be  remembered, 
ais  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  first  to  determine,  that  some  of  the  secre- 
ting or  epithelial  cells  of  the  kidney  inclose  a  minute  quantity 
of  fat,  just  as  in  the  secreting  cells  of  a  healthy  liver,  as  shown  by 
Bowman. 

In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  instead 
of  the  urine  being  scanty  in  quantity  and  having  a  tolerably  high 
specific  gravity,  tne  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  may  amount 
to  from  thirty-Jive  to  ffty  ounces  or  more,  being  equal  to,  and  in 
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some  oases  greater  than,  the  average  in  health.  The  specific  gravity 
is  nearly  always  below  the  healthy  average,  the  urine  pale,  and  in 
very  advanced  cases  almost  colorless.  Occasionally  it  may  be  red, 
reddish-brown,  pale  smoke-brown,  or  "  smoky,"  as  it  is  commonly 
described.  If  tne  urine  is  highly  fatty,  it  may  have  a  milky  ap- 
pearance. 

Besides  the  albumen  and  other  constituents  of  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  the  urine  may  contain  blood-corpuscles,  casts  containing 
blood,  fibrinous  filmy  matters,  and  casts  of  tubes  (granular,  fatty, 
waxy,  or  hyaline),  or  simply  of  epithelium.  A  perfect  acquaintance 
with  these  casts  and  urinary  deposits  is  essentially  necessary ;  for 
by  the  characters  of  these  casts,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  history  and  symptoms,  the  physician  is  able  approximatively  to 
discriminate  the  morbid  condition  of  the  kidney  m  each  particular 
case  (Basham,  Goodfellow). 

The  specific  gravity  may  range  from  1020  to  1025,  from  two 
canses,  namdv, — (1.)  The  presence  of  serum,  which  is  heavier  than 
urine ;  (2.)  Irom  the  small  amount  of  water  (relatively)  (Good- 
fellow). 

[In  tubal  nephritis  the  urine  is  scanty,  albuminous,  and  generally,  at 
tlie  beginning,  contains  enough  blood  to  cause  discoloration,  giving,  when 
acid  is  present,  a  black  or  smoky  tinge ;  but  when  the  urine  is  alkaline  or 
neatral,  a  pink  or  red  color.  The  specific  gravity  is  nearly  that  of  health. 
A  copious  sediment  is  thrown  down,  which,  in  the  absence  of  blood,  con- 
sists of  cells  of  renal  epithelium,  natural  or  fatty ;  or  these  may  be  con- 
verted into  pns-globules.  There  will  be  also  casts,  which,  especially  in  the 
early  stage,  are  epithelial,  and  later,  are  granular ;  or  they  may  be  simply 
transparent  fibrinous  cylinders.  When  there  is  hsematuria,  the  casts  may 
contain  blood-corpuscles,  or  be  tinted  brown  by  hsematine. 

The  chemical  changes  in  the  urine  are :  diminution  of  all  the  constitu- 
ents ;  the  water,  urea,  and  the  chlorides  are  lessened  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any  other  renal  disorder,  while  the  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  uric 
tcids  are  also  decreased. 

In  granular  degeneration  the  urine  is  the  converse  of  that  in  tubal  ne- 
phritis, being  first  increased  and  then  diminished,  and  is  usually  bright 
and  clear.  When  scanty,  in  the  later  stages,  it  may  become  turbid  from 
orate  of  soda.  Early  in  the  disorder  there  is  neither  -albumen  nor  casts ; 
a  few  coarse  granular  casts  first  are  seen,  then  a  trace  of  albumen,  and 
afterwards  albumen,  which  increases.  The  specific  gravity  is  below  the 
standard,  varying  ft*om  1007  to  1015.  As  a  rule,  the  acidity  is  lessened. 
Blood  is  less  frequently  passed  than  in  tubal  disease.  So  long  as  the  dis- 
ease is  uncomplicated  by  catarrh  of  the  tubes,  and  without  hemorrhage, 
the  microscopic  sediment  will  be  composed  of  coarse,  granular,  large, 
opaque  casts.  When  tubal  catarrh  is  a  complication,  epithelial  ceUs  are 
present  as  a  loose  deposit,  either  in  their  natural  state  or  with  more  or 
less  of  the  character  of  pus. 

The  chemical  changes  are :  increase  of  water,  except  in  the  later  stages, 
when  there  is  diminution.  The  urea,  uric,  and  phosphoric  acids  are 
•lightly  reduced  until  the  urine  becomes  scanty.  The  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  chlorine  are  diminished,  especially  towards  the  last.  Albumen 
is  not  invariably  present,  is  variable  in  quantity,  often  being  of  small 
amount. 
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The  first  change  of  the  urine  in  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidnev 
increase  of  quantity,  ranging  in  the  earlier  periods  f^om  50  to  90  c 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  pale  and  clear,  and  of  low  specific  gr 
1015  to  1006.  The  albumen,  at  first,  is  in  minute  quantity,  and  sloi* 
creases  until  it  forms  a  bulky  coagulum.  Later,  there  is  generally 
reduction  of  the  quantity  of  urine,  due  to  a  certain  degree  of 
catarrh,  or  from  the  tubes  being  stopped  up  by  fibrinous  exudatio 
seldom  falls  below  20  ounces,  but  may  be  lessened  to  8  or  10  oun< 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  then  largely  albuminous.  There 
crease  in  the  acidity.  Blood  is  rarely  present.  In  a  series  of  48 
there  were  only  4  with  obvious  bloody  discoloration.  Casts  appeal 
very  early  period,  when  there  may  be  only  a  trace  of  albumen,  and  h 
increase  as  the  disease  goes  on.  Those  which  especially  belong  to 
simple  cylinders  of  fibrine,  and  occasionally  a  few  which  give  the  i 
reaction  are  found.  They  may  be  large  or  small,  and  are  freqi 
dotted  with  oil,  as  a  consequence  of  a  change  within  themselves, 
catarrh  of  the  tubes  is  intercurrent,  characteristic  epithelial  eel 
found.  When  the  secretion  is  scanty,  a  deposit  of  uric  acid  or  ur 
soda  is  not  infrequent. 

The  chemical  changes  are :  a  reduction  of  all  the  constituents  < 
urine  except  the  water,  which  is  increased ;  in  cases  of  long  stand 
is  frequently  diminished.  Of  the  mineral  constituents,  that  which  is 
constantly  lessened  is  the  phosphoric  acid.] 

5.  There  is  nearly  always  a  frequent  desire  to  micturate, 
cially  at  night,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  horizontal  po 
(.Watson),  with  a  sensation  of  heat  or  scalding  on  passing  v 
accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  ^ 
possesses  a  more  or  less  puriform  character,  and  appears  in  the 
m  the  form  of  slight  thin  shreds  (Goodpellow). 

6.  Dryness  of  the  skin  prevails,  and  the  power  of  elimin 
water  by  the  skin  seems  impaired.  Heat  of  stin  and  general  \ 
ishness,  with  occasional  chilliness  of  the  surface,  and  a  pulse 
erally  above  the  natural  standard,  are  common  phenomena  thr< 
out  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  and  when  emaciation 
debility  are  progressive. 

7.  The  Dyspeptic  symptoms  which  prevail  at  an  early  period 
cate  irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  L< 
appetite,  sometimes  amounting  to  actual  loathing  of  food, 
capricious  and  uncertain  appetite,  are  amongst  the  most  prom 
phenomena.  The  food  taken  rests  uneasily  in  the  stomach,  g 
rise  to  stomachal  and  intestinal  pneumatosis  and  acid  eruetiii 
the  explosive  force  of  the  gas  so  generated  being  sonietini 
great  as  to  cause  partial  regurgitation  of  the  food.  Gastralgij 
pyrosis  may  prevail ;  and  there  is  very  often  nausea,  retching 
sometimes  vomiting,  at  occasional  intervals.  Attacks  of  diar 
are  frequent,  alternating  with  costiveneas. 

When  such  phenomena  are  discovered  to  exist,  the  urine  c 
to  be  examined  at  once. 

8.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  State  of  the  Blood, — ^The  bloc 
Bright's  disease  being  decidedly  watery,  and  the  red  corj)! 
deficient,  the  stimulus  of  healthy  blood  is  not  experienced  h 
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heart ;  on  the  contrary,  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  impairs 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  its  circulation  through  the  capillary 
bloodvessels.  Palpitation  is  caused  by  very  slight  exertion,  or  by 
any  mental  emotion,  and  the  heart  beats  irritably — the  sounds  being 
pretematurally  sharp  and  abrupt,  the  rhythm  disturbed,  and  the 
action  irregular  and  mtermittent.  "With  the  advance  of  the  consti- 
tutional cachexia,  the  nervous  and  muscular  structures  of  the  heart 
are  ill-nourished,  and  may  become  temporarily  or  permanently 
damaged ;  signs  of  pericardial  eflFusion  may  occur,  or  even  of  pericar- 
dial or  endocardial  inflammation.  The  condition  of  the  blood  varies ; 
but  (1.)  There  is  an  excess  of  serum,  the  clot  constituting  not  more 
than  one-fourth  part  of  the  blood.  (2.)  The  density  of  the  serum 
returns  to  its  normal  standard,  or  even  exceeds  it ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  remains  low,  even  in  the  advanced  stages.  (3.)  The  urea  dis- 
appears as  the  disease  advances,  but  reappears  towards  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  case,  even  in  a  larger  amount  than  before.  (4.) 
The  fibrine,  increased  in  the  first  stage,  returns  to  its  normal  amount 
as  the  disease  advances,  and  only  becomes  considerable  again  towards 
the  close,  especially  if  some  of  the  intercurrent  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation supervene,  so  common  in  Bright's  disease.  (5.)  The  most  re- 
markable chanee  the  blood  undergoes  is  the  great  decrease  of  the 
red  blood-globmes.  They  are  frequently  reduced  to  one-third  of  the 
normal  proportions ;  and  this  diminution  progressively  advances  with 
the  disease ;  and,  as  Dr.  Christison  observes,  "  there  is  no  disease  of 
a  chronic  nature  which  so  closely  approaches  hemorrhage  in  its  power 
of  impoverishing  the  red  particles  of  the  blood."  (6.^  There  are 
also  present  in  variable,  but  always  in  considerable  quantities,  highly 
stimulating,  irritating,  perhaps  toxic  matters — ^pure  excrementitious 
material — which  can  never  be  retained  in  the  blood  without  more 
or  less  disastrous  effects  upon  several  great  vital  processes,  and  lead- 
ing in  some  cases  rapidly  to  death  (Goodfellow).  Dr.  Watson  is  of 
opinion  "  that  the  renal  malady  has  a  direct  tendency,  by  its  eftect 
upon  the  blood,  to  generate  disease  of  the  heart.  It  induces  anaemia, 
and  thereby  debility  of  the  muscular  texture  of  the  heart,  and 
leads  to  dilatation  of  its  cavities ;  and  the  weak  muscle,  becoming 
irritable  also,  grows  thicker  as  it  labors  more." 

Tlie  experiments  of  Dr.  Hammond,  the  late  [Surgeon]-Qeneral  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  [United  States]  Army,  have  proved 
that  urea,  when  retained  in  the  blood,  either  by  disease  or  extirpa- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  kill. 

[The  recent  experiments  of  Oppler,  Schottin,  Perls,  and  Zalesky, 
already  referred  to,  indicate,  in  a  very  clear  manner,  that  uraemic 
manifestations  depend  mainly  and  essentially  on  the  accumulation  in  the 
bI<KMl  and  tissues  of  those  primary  products  of  tissue-metamorphosis 
(creatine,  creatinine,  and  other  extractions),  which,  in  a  later  stage  of 
hi9t<>ly^i8,  are  converted  into  urea  and  uric  acid.  But  these  experiments 
are  still  more  remarkable  for  their  general  bearing  on  the  current  views 
of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys.  It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  the 
office  of  the  kidneys  was  merely  to  separate  from  the  channels  of  the  cir- 
culation and  transmit  to  the  urine,  the  urea  and  uric  acid  which  already 
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existed  preformed  in  the  blood ;  bat  it  now  appears  that  urea  and  urii 
are  actually  produced  in  the  kidneys^  and  that  any  traces  of  them  fou 
the  blood  are  due  to  reabsorption  from  the  urinary  channels.  So 
the  observations  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based  are,  that  in  an 
whose  ureters  had  been  tied,  urea  was  more  abundant  in  their  blood 
in  the  blood  of  those  whose  kidnej^s  had  been  removed.  Perls  foui 
accumulation  in  the  tissues  of  rabbits  whose  kidneys  had  been 
pated ;  whereas  if  the  ureters  had  been  ligatured,  there  was  rapi 
cumulation  of  urea.  Zalesky  found  the  same  in  dogs,  and  that  t! 
cumulation  of  a  large  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood  did  not  increai 
amount  of  ammonia  in  the  blood ;  and  that  creatine  was  always  con 
ably  increased  in  the  muscles  after  nephrotomy.] 

The  blood,  therefore,  in  Blight's  disease,  being  poor,  thin,  ws 
containing  much  less  albumen,  and  fewer  red  corpuscles,  thi 
health,  and  containing,  moreover,  extraneous  offensive  matter 
the  form  of  urea  and  the  extractives — ^more  or  less  urinous  «■ 
ment — ^is  ill  adapted  to  facilitate  circulation,  but,  on  the  cont 
tends  to  retard  its  progress.  Ultimately  the  blood  is  charged 
further  impurities.  It  begins  to  abound  in  fatty  matter,  espe- 
cholesterin,  which  becomes  deposited  in  several  tissues,  takin 
place  of  their  own  proper  elements  of  nutrition,  and  interl 
with  their  function,  as  in  the  heart,  the  arteries,  and  the  capiU 
"  The  body  is  poisoned  in  detail  by  the  retention  of  its  own  c 
ments." 

[Dr.  Dickinson  writes:  "Some  of  the  disturbances  which  have  foi 
been  assigned  to  uraemia,  are  now  known  to  depend  upon  specific 
changes.  The  diarrhoea  of  the  depurative  [lardaceous]  disease  de 
upon  alteration  of  the  intestinal  vessels ;  the  vomiting  and  dys]! 
upon  similar  alterations  in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach ;  the  affect  i 
vision  which  accompany  granular  degeneration,  upon  morbid  chauj 
the  retina.  But  there  remain  many,  and  most  grave,  affections,  of 
the  cause  lies  in  the  state  of  the  blood.  Of  these,  the  most  imp 
are  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  the  coma  and  epileptifoi 
tacks  by  which  renal  disorders  are  so  often  terminated,  and  the 
affections,  drowsiness,  headaches,  cramps,  and  convulsive  movemei 
well  as  various  alterations  in  the  temper  and  state  of  mind.  Th 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  apparently  spontaneous  inflamn 
disorders  result  directly  from  the  condition  of  the  blood ;  the  urina 
creta,  when  present  in  the  blood,  having  an  irritant  effect  upon  the  tig 
(I.  c,  p.  235). 

The  following  table  by  Dr.  Dickinson  shows  the  condition  of  the 
as  associated  with  a  definite  state  of  the  kidney : 
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The  following  Talle^  on  page  139,  should  have  been  inserted  o) 
page  141,  preceding  "  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Kidney  in  Bright^ 
Disease" 


SYMPTOMS  OF  BRIGHX'S  DISEASE. 
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[Tablk  SHOwnro  thx  Pkrckktaob  of  Sxcondart  and  other  Affkctions  asso- 

CIATKD    WITH    THX   THBXS   FORMS   OF   ALBUMINURIA   WHICH    HAVE    BEEN    DX- 
fiCEIBKD  (DiCKIKBON). 


Urikb,  etc. — 

Hiematuria,    .     .    . 
Frequency  of  micturition, 
Pain  in  loins,       .    .    .    . 


Deopst,  etc. — 

(Edema, 

Ascites, 


Hvdrothorax, 

Fluid  in  pericardium,   .    .    . 
Erysipdatous  inflammation,  • 


Intlamxatort — 
Pneumonia, 
Pleurisy,  . 
Peritomtis, . 
Pericarditis, 
Endocarditis, 
Bronchitis, . 
Enteritis,  . 
Croup  and  Diphtheria, 


CisciTLATiKo  SYsnac,  Hbmorrhagb, 


Hypertrophy  of  Heart,     . 
Apoplexy  (sanguineous),  . 

Epistaxis, 

Hsematemesis,     .     .     .     . 

Purpura, 

Affection  of  retina,  .    .    . 


Mucous  Fluxes— 
Vomiting,  .    . 
DiarrhoeX,  .     . 


Urjexic  Affections  of  Bbain — 

Convulsions, 

Coma,  without  convulsions,  .  . 
Other  cerebral  symptoms,      .     . 

Gout, 


Tubal 
NephritiB. 


46.1 
10.2 
25.6 


97.4 
61.2 
28.2 
2.6 
20.6 


25.6 

20.5 

12.8 

2.6 

20.6 

10.2 


2.6 


23.0 
12.8 


25.6 

5.1 

10.2 


Granular 
DegenaraUon. 


16.0 
19.7 
13.6 


72.0 

26.4 

33.6 

4.3 

4.3 


10.2 
10.2 

4.3 
23.5 

6.8 
35.4 

4.3 


46.4 
4.3 

6.8 
4.3 

7.3 


25.0 
2.9 


16.1 
20.5 
19.7 
23.6 


Depuratifa 
Kkliicy. 


8.3 

8.3 

10.4 


68.7 

26.0 

2.0 

6.2 


18.7 
10.4 
8.3 
6.2 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


2.0 
4.1 
4.1 


22.9 

45.8 


6.2 
4.1 
2.0 
4.1] 


9.  Dyspnoea  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pathognomonic  phe- 
nomena of  chronic  Brieht's  disease ;  and  this  shortness  of  breath  is 
qnite  apart  from,  and  independent  of,  any  bronchial  catarrh  or  dis- 
turbance in  the  first  instance.  The  patient  observes  every  now  and 
then  how  short  his  breath  has  become.  In  an  ordinary  walk  he 
finds  he  mnst  stop  to  recover  his  breath.  Occasionally  tne  attacks 
occur  at  ni^ht,  but  chiefly  during  the  day ;  and  there  is  more  or 
leas  palpitation  during  the  paroxysms ;  while  some  wheezing  at  the 
diest  may  also  attract  the  patient's  notice.  Weeks  are  thus  apt 
to  paas  b^ore  the  patient  considers  the  symptoms  sufficiently  grave 
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to  seek  medical  advice  (Basham).  If  the  urine  be  examined  a1 
early  period,  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  albumen  rm 
detected,  and  the  sediment  will  contain  granular  casts,  with 
or  less  decayed  cell-structures.  Another  cause  of  dyspncea  i 
GBdema  which  is  apt  to  set  in  and  pervade  the  base  or  more  d 
dent  parts  of  the  lungs.  It  must  also  be  remembered  thai 
lungs,  the  pericardium,  and  pleura  are  organs  especially  liab 
the  intercurrent  attacks  of  inflammation  in  Bright's  disease. 

10.  Symptoms  referaUe  to  the  Nervous  System, — ^In  the  abser 
anasarca  these  symptoms  are  of  great  importance  when  they  < 
coincidently  with  such  other  general  symptoms  as  follow  an 
or  puffiness  of  the  face.  Most  of  the  pnenomena  are  those  pr 
in  chloro^namda — ^.  g.^  noise  in  the  ears — a  blowing  or  a  sens 
of  ringing  noises  in  the  ear,  occasional  dimness  of  vision,  ps 
amaurosis,  from  paralysis  of  more  or  fewer  of  the  papillee  o 
retina,  ^ving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  motes  or  small  bodies 
ing  before  the  eyes  {muscce  vditantes).  In  some  instances  there 
be  flashes  of  light  from  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  ner 

[Certain  nutritional  retinal  changes  would  seem  to  be  almost  const 
associated  with  granular  degeneration.  The  retina  and  the  optic 
are  infiltrated  with  serum..  The  retina  opposite  to  the  attachment  c 
nerve  becomes  tumid  and  of  a  whitish-gray  color ;  the  capillaries  a 
lated  and  thickened.  Minute,  and,  sometimes,  extensive  extravasc 
of  blood  are  apt  to  take  place  within  the  thickness  of  the  retina, 
connective  tissue,  as  well  as  the  nerve-fibres,  are  thickened  and  all 
Galezowski  has  seen  atrophic  changes  in  the  nerves  as  high  as  the  co 
quadrigemina,  and  has  noted  fatty  patches  in  and  about  the  chiasm 
Liebreich's  Atlas,  ^^  Bright's  retina,"  as  seen  through  the  ophthalmos 
is  pictured  (Galezowski,  Bader,  Hulke).] 

Throbbing  of  the  temporal  and  other  arteries,  a  sense  of  fu 
or  weight  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  in  the  nape  of  the  i 
with  a  disposition  to  frequent  cramp  of  the  muscles  of  the 
and  sides  of  the  neck ;  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face  and  head, 
other  parts  of  the  body;  headache  in  the  form  of  hetnicran 
megrims  ;  frequent  attacks  of  giddiness,  drowsiness,  dispositic 
comatose  sleep,  and  in  some  cases  profound  coma,  alternating 
convulsions,  are  all  premonitory  symptoms  of  chronic  Bri 
disease,  and  may  be  also  fatal  ones.  The  occurrence  of  wha 
called  head  symptoms  may  be  frequent  during  the  course  oi 
disease,  and  death  of  the  patient  is  so  general^  preceded  by  < 
with  or  without  convulsions,  that  Dr.  Christison  considers  *'(: 
bv  coma "  to  be  the  "  natural  termination "  of  Bright's  diseat 
the  mode  in  which  it  proves  fatal  when  life  is  not  cut  shor 
some  other  incidental  or  secondary  aflTection.  Dr.  Watson  \i 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  the  pale  and  watery  condition  to  w 
the  blood  is  at  last  reduced  may  have  something  to  do  wit! 
stupor  and  coma,  as  in  spurious  hydrocephalus  similar  phenoi 
are  seen.  The  disposition  to  giddiness  is  often  a  remarkable  « 
acteristic  phenomenon.  A  disposition  to  erysipelas  has  also 
noticed.    Anasarca  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms ;  in  ninety 
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cat  of  every  one  hundred  eases  it  is  the  first  intimation  which  the 
physician  has  of  the  disease ;  but  if  he  could  see  the  patient  regu- 
larly before  this  symptom  sets  in,  there  are  no  doubt  other  phe- 
nomena, perhaps  less  definite,  which  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
setting  down  as  the  probable  antecedents  of  Bright's  disease. 

Pallor  and  emaciation,  if  combined  with  anasarca,  are  almost 
pathognomonic  of  the  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Kidney  in  Bright*i  Disease — There  are  several 
different  forms  of  lesion  in  the  kidney  associated  with  the  phenom- 
&iA  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  several  forms  are  distinguished 
by  certain  anatomical  characters,  and  by  more  or  less  characteristic 
symptoms  throughout  the  disease.  Two  at  least  of  these  forms 
may  be  considered  as  typical  and  distinct ;  and  other  forms  may  be 
recognized  as  a  commingling  of  these  two — modifications  of  them — 
or  a  mixture  of  these  typical  states  together,  but  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  gradation  from  the  one  form  into  the  other.  The  two 
forms  are  essentially  different,  and  never  pass  by  any  patholoeical 
wocoss  from  the  one  to  the  other  (Wilks,  Qoodfellow).  Other 
forms  of  morbid  kidney  in  this  disease  are  regarded  as  degenera- 
tions, namely, — (1.)  The  fatty ;  and  (2.)  The  amyloid  kidney.  (See 
pace  124,  vol.  i.) 

The  late  Dr.  Bright,  the  distinguished"  physician  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital (who  first  discovered  the  relation  subsisting  between  these 
morbid  kidneys  and  certain  cases  of  anasarca),  described  the  disease, 
which  now  bears  his  name,  as  an  affection  of  the  kidney  passing 
through  three  stages.  Martin  Solon  describes  tfve  stages,  ana  Ray er 
DO  fewer  than  six.  More  recent  observers — for  examrJe,  Frerichs, 
Reinhardt,  and  Chambers — recognize  three  stages.  Those  who  con- 
tend for  the  difference  of  stages  affirm  that  in  the  first  stage  the 
kidneys  are  usually  large,  flabby,  loaded  with  dark  venous  blood, 
and  hardly  in  any  respect  difterent  from  what  is  observed  in  diffuse 
inflammation,  except  that  externally  the  kidney  has  a  granular  ap- 
pearance, caused  by  the  deposition  of  a  dark,  reddish-yellow  matter, 
which  is  an  infusion  of  inflammatory  products. 

The  second  supposed  stage  is  marked  by  the  granular  matter 
penetrating  still  deeper  into  the  cortical  substance,  and  which  grad- 
ually increases  till  it  invades  the  whole  of  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  kidney.  This  granular  substance  is  of  a  grayish-red  or  grayish- 
yellow  color,  and  has  in  many  cases  something  of  a  cheese-like  appear- 
ance. The  kidney  now  may  be  larger  than  natural,  sometimes  of 
the  natural  size,  and  sometimes,  tnough  rarely,  diminished.  Its 
consistency  also  varies  ;  for,  if  enlarged,  it  is  commonly  softer  than 
the  healthy  kidney ;  but,  if  diminished,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
firmer.  Its  color,  viewed  externally,  is  sometimes  a  pale  tint  of 
the  natural  hue,  but  more  commonly  it  is  of  a  grayish-yellow  or 
yellowish-red  color,  and  mottled.  Its  surface  is  also  strongly  gran- 
ulated, and  even  rough.  In  this  state,  if  the  kidney  be  injected, 
the  matter  of  the  injection  does  not,  acconling  to  Dr.  Bright,  pene- 
trate the  cortical  portion.  This  is  the  stage  m  which  it  is  consid- 
ered that  a  complete  and  general  metamorphosis  of  the  inflamma- 
tory products  into  fat  takes  place. 
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The  last  stage  is  marked  by  the  morbid  granular  deposit,  wl 
besides  invading  the  medullary  substance,  attacks  the  tubular 
tions  of  the  kidney,  so  that  the  tubuli  are  often  to  a  very  cons 
able  extent  obliterated,  and  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  a  si 
jncil  of  that  structure,  is  entirely  converted  into  one  homogen 
legeneration.  The  kidneys  are  now,  in  some  instances,  of  i 
natural  size,  but  more  generally  they  are  contracted,  and  are  sm 
than  usual.  Their  sumce  is  lobulated,  pale,  and  granular,  re 
bling  the  roe  of  a  salmon  or  the  vitellarium  of  a  bird.  Their 
sistency  also  is  sometimes  softer  and  sometimes  harder  than  nati 
and  Dr.  Bright  speaks  of  some  instances  in  which  they  cut  like 
tikffe.  This  is  tne  stage  which  leads  to  final  atrophy  and  wa£ 
of  the  kidney,  and  is  no  doubt  that  form  now  capable  of  recogn! 
as  amyloid  degeneration. 

In  opposition  to  these  views  which  hold  that  Brigkt^s  disec 
always  one  morbid  state  passing  through  successive  stages,  th< 
servations  of  Dr.  George  Johnson,  of  !Eng's  College,  of  Dr.  W 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  of  Dr.  Goodfellow,  of  the  Middlesex, 
to  the  belief  that  there  are  two  at  least,  if  not  more,  great  clj 
of  disease  of  the  kidney,  developed  independently  of  each  other, 
associated  with  the  phenomena  of  Brignt's  disease. 

[A  few  words  on  the  proper  mode  of  examining  the  kidneys  micro 
ically,  are  necessary  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  morbid 
omy  of  Bright's  disease.* 

Examination  of  the  Kidney  under  the  Microscope — The  state  o 
epithelium  is  best  shown  by  scrapiug  the  cut  surface,  and  placing 
nute  portion  of  the  debris  gathered  on  the  knife,  with  a  drop  of  w 
under  a  quarter  or  eighth  object-glass. 

By  this  plan,  tubes  are  often  detached  also,  but  these  structurei 
best  displayed  in  a  section.  To  obtain  this  a  double-bladed  knife  mi 
used ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  expose  a  small  piece  of  the  organ — ^a  i 
half  inch — ^to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  by  which,  in  f 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  becomes  perfectly  hard,  so  that  sections  ol 
degree  of  tenuity  can  be  cut  with  a  sharp  scalpel  or  razor.  Sec 
made  in  this  manner  are  adapted  to  show  the  effects  of  reagents,  in 
iodine,  &c. 

*  [The  morbid  anatomy  of  Brigbt'a  disease  has  hitherto  been  very  contrad 
and  unsatisfactory ;  and  of  the  microscopical  changes,  as  Dr.  Roberts  remarks, 
flagrant  discrepancies  between  the  descriptions  of  various  high  authorities  are 
rious."  This  has  been  chiefly  due  to  erroneous  notions  of  the  anatomy  of  the  h< 
kidney.  The  recent  researches  of  German  bistologists  into  the  minute  struct 
the  kidney,  made,  in  many  instances,  independently  of  each  other,  have  cluci 
several  disputed  points.  For  some  years  past,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dickinson  has  studic 
healthy  and  morbid  anatomy  of  the  kidney  with  great  care  and  perseveranci 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  organ  to  a  dcg 
perfection  never  before  reached.  He  is  enabled  by  his  method  of  treating  the  t 
to  preserve  them  all  in  situ,  and  thus  obtain,  by  means  of  large  sections,  an  ac< 
view  of  the  exact  relation  that  they  bore  to  each  other  during  life.  The  result 
labors,  published  in  his  recent  work  on  Albuminuria,  has  been  pronounced 
most  perfect  treatise  yet  written  on  the  anatomy  of  Bright 's  disease''  {Brit  am 
Med.  Chir  -Rev.,  vol.  i,  1868).  As  the  latest,  and,  as  the  writer  believes,  the 
correct  view  of  the  several  diseased  conditions  of  the  kidney  met  with  in  Br 
disease,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  substitute  a  brief  statement  of  these  invcstiga 
in  place  of  the  confused  and  imperfect  views  of  former  observers  given  by  the  A 
in  the  text.— Editor.] 
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This  plan  will  also  show  the  fibrous  tissue,  but  it  is  found  that  the  in- 
tertubnlar  structures  and  the  attachment  of  the  capsule  are  seen  with 
more  distinctness  in  the  smoother  sections  which  can  be  made  from  por- 
tions hardened  by  boiling  or  by  chromic  acid.  A  small  piece  of  the 
kidney  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic 
sold,  and  then  allowed  to  dry,  affords  transparent  and  beautiful  sections. 
(See  Med^Chir,  Trans.^  vol.  xliii,  plates  7,  8,  and  9.)  A  level  surface 
nay  be  cnt  with  a  razor,  a  drop  of  water  put  upon  it,  and  a  section  re- 
mored  which  includes  the  moistened  part. 

This  plan  is  ready,  effective,  and  suited  to  those  who  wish  to  econo- 
mize th^  labor. 

Better  results  are,  however,  obtained  by  hardening  a  piece  of  the  organ 
in  chromic  acid,  and  making  transparent  sections  therefrom  after  the 
method  introduced  by  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke.  A  piece  of  kidney  of  the 
requisite  size  is  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  solution  of 
ehiomic  acid  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  grains  to  one  ounce. 
This  makes  it  hard,  and  fit  for  manipulation.  With  a  razor,  the  blade^ 
of  which  is  kept  wet  with  spirit,  beautiful  sections  can  be  cut  from  the 
resistant  mass.  The  sections,  however,  are  too  opaque  to  show  well  un- 
less they  are  very  thin. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  them  transparent,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
impart  a  little  coloring  matter.  The  sections  are  first  left  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  water,  so  |ls  to  remove  all  traces  of  spirit.  They  are  then  placed 
in  a  weak  solution  of  carmine  and  left  there  until  they  have  taken  a  faint 
pink  tint.  They  are  then  put  again  in  water,  so  as  to  remove  all  excess 
of  coloring  matter,  and  are  thence  transferred  to  spirit.  When  they  have 
become  permeated  by  the  spirit,  they  must  be  removed  to  turpentine.  A 
small  quantity  of  turpentine  should  be  put  in  a  saucer  or  evaporating 
dish,  or  any  vessel  with  shelving  sides.  The  sections  should  be  ranged 
snmnd  the  fluid,  so  that  a  comer  of  each  touches  its  surface ;  the  result 
will  be,  that  in  each  section  the  spirit  will  evaporate  from  above,  while 
the  turpentine  rises  from  below,  and  after  a  time  the  section  will  be  sat- 
orated  with  the  latter  fluid,  and  will  assume  a  remarkable  translucency. 
When  the  section  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  turpentine,  the  object  of  this 
apparently  complicated  process  is  obtained.  The  several  steps  are  needed 
in  order  to  replace  the  water  in  the  tissue  by  spirit,  which  is  more  vola- 
tile, and  to  replace  the  spirit  by  turpentine,  with  which  it  is  not  miscible. 
With  regard  to  the  coloring  with  carmine,  precautions  are  necessary  to 
SToid  the  contact  of  spirit  with  that  pigment.  When  the  sections  are 
perfectly  translucent,  they  may  be  put  up  in  Canada  balsam,  and  will  re- 
main imperishable  memorials  of  the  patient  from  whose  body  they  were 
obtained. 

The  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  sections  obtained  by  this  method  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Chronic  Tubal  Nephritis. — The  kidney  does  not  drip  blood  when  cut 
open ;  it  is  increased  in  bulk,  the  weight  being  often  doubled ;  it  is  harder 
than  in  health,  unless  it  is  fatty ;  there  is  change  of  color,  the  secreting 
•urface  having  a  peculiar  opaque  whiteness,  or  a  pale  buff  shade.  When 
white  and  ivory-like,  the  epithelium  will  be  found  natural ;  when  with  a 
yellow  shade  it  is  fatty.  The  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  glossy,  and 
the  capsule  readily  slips  off.  The  fine  network  of  capillaries,  which  be- 
longs to  the  surface  in  health,  has  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by  red 
blotches  of  vessels  disposed  in  a  stellate  form,  large  enough  to  be  followed 
by  the  naked  eye.    On  section  the  pallor  of  the  cortex  often  contrasts 
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with  the  cones,  which  retain  their  normal  tint,  though  sometimes 
latter  are  paler  than  natural,  owing  to  the  same  change  that  has  affa 
the  rest  of  the  organ.  The  cones  are  separated  from  the  capsule  b 
increased  thickness  of  cortex,  and  are  sometimes  compressed  into 
shape  of  a  wheat-sheaf. 

If  the  gland  be  picked  to  pieces,  and  looked  at  under  the  micros 
with  a  high  power,  numbers  of  distended  convoluted  tubes  will  be  i 
They  contain  the  epithelial  scales,  either  natural  or  fatty,  and  eomnr 
a  proportion  of  them  will  be  found  broken  up  into  a  granular  de 
Fibrinous  exudation  is  often  present.  Of  27  kidneys  thus  affected 
epithelium  was  free  from  oil  in  10,  slightly  fatty  in  4,  and  generally 
in  13. 

The  straight  'tubes  offer  more  variety.  Some,  like  the  convoluted 
generally  packed  with  the  products  of  epithelial  growth,  while  others 
tain  transparent  fibrine.  In  the  earlier  stages  this  transparent  effu 
which  has  probably  come  ftom  the  Malpighian  body,  is  contained  ii 
^  natural  epithelial  lining ;  as  the  disease  advances,  the  cells  disaf 
more  or  less  completely,  leaving  the  tube,  which  now  consists  on 
naked  basement-membrane,  filled  with  large  transparent  plugs. 

If  a  section  has  been  cut  from  a  portion  of  a  kidney  previously  fr< 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  tubes  only  are  distended,  and  that  the  other  s 
tures  are  unaffected,  except  the  Malpighian  capsules,  which  may  bei 
dilated  by  the  accumulation  of  their  contents.  Sometimes  all  the  1 
are  alike  affected ;  sometimes  those  near  the  surface  are  chiefly  implies 
or  they  may  be  found  as  little  isolated  masses  in  the  midst  of  he; 
structure.  Sections  prepared  by  boiling,  or  by  hardening  in  spirit 
*  chromic  acid,  give  like  results.  There  is  no  thickening  around  ai 
the  bloodvessels,  nor  any  intertubular  spaces  visible  under  the  ca(>$i: 
elsewhere.  None  of  the  tubules  are  constricted  from  without,  as  in  j 
ular  kidney.  The  kidney  is  large  and  smooth  to  the  last,  unless  1 
ceous  change  is  superadded,  with  gradual  loss  of  bulk,  and  somel 
sparse  depressions  of  surface.  It  is  by  this  alteration,  until  latcl 
little  understood,  that  the  ^^  small  smooth  kidney  "  is  produced. 

A  fatty  condition  of  the  renal  epithelium  when  of  some  standing 
extensive,  gives  rise  to  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  o 
organ.  The  outside  still  remains  smooth  to  the  touch,  but  is  cl 
sprinkled  with  little  white  sharply  defined  specks,  like  bits  of  bran.  ' 
have  a  broken  appearance,  and  their  white  color  forms  a  contrast 
the  yellowish  cortex,  through  the  whole  of  which  they  are  interspc 
This  is  characteristic  of  a  great  amount  of  fatty  change  in  the  ace 
lated  epithelium.  The  specks  are  aggregations  of  fat  within  the  t 
Where  the  epithelium  has  become  fatty  to  a  less  degree,  it  is  often 
cult  to  detect  the  change  except  by  the  microscope.  The  only  diffei 
to  the  naked  eye  is  a  somewhat  yellowish  shade  over  the  cortex,  a 
coarseness  of  texture  which  contrasts  with  the  close  fine  grain  seen  v 
the  epithelium  is  unchanged.  The  importance  of  fatty  change  has 
erto  been  overstated.  It  is  not  a  primary  change,  but  the  result  < 
altered  state  of  nutrition  of  the  cells  consequent  upon  inflamms 
Though  rapidly  produced,  it  is  never  seen  in  the  earliest  stages. 

Granular  Degeneration. — In  the  early  stage  the  kidney  is  not  i 
altered  in  bulk ;  its  texture  is  perhaps  firmer  than  in  health ;  the  co 
of  a  slightly  more  reddish  or  congested  tone ;  the  capsule  is  adherent 
the  surface  somewhat  granular.  On  section,  there  is  often  no  chati^ 
preciable  to  the  eye ;  the  grain  of  the  cortex  may  be  a  little  coarser, 
possibly  one  or  more  cysts  may  be  detected  in  it.    When  examined 
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the  micnMOope,  little  fibrous  processes,  starting  inwards  from  the  depres- 
sions, are  seen,  and  often  in  these  are  embedded  shrivelled  tubes.  The 
deep  parts  are  still  f^ee  from  any  change,  and  the  majority  of  tubes,  as 
well  as  the  epithelial  ceUs,  are  naturaL  In  the  latter  there  is  now  and 
then  a  deposit  of  oil  in  their  outer  part, — a  change,  however,  which  hap- 
pens in  aU  varieties  of  renal  disease,  and  also  in  health.  There  is  no 
crumbling  or  disintegration  of  the  epithelium. 

The  i^pearance  of  the  gland  in  the  advanced  stage  is  very  character- 
istic. It  is  reduced  in  size,  a  kidney  which  should  weigh  five  or  six 
dmces  weighing  only  two  or  three ;  the  more  chronic  the  disorder,  the 
smaller  the  organ,  as  a  rule,  though  occasionally  it  retains  its  size,  or  this 
may  be  increased.  Regularity  of  shape  is  lost  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
even shrinkage ;  often  the  central  portion  seems  to  have  fallen  in  more 
than  the  ends.  The  capsule  is  generally  thickened,  opaque,  and  adherent, 
though  it  will  usually  come  off  with  tearing  the  substance.  The  exposed 
surface  is  studded  with  prominent  hemispherical  granulations,  about  the 
Ath  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  light  color  like  that  of  parched  peas, 
while  the  depressed  spaces  between  them  have,  from  vascularity,  a  pur- 
plish or  faint  red  tint.  The  superficial  vessels  are  only  seen  in  these  in- 
termediate spaces,  where  an  irregular  network  often  exists,  forming  a 
eontrast  with  the  prominences,  which  are  always  bloodless.  There  are 
fkeqnentlj  cysts  on  the  surface.  When  a  section  is  made  through  the 
eentre,  the  cortical  part,  especiaUy  near  the  surface,  seems  to  have  under- 
gone moat  change.  The  part  lying  between  the  cones  and  the  capsule  is 
greatly  thinned,  whilst  there  is  much  alteration  in  color  and  texture.  The 
natural  brown  color  is  replaced  by  a  yellowish-gray  or  buff,  often  inti- 
mately mingled  with  a  red  tint,  as  if  two  materials,  a  red  and  a  yellow, 
were  closely  intermixed.  The  grain  is  closer  and  firmer  than  in  the  nat- 
nial  state.  Cysts  are  often  found  both  in  the  cones  and  cortex.  The 
cones  are  less  affected  than  any  other  portion  of  the  organ ;  when  altered, 
their  color  approaches  that  of  the  cortex. 

When  the  renal  disorder  results  from  heart  disease,  the  kidney  is  larger 
and  much  redder,  both  within  and  without,  than  when  it  comes  on  from 
other  causes.  The  granulations  are  smaller  and  more  indefinite,  and  the 
distinction  of  color  between  the  granulations  and  the  depressions  less 
marked.  The  organ  is  harder  and  more  brittle,  often  loaded  with  blood, 
which  should  be  soaked  out  to  make  the  buff  color  of  the  cortex  appa- 
rent. 

The  minute  changes  in  advanced  granular  degeneration,  as  seen  by  the 
microscope,  show  that  the  essence  of  this  affection  consists  in  a  slow  irri- 
tation of  the  connective  tissue,  especially  that  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  Malpighian  bodies  and  bloodvessels,  followed  by  a  prolifera- 
tion of  that  tissue,  so  that  it  gradually  usurps  the  place  of  the  tubules, 
which  it  contracts  and  flattens  till  they  become  mere  threads.  The  mi- 
croscopic appearances  are  as  follows :  The  most  conspicuous  alterations 
are  at  the  surface  immediately  beneath  the  capsule,  at  the  points  of  super- 
ficial depression,  little  streamlets  of  fibrous  tissue  passing  into  the  organ 
ind  embedding  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  compressing  the  tubes.  As 
the  fibroid  material  extends  inwards,  it  becomes  difiused,  and  spreads 
over  and  between  all  the  tubes  in  its  neighborhood.  Or  its  existence  may 
he  chiefly  indicated  by  the  contraction  it  has  caused,  so  that  an  angular 
ipace  under  the  capsule  is  seen  fllled  by  the  shrivelled  remains  of  the 
tabes.  In  such  cases  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  aggregated,  owing  to  the 
contraction  of  the  parts  between  them,  while  they  resist  the  compressing 
igency.     The  new  fibrous  tissue  is  sometimes  seen  in  isolated  patches  of 
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some  extent  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cortex.  In  some  portions  th 
tical  tubes  have  been  reduced  to  impermeable  microscopic  threads, ' 
in  others  they  are  irregularly  dilated.  The  efiUsion  which  leads 
crease  of  fibrous  tissue  does  not  take  place  uniformly  throughout,  1 
points  a  little  removed  from  each  other.  The  tubes  in  the  track  < 
effusion  may  be  involved  whilst  others  escape,  and,  in  the  earlier  i 
of  the  disease  particularly,  many  tubes  may  be  found  perfectly  n£ 
Those  which  are  altered  are  in  one  or  two  conditions,  both  of  whi< 
commonly  found  in  the  same  kidney :  (a)  they  are  packed  with  e 
lium,  or  distended  with  dark  granular  matter,  probably  the  result  < 
breaking  up  of  the  cells  subsequent  to  their  detachment  from  the  v 
the  tube ;  (6)  a  transparent  fibrinous  material  may  take  the  place  < 
epithelial  lining,  and  occupy  the  tubes.  This  material  may  be  quit 
form  and  glossy,  or  studded  with  oil-globules.  Sometimes  it  is  brok 
into  very  fine  fragments,  and  passes  out  with  the  urine  as  dark,  c 
granular  casts,  which  often  look  opaque  and  granular  till  touche( 
acetic  acid,  when  they  become  clear,  and  show  the  broken  pieces  of  1 
of  which  they  chiefly  consist.  The  condition  of  the  tubes  which  for 
cones  is  precisely  the  same. 

In  all  cases,  excepting  those  in  which  the  contraction  of  the  or 
extreme,  the  epithelium  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  healthy  kid 
alteration  of  form  alone,  the  cells  becoming  somewhat  angular, 
cramped  in  growing  space,  is  sometimes  seen  in  very  advanced  cas 

In  the  later  stages  there  are  always  cysts,  both  in  the  cortex  and  i 
generally  very  minute,  though  sometimes  conspicuous  to  the  nake 
Frequently  these  have  a  linear  arrangement,  particularly  evident 
cones,  where  they  are  often  oval  in  shape,  and  lie  end  to  end  like  a 
of  sausages.  Their  walls  are  of  thin  membrane,  upon  which  nuclei  o 
epithelial  cells  are  seen,  thus  closely  resembling  the  neighboring  i 
they  are  produced  by  accumulation  of  fluid  in,  and  distension  o 
part  of  the  tube  which  remains  open  between  two  points  of  obstri 
or  by  dropsical  distension  of  the  capsules  of  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
necks  have  been  similarly  closed  by  external  pressure.  The  large 
kidney,  where  it  is  transformed  into  a  collection  of  large  cysts,  is  ] 
bly  only  an  extravagant  extension  of  the  process. 

Lardaceons  Degeneration  of  the  Kidney Examined  at  the  earli 

which  the  change  can  be  recognized,  the  kidney  is  slightly  pal 
ansemic.  If  altered  in  consistence  it  is  a  little  flrmer.  The  surl 
smooth.  Later  there  is  an  increase  of  size,  the  kidneys,  when  fatty 
weighing  10  or  11  ozs.  each;  and  the  capsule  becomes  adherent,  ai 
cortex  is  firm,  pale,  and  thicker  than  natural.  When  there  is  fatty  < 
lium,  the  cortex  is  of  a  pale  fawn-color  and  opaque,  like  a  parsnip. . 
the  size  is  less,  with  no  fat,  the  cortex  has  a  pinkish  or  gray  translu 
most  observable  near  the  capsule.  If  the  gray  effusion  is  abunda 
organ  is  firm  and  elastic.  Sometimes  the  two  conditions  coexii^ 
specks  or  lines  being  separated  by  gray  waxy  matter.  The  capsule 
adherent ;  the  surface,  still  smooth,  is  marked  by  a  few  superficial  < 
depressions,  and  has  a  general  bloodless  appearance,  variegat< 
irregular  red  blotches,  or  a  few  stellate  vessels.  The  effusion  18 
tubular,  and  has  the  same  contractile  tendency  as  in  granular  d 
According  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  rate  at  which  t): 
tracting  process  goes  on,  the  appearance  and  bulk  of  the  organ 
Sometimes  the  surface  is  covered  with  large  smooth  elevations*  giv 
undulating  outline ;  at  times  it  is  uneven  in  places,  and  elsewhere  mi 
again,  in  the  most  advanced  stage,  the  organ  is  shrunken  out  of 
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having  lost  more  in  width  and  thickness  than  in  length,  with  a  lean 
and  attenuated  look ;  and  when  the  capsule  is  with  difficulty  removed, 
the  surface  has  a  sandy  texture.  On  section  the  cortex  is  found  much 
thinned,  and  contains  numbers  of  shining  dots  like  specks  of  glass,  which 
are  the  enlarged  and  altered  Malpighian  bodies.  Cysts,  usually  of  very 
small  size,  are  common. 

Early  in  the  disease  the  iodine  solution  only  dots  the  Malpighian 
bodies ;  sometimes  they  will  stand  out  like  grains  of  brown  sand ;  later 
brown  lines  becx)me  visible  on  the  cones,  which  are  affected  straight  ves- 
sels; finally,  almost  the  whole  substance,  as  well  as  the  surface,  will 
give  the  characteristic  color, — the  deep  brown  shade  of  polished  walnut 
wood,  which  contrasts  with  the  light  yellow  hue  of  the  healthy  portions. 

There  are  three  successive  steps  in  the  minute  and  essential  changes^ 
as  shown  by  the  microscope :  a.  An  alteration  in  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels ;  6.  An  efibsion  through  them  into  the  tissue  and  cavities  of  the 
gland  ;  c.  Consequent  changes  in  the  tubes,  causing  their  obstruction. 

The  bloodvessels  primarily  and  chiefly  affected  are  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  the  vasa  afferentia,  and  the  arteriolte  rectae  of  the  cones.  By  the 
time  the  change  has  extended  to  the  straight  vessels,  or  often  while  it  is 
apparently  limited  to  the  Malpighian  bodies,  an  effusion  of  fibrinous  mat- 
ter has  taken  place  into  the  iutertubular  tissues,  especially  near  the  sur- 
Ikoe,  seldom  equally  diffused,  but  poured  out  in  greater  bulk  at  those 
points  where  the  course  of  an  artery  has  determined  the  position  of  a 
fiunily  of  Malpighian  bodies.  Around  these  new  tissue  is  often  seen* 
embedding  the  tubes  which  lie  in  its  way,  and,  by  its  contraction,  reduc- 
ing them  to  solid  threads,  or  cutting  them  up  into  minute  cysts.  The 
•sme  material  is  poured  out  into  the  tubes,  forming  waxy,  fibrinous  casts, 
passed  in  the  urine. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disorder  the  natural  structure  of  the  cor- 
tical tubes  is  displayed  with  great  distinctness ;  they  are  fixedly  open, 
and  the  epithelial  cells  adhere  with  much  tenacity  to  their  walls  :  this  is 
due  to  minute  fibrous  exudation,  which  glues  the  cells  to  each  other  and 
to  the  tube.  Sometimes  the  tubes  become  obstructed  by  catarrh,  as  in 
tabai  nephritis,  and  they  then  become  plugged  with  fatty  or  natural 
epithelium.  The  tubes  may  be  distended  by  fibrinous  plugs,  and  are 
often  irregularly  dilated  and  constricted  by  the  contractile  tissue  around 
them.  Cysts,  from  transformation  of  the  tubes  and  dilatation  of  the  Mal- 
pighian bodies,  are  found  embedded  in  the  new  growth. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  constantly  associated  with  this  disease. 

The  relation  of  the  morbid  changes  to  the  symptoms  is  evident.  The 
primary  and  essential  alteration  in  the  arterioles,  though  it  thickens  their 
wails,  makes  them  leaky ;  hence  an  unnatural  outpouring  from  the  Mal- 
pighian vessels,  and  an  increase  of  urine,  which  at  the  same  time  is  mixed 
with  serum.  The  tubes  remain  freely  open,  and  for  a  long  time  nothing 
hinders  the  passage  of  serous  or  aqueous  fluid  from  the  Malpighian 
bodies.  The  fibrinous  part  of  the  exudation  which  passes  from  them 
forms  the  casts  which  are  so  abundant.  Partly  by  the  plugging  produced 
in  this  wa^',  and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  certain  amount  of  tubal 
inflammation*  which  is  apt  to  come  on  towards  the  end  of  the  disease, 
the  tubes  become  obstructed,  and  the  hitherto  copious  urine  becomes 
scanty, — diminution  of  urine  being  in  every  form  of  kidney  disorder,  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  obstruction  of  the  tubes.] 

*  [Dr.  Dickinson  supposes  that  the  efi'used  deposit  becomes  converted  into  fibroid 
tkioe ;  but,  as  Urdaceous  disease  of  the  kidney  is  often  coraplicatud  with  granular 
diHsase,  it  is  a  question  whether  this  finely  nucleated  new  tissue  is  not  the  result  of  a 
proliferation  ox  connectiye  tissue,  the  result  of  the  granular  disease.] 
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Canses — ^The  exciting  causes  of  Blight's  disease  may  be  eiu 
ated  under  the  following  heads, — ^namely,  hereditary  tenden 
constitution  of  body,  age,  sex,  climate,  occupation,  habit  oi 
intemperance,  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  influence  of  zyi 
disease  poisons. 

[Table  showing  age  at  which  the  three  forms  of  Kenal  Disease  i 
nats  fatally,  calculated  from  cases  under  the  obsertation  0 
Dickinson. 

percentage  of  cases  fatal  at  different  periods. 

*-^  Tabal  Grannlar  Lardaeeoi 

^^'  Nttphritls.         D«sener»tloii.  Diiie«a«. 

From  0  to  10, 87  0         6 

"  11  "  20, 17  0  18 

**  21  "  30, 23  11  86 

«»  81  "  40 18  18  It) 

"  41  **  60, 10  80  16 

"  61  "  60, 0  82         6 

"  61  "  70, 0  6         6 

"  71  "  80, 0  8         0] 

Intemperance,  gout,  and  disease  of  the  heart  are  the  cii 
stances  which  seem  to  bring  about  the  disease  most  frequen 
advanced  life. 

[Granular  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  frequently  associated  with 
In  69  fatal  cases  there  were  16  in  which  the  disorder  was  dependent 
or  coincident  with,  gout.  The  latter  is  invariably  the  primary  atf 
(Dickinson).  Dr.  Garrod  has  shown  that  the  gouty  habit  is  often 
elated  with  lead  poisoning. 

Granular  degeneration  is  produced  by  the  slow  absorption  of  lea* 
is  constantly  met  with  amongst  painters,  plumbers,  compositors,  at 
workers,  and  is  the  only  form  of  renal  disease  caused  by  chronic 
poison.  Of  42  men  who  had  had  to  do  with  lead,  and  who  died  fro 
ease  or  accident,  and  were  examined  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  2 
distinct  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  and  in  most  that  d 
led  to  the  death  of  the  patient  (Dickinson).  A  man  with  a  blue  1 
the  gums,  and  having  albuminuria,  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  subj 
granular  kidney.] 

In  youth  and  childhood  the  hereditary  constitution  of  bod 
posure  to  cold,  or  the  eftects  of  fever,  such  as  scarlatina,  erysi 
measles,  variola,  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  tuberculosis ;  tl 
discriminate  and  excessive  indulgence  in  fermented  liquors,  si 
alcohol,  ale,  stout ;  the  ingestion  of  turpentine,  ether,  naj: 
chloroform,  and  the  like,  are  the  circumstances  and  agents  i 
tend  to  that  morbid  state  of  the  constitution,  and  that  iin{ 
state  of  the  digestive  functions  which  lead  to  Bright's»di8ea8< 

[A  tendency  to  general  fibroid  ))roliferation  in  many  parts  of  the 
in  old  age,  and  amongst  drinkers  of  ardent  spirits,  is  well  known 
article  on  Fibroid  Degeneration  of  the  Lung,  by  the  Editor,  it 
volume.)  This  general  tendency,  from  whatever  cause  it  arise,  may 
the  kidney  in  common  with  other  organs.  Dr.  Dickinson  found  i 
cases  of  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  the  liver  cirrhosed  in  37  j 
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1  in  7),  while  there  was  noticeable  thickening  in  the  capsule  of  the  spleen 
in  47  (aboat  1  in  5).j 

A  cold,  humid,  and  variable  climate  is  another  powerful  predis- 
posing cause ;  although  the  disease  is  also  by  no  means  infrequent 
m  tropical  climates. 

[The  geographical  distribution  of  Bright's  disease  shows  its  intimate 
dependence  on  atmospheric  influences.  Albuminuria,  as  a  primary  dis- 
order, belongs  especially  to  temperate  climates.  Arctic  cold  and  equap 
torial  heat  seem  alike  inimical  to  its  development.  It  chiefly  abounds 
where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  not  far  fh)m  50^  Fahr.  In 
Melbourne,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  about  57°,  the  disease  is  scarcely 
less  prevalent  than  in  London.  On  the  Mediterranean  coast  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  (Chambers)  ;  in  India  it  is  very  infrequent  (Morton)  ;  whilst 
Iceland  is  almost  exempt  (Hjaltelin). 

There  is  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  variability  of  tem- 
perature and  the  existence  of  Bright's  disease ;  but  no  direct  connection 
between  it  and  humidity  of  the  air  appears.  The  reader  may  consult 
with  advantage  the  excellent  chapter  of  Dr.  Dickinson  ^^  On  Climate  in 
Relation  to  Renal  Disease,"  in  his  late  work  On  Albuminuria,'] 

These  are  causes  which  act  directly  upon  the  blood  and  nervous 
system,  through  the  digestive  and  secretory  functions ;  and  which 
tend  to  interfere  especially  with  the  circulation  and  secretion  of  the 
kidney.  The  hereditary  constitution  of  the  body  is  of  great  im- 
portance. There  may  be  such  inherited  weakness  of  constitution 
that  impaired  digestion  may  at  once  lead  to  the  development  of 
Bnght's  disease,  rather  than  to  any  other  constitutional  disease. 

There  are  causes,  also,  of  Bright  s  disease  which  may  be  regarded 
as  mechanical  causes  of  irritation,  but  which  so  secondarily  affect 
the  constitution  of  a  person  predisposed  to  the  disease  that  Bright's 
^sease  rather  than  any  other  is  the  result — e,  ^.,  the  irritation  of 
blows,  of  cantharides,  or  other  irri  cants ;  the  presence  of  calculi  in 
the  kidney,  the  practice  of  onanism,  or  excessive  venery,  the  exist- 
ence of  amenorrhcea  or  uterine  irritation.  Dr.  Goodfellow  points 
out  that  the  influence  of  spirits  and  of  beer  tends  each  to  induce  a 
distinct  variety  of  morbid  kidney.  From  the  action  of  spirits  the 
kidneys  do  not  enlarge,  nor  vary  much  from  the  normal  weight ; 
bat  they  become  extensively  granular,  and  full  of  small  cysts.  The 
cortical  portion  is  greatly  reduced  in  thickness,  and  there  is  much 
fiitty  matter  in  them. 

[Dr.  Dickinson  is  at  variance  with  most  authorities  in  his  estimate  of 
tlie  effects  of  alcohol  in  the  production  of  granular  degeneration  of  the 
kidney.  Hier  conclusions,  resting  on  pathological  facts,  and  large  obser- 
TAtion  with  8i)ecial  reference  to  this  point,  do  not  accord  with  opinions 
based  on  theoretical  considerations  alone,  for  he  believes  that,  while  exodss 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  a  pre-eminent  cause  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
and  of  the  lungs,  it  rarely  injures  the  kidney,  and  that  when  it  does  act 
prejadicially  there,  it  gives  rise  to  tubal  nephritis  with  fatty  epithelial  de- 
feneration, rather  than  granular  change.   He  brings  forward  a  large  body 
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of  facts  in  support  of  his  views  which  are  worthy  of  farther  investip;: 
For  instance,  he  shows,  by  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-Gene rs 
comparing  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  alcohol  with  those  from 
disease,  that  the  prevalence  of  the  one  bears  no  proportion  to  the  [ 
lence  of  the  other,  but  rather  the  contrary  holds  good.] 

In  persons  who  become  the  subjects  of  Bright's  disease  fron 
excessive  consumption  of  beer,  the  lesions  of  the  kidney  are  ^ 
ally  of  a  mixed  nature,  something  between  the  large  white  ki 
seen  after  scarlatina  and  the  true  granular  kidney,  with  more  o 
fatty  deposit  both  in  the  tubes  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue. 

But  while  intempemnce  in  drinking  is  a  well-recognized  car 
Bright's  disease,  it  is  not  unknown  among  children  and  other 
sons  whose  manner  of  life  has  been  strictly  sober.  Dr.  Watson 
tions  the  example  of  a  voung  girl,  fifteen  years  old,  who  had  i 
menstruated,  and  who  became  affected  with  Bright's  disease ; 
he  remarks  that  the  disorder  has  been  known  in  many  instanc 
follow  a  sudden  check  or  suppression  of  the  catamenia. 

Diagnosis — The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  the  albumen  it 
tains  when  persistent,  and  the  amount  of  the  solid  constituent 
the  first  indications  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  To  deter 
the  albumen,  a  small  quantity  of  the  urine  in  a  test-tube  mui 
slowly  and  gently  heated  to  the  boiling-yointj  by  the  flame 
spirit-lamp,  when,  if  albumen  is  present,  it  will  appear  in  the 
of  a  whitish  cloud,  of  which  the  constituent  particles  multiply 
collect,  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  is  considerable,  into  small  c 
fragments  or  flakes.  These  will  gradually  subside  to  the  lower 
of  the  tube  when  permitted  to  rest,  leaving  the  supernatant  1 
clear,  and  so  indicate  approximativelv  the  amount  of  albi 
present.  A  second  specimen  of  the  urine  should  be  taken  ii 
other  tube,  and,  after  it  has  been  thus  boiled,  an  excess  of  i 
acid  may  be  poured  into  the  tube,  when  the  albumen  present 
be  precipitated  in  a  flaky  or  pulpy  form.  This  latter  method  i 
best  where  the  urine  to  be  tested  is  alkaline ;  but  both  met 
should  be  employed  in  every  case  ;  and  they  are  sufficient  to  t 
mine  the  presence  of  albumen. 

The  amount  of  solid  constituents  may  be  determined  appro: 
tively  at  the  bedside  by  the  following  formula :  K  D  — »  the 
sity  or  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  and  A  —  the  difference  bet 
1000  and  its  density,  the  quantity  of  solids  in  1000  grains  wi 
«-  A  X  2.33  for  diabetic  urine,  and  by  2  for  most  cases.  Supp 
the  specific  gravity  to  be  10.20,  then  20  x  2.33  «-  46.60,  whi 
the  amount  of  solids  in  1000  grains  of  urine ;  or  simply  multip 
the  last  two  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  by  2  for  most  cases 
by  2.33  for  diaoetic  urine,  will  give  the  amount  in  grammes  of  i 
in  1000  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  (Parkes). 

The  formula  of  Trapp  (the  error  of  which,  according  to  V 
cannot  exceed  one-tenth  in  healthy  and  one-fifth  in  morbid  i 
is  the  best  for  urine  not  diabetic^  and  is  as  follows :  If  A  ropre 
the  excess  of  the  specific  gravity  of  urine  above  that  of  watoi 
amount  of  the  solid  constituents  of  1000  parts  of  urine  will  b< 
resented  by  2  A. 
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A  Bofficient  approximation  to  the  truth  for  clinical  purposes  is 
gained  by  such  formulsB ;  but  they  can  never  supersede  the  exact 
proeeasee  necessary  for  scientific  investigation  (Christison). 

The  following  table,  calculated  by  Dr.  G.  Bird,  according  to  Dr. 
Christison 's  formula,  ailbrds  results  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
guidance  of  the  student  or  practitioner,  and  shows  at  a  glance  the 
number  of  grains  of  solids,  and  the  weight  of  a  fluid  ounce  of  urine, 
of  every  density  from  1010  to  1040: 


1 

W«ifbtof 
1  rhiid  (hmoe. 

SoIMa  In 
1  Flald  Onnoe. 

Weight  of 
1  Fluid  Onnoe. 

(Solid!  in 
1  Flald  Ounce. 

Ormina. 

Or»iiifl. 

Urttvitj. 

Grains. 

Graine. 

1010 

441.8 

10.283 

1025 

448.4 

26.119 

1011 

442.3 

11.337 

1026 

448.8 

27.188 

1012 

442.7 

12.377 

1027 

^       449.3 

28.265 

1013 

443.1 

13.421 

1028 

449.7 

29.338 

1014 

443.6 

14.470 

1029 

450.1 

30.413 

1015 

444.0 

15.517 

1030 

450.6 

31.496 

1016 

444.5 

16.570 

1031 

451.0 

32.575 

1017 

444.9 

17.622 

1032 

451.6 

33.663 

1018 

445.2 

18.671 

1033 

451.9 

35.746 

1019 

445.8 

19.735 

1034 

452.3 

36.831 

i    10^ 

446.2 

20.792 

1035 

452.8 

37.925 

i    1021 

446.6 

21.852 

1036 

453.2 

38.014 

1022 

447.1 

22.918 

1037 

453.6 

39.104 

1023 

447.6 

23.981 

1038 

464.1 

40.206 

1024 

448.0 

24.051 

1039 

454.5 

41.300 

The  hydnemia  is  indicated  bv  the  general  paleness  or  ansemic 
tppearance  of  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  even  when  no  albumen 
can  be  discovered  in  the  urine,  these  phenomena  are  of  great  value ; 
and  when  they  are  observed  in  persons  above  the  age  of  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  the  physician  should  at  once  examine  the  patient 
and  his  urine  closely  from  day  to  day,  in  order  that  he  may  detect 
aa  early  as  possible  the  other  symptoms  and  conditions  which  are 
characteristic  of  Bright's  disease.  The  8|)ecific  gravity  of  the  urine, 
the  quantity  passed  daily,  the  amount  of  urea  and  of  other  solids 
contained  in  the  daily  discharge,  should  all  be  closely  observed, 
and  whether  there  be  not  slight  puffiness  of  the  eyelids  in  the 
morning,  or  indications  of  serum  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  The 
paleness  is  not  a  dry  waxy  paleness,  as  in  chlorosis  or  anfemia-chlo- 

ris.     It  is  a  paleness  characteristic  of  dropsy. 

When  the  disease  is  established,  and  its  diagnosis  confirmed, 
much  information  will  be  obtained  as  a  guide  to  treatment,  and  as 
an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  peculiar  morbid  condition  in  which 
the  kidney  may  be,  by  a  daily  microscopic  examination  of  the  uri- 
nary se<liinents,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Btisliam  in  his  excellent 
treatise  on  Dropfn/  connected  with  Disease  of  the  Kidney. 

The  8pe<*ific  cell-characters  of  the  sediments  have  been  found  by 
Dr.  liashani  to  he  a  more  certain  guide  in  prognosis  than  can  be 
famished   by  any  other  property  of  the  urine,  or  by  any  other 


rosis. 
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symptom  exhibited  by  the  patient.  The  cell-elements  associ 
with  albuminous  urine  undergo  marked  alteration  and  chanj 
the  renal  disease  advances.  Under  all  circumstances  it  is  diff 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  rate  of  progress  or  advance  of 
lesion  in  the  kidney ;  and  hitherto  the  physician  has  been  usi 

fuided  in  his  prognosis  by  the  subsidence  of  the  dropsy,  or  bj 
iminution  or  the  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  The  m 
scopic  examination  of  the  cell-elements  is  now  recognized  as  y 
ing  more  certainty  to  the  opinion  which  may  be  formed  as  t< 
progress  of  the  renal  degeneration. 

Tne  quantity  of  albumen  present  is  an  important  point  t 
considered,  along  with  the  characters  of  the  tuDular  or  organic 
ments  contained  in  the  urine  ;  and  in  private  practice  the  am 
of  albumen  passed  is  approximatively  judged  of  by  noting  the  . 
which  the  coagvlwrn  of  albumen  occupies  in  the  tube  after  I 
allowed  to  rest.  The  phraseology  recommended  by  Dr.  Chris 
to  express  the  proportions  observed  by  the  eye  is  as  follows : 

1.  Gelatinous  by  heat.  2.  Very  strongly  coaaulaMe  by  he 
nearly  the  whole  tube.  3.  Strongly  coagvlMe — ^half  the  tube 
Moderately  coagulaMe — one-quarter  of  the  tube.  5.  Slightly  a 
laMe — one-eighth.  6.  Feebly  coagulable — ^less  than  one-eighth 
Hazy  by  heat — ^no  visible  flakes  of  albumen. 

The  epithelial  cells  thrown  off  from  the  renal  tubes,  as  wc 
the  casts  which  accompany  them,  suffer  very  material  and  ob^ 
alteration  as  the  disease  of  the  kidney  advances.     These  ehc 
consist  in  palpable  deviations  from  the  standard  structure  of  hei 
epithelium.    The  cells  lining  the  straight  tubes  are  the  last  t 
hi  bit  any  character  of  degeneration ;  and  in  no  case  do  the  ce 
the  kidney-tubes  appear  in  the  urine  except  under  the  influen 
disease.     Any  one  single  examination  of  the  urine  is  not  suffi 
to  determine  the  staee  to  which  the  disease  has  advanced, 
only  by  comparing  the  character  of  the  deposit  of  one  period 
another,  and  noting  carefully  the  altered  appearance  of  the 
and  cells,  and  the  direction  of  whatever  change  is  taking  { 
that  an  approximation  of  more  or  less  certainty  is  made  regai 
the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  sediment  found  in  albuminous  urine  consists  principal 
cvlindrical  forms  moulded  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  ot  the  kit 
These  present  different  characters  according  to  the  stage  of  th^ 
ease  or  the  intensitv  of  the  morbid  process.  They  may  be  e 
coarsely  granular,  finely  granular,  or  partly  granular,  and  t 
parent,  or  completely  hyaline.  Associated  witli  these  casts  are 
ous  cell-structures — ^blood-cell,  epithelium-cell,  compound  gra 
cell,  and  various  modifications  of  cell-growth,  as  may  occur  di 
the  advance  of  acute  or  chronic  disease.  When  hemorrhage  1 
place  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  from  rupture  of  the  JMaTpifi 
capillaries,  the  coagulum  formed  is  washed  away,  and  appea 
the  urine  as  a  cylindrical  cast  of  a  granular  appearance,  entunj 
a  number  of  blood-cells  within  its  mould.  These  casts  are  U8 
stained  of  a  red  color  bjr  the  heematin  of  the  effused  blood.  A 
hemorrhagic  state  subsides,  epithelial  cells  appear  in  the  east,  n 
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with  blood-corpuflcleB,  which  gradually  become  lesa  numerous,  and 
altimately  disappear.  In  &vorable  cases  the  casts  become  more  and 
more  finelv  granular,  and  daily  more  transparent,  and  the  epithe- 
tinm-celle  less  and  lees  abundant.  In  other  less  favorable  cases  vari- 
ous modificatioDS  of  cell-development  occur ;  resplendent  granules 
•{^tear,  and  free  nuclei  accompany  the  east ;  compound  granule-cells 
are  discharged,  abortive  epithelial  cells  appear,  with  disintegrated 
grannie-cells  in  the  shape  of  grape-like  clusters  of  nuclei ;  and  other 
evidence  of  cell-transformation  indicates  the  nature  and  direction 
which  the  renal  disease  may  be  taking.  It  is  the  progressive  and 
day  by  day,  or  week  by  week,  alteration  of  cell-formation  which 
aocoiQpaniee  the  casts  of  albnm>nous  urine  which  must  be  watched 
to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  first  departure  from  the  healthy  type  of  the  secreting  kid- 
i)n--cell  is  evinced  by  its  l>ecoming  more  granular,  the  single  nucleus 
being  either  obscured  or  accompanied  by  other  naclear  gratiulee. 
The  celts  become  larger  and  larger,  and  present  a  cloudy  appear- 
ance ;  for  a  larger  quantity  of  material  than  usual  has  been  taken 
ap  by  the  cells.  Tne  entire  uriniferous  tubules  are  thereby  ren- 
dered broader,  and  even  to  the  naked  eye  such  a  tube  looks  white 
snd  opaque.  The  individual  cells  are  difiicult  to  isolate,  because 
they  adhere  closely  together,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of 
ooheeion  they  have  undergone.  The  few  granules  normally  present 
in  the  cells  have  accumulated  and  multiplied  in  greater  and  greater 
numbers  the  greater  the  energy  with  which  the  morbid  process  is 
being  carried  on,  so  that  even  the  nucleus  gradually  gro^s  indis- 
tinct. This  is  the  condition  described  by  Virchow  as  that  of 
'*doudy  swelling"  (triibe  Schwellung),  Fig.  1.  It  is  the  progressive 
and  constant  increase  of  such  compound 
p«nuli>-cells  in  the  urine,  or  of  cells  becoming 
more  degenerate  and  comix>und,  with  a  pro- 
portionate decrease  of  epithelium,  which  is 
the  index  of  advancing  disease.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  cells  is  usually  preceded  by  a 
rtate  of  inflannnatory  congestion ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  ol  these  cells,  and  the 
d^fTvc  of  degeneration  to  which  they  ha\e 
advanced,  so  is  the  degenerative  proLCSs  in 
the  kidney  indicated.  W  hen  groujis  of  grape- 
like (botryoidul)  clusters  of  resplendent  grim- 
nl«  appear  in  the  urine,  they  are  generally  the  _ 
Dnclei  of  various  cells,  and  indicate  a  deterio-  ioooibof«oiocbxsiiirii«iii. 
rated  or  atrophic  state  of  cell-development, 
which  eventually  becomes  so  powerless  that 
nothing  remains  but  a  heaii  of  granules.  These  accumulating  in 
the  toboR  and  Malpighian  bodies,  eventually  constitute  a  fatty  de- 
geDorati<m  of  the  whole  kidney.  The  occurrence  of  such  clusters 
in  the  urine  is  generally  associated  with  a  subacute  process  of  dis- 

*  C<>DVi>luUd  urinary  tubulo  fVom  the  corlri  of  &  kidney  in  Bri^ht'i  dlneaie  (after 
Tikcaow).  (a.)  Tolerably  normal  Bpitbclium',  {b.)  Suus  o( '•  cloudy  noellingi"  (e.) 
CoMmcDctng  fatty  degeaanttioQ  and  dliint«gratioii. 
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ease  ;  and  when  the  clusters  hecome  daily  more  numerous,  they  fu 
nish  very  unfavorable  indications.    The  large  compound  cell  or  i: 
flammation-globule  of  Gluge  never  makes  its  appearance  except  i 
a  sequel  to  a  state  of  hypersemia.     There  is  a  period  in  favorab 
cases  where  little  or  no  epithelium  is  visible,  and  where  transparei 
hyaline  or  waxy  casts  are  alone  seen.    They  are  more  abundan 
and  more  freauent  in  the  chronic  form  of  Bright's  disease  than  i 
the  acute ;  ana  are  then  present  in  the  urine  of  the  mildest  and  moe 
tractable  cases  equally  with  the  severest  and  most  fatal.    Their  pai 
ticular  import  depends  on  the  cell-structures  with  which  they  ar 
associated,  and  liKewise  on  the  relations  as  to  time  which  othe 
kinds  of  casts  bear  towards  them.    Although  they  have  been  namec 
hyaline,  yet  occasionally  they  contain  traces  of  granular  matter  oi 
cell-elements.    If  they  appear  in  the  urine  very  shortly  after  hsema 
turia,  they  may  be  accepted  as  indicating  a  state  of  catarrh  of  thi 
renal  tubes,  which  in  all  probability  will  prove  remediable  and  tract 
able.    In  such  cases  an  epithelium-cell  is  seen  here  and  there  in  the 
urine,  and  sometimes  a  compound  granule-cell ;  but  these  are  not 
numerous,  and  do  not  increase.    In  other  cases  the  glairy  moulds  oi 
the  tubes  contain  numerous  abortive  cells  in  almost  daily  increasing 
numbers.     Compound  granule-cells  are  then  always  present,  clusters 
of  granules  (botryoidal  or  crescentic),  and  free  nuclei  are  seen. 
These  appearances  are  characteristic  of  a  chronic  subacute  process^ 
which  progresses  slowly,  very  insidiously,  and  is  too  often  irremedi- 
able. 

In  a  third  variety  of  Bright's  disease  where  these  hyaline  caste 
are  seen,  few  or  no  epithelial  cells  are  present,  but  the  appearances 
are  characteristic  of  broken-up  cell-structures;  clusters  of  granules 
are  seen,  having  more  and  more  the  app^earance  of  fat-granules. 
Many  acquire  a  large  size,  and  contain  oil  in  abundance.  In  the 
more  advanced  cases  the  casts  seem  made  up  of  the  fatty  and  oily 
materials,  and  hence  they  have  acquired  the  name  of  fatty  or  oily 
casts.     They  indicate  the  highest  stated  of  fatty  degeneration. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  variety  of  the  hyaline  or  transparent  cast, 
and  which,  from  the  absence  of  all  structure  visible  in  it,  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  waxy  cast.  This  cast  may  be  formed  either 
in  the  smaller  convoluted  tubes  or  in  the  larger  straight  tubes  of 
Bellini.  They  seem  to  be  composed  of  some  viscid  material,  and 
become  faintly  granular  on  the  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid. 

The  following  may  be  stated  as  a  general  summary  of  the  results 
relative  to  easts  in  the  urine  in  Bright's  disease : 

The  blood-casts  represent  more  or  less  active  hypersemia  and  hemor- 
rhae^e  from  the  kidney. 

The  coarsely  granular  epithelial  casty  with  its  compound  inflam- 
mation-corpuscle, and  accompanied  by  amori)hou8  granular  flakes 
stained  with  hsematin,  represent  the  period  of  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion. 

TTie  finely  granular  semi-transparent  casts ^  with  scattered  epithe- 
lium and  granule-cells,  represent  the  period  of  subsidence  of  the 
inflammatory  process. 

The  transparent  castSj  with  compound  cells,  or  with  isolated  trans- 
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parent  molecules  and  grape-like  clusters  of  granules,  represent  a 
stage  of  chronic  subacute  disease  of  very  grave  import ;  and  if  these 
casts  become  more  and  more  loaded  with  large  and  gradually  in- 
creasing fat-granules  and  oil-drops,  the  progress  of  fatal  fatty  de- 
generation is  clearly  marked  (Basham). 

Deteriorating  conditions  such  as  have  been  here  described  are 
not  limited  to  the  kidney  in  Bright's  disease.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  nutrition  of  most  of  the  textures  and  organs  of  the 
body  proportionally  fails ;  and  although  not  so  apparent,  because 
not  maniieeted  in  a  manner  capable  of  being  demonstrated  during 
life,  yet  the  tissues  of  every  organ  become  more  or  less  degenerate 
and  mefficient  for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  cells  of  the  fiver  are 
invariably  loaded  with  an  abnormal  amount  of  fat  in  all  fatal  cases 
of  Brieht's  disease ;  and  the  heart-fibre  and  arterial  textures  ex- 
hibit uie  microscopic  characters  of  atrophy  and  granular  or  fatty 
degeneration.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  surfaces  is  a  common 
complication. 

The  origin  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  cannot  be  traced  with  cer- 
taintv  in  all  cases.  It  is  one  of  those  diseases,  like  phthisis,  in 
which  the  patient  rarely  applies  to  the  physician  till  the  disease  has 
made  considerable  advances,  often  beyond  any  remedy  or  means  of 
cure.  The  commencement  of  it  cannot  be  recalled  or  described  by 
any  other  terms  than  "a  gradual  failure  of  the  general  health,'* 
which  is  usually  designated  as  "  breaking  up  of  the  constitution." 
If  the  urine  be  examined  at  the  earliest  stage,  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  albumen  may  be  detected,  and  the  sediment  shows 
examples  of  granular  casts,  with  more  or  less  decayed  and  broken- 
up  cell-structure.  These  phenomena  often  manifest  themselves 
long  before  any  dropsical  symptoms  point  to  the  existence  of  renal 
lesions.  There  are  also  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  urine  at  this 
early  stage  is  non-albuminous. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  relation  of  the  hyaline,  trans- 

Sarent,  and  waxy  casts  to  the  early  and  remediable  forms  of  Bright's 
isea^^e.  In  favorable  cases  such  cysts  become  more  and  more  trans- 
lucent ;  but  if  the  disease  advances,  numerous  cell-forms  occur,  and 
are  passed  along  with  it ;  and  when  the  casts  continue  to  present 
week  after  week  a  great  number  of  free  nuclei,  associated  with 
hyaline  cylinders — numerous  compound  granular  cells,  some  with, 
Bonie  without,  cell-walls — renal  degeneration  in  the  most  obstinate 
and  intractable  form  is  fatally  progressing. 

Without  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  urine  from  day  to  day 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  a  case  likely  to  improve 
under  treatment,  and  one  which  may  be  viewed  as  hopeless ;  and 
without  the  daily  use  of  the  microscope  the  treatment  becomes  at 
the  lK?st  but  merely  guesswork. 

Treatment — It  is  only  the  general  principles  which  can  be  indi- 
cated, inasmuch  as  every  case  requires  a  special  study,  and  a  line  of 
tn*atment  in  detail  peculiar  to  itself.  Whatever  treatment  be 
adopt e<l,  a  long  time  is  necessary  before  any  appreciable  results  are 
obtained,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  persist  in  one  line  of  treat- 
ment steadily  from  week  to  week,  and  even  from  month  to  month. 
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It  IB  obviously  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  be  as  accurate  ; 
possible  in  diagnosis  as  to  the  probable  state  of  the  kidney,  so  as  i 
define  the  Ime  of  treatment  from  the  first  which  may  seem  be 
adapted  for  the  individual  case. 

It  is  a  question  of  very  grave  importance  how  far  vomiting  c 
diarrhoea  ought  to  be  checKcd.    If  either  of  these  occurrences  ai 
suddenly  stopped,  the  gastric  and  intestinal  membrane  acting  a 
the  time  as  an  emunctory  for  the  urea  and  other  excreta  oi  th 
urine,  the  patient  may  be  suddenly  cut  off  by  convulsions,  apoplexj 
or  effusion  into  some  of  the  serous  cavities,  such  as  the  pericanliuii] 
or  the  pleurse,  or  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.     It  is  necessary,  there 
fore,  in  the  first  instance,  to  determine  in  all  chronic  cases  the  pai 
ticular  organ  or  tissue  which  seems  in  each  case  to  be  acting  vicari 
ously.     The  perspirations  are  often  spontaneously  profuse ;  and  thi 
skin  is  by  far  the  safest,  emunctory  tor  the  vicarious  elimination  o: 
urinary  constituents.    Therefore  it  is  important  to  promote  the 
action  of  the  skin  if  it  be  deficient,  and  to  encourage  it  even  if  it  ifi 
already  considerable.    Diaphoretics  are  always  of  essential  service. 
The  best  are  Dover's  powder,  the  warm  bath,  warm  clothing,  and, 
for  convalescents  especially,  a  moderately  warm  climate.    In  Dr. 
Christison's  experience  they  have  always  appeared  most  serviceable 
when  they  are  so  given  as  to  excite  a  gentle  perspiration  during  a 
part  of  the  night. 

[When  the  warm  bath  is  used  its  temperature  at  the  time  the  patient 
enters  it  should  be  98^  Fahr.  and  it  should  be  gradually  raised  to  108° 
Fahr.  After  remaining  in  about  twenty  minutes,  he  should  be  quickly 
dried,  and  wrapped  in  hot  blankets  (Liebermeister).  Alkaline,  hot-air, 
or  vapor  baths  will  promote  cutaneous  action,  and  give  relief.] 

So  it  is  also  safe  to  promote  the  discharge  of  secretions  from  the 
intestinal  canal,  with  due  caution  that  they  do  not  become  excessive, 
so  as  to  pass  into  permanent  diarrhoea.  Urea  and  other  constituents 
of  the  urine  are  found  in  such  discharges  in  large  proportions. 
When  general  anasarca  prevails,  absorption  may  be  promoted  by 
gentle  pressure,  which  at  all  times  must  be  very  cautiously  applied, 
and  the  eftects  closely  watched,  for  such  effusions  afford  great  tem- 
porary relief  to  important  symptoms  which  indicate  the  involve- 
ment of  vital  organs.  Bandaging  to  promote  absorption  is  not 
justifiable  so  long  as  the  anasarca  is  increasing.  Patients  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  go  about  as  long  as  they  are  able,  care  being  taken 
that  they  are  clothed  with  flannel  and  woollen  garments,  [with  an 
oil-silk  suit],  and  otherwise  well  protected  from  chills  or  draughts 
of  cold  air. 

The  quantity  of  urea  passed  by  the  urine  should  be  determined 
daily,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  kidneys  are  capable  of  secreting  and 
eliminating  these  excrementitious  products.  According  to  the  re- 
sults obtained,  the  diet  must  be  regulated,  and  such  measures  taken 
as  are  calculated  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  urea,  and  other  con- 
stituents formed  daily,  to  the  capacity  oi  the  diseased  kidneys  for 
the  work  they  are  able  to  do. 
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In  the  subacute  forms  of  the  disease  the  action  of  the  skin  is 
especially  to  be  promoted  by  such  saline  remedies  as  the  acetate  or 
citrate  of  ammonia^  to  which  may  be  added  one^  twoj  or  three  drachms 
oftht  infusion  of  digitalis^  and  ten  or  fifteen  minims  ofantimonial  wine. 
[Or  the  citrate  of  potash^  made  by  saturating  the  fresh  lemon-juice 
with  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  of  which  half  an  ounce  may  be 
giT-en  every  three  or  four  hours,  diluted  with  water.] 

In  such  cases,  also,  ten  or  fifteen  minima  of  the  tincture  of  the 
percfdoride  ofiron^  or  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
ammonia  may  be  given  every  day  with  one  of  the  meals,  [Or  the 
atetdte  of  iron  mixed  with  liquor  ammonice  acetatis,  or  acetate  of  potash^ 
afl  the  skin  or  kidney  is  to  be  acted  on.]  Every  second  day  a  dose  of 
the  cfynipound  jalap  powder  may  be  given ;  and  if  hypersemia  of  the 
kidneya  prevail,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  from  four  to  six  ounces 
of  blood  from  the  loins  by  cupping  or  by  leeches.  [Or  dry  cups,  or 
hot  stimulating  fomentations  may  be  applied  over  the  loins.]  As 
the  urine  becomes  more  free  from  blood-corpuscles  and  albumen, 
the  iron  medicines  may  be  more  frequently  given,  and  the  com- 
pound jalap  powder  less  frequently. 

A  very  good  formula  for  the  administration  of  salines  and  iron 
in  the  subacute  and  chronic  cases  is  that  given  by  Drs.  Basham 
and  Goodfello w.    It  is  as  follows : 

Uqnor  Ammonise  Acetatis,  SJ-^SU  ?  Acidi  Acetici  diluti,  ii]i;xx-ii]i;xxx- 
iKxl;  Tmct.  Ferri  Perchloridi,  ifj^x-n^xv;  Aquae,  Jj-Jiss. ;  misce,  fiat 
haastos. 

Sniall  doses  frequently  repeated  seem  to  do  better  than  larger 
ODes  given  at  longer  intervals.  These  remedies  tend  to  lessen  the 
wate^  state  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  action  of  the  chalybeate  medi- 
cines IS  of  no  avail  till  after  purgation  has  been  free,  and  when  the 
hot  air  or  warm  baths  have  caused  the  skin  to  act  freely.  A  nu- 
tritious diet  is  then  to  be  given,  combined  with  the  chalybeate 
remedy. 

The  further  treatment  of  the  chronic  forms  of  Bright's  disease 
k  influenced  b^  the  amount  of  the  anasarca  present.  If  consider- 
able anasarca  is  present,  neither  cupping  nor  leeches  can  be  had 
reooorse  to,  on  account  of  the  bruising  and  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation the^  are  apt  to  induce.  The  chalybeate  mixture  already 
mentioned  is  still  found  of  service,  taken  at  least  three  times 
daily,  and  to  it  may  be  added,  from  time  to  tirnQ^ fifteen  or  twenty 
minims  of  the  spiritus  cetheris  nitrici  (Goodfkllow).  The  citrate  of 
iron  and  ammonia  in  from  five  to  ten  grain  doses,  with  the  sulphuric 
or  rhforie  ether y  are  also  good  and  useful  remedies  ;  and  if  the  iron 
medicines  are  found  too  stimulating,  sulphate  of  zinc^  or  tannic  and 
folfic  ncids^  may  be  used  instead.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  to  be 
given  in  doses  of  one  to  three  grains,  three  times  a  day,  in  the  form 
of  pilL,  made  with  extract  of  nop^  and  with  or  without  a  grain  of 
the  extract  of  nux  vomica  ^  or  the  same  dose  of  sulphate  of  zinc  may 
be  given  in  a  draught  combined  with  sulphuric  or  chloric  ether 
(GooDFELLow).     These  latter  medicines  relieve  considerably  the 
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flatulence  and  sensation  of  coldness  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
much  complained  of  in  such  cases. 

[When  the  distension  of  the  skin  is  very  great  and  threatening,  a 
the  means  indicated  have  not  lessened  or  removed  it,  one  or  two 
cisions,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  penetrating  well  ii 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  should  be  made  lengthwise  into  the  calf  of  t 
leg,  or  one  of  them  on  the  instep ;  after  the  fluid  has  been  pretty  w 
evacuated,  the  limb  should  be  wrapped  in  flannel-cloth,  wrung  out  oi 
hot  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers,  which  should  be  changed  every  t^ 
or  three  hours  while  the  serum  continues  to  flow  in  any  quantity.     ( 
each  change  of  dressing  the  limb  should  be  sponged  with  warm  wate 
the  cloths  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  being  reapplied.     Tl: 
will  lessen  the  risk  of  erysipelas.     Traube  recommends  that  the  incisioi 
be  frequently  washed  with  chlorine  water.] 

If  the  urine  is  '\smoky,"  or  if  blood  is  seen  on  microscopic  e: 
amination,  the  gallic  acid  in  Jive-  or  ten-grain  doses  may  be  givei 
with  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  tk 
tincture  of  hops^  or  other  aromatic  vegetable  tincture,  in  an  infusio 
of  the  same.     [Or  the  sulphate  or  muriated  tincture  of  iron  ma 
be  given.]     The  objection  to  these  remedies  is  the  constipatio 
they  are  apt  to  induce.     The  bowels  should  always  be  kept  re 
laxed,  two  or  three   loose  evacuations  being  secured  daily.     Th 
medicine  most  generally  useful  is  the  compound  jala'p  powder  of  th 
[U.  S.]   Pharmacopoeia,  [with  an  additional  quantity  of  the  salt 
and  a  little  dinger,]  which  should  be  taken  in  the  morning,  fasting 
in  half  draciim  or  drachm  [or  two  drachm]  doses,  in  a  wine-glasi 
of  water.     It  does  not  induce  prostration ;  but  by  repetition  it  \i 
apt  to  lose  its  effect,  when  elaterium  may  be  necessary  m  small  but 
repeated  doses  ;  two  grains  of  elaterium  ^  being  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
etner^  and  the  eighth  part  of  a  gltiin  given  every  six  hours  till  the 
desired  effect  is  produced.     Very  abundant  watery  purgation  is 
thus  obtained,  and  a  sensible  impression  is  made  upon  the  dis- 
tended dropsical  parts  (Basham). 

If  elaterium  may  not  be  deemed  advisable,  a  saline  draught  of 
the  following  composition  may  prove  efficient. 

R.  M agues.  Sulph.  vel  Sodie  Sulph.,  5J  to  Jij;  -fitheris  Sulph.,  iijjx; 
Acid.  Sulph.  dil.,  itj^x]  Ferri  Sulph.,  gr.  j  to  gr.  ij;  Aq.  Menthae  Vir., 
3iij  to  giv. 

[Gamboge,  in  five-grain  doses,  every  second  day,  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  Christison.] 

This  draught  is  to  be  taken  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  once 
or  twice  a  week.  It  ought  to  produce  two  or  three  loose  and 
watery  evacuations  (Goodfellow). 

[Where  there  is  dropsy  with  diminished  renal  secretion.  Dr.  Dickinson 
condemns  hard  purging  with  jalap  and  other  hydragogue  cathartics,  and 
exhausting  sweating,  for  the  reason  that  the  water  of  the  blood  is  diverted 
from  the  clogged  tubes — the  cause  of  the  scanty  urine,  and  concomitant 
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symptoms,  lying  in  their  obstruction.  The  real  principle  of  treatment 
IB  to  increase  the  secretion  of  water  at  the  kidney  itself,  and  thus  flush 
out  the  choked-up  tubules.  This  is  best  done  by  copious  draughts  of  pure 
water,  with,  when  necessary,  digitalis  in  infusion,  as  an  adjuvant.  The 
repeated  use  of  hydragogue  purgatives  should  be  limited  to  obstinate 
and  hopeless  cases,  where  the  failure  of  other  measures  has  stamped  the 
kidneys  as  irrecoverable.] 

Diuretics  are  a  most  certain  and  speedy  remedy  when  the  drop- 
ncal  effusions  are  considerable ;  and  they  are  sometimes  advisable 
when  the  urine  is  very  scanty,  although  they  are  seldom  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  the  fundamental  disease.  Dr.  Christison  is 
convinced  that  the  fears  entertained  by  some,  of  injury  being  pro- 
duced by  the  stimulus  of  diuretics  on  the  kidneys,  are  visionary. 
In  his  experience,  which  now  extends  over  more  than  forty  years, 
the  best  diuretics  are  diaitaliSy  squill^  and  bitartrate  of  potash,,  taken 
simultaneously ;  and,  if  these  fail,  Hollands  sometimes  speedily 
establishes  the  diuresis. 

When  dyspeptic  symptoms  predominate,  and  there  is  consider- 
able flatulence,  the  following  pill  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Good- 
fellow  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily : 

B.  Ferri  Sulphatis,  gr.  j ;  Ext.  Nucis  Vomicae,  gr.  i  to  gr.  j ;  Mas. 
PiL  Galb.  Co.,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  iij ;  misce,  fiat  pilula. 

And  if  there  be  coexistent  bronchitis,  a  draught  of  the  acetate 
of  ammonia^  with  ten^  fifteen^  or  twenty  drops  of  tne  spiritus  cetheris 
hitririy  and  half  a  drachm  of  the  oxymel  of  squills^  is  to  be  taken 
intermediately  with  the  pills.  If  much  nausea  prevail,  three  min- 
ims  of  tlthitc  h;/drotyanie  acid  may  be  added  to  the  draught,  with 
the  occasional  application  of  mustard  to  the  stomach. 

Want  of  sleep  is  often  complained  of,  but  opiates  are  inadvisable, 
becaui»c  they  are  apt  to  chec*k  the  secretions  and  to  occasion  con- 
etimtion.     Henbane  may  be  given  in  place  of  opivm, 

Tlie  |>atient  should  select  a  residence  where  the  soil  is  sandy  or 
chalky,  where  the  air  is  jiiild  and  dry,  so  that  as  much  open  air  ex- 
ercise may  be  taken  as  possible. 

[Fn>m  what  has  been  said  (p.  149),  the  influence  of  climate  in  the 
causation  of  Bright *s  disease  is  evident.  In  a  disorder  so  little  under  the 
control  of  treatment  simply  medical,  this  point  becomes,  therefore,  one  of 
great  practical  importance.  Dr.  Dickinson  writes:  In  the  impotency  of 
8uch  medicine  as  is  represented  by  the  PharmacopaMa,  we  may  yet  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  those  universal  laws  in  virtue  of  which  all  life  and 
growth  are  regulated  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth.  According 
to  our  present  knowledge,  it  would  seem  that  a  warm  and  constant  cli- 
mate sFiould  be  sought.  Where  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  will 
a<lmit.  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  a  winter  residence,  appears  to 
fulfil  the  necessary  conditions.  The  Cape  of  (lood  Hope  would  probably 
answer  a  similar  purpose.  It  may  even  be  urged  that  a  residence  within 
the  tropics,  with  all  its  concomitant  risks,  may  be  adopted  as  a  j)roferable 
alternative  to  the  almost  certain  progression  of  the  disease  in  a  chilly  and 
changeable  climate.] 
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Diet  should  be  light,  but  nutritious ;  no  pastry  should  be  eatt 
and  stimulant  liquors  must  be  used  with  caution,  although,  wh 
exhaustion  is  great,  their  use  may  be  unavoidable.  The  princi] 
meal  should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  not  later  than  thi 
o'clock;  and  the  last  meal  should  be  taken  two  or  three  hoi 
before  bedtime,  retiring  early  to  bed,  and  rising  early.  Light  b 
warm  woollen  clothing  is  to  be  always  worn,  in  summer  as  well 
in  winter. 

The  complications  of  Bright's  disease  are  extremely  difficult 
manage. 

The  diarrhcea  must  not  be  suddenly  checked.    Thirty  to  six 
minims  in  water  of  the  spiritus  ammonice  aromaticuSy  with  half 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  kino  or  of  catechu^  after  every  loose  8to( 
will,  in  general,  be  all  that  is  necessary.    If  there  be  mjich  gripin^ 
the  application  of  a  linseed  poultice  over  the  abdomen,  with  t^ 
drachms  or  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium  sprinkled  over  it,  wi 
give  relief  (GooDFBLLOw).  When  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  measun 
for  checking  the  diarrhoea,  means  should  be  taken  that  the  skin  act 
freely,  or  that  the  urine  flows  increased  in  Quantity.  Lead  and  opiui 
pill  {pilula  plumbi  cum  opio\  in  doses  of  five  or  ten  grains  twice  c 
even  thrice  a  day,  is  the  best  remedy  for  checking  diarrhoea.    Thea 
remedies  may  be  aided  by  a  suppository  of  the  hydrochlorcUe  of  mm 
phia  occasionally,  each  suppository  containing  a  quarter  of  a  grai] 
of  the  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  {morphice  hyarochtor.  suppositoriee).' 
Vomiting  may  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  bismuth^  but  man 
frequently  by  morphia^  hydrocyanic  acid^  creasotCj  rectified  pyroxyli 
spirit^  chloroform^  or  chlorodyne^  or  little  fragments  of  ice ;  ana  i 
these  fail,  a  blister  over  the  epigastrium  has  sometimes  succeedec 
(Christison)  ;  [or,  a  mustard  piaster  over  the  lower  cervical  and 
upper  dorsal  vertebree.] 

intercurrent  inflammatory  attacks  and  effusions  into  cavities  are 
still  more  difficult  complications  to  manage,  and  are  very  dangerous 
to  life.  The  application  of  a  few  leeches,  or  the  abstraction  of  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  by  cupping,  may  be  borne  well  in  the  head 
complications ;  but  the  greatest  care  and  caution  is  required  in  the 
employment  of  similar  remedies  in  the  complication  oi  pericarditis^ 
on  account  of  the  great  danger  of  death  by  syncope. 

Bronchial  complications  are  serious,  and  more  or  less  constantly 
present ;  and  they  are  frequently  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in 
chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  least  stimulating  expectorants  may 
be  administered  under  such  circumstances.  The  following  formula 
is  recommended  by  Dr.  Goodfellow : 

B.  Liquor  Ammoniae  Aoetatis,  Jij  to  5iU»  Spiritus  -.Etherls  Nitrici, 
n^^xx  to  S^s*;  Oyxmellis  Scillne  (Lond.)^  58s. ;  Aquae  Camphor»  et  Aquae, 
aa  5v ;  misce,  fiat  haustus.     To  be  taken  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours. 

If  the  expectoration  be  \n8eid,  and  difficult  to  discharge,  a  few 

*  [The  use  of  opium  in  this  disorder  is  attended  with  great  risk,  giving  sudden 
rise  to  UTseraia.  It  is  better  to  resort  to  any  other  suitable  means  to  bring  on  sleep, 
induce  perspiration,  and  check  diarrhoea,  than  to  opium  or  any  of  its  preparmtiooB. — 
Editor  ] 
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drops  of  antimonial  wine  may  be  added  to  the  draught ;  or  if  there 
be  much  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  indicated  by  the  asthmatic 
breathing,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  chloric  ether  may  be  given. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expectoration  be  purulent  and  difficult, 
Kfew  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  given  with  the  oxymA 
of  squills. 

Eveiy  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  a  fresh  attack  of 
brcmchitis.  So  long  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it,  the  habit  of 
cold  sponging  and  diy  rubbing  of  the  surface  of  the  body  every 
morning  with  a  flesh  orush  or  coarse  towel  is  the  best  preventive, 
and  beiDj^  clad  in  warm  woollen  clothes.  Flannel  next  the  skin 
must  be  invariably  insisted  on. 

Mercurial  preparations  are  contraindicated  in  Bright's  disease — 
80  great  is  the  tendency  to  salivation  and  the  otherwise  injurious 
effiBcts  they  produce.  PodophyUin  (the  active  principle  of  the  May 
^)ple)  may  be  used  instead.  Its  dose  is  from  |  to  1  grain ;  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  given  in  doses  larger  than  one  grain.  It  is  best 
given  in  the  form  of  a  pill  combined  with  soap  and  hyoscyamus. 
As  an  occasional  mild  aperient  pill,  the  following  is  also  found  to 
answer  well : 

B.  Mas.  PiL  Rhei.  Comp.,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  iij ;  vel  Ext.  Aloes  Aquosi,  gr. 
J;  Ext.  Nucis  Yomicse,  gr.  J  ;  Mas.  PiL  Galb.  Co.,  gr.  ij ;  misce,  fiat  pilula 

(OOODFXLLOW). 

rWhen  the  symptoms  of  so-called  uraemic  intoxication  happen,  but 
which  are  really  the  result  of  the  combined  effects  of  the  retention  in  the 
drcolation  of  all  the  excrementitious  products,  organic  as  well  as  inor^ 
guiic,  whose  elimination  is  the  fVinction  of  the  kidney,  the  vicarious  action 
of  the  bowels  and  skin  must  be  promptly  and  vigorously  induced.  Fre- 
richs,  believing  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the  real  poison  in  these 
ctses,  recommends  the  neutralization  of  the  free  ammonia  by  chlorine,  to 
be  inhaled  in  the  state  of  gas,  or  taken  internally  in  water,  along  with 
the  vegetable  acids,  the  body  at  the  same  time  to  be  sponged  in  vinegar, 
and  vinegar  enemata  to  be  given.  The  spasms  are  best  controlled  by 
chloroform,  but  when  they  occur  only  as  breaks  in  a  continuously  coma- 
tose condition,  chloroform  affords  no  prospect  of  relief.  Bloodletting  as 
a  rale  is  inadmissible ;  its  employment  under  the  circumstances  is  irra- 
tional, and  nearly  always  hastens  the  fatal  end.  Dr.  Roberts  on  this 
point  says :  ^^  I  can  only  conceive  of  two  contingencies  in  which  with- 
drawal of  blood  is  Justifiable One  is,  where  coma  comes  on  rapidly 

in  a  i^erson  whose  constitution  is  not,  as  yet,  seriously  deteriorated,  and 
whooe  prospects  of  life  (abstracting  the  uraemia)  may  extend  to  many 
months  or  some  years ;  the  other  is,  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  tem- 
porary restoration  of  the  faculties  paramount  to  the  general  chance  of 
prolonging  life ''  (p.  374  Am.  Ed.).] 
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DIABETES. 

Latin  Eq.,  Diabetes;  French  Eq.,  Diah^te;  Gekman  Eq.,  Diabetes — Syn., 

Hamruhr ;  Italian  £q  ,  Diabete, 

Definition. — A  covsUtutional  disease  obviously  produced  through  en\ 
in  the  processes  of  assimilation^  either  in  the  stomachy  in  solid  organs^ 
in  the  bloody  and  characterized  especially  by  an  excessive  discharge 
tirine  more  or  less  constantly  saccharine^  excessive  thirsty  and  associok 
with  progressive  emaciation  of  the  body. 

Pathology. — From  the  time  of  Charles  II  of  England,  wb 
Dr.  Thomas  Willis  first  observed  the  saccharine  character  of  di 
betic  urine,  no  disease  has  had  its  nature  more  inquisitively  e 
amined,  and  with  more  interesting  and  instructive  results.     Tl 
abnonnal  state  of  the  urine  naturally  at  first  led  the  inquiry  t 
wards  the  kidneys.     They  have  been  industriously  examined,  bot 
as  to  their  structural  and  functional  relations,  but  without  eluc 
dating  the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  urine.    Dr.  Matthew  Dol 
son,  of  Liverpool,  in  1779,  first  established  by  experiment  the  £eu 
that  the  sweetness  was  due  to  the  presence  of  su^ar.     The  nes 
step  in  the  inquiry  was  the  detection  of  sugar  in  tne  blood  of  th 
diaoetic  patient.     Ambrosiani,  of  Milan,  in  1835,  and  Dr.  Chark 
*  Maitland,  in  1836,  obtained  crystals  of  pure  sugar  from  the  seruc 
of  the  blood,  and  a  laree  portion  of  fermentable  crystallizable  syruj 
The  late  Dr.  Robert  Macgregor,  of  Glasgow,  in  1837,  confirme< 
these  observations,  by  experiments,  followed  by  those  of  Dr.  G.  0 
Rees,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Christison,  of  Edinburgh.    Thus  inquiry 
regarding  the  essential  character  of  the  disease  was  removed  iron 
the  urine  and  the  kidney  to  the  blood ;  and  research  took  a  ne^ 
direction,  so  as  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  source  of  the  sugar  in 
the  blood  and  in  the  urine. 

Although  this  disease  has  hitherto  found  a  nosological  place 
under  disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  researches  of  Bernard,  Parkes, 
Pavy,  Ringer,  and  others,  very  clearly  show  that  amongst  them  it 
is  misplaced.  If  the  disease  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  local  one,  it 
should  rather  come  under  hepatic  than  nephritic  diseases  ;  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  clearly  shows  that  diabetes  mellitus  belongs  to 
the  constitutional  class  of  oiseases. 

The  unusual  discharge  of  urine  in  this  malady  was  originally 
ascribed  by  ilead  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  liver  and  bile;  but>suD- 
sequently  nutritive  and  assimilative  functions  connected  with  the 
digestive  canal  were  considered  by  CuUen,  Home,  and  Dobson  to 
give  rise  to  the  morbid  state.  Tliat  the  process  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  in  the  stomach  was  the  source  of  the  evil  has  been 
hitherto  the  prevailing  theory  regarding  the  nature  of  this  disease. 
The  belief  rcceive<l  confirmation  esj)eciaily  by  the  ingenious  experi- 
ments of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Macgregor,  of  Glasgow,  who  ascer- 
tained that  sugar  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  diabetic  patients 
during  the  process  of  chymification,  even  when  no  saccharine  mat- 
ter had  been  swallowed.     Sugar  has  now  also  been  detected  in  the 
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saliva,  the  sweat,  and  in  the  stools.  To  the  ingenious  M.  Claude 
Bernard,  of  Paris,  the  science  of  medicine  is  indebted  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  nature  of  the  normal  generation  of  sugar  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  (glycogenesis) ;  and  thus  we  have  been  provided  with 
data  for  the  comparison  and  study  of  its  morbid  generation  in  meli- 
tuna.  He  has  shown  us  that  one  of  the  natural  functions  of  the 
liver  is  to  generate  sugar,  and  thus  the  sagacious  speculations  ot 
Mead,  which  referred  tne  phenomena  of  diaoetes  to  a  morbid  state 
of  the  liver  and  bile,  are  now  not  only  curious,  but  interesting  and 
instructive.  While  our  knowledge  regarding  the  formation  of 
sugar  by  the  liver,  and  its  physiological  relations  to  the  animal 
economy  in  health  and  in  disease,  have  been  especially  illustrated 
by  Bernard,  in  France,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Dr.  George  Ilarley, 
oi  University  College,  and  Dr.  Pavy  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London, 
have  confirmed  many  points,  and  especially  elucidated  the  interest- 
ing doctrines  of  Bernard.  Much  is  still  imsettled  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  phenomena ;  but  the  following  statements  will  convey 
a  summary  of  the  present  position  of  the  inauiry  regarding  glj/eo- 
gcnesiSj  as  set  forth  in  the  Medico-Chirurgicat  Review  for  January, 
1857. 

From  the  experiments  just  referred  to,  the  fact  was  considered  as 
an  established  one,  that  the  food,  and  more  especially  its  amylaceous 
and  saccharine  elements,  had  the  power  of  forming  sugar,  which 
then  passed  into  the  blood  and  unne  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  experiments  of  Bernard  and  others,  however,  have  demon- 
strated that  the  animal  organism  has  the  power  of  forming  sugar 
altogether  irrespective  of  tne  nature  of  the  food ;  and  that  sugar 
exists  in  a  certain  part  of  the  circulation — namely,  from  the  hepa- 
tic veins  to  the  pulmonary  capillaries — both  in  carnivorous  and  her- 
bivorous animals.  The  liver  is  found  to  be  this  sugar-producing 
organ ;  and  it  is  the  only  organ  of  the  body  which,  in  tne  normal 
state,  is  found  to  be  impregnated  with  sugar — a  fact  established  by 
Bemanl,  by  observations  on  a  large  nuniber  of  animals  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  zoological  series.  In  man  he  examined 
especially  the  livers  of  five  executed  criminals,  also  that  of  a  man 
who  was  killed  by  a  gunshot  wound,  and  that  of  a  diabetic  patient 
who  died  suddenly  from  pulmonary  apoplexy.  In  four  of  these  he 
determined  the  absolute  and  the  relative  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
liver.  The  total  weight  of  the  three  healthy  livers  was  4205 
grammes,  which  yielded  of  sugar  a  total  of  t)6.074  grammes ;  so 
that  the  average  weight  of  each  liver  being  1401.2  granmies,  the 
weight  of  sugar  yielded  was  22.037  granmies,  to  com{)are  with  the 
liver  of  the  diabetic  case,  which  weigiied  2500  grammes  and  yielded 
o7.50  grammes  of  sugar.  He  shows  that  the  relative  (quantity  of 
sagar  varies  little  when  the  system  is  in  a  normal  condition,  very 
seldom  exceeding  4  per  cent.  He  especially  demonstrated  that 
sugar  was  secreted  in  the  liver,  and  entered  the  blood  from  that 
organ ;  for  by  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  blood  of  the  j)ortal 
vein  as  it  enters,  and  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  as  they  emerge 
from  the  liver,  he  found  sugar  in  the  latter,  but  not  in  the  former. 
Sagar  is  not  only  found  in  the  liver  of  adult  animals,  but  it  has 
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been  found  in  the  livers  of  the  human  foBtus,  the  foBtal  calf,  and 
unhatched  chick,  thus  proving  that  it  does  not  merely  accumu 
there  as  a  product  from  the  digestive  canal. 

Further,  it  has  been  det.ermined  that  the  sugar  is  undergo 
perpetual  destruction  and  renovation.  It  can  be  observed  to  ai 
pear,  and  its  farther  formation  may  be  prevented  under  the  fol 
mg  conditions:  (1.)  By  causing  an  animal  to  die  slowly  by  sta 
tion,  or  by  dividing  the  pneumogastric  nerve;  (2.)  When 
function  of  the  liver  is  disturbed  by  severe,  and  especially  by  a 
diseases. 

The  following  is  the  course  described  by  Bernard  as  that  t« 
by  the  sugar  secreted  in  health  by  the  hepatic  cells : 

^^It  passes  with  the  blood  of  the  capillaries  into  the  hepatic  veins^ 
thence  into  the  vena  cava  ascendens.  It  is  at  the  point  of  discharj 
the  last-named  vessel  that  the  blood  is  the  most  strongly  saccharin 
then  becomes  mixed  with  the  blood  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  I 
and  passes  up  to  the  right  auricle,  where  the  sugar  undergoes  a 
dilution  from  its  admixture  with  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  dei^ren 
From,  the  right  auricle  it  passes  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  then 
the  lung.  In  the  whole  of  the  route  from  the  liver  to  the  lung  the  I 
is  constantly  saccharine,  but  the  amount  of  sugar  varies  extremely 
is  least  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  liver.  In  the  lung  the  hi 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  and  mixing  with  the  whole 
of  the  blood,  sometimes  completely  disappears. 

^^  These  two  organs,  then, — ^the  Uver  and  the  lung, — stand  in  an  in 
relation  to  one  another,  in  so  far  as  the  saccharine  matter  is  conce 
In  a  fasting  animal,  for  example,  the  blood  which  arrives  at  the  livei 
tains  no  trace  of  sugar,  while  that  which  leaves  it  is  distinctly  sacchi 
Inversely,  the  blood  which  arrives  at  the  lung  contains  sugar,  while 
which  leaves  it  contains  no  traces  of  this  constituent.  The  sugar  ii 
physiological  state  remains  hidden  between  the  liver  and  the  lung 
this  is  the  reason  why  its  existence  and  formation  within  the  animal 
were  not  earlier  discovered.  The  analysis  of  blood  drawn  from  s 
ficial  veins  would  fail  to  detect  it  under  these  conditions"  (Med.- 
Review^  p.  32,  January,  185t). 

But  under  some  conditions  even  in  health,  and  therefore  c 
"  phvsiological  conditions,"  sugar  may  be  found  in  the  blood  bo^ 
the  lungs.  The  activity  of  the  glycogenic  function  being  incr< 
with  an  augmented  flow  of  blood  to  the  liver,  such  as  that  w 
takes  place  after  a  meal,  it  is  found  that  four  or  Jive  hours  afto 
commencement  of  intestinal  digestion  the  production  of  sugj 
the  liver  attains  its  maximum.  For  three  or  four  hours  at 
time  the  production  of  sugar  exceeds  its  destruction,  so  that 
this  period  of  digestion  we  find  sugar  in  all  the  vessels  of  the  1 
both  arteries  and  veins ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  renal  arteries,  bi 
too  small  quantity  to  pass  into  the  urine.  This  active  and  incr< 
flow  of  blood  through  the  liver  thus  displaces  the  sugar  previ< 
found  there,  and  projects  it  into  the  circulation,  and  at  the  i 
time  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  liver,  which  is  still  further  ex 
by  the  nervous  system  imder  the  influence  of  digestion. 
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increaae  of  sugar  is  thus  altogether  independent  of  the  nature  ol 
the  food." 

The  cases  of  so-called  "  intermittent  diabetes  "  are  partly  expli- 
cable by  this  interesting  observation,  in  which  the  unne  of  diges- 
tion is  saccharine,  while  no  su^r  can  be  detected  at  other  periods, 
as  in  old  persons  observed  by  jSence  Jones  {Med.Chir.  Trans.^  vol. 
zxxvi,  p.  401). 

The  influence  of  diet  is  thus  far  remarkable,  that  the  formation 
of  sugar  diniinishes  when  fatty  kinds  of  food  are  used — a  fact  sup- 
posed to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  fats  are  absorbed 
directly  by  the  lacteals,  and  thus  do  not  affect  the  portal  blood.  It 
is  also  observed  that  in  health  the  ingestion  of  amylaceous  or  sac- 
charine matter  does  not  augment  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  liver, 
nor  in  the  animal  economy  generally,  although  in  cases  of  diabetes 
the  use  of  these  saccharine  substances  commonly  causes  a  great  and 
immediate  augmentation  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine. 

It  does  not  yet  appear  clear  how  the  sugar  is  destroved  in  the 
blood  in  health.  The  destruction  has  been  ascribed — ^1.)  To  the 
oxidation  or  combustion  of  sugar  in  the  lun^  ;  (2.)  To  its  combus- 
tion effected  through  the  agency  of  an  alkali ;  (8.)  To  the  influence 
of  extreme  division  in  the  blood,  through  which  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  lactic  acid  by  a  simple  molecular  change. 

Connected  with  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  Bernard 
shows  that  two  substances  are  concerned, — (1.)  One  soluble  in  water ; 
(2.)  A  substance  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  which  remains  fixed 
in  the  hepatic  tissue  after  all  blood  and  sugar  have  been  removed 
bf  prolonged  washing.  While,  therefore,  JBemard's  observations 
showed  that  the  blood  which  left  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  vein  con- 
tains a  peculiar  substance  of  a  saccharine  nature,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  blood  brought  to  the  organ  in  a  state  of  health  by  the 
portal  vein,  the  more  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Pavy,  of  Guy's  Hos- 
jrital,  have  shown  that  the  liver  does  not  actually  form  sugar,  but 
a  substance  that  becomes  sugar  almost  immediately  on  coming  in 
contact  with  albuminous  matters.  "  It  is  especially  destined  as  a 
pabulum  or  fuel  for  the  combustion  process,  being  usually  eliminated 
from  the  blood  in  the  form  of  caroonic  acid  and  water  during  its 
passage  through  the  lungs,  so  as  not  to  pass  into  the  systemic 
circulation  unless  either  its  quantity  be  unusually  great  or  its  elim- 
ination interfered  with  by  imperfect  respiration.  It  appears  to  be 
elaborated  by  the  converting  power  of  the  liver,  either  from  ma- 
terials supplied  by  the  food  or  from  the  products  of  the  waste  of 
the  system  "  (Caq)euter,  p.  308,  Anhnal  Physiology^  Bohn's  edition). 

Connecting  all  these  observations  together — namely,  Parkes,  Leh- 
mann,  Bernard,  Pavy,  Basham — ^may  it  not  be  suggested,  as  a  topic 
of  investigation,  whether  or  not  the  elaboration  of  this  matenal 
by  the  liver  is  not  arrested  in  Bright's  disease  and  increased  in 
diabetes,  in  the  active  stage  of  which  disease  it  ultimately  comes 
to  be  eliminated  by  the  kidney  as  sugar  in  the  urine  ? 

The  ultimate  result  of  Bernard's  investigations  shows  that  the 
increased  formation  of  sugar  by  the  liver,  and  its  presence  in  the 
blood,  b  the  result  of  some  exciting  cause,  which,  acting  by  reflex 
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action,  conveys  the  stimulus  to  the  medulla  otlongaia^  whence  i 
propagated  by  the  spinal  cord  and  filaments  of  the.  great  syn 
thetic  nerve  to  the  liver,  and  so  excites  its  glycogenic  function.  1 
doctrine  is  supported  by  the  following  experiment  of  Bernard : 

.    "  When  we  prick  the  mesial  line  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  .ventricle 
the  exact  centre  of  the  space  between  the  origins  of  the  auditory  i 
pneumogastric  nerves,  we  at  the  same  time  produce  an  exaggeration 
the  hepatic  (saccharine)  and  of  the  renal  secretions ;  if  the  puncture 
effected  a  little  higher,  we  very  often  only  produce  an  augmentation 
the  quantity  of  the  urine,  which  then  frequently  becomes  charged  w 
albuminous  matters ;  while,  if  the  puncture  be  below  the  indicated  poi 
the  discharge  of  sugar  alone  is  observed,  and  the  urine  remains  turl 
and  scanty.    Hence  it  appears  that  we  may  distinguish  two  points 
which  the  inferior  corresponds  to  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and  the 
perior  to  that  of  the  kidneys.     As,  however,  these  two  points  are  v€ 
near  to  one  another,  it  often  happens  that,  if  the  instrument  enters  < 
liquely,  they  are  simultaneously  wounded,  and  the  animal's  urine  i 
only  becomes  superabundant,  but  at  the  same  time  saccharine  "  (^Me 
Chir.  Review^  L  c,  p.  42). 

He  found  also  that  in  cutting  the  pneumogastric  nerves  the  seci 
tion  of  sugar  was  stopped,  but  that  it  stiU  took  place  when  tl 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  was  irritated,  after  the  division  of  tl 
pneumogastric.     Any  irritation  convOTed  through  this  nerve  ma 
thus  induce  the  diabetic  state.     The  allowing  are  the  ^neral  ci 
cumstances  under  which  the  phenomena  of  indituria  oecome  d 
veloped :  Any  agents  or  conditions  which  cause  a  suspension  of  th 
functions  of  animal  life,  while  the  purely  nutritive  or  organic  fun< 
tions  remain  intact,  may  bring  about  rndituria.    Thus  the  India 
rmrari  poison  acts ;  so  aoes  apoplexy  produced  by  a  blow  on  th 
skull.    Local  irritation  of  the  liver  itself,  as  Dr.  Harley  has  shown 
may  also  induce  the  condition.     By  the  injection  of  alcohol  am 
ether  into  the  vena  paries^  Harley  was  able  to  induce  diabetes.     Th< 
internal  use  of  arsenic  and  quinine  has  also  been  said  to  have  in 
duced  saccharine  urine ;  and  thus  it  is  not  improbable  that  irritant 
substances  absorbed  from  the  bowels  by  the  mesenteric  veins  maj 
sometimes  bring  about  the  morbid  state. 

[Of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  diabetes  we  literally  kncPw  nothing.  There 
is  no  characteristic  lesion.  No  constant  appreciable  changes  in  the  liver 
have  been  found.  Microscopical  investigations  have  been  equally  unsat- 
isfactory. Of  the  bile.  Dr.  Pavy  says,  in  nearly  all  the  cases  where  he 
examined  it,  its  appearance  was  striking,  resembling  a  rhubarb  mixture, 
and  depositing  a  copious  sediment,  consisting  of  columnar  epithelium, 
and  yellow,  amorphous,  granular-looking  matter.  The  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  has  been  examined,  but  without  constant  results,  it  sometimes 
being  diseased  and  sometimes  healthy. 

Of  the  secondary  lesions,  those  of  the  lungs  are  most  frequent :  of  64 
fatal  cases  collected  by  Griesinger,  there  was  tubercle  in  31,  or  nearly 
one-half.  Pavy  and  Wilks  do  not  believe  the  pulmonary  lesion  to  be  gen- 
uine tuberculization,  but  a  sort  of  chronic  inflammation,  by  which  the 
lung-tissue  is  broken  down  and  cavities  formed;  but  more  evidence  is 
wanted  to  confirm  their  views.  Pulmonic  congestion  and  consolidation 
are  not  infrequent;  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  sometimes  met  with. 
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In  the  64  poet-mortem  examinations  recorded  by  Griesinger,  the  kidneys 
were  diseased  in  32;  the  lesions  were  various.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  is  said  to  be  generally  thickened  and  softened.] 

Symptoms. — The  earlj  symptoms  of  diabetes  mellitus  are  obscure, 
[the  onset  being  insidious  and  unobserved,  a  sense  of  general  dis- 
comfort, some  emaciation,  constant  thirst,  and  increased  micturi- 
tion, being  the  only  noticeable  symptoms].  Dr.  Prout  believed  that 
there  is  a  stage  which  precedes  the  formation  of  sugar,  and  which 
is  marked  by  a  superabundant  and  highly  dense  urine,  loaded  with 
tn  excess  of  urea.  But  much  uncertainty  prevails  on  this  point, 
and  nothing  is  assured  except  that  the  constitution  is  not  greatly 
affected  till  the  saccharine  matter  forms,  and  is  eliminated  by 
urine.  In  some  very  few  instances  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  is 
hardly  greater  than  in  health,  but  more  commonly  it  is  in  great 
excess,  amounting  to  eight,  ten,  sixteen,  thirty,  and  even  more 
pints  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the  patient  is  inces- 
Hntly  disturbed  in  the  ni^ht,  and  loses  his  sleep,  while  the  urethra 
tnd  Its  orifice  become  inflamed  and  sore.  [The  urine  is  of  a  pale 
straw-color,  with  a  peculiar  bright  look,  and  its  density  varies  from 
1035  to  1040  or  more.] 

At  this  period  the  general  health  begins  to  give  way ;  thirst  is 
intense,  and  the  patient  often  drinks  many  quarts,  or  even  gallons, 
in  the  course  of  the  day  [without  relief  to  tne  tormenting  thirst]. 
The  quantity  of  water  drunk  has  been  believed  to  be  less  than  the 
quantity  of  urine  passed, — in  some  instances  only 'as  one  to  four  ; 
out  this  statement,  however,  is  not  now  believed  to  be  correct. 
From  the  careful  experiments  of  Dr.  Parkes  and  others  to  deter- 
mine this  point,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  urine  is  actually 
Uss  than  the  quantity  of  water  taken  in  liquid  and  solid  food ;  and 
this  is  more  esi)ecially  seen  to  be  the  case  if  lone  periods  (ten  or 
twelve  days)  are  taken  for  examination.  Water  is  often  retained 
for  some  time  in  the  body  of  diabetics ;  and  if  an  observation  be 
made  in  a  single  day,  it  may  happen  that  some  of  the  urine  retained 
from  the  previous  day  is  then  poured  out.  It  is  such  retention  of 
water  which  may  account  for  the  apparent  excess  of  urine  over 
drink  (Parkes  On  the  Urine,  p.  339).  [The  mental  faculties  are 
sluegish] ;  the  appetite  is  capricious  [though  generally  excessive 
ana  voracious]  ;  the  skin  harsh  and  dry  [and  scurfy ;  the  mouth  is 
parched  and  clammy;  the  tongue  glazed  and  cracked],  and  the 
patient  becomes  greatly  emaciated,  and  loses  sexual  desire  and 
aexual  power. 

irritation  of  the  urethra  in  the  male,  and  pruritus  vulvte  in  the  female, 
tre  not  infrequent.  Emaciation  is  pro|jrrcssive,  and  not  limited  to  the  fatty 
tiMues,  hut  the  muscles  become  atrophied,  nnd  even  the  heart  is  said  to 
suffer.  Some  persons  retain  a  fair  amount  of  flesh,  until  the  diseuHe  Itns 
made  considerable  progress.  The  persistent  dryness  of  the  skin,  so  con- 
ftant  and  so  much  complained  of,  is,  on  the  appearance  of  fever,  apt  to 
give  way  to  copious  perspirations.  The  digestive  organs,  after  a  while, 
become  feeble;  the  inordinate  appetite  diminishes,  and  is  replaced  by 
loathing  of  food;  there  is  frequent  nausea;  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the 
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stomach  is  felt;  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  fceces  pale.  A  s 
dry  cough  torments  the  patient,  and  physical  examination  shows  tube 
in  the  lungs ;  colliquative  diarrhoea,  and  irritative  fever  set  in :  the  1 
extremities  become  oedematous;  the  general  health  fails  rapidly,  an( 
patient  sinks  suddenly,  from  exhaustion,  or  coma;  or  convulsions 
pen,  or  somQ  acute  intercurrent  visceral  disorder  destroys  life.] 

Almost  all  the  water  drunk  passes  off  by  the  kidneys,  and 
insensible  perspiration  is  diminished  both  by  skin  and  lungs, 
intestinal  excretion  of  water  is  also  greatly  lessened;  hence 
bowels  are  costive  and  the  faeces  dry  and  hard.    The  water  u 

Sassed  off  by  the  kidneys  so  soon  as  m  health.  K  a  diabetic  jx 
rink  water  in  the  morning,  the  urine  may  not  be  increasec 
midday;  but  if  grape-sugar  be  added  to  breakfast,  the  urii 
passed  as  rapidly  as  m  health.  In  advanced  cases  the  drain  ' 
the  constitution  is  so  great  that  the  alveolar  processes  are  absoi 
and  the  teeth,  loosen^  in  their  sockets,  are  apt  to  fall  out.  1 
symptoms  are  much  relieved  by  medicine,  and  life  much  prolon 
but  often,  when  the  case  appears  most  favorable,  tuberculosi 
comes  apparent,  and  the  patient  sinks  under  this  disease. 

[Diabetes  is  chronic  in  its  progress,  commonly  lasting  from  one  t< 
years,  though  it  may  run  on  for  six,  eight,  or  ten  years.  Becquerel 
tions  the  case  of  a  boy,  nine  years  old,  who  died  in  six  days,  and  Kol 
a  child  of  three  years,  who  died  in  three  weeks.  Of  100  fatal  ca«»e 
lected  by  Qriesinger,  the  duration  was : 

Under  8  months, 1 

Between  8  and  6  months, 2 

"         6    "    12      •* 13 

"        1    "    2  years, 39 

"        2    "    8      " 20 

"        8    "    4      *• 7 

"        4    "    6      " 2 

»«        6    **    6      *• 1 

«*        6    "    7      " 2 

*«        7    "    8      " 1 

Undetermined, 12 

The  most  common  compliccUion  is  tuberculosis,  it  occurring  in  on 
of  the  cases  of  diabetes  protracted  to  the  first  year  (Roberts). 
often  quite  acute.  ^^A  low  and  fatal  type  of  inflammation  of  the  1 
pleura,  or  peritoneum,  is  not  infrequent,  after  the  disease  has  ] 
some  time."  In  every  tissue  of  the  body  there  exists  a  tendency 
thenic  inflammation,  apt  to  run  into  abscess,  difluse  suppuration,  si 
ing,  phagedenic  ulceration  or  gangrene.  Boils,  in  successive  crops 
even  carbuncle,  may  appear  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  one  c 
Roberts's  cases,  boils  were  an  initial  symptom.  Spontaneous  gangr< 
the  lower  extremities,  with  obstruction  of  one  or  more  arteries  < 
limb,  is  not  infrequent  in  diabetes  (Marchal  de  Calvi).  Def 
vision  is  met  with  in  a  certain  number  of  diabetic  patients.  Ca) 
occurs  in  some  long-standing  cases ;  its  frequency  is  variously  state 
225  cases  collected  by  Griesinger,  there  was  cataract  in  20,  but  < 
own  7  cases,  it  was  present  in  3 ;  von  Grafe  states  the  proportion  a 
5 ;  Bouchardat,  1  in  38 ;  of  45  cases  treated  by  Roberts,  there  was 
ract  in  only  1 ;  and  Garrod  says  that  in  the  large  number  of  cai 
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diabetee  he  has  treated,  he  has  never  once  Been  it.  Diabetic  cataract  is 
nearly  alvaya  soft,  though  examples  of  the  hard  kind  have  been  reported 
by  Wilde,  von  Orafe,  and  Guersaut.  Itoberts  thus  describes  it:  "It 
oomea  on  generallj  after  the  diabetic  state  has  lasted  eighteen  months  or 
two  years;  bnt  it  has  been  known  to  appear  in  six  monnis.  Its  course  is 
n{>id;  the  two  eyes  may  become  completely  cataractous  in  a  fbw  days; 
sometimes  it  is  developed  more  slowly."  It  begins  in  one  eye, — geoer- 
ally  the  right, — but  soon  involves  the  two.  Drs.  S.'Weir  Mitchell,  of 
Pluladelphia,  and  B.  W.  Richardson,  of  London,  have  endeavored  to 
•how  that  it  was  due  to  physical  imbibition  by  the  lens  of  the  saccharine 
matter  of  the  aqueoas  humor;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  Hepp  and 
Fischer  both  failed  to  find  sugar  in  cataractons  lens  removed  from 
diabetic  subjects,  and  there  are  other  reasons  against  the  reception  of 
thifl  theory,  particularly  the  infrequency  of  its  occurrence,  the  long  delay 
of  its  appearance,  and  its  being  occasionally  unilocular. 

IHmness  of  sight,  ftnm  supposed  ftinctional  disorder  of  some  of  the 
internal  atmctnres  of  the  eye  (amblyopia)  happens,  according  to  Bou- 
diaidat,  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases  of  diabetes.  Fanconneau  Du- 
ftesne  found  the  sight  more  or  less  affected  in  20  out  of  162  cases. 
Generally  it  is  slight,  temporary,  and  often  recurrent.  It  is  rarely  a  per- 
maneat  affection,  and  when  bo,  ends  in  total  blindness,  and  betokens 
a  speedy  &tal  termination.  In  such  cases  the  retina  is  said  to  be 
atnqihied.*] 

[The  Urine.] — When  diuresis  is  considerable,  the  urine  should  in- 
Tuublv  be  examined,  and  ita  constituents  determiued.  A  faint 
■veetisn  odor  may  beperceptible  in  diabetic  urine,  comparable  to 
fresh  hay  or  milk.  The  chamber-veasel  should  be  examined  for 
crratals  of  sugar  which  may  have  been  formed  (Fig.  2).  The  best 
evidence,  however,  is  that  derived  from  chemical  teats. 

A  portion  of  urine,  which  is  usually  of  a  light-straw  color,  should 
be  talcen,  and  its  Bpeeiflc  gravity  determined ;  and  if  greater  than 
1.020,  it  should  be  evai>orated,  and  if  sugar  be  present,  we  shall  have 
a  dark-brown  residue,  something  like  treacle.  This  extract,  Uke 
the   natural    sugars,   consists   f^ 


crystallizable  matter  and  of  an 
nncrystallizable  ^rup ;  and  to 
separate  them,  Dr.  ChristiBon 
tecommends  that  the  extract  be 

X'tated  with  rectified  spirit,  and 
residue  boiled  in  another  por- 
tion of  the  same  fluid,  when,  on 
cooling,  the  crystallizable  sugar 
will  separate  in  light-grayish 
grains  like  grap&«ugar.  Again, 
if  sugar  should  be  suspected  to 
exist,  even  in  minute  quantity,  a 
■mall  portion  of  yeast  should  be 
added  to  a  small  quantity  of  the 
orine,  when,  if  sugar  be  present, 
fermentation  will  ensae,  and  each 
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square  inch  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  corresponds  nearly  to  ( 
grain  of  sugar.    This  ^t  is  so  delicate  that  one  part  of  diab< 
urine,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  may  be  detected  m  1000  parti 
urine  of  the  density  of  1.030.    The  most  certain  and  approved  t 
is  that  known  as  "TVomiw^r'^  fe5<,"  based  on  the  reaction  of  1 
salts  of  copper.     A  portion  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  is  to  be  treal 
with  one  or  two  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper^  and  aft 
wards  a  considerable  excess  of  potash  is  to  be  added.    The  dai 
blue  solution  which  results  is  then  to  be  held  over  the  spirit-lai 
and  boiled  for  a  moment,  when  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate  of  t 
suboxide  of  copper  is  produced.    Dr.  Roberts  expresses  a  want 
certainty  in  the  results  of  most  of  those  tests.    He  recommen 
Fehling  s  copper  solution  as  the  best  test.    It  consists  of  Sulpha 
of  Copper,  gr.  viij ;  Tartrate  of  Potash,  3ss. ;  Liquor  Potassse,  J. 
Some  of  this  test  solution  is  to  be  boiled,  and  some  drops  of  tl 
suspected  urine  added  to  it.    If  sugar  be  abundant,  a  thick  yi 
lowish  opacitv  and  deposit  of  yellow  suboxide  are  produced,  whic 
changes  to  a  brick-red  at  once  if  the  blue  color  of  the  test  remain 
If  no  such  reaction  ensues,  more  urine  is  to  be  added,  until  a  quai 
tity  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  test  employed  has  been  poured  ii 
The  whole  must  be  again  heated  to  tne  boiling-point ;  and  if  n 
change  occurs,  it  is  to  be  set  aside  without  further  boiling.    As  th 
mixture  of  the  urine  and  test  cools,  if  no  milkiness  is  producec 
the  urine  may  be  confidently  pronounced  free  from  sugar.     N 
quantity  above  a  fortieth  6f  a  grain  can  escape  such  a  test,  and  an; 
quantity  below  tnat  does  not  appear  to  be  of  clinical  importance 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  tnat  Fehling's  test  solution  mus 
always  oe  freshly  prepared.    For  the  application  of  further  tests 
see  Dr.  Beale's  Tables,  p.  21. 

The  density  of  diabetic  urine,  however,  is  one  of  the  best  indica 
tions.  This  fluid  varies  in  density  from  1.30  to  1.074  (Becqubbsl)  ; 
but  on  an  average,  and  tolerably  constantly,  it  is  1.040  ;  and  when 
the  urinometer  stands  above  1.030,  we  may  suspect  that  sugar  is 
present.  The  quantity  of  sugar  present  has  been  calculated  by  Dr. 
Henry,  in  urine  of  density  1.020,  to  be  402  grains  in  every  pint, 
while  at  1.050  it  contains  958  grains  of  sujgar — the  increment  beii^, 
as  he  conceives,  one  scruple,  or  nearly  so,  for  every  degree  of  specific 

fravity  between  the  extremes  that  have  been  mentioned.  It  these 
ata  be  correct,  a  person  passing  sixteen  pints  of  urine  daily,  of 
specific  gravity  1.050,  actually  passes  nearly  two  poimds  avoirdu- 
pois of  sugar. 

[In  two  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  in  which  quantitative 
analyses  of  the  urine,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  sugar,  were  made, 
the  results  were — (1.)  Quantity  of  urine  voided  in  24  hours,  155  ounces, 
6  drachms;  sp.  gr.  1035  ;  quantity  of  sugar,  12  ounces,  413.07  grains;  in 
one  ounce,  39.82  grains;  quantity  of  urea,  343.627  grains.  (2.)  Quantity 
of  urine  in  24  hours,  89  ounces  ;  sp.  gr.  1037  ;  quantity  of  sugar,  6  ounces, 
356.16  grains  ;  in  one  ounce,  36.363  grains  (^Practice  of  Medicine^  1867).] 

But  the  amount  varies  greatly,  amounting  sometimes  to  one 
pound,  or  two  pounds,  or  even  two  and  a  half  pounds,  in  twenty- 
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four  hoars.  In  a  few  months  patients  will  pass  their  own  weight 
in  sugar  (Parkes,  /.  c).  Its  amount  is  mainly  influenced,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  saccharine  and  amylaceous  nature  of  the  food, 
which  always  aunnents  the  amount  of  sugar.  The  augmentation 
is  qaite  perceptibk  about  two  hours  after  food,  and  continues  for 
four  or  SIX  hours,  if  the  amount  of  starch  taken  has  been  consider- 
able. It  is  probable,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  proven,  that  all 
the  starch  eaten  is  converted  into  su^r ;  and  in  cases  accuratelv 
observed  by  Mr.  Graham  and  Dr.  Parkes  for  a  considerable  len^h 
of  time,  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted  by  the  urine  never  exceeded 
the  amount  of  starch ;  aud  almost  all  the  starchy  food  was  accounted 
for  by  the  diabetic  sugar  (Walshe,  Parkes).  it  has  been  supposed 
bv  some  that  when  tnc  starch  only  is  converted  into  sugar,  it  is 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  diabetic  state  ;'and  it  is  certain  that  during 
the  progress  of  some  cases  sugar  begins  to  be  formed  from  other 
sources  and  in  other  ways,  an^is  no  K>nger  derived  solely  from  the 
starch. 

In  some  cases  the  sugar  may  recognize  no  other  origin  than  the 
starchy  food  for  many  years.  Such  seems  to  have  b^n  the  case 
of  the  late  Mr.  Camplin,  of  Finsbury  Square,  who  kept  his  disease 
at  bay  for  ten  or  twelve  years  (Med.-Chir.  Trans.^  vol.  xxxviii,  p. 
69 ;  Parkes,  /.  c.)  Complete  fasting  or  abstinence  from  saccharine 
and  starchy  food  for  eight  or  twelve  hours  reduces  the  quantity  of 
urine  to  the  normal  amount,  and  brings  down  the  specific  gravity 
to  the  usual  figure.  Sugar  can  then  neither  be  detected  in  the 
urine  nor  in  the  blood,  as  was  determined  by  Dr.  Parkes  after 
Domerous  analyses  of  blood  under  such  circumstances  {On  the  Urine j 
p.  348). 

In  the  majority  of  advanced  cases  of  diabetes,  sugar  is  not  only 
produced  from  starch,  but  also  from  nitrogenous  foods,  especially 
gtnten  and  aniraal  food.  In  such  cases  complete  abstinence  for  a 
time  from  food  lessens,  but  does  not  entirely  remove,  the  sugar  from 
the  urine.  Perhaps  in  all  such  cases  the  formation  of  sugar  from 
albuminous  food  indicates  a  more  advanced  or  active  stage  of  the 
diseaeMi  than  when  the  sugar  is  formed  from  starchy  compounds 
only ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  sugar  from  this  source 
increases  as  the  disease  advances.  Dr.  Parkes  refers  to  a  case  re- 
lated by  Schultze,  in  which  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  when 
the  patient  was  on  mixed  diet  was  one-third  more  than  could  have 
been  furnished  by  the  starch  food  alone ;  and  the  amount  can 
always  be  ascertained  by  keeping  the  patient  strictly  on  a  meat 
diet,  and  feeding  him  with  starch  from  time  to  time  as  an  experi- 
ment (/.  r.,  p.  348). 

Thus  three  conditions  aftecting  food  would  seem  to  be  present  in 
cases  of  diabetes : 

Tlie  earliest  and  fundamental  one  continues  to  act  throughout, 
and  is  distinguished  by  complete  arrest  to  the  normal  metamorphic 
changes  of  starch  and  sugar — an  arrest  probably  associated  with 
•ome  sulwtance  in  the  digestive  canal  which  absorbs  the  sugar. 
At  fir»t  it  affects  the  sugar  derived  from  starch  food,  then  it  afiects 
the  sugar  derived  from  nitrogenous  food.    Dr.  Bence  Jones  suggests 
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that  in  some  cases  the  changes  may  pass  one  step  beyond  the  « 
version  of  starch  into  sugar,  and  produce  "vegetable  acid."  ] 
believes  a  disease  exists  which  is  thus  allied  to  aiabetes,  and  ch) 
acterized  by  a  great  amoant  of  acid,  probably  lactic,  in  the  8yet« 
and  in  the  mine.  The  chief  transitional  changes  of  starch  enamf 
ated  by  Dr.  Pence  Jones  are  as  follows ;  Starch  into  sugar,  in 
vegetable  acid,  into  carbonic  acid ;  and  he  supposes  the  arrest 
occur  at  the  acid  stage,  instead  of  at  the  Bugar  stage,  in  the  morb: 
condition  he  describes. 

The  second  condition  ie  an  abnormal  production  (probably  in  tl 
liver)  of  sugar  from  nitrogenous  food — i.  c,  an  amount  of  proda 
tion  which  is  abnormal — combined  with  arrest  in  the  transform; 
tioQ  of  sugar  normally  formed  (Parkkb).  A  diabetic  patient,  kei 
on  the  most  rigorous  meat  diet,  has  been  known  to  pass  a  quantit 
of  sugar  corresponding  to  two-ffihs  of  the  entire  meat  food,  or  (Are> 
jifihs  of  the  aiiuminaU  contained  in  the  meat  (Gkiesinoeb,  quote 
by  Pakkbb). 

A  third  condition  may  be  also  distinguished — namely,  one  L 
which  the  tissues  themselves,  and  especially  the  muscles  of  th' 
body,  contribute  to  the  morbid  formation  of  sugar.  This  occur 
under  circumstancee  of  extreme  inanition,  when  almost  no  food  i 
being  Bupplied  to  the  body,  and  yet  a  constant  quantity  of  sugar  i 
eliminated.  Traube,  Parkes,  and  Ringer  have  each  recordea  sncl 
cases.  In  one  of  Dr.  Parkes's  cases  the  olood,  after  seventeen  boors 
fasting,  was  found  to  be  still  very  rich  in  sugar  (Parkbs,  I,  c,  p 
850).  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  this  is  an  abnormal  for 
mation  of  BUgar  merely,  or  a  further  and  more  advanced  stage  ol 
the  disease.  There  are  also  cases  which  may  be  noticed  here,  in 
which  the  patients  continue  to  lose  ground  although  the  quantity 
of  sugar  lessens,  and  in  which  the  substance  known  as  tnostfe  or 
musde-avLg&T  is  found  in  the  urine  (Fig.  3).  It  increases  in  quantity 
as  the  sugar  lessens,  and  at  last 
as  much  as  eighteen  and  twenty 
grammes  of  pure  inoaite  have  been 
procured  from  the  day's  arin& 
The  inosile  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  colorless  prismatic 
crystals,  which  are  efflorescent. 
_^  It  does  not  reduce  the  oxide  of 
^^5^^^    copper  to  the  state  of  suboxide, 


r        J  ^^    as  18  the  case  with  diabetic  sugar 
l^.-'^^L^    and  grape-sugar  ;  and  it  is  said  to 
~~  have  not  quite  the  same  composi- 

tion as  the  latter  substance,  but  ie 
represented  by  C,H,0,;  so  that 
one  atom  of  grape-sugar  would 
thus  represent  six  atoms  of  inosite. 
It  maybe  detected  by  evaporation 
of  the  suspected  fluid  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  basin,  when, 

■,  cryBUUited  parti;  from  alcobol  and  partly  from  water 
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if  a  little  ammonia  and  chloride  of  calcium  be  added,  a  rose  color 
is  prodaced,  especially  if  the  mixtm^  be  again  concentrated  by 
evaporation.  M.  Horn  records  a  case  of  diabetes  in  which,  while 
the  proportion  of  sngar  gradually  diminished,  the  inosiie  gradually 
increased  in  amount  till  upwards  of  300  grains  were  passed  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  (Parkbs,  Bealb).  The  observation  is  one  of 
great  interest  in  connection  with  the  pathology  of  this  remarkable 
ocNDStitutional  disease. 

Professor  Sidney  Ringer,  of  University  College,  has  made  some 
observations  of  great  interest,  to  show  the  amount  of  urea  and  of 
suifar  respectively  furnished  by  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  by 
nitrogenous  food.  (1.)  During  inanition  one  series  of  observations 
showed  an  enormous  disintegration  of  tissues  (48  grammes  of  urea 
and  105  erammes  of  sugar  being  passed  in  twenty-four  hours),  the 
relation  between  the  urea  and  the  sugar  being  tolerably  constant. 
In  the  second  series,  when  nitrogenous  food  was  taken,  the  urea 
increased  about  the  third  hour  after  food,  and  reached  its  maxi- 
mom  about  the  fifth  hour,  after  which  it  continued  to  diminish, 
lod  reached  the  inanition  amount  in  the  eighth  hour.  The  sugar 
followed  the  same  rule,  and  almost  in  an  exaet  ratio ;  but  the  urea 
was  in  slight  relative  excess  to  the  sugar,  showing  that  the  nitro- 

KnoQS  food  raised  the  urea  slightly  more  than  it  did  the  sugar. 
iring  inanition  the  urea  was  to  sugar  as  1  to  2.235,  while  after 
nitroeenous  food  the  urea  was  to  sugar  as  1  to  1.9.  It  thus  appears 
certain,  as  Dr.  Parkes  observes,  that  there  is  some  close  comiection 
between  the  amounts  of  urea  and  of  sugar  in  such  cases  as  diabetes. 
The  amount  of  urea  may  be  double  or  even  treble  the  normal 
tmount<»  and  that  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  food  taken,  and  due  probably  to  some  peculiarity  in  dia- 
betes, causing  heighteued  metamorphosis  of  tissues,  such  as  might 
arise  from  the  excessive  action  of  oxygen  on  them  (Parkes,  L  c,  p. 
8421  The  amount  of  sugar  is  still  further  iucreased  if  diabetic 
patients  take  more  water  tnan  their  thirst  demands;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  urea  is  also  increased,  although  exact  experiments 
are  wanting. 

On  standing,  diabetic  urine  soon  begins  to  ferment,  with  the 
appearance  of  lactic^  butyric^  acetic^  ot  formic  addsy  and  develop  the 
yeast  plant ;  and  during  this  fermentation  the  urea  entirely  decom- 
poses. Dr.  Christison  gives  the  following  formula  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  diabetic  urine :  "  Multiply  the  excess 
of  the  specific  gravity  over  1.000  by  2.33,  the  result  is  the  number 
of  parts  of  solid  matter  in  1.000  of  urine." 

[Stiology. — It  would  appear,  from  the  Registrar-Generars  Report  for 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  decade  1851-00,  that  of  4546  persons  who 
died  of  dialietes,  of  a  mean  population  of  19,000,000, 3032  were  males  and 
1514  females,  the  excess  of  males  being  50  per  cent.  Up  to  the  age  of 
|Nibert3%  the  two  sexes  appear  to  be  about  equally  liable  to  the  disorder, 
but  from  that  period  to  old  age,  the  greater  liability  of  the  male  is  shown 
in  a  regularly  increasing  ratio,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following : 
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The  age  of  the  youngest  diabetic  patient  that  Dr.  Bence  Jonea  hai 
known  was  three  and  a  half  years.  A  case  in  an  infant  of  twenty  month 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Brown,  in  the  Am.  Journal  of  Obatetrica,  dec. 
May,  1868. 

The  iuhabitants  of  towns  and  of  manu&cturing  districts  would  appeal 
to  be  more  liable  to  diabetes  than  those  who  live  in  rural  districts 
Hereditary  influence  appears  to  be  small,  though  there  are  instancei 
where  the  disorder  has  run  in  families. 

Jakach  believes  that  diabetes  sometimes  is  the  result  of  syphiloma  ol 
the  brain,  the  syphilitic  process  affecting  the  floor  of  the  fourth  Tentricle, 
and  causing  symptomatic  diabetes  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  artiflciaU; 
produced  by  Bernard  in  his  experiments  already  referred  to. 

The  exciting  cauxes  are  very  obscure.  Among  them  have  been  named, 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  drinking  largely  of  cold  fluids  while  the  body 
is  overheated,  excessive  use  of  saccharine  and  amylaceous  articles  of  food, 
abuse  of  alcobolic  drinks,  and  violent  mental  emotions.J 

Frognoiii. — The  ultimate  issue  of  every  case  of  diabetes  is  prob- 
ably fatal ;  at  least  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  nrine  is  reu- 
dered  permanently  natural  is  extremely  araall,  and  many  of  them, 
at  the  moment  the  disease  seems  to  have  yielded,  die  of  pfathialB. 
Even  when  the  presence  of  the  saccharine  principle  has  been  bo  far 
conquered  that  it  alternates  with  lithic  acid  deposit,  or  that  lithie 
acid  becomes  the  prominent  feature,  the  circumstance  is  anything 
but  favorable,for  such  individuals  generally  die  of  some  sudden  and 
overwhelming  attack  of  internal  innaramation  or  of  apoplexy  (Peodt). 
On  the  other  nand,  where  the  source  and  nature  of  the  mal-assimi* 
lation  can  be  discovered,  and  either  rectified  or  held  in  check,  and 
if  the  jmtient  will  submit  to  a  regimen,  a  favorable  result  may  he 
hoped  for  in  some  cases. 

[On  this  point  Dr.  Roberts  obser^'es :  "  A  not  inconsiderable  nnmber, 
however,  recoicr  completely,  and  many  more  attain  to  a  state  of  condi- 
tional amelioration — that  is,  an  amelioration  which  is  conditional  on  the 
observance  of  a  certain  diet  and  rcgimou."  Dr.  Trousseau  says  :  "  By 
hygiene  and  a  proper  regimen,  aided  by  the  action  of  certain  remedies, 
wisely  and  prudently  used,  we  may  hope  to  cure  a  few  and  to  relieve  a 
large  number  of  diabetic  patients,  if  the  disease  has  not  reached  the  last 
period."    The  younger  the  patient  the  less  is  the  chance  of  ultimate  re- 
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coverj.  Dr.  Roberts  states,  that  all  the  cases  ander  twenty  which  he 
has  seen,  have  eventually  died  of  the  disease.  In  all  persons  the  symp- 
toms may  continue  for  years,  with  a  tolerable  state  of  health.  In  corpu- 
lent persons  the  prognosis  is  more  favorable  than  in  those  of  spare  habit. 
Saccharine  urine,  without  excessive  urinary  secretion,  is  less  serious  than 
when  the  secretion  is  very  great.  "  Cseteris  paHhus^  the  longer  the  dis- 
ease has  existed,  the  more  unfavorable  the  prognosis ;  cmteris  paribus^ 
also,  the  greater  the  general  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  less  is  the 
hope  of  amendment.  Cases  which  can  be  traced  to  mental  anxiety  and 
traumatic  lesions  appear  to  be  somewhat  more  hopeAil  than  those  for 
which  no  tangible  cause  can  be  assigned  "  (Roberts,  loc.  cit.^  p.  193). 
Great  diminution  in  the  amount  of,  or  the  total  disappearance  of  sugar 
in  the  urine,  when  saccharine  and  amylaceous  articles  of  diet  are  not  used, 
is  a  favorable  sign ;  also  a  soft,  perspirable  skin  with  a  moderate  appe- 
tite, or  the  symptoms  generally  remaining  stationary.  Albuminuria,  tho- 
racic and  intestinal  complications,  and  permanent  cataract  or  amblyopia, 
are  always  fatal.] 

Treatment — There  are  .few  diseases  in  which  the  treatment  has 
been  more  varied  than  in  diabetes  meUitus.  Every  conceivable  medi- 
cine has  been  given,  but  exact  quantitative  determinations  of  the 
effect  of  them  on  the  sugar  have  rarely  been  made.  The  emaciated 
state  of  the  patient  presents  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  bleeding.- 
Nevertheless,  this  mode  of  treatment  has  often  been  practised,  and 
as  much  as  160  to  170  ounces  of  blood  have  been  taken  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Marsh  found  bloodletting  of  service 
when  the  disease  was  recent,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  still 
maintained.  Ue  found  that  it  promoted  tne  action  of  (Maphoretic 
remedies ;  and  especially  when  followed  by  the  tepid  bath.  He 
found  leeches  to  the  epigastric  region  of  benefit,  when  internal  heat 
with  fulness  and  tenderness  prevailed  there,  with  a  '^ gnawing" 
feeling  about  the  stomach.  In  the  face,  however,  of  so  high  an 
authority,  the  pathology  of  diabetes,  as  given  in  the  text,  does  not 
sanction  general  bloodletting  as  a  mode  of  cure. 

Mert'ury^  alike  with  lead^  antimony^  zine^  silver^  and  copjye.r^  are  in- 
different as  to  their  influence  on  the  formation  of  sugar  (Parkes). 
Ofnum  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  100  grains  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  but  with  an  equal  want  of  success,  although  it  does 
deem  to  lessen  the  sugar,  probably  by  lessening  the  appetite  and 
hindering  the  taking  of  food  (I^arkes).  The  wnole  materia  medica 
has  l>een  exhausted  in  search  of  a  remedy  for  this  disease.  The 
metals,  the  fixed  and  the  volatile  alkalies,  the  vegetable  and  min- 
eral acids;  the  astringents,  purgatives,  tonics,  diaphoretics,  and 
diuretics,  have  in  their  turns  been  administered,  and  each  has  per- 
haps afforded  some  relief;  but  the  disease  has  proceeded,  and  finally, 
it  mav  be  said,  nearly  every  patient  dies  whose  treatment  is  left 
entirely  to  drugs.  Dr.  Prout,  who  considered  it  merely  as  a  form  of 
dyspepsia,  conceived  that  each  case  requires  a  different  treatment. 
In  the  earl v  stages  of  the  disease  the  Drs.  BuUar,  of  Southampton, 
have  found  great  benefit  from  the  tincture  of  the  muriatr  of  iron, 
now  called  tne  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron.  Dr.  Camplin  sjieaks 
of  the  citroJU  of  ammonia  in  the  effervescent  form,  generally  com- 
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bined  with  the  citrate  of  iron,  as  more  useful  than  any  other  mec 
cine ;  while  bitters  and  alkaline  remedies  did  him  great  service 
one  period  of  his  attack.     [The  citrate  of  soda  may  be  given 
half-drachm  doses.] 

Opium  combined  with  ipecacuanha  is  eminently  useful  as  a  sed 
tive,  especially^  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder ;  wmle  exercise,  wan 
clothing,  friction  of  the  surface,  hot  bathing,  and  diaphoretics,  in 
prove  the  cutaneous  functions.    The  functions  of  the  skin  mm 
alwavs  be  inquired  into,  and  must  be  kept  active.    The  nitro-mur 
atic  baths,  and  the  internal  administration  of  the  acid,  might  ale 
be  employed  with  some  prospect  of  benefit  in  cases  requiring  aci 
tonics.     This  is  more  generally  the  case  in  the  young,  and  m  th 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  tincture  of  the  percldoride  c 
iron  is  also  of  service,  prescribed  in  the  infusion  of^  miassia  or  d 
calumba.    But  each  case  requires  to  be  made  a  special  study,  cor 
sidering  that  many,  or  at  least  several,  organs,  may  be  concerned  ii 
the  disordered  working  of  the  system  (Prout,  Camplin).    The  nui 
tura  ferri  composita  is  another  of  the  iron  preparations  which  hai 
been  found  of  service.    The  administration  of  alkalies,  as  recom 
mended  by  Miahle  and  Contour,  is  also  occasionally  successful. 

'   [In  cases  where  it  is  suspected  that  the  disorder  results  fW>ni  cerebra 
disease,  a  seton  at  the  nucha  may  be  of  ser\'ice.] 

The  little  benefit  derived  from  medicine  induced  Dr.  Rollo  to  try 
the  efiects  of  an  entirely  azoted  or  animal  diet ;  and  out  of  nineteen 
cases,  two  are  said  to  have  been  cured  by  this  means.  A  full  and 
generous  diet  is  unquestionably  useful  in  these  cases;  but  the  patient 
soon  gets  disgusted  with  mutton  or  beef,  or  both,  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper :  he  consequently  nauseates  a  meat  diet,  and 
abandons  it  altogether.  A  diet  of  salt  fish  has  been  attempted ; 
but  the  patient  in  a  short  time  so  loathes  it  that  it  has  to  be  given 
up.  A  mixed  diet,  therefore,  if  contraindicated  by  some  theories, 
is  at  least  the  best  to  adopt  in  practice,  and  is  consistent  with  the 
remarks  made  under  Patnology,  if  duly  regulated  and  aided  by 
other  means.  It  will  be  evident,  however,  that  those  vegetables 
which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  should  be 
avoided  in  some  degree,  as  potatoes,  grapes,  or  other  very  ripe  firuit, 
and,  d,  fortiori^  sugar  itself. 

"  There  are,  therefore,"  as  Dr.  Camplin  justly  observed,  "  certain 
fixed  broad  principles  upon  which  the  disease  is  to  be  treated."  In 
all  cases  the  various  influences  of  the  stomach,  liver,  skin,  and  kid- 
neys on  the  nervous  system  and  on  each  other  ought  to  be  sought 
out  and  determined,  and  the  basis  of  treatment  arranged  accord- 
ingly. It  is  necessary  to  abstain  from  all  amyla/:eous  fbcdj  as  weU  a^ 
from  every  solid  and  liquid  containina  sugar ^  or  any  substance  readily 
convertible  into  sugar.  Fat  meat  and  eggs  may  be  taken,  if  biliary 
derangement  is  not  induced  by  them,  and  fish  is  a  most  important 
article  with  which  to  vary^  the  monotony  of  the  dietary.  Milk  also 
may  be  indulged  in  occasionally,  as  it  is  not  found  that  the  sugar  it 
contains  is  r^tdily  converted  into  glucose.  Its  influence,  however, 
requires  watching. 
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[Dr.  Roberts  made  the  following  trial  of  milk,  in  a  girl,  with  confirmed 
diabetes.  The  patient  continued  to  gain  weight,  and  improved  in  general 
condition,  though  the  density  of  t^e  urine  and  the  excretion  of  sugar 
somewhat  increased. 
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four  week..     ......}            '^  "*• 

1 

897  grains. 

6  lbs. 

Meat   diet,    bran    cakee,    and  ] 
three  pints  of  milk,  for  four  V 
weeks, J 

49  oz. 

• 

1260  grains. 

61U. 

Meat  diet,  glaten  bread,  and ) 
cabbage,  for  three  weeks,      .  j 

41  02. 

1020  grains. 

7  lbs.] 

It  is  desirable  to  vary  the  food  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
day,  taking  the  lighter  kinds  in  the  later  meals.  When  soups 
are  taken,  they  ought  to  be  really  good,  and  flavored  with  aro- 
matics  or  onions,  to  the  exclusion  of  carrots,  turnips,  and  pease. 
They  may  be  thickened  with  some  bran  Jinely  powdered.  Lettuces 
Dr.  Camplin  found  to  agree  well,  when  eaten  sparingly  with  oil 
and  vinegar,  or  with  a  little  salt  only,  if  the  vinegar  is  likely  to 
disagree.  Pickles  in  small  quantities  may  be  permitted  to  conva- 
lescents. If  cocoa  agree,  it  may  be  taken  prepared  from  the  nibs  only. 
{Tea  and  coffee,  without  sugar,  may  be  permitted.]  With  regard 
to  drinks :  if  milk  is  found  to  agree,  it  may  be  used  as  a  drink,  com- 
bined with  half  its  bulk  of  lime-water,  or  in  the  form  of  what  is 
known  as  "  buttermilk "  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  but  which  in 
England  is  generally  given  to  pigs,  not  yet  being  suflSciently  appre- 
ciated bv  natives  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tweed.  Dr.  Camplin 
eTentnaily  found  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  all  alcoholic  drinks ; 
bnt,  where  they  are  found  desirable  or  necessary,  a  selection  may 
be  made  from  tJiose  wines  and  spirits  which  are  freest  from  sugars. 
(X  these,  clarets  may  be  chemically  considered  the  best,  then  Bur- 
gundy. The  so-called  "  fruity  wines"  must  be  entirely  interdicted, 
and  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  tceak  brandy  and  water  is  the  safest. 
The  amount  of  brandy  must  be  always  measured  and  taken  as 
directed  by  the  medical  attendant.  A  teaspoon/id  in  a  tumblerful 
of  water  is  generally  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  dinner  drink ;  and 
Dr.  Camplin  candidly  and  feelingly  observes,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, that  no  diabetic  need  expect  to  recover  or  continue  well  who 
cannot  exercise  self-control,  and  make  up  his  mind  to  be  temperate 
in  all  things. 

Seeing  that  under  this  system  of  diet  the  patient  is  deprived  of 
the  use  of  ordinary  bread,  i)r.  Camplin  devised  a  form  of  bread  pre- 
pared solely  from  bran  ;  and  the  great  value  of  bran  cakes  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  bread  in  cases  of  diabetes  has  now  been  established  by  the 
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experience  of  so  many  individuals  that  its  use  ought  to  be  insist 
on.  The  bran  used  should  be  thoroughly  washed^  so  that  it  may 
as  free  from  starch  as  possible ;  and  Jinely  powdered^  so  that  it  m^ 
not  irritate  the  susceptible  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestim 
Such  carefully-prepared  and  finely-powdered  bran  may  be  obtains 
from  Mr.  Batcnley,  of  362  Oxford  Street,  London,  near  the  Pa 
theon  ;  also  of  Mr.  Donges,  Gower  Street,  London,  North.  But 
it  is  desirable  to  prepare  the  powder  at  home  as  it  is  required, 
special  mill  and  sieve  for  this  purpose  are  necessary  (Dr.  Camplin 
Monograph  on  Diabetes). 

The  formula  for  bran  cakes  is  thus  given  by  him :  "  Take  a  quantit 
of  wheat  bran  (say  a  quart).  Boil  it  iu  two  successive  waters  for  a  qua 
ter  of  an  hour,  each  time  straining  it  through  a  sieve ;  wash  it  well  wit 
cold  water  on  the  sieve,  until  the  water  runs  off  perfectly  clear.  Squeez 
the  washed  bran  in  a  cloth,  ks  dry  as  possible,  then  spread  it  thinly  on 
dish,  and  place  it  in  a  slow  oven.  When  it  is  perfectly  dry  and  crisp  i 
is  fit  for  grinding  into  fine  powder. 

^^  The  bran  thus  prepared  is  ground  in  the  mill  for  the  purpose,  an* 
must  be  sifted  through  a  wire  sieve  of  such  fineness  as  to  require  the  us 
of  a  brush  to  pass  it  through,  and  what  remains  on  the  sieve  must  be  re 
ground  tiU  it  is  sufficiently  soft  and  fine. 

'^  To  prepare  a  cake,  take  of  this  bran  powder  three  or  four  ounces 
three  new-laid  eggs,  one  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  abou 
half  a  pint  of  milk.  Mix  the  eggs  with  a  little  of  the  milk,  and  warm  th< 
butter  with  the  remainder  of  the  milk ;  stir  the  whole  well  together,  add 
ing  a  little  nutmeg  and  ginger,  or  any  other  spice  that  may  be  agreeable. 
Bake  in  small  tins  (pattipans,  which  must  be  well  buttered),  in  a  rathei 
quick  oven,  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  cakes  when  baked  should  be  a 
little  thicker  than  a  captain's  biscuit. 

^^  These  cakes  may  be  eaten  with  meat  or  cheese  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  and  require  a  free  allowance  of  butter ;  and  the  cakes  are 
more  pleasant  if  placed  in  the  oven  a  few  minutes  before  being  placed  on 
the  table. 

"  When  economy  is  an  object,  when  a  change  is  required,  or  if  the 
stomach  cannot  bear  butter,  the  cakes  may  be  prepared  as  follows  :  Take 
of  the  prepared  bran  four  ounces,  three  eggs,  about  twelve  ounces  of 
milk,  with  a  little  spice  and  salt,  to  be  mixed  and  put  into  a  basin  (pre- 
viously well  buttered).  Bake  it  for  about  an  hour ;  the  loaf  may  then  be 
cut  into  convenient  slices  and  toasted  when  wanted ;  or,  after  slicing,  it 
may  be  re-baked,  and  kept  in  the  form  of  rusks. 

*'  Nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  of  equal  utility  to  these  bran  cakes, 
combining,  as  they  do,  moderate  cost  with  freedom  from  starch,  and 
sufficient  pleasantness  as  an  article  of  food ''  (Camplin  On  Diabetes,  third 
edition). 

Consistently  with  the  experiments  of  Bernard, "  cod-liver  oil  holds 
out  some  prospects  of  a  natural  plan  of  treatment  by  its  use." 

Dr.  Pavy  recommends  ground  almond  powder,  made  into  biscuits, 
rusks,  and  bread,  with  eggs,  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  bread.  Mr. 
Hill,  60  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  makes  such  biscuit. 

An  abstinence  from  water  lessens  the  formation  of  sugar ;  but  it 
probably  accumulates  in  the  body,  so  that  when  fluid  is  again  given, 
an  excessive  elimination  of  sugar  occurs  (Ringer,  Griesinger)  ;  and 
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patients  become  extremely  depressed  and  ill  if  water  is  withheld 
from  them,  probably  from  the  impregnation  of  the  body  with  sugar 
(Parkes).  Coftee  lessens  the  sugar,  but  increases  the  urea.  Ren- 
nets, as  recommended  by  Dr.  Gray,  of  Glasgow,  at  first  lessen  the 
sugar  and  water ;  but  they  afterwards  increase  again.  Warm  baths 
lessen  the  amount  slightly ;  so  does  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Hence 
the  recommendation  of  Miahle  and  Contour. 

When  the  diabetic  symptoms  subside,  congestions,  especially  of 
the  head,  are  apt  to  supervene.  Suchtjongestion  Dr.  Camplin  found 
to  subside  graaually  under  the  use  of  citrate  of  ammonia  and  small 
doses  of  colchieinn  wine. 

The  ^reat  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  is  to  manage  the 
dyspepsia  and  impaired  digestion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  dimin- 
ish and  keep  in  check  the  formation  of  sugar.  Warm  flannel  ought 
to  be  worn  next  the  skin  in  all  cases,  and  residence  in  a  warm 
climate  will  often  be  of  service  as  an  aid  to  the  means  of  cure  em- 
ployed. 

[However  surely  an  exclusive  animal  diet  may  lessen,  or  entirely  re- 
move, the  sugar  in  the  urine  of  a  diabetic  patient,  it  is  certain  that  it  can- 
not long  be  tolerated.  Under  its  use,  the  appetite  fails,  and  a  loathing 
of  all  food  soon  happens.  The  necessity  of  a  mixed  diet  for  man  has  been 
shown  (vol.  i,  p.  731) ;  and  it  is  as  necessary  for  him  when  sufferlDg  from 
diabetes  as  in  a  state  of  health.  In  this  disease  the  nervous  system  is 
ondoubtedly  implicated,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  animal  food  alone,  were 
it  practicable,  woald  soon  be  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  nervous 
troubles.  There  is,  from  the  very  beginning,  and  throughout  the  course 
of  the  disorder^  a  strong  tendency  to  devitalization,  and  this,  too,  must 
be  guarded  against.  Fortunately  the  sugar  in  the  urine  may  be  kept 
down,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  strength  of  the  system  main- 
Uine<l,  b}'  a  properly  adjusted  diet  of  mixed  food.  Along  then  with  the 
carnivorous  dietary,  whose  importance  is  not  to  be  undervalued,  certain 
vegetables  may  be  permitted,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  advantage, 
and  these  are  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  onions,  spinach,  water-cress,  sorrel, 
endive,  lettuce,  kc.  Trousseau  has  found  no  ill  consequences  from  eat- 
ing acid  fruits,  as  strawberries,  gooseberries,  cherries,  and  he  has  allowed 
apples,  pears,  and  grapes.  He  even  suffers  his  diabetic  patients  to  eat  a 
•oiall  quantity  of  bread,  if  they  greatly  crave  it,  for,  as  he  remarks,  there 
are  many  persons  who  are  unable  to  make  a  meal  without  it.  Sjich  a 
regimen  is  more  likely  to  keep  the  disease  stationary,  and  secure  the 
general  comfort  of  the  patient,  by  upholding  his  strength,  than  by  con- 
fining him  to  one  kind  of  diet,  which  his  stomach  soon  revolts  against, 
and  which  must  result  in  innutrition,  general  debility,  the  development 
of  intercurrent  affections,  and,  sooner  or  later,  death.  Enforced  daily  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  when  possible,  just  short  of  fatigue,  is  as  of  much 
tmpf>rtaiice  in  the  treatment  of  dial)etes  as  diet.  Gymnastics  should  be 
practised.  Trousseau  says  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen,  during  the  hunt- 
iDg  season,  diabetic  patients,  abroad  with  their  gim  and  dog,  cease  both 
to  drink  and  urinate  to  excess,  and  regain  their  strength,  and  even  their 
virile  powers.  A  suit  of  flannel  or  buckskin  should  be  worn  next  the 
ftkin.  Warm  alkaline  baths  should  be  frequently  taken,  and  an  occasional 
Turkish  bath  will  be  found  serviceable,  if  it  produces  no  disposition  to 
boils;  or  daily  packing  with  the  wet  sheet,  may  be  tried,  carefully  watch- 
ing the  effects.     The  whole  body  should  be  hand-rubbed  daily.     Cream, 
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80  long  as  it  agrees,  may  be  permitted,  and  cod-liver  oil  is  in  many  cas* 
well  borne,  and  would  seem,  as  a  nourisher,  to  do  good.    The  alkalii 
theory  has  been  proved  to  be  false  and  absurd  by  CI.  Bernard  and  Po, 
giale,  still  the  benefit  of  small  doses  of  the  alkalies,  not  continued,  hoi 
ever,  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days  at  the  time,  is  incontestable.    The 
are  best  given  in  the  form  of  the  Vichy,  Marienbad  Ereutzbrun,  or  Carl 
bad  Spoudel  water.    Legroux  thought  he  derived  benefit  from  the  admii 
istration  of  arsenic.    Dr.  Richardson,  of  London,  has  recommended  tb 
respiration  of  oxygen,  and  B^renger-F^raud  has  shown  that  during  its  us 
there  is  great  diminution  in  th%  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  (BuL  d 
Ther.^  t.  Ixvii).  The  ethereal  solution  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (ozoni 
ether)  has  been  given  with  asserted  benefit  in  half  drachm  doses,  in  a: 
ounce  of  distilled  water.    Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers  has  prescribed  iodide  o 
potash  on  purely  empirical  grounds.     On  no  pretext  should  any  form  o 
alcoholic  drink  be  permitted.  The  preparations  of  iron  are  indispensable 
and  should  be  varied  from  time  to  time.     To  lessen  the  thirst  and  craAin| 
for  food,  small  doses  of  opium  are  useful.    By  the  use  of  the  mixed  die 
recommended,  particularly  if  fatty  articles  be  taken,  the  obstinate  con 
stipation,  so  common  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disorder,  is  often  obvi 
ated,  without  a  recourse  to  drugs.    Should  this  not  be  the  case,  castor  oil 
in  capsules,  or  rhubarb  and  podophyllin,  must  be  prescribed. 

This  mode  of  treatment,  which  secures  a  proper  but  varied  diet,  one 
that  will  not  disgust  the  patient,  but  will  nourish  his  body,  though  it  may 
not  remove  the  symptom  glycosuria,  will,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  give 
the  diabetic  a  fair  share  of  conditional  health,  so  that,  as  Dr.  Trousseau 
remarks,  he  would  not  know  he  had  sugar  in  his  urine,  if  an  occasional 
chemical  analysis  did  not  remind  him  of  its  presence.] 


(SPASMODIC)  ASTHMA. 

Latin  £q.,  Asthma;  Fbkkch  Eq.,  Asthme;  German  Eq.,  Asthma;  Italian  Eq., 

Asma, 

Definition. — A  constitutional  disease  which  culminates  in  paroxt/smai 
attacks  of  difficult  breathing^  which  are  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 
The  dyspncea  seems  to  be  immediately  dependent  on  more  or  less  exten- 
sive contraction  of  the  smuller  bronchi^  and  due  to  tonic  spasm  of  their 
circular  fibres.  The  breathing  is  accompanied  by  a  wheezing  sound, 
a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  thorax^  great  anxietaSy  and  a  difficult 
cough.  The  attack  usually  terminates  by  the  expectoration  of  a  quantity 
of  mucus  from  the  lungs^  which  varies  consideraMy  in  appearance  ami 
in  amount.  In  some  instances  the  mucus  is  thick  and  heavy^  iri  others 
it  is  light  and  frothy,  whilst  in  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease  there  may 
be  only  a  few  ^ark  pellets  coughed  up  before  relief  is  obtained  (Pridham). 
In  the  hours  immediately  succeeding  the  fit  a  remarkable  diminution  of 
the  urea  and  cMoride  of  sodium  may  occur,  which  ux>uld-  imply  a  con- 
siderable arrest  either  of  formation  or  elimination,  probably  the  former 
(Ringer,  Parkes);  or  to  the  starvation  that  is  generally  enforced  at  that 
time  (Salter). 

Pathology.— Few  diseases  have  been  the  subject  of  greater  doubts 
and  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  nature  than  asthma.  Not  un- 
frequently  it  has  been  confounded  with  dyspnoea ;  and  the  terms 
dyspnoeay  asthma,  and  orthopncea  were  formerly  employed  to  desig- 
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nate  different  degrees  of  difficulty  of  breathing.  Their  significa- 
tion must  now  be  much  more  precisely  defined.  Dyspnma  is  a 
term  which  is  now  used  to  denote  difficulty  of  breathing  generally, 
and  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  The  significance  of  asthma  is 
defined  above,  and  its  pathology  is  about  to  be  considered ;  while 
the  term  ortho^ncsa  si^ifies  that  great  difficulty  of  breathing  in 
which  the  patient  is  incapable  of  respiring  except  in  the  erect 
posture. 

^  When  asthma  has  once  expressed  itself,  it  seldom  fails  of  recur- 
ring, though  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  are  of  very  un- 
certain duration.  In  severe  cases  the  fits  will  return  periodically 
every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  in  still  more  severe  cases  they 
will  recur  every  night  or  early  morning,  at  exactly  the  same  hour. 

^  It  has  been  observed  to  recur  in  females  just  aiter  the  menstrual 
discharge,  or  immediately  before  it.  It  is  also  apt  to  recur  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  and  after  exposure  to  cola  and  wet.  The 
disease  is  not  only  paroxysmal,  but  often  periodic ;  by  days,  weeks, 
months,  or  even  years.  IKumal  asthma  is  very  common,  especially 
when  associated  with  chronic  bronchitis,  heart  disease,  and  im- 
paired digestion.  Asthma  occurring  once  a  year  is  usually  winter 
asthma  complicated  with  bronchitis. 

The  stomach  and  bowels  are  extremely  liable  to  disorder  in  asth- 
matic persons ;  colic-like  pains,  flatulence,  loss  of  appetite,  and  an 
irriMrular  state  of  the  bowels,  are  not  uncommon. 

'ftere  appears  to  be  no  period  of  life  at  which  asthma  may  not 
make  its  appearance — from  the  earliest  infancy  to  old  age.  In 
thirty-eight  cases  noted  by  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  the  first  access  of  the 
paroxysm  occurred  in  seven  during  the  first  year  of  life.  In  one  of 
these,  symptoms  of  asthma  were  noticed  at  fourteen  days  old ;  in 
another  at  twenty-eight  days  ;  in  another  at  three  months ;  in  an- 
other at  one  year ;  and  in  three  "during  the  first  year."  Many  of 
the  best-marked  and  purest  asthmatic  cases  date  from  early  in- 
fancy— so  early  in  some  that  it  were  difficult  to  say  the  disease  was 
not  tnily  congenital.  It  is  evidently  very  often  dependent  upon 
hereditary  transmission  and  conformation ;  and  in  all  such  cases  of 
its  early  development  there  was  a  history  of  its  inheritance  (Hyde 
Salter).  Mr.  T.  L.  Pridliam,  of  Bideford,  has  traced  its  hereditary 
origin  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  and  relates  a  case  of  asthma  which 
oommenced  as  early  as  seven  years  of  age.  Out  of  thirty-jive  cases 
in  which  Dr.  Salter  has  noted  this  circumstance,  he  found  dis- 
tinct traces  of  inheritance  in  fourteen.  The  melancholic  temper- 
aments, the  sanguineo-melancholic,  the  nervous,  and  the  irritable 
are  most  liable  to  the  affection ;  and  the  male  sex  is  much  more 
disponed  to  it  than  the  female  (Wood).  According  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Pridham,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  men. 

It  \r  l>elieved  by  not  a  few  to  be  connected  with  the  gouty  or 
rfaeumatii;  diathesis.  The  disijosition  of  the  attacks  to  recur  at 
distant  but  gradually  diminishing  intervals ;  the  division  of  each 
attack  into  nightly  j>aroxysins,  with  marked  remissions  during  the 
day ;  the  duration  of  the  earliest  fits  for  several  days  or  a  week, 
are  all  circumstances  which  point  to  the  constitutional  nature  of 
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the  affection.  Many  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Pridham  i 
herited  gout ;  and  in  some  instances  both  diseases  could  be  traa 
in  the  family;  and  in  more  than  one  instance  where  gout  at 
asthma  had  prevailed  in  previous  generations  there  were  altema^ 
attacks  of  asthma  and  of  gout.  He  found  that  when  women  wei 
the  subjects  of  asthma,  gout  prevailed  in  their  families  in  a  largi 
proportion  than  in  men. 

The  best  descriptions  of  the  phenomena  of  asthma  have  bee 
given  by  medical  men  who  have  themselves  suflfered  from  it — ^fc 
example,  Dr.  Bree  and  Sir  John  Floyer,  both  of  whom  were  astl 
matics  (Good).  Asthmatic  patients  generallv  live  to  a  good  old  ag^ 
The  lungs  undergo  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  which  duatation  doe 
not  mucn  interfere  with  their  normal  action  when  free  from  attacli 
It  produces  emphysema  in  the  same  way  that  bronchitis  does,  an< 
leads  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
In  those  cases  of  asthma  which  have  been  described  as  dyspeptic 
the  powers  of  digestion  are  insufficient  to  assimilate  the  foo( 
taken,  and  such  patients  can  never  with  impunity  eat  and  drink  ai 
other  people  do;  and  wherever  the  disease  has  occurred  in  anj 
member  of  a  family  for  one,  two,  or  even  three  generations  back 
such   exciting  causes  as  imprudence  in  eating  or  drinking,  at 
attack  of  bronchitis  or  influenza,  atmospheric  influences,  certaii 
odors,  mental  excitement,  and  the  like,  may  at  any  time  or  period 
of  life  bring  to  light  this  peculiar  disease ;  but  unless  in  constitu- 
tions predisposed  to  the  disease,  such  exciting  causes  have  no  in- 
fluence upon  its  development.  Asthmatic  people,  for  the  most  part, 
are  said  to  be  gifted,  with  great  energy,  and  talents  far  beyona  the 
lot  of  ordinary  people.     ^^7  are  generally  courageous  and  reso- 
lute ;  and  those  m  humble  life  possess  intellectual  attainments  far 
beyond  their  station ;  and  all  generally  excel  in  whatever  subject 
of  study  they  are  disposed  to  follow  (Pridham).     The  experience 
of  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  however,  does  not  Dear  out  this  statement.     A 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  blood  and  of  the  physiology  of  di- 
gestion, embracing  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  urinary  and 
other  excreta,  and  especially  of  the  peculiar  expectoration,  in  rela- 
tion to  diet  and  temperature,  is  of  great  implortance  to  be  known 
in  cases  of  asthma.     Dr.  Sidney  Ringer,  the  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics in   University  College,  has  made  one  series  of  accurate 
observations  relative  to  the  urinary  excreta  in  a  case  of  asthma. 
He  found  in  the  hours  immediately  succeeding  the  fit  that  a  re- 
markable diminution  of  the  urea  and  chloride  of  sodium  occurred, 
which  implied  a  considerable  arrest  either  of  formation  or  of  elim- 
ination, probably  the  former  (Parkes,  L  c,  p.  319).     The  urine  at 
the  conmiencement  of  an  attack  is  generally  abimdant  and  color- 
less, like  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  nervous  urine ;"  later  in 
the  attack  it  is  often  extremely  dark  and  scanty,  and  is  sometimes 
almost  suppressed  (Hyde  Salter). 

Mr.  Pridham  observed  in  one  of  his  cases  that  the  urine  was  sus- 
pended during  an  attack,  on  the  subsidence  of  which  there  oc- 
curred an  enormous  secretion  of  it,  of  a  dark  color,  and  loaded  with 
lithates. 
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Dr.  Hyde  Salter  has  clearly  shown  that  the  dyspnoea  of  the 
asthmatic  paroxysm  is  due  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes ;  that  the  phenomena  of  the  paroxysm  are  in  a  great 
measure  those  of  an  excitomotory  kind — ^in  other  words,  due  to 
reflex  action. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysms  are  mainly  due  to  fatigue 
and  physical  exhaustion — sudden  or  violent  mental  emotion — cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  digestive  organs — agastric  irritation — the  irri- 
tation of  a  loaded  rectum — ^irritation  of  an  eruption  on  the  skin 
and  its  sudden  subsidence — the  irritation  of  certain  substances  and 
articles  of  food,  such  as  cheese,  nuts,  almonds,  and  raisins,  sweet 
things  generally,  salted  meats,  condiments,  preserved  and  highly 
Beaaoned  foods,  fermented  liquors,  especially  malt  liquors,  and  sweet 
wines. 

ne  Feraia  of  Ajthma  have  been  variously  described  under  the  fol- 
lowing names:  pevtie  or  dyspeptic  asthma^  conaesiive  asthmxi^  hay 
adknuiy  hysUric  asthma^  and  spasmodic  asthma;  but  seeing  that  aU 
true  asthma  is  spasmodic,  the  classification  proposed  by  I)r.  Hyde 
Salter  is  perhaps  the  best,  inasmuch  as  it  suggests  the  necessity  for 
examining  into  the  various  influences  which  act  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  each  case,  and  enables  the  physician  to  arrange  the  basis  of 
treatment  accordingly.    It  is  as  follows: 

Class  L  Those  cases  in  which  the  provocatives  of  the  attack  are 
manifest,  in  which  the  lungs  seem  to  be  mainly  concerned,  the  source 
of  irritation  being  applied  to  them,  as  some  material  respired  which 
provokes  the  bronchial  tubes  to  spasms  by  direct  contact  with  their 
mucous  surface  {e.g.^  Asthma  from  fog,  smoke  ;  fumes  of  various 
kinds,  Ipecacuanha  ponxter^  or  that  of  hay ;  from  animal  emana- 
tions ;  from  certain  atmospheres ;  and,  lastly,  from  blood  poisoning, 
10  after  beer,  wine,  and  sweets). 

Class  n.  Those  cases  which  acknowledge  a  reflex  source  of  their 
development.  Of  these,  five  varieties  are  easily  indicated :  (1.)  Those 
in  which  the  asthma  follows  an  error  in  diet,  or  supervenes  on  a  full 
meal ;  (2.)  Those  in  which  the  source  of  irritation  is  transmitted 
from  a  loaded  rectum  or  from  uterine  irritation  ;  (3.)  Those  in  which 
it  arises  from  the  sudden  application  of  cold ;  (4.)  Emotional  asthma ; 
(5.)  Periodic  asthma. 

Class  IIL  Asthma  complicating  bronchitis,  heart  disease,  or  pul- 
monarv  emphysema. 

On  inspecting  the  chest  of  a  patient  laboring  under  a  severe 
paroxysm  of  asthma,  the  whole  upj)er  part  seems  almost  motionless, 
while  the  inferior  portions  are  acting  within  a  very  confined  range. 
All  the  muscles  passing  from  the  head  to  the  shoulders,  clavicles,  and 
ribs  are  rigid.  The  abdominal  muscles,  however,  act  most  power- 
fully to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  its  walls  are  kept 
fixed  in  a  condition  of  extreme  inspiration.  The  chest  is  enlarged 
in  every  wav,  the  diaphragm  descends,  the  abdomen  seems  fuller, 
and  its  jrirth  is  increased.  The  stethoscope  teaches  us  that  the 
whole  of  the  lungs,  but  particularly  the  posterior  lungs,  are  labor- 
ing with  a  loud  and  deep  sibilous,  sonorous  wheeze,  accompanied 
with  a  mucous  rattle,  sometimes  loudest  on  inspiration  and  some- 
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times  on  expiration.    No  respiratory  murmur  exists.    Dry  tul 
sounds  alone  are  heard — ^rhonchus  and  sibilus  of  every  variet 
note,  and  pitch.     There  is  complete  stagnation  of  air  in  the  chei 
The  sounds  are  so  small  that  they  seem  to  indicate  spasmodic  co 
striction  of  the  smaller  tubes ;  and  the  universal  dinusion  of  tl 
sound  shows  that  the  constrictions  are  imiversal  over  the  small* 
tubes.    These  spasms  may  also  be  observed  to  be  constantly  chan, 
ing  their  place,  disappearing  in  one  place  and  making  their  appea 
ance  in  another,  so  that  the  sounds  are  continually  changing  the 
character  and  their  site.     Percussion  shows  that  tne  lungs  are  di 
tended  with  air  '^and  should  an  air-cell  have  burst,  a  rubbing  soun 
will  be  heard,  denoting  the  effusion  of  air  into  the  cellular  substaue 
of  the  lung.     As  the  fit  subsides,  the  re8j)iration  becomes  puerik 
and  by  degrees  the  breathing  returns  to  its  usual  state.     Li  fiata 
cases  the  respiration  becomes  tracheal,  slight  hemorrhage  take 
place,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  the  patient  dies ;  but  this  is  ai 
event  so  extremely  rare  that,  irom  Dr.  Ilyde  Salter's  very  extensiv 
experience  of  this  disease,  h^  believes  death  never  takes  place  im 
mediately  from  uncomplicated  asthma. 

The  duration  of  the  fit  varies.  In  some  cases  it  lasts  a  fe^ 
minutes,  in  others  two  or  three  hours,  in  others  the  whole  night, 
in  others  three  or  four  days,  and  in  others  as  many  weeks. 

When  the  expressions  of  the  disease  are  fully  marked,  the  ap 
pearance  of  an  asthmatic  person  is  very  characteristic.  Tlie  coun- 
tenance often  bears  the  signs  of  distress.  The  shoulders  are  more 
or  less  elevated.  The  stomach  is  apt  to  be  greatly  distended  after 
eating ;  the  tongue  becomes  coated,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  fis- 
sures in  it;  the  eyes  red  and  prominent.  Emaciation  generally 
progresses,  and  there  is  inability  to  rest  horizontally  in  bed,  or  to 
walK  up  a  hill.  The  secretions  from  the  bowels  are  more  or  lees 
abnormal,  and  the  urine  passed  generally  shows  a  variable  deposit. 
In  extremely  severe  cases,  when  remedial  measures  are  not  taken 
to  subdue  the  constitutional  aflfection,  the  nights  may  be  passed  by 
the  patient  in  a  state  of  great  distress.  Unable  to  lie  down  in  bed, 
his  paroxysm  may  sometimes  be  so  severe  that  he  almost  anticipates 
death  before  morning — were  it  not  that  he  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  severe  nature  of  the  symptoms — till  a  copious  heavy  expecto- 
ration is  with  difficulty  thrown  off  from  the  lunffs  ;  and  as  the  day 
advances  he  becomes  somewhat  relieved,  although  it  may  be  passed 
still  in  great  discomfort.  Asthmatic  patients  are  generally  large 
feeders,  although  the  desire  for  food  may  not  be  remarkable,  be- 
lieving that  it  18  necessary  to  eat  and  drinlc  well,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  strength  to  encounter  the  paroxysms  of  the  disease.  In  some 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  constant,  and  always  worst  after  a 
meal ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  can  never,  without  aggravation  of  the 
disease,  eat  and  drink  as  other  people. 

The  pulse  increases  in  frequency  towards  night,  and  subsides  in 
the  morning. 

Many  premonitory  phenomena  indicate  the  approach  of  a  par- 
oxysm, but  the  precursory  symptoms  are  liable  to  great  variation 
in  different  persons,  according  to  the  proximate  cause  of  the  par- 
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oxjsm.  Some  patients  suffer  from  fearful  headaches,  the  approach 
of  which  they  dread ;  and  the  heart  labors  with  so  much  palpita- 
tion, and  such  irregularity  of  action,  that  rupture  of  a  bloodvessel 
seems  imminent.  Eruptions  on  the  skin  sometimes  lessen,  and  even 
disappear.  There  may  be  also  some  warning  during  the  night  of 
the  munediate  approach  of  an  attack,  in  the  shape  of  huskiness  of 
the  throat ;  and  auring  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  towards  early 
morning,  the  patient  is  awakened  by  an  oppression  which  renders 
it  impossible  for  him  to  lie  down  again.  In  a  short  time  the  par- 
oxysm gains  strength,  and  the  patient  breathes  as  it  were  by  jerks, 
each  aspiration  being  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  effort,  which 
seems  as  though  it  would  burst  open  the  chest.  The  contractions 
of  the  muscles  in  the  neck  and  below  the  ribs  in  front  of  the  chest 
are  very  great,  and  often,  at  the  same  time,  most  painful.  The 
attacks  are  not  of  equal  violence  at  all  times. 

The  majority  of  asthmatics  know  that  an  attack  is  coming  on, 
bj  certain  feelinirs  in  themselves,  or  by  certain  conditions  oi  the 
8^em,  of  which^they  are  aware.  The  precursory  svmptomg  gen- 
orally  show  themselves  on  the  night  previous  to  the  attack,  or 
sometimes  for  two  nights  before  it,  or  even  for  a  longer  time.  Ex- 
tr^ode  drowsiness  and  sleepiness  are  common  precursory  phenomena 
which  indicate  the  approach  of  a  paroxysm — the  commencement 
of  the  nervous  condition  of  which  the  succeeding  respiratory  phe- 
nomena are  the  more  complete  development ;  ana  sucn  precursory 
phoDomena  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  integral  part  of  the  parox- 
ysm (Hyds  SaltbrV 

Extreme  wakefulness,  unusual  mental  activity,  and  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  constitute  another  set  of  premonitory  phenomena  seen  in 
some  other  asthmatics ;  and  Dr.  baiter  mentions  a  case  in  which 
Of^thalmia  always  ushered  in  the  paroxysm  of  asthma.  At  other 
tmies,  and  with  other  patients,  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  con- 
nected wnth  the  stomach,  and  consist  especially  of  loss  of  appetite, 
flatulence,  costiveness,  and  certain  peculiar  uneasy  sensations  in  the 
epjrastrium. 

fte  time,  according  to  Dr.  Salter,  at  which  a  paroxysm  com- 
mences, is  almost  invariably  in  the  early  morning,  from  three  to 
six  o'clock.  In  some  the  usual  time  is  the  evening,  just  after 
getting  into  bed,  and  before  going  to  sleep.  Even  in  such  cases  as 
night  watchmen,  who  turn  day  into  night  and  night  into  day. 
Dr.  Salter  relates  that,  though  the  ordinary  times  ot  sleeping  and 
waking  were  transposed,  the  paroxysm  came  on  at  the  usual  time 
— ^from  five  to  six  in  the  morning,  towards  the  end  of  the  vigil, 
when  the  patient  was  up  and  awake. 

Prf>fuse  diuresis  not  unfreciuently  attends  the  first  stage  of  a 
paroxysm  of  asthma.  The  urine  is  then  a  i)ale  limpid  water, 
exact I^'  like  the  urine  of  hysteria.  This  abundant  watery  secre- 
tion comes  on  soon  after  the  paroxysm  commences,  and  generally 
liitfts  for  the  first  three  or  four  hours,  when  it  ceases  altogether. 

Neuralgic  pain  constitutes  another  early  symptom,  in  the  form 
of  deeiHseated,  aching,  constant,  and  wearing  pains  in  the  limbs, 
joints,  or  testicles. 
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The  characteristic  wheezing  of  a .  commencing  paroxysm  i 
erally  commences  while  the  patient  is  yet  asleep ;  and  as  the  c 
culty  of  breathing  increases,  he  gradually  or  partially  awakes, 
sits  up  in  bed  "  in  a  miserable  half-consciousness  of  his  conditio 
A  temporary  abatement  occurs,  and  sleep  may  again  overjx) 
him,  to  be  again  awoke,  and  again  to  sit  up.  By  and  by 
struggle  ceases  between  sleep  and  the  full  expression  of  the 
oxysm.  The  dyspruBa  increases,  so  that  he  can  lie  back  no  ni 
He  throws  himself  forwards,  plants  his  elbows  on  his  kneeft,  \ 
with  fixed  head  and  elevated  shoulder,  labors  for  his  breath  HI 
dying  man.  A  most  distressing  spectacle  is  now  presented  by 
asthmatic.  If  he  moves  at  all,  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffici 
creeping  by  stages  from  one  piece  of  furniture  to  another.  ^ 
commonly  he  sits  fixed  in  a  chair,  immovable,  unable  to  speal 
even  perhaps  to  move  his  head  in  answer  to  questions.  His  bac 
rounaed,  his  gait  stooping.  His  chest,  back,  shoulders,  and  1 
are  fixed ;  and,  when  he  looks  from  object  to  object,  he  merely  ti 
his  eyes  like  a  person  with  a  stiff  neck.  His  shoulders  are  ra 
almost  to  his  ears,  and  his  head  thrown  back  and  buried  bot\ 
them.  Tlie  better  to  raise  his  shoulders,  and  to  spare  muse 
effort,  he  fixes  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  the  chair ;  or  he  plants 
hands  on  his  knees ;  or  he  leans  forward  on  a  table ;  or  sits  acre 
chair,  and  leans  over  the  back  of  it ;  or  he  stands  grasping  the  I 
of  a  chair,  and  throwing  his  weight  upon  it.  In  this  Tatter 
tude  Dr.  Salter  has  known  a  patient  stand  for  two  days  and  ni] 
unable  to  move.  Sometimes  the  patient  may  lean  against  a  c 
of  drawers  or  some  piece  of  furniture  sufficiently  high  to  rosi 
elbows  upon  in  a  standing  position.  At  every  breath  the  lies 
thrown  back,  the  shoulders  still  more  raised,  and  the  mout 
little  opened,  with  a  gasping  movement.  The  expression  is  anx 
and  distressed.  The  eyes  are  wide  opened,  strained,  turgid, 
suffused.  The  face  is  pallid ;  and  if  the  dyspnoea  is  extreme 
prolonged,  it  becomes  sliehtly  cyanotic.  The  labor  of  breat 
18  so  great  that  beads  oi  perspiration  stand  on  the  forelieac 
even  run  down  in  drops  upon  the  face,  which  the  attendant  i 
constantly  wipe  off,  for  the  patient  is  so  engrossed  with  his  si 
ings  and  the  labor  of  breathing  that  he  is  almost  unconscioi 
what  is  ^oin^  on  around  him ;  or  he  is  impatient  and  intolc 
of  the  assiduities  of  those  who  are  in  vain  trying  to  give  him  i 
relief. 

If  the  bronchial  spasm  is  protracted  and  intense,  the  teni] 
ture  falls:  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  so  imperfectly 
formed,  from  the  sparing  supply  of  air,  that  it  is  inadequate  tc 
maintenance  of  the  normal  temperature.  The  extremities 
cially  get  cold,  blue,  and  shrunken ;  but  while  the  temperatn 
thus  depressed  the  perspiration  may  be  profuse.  This  unio 
coldness  and  sweat,  combined  with  the  duskiness  and  palU 
the  skin,  gives  to  the  asthmatic  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  d 
man  that  sometimes  even  the  initiated  may  fear  that  death  i( 
pending. 

The  pulse  during  the  paroxysm  is  always  small ;  and  small 
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feeble  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  dyspnoea — dufe  to  pul- 
monarj  capillary  arrest ;  and  immediately  the  paroxysm  yields,  the 
pnlse  begins  to  resume  its  normal  volume. 

Itching  under  the  chin  is  a  common  symptom  of  an  approaching 
paroxysm  of  asthma.  This  itching  is  incessant,  of  an  indefinite 
creeping  character,  and  scratching  does  not  relieve  it.  It  often  ex- 
tenoB  over  the  sternum  and  between  the  shoulders.  It  appears  the 
moment  the  first  tightness  of  breathing  is  felt,  and  subsides  when 
theparoxysm  has  become  confirmed. 

Tne  most  exhaustive  monograph  on  this  disease  is  that  by  Dr. 
flyde  Salter,  F.R.8.,  Physician  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital ;  and 
the  reader  desirous  of  more  full  details  will  do  well  to  consult  his 
work  on  Asthma  ;  its  Pathology  and  Treatment. 

Diagnotis. — The  preceding  account  of  the  pathology  and  symp- 
toms of  asthma  renders  it  obvious  that  it  may  not  easily  be  con- 
founded with  any  disease  of  the  chest  or  larynx,  if  auscultation 
and  percussion  are  carefully  attended  to,  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  case.  The  sudden  attacks  of  the  paroxysms,  the 
short  periods  of  their  duration,  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  at  the 
time,  Uieir  returning  after  intervals  of  comparative  ease  and  of  tol- 
erable health,  are  sufiicient  to  characterize  the  disease. 

It  is  only  when  asthma  complicates  other  diseases  that  its  diagno- 
OB  may  be  obscure  and  its  treatment  uncertain. 

The'diseases  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  are :  (1.)  Spas- 
modic afiTections  of  the  larynx  ;  (2.)  Severe  cases  of  sudden  and  acute 
hnmthitis;  {Z.)  Angina  pectoris ;  {4,)  Hydrothorax. 

The  disease  is  also  sometimes  associated  with  the  development 
of  lesions  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  ultimately  leads  to 
them. 

The  character  of  the  dyspnoea  in  asthma  is  also  quite  peculiar.  It 
is  unlike  the  dyspnoea  of  heart  disease,  or  of  that  of  bronchitis,  or 
of  that  of  emphysema ;  the  distinctive  features  of  each  of  which 
are  as  follow  (Salter): 

Heart  dyspntra  is  intolerant  of  the  slightest  exertion,  or  of  the 
recumbent  position,  and  sitting  up  or  stillness  may  cure  for  the 
time  the  most  violent  paroxysm :  the  breathing,  too,  of  heart  dysp- 
noea ha«  a  fianting  and  gasping  character,  and  not  the  wheezing, 
hiboring  character  of  asthma. 

Bronchitic  dyspnoea  is  short,  crepitous,  and  accompanied  with 
congh. 

The  dysjmora  of  asthma  is  often  lon^-drawn,  dry,  and  without 
cough ;  it  gives  the  most  yK)8itive  evidence  of  narrowing  of  the 
air-pa88ages,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  shut  oft*  the  air-supply. 
The  wheezing,  or  shrill  sibilant  whistle,  is  positive  evidence  of  bron- 
chial contraction,  which  is  ever  changing  its  place.  Spasmodic 
rtricture  of  the  minute  air-tubes  thus  explains,  as  Dr.  Ilyae  Salter 
clearly  demonstrates,  the  sudden  access  and  departure  ot  the  dysj)- 
Dcea  in  asthma. 

The  dyspnoea  of  emphysema  is  abiding,  varies  but  little,  and  has 
no  wheeze. 

The  Treatment  of  Asthma  comprises  what  should  be  done  during 
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the  fit,  and  what  should  be  done  during  the  intervals,  with  a  v: 
to  correct  the  constitutional  state  whi5i  every  now  and  then  < 
minates  in  a  paroxysm  of  asthma. 

When  the  patient  is  laboring  under  a  fit  of  either  of  the  foi 
of  asthma,  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  tranquillize  his  suffer 
and  to  shorten  the  attack ;  but  so  capricious  is  this  disease  tl 
what  will  benefit  the  patient  in  one  attack  will  be  of  little  use 
another.     As  a  general  rule,  however,  any  excitinc  cause  actua 
present  and  in  operation  must  be  removed :  an  unmgested  meal, 
constipation,  must  be  got  rid  of — relieved  by  an  emetic  in  the  c 
case,  or  by  an  enema  in  the  other ;  the  patient  should  be  support 
by  strictly  tonic  regimen ;  and  camphor  mixture^  to  the  extent 
aoout  an  ounce  and  a  half,  combined  with  a  drachm  of  the  spi 
of  nitrous  ether  and  some  morphia^  may  be  given  every  hour,  or  eve 
two  hours,  for  a  short  time.    If  the  nead  should  be  affected  by  tl 
opium,  some  milder  narcotic  should  be  substituted,  as  tinctitre 
hyoscyamus^  to  the  extent  of  about  fifteen  drops  for  each  dose.    ] 
other  cases,  or  in  other  attacks,  dsafoatidaj  castor j  muskj  or  hydr 
cyanic  a/ndj  to  the  extent  of  tij^iij  every  six  hours,  may  be  subsl 
tuted.     Again,  if  the  fit  should  occur  after  a  hearty  meal,  and  aft4 
an  emetic  has  been  given  to  empty  the  stomach,  the  tincture  ofrh 
barb  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  should  be  continued  in  repeate 
small  doses.    If  the  attack  be  long,  arrow-root  or  sago,  with  sma 
quantities  of  wine  or  brandy,  should  be  given  to  support  the  patiec 
under  his  laborious  and  exhausting  sufferings.     Ipecacuanha,  tarta 
emetic^  and  tobacco,  are  the  drugs  which  most  rapidly  relax  spasE 
as  direct  depressants.    There  is,  however,  great  danger  in  the  us 
of  the  latter,  from  unmanageable  and  dangerous  collapse.     Am 
tobacco  ought  never  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  asthmatic,  except  a 
an  agent  in  the  cure  of  his  disease ;  for  then  only  can  he  look  to  i 
for  relief.    Ipecacuanha  is  the  most  manageable  of  these  remedies 
and  ought  to  be  given  in  a  dose  of  twenty  grains  at  the  onset  of  tht 
paroxysm.     The  tobacco  should  be  smoked  from  a  pipe. 

The  feelings  of  the  sufferer  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  tem- 
perature to  which  he  should  be  exposed  during  the  paroxysm, 
W  here  there  is  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  the 
fresh  air  is  extremely  grateful  and  reviving,  its  coldness  giving 
power  to  the  circulating  organs,  and,  by  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  enables  the  patient  to  live  on  a  smaller  quantity  of 
oxyeen.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  dog,  barbarously  asphyx- 
iated by  the  effluvium  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  for  the  amusement 
of  travellers,  is  thrown  into  the  water,  where  he  is  able  to  breathe 
at  the  temperature  of  the  water,  when  he  would  have  died  at  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  toad,  also,  when  cooled  down, 
will  live  for  an  incredible  length  of  time  incased  in  plaster  of  Paris; 
but  if  his  body  has  a  high  temperature  the  experiment  is  soon  fataL 
On  the  contrary,  when  tne  paroxysm  is  purely  a  spasm  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  warmth,  by  relaxing  the  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
at  their  ultimate  divisions,  is  generally  more  useful  than  cold. 

But  it  is  the  treatment  during  the  interval  which  is  all-impor- 
tant ;  so  much  so,  that  few  cases  will  be  found  of  true  spasmodic 
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asthma  which  are  not  entirely  under  the  control  of  well-regulated 
dietetic  management.  "  More  is  to  be  done  for  asthmatic  patients 
on  the  side  ot  the  stomach  than  in  any  other  direction ;"  and  by 
many  observing  and  thoughtful  physicians  dietetic  treatment  is 
regarded  as  the  only  certam  treatment  of  asthma.  Mr.  Pridham, 
of  Bideford,  in  Devonshire,  has  been  very  successful  in  the  man- 
agement of  asthmatic  cases,  by  extremely  strict  dietetic  treatment 
and  sedatives  during  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  {Brit,  Med. 
J<mmal^  June  9  to  December  29, 1860).  His  plan  of  treatment  is 
•omewhat  as  follows :  The  secretions  from  the  bowels  are  first  of 
all  to  be  corrected  by  the  following  pill  at  bedtime,  followed  by  a 
laline  aperient  in  the  morning : 

B.  PilulsB  Aloes  cum  Myrrhft,  gr.  iij ;  Pilulae  Hydrargyri,  gr.  j  ;  Ex- 
tracti  Tarazaci,  gr.  ij ;  Extract!  Stramonii,  gr.  ss.     M.  Fiant  piL  ij. 

Or  giving  every  alternate  night,  in  the  form  of  a  pill, — 
B.  PiL  Hyd.,  gr.  iv ;  Pulv.  Ipecac.,  gr.  j. 

And  on  the  following  morning, — 


Sennffi  comp.,  $j ;  Bicarbonatis  Magnesiae,  gr.  x ;  Bicarbonatis 
8od«,  gr.  viij ;  and  during  the  day  small  doses  of  Compound  Rhubarb 
Powder. 

After  having  thus  attended  to  the  general  secretions  for  about 
ten  days,  the  strict  dietary  system  is  to  be  commenced. 

The  diet  must  be  regularly  weighed  out,  and  adhered  to  with  the 
freatest  strictness,  the  hours  of  meals  being  most  rigidly  fixed  as 
follows: 

Breakfast  at  eiaht  a.m.,  to  consist  of  half  a  pint  of  green  tea  or 
coffee,  with  a  little  cream,  and  two  ounces  of  dry  stale  bread. 

Dinner  at  one  p.m.,  to  consist  of  two  ounces  of  fresh  beef  or 
mutton,  without  fat  or  skin,  and  two  ounces  of  dry  stale  bread  or 
well-lM>iled  rice ;  three  hours  after  dinner  (not  sooner)  half  a  pint  of 
weak  brandv  and  water,  or  whiskey  and  water,  or  dry  sherry  and 
water^  may  be  taken,  or  toast-water  a^l  libitum. 

Supper  at  seven  p.m.,  to  consist  of  two  ounces  of  meat  as  before, 
with  two  ounces  of  dry  stale  bread. 

The  patient  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  drink  any  fluid  whatever 
within  one  hour  before  his  dinner  or  supj^r,  and  not  until  three 
kours  after  either  of  these  meals.  At  other  times  he  is  not  limited 
aa  to  drinks,  otherwise  than  that  all  malt  liquors  are  to  be  pro- 
hibited. Soda  or  iSfe/^^er-water  may  be  indulged  in  at  other  times 
when  thirsty. 

With  this  dietetic  treatment  sedatives  are  to  be  given  as  follows: 

Three  grains  of  the  Extract  of  Coniiim  are  to  be  taken  four  times  a 
day — namely,  at  the  hours  of  seven,  twelve,  five,  and  ten, — the  dose  to 
be  gradually  increased  to  five  grains  four  times  a  day.  To  each  of  these 
pQls  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp  may  be  added, 
which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  one  grain  in  each  dose. 
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Under  this  treatment  in  a  few  days  the  distressing  sjmptoi 
may  be  expected  to  subside ;  and  after  the  regimen  has  oeen  strict 
persevered  in  for  at  least  a  month,  two  ounces  more  of  meat  mi 
be  permitted,  if  digestion  is  found  to  be  sufficient.    The  stools  mu 
be  repeatedly  seen  oy  the  physician,  and  the  stomach  must  not  ha^ 
more  to  do  than  it  can  accomplish.    The  powers  of  dieestion  a: 
known  to  be  recovering  when  the  stomach  craves  for  food  as  tl 
hour  of  nourishment  arrives.    K  flesh  is  gained,  stren^h  improvei 
and  while  the  tongue  cleans,  the  appetite  improves,  tne  distensio 
of  the  stomach  lessens,  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  tli 
powers  of  digestion  are  recovering.    Great  encouragement  is  the 
given  for  the  physician  and  for  the  patient  to  follow  up  the  line  < 
treatment  which  is  here  indicated.    The  patient  ought  also  to  b 
able  to  sleep  six  or  seven  hours  at  a  time,  and  to  lie  in  bed  all  nighi 
If  these  results  follow,  the  ultimate  cure  of  the  disease  may  b 
looked  for ;  but  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  taken  for  granted  tha 
the  asthmatic  can  never  with  impunity  eat  and  dnnk  as  othe 
people.    It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  such  self-denial  as  is  implies 
m  the  carrying  out  of  such  instructions  that  the  patient  has  it  h 
his  own  power  to  live  a  life  of  comparative  ease  and  comfort.    Mani 
such  patients  who  are  not  possessed  of  such  resolution,  self-denial 
and  strength  of  mind,  will  say  such  dieting  does  not  suit  their  con 
stitution,  and  that  consequently  they  cannot  or  will  not  persevere 
but  no  trial  of  the  remedy  can  be  considered  sufficient  which  do« 
not  embrace  a  period  of  at  least  six  months,  the  physician  taking 
care  to  ascertain— (1.)  The  weight  of  the  patient,  his  age  and  height, 
before  commencing  any  treatment ;  (2.)  The  state  of  his  excreta, 
and  the  amount  of  the  urinary  elements — especially  the  urea,  the 
uric  acid,  and  the  like ;  (3.)  During  the  course  of  the  treatment,  at 
stated  times,  such  physiological  information  ought  to  be  regularly 
obtained. 

It  is  confessedly  difficult  to  persuade  many  people  to  live  so 
abstemiously,  for  many  cannot  control  their  appetite;  or  they 
believe  that  in  so  limiting  themselves  in  regard  to  diet  they  will 
injure  their  constitution. 

The  abnormal  ravenousness  of  appetite  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  subdue  by  sedatives  other  than  opiates.  Asthmatics  are  gener- 
ally dyspeptics ;  and  as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  Dr.  H.  baiter, 
the  most  simple  rule  regarding  the  diet  is :  Let  no  food  be  taken 
after  such  a  time  in  the  day  as  will  allow  digestion  being  completed 
or  the  stomach  empty  before  going  to  bed.  The  time  when  the 
last  solid  food  should  be  taken  will  depend  upon  what  the  bedtime 
is.  If  ten,  or  half-past,  then  three  or  four  should  be  the  dinner 
hour,  after  which  no  more  solid  food  should  be  taken. 

Dr.  Salter's  dietary  in  cases  of  asthma  would  be  something  as 
follows:  Breakfast — A  breakfast  cup  of  bread  and  milk,  an  egg, 
or  a  mutton  chop,  or  some  cold  chicken  or  game.  Tea  is  better 
than  cotlee,  and  milk  and  water  better  than  either.  Dinner  (not 
before  two  or  four  o'clock) — Mutton  ought  to  be  the  staple  diet ; 
beef  or  lamb  rarely,  pork  or  veal  never.  Succulent  vegetable  or 
potato  may  be  eaten,  and  a  little  farinaceous  pudding  or  stewed 
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fruit,  or  fruit  out  of  a  tart,  should  conclude  the  dinner.  Water  is 
the  best  fluid  to  drink,  and  there  should  be  no  cheese  and  no  dessert. 

The  quantity  of  food  eaten  should  be  small,  and  therefore  highly 
nutritious,  extremely  digestible,  and  of  the  simplest  and  plamest 
kind. 

Open  air  exercise  must  be  freely  taken,  but  not  within  three 
hours  after  eating  animal  food,  land  the  exercise  must  be  always 
short  of  fifttigue.  The  greatest  punctuality  is  necessary  to  be  at- 
tended to  as  regards  the  taking  of  food  as  well  as  medicine ;  and 
the  bowels  should  be  caused  to  act  immediately  after  breakfast, 
either  naturally  or  by  means  of  an  enema.  In  truth,  success  greatly 
depends  on  the  regularity  with  which  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
can  be  performed ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  rest  the  body  and 
mind  at  least  for  one  hour  after  food.  Smoking  stramonium,  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform,  and  the  like,  although  they  appear  to 
soothe  and  mitigate  the  paroxysm  in  some  cases,  yet  they  do  not 
appear  to  shorten  the  attack  in  any. 

The  fumes  of  stramonium  are  to  be  collected  in  an  inverted  ^lass 
bowl  with  a  narrow  mouth.  The  bowl  being  charged  to  its  fifll,  is 
placed  under  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  who  is  directed  to  inhale,  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  his  power,  the  smoke  which  has  been  collected 
in  the  bowL  Or  the  stramonium  may  be  smoked  as  tobacco  is 
smoked,  then  puff  the  smoke  into  a  tmnbler,  and  inhale  it  cold  into 
the  lunes  (Bullar).  Or  it  might  be  smoked  as  an  Eastern  smokes 
the  Oriental  hookah,  in  which  the  smoke  is  purified  by  being 
passed  through  water.  Savory  and  Moore  prepare  cigars  and  cirar- 
ettes  of  stramonium.  The  fumes  of  brown  paper  saturated  with  a 
lolutioD  of  nitrate  of  potash  sometimes  also  relieve  the  spasms. 

Indian  hemp,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  grains  of  the  extract, 
or  thirty  minims  of  the  tincture,  will  often  relieve  the  S|)a8m  for 
the  time  being,  but  may  fail  ever  after  (see  Watson,  Lectures  on 
the  Practiee  of  Fhysic^  vol.  ii). 


CANCER— Stn.,  malignant  DISEASE. 

Dtfinition. — A  disease  inherent  by  birth  ^  or  oihenvise  inbred.  Its 
presawe  and  cotnplete  development  are  indicated  by  the  occun*ence  of  peculiar 
grov:ths  in  different  parts  of  the  body^  to  which  the  names  of  cancers  or 
malignant  growths  have  been  applied.  Hie  malignant  character  of  can- 
cers ts  indicated  by  one  or  more  of  the  followimj  conditions:  Constant 
progress  of  the  growths^  their  continuing  to  return  after  extirpation^  not 
(ndy  in  the  original  seat,  but  m  the  distant  and  intenud  jmrts  of  the  body  ; 
destroying  and  causing  absorption  of  the  invaded  textures  ;  infiltrating  the 
fyfues  to  an  indefinite  extent;  and  tending  to  suppurate^  aiul  to  affect  the 
glands  to  which  the  lymphatics  lead  from  the  i<eat  of  local  lesion.  The 
bkcrease  and  nutrition  of  tliese  growths  produce  a  peculiar  marasmus ^ 
which  tends  to  termbmte  in  death.  The  anatomical  constitution  of  the 
new  growths  is  heterologous. — Defi:ned  more  shortly  as — A  deposit  or 
growth  that  taids  to  spread  indefinitely  into  the  surrounding  structures 
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and  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  part  affected,  and  to  reprodu 
itself  in  renwte  parts  of  the  body. 

Pathology. — ^The  morbid  condition  of  the  body,  the  ill-health,  c 
cachexia,  which  is  associated  with  cancers  cannot  be  referred  1 
the  blood  alone.    Indeed,  we  have  no  direct  proofs  that  the  bloo 
is  peculiarly  afiected.     We  cannot  find  in  it  anvthinff  distinct!^ 
or  peculiar  to  the  cancerous  diathesis,  either  by  microscopic  c 
chemical  investigation.    But  while  none  can  doubt  the  existenc 
of  a  cancerous  cachexia,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  conceminj 
the  state  of  the  blood  in  cancerous  states  .of  the  body.     It  is  rathe 
inferred,  from  the  various  considerations,  that  a  peculiar  materia 
is  separated  from  the  blood,  and  is  constantly  being  renewed  in  th- 
formation  of  cancers.    There  are  no  germs  in  the  blood  previous  Xa 
the  development  of  cancer-tumor  which  can  be  recognized  as  a  can 
cer-structure.    It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  specific  state  of  th< 
system  exists  in  the  cachexia  associated  with  cancer, — (1.)  Becaost 
all  jparts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  infiltrated  with  the  peculiai 
and  specific  growths  which  constitute  the  "  cancers  or  malignant 
tumors,"  and  that  without  any  direct  communication  with  the 
place  where  the  first  growth  took  place ;  (2.)  Because  the  reniova] 
of  the  locally  diseased  part  does  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
constitutional  disease ;  and  (3.)  Because  the  cancer-growths  tend 
naturally  towards  destruction  of  life,  not  necessarily  from  their 
local  position,  but  through  a  peculiar  marasmus  which  their  exist* 
ence  establishes,  and  which  some  think  due  to  the  demands  which 
these  new  growths  make  upon  the  system  for  increase  and  nutii* 
tion.     They  tend  also  to  destruction  of  tissue  around  them,  and  to 
suppuration.     A  continual  hectic  febrile  state  is  established,  and 
increasing  emaciation  follows  the  intense  bodily  sufiTering  and 
mental  anxiety  they  induce.     The  countenance  becomes  pate  and 
anxious,  with  a  slight  leaden  hue,  the  features  become  pinched, 
and  the  lips  and  nostrils  slightly  livid.     The  pulse  is  frequent  and 
the  pains  are  severe.     At  length  there  is  generallv  nausea  and 
weakness  of  digestion,  and  a  tickling  cough  trequently  supervenes. 
Severe  stitches  strike  through  the  local  morbid  parts,  the  pulse  be- 
comes rapid  and  faltering,  the  surface  cadaverous,  the  breathing 
anxious,  and  death  alone  brings  relief. 

"Cancerous  disease,"  says  Mr.  Paget,  "or  a  tendency  to  it,  is 
prone  to  paBS  by  inheritance  from  parent  to  ofispring,  ana  to  occur 
(probably  by  inheritance  of  common  properties)  in  many  members 
of  the  same  family  and  generation ;  but  while  there  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  to  the  hereditary  transmission  both  of  cancerous  and  non- 
cancerous growths,  there  is  a  much  greater  probability  of  the  hered- 
itary transmission  of  cancerous  than  of  non-cancerous  growths,  and 
that  in  the  proportional  probability  of  22.4  for  the  cancerous  and 
8.2  for  the  noncancerous  {Med.  Times  and  Gazette^  -A.ug.  22, 1857). 

There  is  abundant  circumstantial  evidence  to  show  that  malig- 
nant tumors  are  of  constitutional  origin — that  they  are  local  mam- 
festations  of  a  constitutional  disease — that  there  is  something  spe- 
cific, probably  elaborated  from  the  blood,  which  accumulates  in 
their  elements  of  structure.    This  specific  material  which  composes 
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cancers  is  different  from  all  the  natural  constituents  of  the  hody  ; 
is  different  from  all  the  materials  formed  in  other  processes  of 
disease;  and  is  associated  in  the  malignant  tumor  with  structural 
elements  which  must  he  regarded  as  specific  and  peculiar,  both  in 
form  and  in  mode  of  life.  The  main  grounds  for  this  belief  are — 
(1.^  The  evidences,  not  always  absolutely  demonstrable,  of  a  pre- 
existing unhealthy  state  of  the  constitution;  (2.)  The  prolonged 
duration  of  the  constitutional  state  which  precedes  the  local  ex- 
pression of  the  cancerous  tumors — the  long-continued  elaboration, 
often  extending  through  several  generations — thus  showing  some- 
times a  tendency  to  alternation  in  the  inheritance  of  the  inborn 
state  of  ill-healtli ;  (3.)  Secondary  pyrexia,  which  is  the  result  of 
irritation  or  of  elimination  of  a  morbid  material,  the  reabsorption 
of  which  may  tend  secondarily  to  affect  the  blood. 

[Whether  the  cancerous  cachexy  is  primary  or  secondary ;  whether, 
anaer  any  circumstances,  a  true  blood-cause  exists,  and  what  is  the 
state  of  the  blood  in  the  cancerous  constitution,  are  questions  which  at 
this  day,  with  all  the  lights  of  modem  pathology,  and  the  investigations 
of  Bennett,  Lebert,  Hannover,  Paget,  Rokitansky,  Yirchow,  and  others, 
are  as  much  involved  in  obscurity  as  they  were  a  century  ago.  Virchow, 
in  his  recent  work  on  Tumors  (Die  Krankhaften  Oeschwulste^  1863-67), 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  dyscrasia  or  diathesis  theory  is  pure 
hypothesis,  and  will  disappear  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject ;  and  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  change  in  the 
blood  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  phenomenon,  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  matter  fh)m  an  existing  primary  focus,  the  malignant  growth 
being  due  to  a  local  irritant.  Mr.  C.  R.  Moore,  of  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, London,  in  a  recent  memoir  on  ^^The  Antecedents  of  Cancer," 
•fler  stating  the  grounds  on  which  cancer  is  held  to  be  originally  of  con- 
ititational  nature,  viz.,  a.  Its  final  universal  effusion  throughout  the 
body ;  6.  Its  occasional  commencement  in  many  primary  tumors  simul- 
taneously ;  c.  Its  capacity  to  grow  in  various  textures ;  d.  Its  local  re- 
currence after  an  operation  on  the  primary  tumor ;  e.  Its  appearance  in 
internal  organs,  notwithstanding  the  extirpation  of  the  primary  tumors ; 
/.  Its  repetition  in  families;  g.  Its  relation  to  tubercle — is  of  opinion 
that  it  arises  as  a  local  disorder,  independently  of  a  constitutional  cause, 
Msigning  as  evidences:  1.  Its  invariable  origin  as  a  single  tumor;  2. 
The  manifest  dependence  of  the  later  tumors  upon  the  first.  (This  view 
is  supported  by  the  observed  similarity  of  the  morbid  substance,  in 
whatever  organ  or  texture  it  may  grow;  by  the  order  regulating  its 
dissemination ;  by  the  interruption  of  the  progress  and  dispersion  of  the 
disease,  if  the  primary  tumor  be  removed ;  and  by  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tirpating that  tumor  by  an  early  and  adequately  extensive  operation.) 
3.  Because  of  the  remarkable  manner  it  is  inherited  as  a  local,  and  not 
•s  a  constitutional,  peculiarity — a  disease  of  a  corresponding  organ  of 
the  phiral  members  of  one  family  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  any  inherit- 
tnce  of  the  disease  is  uncommon,  and  that  by  infants  extremely  rare ;  4. 
And  f>ecause  of  its  preference  of  the  healthiest  persons.  He  writes: 
**The  general  conclusion  to  which  I  am  led  by  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions is,  that  cancer  has  no  dependence  on  any  malady  anterior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  first  tumor,  but  that  it  originates  in  persons  otherwise 
healthy  and  strong.  If  this  concluHion  is  inconsistent  with  prevailing 
opinions  as  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease,  the  collision  of  the 
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facts  proves  the  need  for  more  satisfactory  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
opinions  than  is  at  present  in  our  possession.    The  existence  of  an  ani 
cedent  general  malady  is,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  pure  conjecture,  beii 
entirely  destitute  of  proof,  or  even  of  reasonable  support.    The  id 
sprang  up  in  error;  and  it  has  been  perpetuated  mainly  by  the  erroneo 
conclusions  drawn  from  repeated  want  of  success  in  surgical  operations 
Virchow  (/oc.  ciY.)  shows  that  those  organs  which  have  a  soft  surface,  ai 
are  most  often  in  contact  with  irritant  foreign  substances,  are  more  liab 
to  be  primarily  the  seat  of  cancer,  than  those  organs  which  are  inclo8< 
and  have  no  communication  with  external  objects.    He  quoted,  in  su 
port  of  this  opinion,  from  large  statistics,  collected  by  Tanchou,  Mai 
d'Espine,  and  himself,  to  show  that  80,  87,  and  78  per  cent,  (accordin 
to  these  observers)  of  all  cases  of  cancer  occur  in  the  alimentary  cans 
the  uterus,  and  the  breast,  the  large  preponderance  being  of  those  in  tl 
alimentary  canal.     Virchow  remarks,  and  with  justness,  that  ^Hhe  moi 
marked  a  really  demonstrable  contamination  of  the  blood  with  certai 
matters  is,  the  more  manifest  is  the  relatively  acute  course  of  the  pn 

cess I  shall  have  to  examine  this  question  more  closely  when 

come  to  consider  the  theory  of  the  propagation  of  malignant  tumors,  i 
the  case  of  which  recourse  is  so  often  had  to  the  supposition  that  th 
malignancy  has  its  root  in  the  blood  which  gives  rise  to  the  local  affe< 
tions.    And  yet  it  is  precisely  in  the  course  of  these  processes  that  it  1 
comparatively  most  easy  to  show  the  mode  of  propagation,  both  in  th< 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  diseased  part  and  in  remote  organs  ;  an< 
it  is  in  them  we  find  that  there  is  one  circumstance  which  especially 
favors  the  extension  of  such  processes,  namely,  the  abundance  of  paren 
chymntous  juices  in  the  pathological  formation"  (Cellular  Pathology 
Am.  ed.,  p.  250-1).    Nor  should  be  forgotten,  among  the  arguments  foi 
the  local  origin  of  malignant  tumors,  the  fact  of  the  rapid  and  great  im 
provement  of  the  general  health  after  the  extirpation  of  a  canceroni 
growth,  and  which  again  begins  to  fail  on  its  recurrence  (from  some  oi 
the  germ-matter  having  been  left  behind),  with,  sometimes,  a  repetition 
of  the  same  phenomena,  after  a  second  operation ;  to  account  for  which, 
Mr.  Paget  is  obliged  to  bring  forward  what  he  styles  "  the  secondary  can- 
cerous cachexia."     This  great  pathologist  is  a  decided  partisan  of  the 
hypothesis  that  cancer  is  the  local  manifestation  of  a  disease  which  air 
ready,  in  its  specific  material,  exists  in  the  blood.     "  The  existence  of 
the  morbid  material  in  the  blood,  whether  in  the  rudimental  or  effective 
state,  constitutes  the  general  predisposition  to  cancer.  .  .  .  The  morbid 
material  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  ^  cancerous  diathesis  or  con- 
stitution ;'  and  when  its  existence  produces  some  manifest  impairment  of 
the  general  health,  independently  of  the  cancerous  growth,  it  makes  the 
primary  cancerous  cachexia  "  (LecL  on  Surg.  Pathology^  3d  Aul  ed.,  p. 
669) ;  and  yet,  as  a  practical  surgeon,  he  admits,  in  his  description  of 
the  disease,  that  the  cancerous  cachexia  ^^  may  at  first  have  been  absent " 
(p.  553).     Most  unsatisfactory,  if  not  unphilosophical,  too,  is  his  con- 
clusion that  ''the  reconciliation,  not  only  of  the  two  confiicting  opinions, 
but  of  the  seemingly  conflicting  facts  upon  which  they  chiefly'  rest,  is  to 
be  found  in  this,  that  the  complete  manifestation  of  cancer,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cancerous  growth,  is  suspended  till  such  a  time  as  finds  both 
the  constitutional  and  the  local  conditions  coexistent — till  the  blood  and 
the  part  are  at  once  appropriate"  (p.  669);   words  without  practical 
meaning.] 

It  has  not  been  proved  that  the  inoculation  of  cancerous  matter 
is  followed  by  even  the  growth  of  cancers,  far  less  by  the  develop- 
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ment  of  cancerous  cachexia ;  and.  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  loathsome  disease  cannot  be  communicated  by  the  secre- 
tions from  a  cancerous  ulcer.  Alibert  has  made  dogs  swallow  the 
ichorous  serosity  collected  from  such  a  source,  but  the  health  of 
those  animals  was  not  impaired.  Dupuytren  has  likewise  intro- 
daoed  portions  of  cancerous  parts  into  the  stomachs  of  manv  ani- 
mids — -nas  injected  the  pus  into  their  veins,  and  into  their  different 
serous  cavities,  but  without  producing  results  different  from  what 
any  other  irritating  matter  would  have  caused.  Women,  also,  having 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  destroyed  by  carcinoma,  have  conceived  ana 
borne  children,  yet  neither  the  husband  nor  child  have  appeared  to 
suffer  in  conseauence.  Alibert  and  others  have  likewise  inoculated 
themselvee  with  cancerous  matter,  and  yet  no  contagious  effect  has 
followed,  l^either  has  this  disease  at  any  time  been  known  to  re- 
mit from  accidents  incident  to  the  examination  either  of  the  living 
or  the  dead  person  so  affected.  The  more  recent  experiments  of 
Barley  and  Lawrence  upon  dogs  have  similarly  failed  to  inoculate 
cancer.  There  are  several  cases  known,  however,  in  which  inocu- 
lation of  cancers  having  failed  at  the  time,  yet,  nevertheless,  the 
tabjects  of  inoculation  have  died  of  cancer  at  an  advanced  period  of 
li£9 ;  bat  the  value  of  the  observation  does  not  as  yet  extend  beyond 
a  mere  coincidence. 

Women  appear  to  be  more  liable  to  this  disease  than  men ;  and 
the  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  cancers  of  the  breast  and  uterus,  while 
m  man  it  is  chiefly  the  skin,  the  bones,  and  the  digestive  organs 
which  suffer. 

The  mortality  from  the  disease  goes  on  steadilv  increasing  with 
each  successive  decade  until  the  eightieth  year  ( W  alshe). 

Age  lias  also  much  influence  in  determining  the  forms  of  cancer 
and  the  part  affected.  Hard  cancers  are  rarely  observed  till  after 
forty,  and  from  that  period  the  liability  increases  with  age.  Its 
most  usual  seats  are  also  those  on  which  ajge  and  functional  activity 
have  left  their  marks  upon  the  organs.  Thus  it  seldom  occurs  in 
the  mammse,  uterus,  or  in  the  ovaries,  till  after  the  cessation  of 
menstruation,  nor  in  the  organs  of  generation  of  the  male  till  to- 
wards old  age,  nor  in  the  diflerent  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
till  after  forty. 

Soft  cancers  are  most  common  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life ;  but 
then  also  they  are  observed  to  involve  textures  whose  functional 
activity  has  been  ever  active,  such  as  the  glandular  parts — for  ex- 
azaj^e,  the  lymphatic  and  lachrymal  glands. 

The  cancerous  cachexia  seems  to  l>e  particularly  influenced  by 
physical  climate,  mental  distress,  and  anxiety ;  and  according  to  Dr. 
Walshe  the  maximum  amount  of  cancerous  disease  is  found  to  occur 
b  Europe,  and  is  rare  amongst  the  hospitals  of  Hobart  Town  and 
Calcutta,  and  the  natives  of  Egypt,  Algiers,  Senegal,  Arabia,  and 
the  tropical  parts  of  America. 

We  know  very  little,  however,  as  to  the  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  cancers.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Paget :  "  The  richest  and  the 
poorest  alike  seem  to  be  subject  to  it ;  so  do  the  worst  and  the 
beat  fed ;  those  that  are  living  in  the  best  conditions  of  atmosphere 
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and  those  that  are  immured  in  the  worst ;  those  that  are  clean 
and  those  that  are  foul ;  those  of  all  temperaments  and  of  all  occ 
nations ;  those  that  appear  healthy  and  those  that  are  disease 
We  can  hardly  lay  our  hand  upon  any  one  of  the  various  circui 
stances  of  life,  in  the  various  orders  of  society  in  this  country, 
which  we  can  refer  as  rendering  one  more  or  less  liable  than  anoth< 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  cancerous  constitution." 

The  history  of  the  development  of  cancers  makes  up  some  < 
the  dark  pages  of  Pathology ;  and  in  many  respects  the  origin  < 
such  tumors  is  confessedly  mysterious.  Their  first  beginnings  ai 
generally  hidden,  being  deeply  buried  in  the  tissues,  so  that  whe 
a  swelling  manifests  the  possible  existence  of  a  tumor,  it  is  n 
garded  with  dovlt  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  by  astonishmen 
as  well  as  dismay  at  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  In  such  doubt 
astonishment,  and  dismay,  we  must  recognize  and  acknowledge  ou 
ignorance. 

The  normal  course  of  cancerous  tumors  we  now  know  to  be  tha 
of  steady  increase — a  steady  and  certain  progress  towards  death 
No  radical  cure  for  cancer  is  yet  known.     The  hand  of  death  i 
most  unmistakably  stamped  upon  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  can 
cerous  growths ;  and  we  seek,  in  all  humilitv,  to  learn  something 
from  an  examination  of  the  history  of  such  a  disease.     But,  tc 
learn  anything  from  pathological  growths,  they  require  to  be  studied 
and  examined  in  stages^  from  time  to  time,  m  the  course  of  theii 
development.    There  are  certain  stages  in  pathological  as  in  physio- 
logical growths,  at  which  periods  alone  the  actual  mode  of  origin 
and  development  can  be  traced.     A  large  cancerous  mass  does  not 
look  very  promising ;  and  we  might  as  well  expect  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cover, by  an  examination  of  the  mature  foetus,  the  different  steps 
by  which  its  organs  and  parts  had  been  formed,  as  hope  to  be  awe 
to  determine  in  what  way  a  tumor  which  at  first  was  scarcely  visi- 
ble had  been  converted  into  a  mass  of  obviously  malignant  growth. 
Thanks  to  Walshe,  Bennett,  Paget,  Virchow,  and  many  others,  we 
are  able  to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of  growth  of  such 
tumors,  while  tnere  is  much  that  is  still  dark  and  mysterious  in 
their  history. 

It  is  during  the  time  of  active  increase  that  tumors  ought  to  be 
studied,  having  regard  ta  their  origin,  development,  growth,  and 
maintenance  as  independent  parts. 

The  idea  that  local  cancers  were  due  to  entozoa,  originally  ad- 
vanced by  Adams  and  older  writers,  has  never  met  with  any  proof, 
although  it  is  yet  entertained  as  probable  by  some ;  and  tnere  are 
many  tacts  in  the  history  of  malignant  tumors  which  indicate  that 
their  existence  is  attended  with  consequences  very  analogous  to 
those  of  the  existence  of  parasites.  For— (1.)  Every  new  formation 
which  contributes  to  the  body  no  serviceable  structure  must  be 
regarded  as  a  parasitical  element  in  that  body,  alike  foreign  and 
injurious  to  it.  (2.)  The  elements  of  malignant  growths  withdraw 
nutrition  from  tne  body,  and  in  some  instances  elaborate  specific 
secretions,  to  be  stored  up  in  their  own  structures.  (3.)  The  malig- 
nant growth,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  body  or  constitution,  is 
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the  result  of  long-continued  elaboration,  and  passes  through  a  life 
of  continual  change  before  it  attains  its  highest  degree  of  malignant 
influence  on  the  constitution.  The  alternate  generation  of  the 
malignant  growths  are  also  exemplified  in  the  frequent  hereditary 
tniDflmisrion  of  the  cancerous  constitution.  (4)  In  active  growth 
and  partially  independent  existence  we  have  another  remarkable 
Mialogy  to  parasites.  Malignant  tumors  grow  and  thrive  while 
the  normal  tissues  far  and  near  them  are  only  able  to  maintain 
existence. 

The  local  exudations  which  constitute  the  tumors  or  cancers 
ccmsiat  in  general  of  two  parts,  namely, — (1.)  The  material  peculiai 
to  cancer,  consisting  of  very  varied  forms  of  nuclei,  nucleated  cells, 
and  juice,  all  of  peculiar  natures,  distributed  through  an  intercellu- 
lar medium ;  (2.)  Areolar  tissue  which  constitutes  the  stroma  or 
skeleton  part  of  the  new  growth.  The  first  part  is  the  essential 
and  heterologous  part  of  cancer.  The  relative  quantity  of  these 
crude  materials  gives  the  most  marked  and  obvious  ground — that 
of  consistence — on  which  cancers  have  been  classified — namely,  into 
hard  and  soft  cancers ;  but  the  grounds  of  classification  are  by  no 
means  fixed.  The  nature  of  the  substance  also  afifords  a  ground  of 
classification.  When  the  fibrous  stroma  is  predominant,  the  new 
growth  is  hard^  and  has  received  the  name  of  scirrhiis.  When  the 
cellular  elements  predominate,  the  new  growths  are  soft^  and  have 
received  the  name  of  encephaloid  or  mecuiUary  tumors.  Sometimes 
the  supposed  nature  of  the  substance  is  a  ground  for  classification, 
^.,  mdeceris^  atheromata^  sieatonmta.     Many  of  the  names  given 


to  cancers  are  only  stop-gaps,  tending  to  retard  inquiry, — e.  g, 
cMoid^  alveolar^  and  the  liKe.     The  true  nature,  rather  than  form, 
ought  to  be  the  ground  of  classification. 

These,  again,  are  subdivided  into  a  considerable  number  of  varie- 
ties by  the  minuteness  of  anatomical  analysis  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  For  instance,  the  stroma  takes  various  forms,  like 
net-  or  trellis- work,  wnth  large  interspaces,  or  it  grows  papillary  or 
villous  in  ramifications  or  vegetations.  Sometmies  it  undergoes 
ossification,  and  then  the  skeleton  of  the  cancer  is  formed  of  a  net- 
work of  true  bony  texture.  This  stroma  part  of  the  cancer  is  to  be 
distins;uished  from  the  common  binding  tissue  of  the  organ  or  tex- 
ture into  which  the  new  growth  is  infiltrated.  It  is  really  and 
truly  part  of  the  cancer-exudations,  and  forms  their  basis,  in  the 
soft  cancers  it  is  more  deficient,  and  then  the  cellular  element  pre- 
dominates ;  and  in  them,  rather  than  in  the  stroma,  has  the  more 
distinctive  elements  of  cancer-exudation  been  said  to  exist.  The 
qoestions  are,  indeed,  often  asked.  What  are  the  characters  of  the 
true  cancer-cell?  lias  the  microscope  discovered  any  structure 
which  is  decisive  per  se  of  cancer-growths  wherever  found?  It 
may  l»e  said  that  it  is  significant  of  cancers  that  the  forms  of  the 
elements  of  the  tumors  are  after  the  pattern  of  those  elements 
whose  ofllce  is  to  separate  whatever  is  refuse  or  abnormal  from  the 
blood — /.  €,y  the  glands.  Cancer-cells  are  formed  on  the  tyix^s  of 
the  excretory  gland-cells,  and  although  they  have  no  special  ana- 
tomical characters,  it  is  highly  probable  tnat  malignant  tumors 
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eliminate  somethiiiff  specific — somethinff  peculiar  to  each  of  the 
— ^which  may  yet  he  discovered.  Much  importance  has  therefo 
been  assignea,  and  with  justice,  to  the  character  of  the  cell-elemeni 
as  aftbrdmg  a  specific  distinction  between  malignant  and  beni| 
forms  of  growth.  Viewed,  however,  with  reference  to  single  isolate 
cells,  it  is  now  agreed  that  they  ofier  in  themselves  nothing  am 
tomically  characteristic. 

[Mr.  Collis  says  that  the  cancer-cell  is  a  large,  soft,  weak,  and  delical 
cell,  and  probably  lighter — ^in  other  words,  that  there  is  the  same  amom 
of  material  in  the  larger  cancer-cell  as  in  the  smaller  lymph-cell  (DiiJtgnom 
and  Treatment  of  Cancer^  &c,    London,  1864).] 

The  practical  questions  to  solve  when  a  growth  is  first  apparen 
are — (1.)  Is  it  a  mere  hypertrophy — a  growth  from  a  spot,  of  th 
same  nature  as  the  structure  of  the  spot,  or  is  it  different  ?    (4 
Will  it  produce  a  fluid,  or  germinate  elements  which  will  spread 
and  contaminate  neighboring  parts  ?    In  other  words— Is  it  simpl 
and  innocent  ?  or,  Is  it  complex  and  malignant  ?    To  judge  of  theft 
things  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  all  tumors  are  composed  a 
a  conglomerate  mass,  made  up  of  numerous  little  lobules.     The  firs 
development  takes  place  at  a  definite  point  or  points.     Round  th^ 
original  rudiments  of  the  tumor  (that  is  to  be),  and  which  are  pro 
duced  by  the  proliferation  of  a  limited  group  of  cells,  little  new/on 
are  formed,  which,  increasing  in  size,  group  themselves  round  th< 
first,  and  thus  gradually  give  rise  to  a  continuously  progressing  en- 
largement of  the  original  tnjt)er.  At  the  peripheral  portions  of  tumors. 
therefore,  the  most  recently  formed  portions  of  the  new  growth  are 
to  be  found  ;  while  in  the  centre  of  these  tumors  the  elements  are 
disintegrating.  Thus  the  last  zone  of  new  growth  may  extend  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  any  line  of  degeneration  or  alteration  of 
structure  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  hence  in  some  tumors  there 
may  exist  sources  of  local  recurrence  after  extirpation.    The  more 
the  anastomosis  and  the  greater  the  facilities  for  the  passage  of 
juices,  the  more  readily  do  the  surrounding  parts  become  diseased. 
Cartilage  is  slow  to  become  cancerous  by  contiguity,  so  also  are 
white  and  elastic  fibrous  tissues.     Hence  joints  are  often  unaffected 
in  the  midst  of  cancerous  tumors. 

The  more  readily  the  morbid  juices  are  transferred  from  the 
original  seat  of  disease,  the  anastomosing  elements  will  be  found 
more  numerous.  Thus  nerves  are  often  the  best  conductors  for  the 
spread  of  cancers,  not  because  they  are  nerves,  but  because  they  are 

Earts  with  soft  interstitial  tissue.  Dittusion  also  takes  place  readily 
y  means  of  vessels. 
While  simple  tumors  are  overgroicths^  in  addition  to  being  oxU- 
growths  or  new  growths,  they  imply  a  continuous  reproduction  of 
one  or  of  several  tissues  taking  place  to  an  excessive  extent  in  any 
limited  territory,  ultimately  giving  rise  to  a  tumor  by  coalescence 
and  growth.  But  to  cancers  or  malignant  tumors  there  is  something 
more  specific  superadded.    Their  intimate  structure  is  not  like  that 
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of  any  fully  developed  natural  part  of  the  body,  nor  like  that  found 
in  a  natural  process  of  repair  or  of  degeneration. 
MaU^nant  tumors  are  indicated  by  the  following  characters : 

1.  Nements  of  structure  and  mode  of  growth  of  mcdignant  tumors. 
(1.)  Continuous  development  of  simple  cells,  largely  supplied  with 
▼eiy  fine  bloodvessels,  so  that  the  tumor  is  very  succulent.  (2.)  The 
growth  is  mainly  a  growth  of  cell-elements,  to  the  exclusion  of  con- 
nective or  fibrous  tissue.  (3.)  In  the  first  instance  the  cell-elements 
resemble  the  cells  which  compose  the  blastodermic  membrane  of 
embryos.  (4.)  If  a  new  growtn  is  composed  mainly  of  cells,  each 
contaming  growing  matter  within  it,  in  the  form  of  another  cell,  or 
oeUs,  or  granules,  it  must  be  regarded  as  of  malignant  tendency  if 
it  is  supplied  with  bloodvessels.  (5.)  Generally  a  constant  or  con- 
tinuous repetition  of  the  same  structural  element  is  evidence  of  ma- 
lignancy. (6.)  A  tumor  consisting  entirelv  of  nuclei  or  of  minute 
odls  abundantly  supplied  with  fine  raimiyiag  bloodvessels  is  per- 
hapB  the  most  malignant  type  of  all. 

2.  7%tf  grouping  of  the  elements  which  distinguishes  cancer.  (1.) 
The  elements  are  neaped  together  disorderly,  with  seldom  any 
lobular  or  laminar  arrangement.  (2.)  Multiplicity  of  elementary 
forms  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  mass,  due  to  (a.)  Development  or 
overerowth,  nodulation  being  an  important  feature  in  such  tumors. 
(W  ]Degeneration,  calcareous,  yellow,  or  fatty,    {c.)  Proliferation  of 

8.  Infiltration  by  juice  through  parts  abounding  in  anastomosing  tis- 
sue, ^erve-sheaths  and  sheaths  generally  are  proven  to  give  facili- 
ties for  the  extension  of  cancers — ^an  important  point  for  the  surgeon 
to  recognize. 

4.  A  peculiar  tendency  to  ulcerate^  preceded  by  softening,  with  no 
disposition  to  heal,  but  a  constant  tendency  to  spread. 

A  peculiar  softness  of  texture  precedes  ulceration,  which  simu- 
lates the  slow  fluctuation  of  a  thick  pulp,  and  appears  to  be  more 
liquid  in  some  places  than  in  others.  The  softening  is  a  continuous 
process  of  secretion  of  fluid  in  many  respects  peculiar,  and  is  a  physio- 
logical property  of  their  structure. 

6.  3lmignant  tumors  constantly  groio  and  progress  to  a  fatal  end^  and 
at  the  same  time  tend  to  multiply  or  propagate  themselves. 

6.  There  is  scarcely  a  tissue  they  will  not  invade. 

It  is  in  the  comparative  appearance  of  the  multitude  of  cells,  and 
especially  in  their  relative  size,  that  most  distinguishing  features 
may  be  observed.  While  the  cellular  cancer-mass  often  shows 
merely  small  pus-like  or  laree  lymph-like  cells  of  an  oval  form  with 
many  nuclei,  yet  when  all  Tcinds  of  cancer  are  compared, "  typical 
canter  cell-dements  "  in  quantity  may  be  described  by  the  following 
general  characters: 

While  the  external  cell-wall  presents  the  greatest  multiformity 
of  shajK),  the  dimensions  of  the  cell  are  comparatively  fixed  to  a 
mean  of  about  f  ^^Q^th  to  yn'on^b  of  an  inch  in  aiameter.  Its  nuclei, 
however,  are  more  constant  in  appearance  and  more  characteristic 
than  the  cells  (Lkbert,  Bennett,  Paget,  Lawrence).  They  are 
always  voluminous  in  themselves,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  area 
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of  the  cell  in  which  they  are  inclosed ;  of  a  more  reeular  form,  bein 

fenerally  oval,  or  nearly  rounded,  clear  and  well  defined,  with 
istinct  single  nucleus,  and  rarely  two.    Their  average  mean  Ion 
diameter  is  from  jj'oijth  to  j^'u^jth  of  an  inch. 

While  Lebert  attached  too  exclusive  an  importance  to  "  a  specifi 
cancer-cell,"  he  fully  admitted  the  possibility  that  the  most  activ 
and  baneful  cancers  may  vegetate  through  the  system  without  ei 
hibiting  any  of  the  cells  now  described,  corroborating  in  this  respec 
the  general  statement  previously  made  by  Dr.   Walshe,  "that  i 
tumor  may  present  to  the  naked  eye  the  character  of  encephaloid 
and  be  the  seat  of  interstitial  hemorrhage,  affecting  the  communi 
eating  lymphatic  glands,  run  in  q.11  respects  the  course  of  cancer 
and  nevertheless  contain  no  cells  but  such  as  are  undistinguishabh 
from  common  exudation-cells."    Miiller,  Bennett,  Paget,  and  Law- 
rence have  also  since  stated  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the 
cell-element  of  cancer,  as  now  described,  in  all  cases,  from  the  cells 
in  certain  other  abnormal  and  even  normal  tissues,  so  that  no  Singh 
element  can  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  cancer. 

The  general  microscopic  characters  of  cancer-tumors,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  determined,  may  thus  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

I.   The  Structure  which  characterizes  Cancerous  Growths: 

1.  Nucleated  cells — free  and  not  embedded  in  any  formed  interstitial 
substance. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  structure  in  no  defined  order — 
disorder  and  confusion  of  elements  being  the  rule. 

n.  Microscopic  Distinctions  of  Cancer-Elements : 

I.  Cells  of  the  following  characters  either  compose  the  tumors  alone  or 
are  associated  with  other  elements : 

(a.)  Cells  in  which  the  nucleus  is  very  distinct  and  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  celL 

In  size  the  cells  range  from  js^jx^th  to  wj^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  mean  of  about  jDOD^h  of  an  inch;  the  cells  of  the  smaller  dimen- 
sions being  usually  found  in  cancers  of  the  quickest  growth. 

In  structure  the  cell-wall  is  peculiarly  thin  and  delicate,  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  cell-shaped  masses  of  a  soft  but  tenacious  substance 
inclosing  nuclei. 

The  nuclei  are  constant  as  to  size  and  presence.  They  are  large,  regu- 
larly oval,  or  nearly  round,  clear,  and  well  defined.  Are  not  easily  altered 
by  decomposition  or  any  usual  reagent.  In  size  about  ^j^^oD^h  of  an  inch. 
Two  nuclei  are  frequent — more  than  two  are  rare. 

In  form  the  cells  are  very  various — the  outline  being  linear,  angular, 
or  extended  in  processes. 

There  is  thus  great  diversity  in  the  elements  which  compose 
cancers.  The  diversity  exists  alike  in  the  corpuscles,  the  basis 
substance,  or  inter-cell  material.  The  cells  are  often  loosely  held 
together  in  an  abundant,  soft,  almost  liquid  substance,  as  m  me- 
diulary  cancer. 

(6.)  Free  round  or  oval  nuclei  alone  sometimes  compose  a  medullary 
cancer.  They  are  bright,  clear,  perfectly  defined,  largely  and  often  doubly 
nucleolated. 
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(o.)  Xodei  mixed  with  elongated,  narrow,  stripe-like,  caudate,  or  pyri- 
form  cells. 

d.)  Elon^^ated  caudate  cells. 

[e.)  Monilliform  growths,  or  jointed  and  branching  cells. 


i: 


The  basis  substances  proper  to  cancers  are — 

(a.)  Liquid  alone  ;  amongst  which  the  cells  are  suspended,  and  either 
infiltrated  amongst  the  tissue  or  contained  in  small  cavities  (e.  y.,  in  can- 
cers of  rapid  growth).  This  is  "  cancer-juice,"  and  may  be  thick,  creamy, 
yellow,  or  pink,  or  of  a  glairy  consistence  like  synovia  or  oil. 

(6.)  A  framework  of  granular  tissue,  extremely  delicate,  sometimes 
hyaline,  and  containing  oblong  nuclei. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  however,  that  the  "modes  of  life," 
development,  and  growth,  rather  than  structure,  should  determine 
whether  a  tumor  is  malignant  or  not.  There  are  cancers  not  formed 
of  such  structures  as  those  mentioned,  namely : 

(1.)  Some  fibrous  tumors,  the  clinical  history  of  which  is  undoubtedly 
eancerous ;  also  (2.)  Some  osteoid  tumors. 

The  multiplicity  of  structures  composing  a  tumor  is  often  due 
to  the  mingling  of  cells  in  various  stages  of  growth,  development, 
or  degeneration ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  disorderly  overgrowth  and 
proliferation  of  cells.  When  the  diversity  is  due  to  development^ 
overgrowth,  or  proliferation,  nuclei,  brood-cells,  and  caudate  cells 
are  characteristic ;  when  due  to  degeneration^  granule-masses  pre- 
diHuinate,  or  withered  corpuscles,  with  fatty  and  calcareous  masses 
in  vellow  parts. 

What  is  supposed  to  be  the  blastema  or  mother-fluid  amongst 
which  the  cells  and  stroma  of  cancers  grow,  consists  of  an  albumi- 
nous, synovial-like,  colorless,  or  pale  yellowish  fluid.  It  ffives  rise  to 
the  materials  which  compose  tne  cancer-juice,  and  to  tne  essential 
cancer-mass  now  described,  namely,  the  stroma  and  the  cellular 
elements.  The  development  of  cancer,  therefore,  proceeds  pari 
passu  with  this  fluid  as  amongst  the  interstices  of  textures,  or  on 
the  free  surfaces  of  the  membranes ;  and  lastly,  even  by  endosmosis 
of  the  specific  fluid  into  the  natural  cells  of  parts  (such  as  into 
cartilage  or  bone-cartilage  cells),  the  characteristic  cancer-mass  may 
commence  to  grow  by  endogenous  growth  within  such  cells,  hitherto 
healthy.  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Van  der  Kolk,  of 
Ctreent,  liave  made  most  interesting  observations  on  the  extension 
of  cancers  by  means  of  the  parenchymatous  fluid ;  and  from  all  that 
has  been  observed  on  this  subject,  the  latter  author  draws  the  fol- 
bwing  conclusions : 

"  1.  Through  an  interchange  of  material,  taking  place  between  cancer- 
cells  and  intercellular  fluid,  the  latter  acquires  the  property  of  forming 
new  nuclei  and  cells  of  a  similar  nature. 

**2.  This  intercellular  fluid  passes,  along  with  the  parenchymatous 
(laid  pervading  the  sound  parts,  into  the  textures  adjoining  the  tumor. 
The  parenchymatous  fluid  thus  acquires  the  same  constituents  and  ten- 
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dency  to  form  similar  cells,  which  now  become  deyeloped  among  th 
healthy  surrounding  tissue,  in  the  course  of  the  areolar  membrane. 

^^  3.  On  account  of  the  minuteness  and  small  number  of  the  last-men 
tioned  cells,  their  presence  cannot  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye ;  8< 
that  the  surrounding  parts  may  appear  to  be  perfectly  sound,  notwith 
standing  that  they  contain  the  germs  of  the  advancing  formation  o 
cancer. 

^^  4.  It  is  therefore  of  importance,  in  removing  cancer  by  operation 
not  only  to  take  away  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  the  adjacent 
sound  parts,  but  also  to  examine  the  innermost  sectional  edges  undei 
the  microscope,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  trace  of  cancer-cells  is 
process  of  formation  is  to  be  discovered  in  them. 

^^  5.  The  existence  of  burning  or  shooting  pains  in  carcinoma  may  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  the  cancer-cells  have  reached  the  neighboring 
nerves,  and  the  disease  can  then  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  local  one, 
in  which  an  operation  might  be  permanently  successfiiL 

"  6.  By  the  absorption  of  the  infected  parenchymatous  fluid  through 
the  lymphatics  and  veins,  the  whole  body  seems  to  become  more  or  less 
tainted,  so  that  secondary  cancer  ensues  in  distant  situations,  when,  as  is 
self-evident,  operation  can  no  longer  be  thought  of. 

^^  7.  This  altered  parenchymatous  fluid  penetrates  the  organic  tissues 
which  are  washed  by  it,  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  tubes 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  like.  These  membranes,  too  (both  the  sarcolemma 
and  the  walk  of  the  nervous  tubes),  appear  to  take  up  the  altered  nutritive 
fluid ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  both  within  the  sarcolemma  and 
the  nervous  tubes  similar  nuclei  and  cells  arise,  accompanied  with  an 
absorption  of  the  muscular  fibre  and  of  the  contents  of  the  nerve,  and 
attended  with  the  deposition  of  fat,  by  which  these  parts  waste  and  are 
destroyed,  while  the  surrounding  membranes  (sarcolemma  and  walls  of  the 
nervous  tubes)  remain"  {Brit,  and  For.  Med.'Chir.  Remew^  April,  1855). 

The  cancer-juice  is  a  most  important  element  of  the  new  growth. 
To  the  naked  eye  it  appears  as  a  viscid,  whitish,  creamy,  yellowish 
fluid,  which  may  be  squeezed  or  scraped  in  considerable  abundance 
from  the  surface  of  a  section. 

It  is  from  the  performance  of  the  vital  functions  by  all  these  ele- 
ments that  we  are  to  draw  our  conclusions  regarding  the  innoceney 
or  malignancy  of  the  new  growths  in  which  they  form  a  part,  rather 
than  from  their  anatomical  forms.  If  we  find  adjacent  textures  are 
being  infiltrated,  poisoning  the  lymphatic  current  which  passes  from 
them,  inducing  new  growths  of  a  like  nature  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  through  which  these  currents  pass,  affecting  the  general  sys- 
tem with  a  peculiar  cachexia,  marked  by  languor,  debility,  emaci- 
ation, and  a  peculiar  sallow,  leaden-like  color  of  the  skin;  and  if 
after  removal  such  growths  return,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cachexia  of  cancer  is  made  manifest  by  such  local  lesions.  These 
present  so  many  elements  in  common,  that  all  these  new  growths 
are  but  manifestations  of  one  disease,  which  has  been  named  "  can- 
cer," and  attributable  to  the  constitutional  cachexia  already  de- 
scribed. The  varieties  of  this  disease  also  run  into  one  another  by 
characters  which  are  so  insensible  that  definite  lines  cannot  be 
drawn  between  them,  and  thus  many  species  of  cancers  are  described 
by  authors  under  various  synonyms,  as  shown  in  the  nomenclature 
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adopted  by  the  following  authors  who  have  recently  written  on 
cancer: 


or  hard 
orwafi 


OMMi.  er  i•ll3^lik• 


IB  otWr  1brm»  of  mn« 
WMf  sew  novtbii  mx9 
by  BaaBrtt  an* 
me  of  esnerotf 


II. 
Pmst  (ISM)- 

Scirrbnis  or  bard  cancer. 
Medullary,  or  »oft  can* 


Bplthelial. 

Colloid. 

OntMiM. 

Melaootlo. 

Vllloas. 

HmnatokL 


III. 

RoKiTAirsKT  (1855). 


L 
2. 


FIbroaa  eareinoma. 
Medollary. 

(aJS  Villoae  eaneer. 
(6.)  Caooer  melan' 
odes. 
Epithelial  eaneer. 
Qelatinous  cancer. 
Oaroinoma  (aeeieala- 
torn. 
0.  Gystk  eardnoma. 


8. 
4. 
5. 


IV. 

Lawkbkoi  (1850). 

Soirrboe. 
Knoepbaloid. 
Melanoela. 
N«Told  cancer. 
Vllloas  cancer. 
OPt«H>id  cancer. 
Kncbondromatooi     eaU' 

wr. 
Oolloid  cancer. 
FIbrona  cancer. 
Vibro-pla^Ue  canoer. 
Bplthelial  cancer. 


Of  these  particular  kinds  of  cancer  some  tend  to  aftect  certain 
organs  rather  than  others, — for  instance,  alveolar  cancer  is  more  fre- 
quently found  in  the  stomach  or  intestines ;  epithelial  cancer^  in  the 
ddn  and  mucous  membranes. 

The  primary  cancer-growth  commences  in  the  textures  of  some 
organs  rather  than  others — for  instance,  in  the  uterus  and  female 
breast,  in  the  stomach,  the  colon,  the  liver,  the  bones,  and  the  brain. 
Seeomdary  cawcerSy  on  the  other  hand,  are  most  frequently  developed 
in  the  lungs,  the  spleen,  the  salivary  and  lymphatic  glands,  in  the 
small  intestines,  and  in  the  serous  membranes.  But  the  local  apti- 
tude for  cancer-growths  is  a  subject  unknown.  We  have  no  knowl- 
edge why  one  part  rather  than  another  should  be  the  seat  of  can- 
cer; but  certain  organs  seem  more  liable  than  others  at  certain 
periods  of  life.  For  example,  before  thirty  years  of  aee  the  eve 
and  the  orbit  are  the  parts  first  most  liable  to  be  affected,  next  the 
bones,  testicles,  and  areolar  tissue  of  limbs  and  trunk.  Between 
thirty  or  fifty  years  of  age  the  penis,  uterus,  external  sexual  parts, 
and  breasts.  After  fifty  years  of  age  the  integuments  and  diges- 
tive organs  are  more  apt  to  suffer. 

Simple  tumors  may  also  become  the  seat  of  cancers,  just  as  any 
part  ot  the  body  may  be  the  seat  of  a  cancer,  although  the  event  is 
rare.  About  one-fifth  of  cancers  are  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  in- 
jury ;  and  although  in  many  cases  the  statement  may  be  fallacious, 
yet  the  consequences  of  injury  are  sometimes  too  obvious  to  admit 
of  doubt. 

Scirrhus^  or  Hard  Cancer^  has  two  stages — a  hard  stage  and  a 
stage  of  softening.  It  is  a  "  cancer  characterized  by  hardness  of  the 
primary  tumor^  and  by  a  tendency  to  draw  to  itself  the  neighboring  soft 
ftruetares.  When  ulcerated^  the  sore  is  commonly  deep^  uneven^  and 
bounded  by  a  thick  everted  edge.'' 

The  local  hard  or  scirrhous  state  constitutes  the  first  stage.  It 
may  grow  in  masses^  or  may  be  infiltrated  into  the  tissues  of  the 
organ  or  part  aftected — the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  common 
form.  Wnen  in  masses,  they  are  generally  lobulated,  dense,  and 
often  contained  in  a  cyst ;  again,  when  these  masses  are  cut  into, 
we  find  them  to  consist  of  two  substances — the  one  is  the  cancer- 
ous growth,  and  the  other  is  areolar  tissue ;  so  that  the  appearance 
of  the  divided  surface  in  general  is  that  of  a  hard,  white,  semi-car- 
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tilaffinous  substance,  streaked  by  fibres  radiating  from  the  centn 
to  tne  circumference.  They  are  of  considerable  density  and  firm* 
ness,  and  in  hardness  of  texture  vary  from  hard-boiled  white  of  egc 
to  cartilage — the  knife  making  a  grating  noise  as  it  cuts  througS 
them.  The  specific  weight  of  these  tumors  is  extremely  great; 
and  although  in  those  parts  which  are  external  and  more  or  less 
pendulous,  as  in  the  mamma,  this  fact  is,  by  some  distinguished 
surgeons,  an  element  in  diagnosis,  our  exact  information  relative 
to  tne  specific  gravity  of  cancerous  growths  is  still  very  limited — 
1.040  to  1.160  IS  the  very  vride  range  which  I  have  observed  such 
tumors  to  indicate. 

The  cancerous  growth,  however,  is  much  more  frequently  infil- 
trated among  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  difterent  organs  or  tissues 
it  aflfects.  in  this  case  the  affected  tissue  becomes  gradually  in- 
creased in  thickness  and  in  density  by  a  slow  growth  of  the  mor- 
bid matter,  so  that  the  part,  if  now  divided,  presents  the  same  hard, 
semi-transparent  character  as  in  the  masses,  but  more  interspersed 
with  areolar  tissue,  the  diseased  portion  being  gradually,  snaded 
oft*  into  the  healthy  structures.  In  the  mucous  tissues,  as  those  of 
the  stomach  or  uterus,  the  infiltrated  growth  has  often  a  consider- 
able thickness,  measuring  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or 
perhaps  even  more.  On  the  contrary,  when  infiltrated  into  the  cu- 
taneous tissue,  the  layer  is  often  so  attenuated  as  to  be  scarcely  ap- 
preciable, and  the  disease  conmiences  with  little  other  appearance 
than  a  small  hard  pimple,  or  a  small  erysipelatous  tumor,  or  even 
by  a  slight  fissure  or  crack  in  the  skin. 

After  a  certain  but  indefinite  period,  which  varies  from  a  few 
months  to  a  few  years,  the  scirrhous  stage  of  hard  cancer  terminates, 
and  the  second  stage,  or  that  of  softening^  begins.  In  mucous  mem- 
branes this  softening  usually  takes  place  at  their  surface^  or  super- 
ficially,— as  at  the  mucous  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  at 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach.  An  ulcer  is  the  consequence 
of  this  softened  state,  and  is  at  first  superficial,  presenting  many 
remarkable  varieties,  such  as  an  invertea  or  everted  edge,  and  an 
irregular  form,  while  its  base  may  be  granulating  at  one  part  and 
sloughing  at  another.  Its  course  is  burrowing,  often  penetrating 
between  the  cancerous  lobules,  and  ultimately  may  perforate  the 
limiting  serous  covering,  such  as  the  peritoneum.  The  pus  secreted 
by  this  sore  is  fetid ;  often  a  mere  ichor,  or  pus  mixed  with  blood, 
and  so  acrid  as  to  inflame  the  parts  over  which  it  flows.  In  a  few 
instances  the  large  vessels  participating  in  the  disease  ulcerate,  and 
the  patient  dies  of  hemorrhage. 

The  duration  of  the  scirrhous  stage  of  a  cancerous  tumor  is  very 
uncertain,  and  may  terminate  in  a  lew  months,  or  may  last  several 
years.  A  cancerous  mammary  gland,  for  instance,  has  been  known 
to  remain  indolent  for  fourteen  years,  and  has  at  the  end  of  that 
time  been  removed  by  an  operation.  This  indolent  character  of 
cancer  is  limited,  however,  to  the  scirrhous  stage ;  for  after  it  has 
commenced  to  soften,  its  course  is  rapid,  and  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months  generally  terminate  the  patient's  life,  the  part  affected  in 
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no  instance  cicatrizing,  or  being  again  restored  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition. 

Medullary  Cancer^  or  Soft  Cancer^  affects  more  especially  the  solid 
Tieceral  organs.  It  is  a  ^'^  cancer  characterized  by  a  smoothly  lobed  sur- 
facty  soft^  irregular  consistence^  great  vascularity^  and  usually  rapid 
grmcth  and  reprodui'tion.  When  ulcerated^  it  protrudes  in  large  masses^ 
which  bleed  copiously.'^  Its  cell-products  are  most  profuse,  and  its 
course  much  shorter  than  hard  cancers,  the  disease  generally  ter- 
minating in  a  few  months.  While  hard  cancer  for  the  most  part 
affects  persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  soft  cancer  is  most  common  in 
its  earlier  period,  or  adult  age,  from  twenty-five  to  forty. 

Although  generally  deposited  in  masses,  it  may  be  infiltrated :  the 
former  is  the  more  common  form,  the  latter  the  more  rare.  In 
whichever  form  deposited,  however,  it  has  two  stag:es, — namely,  one 
of  induration  and  one  of  softening.  If  we  examine  a  soft  cancer- 
tumor  in  the  first  stage,  we  find  it  composed,  as  in  hard  cancer,  of 
fibrous  tissue  and  a  peculiar  morbid  growth.  The  areolar  stroma  is 
of  various  densities,  often  extremely  fine,  and  then  again  of  con- 
riderable  consistency  and  tenacity,  and  in  either  case  radiating 
through  the  tumor  and  dividing  into  lobules.  The  morbid  qu5- 
stance  or  growth  is  of  manv  degrees  of  hardness,  varying  from  lard 
to  cartilage,  but  is  generally  softer  than  in  hard  cancer;  it  is  of  a 
bluish  semi-transparent  whiteness.  The  duration  of  this  hard  stage 
is  from  a  few  weeks  to  two,  three,  or  four  months,  and  only  in  a 
tew  instances  does  it  exceed  that  latter  period.  ^^'Hard  encepfjialoid 
is  a  designation  sometimes  applied  to  medullary  cancers  of  un- 
Qsnally  firm  consistence." 

The  first  stage  passed,  the  process  of  softening,  or  of  ramollisse- 
ment^  takes  place.  This  is  evident  on  cutting  into  the  tumor,  and 
passing  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  over  the  divided  surface,  a  milky- 
white  substance  being  expressed.  As  the  disease  proceetls,  the 
parenchymatous  substance  of  the  new  growth  is  changed  into  the 
consistence  of  soft  cerebral  matter,  or  of  thickened  pus ;  it  is  con- 
sequent! v  opaque,  and  varies  in  color  from  white  to  red,  and  even 
black.  These  variations  of  color  appear  to  be  owing  to  the  different 
quantities  of  blood  or  of  melanic  matter  which  are  effused,  and 
with  which  the  cancerous  matter  is  commixed.  When  bloodless 
and  white,  the  product  is  so  peculiar  that  it  has  been  termed  cereb- 
rifomij  and  when  mixed  with  blood,  medullary  sarcotna^  fungus 
hamatofles^  and  many  other  terms,  according  to  the  different  quan- 
tities of  that  fluid  effused,  which  is  often  so  abundant  that  the  cyst 
or  cavity  at  length  contains  little  else  than  fibrin.  "  Fungus  hcema- 
tcdt's  is  a  term  applied  to  some  cases  of  medtdlary  cancer  which  are  more 
than  usually  vascidar.^^ 

The  process  of  softening  seems  to  commence  indifferently  in  any 
iiert  of  the  tumor,  at  its  centre,  or  towards  its  circumference  ;  and 
if  the  tumor  communicates  externally,  the  quantity  of  softened 
matter  discharged  often  amounts  to  many  ounces  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  This  profuseness  of  discharge  apjiears  to  be  owing  to  the 
great  vascularity  of  the  growth ;  for  although  in  the  hard  stage 
only  a  few  bloodvessels,  with  coats  of  great  tenuity  and  delicacy, 
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can  be  traced  between  the  lobules,  yet,  in  the  softened  state,  a  sac 
cessf ul  injection  shows  the  growth  to  be  made  up  almost  entirely  a 
bloodvessels. 

The  duration  of  the  second  stage  is  generally  a  few  weeks,  an^ 
very  rarely  extends  to  months.  It  appears,  nowever,  that  any- 
thing which  greatly  irritates  the  part  accelerates  the  process  ol 
softening.  Thus,  if  a  cancerous  limb  or  tumor  be  amputate,  the 
cancerous  matter  primarily  in  a  hardened  state  appears  subsequent 
to  the  operation  in  a  softened  condition,  no  previous  hard  stage 
occurring.  The  minute  organic  structure  of  this  form  of  disease, 
in  its  scirrhous  state,  is  probably  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  hard 
cancer,  and  of  the  vital  organic  characters  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  similarity. 

There  is  scarcely  any  organ  or  tissue  in  which  soft  cancer  has 
not  been  found,  and  by  some  pathologists  the  frequenc;^  of  its  oc- 
currence in  certain  parts  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  following  order : 
the  liver,  epiploica,  the  mesentery,  the  lymphatic  glands,  tne  brain 
and  nerves,  the  spleen,  the  testicles,  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  the 
eye,  the  bones,  the  heart,  and  lastly  the  bloodvessels.  It  has  been 
stated  that  soft  cancerous  matter  far  more  frequently  grows  in 
masses  than  infiltrates  into  these  parts.  In  general  there  is  only 
one  tumor ;  but  there  may  be,  as  is  often  seen  in  the  liver,  three  or 
four,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  extremeljr  numerous.  Dupuytren 
has  met  with  a  carcinomatous  heart  which  contained  more  than 
600.  ^  In  size  they  commonly  vary  from  a  millet-seed  to  a  larrn 
egg;* but  when  they  form  in  loose  cellular  tissue,  as  between  the 
folds  of  the  mesentery  or  of  the  epiploica^  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  or  testicle,  they  have  been  known  to  weigh,  in  extreme  cases, 
20,  30,  40,  and  even  more  pounds.  These  tumors  may  also  be  en- 
cysted or  non-encysted. 

One  of  the  most  constant  features  of  this  disease,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  hard  cancer,  is,  that  it  often  appears  in  many 
organs  or  tissues  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  patient.  '  Thus,  it 
has  been  met  with  in  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  in  the  liver,  and  in 
the  lungs  of  the  same  individual.  It  has  also  a  greater  tendency 
to  be  reproduced  after  an  operation  for  its  extirpation  than  any 
other  kind  of  cancer.  This  reproduction  may  take  place  either  at 
the  part  operated  on,  or  in  some  organ  or  tissue  distant  from  the 
primary  seat  of  the  disease.- 

Melanotic  Cancer^  or  Melanosis^  is  a  "  cancer  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  pigineyit^"  and  which  may  be  found  distributed  very  gen- 
erally in  every  organ  and  every  structure  of  one  and  the  same  body 
— often  becoming  first  manifest  in  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  in  the 
axillFB.  The  lymphatic  glands  subsequently  become  aftected.  Such 
growths  are  also  found  m  the  ovaries,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  and  intestines,  in  the  kidneys,  supra-renal  capsules, 
heart,  and  brain.  The  ^''fungus  hcematodes "  have  generally  been 
considered  related  to  melanotic  cancer  ;  and  the  relationship  is  more 
than  ever  established  in  the  connection  which  subsists  between  pig- 
ments and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  extravasated  blood. 
Frequent  hemorrhages  are  common  in  melanotic  growths  of  a  can- 
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oeroos  natare,  due  to  extreme  dilatation  and  thinning  of  the  water 
of  the  bloodTessels,  and  the  red  color  of  such  tumors  must  be  re- 
ferred to  such  kind  of  vascularity.  Piffmentation  of  such  tumors 
is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  of  secondary  formation ;  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  melanotic  cancer  consists  of  encephaloid  or 
soft  cancer,  with  the  addition  of  black  or  brownish  pigpent.  The 
pigment-deposit,  'per  se^  is  not  necessarily  malignant.  The  pigment 
ofcancers  is^readily  decomposed  by  nitric  and  other  acids,  wnne  the 
spurious  mdanosis  or  carbon  is  not.  The  true  melanic  deposit  exists 
with  the  soft  cancer-cells  either  a?  an  infiltration  into  them,  or  in 
the  form  of  isolated  granules  or  small  corpuscles.  The  pigmenta- 
tion may  be  seen  in  microscopic  sections  to  take  place  along  the 
coarse  of  dilated  bloodvessels.  In  an  early  stace  the  pigment  is 
first  contained  in  cells,  whilst  later  it  is  founa  in  free  granular 
masses,  through  the  dissolution  and  disappearance  of  tne  cells 
which  contained  it,  and  a  gradual  transition  may  in  general  be 
traced  from  the  affected  part  into  the  normal  structure  of  tissue, 
where  it  will  ultimately  become  developed,  and  which  is  freely 
traversed  by  bloodvessels.  Cells  of  various  forms  are  to  be  seen  in 
such  tumors,  which  have  first  a  jrellow  appearance  and  then  a 
black,  according  to  the  amount  of  pigment  deposited  in  them.  The 
oell-walls  subsequently  disintegrate,  leaving  the  pigment  free. 

Cdldd,  CoUoia  Cancer ^  or  Alveolar  Cancer j  is  sometimes  also  called 
gdatinous  or  qum-cancer.  In  this  form  the  meshes  of  the  new  growth 
are  filled  up  by  a  glue-like  or  gelatinous  substance,  like  half-dissolved 
gum-arabic.  It  is  "  a  new  growth^  a  great  pari  of  which  is  formed  of 
transparent  or  gelatinous  substance"  The  fibrous  stroma  are  arranged 
in  the  form  of  alveolar  spaces,  the  fibroid  tissue  being  extremely 
delicate  and  transjjarent.  The  spaces  or  alveolar  loculi  vary  from 
a  very  minute  size  to  that  of  a  pea.  The  contained  substance  is  of 
a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  color,  but  yields  no  gelatine  on  boil- 
ing. The  most  common  places  where  colloid  cancers  form  are  the 
stomach  and  omentum,  the  ovaries,  the  bones,  the  kidneys,  the 
uterus,  and  spleen,  and  they  may  be  combined  with  the  hard  or  soft 
cancers. 

K?olloid,  Mr.  M.  H.  Collis,  of  Dublin,  regards  as  structurally  and  clin- 
y  removed  from  cancer.  All  the  tumors  of  the  kind  which  he  has 
seen  contained  agglomerations  of  the  smallest  lymph-cells,  held  together 
by  the  finest  connective  tissue,  but  never  large  cells  like  those  of  cancer. 
He  rejeeta  the  name  "  Colloid  Cancer,"  and  calls  them  "  Colloid  Tumors  " 
(tor.  €'i/.,  p.  198).  These  growths  include  Laennec's  colloid,  the  myxo- 
mata  (schleimgeswiilste)  of  Virchow,  and  some  of  the  softer  varieties  of 
Paget *8  fibro-cellular  tumors.  According  to  Virchow  they  have  altogether 
the  Atructure  of  the  umbilical  cord,  having  mucus  in  their  intercellular 
tiMae  (  Cellular  Pathology^  p.  526). 

According  to  Virchow,  Johannes  Miiller's  collonema  (gallertgesch- 
wiilste)  in  merely  (edematous  connective  tissue,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  fibrous  tumors  generally.  In  Virchow's  mucous  cancer  (gelatinous 
or  eolloi<l)  the  stroma,  instead  of  being  composed  simply  of  connective 
tiMue,  consists  of  the  same  mucous  tissue  which  we  meet  with  in  a  simple 
maooua  tumor,  and  differs  in  its  gelatiniform  nature  from  the  ordinary 
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stroma  of  cancer.  These  tumors  frequently  return  after  extirpation,  aad 
may  manifest  the  worst  features  of  malignancy,  as  the  writer  has  latelj 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  two  cases  of  so-called  fibroid  tumors  A 
the  uterus. 

There  is  a  form  of  colloid  which  belongs  to  the  true  cancer  group  ana^ 
tomically  and  clinically.  Such  are  the  cases  described  by  Lebert  (Vir- 
chow's  Archiv^  Bd.  iv)  and  by  Forster.  The  latter  writer  states  that 
both  scirrhous  and  medullary  cancer  may  undergo  transformation  into 
colloid.  Paget  {loc.  cit^  p.  663)  has  suggested,  as  a  reasonable  hypoth* 
esis,  that  the  peculiarities  of  colloid  cancer  may  be  ascribed  to  cystic  de- 
generation in  elemental  cancer  structures,  while  the  elements  are  in  a  ni« 
dimentary  state.  Forster  has  traced  the  colloid  metamorphosis  in  cells, 
and  describes  their  advancing  in  three  different  ways.  First,  the  oelt 
contents  themselves  become  transformed  into  a  colloid  mass,  which  grad- 
ually increases  in  size  and  is  set  free.  Secondly,  the  colloid  change  begins 
in  the  form  of  a  zone  round  the  nucleus  of  the  cell ;  another  zone  is  laid 
on  this,  and  then  another,  until  the  well-known  large  laminated  colloid 
body,  so  like  in  appearance  to  the  laminated  capsule  of  epithelial  cancer, 
is  formed :  the  central  nucleus  at  the  same  time  undergoes  partition  and 
multiplication,  and  a  group  of  nuclei  fill  up  the  centre  of  the  laminated 
body.  Thirdly,  the  nucleus  is  itself  the  seat  of  metamorphosis,  and 
swells  up  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a  great  colloid  bladder.  The  different 
consistence  and  appearance  of  colloid  tumors  generally  seem  to  depend 
on  the  different  ways  in  which  the  colloid  substance  is  distributed ;  for  . 
there  may  be  colloid  cells  in  pure  fibrous  stroma ;  or  cells  with  ordinary 
albuminous  contents  in  a  colloid  stroma;  or  colloid  cells  in  colloid 
stroma  (  Wurzb.  Med,  Zeit,^  Bd.  iv,  Hft.  5  and  6 ;  BriL  and  For.  Med,- 
Chir.  Rev,,  April,  1867).] 

Epithelial  Cancer,  or  Cancroid  JEpithelioma, — Of  late  years,  under 
these  names,  or  that  of  Cancroid,  Lebert,  Bennett,  Hannover,  and 
Paget  have  described  a  form  of  tumor  which  has  all  the  vital  and 
malignant  qualities  of  cancer  alread}'^  described,  but  its  minute  ele- 
ments consist  of  cells  resembling  those  of  epithelium  or  epidennis. 
It  is  therefore  defined  as  "  cancer  characterized  by  its  occurrence  chiefly 
in  parts  naturally  supplied  with  epithelium,  and  by  the  resemblance  of 
its  cells  to  those  of  the  epithelium,'^  It  occurs  almost  solely  on  the  skin 
or  mucous  membranes,  being  frequently  seen  on  the  lips  or  cheeks. 
Rokitansky  has  observed  it  m  the  liver ;  Bennett  has  described  it 
as  commencing  primarily  in  the  lymphatic  glands ;  and  in  two  cases 
of  what  has  been  termed  acute  hypertrophv  of  the  mamma,  both  of 
which  proved  fatal  with  secondary  lesions  m  internal  organs,  which 
I  exammed  after  death,  I  believe  that  this  form  of  cancer  was  the 

frimary  local  lesion  in  the  gland  {Med.  l\mes  and  Gazette,  for  18571 
t  only  seems  to  occur  where  there  is  pavement,  or  spheroidal  epi- 
thelium. Lebert  has  seen  it  on  the  serous  layer  of  tiie  arachnoid, 
and  Robin  has  described  it  on  the  interior  of  a  vein  in  a  horse.  The 
principal  sites  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  orifices  of  the  body ; 
but  the  lips,  and  more  particularly  the  upper  [lower?]  lip,  [at  or 
near  the  Juncture  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,]  are  most 
liable  to  tiie  development  of  epithelial  cancer.  [Next  in  order  of 
frequency  it  is  found  in  the  tongue,  prepuce,  scrotum  (of  chimney- 
sweeps), labia,  and  nj-mphse ;  more  rarely  it  occurs  in  very  many 
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Other  parts, — as  at  the  anus,  in  the  interior  of  the  cheek,  the  upper 
lip,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate,  larynx,  pharynx,  and  car- 
dia,  the  neck  and  orifice  of  the  uterus,  the  rectum,  and  urinary  blad- 
der, the  heart,  the  skin  of  the  perineum,  of  the  extremities,  head, 
face,  and  various  parts  of  the  trunk  (Paget).]  The  cancer  com- 
mences first  as  a  small  induration,  afterwards  a  pustule  or  excoria- 
tion forms,  and  subsequently  the  deeper  parts  participate,  and  de- 
termine the  form  of  the  growth,  which  may  be  mulberry-shaped, 
villous,  cauliflower-like,  or  nodulated.  The  surface  is  apt  to  become 
ulcerated  at  an  early  period,  and  an  actual  loss  of  substance  takes 

eee  from  the  central  parts.  The  resulting  open  sore  has  an  irregu- 
,  gray,  and  often  a  bloody  base ;  or  it  is  covered  with  crusts,  from 
bdow  whose  edges  a  fetid  and  ichorous  discharge  may  be  caused  to 
exude  by  pressure.  When  the  tumor  is  cut  into  at  an  early  stage, 
the  section  presents  a  well-defined  border  of  epidermis,  sometimes 
several  lines  thick,  while  the  rete  between  the  surface-layers  and 
the  chorion  is  much  hypertrophied.  The  substance  is  friable,  and 
is  easily  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  chorion.  The  tumor  soon 
tends  to  taice  deep  root  in  the  substance  of  the  chorion,  presenting 
a  white  and  gray  speckled  surface,  with  a  basement-substance,  in 
which  a  variable  quantitjr  of  whitish  bodies  [ — little  pearly  glob- 
ules— ]  may  be  seen,  varying  in  size  from  a  visible  point  to  the  size 
of  a  millet-seed.  The  nuia  which  exudes  is  milky  and  granular, 
and  does  not  mix  with  water,  so  as  to  form  such  an  opalescent, 
eemi-transparent  emulsion  as  the  mixture  of  other  cancer-mices  with 
water.  It  mixes  as  if  it  contained  fat.  The  tumor  tends  to  infect 
secondarily  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  ;  and  the  fatal  termi- 
oarion  is  generally  oy  exhaustion  or  by  putrid  infection,  when  the  • 
progress  of  ulceration  is  not  arrested.  Tne  mean  duration  of  cases 
of  epithelial  cancer  is  about  six  and  a  half  years ;  and  the  duration 
leems  to  vary  with  the  part  as  follows :  Nearly  three  and  a  half 
years  for  the  lower  lip ;  three  and  two-third  years  for  the  penis ; 
neariy  nine  years  for  the  neck  and  limbs ;  and  nine  and  a  half  for 
the  vulva  and  face  (Lebert,  Hannover.) 

pir.  CoUis  has  made  epithelioma  the  subject  of  special  microscopical 
ind  clinical  study.  The  growth  for  him  is  not  a  cancer  nor  a  cancroid 
tumor,  for  its  affinities  with  cancer  are  not  strong  enough  to  place  it  in 
the  cancroid  group.  It  originates  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis 
ftiid  epithelium,  where  its  progressive  development  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages:  Ist,  the  stage  of  simple  cellular  hypertrophy;  2d,  that  of 
kjrpertrophy  with  ulceration,  in  which  the  number  of  cells  has  so  increased 
18  to  press  down  on  the  papillse  and  cause  ulcerative  absorption  of  them ; 
3d,  h^-pertrophy  with  infiltration,  in  which  we  find  enlarged  pmpillae  topped 
with  masses  of  cells,  which  not  only  press  on  and  ulcerate  the  papilla; 
beside  them  (t.  e.,  the  cells),  but  also  push  the  new-formed  cells  downward 
between  them  (i.  e,^  the  papillse).  The  widespread  devastation  which  an 
CfHthelioma  may  cause,  results  from  this  continuous  cell-formation,  which 
mdually  presses  before  it  and  destroys  whatever  tissues  it  meets  with. 
The  cells,  too,  may  push  their  way  between  the  separated  papillas  and, 
irriTing  there,  irritate  the  bloodvessels  so  as  to  produce  an  interstitial 
cflhsion  of  plastic  lymph.  In  this  lymph  the  epithelial  cells  develop  fresh 
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nuclei  and  cells  like  themselves,  and  thus  become  a  fresh  centre  of  in 
tation,  the  disease  advancing  by  fresh  development  of  cells  in  the  intc 
stitial  effusion. 

Whether  epithelioma  has  its  origin  in  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  an 
epithelium,  or  in  those  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  cutis  and  mucoi 
membrane,  is  a  difficult  point  to  decide.  Hannover,  Collis,  and  Thien 
maintain  the  first  theory,  while  Yirchow,  Forster,  and  Weber  hold  to  tl 
latter. 

In  throwing  out  epithelioma  from  the  cancer  group,  Mr.  Collis  sayi 
Its  superficial  origin,  its  slow  progress,  its  indisposition  to  infiltrate  tit 
deeper  structures,  or  to  contaminate  the  glands,  the  certainty  of  ciu 
which  follows  its  timely  removal,  and  the  different  appearance  when  0( 
cupying  similar  localities,  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  outweigh  tb 
points  of  resemblance  which  it  undoubtedly  bears  to  cancer  in  its  m 
vanced  and  secondary  stages.  In  its  early  stage  it  is  strictly  an  hypeo 
toophy,  and  in  this  condition  it  may  remain  for  an  indefinite  period.  It 
second  stage  is  one  of  hypertrophy  and  ulceration  combined.  This  stag 
also,  as  far  as  external  or  cutaneous  epithelioma  is  concerned,  is  slow  t 
advance  into  the  third  or  destructive  stage — that  of  infiltration  and  86< 
ondary  deposit  (Z.  c,  p.  226).  Yirchow  writes:  It  remains  for  a  very  lon^ 
time  local,  so  that  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  often  do  not  becom 
affected  until  after  the  lapse  of  years ;  and  then  again  the  process  is  fo 
a  long  time  confined  to  the  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  so  that  i 
general  outbreak  in  all  parts  of  the  body  does  not  take  place  until  late 
and  only  in  rare  instances  (loc.  cit.^  p.  531).] 

Villous  Cancer  is  a  name  aiven  to  "  cancer  inmucoics  membrane^  whet 
covered  by  a  villous  growth  ;  '  and 

Osteoid  Cancer  is  a  "  tumor  usually  commencing  in  the  bones,  con 
sisting  almost  entirely  of  bone,  and  followed  by  similar  growths  ii 
the  glandfl  and  viscera." 

Diagnosis. — Cancerous  affections  of  internal  parts  may  be  simulated 
by  many  nervous  disorders,  and  also  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
respective  parts ;  but  the  long  continuance  of  the  symptoms,  theii 
gradual  augmentation,  the  severe  pain,  which  admits  of  no  pemui- 
nent  relief,  together  with  the  loss  of  health  and  slow  emaciation  oi 
the  patient,  at  last  give  a  moral  conviction  that  it  must  be  cancer- 
ous growth  in  some  organ  from  which  the  patient  suffers. 

Prognosis. — Cancer,  though  long  latent,  and  its  course  slow,  pur- 
sues its  destructive  progress  unimpeded,  and  in  rare  instances  does 
amendment  or  a  return  to  health  await  the  patient,  who  ultimately 
falls  au  inevitable  victim  to  the  disease. 

Treatment. — No  remedy  has  yet  been  found  which  can  in  any  de- 
gree be  considered  curative  of  the  constitutional  state  associated 
with  cancer,  and  the  eftbrts  of  the  practitioner  are  consequently 
limited  to  relieving  symptoms,  and  to  the  adoption  of  such  pallia- 
tive measures  as  may  prolong  life.  It  has  generally  been  believed 
that  to  remove  a  cancerous  growth  where  it  is  practicable  must,  on 
theoretical  grounds  merely,  be  attended  with  as  much  benefit  to  the 
constitutional  disease  as  would  attend  the  removal  of  a  leg  for  acute 
rheumatism  chiefly  expressed  in  the  knee-joint.  The  statistics  of 
cancer  show,  so  far  as  they  go,  and  as  Dr.  Walshe  long  ago  showed, 
that  "excision  of  a  cancerous  tumor  seems  to  awaken  a  dormant 
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force.  Cancers  spring  up  in  all  directions,  and  enlarge  with  a  power 
of  vegetation  almost  incredible."  Nevertheless,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  removing  cancers  in  some  cases,  especially  mammary 
cancers,  and  others  accessible  to  the  knife.  The  greatest  measure 
of  good  maj  be  done,  as  Mr.  Paget  has  clearly  shown,  "  by  making 
a  careful  selection  of  cases  fit  for  operation,  and  rejecting  all  the 
re^  as  unsuited  for  operation"  (Med.  Times  arid  Gazette^  September 
27, 1862,  p.  319). 

With  regard  to  excision  of  the  breast  for  cancer,  the  main  objec- 
tion in  the  first  instance  is,  that  even  of  cases  selected  with  some 
cape,  10  per  cent.  (Paget)  to  16  per  cent.  (Lebbrt)  die  of  pyaemia, 
or  eryaipelaa,  or  tetanus,  or  secondary  hemorrhage,  or  some  calam- 
ity subsequent  to  the  operation.  On  the  whole,  however,  taking 
the  results  of  some  hundreds  of  cases,  it  is  certain  that  the  average 
duration  of  life  of  those  operated  on  is  not  less  than  those  in  whom 
the  diseaae  runs  its  course.  In  well-selected  cases  it  will  be  found 
Always  greater.  ^  recent  tabulation  of  hospital  and  private  cases 
by  Mr.  Faget  showed  that  85  cases  operated  on  lived  an  average  of 
do.6  months ;  and  62  cases  not  operated  on  lived  an  average  of  tnree 
months.     It  has  also  been  said  that  the  recurrent  disease  is  more 

Einful  than  the  primary  one ;  but  in  very  many  cases  Mr.  Paget 
s  found  that  the  recurrent  disease  was  much  less  severe  than  the 
continued  disease.  Considering,  therefore,  the  danger  of  the  oper- 
ation, and  the  fact  that  in  every  case  a  recurrence  of  the  disease 
may  be  expected,  is  it  reasonable  to  submit  a  patient  to  the  risk  of 
djing  from  the  primary  operation  for  the  sake  of  that  interval  of 
health  between  tne  operation  and  the  recurrence  of  the  disease,  for 
the  ^ood  probability  of  adding  a  year  to  life,  and  for  the  chance  of 
having  a  less  severe  disease?  The  average  length  of  the  interval 
l«fore  recurrence  is  little  more  than  thirteen  months ;  more  than  a 
half  return  within  twelve  months;  and  two-fifths  return  within 
nx  months.  The  extremes  between  which  the  average  is  drawn 
are  very  wide.  In  some  cases  the  return  may  be  within  three 
Daonths ;  in  others  not  for  ten,  tioelve^  or  more  years. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  determine  in  wnat  cases  the  risk  of 
life  is  greater,  and!^  in  w^hat  the  probability  of  a  speedy  return  of 
the  disease  is  greater  than  the  average. 

The  old  after  60 ;  the  very  lar^e-breasted  in  cases  of  mammary 
cancer ;  the  fat  and  plethoric ;  the  cachectic ;  the  overfed  on  am- 
nial  food ;  the  drunkards ;  the  gouty ;  the  habitually  bronchitic ; 
the  albuminarious ;  the  very  dejected — not  timid  merely ;  in  short, 
fhoee  with  any  organic  disease  of  the  internal  organs — all  such 
caiiie^  are  **  doubly  hazardous  "  to  interfere  with  by  operation  (Paget). 

The  probability  of  rapid  recurrence  is  great  in  acute  cancers — i.  e., 
all  tliose  that  are  rapid  in  their  progress — ^and  in  those  which  are 
'i*<«erved  to  increase  very  quickly  before  the  operation.  Great  pain, 
however,  is  often  saved  oy  performing  the  operation  even  under 
Mxclk  circumstances.  In  illustration,  Mr.  Paget  records  the  case  of 
•  ludy  **  whose  breast  he  removed  when  she  was  five  months  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy.  She  recovered  well  from  the  operation,  and 
tin?  benefit  procured  by  its  performance  was  very  great.    She  went 
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to  her  full  term,  bore  her  child,  and  was  able  to  suckle  it  for  a  yej 
before  she  died,  with  her  most  anxious  wish  fulfilled  in  comparatii 
comfort." 

Another  condition  unfavorable  to  operation  is  a  brawny  ekii 
with  firm  oedema  and  wide-open  hair  follicles,  or  wide  adhesion  i 
skin,  or  in  which  the  skin  is  cancerous,  or  where  there  are  scattere 
tubercles  of  cancer  in  the  glands  and  skin ;  or  where  there  is  coi 
siderable  affection  of  the  lymph-glands  in  the  vicinity,  and  ei 
pecially  numerous  diseased  glands.  A  moderate  amount  of  lyn 
phatic  disease  Mr.  Paget  does  not  consider  a  serious  obstax^le  to  a 
operation.  In  very  chronic  cases  the  operation  is  needless — wher 
the  breast  is  small,  shrivelled,  knotty,  and  sunk  down  on  the  pec 
toral  muscle.  By  thus  selecting  with  care,  on  the  one  hand,  case 
fit  for  operation,  and  refusing  to  interfere  in  those  cases  in  whid 
the  operation  would  be  attended  with  more  than  a  proper  share  o 
danger,  Mr.  Paget  believes  that  the  life  of  a  large  numoer  of  tho» 
who  suffer  from  cancer  may  be  considerably  prcjonged. 

In  whatever  part  the  disease  may  be  situated,  one  great  rule  i 
to  endeavor  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  that  part,  and  U 
alleviate  by  opiates,  chloroform,  or  chlorodyn^  internally  the  dm 
tressing  pains  the  patient  endures.  These  remedies  are  lor  a  tim< 
successful,  but  make  no  impression  on  the  disease,  which  sileutlj 
proceeds,  and  the  patient  finally  limits  himself  altogether  to  opiatea 
The  quantity  of  opium  or  other  narcotic  known  to  nave  been  taken 
in  such  cases  is  something  enormous — five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  of  opium,  at  a  dose,  or  a  proportionate  quantity  of  hyascya- 
mus  or'  of  conium,  three,  four,  or  more  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  But  although  these  large  doses  have  occasionally  been 
given,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  not  more  hurtful 
than  beneficial ;  for  usually  they  produce  headache,  delirium,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  narcotism,  so  that  the  patient  is  only  the  more 
rapialy  exhausted.  In  general,  therefore,  the  patient  does  better 
under  moderate  doses  of  opiates,  as  one  or  two  grains,  or  its  equiv- 
alent of  morphine  or  other  narcotic,  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours, 
than  when  more  excessive  doses  are  given — a  larger  dose  producing 
headache  and  much  cerebral  disturbance,  withput  in  any  sensible 
degree  mitigating  the  sufterings. 

When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  colon  or  intestine,  the  tumor 
is  in  general  difficult  to  make  out.  One  loop  of  intestine  may  open 
into  another ;  and  death  by  hemorrhage  may  tenninate  the  case. 
The  symptoms  vary  greatly  according  to  the  position  of  the  cancer 
and  the  part  of  the  mtestinal  canal  affected.  Great  sickness  and 
vomiting  generally  attend  cancer  in  the  duodenum. 

When  the  stomach  is  so  irritable  that  it  rejects  everything,  it 
is  our  duty  to  support  the  patient  by  nutritive  injections,  as  of 
strong  broth,  egg-flip,  sago,  or  other  fluid  substances.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  impart  strength  to  the  patient  by  means  of  milk  baths, 
or  baths  of  strong  broths ;  but  the  skin  has  not  generally  suflSicient 
power  of  absorption,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  heat  of  the 
bath  has  exhausted  the  patient  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  its  nu- 
triment supported  him. 
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Afi  a  general  principle,  diet  has  little  or  no  influence  over  the 
ooane  of  the  disease,  when  once  established,  so  that  whatever 
agrees  with  the  patient's  digestion  may  be  safely  indulged  in. 

Preventive  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  infant  life  of  those 
who  are  hereditarily  predisposed. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

PATHOLOGY  OF   THE  SCROFULOUS  ORDER   OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

The  diseases  belonging  to  this  order  are  more  strikingly  wasting 
in  their  effects  upon  the  body  than  those  which  belong  to  the  order 
now  juflt  descrioed.  They  comprehend  more  especially  scrofula^ 
either  with  or  without  tubercle^  tahes  meaenterica^  phthisis  pulmonaliSj 
or  pulmonary  consumption^  acute  miliary  tuberculosis^  tubercular  peri- 
UmitiSj  tubercular  pericarditis^  and  tubercular  meningitis^  or  hydro- 
eephaluSj  scrofulous  ophthalmia^  and  scrofulous  iritis.  Many  of  them 
ire  characterized  by  the  growth  of  a  peculiar  substance  in  the 
tinue  of  some  organs  rather  than  in  others,  to  which  the  name  of 
bdftrde  has  been  given.  These  growths  occur  in  the  tissue  of  th6 
aUmentary  canal ;  in  the  peritoneum,  arachnoid,  or  pleura  ;  in  the 
InngB,  liver,  spleen,  or  kidney ;  in  the  tissue  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
6Bpeeially  the  cervical,  inj^uinal,  and  mesenteric  glanas ;  and  some- 
timea  in  the  pancreas  ana  the  tonsils. 

In  other  respects  these  diseases  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
order  previously  described,  owing  their  existence  to  constitutional 
conditions ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  they  ought 
iK>t  perhaps  to  have  been  formed  into  a  separate  order :  for  there 
can  oe  no  doubt  that  in  the  tubercular  or  wasting  diseases,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  the  diathetic  order,  there  is  a  latent  condition  existing 
before  the  tubercles  are  apparent.  The  relation  of  the  nutritive 
tod  other  morphological  changes  between  the  solids  and  the  fluids 
of  the  body  has  everything  to  do  with  the  development  of  the 
scrofulous  state.  In  cases  where  the  tendency  to  tne  growth  of 
UAerdes  is  hereditary,  the  operation  of  agents  from  without  act  as 
stimuli  or  excitants  to  the  growth  of  them. 

Previous  to  1829,  when  »Sir  James  Clark  published  his  classic 
work  On  Climate^  the  tendency  of  pathological  researches  into  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  just  mentioned  was  to  keep  up  the  idea  that 
these  diseases,  and  especially  pulmonary  consumption^  were  merely 
local,  and  referable  to  a  local  cause. 

The  terms  phthisis^  consumption^  or  ivasting^  were  originally  used 
Tigaelv  to  designate  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases,  described  en- 
tirely by  local  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  and  therefore  having 
few  characters  in  common,  except  the  marked  emaciation  which 
attended  them.  When  researches  in  morbid  anatomy  became  more 
frequent  and  eflicient,  the  local  lesion  most  frequently  connected 
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with  the  phenomena  of  wasting  was  discovered  to  be  a  peculia 
morbid  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  to  this  the  name  of  ^^consumj 
Hon  "  was  applied,  and  afterwards  more  definitely  ^*"p\dmonary  eon 
sumption,'^    From  the  frequency  of  this  local  lesion  the  pulmonar 
state  of  necessity  attracted  far  greater  attention  than  any  othe: 
form  of  disease  in  which  wasting  was  a  marked  feature ;  and  whei 
lesions  in  other  organs  were  found  associated  with  ''^  pulmonary  con 
sumption,^^  they  were  regarded  as  complications  rather  than  as  loca 
manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  general  constitutional  state 
and  were  looked  upon  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  emaciation.     Ii 
1819,  Laennec  first  showed,  by  his  accurate  post-mortem  observa 
tions  on  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  growths  to  which  the  name  oi 
"  tubercles  "  were  applied  formed  almost  the  sole  cause  of  consump- 
tion^  and  consequently  he  restricted  the  term  phthisis  to  "  the  disease 
produjcedbytuberdes    in  the  lungs.    Louis  and  Andral  confirmed  the 
observations  of  Laennec ;  and  thus  the  view  of  this  morbid  state, 
based  as  it  was  on  morbid  anatomy  alone^  led  to  the  enunciation  of 
limited  and  erroneous  doctrines  regarding  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease  which  the  existence  of  tnbervles  indicates  either  in  the  lungs 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.    The  relations  subsisting  between 
pvlmonary  phthisis^  consumption^  or  wasting y  and  the  occurrence  of 
"  tubercle,"  must  now  be  even  still  more  modified  under  the  com- 
bined researches  of  morbid  anatomy  and  progressive  knowledge  in 
pathology.     Consumption^  or  wasting,  in  the  conmion  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  not  now  to  be  founa  due  always  to  tubercle  (Ai>- 
DisoN,  Gairdnbr,  Rbinhardt,  Virchow,  Jenner,  and  Maclachlan), 
so  that  the  terms  phthisis  and  tuberde  cannot  now  be  considered 
always  as  synonymous.    Ulceration  of  the  lungs  and  partial  de- 
struction of  pulmonary  tissue  are  now  found  to  arise  from  other 
causes  than  the  existence  of  tubercles^  which  become  equally  efiScient 
causes  of  phthisical  mischief  (Baylb,  Armstrong,  Graves,  Stokes, 
and  Maclachlan).    Nay,  we  know  also  that  many  states  of  the 
body  to  which  the  name   scrqfida  or  struina  is  applied  are  not 
necessarily  attended  with  "  tubercles  "  at  all ;  yet,  when  the  local 
lesions  of  a  tubercular  nature  are  observed  to  be  connected  with 
marked  constitutional  states  under  various  circumstances,  the  con- 
nection between  the  tuherculous  and  the  scrofulous  state  is  seen  to  be 
of  the  closest  description,  and  their  pathological  history  is  now 
generally  believed  to  be  identical. 

The  extensive  observations  of  morbid  anatomists  since  the  time 
of  Laennec,  elucidated  by  the  most  learned  pathologists  of  the  age, 
now  tend  to  establish  on  a  very  broad  foundation  the  doctnne 
first  so  strenuously  and  ably  advocated  by  Sir  James  Clark,  that 
the  morbid  conditions  now  mentioned  are  due  to  what  he  termed  a 
"  tuberculous  cachexia ;"  and  accordingly  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
the  constitutional  disease,  of  which  the  occurrence  and  growth  of 
"  tubercles "  is  but  a  local  expression,  under  the  general  title  of 
Scrofula,  of  which  the  varieties  are  (a.)  Scrofula  with  tubercle  ;  and 
(b.)  Scrofula  without  tubercle  ;  and  the  local  scrofulous  afiections  are 
those  named  on  p.  213. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   THE  SCROFULOUS  ORDER  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

THE  CACHEXIA  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  SCROFULOUS 

STATE,  OR  SCROFULA. 

Lativ  Sq.,  Struma;  French  Eq.,  Scrofule;  German  Eq.,  Scrophulose;  Italian 

£q.,  Scrofola, 

Selmtioii. — A  particular  morbid  condition  of  the  st/stem^  attended  in 
active  or  acute  forme  of  the  disease  by  a  persistent  increase  of  tempera- 
iure^  foUawed  by  a  continuous  wasting  of  the  body  and  the  growth  of  a 
subtiance  in  various  tissues  and  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  to  which 
tike  name  of  ^^ tubercle**  or  ^^ tuberculous  matter**  has  been  applied ; — 
•r,  without  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  these  febrile  phenomena  are  asso- 
ciated or  preceded  with  peculiarities  of  outward  appearance  during  life, 
and  liability  to  certain  diseases  termed  *^  scrofulous,**  such  as  swellings 
sf  Iffmphatic  glands  and  of  joints^  carious  ulcerations  of  bones,  frequent^ 
ami  chronic  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  ophthalmia,  abscesses  and  cutaneous 
wmetular  eruptions^  persistent  swelling  and  catarrh  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  and  characteristic  thickening  and  swelling  of  the 
vpper  lipj — lesions  which,  while  they  are  distinguished  by  mildness  of 
SjfmptomSy  are  peculiarly  persistent,  characterized  by  specific  forms  of 
imfkmmaiion  or  ulceration,  and  fallow  on  the  application  of  exciting 
sauMee  which  would  have  no  effect  on  a  healthy  person. 

Pathology. — The  diathesis  which  expresses  the  latent  existence  of 
the  state  now  defined  has  been  variously  described  by  the  terms 
ttdjcmdous,  scrofulous,  or  struinous  diathesis.  There  is  perhaps  no 
sabject  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  science  which  the  student 
ought  to  study  more  carefully  than  the  cachexia  associated  with 
the  occurrence  of  tubercle  and  scrofujous  affections.  As  a  practi- 
tioner he  will  find  that  he  becomes  often  painfully  concerned  in  the 
deepest  interests  of  families  and  society,  through  the  threatened  or 
ictual  ravages  of  scrofulous  diseases.  The  extensive  prevalence  of 
the  scrofulous  cachexia, — the  great  and  almost  inevitable  mortality 
of  the  scrofulous  diseases  themselves,  when  comjJetely  developecl, 
stamp  the  morbid  state  associated  with  them  as  a  topic  which  at 
the  outset  of  the  student's  career  ought  to  engage  a  large  share  of 
study.  Most  assuredly  the  physician  will  have  to  turnliis  knowl- 
edge of  the  pathology  of  scrofula  to  account  in  every  phase  of  his 
professional  life ;  nay,  further,  when  he  knows,  what  exi)erienee  has 
now  adequately  demonstrated,  that  the  scrofulous  cachexia  springs 
from  causes  over  which  the  public,  rather  than  the  medical  profes- 
rioDf  have  control,  he  must  be  at  once  impressed  with  the  belief, 
and  encouraged  with  the  hope,  that  when  he  acquires  the  confidence 
rf  the  public  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  may  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  for  gooil  in  teaching  how  much  they  may  thcm- 
selveift  control  the  ravages  of  consumption  by  prudent  marriages. 
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sanitary  attention  to  offspring,  and  the  necessity  of  free  ventilatioi 
and  of  fresh  air  in  places  inhabited  by  man. 

There  are  several  circumstances  which  show  the  great  influent 
of  public  sanitary  measures  in  controlling  the  ravages  of  consump 
tion  and  scrofula,  when  these  measures  are  scientifically  directed  tc 
the  preservation  of  the  general  health,  and  especially  when  men  an 
associated    together  in  great    communities, — ^an  mfluence  mucli 
greater  than  the  best  directed  eftbrts  of  the  medical  profession  can 
establish  through  their  materia  medica.    It  is  by  the  mode  of  life  afi 
citizens  of  the  world,  in  the  social  relations  of  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  and  in  the  public  relation  of  masters  and 
workmen,  that  the  extent  and  ravages  of  consumption  and  scrofula 
are  to  be  controlled.    It  is  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  rearing  of 
offspring,  and  in  the  subsequent  regulation  of  food,  clothing,  clean- 
liness, occupation,  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  by  many  other 
circumstances  which  have  an  obvious  influence  (perhaps  at  first 
sight  inappreciable)  on  the  maintenance  of  the  general  health,  that 
our  hopes  of  success  as  practitioners  of  medicine  must  rest  in  the 
prevention  of  that  bad  habit  of  body  which  develops  and  propa- 
gates the  scrofulous  diseases  in  civilized  society. 
•    When  Sir  James  Clark,  in  1835,  published  his  treatise  on  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  he  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  tuberculous  dis- 
eases being  comparatively  more  prevalent  at  the  time  he  wrote  than 
they  were  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  before.    He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  while  many  circumstances  favored  the  probability  of  a 
diminution  of  tuberculous  diseases,  there  were  circumstances  which 
might  materially  counteract  such  an  influence ;  and  while  he  was 
convinced  that  tuberculous  diseases  had  increased  in  the  middle 
and  upper  ranks  of  life  at  least,  he  believed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  three  past  generations  had  deteriorated  progres- 
sively from  father  to  son. 

The  annual  returns  of  our  Registrar-General  up  to  1846  show  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  mortality  from  consumption.  In  1854, 
nowever,  we  find  it  recorded  "  that  phthisis  is  twice  as  fatal  as  any 
other  disease  in  Ens^land,  but  that  within  the  last  eight  years  it 
appears  to  have  declined  to  some  extent."  The  inquiries  of  Dr.  IL 
Greenhow  show  that  this  diminution  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to 
those  hygienic  measures  which  have  contributed  to  diminish  the 
causes  of  the  miasmatic  order  of  Zymotic  diseases  in  general ;  and 
which  have  especially  lessened  the  prevalence  of  those  febrile  exan-^ 
thematons  diseases  which,  by  weakening  the  constitution,  tend  to 
bring  about  those  conditions  under  which  that  bad  habit  of  body 
is  established  which  leads  to  the  growth  of  tubercles  and  the  devel- 
opment of  scrofulous  aftections.  To  no  kind  of  sanitary  measure 
are  we  more  indebted  for  this  result  than  to  the  influence  of  vacci- 
nation in  diminishing  small-pox, — a  disease  which,  of  all  others, 
seems  to  have  tended  to  the  development  of  the  scrofulous  cachexia 
as  a  sequel  to  its  existence.  Accordingly  we  find  it  recorded  by 
Dr.  Greenhow  that  "during  the  middle  of  last  century,  before 
vaccination  was  known,  the  scrofulous  death-rate  was  more  than 
five  times  as  great  as  our  present  one ;  and  the  pulmonary  death- 
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rate  of  the  present  time  is  7  per  cent,  lower  than  the  pulmonary 
death-rate  of  1746-^5." 

While,  therefore,  8uch  statements  and  careful  observations,  ex- 
tended through  long  periods  of  time,  show  how  much  may  be  done 
by  general  sanitary  measures  in  preventing  the  extension  of  scrofu- 
loofi  diseases,  there  is  still  great  necessity  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
nature  of  these  diseases,  for  we  find  them  in  reality  decimating  the 
civilized  part  of  the  world,  cutting  oft',  in  some  instances,  as  many 
as  85  per  cent,  of  our  metropolitan  populations,  and  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  army. 

Horbid  Anatomy  of  Tnberole ^The  peculiar  growth  (erroneously 

called  a  deposit)  which  sometimes  attends  the  diseases  now  under 
consideration  is  named  tnberde^  from  its  external  form,  occurring  as 
it  does  in  small  nodules,  isolated  or  grouped  together,  or  as  large 
irregular  masses,  dispersed  through  the  textures  of  an  organ.  One 
essential  character  of  tvberde  is  its  incapacitv  to  development  be- 
y<Hid  the  state  in  which  it  first  becomes  visible,  and  in  wnich  state 
it  may  remain  latent.  It  generally,  however,  exhibits  a  tendency 
to  degenerate  in  various  ways,  involving  with  such  deffcneration 
the  destruction  of  the  tissue  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  con- 
tains no  trace  of  fibrous  development  (Rokitansky).  The  term 
hAerde  is  always  understood  to  refer  to  adventitious  masses  of 
this  nature,  the  type  of  which  is  found  in  the  lungs  as  the  essen- 
tial anatomical  constituent  of  pulmonary  consumption.  But  the 
same  material  which  composes  tuberdes  in  the  lungs  is  also  found 
in  many  different  forms  in  other  organs  ;  and  wherever  it  occurs  it 
is  described  as  tuberde  or  tuberculous  matter  ;  and  tvbercxdous  disease^ 
or  tuberculosis^  is  the  usual  designation  of  the  specific  malady  of 
which  the  essential  feature  is  the  production  of  this  peculiar  mat- 
ter (Paget).  A  review  of  the  opinions  of  recent  writers,  by  Dr.  ^ 
Jenner,  as  to  the  nature  of  tuberde^  in  The  British  and  Foreign 
MedUxhChirurgical  Review  for  January,  1853,  shows  that  the  most 
eminent  mthologists  of  the  day  are  not  at  one  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  morbid  product.  "The  opinions  entertained  regarding  the 
nature  of  tuberde"  writes  Dr.  Jenner,  " may  be  divided  broadly 
into  two  classes."  One  class  of  pathologists  holds  that  tubercle  is 
an  exudation  essentially  morbid  in  character  (Rokitansky,  Ben- 
iriTT,  Ancell,  Lebert).  Another  class  holds  that  tubercle  is 
merely  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  pre-existing  structures, 
tissue-elements,  or  morbid  products  (Williams,  Rbinhardt,  Henle, 
GcLLiVER,  Addison). 

Virchow  may  be  said  to  hold  a  doctrine  combining  both  views. 
For,  while  he  holds  that  tubercles  are  essentially  composed  of  dead 
tissue-elements,  whether  these  are  physiological  or  morbid  prod- 
ucts, he  also  holds  that  a  local  process  in  all  cases  leads  to  an  ex- 
udation of  a  material  which  is  poured  out  during  what  he  terms 
"a  tuberculous  inflammation,"  and  which  becomes  organized  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  then  dies,  breaks  up,  shrivels,  and  so  becomes 
tubercle.  Tliis  process  Virchow  calls  tuberculosis  ;  and  scrofulosis  is 
the  general  constitutional  state  in  which  this  tuberculizing  process 
occurs,  and  which  commonly  leads  to  tuberculosis ;  or,  in  the  words 
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of  Paget,  "  the  relation  between  the  two  (terms)  is,  that  the  scrofvr 
lous  constitution  implies  a  peculiar  liability  to  the  tuberculous  ois- 
eases."  According  to  Vircnow,  tuberculosis  is  the  local  process  in 
scroAiIous  affections  in  which  there  occurs  an  exudation  of  a 
material,  nutritive  or  pathological,  which  develops  into  cells,  and 
that  these  cells  tuberculize^  or  undergo  the  tuberculous  metamor- 
phosis. Tahercidization  is,  therefore,  the  local  process  by  which 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  elements  of  a  part  into  tubercle  is 
eftected  by  endogenous  development,  atrophy,  shrivelling,  and 
desiccation  of  its  textural  element. 

A  tubercle  is  thus  formed  of  the  detritus  of  the  metamorphosed 
and  atrophied  cells,  with  the  remains  of  the  vessels  and  other 
structures  of  the  part  in  which  they  were  seated  (Jbnnbr). 

Whatever  may  be  the  view  entertained  regarding  the  exact 
nature  of  tubercle^  this  morbid  product  appears  to  us  under  two 
conditions,  in  forms  more  or  less  spherical,  the  contour  of  the 
masses  being  influenced — (1.)  By  the  nature  and  movements  of  the 
surrounding  tissue ;  and  (2.)  By  the  form  of  the  part  in  which  it 
first  accumulates.  The  more  recent  and  accurate  microscopic  ob- 
servations which  have  begn  made  into  the  nature  and  seat  of  the 
tuberculous  deposit  serve  but  to  establish  and  confirm  the  more 
crude  but  scientific  generalization  made  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Carswell,  when  he  wrote  that  "  the  free  surfaces  of  mucous  mem- 
branes form  the  chief  seat  of  tuberculous  deposit."  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  extend  the  significance  of  the  term  free  surfcLce^  and 
make  it  now  apply  to  the  ultimate  and  microscopic  cuMe-sac 
terminations  of  mucous  tubes. 

Gray  and  yellow  tubercle-masses  are  the  names  by  which  such 
deposits  are  described,  and  they  are  first  visible  in  the  form  of 
roundish  granulations  about  the  size  of  millet-seeds,  and  isolated,  or 
in  groups  of  nodular  masses  of  more  or  less  irregular  form. 

The  Gray  tubercle  is  tough,  soft,  and  compressible,  of  a  pearly- 
gray  color,  and  semi-transparent.  Microscopically,  it  is  seen  to  oe 
composed  of  irregular-shaped  bodies,  approaching  a  round,  oval, 
or  triangular  form,  and  varying  in  size  from  ^^'^^th  to  ^^'i^uth  of 
an  inch.  These  sometimes  appear  to  be  embedded  in  a  hyaline 
adhesive  basis-substance,  infiltrated  with  granules  and  molecules 
varying  from  a  point  scarcely  measurable  in  size  to  the  ^u'^^jth  part 
of  an  meh  in  diameter.  The  most  characteristic  semi-transparent 
gray  granulations  appear  to  contain  more  of  the  hyaline  basis  or 
connecting  substance  than  of  formed  elements,  the  whole  field  of 
view  beinff  more  transparent,  and  the  elements  less  well  expressed 
or  defined.  Acetic  acid  (weak,  one  part  to  four  or  six  of  water) 
dissolves  many  of  the  granules,  and  renders  all  the  corpuscles 
more  transparent,  while  a  solution  of  potash  completely  dissolves 
them. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  whether  or  not  tuberde- 
masses  ever  consist  of  tubercle-cells  with  micleL  Rokitansky  holds 
that  there  are  cells  present  containing  one  or  more  nuclei,  and 
which  indicate  an  endogenous  development  and  growth  of  the  ele- 
ments just  noticed.    Gulliver  and  Vogel  believe  in  the  existence 
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of  such  nucleated  cells ;  Bennett,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  been 
able  to  discover  nuclei  in  the  corpuscles  of  tubercle.  By  many 
these  cell-like  elements  are  described  and  believed  to  be  nuclei 

§Bbnnbtt,  Sohroeder  Van  der  Kolk,  Rokitansky,  Paget,  and 
iBVBKiNa) ;  and  the  view  now  related  as  entertaimsd  by  Virchow, 
how  existing  tissue^lements  may  tuberculize,  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  they  may  be  the  nuclei  of  epithelial  cells,  as  sug- 
gested by  Van  der  Kolk,  or  of  other  cell-elements,  normal  or  path- 
ological, as  believed  by  Virchow ;  or  they  may  be  cell-particles, 
like  nuclei,  of  slow  formation  and  without  any  tendency  to  repro- 
duction, but  tending  to  disintegrate  or  break  down  into  molecules, 
as  described  by  Bennett.  Paget  enumerates  the  elements  of  tuber- 
cle as  follows : 

« 

^  1.  Molecules,  granules,  and  oil-particles,  usually  of  small  size  and 
extremely  predominant  in  yellow  tubercles.  2.  Nuclei  of  cytoblasts  of 
vmrious  shapes  and  structures,  but  all  degenerate  or  defective ;  some  glit- 
tering, hard-edged,  wrinkled,  and  withered ;  others  granular ;  and  few  or 
none  with  distinct  nucleoli.  3.  Nucleated  cells,  similarly  misshapen, 
withered,  or  granular.  4.  Certain  compound  cells,  as  described  by  Van 
der  Kolk,  and  consisting  of  epithelium  charged  with  the  nuclei  which 
become  the  common  tubercle-corpuscles." 

When  the  masses  of  gray  tubercle  exist  in  the  substance  of  the 
longs,  their  resemblance  to  millet-seeds  has  sometimes  procured 
for  the  deposit  the  name  of  miliary  tubercles ;  and  when  the  lung 
is  cut  through,  the  elastic  nature  of  its  texture  causes  it  to  con- 
tract upon  itself,  so  that  the  parenchyma  recedes  from  the  tubercle- 
deposits  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  section,  and  the  deposits  ap- 
pear slightly  raised  from  the  cut  surface,  and  the  finger  may  feel 
them  as  little  resisting  bodies  set  in  the  lung  (Paget).  When  ex- 
amined with  a  moderately  magnifying  hand  lens,  the  borders  of 
these  masses  are  seen  to  be  irregular,  with  short  projecting  pro- 
cesses. The  contraction  of  the  lung  and  the  consequent  squeezing 
of  the  tuberde-mBAQy  probably  render  these  appearances  secondary 
forms  assumed  by  the  gray  granulations. 

Yellow  tuberde  is  of  various  shades  of  color,  and  occurs  in  masses 
of  variable  size,  generally  larger  than  the  gray  deposits.  These 
masses  are  opaque,  friable,  and  of  a  cheesy,  lardaceous  consistence. 
The  masses  of  yellow  tubercle  are  more  commonly  grouped  so  close 
together  that  the  movements  of  the  lungs  cause  them  to  become 
fused  in  uniform  tubercular  masses  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diame- 
ter. Microscopically,  yellow  tuherde  contains  a  much  greater  abun- 
dance of  fine  molecules  than  the  gray  tubercle,  and  there  are  also 
present  in  it  elements  similar  to  tnose  in  gray  tubercles,  which  are 
ttuivellecl,  indented,  and  wrinkled.  There  are  thus  no  positive  or 
characteristic  morphological  elements  in  tubercle,  and  the  patholo- 
rist  is  therefore  obliged  to  make  the  microscopic  diagnosis  of  tu- 
oercle  by  a  process  of  exclusion  or  elimination.  For  example,  if 
he  finds  that  the  substance  ho  is  examining  consists  of  the  elements 
jast  enumerated, and  that  there  are  nobloodvessels  norUood-ispaces  in  its 
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interior,  and  that  there  is  nowhere  in  it  any  fibrous  matrix  inclos- 
ing cells,  he  is  surely  dealing  with  a  tubercular  formation.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds,  besides  these  elements,  a  fine  vascu- 
lar proxnsion  for  its  nutrition  and  growth,  with  cells  of  a  fully  de- 
veloped kind,  and  others  degenerating,  with  blood-spaces,  and  hav- 
ing an  areolar  matrix-tissue,  then  he  is  most  probaby  dealing  with  a 
malignant  infiltrating  erowth,  or  a  pneumonia  in  the  lung,  between 
the  gradual  invasion  of  which  and  tubercle  there  are  points  of  anal- 
ogy as  well  as  of  difterence.  The  walls  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
are  thickened  in  both ;  also  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  In  pneumonia,  also,  as  well  as  where  tubercle  is  being  de- 
veloped, the  air-cells  'are  increased  in  capillary  action,  follow^  by 
obstruction  and  breaking  up  of  tissue. 

The  developmental  oririn  of  tubercle  is  to  be  sought  for,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  a  growth  from  the  elements  of  the  surrounding 
tissue,  nourished  by  the  adjoining  capillaries ;  and  if  an  exudation 
of  a  fluid  kind  is  present,  its  infiltration  assumes  the  granular  form 
of  albuminoid  elements,  and  is  incapable  of  further  growth,  but 
capable  of  receiving  a  deposit  of  earthy  salts  in  its  suMtance,  or  of 
otherwise  degenerating. 

The  fatty  degeneration  of  tubercle  seems  to  be  a  subsequent  pro- 
cess, associated  with  a  softer  state  of  the  mass  in  which  the  organic 
cell-elements  still  remain.  To  this  oily  or  fatty  degeneration  is  due 
the  yellow  color  of  tubercle  ;  and  hence,  also,  this  yellow  form  is 
regarded  as  a  secondary  form  to  the  gray  granulation.  It  is  in 
reality  a  degeneration  or  retrograde  change.  And  this  oily  degener- 
ation is  not  so  favorable  a  local  change  as  that  by  which  the  tubercle 
already  formed  wastes  and  dries  up^  while  its  nirther  development 
ceases,  and  the  mass  assumes  a  cartilaginous-like  consistence.  At 
the  same  time  calcareous  salts  are  deposited  in  the  mass,  which  then 
hardens  or  cretifies. 

In  the  gray  tubercle  this  salutary  change  is  uniform  throughout 
the  mass  ;  in  the  yellow  tubercle  the  calcareous  salts  are  usually 
found  in  larger  amount  round  the  peripheric  portion  of  the  tuber- 
cle, closing  in  a  pultaceous  friable  substance,  composed  of  free  fat- 
granules,  aggregated  globules  of  fat,  brown  or  black  pigment-masses, 
and  plates  oi  cholesterine. 

Vogel,  Wedl,  Virehow,  and  several  other  first-rate  observers,  are 
agreea  that  "  an  organized  new  formation  constitutes  the  basis  of 
the  pathological  structure  known  as  tubercle." 

To  verify  this  the  study  of  tubercle  as  a  morbid  growth  ought  to 
be  commenced  with  the  serous  membranes,  as  in  the  arachnoid  or 
pleura.  In  these  textures  we  are  not  so  apt  to  regard  half-destroyed 
tissues  as  new  products — a  risk  we  always  run  m  the  examination 
of  pulmonary  tubercle. 

Few  objects  of  morbid  anatomy  have  been  submitted  to  more 
minute  research  than  "  tubercle ;"  and  there  is  scarcely  any  organ 
where  the  growth  may  not  occur.  Considerable  differences  of  opin- 
ion have  been  entertained  respecting  the  relation  of  the  two  varie- 
ties of  tubercle  which  have  been  described.  Laennec  taught,  and 
it  has  been  the  general  belief  since  his  time,  that  the  gray  tubercle  is 
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the  earlieet  stage  of  the  deposit  which  subsequently  becomes  con- 
verted into  ydlow.  Dr.  Walshe  has  also  especially  investigated  this 
point,  and  teaches  a  similar  doctrine.  Rokitansky,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  great  work  on  morbid  anatomy,  regarded  the  yeUow 
and  the  gray  as  essentially  distinct  fonns,  and  considered  it  an  error 
to  believe  that  the  one  is  converted  into  the  other.  Rokitansky 
now  affirms  that  ffray  tubercle  is  sooner  or  later  converted  into  yel- 
low tuherdcj  as  Laennec  first  taught,  and  which  is  now  the  common 
belief.  When  the  graj^  tubercle  does  not  pass  into  the  yellow,  it 
withers  away.  It  loses  its  lustre,  and  becomes  dry,  dense,  and  hard, 
and  shrivels  into  an  indistinct  shapeless  fibrous-like  mass.  Some- 
times such  a  change  is  associated  with  a  calcareous  degeneration, 
the  surrounding  tissue  in  which  it  is  embedded  becoming  dark  with 
the  deposit  of  pigment. 

It  is  now  believed  and  taught  by  Rokitansky,  Virchow,  and 
others,  that  certain  abnormal  products,  not  apparently  at  first  tuber- 
colar,  afterwards  ivbercvdize^  and  assume  the  appearance  of  yellow 
tobercles.  To  this  change  Virchow  proposes  to  restrict  the  term 
^cheesy  metamorphosis"  The  metamorphosis  of  gray  to  yellow  tuber- 
cle generally  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  growth,  and  subse- 
quently the  yellow  tubercle  undergoes  most  important  secondary 
changes  in  a  sanative  point  of  view.  These  changes  consist — (1)  in 
softening  ;  (2)  in  cretincation  or  calcification ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  the  first  of  these  two  changes  always  passes  into 
the  second. 

The  descriptions  already  ^ven,  and  the  metamorphosis  about  to 
be  noticed,  illustrate  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  characters  of  tuber- 
culous growth — ^namely,  its  early  degeneration  and  abortiveness.  It 
seems  to  be  a  substance  which  acquires  a  certain  stage  of  organic 
development,  when  it  is  arrested  in  its  course,  recedes,  and  degen- 
erates. Such  characters  may  be  read  from  the  shrivelled  or  granu- 
lar state  of  the  so-called  free  nuclei  and  the  barren  cells.  The 
changes  about  to  be  noticed  show  a  still  more  retrograde  decay 
(Paget). 

When  tubercle  softens,  its  substance  breaks  down  into  a  tolerably 
uniform  creamy  pus-like  fluid,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  an  immense 
number  of  fine  granular  points  or  molecules.  The  basis-substance 
appears  to  soften  first ;  but  in  some  kinds  of  softening  much  of  the 
corpuscular  forms  are  retained  in  a  thin,  whey-like,  floceulent  fluid, 
approaching  in  character  to  what  is  known  as  scrofulous  pus,  both 
microscopically  and  to  the  naked  eye.  The  softening  apjxjars  on 
the  whole  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  corpuscular  elements,  as 
well  as  of  the  basis-substance.  When  softening  begins  in  the  centre 
of  the  vellow  crude  masses,  it  leads  one  to  believe  that  fluid  may 
transude  from  the  surrounding  effusion  or  hyperaemic  state,  and  pen- 
etrate to  the  centre  of  the  whole  mass,  where  it  may  accumulate 
and  increase  the  softening,  without  becoming  develoi)ed  into  the 
visible  pell-elements  of  tubercle.  As  each  tubercle  or  group  of 
tubercles  undergoes  this  softening  process,  the  softened  mass  oceu- 

G'es  a  cavity,  which  thus  becomes  an  abscess,  though  not  a  puru- 
Qt  one,  and  the  tissue  involved  by  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  is 
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destroyed.  It  dies  with  the  increased  growth  and  softening  of  the 
mass.  During  this  process  of  softening,  tuberculous  matter  con« 
tinues  to  grow  in  other  portions  of  the  organ,  and  when  it  occurs 
in  the  lung,  generally  from  above  downwards,  so  that  excava- 
tions or  cavities  are  found  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  while  lower 
down  yellow  tubercle-masses,  beginning  to  soften,  exist ;  and  still 
lower  down  the  yellow  tubercle  is  found  m  a  crude  state,  as  if  newly 
changed,  or  in  the  process  of  being  changed  from  the  gray  granuhir 
tions  which  are  disseminated  through  the  base  of  the  lung. 

Pathologists  are  now  agreed  that  the  production  of  tubercle  is 
quite  independent  of  inflammation,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
that  term,  implying  thereby  the  presence  of  pain,  heat,  swelling, 
redness,  lymph,  or  pus ;  but  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in- 
flammation is  set  up  round  the  tubercle-masses,  and  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  promoting  further  growths  of  tubercle,  which  pro- 
ceeds in  a  rapid  course  to  softening  and  destruction  of  tissue.  The 
phenomena  of  the  growth  of  tubercle  are  also  associated  with  the 
existence  and  supply  of  material  which  forms  the  fibrous  thickenings 
and  capsules  around  tubercular  cavities  or  ulcerations.  These  phe- 
nomena also  bring  about  the  separation  of  the  tubercle-mass  m>m 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  if  it  is  eliminated  in  any  way,  a  cavity 
or  an  ulceration  remains.  When  thus  inclosed  by  fibrous  thicken- 
ings or  capsules,  the  softened  tubercle  may  undergo  the  process  of 
tretification  or  calcification  ;  in  other  words,  it  becomes  converted 
into  a  greasy,  fatty,  chalky  mass,  which  gradually  becomes  hard- 
ened into  a  brittle  substance.  There  appears  to  be  either  a  deposit 
or  a  liberation  of  calcareous  particles  in  the  mass,  for  the  elements 
become  mixed  up  with  gritty  particles  of  earthy  salts ;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  absorption  of  the  animal  part,  so  that  the  origi- 
nal size  of  the  tubercle-growth  is  diminished.  When  tubercle  is 
thus  completely  calcified,  a  thin  section  presents  a  granular  ap- 
peai^ance,  but  with  no  definite  forms,  combined  with  more  or  less 
pigment. 

Tubercle  has  been  analyzed  by  many  chemists.  The  analysis  by 
the  late  Dr.  R.  M.  Glover,  of  Newcastle,  appears  to  be  the  most 
accurate  and  extensive.*     His  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

'^  1.  That  tubercle  consists  of  an  animal  matter  mixed  with  certain 
earthy  salts. 

"  2.  That  the  relative  proportion  of  these  varies  in  different  specimens 
of  tubercle.  That  animal  matter  is  most  abundant  in  recent,  and  earthy 
salts  in  chronic  tubercle. 

'^  3.  That  the  animal  matter  certainly  contains  a  large  amount  of  alba- 
men,  while  librin  and  fat  exist  in  small  but  variable  proportions. 

"  4.  The  earthy  salts  are  principally  composed  of  the  insoluble  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  soluble  salts 
of  soda. 

*  This  analysis,  to  be  satisfactory,  should  be  made  on  tubercles  at  different  peri- 
ods of  life.  The  tubercle  of  the  young  strumous  subject  is  believed  to  differ  greatly 
from  the  tubercle-growth  found  in  advanced  life^  especially  in  a  gouty  habit. 
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"  5.  That  very  little  difference  in  ultimate  composition  has  yet  been 
detected  between  recent  tubercle  and  the  other  so-called  compounds  of 
protein." 

ThuB  much  is  known  regarding  the  histology  of  tuberculous 
growths,  and  is  here  stated  minutely,  because  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  most  experienced  morbid  anatomists,  such  as  Bennett, 
Paget,  and  many,  others,  that  the  microscope  alone  can  decide  as 
to  the  nature  of  those  which  closely  resemble  tubercle  when  ex- 
amined by  the  naked  eye.  Indeed,  such  are  the  vague  definitions 
given  of  tuberde^  that,  in  the  words  of  Bennett,  "  every  morbid  an- 
atomist must  frequently  have  experienced  much  difliculty  in  en- 
deavoring to  determine  by  the  naked  sight  whether  a  certain  mor- 
bid product  be  or  be  not  tubercle." 

[The  views  of  Yirchow  respecting  the  nature  of  tubercle  may  be  sum- 
Buurized  as  follows :  ^^  Tubercle  is  a  granule  or  a  knot,  and  this  knot  con- 
stitutes a  new  formation,  which  from  the  time  of  its  earliest  development 
is  necessarily  of  a  cellular  nature,  and,  generally,  just  like  all  other 
new  formations,  has  its  origin  in  connective  tissue ;  when  this  has  reached 
a  certain  degree  of  development,  it  constitutes  a  minute  knot  within  this 
tissue,  and  when  it  is  at  the  surface,  projects  as  a  little  protuberance,  and 
consists  throughout  its  whole  mass  of  small  uni-  or  multi-nuclear  cells. 
The  especial  characteristic  of  this  formation  is  its  extreme  richness  in 
nuclei,  so  that  when  it  is  examined  as  it  lies  embedded  in  the  investing 
tissue,  at  the  first  glance  there  appears  scarcely  an}iihing  else  but  nuclei. 
By  isolating  the  constituents  of  the  mass,  either  very  small  cells  with  one 
nucleus  are  obtained — and  these  are  often  so  small  that  the .  membrane 
closely  invests  the  nucleus — or  larger  cells  with  a  manifold  division  of  the 
nuclei,  so  that  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty  are  contained  in  one  cell,  in 
which  case,  however,  the  nuclei  are  always  small,  and  have  a  homogeneous 
and  somewhat  shining  appearance.  Tubercle  is  closely  related  to  pus  in 
this,  that  it  has  the  smallest  nuclei  and  relatively  the  smallest  cells  of  any 
stmcture,  and  is  always  a  pitiful  production,  a  new-formation  from  its 
Tery  outset  miserable.  From  its  commencement  it  is  like  other  new 
formations,  not  unfrequently  pervaded  by  vessels,  but  when  it  enlarges 
its  little  cells  are  so  closely  pressed  together  that  the  vessels  gradually 
become  completely  imper\'ious,  and  only  the  larger  ones,  which  merely 
traverse  the  tubercle,  remain.  Generally  fatty  degeneration  sets  in  very 
early  in  the  centre  of  the  knot,  where  the  oldest  cells  lie,  but  usually  does 
not  become  complete.  Then  ever}'  trace  of  fluid  disappears,  the  corpus- 
cles begin  to  shrivel,  the  centre  becomes  yellow  and  opacpie,'  and  a  yellowish 
•pot  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  gray  translucent  granule.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  cheesy  metamorphoninj  which  subsequently  characterizes 
the  tubercle.  This  change  advances  from  cell  to  cell  farther  and  farther 
outwards,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  whole  granule  is 
gradually  involved  in  it.  The  form  is  produced  by  the  growth  of  the 
tubercle  from  single  cells  of  connective  tissue,  by  the  degenerative  prolif- 
eration of  single  groups  of  connective  tissue  cori)U8cle8.  It  appears  at 
once  in  the  shape  of  a  granule.  As  soon  as  it  has  once  attained  a  certain 
lize,  as  soon  as  the  generation  of  new  coqniscles  which  develop  them- 
•eh-es  out  of  the  old  histological  elements  by  a  continual  succession  of 
division,  at  last  lie  so  close  to  one  another  as  to  cause  a  mutual  arrest  of 
development,  and  gradually  induce  the  disappearance  of  the  vessels  of 
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the  tubercle,  and  thereby  cut  off  their  own  supplies,  then  they  begin  t» 
break  up,  they  die  away,  and  nothing  remains  behind  but   debris- 
shrunken,  disintegrated,  cheesy  material.     The  cheesy  transformation  1 
the  regular  termination  of  tubercle ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  thi 
necessary  one,  inasmuch  as  there  are  rare  cases  in  which  tubercles,  ii 
consequence  of  their  undergoing  a  complete  fatty  metamorphosis,  be 
come  capable  of  reabsorption ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  cheesj 
metamorphosis  befalls  other  kinds  of  cellular  new-formations ;  for  pus  maj 
become  cheesy,  and  likewise  cancer  and  sarcoma.    This  metamorphoeia 
therefore,  being  common  to  more  than  one  formation,  cannot  well  be  set 
down  as  the  criterion  for  the  diagnosis  of  any  particular  structure,  such 
as  tubercle ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  certain  stages  in  its  i*etrograde 
metamorphosis  where  it  is  not  always  possible  to  come  to  a  decision* 
There  are  periods  in  the  course  of  development  when  that  which  is  in- 
flammatory and  that  which  is  tuberculous  can  with  precision  be  distin- 
guished from  one  another;  but  at  last  there  comes  a  time  when  both  pro- 
ducts become  confounded,  and  when,  if  one  does  not  know  how  the  whole 
arose,  no  opinion  can  any  longer  be  formed  as  to  what  its  nature  is.     The 
nature  of  tubercle  cannot  be  studied  after  the  period  when  it  becomes 
cheesy,  for  from  that  time  its  history  is  identical  with  the  history  of  pus 
which  is  becoming  cheesy ;  an  earlier  period  must  be  chosen  when  it  is 
really  engaged  in  proliferation.    If  the  cells  which  are  the  real  constitu- 
ents of  the  tubercular  granule  are  compared  with  the  normal  tissues  of 
the  body,  the  most  complete  correspondence  between  them  and  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  lymphatic  glands  will  be  seen,  and  this  is  a  correspondence 
which  is  neither  accidental  nor  unimportant,  for  it  was  known  long  ago 
that  lymphatic  glands  have  an  especial  tendency  to  undergo  the  cheesy 
degeneration  {Cellular  Pathology^  lect.  xx).] 

Homenclatnre — The  term  "  tubercular  deposit "  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  correct,  although  in  common  use.  The  expression 
ought  rather  to  be  "  scrofulous  or  tubercular  form  of  inflammation  ;" 
just  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  use  "  tubercular  menin^tis  ** 
as  sj^nonymous  with  "'scrofulous  tubercular  inflammation  of  the 
memnges." 

In  the  peritoneum  the  seat  of  scrofulous  inflammation  is  imme- 
diately beneath  the  serous  coat,  where  san^ineous  congestions  and 
minute  extravasations  first  take  place  during  the  rapid  formation 
of  the  tubercular  granulations. 

lu  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  seat  of 
scrofulous  inflammation  is  principally  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestines.  The  tubercle  grows  originally  in  the  submucous  tissue 
and  elevates  the  mucous  membrane  stretched  over  the  granulations. 
They  project  in  the  form  of  nodules  assembled  together  in  several 
groups.  Xew  granulations  spring  up  between  the  older  ones  ;  and 
as  these  growths  degenerate  and  soften  rapidly  in  the  int^tines,  a 
fusion  of  the  whole  very  soon  takes  place.  The  circulation  in  this 
part  of  the  intestine  is  impeded,  and  its  vitality  is  gradually  de- 
stroyed ;  its  mucous  membrane  is  lost,  and  ulcerations  form,  whose 
shapes  are  decided  by  the  form  of  the  original  growth.  Thus :  A 
single  tubercle-nodule  ffives  a  crater-like  ulcer.  A  number  produces 
extensive  ulceration,  with  irregularly  excavated  borders,  the  growth 
of  the  tubercle-masses  being  continued  at  the  margins  of  the  ulcers ; 
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and  hence  the  thick  border,  with  particles  of  yellow  crude  tubercle 
embedded  in  it,  so  characteristic  of  these  ulcers.  Similar  material 
may  also  be  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  ulcers,  the  softening  of  which 
leads  to  perforation  of  the  peritoneum. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  scrofulous  exudation  may  transude 
in  a  fluid  state,  in  the  first  instance,  through  the  capillaries,  and 
oc^ect  in  those  places  outside  the  vessels  that  ofiTer  least  resistance 
rBsKKETT).  While,  therefore,  infiltration  more  or  less  extensive,  as 
deficribed  by  Baillie,  is  the  first  condition  in  which  the  exudation 
can  be  observed  to  exist,  tubercle  may  be  observed  to  accumulate  on 
the  free  surfaces  of  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  or  on  the  outer 
surface  of  minute  bloodvessels.  While,  therefore,  scrofulous  mate- 
rial does  not  dififer  in  its  seat  from  the  simple  or  cancerous  exuda- 
tions, when  these  form  minute  growths  in  the  lungs  or  other  parts, 
yet  there  is  an  important  difterence  in  regard  to  their  relation  with 
the  bloodvessels,  which  requires  to  be  specially  noticed.*  It  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  W  illiam  Stark  that  when  attempts  are 
made  to  inject  a  tuberculated  lung,  the  finest  injection  will  not 
reach,  far  less  penetrate,  the  tubercle-masses.  Bloodvessels  which 
are  of  a  considerable  size  at  a  little  distance  from  tubercle-masses 
speedily  become  contracted,  so  that  a  large  vessel,  which  at  its 
mgin  measured  nearly  half  an  inch  in  circumference,  could  not  be 
cot  open  further  than  one  inch,  and  that  when  cut  open,  such  vessels 
presented  a  very  small  canal  filled  by  a  coagulated  substance. 
DchitBder  Van  der  Eolk  made  similar  experiments.  He  sometimes 
fiyond  that  large  vessels  remained  pervious  which  crossed  a  tuber- 
culous cavity  in  a  lung,  but  that  all  the  small  or  capillary  branches 
which  adhered  and  were  given  oflT  from  the  larger  trunks  were  ob- 
ftructed  and  impervious.  These  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  obliteration  commences  in  the  smaller  vessels  and  proceeds  to 
the  larger  trunks;  and  are  of  some  importance  with  reference  to  the 
process  of  softening,  and  other  changes  which  are  observed  to  take 
place  in  this  non-vascular  growth.  The  process  of  softening  is  not 
so  uniform  in  its  progress  as  the  notice  already  given  might  lead 
one  to  suppose. 

It  appears  difficult  in  every  instance  to  ascertain  at  what  part 
softening  commences,  so  that  it  is  incorrect  to  give  a  general  de- 
^ —  » 

*  [According  to  Virchow,  tubercle  is  distinguishable  from  cancerous  growths  by 
tiM  circunutance  that  these,  being  more  highly  organized,  contain  large,  voluminous, 
U17  often  gigantic  corpuscles  with  highly  develo|)ed  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  while  tubercle 
k  alwajs  «  mean  proauction.  Lebert  is  of  opinion  that  cancer  and  tubercle  do  not 
vzelode  one  another,  but  may,  and  often  do,  exist  simultaneously  in  the  same  person. 
H^  found  tuberculosis  coexisting  thirteen  times  in  45  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus, 
twice  in  S4  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  twice  in  9  cases  of  cancer  of  the  oisophneus, 
•ad  twice  in  18  cases  of  cancer  of  the  bones.  Cancer,  though,  is  rarely  dovclo])ea  in 
tkf  course  of  the  progress  of  tubercle,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  progress  is 
^▼er  coincident;  tne  development  of  one  suspends  or  stops  the  advance  or  the  other 
{Trmti  de  VAnat  Paihologioue^  t.  i,  chap.  xvi).  Dr.  Pollock  mentions  a  case  whore 
tlM  two  diiMfasen,  cancer  ana  tubercle,  were  undoubtedly  combined.  The  cancerous 
growth  waa  in  the  lungs  and  mediastinum,  which  caused  death,  and  on  post-mortem 
ezamination  there  was  certain  evidence  of  pre-existing  pulmonary  tubercle.  Hero 
th»  tubercular  had  been  supersedinl  by  the  cancerous  disorder  {TheElemenU  of  l*rog- 
tM  CbfUttfitj9<iofi,  p.  289,  1866}.] 
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scription  of  this  change  as  always  commencing  in  one  place.  In, 
one  case  it  may  be^n  in  the  centre  and  proce^  to  the  circurafeiv 
ence  of  the  growth ;  in  another  it  may  begin  at  the  circumference 
and  go  round  the  whole  mass,  detaching  it  from  the  surrounding 
textures ;  in  a  third  case  it  may  begin  at  once  in  the  centre  and  at 
the  margins ;  and  in  other  instances  it  has  been  observed  to  com- 
mence at  the  same  time  in  several  parts  of  the  substance  of  the 
tubercular  mass ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  where  the  masses 
are  large  (Craioib,  Bennett).  The  portion  or  spot  about  to  soften 
loses  its  firmness  and  becomes  friable,  the  cells  swell  and  break  up, 
adding  thus  by  their  solution  to  the  diffluency  of  the  mass.  In- 
spected with  a  common  hand  lens,  the  mass  seems  as  if  perforated 
here  and  there  with  holes,  and  this  softening  extends  bv  degrees 
throughout  the  whole  growth.  The  air-vesicles  necessarily  are  de- 
stroyed by  this  process,  and  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  bronchi 
are  amongst  the  first  structures  to  sufier.  The  mucous  membrane 
which  covers  them  is  red  and  villous  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  softened 
part,  and  as  tuberculosis  proceeds,  the  whole  of  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane  presents  the  anatomical  characters  of  chronic 
bronchitis.  The  softening  of  the  growth  and  the  inflammation  of 
the  textures  seem  to  act  and  react  upon  each  other ;  li(][uefiBu^tion 
seems  to  extend  more  rapidly  when  local  inflanmiation  is  set  up, 
and  the  softenings,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  augment  the  lodl 
reaction. 

Constitutional  Origin  of  Scroftila Departing  from  the  limited  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  which  morbid  anatomy  alone  affords,  clinical 
and  pathological  research  tends  more  and  more  to  confirm  the 
belief  in  the  constitutional  origin  of  scrofula.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  predisposition  to  scrofulous  growths,  either  hereditary  or  ac- 
quired ;  and  that  there  is  a  bad  habit  of  body — a  cachexia — which 
precedes  the  development  of  tubercle,  no  one  can  deny. 

The  development  of  tubercles,  wherever  found,  is  undoubtedly  a 
lo^al  lesion  which  indicates  a  constitutional  disease.  It  has  been 
hitherto,  however,  the  custom  to  name  the  local  lesions  as  the  dis- 
ease^ rather  than  to  describe  the  constitutional  state.  Thus,  when 
the  lesions  have  been  most  marked  in  the  bones  and  glands,  the 
name  of  scrofida  has  been  given  to  the  condition ;  when  the  lungs 
are  the  site  of  the  deposits,  phthisis  or  consumption  is  the  name  by 
which  the  condition  is  familiar ;  and  when  in  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  it  has  been  called  "  tabes  mesenterica  ;"  and  in  the  meninges 
of  the  brain  it  has  been  named  " hydrocepkalitSj'  or  "  water  in  the 
head."  The  constitutional  disease  under  which  all  these  affections 
are  now  comprehended  is  named  "  scrofula,"  and  is  shortly  defined 
as  "  a  constitutional  disease  resulting  either  in  the  deposit  of  tubercle  or 
in  specific  forms  of  ivjlammation  and  tdceration^^  as  stated  in  the 
second  part  of  the  dennition  previously  given. 

The  changes  in  the  general  system  by  which  the  scrofulous 
cachexia  is  brought  about  are  apparent  m  the  physical  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  in  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  vital  functions 
especially  connected  with  nutrition.  To  the  late  Dr.  Tweedy 
Todd,  Sir  James  Clark,  and  Professor  Bennett,  the  profession  is 
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principally  indebted  for  the  clear  and  earnest  elucidation  of  scrofula 
or  tubercmasis  considered  as  a  constitutional  afiection ;  and  on  our 
knowledge  of  it  as  such  rests  our  only  hope  of  success  in  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  this  most  formidable  scourge  of  civilized 
society. 

Many  observations  have  been  made  and  statements  recorded  with 
the  view  to  connect  scrofula  with  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  but 
hitherto  no  constant  morbid  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid  can 
be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  disease.  As  Dr.  Bennett  observes,  we 
must  look  to  something  beyond — we  must  look  to  the  pabulum 
which  ministers  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body  itself  through  the 
blood ;  for  with  an  impoverished  state  of  that  fluid  there  is  doubt- 
Ins  an  impoverished  state  of  the  tissues.  But  there  are  some  curi- 
ous and  detached  observations  which,  when  connected  together  in 
certain  pathological  relations,  appear  to  throw  more  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  constitutional  state  which  leads  to  the  development 
of  scrofula  than  any  single  observation  of  individual  authors.  These 
I  would  thus  shortly  enumerate : 

1.  There  is  to  be  noticed  the  albuminous  character  of  the  fluid 
material  which  infiltrates  the  tissues  of  an  organ  previous  to  the 
pfoceee  of  ivberculization^  by  which  this  infiltration  is  in  part  changed 
Dv  coagulation  into  gray  tvberdes^  each  of  which  may  block  up  from 
tnree  to  twenty  air-vesicles  in  the  lung. 

2.  There  is  in  some  cases,  as  shown  by  Drs.  Alison,  Williams, 
Bennett,  and  Rokitansky,  an  obvious  aflmity  between  the  lymph 
of  the  blood  and  tubercle. 

8.  There  is  an  albuminosity  or  venous  state  of  the  blood  which 
is  considered  by  some  as  peculiar  to  the  scrofulous  state  of  the 
constitution. 

4.  There  is  the  peculiar  state  of  the  blood,  amounting  to  an 
appearance  of  leuchsemia,  which  immediately  succeeds  digestion  in 
healthy  persons,  as  observed  and  described  by  Dr.  Andrew  Buch- 
anan, of  Glasgow,  in  The  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
(vol.  ii)  of  that  city,  resembling  the  molecular  and  corpuscular  ele- 
ments of  chj'le  or  lymph,  and  consisting  of  fat  emulsionized  with 
albumen.  To  this  substance  he  gave  the  name  of  'paJbulin^  and 
which  is  still  further  elaborated  in  the  blood,  in  the  glands,  and  in 
the  lungs,  before  it  takes  part  in  the  general  morphological  changes 
connected  with  nutrition. 

6.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Acherson,  of  Berlin,  and  of  Dr.  Ben- 
nett, relative  to  how  nutrition  may  be  impeded  by  diminishing  the 
wuJemdar  state  of  the  nutritive  elements,  and  improved  by  increas- 
ing theuL 

6.  The  observations  of  Panum  and  Parkes  relative  to  the  precipi- 
tation of  albumen  by  acids  and  neutral  salts,  in  which  Dr.  Parkes 
especially  shows  that  the  albumen  as  it  exists  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood  is  usually  in  that  condition  in  which  it  is  most  easily  pre- 
cipitated by  acids  and  chloride  of  sodium  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette^ 
July,  1850  and  1852). 

7.  The  excess  of  intestinal  acidity  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
phthisical  patients,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Bennett,  by  which,  under 
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some  conditions,  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  food  are  reiii- 
dered  easily  soluble,  whilst  the  alkaline  secretions  of  the  saliva  and 
the  pancreatic  juice  are  more  than  neutralized,  and  so  rendered  incar 
pable  of  transforming  the  carbonaceous  constituents  of  food  into 
oil,  or  of  so  preparing  fatty  matters  introduced  into  the  system  as 
will  render  them  easily  assimilable.  Hence  an  increased  amount 
of  albumen  enters  the  blood  compared  with  fatty  elements. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  acid 
eructations  were  present  in  62  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  dyspepsia 
which  preceded  the  deposition  of  tubercle,  and  were  a  prominent 
symptom  in  46  per  cent,  of  cases  reported  on  by  him  in  an  admira- 
ble paper  on  the  forms  of  dyspepsia  preceding  and  attending  phthisis 
{Med.  Times  and  Gazette^  vol.  x,  1855). 

Any  one  of  these  statements  considered  by  itself  does  not  seem 
of  much  importance,  but  considered  as  a  whole,  in  their  relation  to 
nutrition  and  their  influence  upon  morphological  changes  between 
the  solids  and  the  fluids  of  the  body,  they  leave  very  little  room 
for  doubt  that  the  bad  habit  of  body  in  scrofulous  aflTections  associ- 
ated with  the  growth  of  tuberde-matter  must  be  established  in  the 
first  instance  through  the  digestive  processes,  as  first  described  by 
the  late  Dr.  Tweedy  Todd  under  the  name  of  strumous  dyspepsia^ 
and  which  has  been  since  so  fully  described  by  Sir  James  Clark, 
Bennett,  Hutchinson,  and  others. 

The  more  closely  these  links  of  circumstantial  evidence  can  be 
bound  together  the  more  intimate  a  patholo^cal  relationship  will 
be  found  to  exist  between  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  food, 
the  blood,  and  tubercle,  and  the  saline  constituents  of  the  circulat- 
ing fluid,  the  mal-assimilation  of  food,  and  the  waste  of  the  tissues, 
as  connected  with  the  development  of  the  bad  habit  of  body  associ- 
ated with  scrofula. 

Although  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  do  not  fully  understand 
the  living  processes  by  which  all  the  molecular  changes  take  place 
to  which  1  have  just  adverted,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  seven  statements  enumerated  we  obtain  some  glimpses  of  a 
rational  pathology,  which  may  yet  tend  to  explain  the  very  complex 
constitutional  morbid  state  which  precedes  and  is  associated  with  the 
growth  of  tubercle  in  scrofulous  affections  or  with  the  specific 
inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  scrofula. 

Healing  of  Local  Lesions  in  Scrofula It  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  study  how  some  of  the  most  unmanageable  and  hopeless 
diseases  will  sometimes  spontaneous! v  become  cured,  and  how  the 
local  lesions  will  heal.  That  scrofula  sometimes  tends  to  these 
results  we  have  abundant  testimony  daily  afforded  in  almost  every 

E>8t-mortem  examination  of  those  who  die  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
aennec,  Carswell,  Clark,  and  Bennett  have  recorded  their  testi- 
mony on  this  interesting  point ;  and  the  practical  result  of  their 
observations  shows  that  if  the  further  growth  of  tubercle  can  be 
arrested,  the  masses  already  existing  may  silently  retrograde,  become 
absorbed,  or  diminish  in  size,  and  the  part  cicatrize,  or  it  will 
remain  latent  as  a  cretaceous  mass  in  the  lung. 
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Symptoms  of  SerofUa,  or  of  the  Cachexia  which  Precedes  and  Ao- 
eompanies  the  Growth  of  Tubercle.— Ever  since  scrofula  has  become 
more  studied  as  a  constitutional  affection,  it  has  been  rendered 
more  apparent  that  impairment  of  the  digestive  organs  is  the 
primary  disorder  of  function  which  ushers  in  the  cachexia,  and 
that  a  certain  form  of  dyspepsia  is  not  only  present  in  the  heredi- 
tary strumous  constitution,  ^^but  is  capable  of  generating  the  bad 
habit  of  body,  and  of  leading  ultimately  to  the  deposition  of  tu- 
bercle." 

It  waa  first  observed  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  "  that  there  were  some 
formB  of  indigestion  which  ended  in  phthisis ;"  and  it  was  subse- 

Suentiy  distinctly  stated  by  Lepelletier  that  the  causes  of  scrofulous 
ieease  were  referable — (1.)  To  those  agents  which  impair  the  assimi- 
lative action;  (2.)  To  the  elements  of  nutrition  being  insufficient, 
by  the  influence  of  bad  diet,  impure  air,  deficient  exercise  of  the 
general  functions,  and  obstruction  of  the  functions  of  excretion. 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  late  Dr.  Tweedy  Todd,  as  already 
notieed,  to  show  that  in  cases  in  which  the  strumous  cachexia  was 
present  a  particular  form  of  dyspepsia  prevailed,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  "strumous  dyspepsia."  Subsequently,  the  views  of 
Dr.  T.  Todd  have  been  more  or  less  fully  accepted  and  developed  by 
Sir  James  Clark,  Bennett,  Ancell,  and  others  in  this  country ;  but 
the  most  precise  and  most  recent  exponent  of  them  has  been  Mr, 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  in  two  valuable  papers  in  the  Medical  Times 
and  OazttUj  voL  x,  1855.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  from  statistical  evidence, 
shows  that  the  tuberculous  cachexia  is  preceded  bv  a  pecvliar  form 
df  dyspepsia  ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  peculiar  form  of  dyspepsia 
which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  end  in  phthisis ;  and  that  it  is  a 
form  of  dyspepsia  not  common  to  other  conditions  of  the  system — 
different,  for  instance,  from  that  which  precedes  and  attends  gout, 
chlorosis,  or  cancer,  although  accurate  observation  is  wanting  on 
the  exact  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  which  are  associated  with  these 
diseases. 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Hutchinson 
are  as  follow : 

1.  In  a  very  laree  majority  of  cases  of  established  phthisis  a  con- 
dition of  well-marked  dyspepsia  is  present  as  a  complication.  Out 
of  fifty-six  cases  it  was  absent  in  four,  present  mildly  in  twenty-one, 
moderately  in  twenty-two,  and  severely  in  nine. 

2.  Of  the  form  of  ayspepsia  most  common  in  established  phthisis, 
the  prominent  symptoms  relate  to  difficulty  in  the  assimilation  of 
fintty  matters.  The  patient  acquires  a  remarkable  distaste  for  all 
fats^  which  occasionally  extends  itself  to  sugar  and  even  to  alcohol; 
he  suffers  much  from  "  biliousness,"  heartburn,  flatulence,  and,  above 
all,  from  acid  eructations  after  taking  food ;  everything  he  takes 
**  rises  acid,"  to  use  a  common  expression  of  such  patients,  but  more 
particularly  everything  containing  fat,  oil,  or  sugar  {butyric  fermen- 
tation). 

The  didike  for  fat  was  present  in  71  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  con- 
firmed phthisis,  and  had  existed  through  life  in  48  per  cent.  It 
invariably  produced  what  is  commonly  called  "biliousness,"  and 
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"  rose  acid  "  from  the  stomach.  The  fat  of  fresh  meat  was  generally 
the  first  to  disagree ;  then  salted  meats,  such  as  bacon,  and  lastly 
butter;  but  many  could  enjoy  butter  who  could  not  touch  any 
other  kind  of  animal  fat.  Such  an  intense  dislike  to  an  important 
element  of  a  mixed  diet  indicates  a  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  digest  it.  Coincident  with  the  development  of  such 
symptoms  emaciation  usually  becomes  apparent,  the  adipose  tissue 
of  the  body  already  existing  bein^  reabsorbed  by  the  blood,  to 
supply  the  respiratory  element  deficient  in  that  fluid.  The  fat  dis- 
appears from  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  hollows  of  the  cheeks,  orbits, 
and  mammary  glands,  and  other  parts  where  it  generally  abounds 
in  quantity,  just  as  it  disappears  from  the  body  of  an  animal  during 
hibernation.  The  patient  now  gradually  loses  weight  and  becomes 
thinner.  Other  tissues  of  the  body,  such  as  the  muscles,  skin,  and 
areolar  tissue,  subsequently  be^n  to  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose, 
till  the  patient  is  wasted  to  a  living  skeleton. 

The  a^d  eructations  were  present  m  62  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and 
were  a  prominent  symptom  in  46  per  cent.,  small  quantities  of  an 
extremely  acid  fluid  being  repeatedly  brought  up  into  the  pharynx 
at  various  periods  after  taking  food,  and  in  bad  cases  these  eructa- 
tions were  persistent  throughout  most  of  the  day,  and  almost  always 
attended  by  heartburn.  Sick  headaches  and  biliousiuss  were  very 
commonly  present. 

3.  The  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis  pvlmonalis^  whether  hereditary 
or  otherwise,  are  preceded  by  a  well-marked  stage  of  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms. By  this  it  is  meant  that  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive 
organs  have  preceded  those  connected  with  the  lungs.  Out  of  the 
fifty-two  cases  in  which,  as  has  been  shown,  dyspepsia  was  present, 
it  had  followed  pectoral  symptoms  in  nine,  was  developed  nearly 
coincidently  with  them  in  ten,  and  preceded  them  in  thirty-three, 

4.  The  symptoms  of  the  dyspepsia  premonitory  of  phtnisis  are 
the  same  in  character  with  those  which  complicate  it  when  devel- 
oped. The  very  earliest  are  alterations  in  the  tastes,  and  the  most 
constant  of  all  is  a  disrelish  for  fat. 

5.  The  subjects  of  phthisis  have  in  a  large  number  of  cases  had 
peculiarities  of  likes  and  dislikes  for  difterent  articles  of  food  even 
from  very  early  life,  and  whilst  seemingly  in  perfect  health.  Amongst 
those  peculiarities  the  dislike  of  fat,  often  amounting  to  extreme 
aversion,  ranks  first.  Thus  it  might  be  predicated  of  a  family  in 
which  one  child  distinguishes  itself  from  its  brothers  and  sisters 
by  its  refusal  to  eat  fat,  that  it  will,  cceteris  paribus^  be  more  prone 
to  become  the  subject  of  tuberculous  disease,  in  after-life,  than  any 
of  the  others. 

[Dr.  Pollock  gives  only  a  qualified  adhesion  to  the  views  of  Hutchin- 
son, Bennett,  and  others,  of  the  frequency  of  acidity  of  the  primse  vise  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  phthisis.  ^^Of  50  cases  of  incipient  consumption, 
observed  with  peculiar  care  to  elucidate  this  point,  in  3  only  was  acidity 
a  marked  symptom  ;  in  27  the  digestion  was  more  or  less  impaired  (gene- 
rally slightly) ;  and  in  20  it  was  decidedly  good  "  (  The  Elements  of  Prog- 
nosis in  Consumption^  p.  82).  The  acid  order  of  digestion,  he  thinks, 
has  only  a  constant  relation  to  the  acute  form  of  the  £sease,  of  which  it 
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constitutes  a  distinctive  character.  Laennec  found  the  stomach  diseased 
in  foor-fifths  of  his  phthisical  autopsies ;  Louis'  figures  are  about  the  same, 
with  softening  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  in  one-tenth.  Dr.  Pol- 
lock's experience  would  give  even  a  higher  proportion  than  this  (L  c,  p. 
318).  The  frequency  of  gastric  disorder  is  said  to  diminish  with  age,  and 
in  senile  phthisis  to  be  rare.] 

Besides  these  indications  afforded  by  the  functions  of  digestion, 
there  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  whole  organization,  as  re- 
nrds  structure,  form,  and  the  exercise  of  functions  generally,  which 
impresses  distinctive  characters  on  the  scrofulous  cachexia  when  it 
is  of  hereditary  origin.  Miller  ^ves  the  following  concise  descrip- 
tion of  this  organization : 

^^  The  complexion  is  fair,  and  frequently  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  fea- 
tures. The  form,  though  delicate,  is  often  gracef\il.  The  skin  is  thin, 
of  fine  texture ;  and  subcutaneous  blue  veins  are  numerous,  shining  very 
distinctly  through  the  otherwise  pearly-white  integument.  The  pupils 
are  usually  spacious ;  and  the  eyeballs  are  not  only  large  but  prominent, 
the  sclerotic  showing  a  lustrous  whiteness.  The  eyelashes  are  long  and 
gneetal — ^unless  ophthalmia  tarsi  exist,  as  not  unfrequently  is  the  case ; 
then  the  eyelashes  are  wanting,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  the  swol- 
len, red,  unseemly  margin  of  the  lid. 

^  In  the  phlegmatic  form  the  complexion  is  dark,  the  features  disagree- 
aMe,  the  countenance  and  aspect  altogether  forbidding,  the  joints  large, 
the  general  frame  stinted  in  growth,  or  otherwise  deformed  from  its  fair 
proportions.  The  skin  is  thick  and  sallow ;  the  eyes  are  dull,  though  usu- 
aDy  both  large  and  prominent ;  the  general  expression  is  heavy  and  list- 
less ;  yet  not  unfrequently  the  intellectual  powers  are  remarkably  acute,  as 
well  as  capable  of  much  and  sustained  exertion.  The  upper  lip  is  usually 
tumid,  so  are  the  columna  and  alae  of  the  nose,  and  the  general  character 
of  the  face  is  flabby  ;  the  belly  inclines  to  protuberance ;  and  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  fingers  are  flatly  clubbed,  instead  of  presenting  the  ordinary 
tMipering  form  "  (Principles  of  Surgery^  p.  55). 

The  growth  of  the  body  is  generally  unsteady  in  its  progress ; 
very  often  it  is  slowly  and  imperfectly  developed  ;  in  other  cases  it 
is  unusually  rapid,  and  particularly  towards  puberty.  The  physi- 
cal powers  are  generally  feebly  developed,  and  incapable  of  sus- 
tained exercise.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs,  though  full,  are  soft, 
flabby,  and  weak,  and  have  neither  the  form  nor  the  firmness  of 
health.  The  general  circulation  is  feeble,  the  weak  pulse  and  cold 
extremities  indicating  the  debility.  Digestion  is  feebly  and  im- 
perfectly performed,  the  bowels  being  irregular,  and  more  frequently 
slow  in  their  action  than  the  reverse. 

The  mucous  membranes  generally  are  very  susceptible  to  dis- 
ordered action.  Discharges  trom  the  nose,  ears,  or  eyes  are  not  un- 
conmiou ;  the  tonsils  enlarge,  and  the  air-passages  inflame  from  the 
slightest  causes.  The  insensible  perspiration  \b  defective,  and  is  said 
tone  unduly  acid, and  loaded  with  sebaceous  matter ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  copious  partial  perspirations  are  common,  particularly 
on  the  feet,  where  the  odor  is  often  fetid. 

In  children  the  impaired  functions  of  the  digestive  organs  are 
ifldieated  by  increased  redness  of  the  tongue,  especially  toward  the 
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extremity  and  along  the  margins.  The  anterior  part  is  thickly 
spotted  with  small  red  points  of  a  still  brighter  color,  the  central 
portion  being  more  or  less  furred,  of  a  white  or  of  a  brown  color 
m  the  morning.  Thirst  prevails ;  the  appetite  is  variable,  more 
frequently  craving  than  deficient,  seldom  natural ;  and  the  breath 
is  fetid.  The  bowels  are  occasionally  loose,  and  the  evacuations 
are  always  unnatural,  generally  of  a  pale  grayish  color,  of  the  con- 
sistence and  appearance  of  moist  clay ;  and  they  are  often  mixed 
with  mucus  ana  partially  digested  food.  While  the  urine  is  often 
turbid,  and  sometimes  high-colored,  it  is  also  oftei;  abundant  and 
pale.  The  skin  is  generally  harsh  and  dry,  or  subject  to  cold  per- 
spirations, particularly  the  hands  and  feet,  which  are  habitually 
cold ;  and  copious  partial  night-sweats  are  common.  The  sleep  is 
seldom  sound ;  the  child  is  restless,  talks  in  his  sleep,  or  grinds  his 
teeth  (T.  Todd,  Clark). 

Subsequently,  when  the  disordered  state  has  continued  for  some 
time,  the  internal  fauces  become  full  and  red,  and  inflammatory 
sore  throats  are  common,  the  tonsils  often  becoming  permanently 
enlarged.  The  nostrils  are  generally  dry,  or  thick  mucus  may  De 
discharged  in  large  quantity.    Epistaxis  occasionally  occurs. 

The  nervous  sensioility  is  sometimes  greatly  increased,  and  the 
intellectual  functions  are  often  performed  with  a  preternatural 
degree  of  activity.  So  frequently  is  this  observed  that  it  has  be- 
come a  popular  belief  and  saying  regarding  such  a  child  "  that  it 
may  be  too  wise  to  live  long.^' 

Inflammation  in  any  tissue  in  a  scrofulous  subject  generally  as- 
sumes a  slow  chronic  type,  accompanied  with  little  pain  or  heat ; 
and  suppurating  parts  heal  very  slowly. 

When  the  scrofulous  cachexia  becomes  fully  developed  into 
phthisis  pulraonalis^  the  duration  of  the  disease  ranges  from  about 
nine  months  to  two  years ;  but  in  what  are  called  "  acute  "  cases  of 
consumption  it  may  terminate  fatally  in  three  or  even  in  two  months, 
and  occasionally  in  as  short  a  period  as  three  weeks  or  even  less. 

[There  are  great  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  determining  the  actual  av- 
erage duration  of  phthisis;  hence  the  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
skilled  observers.  The  frequent  latency  of  the  disorder,  the  obscurity 
of  the  early  symptoms,  the  greater  rapidity  of  its  progress  in  some  coun- 
tries and  climates  than  in  others,  a  neglect  to  separate  the  several  varie- 
ties of  the  disease  in  calculating  its  continuance,  the  exclusion  of  certain 
modifying  conditions,  as  age,  pregnancy,  and  lactation,  are  all  sources 
of  inevitable  fallacies.  Portal  considered  that  phthisis  "  might  last  from 
eleven  days  to  forty  years ;"  Laennec  states  the  mean  duration  of  his 
cases  at  24  months;  Louis  and  Bayle  (314  cases  observed),  23  months; 
Andral,  24  months ;  Sir  James  Clark,  taking  cases  in  the  British  upper 
classes,  36  months ;  and  Dr.  C.  6.  Williams  sa^^s  that  the  average  dura- 
tion is  prolonged  by  cod-liver  oil  to  48  months.  The  most  complete, 
philosophical,  practical,  and,  it  is  believed,  reliable  tables  on  the  actual 
duration  of  phthisis  have  been  prei)ared  by  Dr.  Pollock,  with  the  help  of 
a  skilled  mathematician,  from  the  observation  of  3566  cases,  and  should 
be  carefully  studied,  particular!}'  as  an  aid  to  the  prognosis  of  the  dis- 
order.   A  few  only  of  the  general  results  can  be  given  here,  the  reader 
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being  advised  to  consult  the  original  work.  It  would  appear  that,  viewing 
the  disease  as  a  whole,  in  which  are  included  all  its  varieties,  it  lasts 
mach  longer  than  has  been  generally  stated  by  writers,  or  than  is  be- 
lieved by  the  public.  There  are  many  instances  of  an  early  invasion  of 
the  disorder  with  subsequent  subsidence  of  the  symptoms,  and  long  tol- 
erance of  the  deposit.  It  often  manifests  an  undoubted  tendency  to 
extreme  chronicity.  Dr.  Pollock  maintains,  that  owing  to  a  greater  ao- 
caracy  of  diagnosis,  the  revelation  of  a  lengthened  duration  of  con- 
sumption, formerly  suspected  but  now  certified,  has  taken  place,  and  that 
of  this  ikct  we  may  be  as  secure  as  of  any  other  observation  of  the 
natural  history  of  disease.  The  average  duration  of  all  his  cases  taken 
together,  while  under  observation^  was  two  years^  six  months^  and  three- 
fi/ihs  nearly;  this  table  includes  cases  of  the  most  acute  form.  The 
table  shows,  too,  that  out  of  3566  cases,  only  129  had  died  at  the  end  of 
two  years  and  (a  little  over)  six  months.  Of  690  cases  of  ordinary 
phthisis,  the  average  duration  of  each  case  was  15.22  months.] 

Cantei — ^In  describing  the  pathology  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
scrofhlous  cachexia,  the  cause  of  the  constitutional  disorder  has 
already  been  in  some  measure  indicated. 

The  tendency  to  the  formation  of  tubercle  in  scrofula  is  not 
equally  great  at  all  periods  of  life,  nor  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Tiibercle  in  the  bronchial  glands,  the  lungs,  the  cervical  glands,  the 
mesenteric  glands,  the  spleen,  the  pleura,  the  liver,  the  small  intes- 
tines^ and  tne  brain,  is  most  common  in  infancy,  childhood,  and 
early  adolescence.  But  the  occurrence  of  tubercle,  which  forms  so 
large  a  (portion  of  the  lesion  in  all  scrofulous  afiections,  although  it 
has  been  found  in  the  foetus,  and  at  every  period  of  life  up  to  eighty, 
yet  it  will  be  observed  that  tubercle,  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  is  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  intestines,  the  mesenteric,  cervical,  and 
lumbar  glands.  Scrofulous  disease  is  frequently  develoDed  during 
infancy ;  and  "  I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  infants,  writes  Sir 
James  Clark,  "  dying  of  consumption  within  the  first  year  of  life, 
in  whom  the  lungs  were  not  only  extensively  tuberculous,  but  con- 
tained lar£^e  caverns,  with  all  the  characters  of  those  found  in  the 
lungs  of  aclults."  After  the  second  year  of  life,  pathologists  agree 
to  the  universal  prevalence  of  scrofulous  disease.  Age  exercises  a 
paramount  influence  on  the  generation  of  scrofula.  It  is  peculiarly 
a  disorder  of  childhood  and  youth  (Quersent,  Lombard,  Papavoine, 
Ali^n,  Clark,  Bennett).  Dr.  Alison  demonstrated  that  the  mor- 
tality from  scrofulous  diseases  in  the  children  of  the  lower  orders 
in  Edinburgh  and  other  large  towns  was  so  great  that  they  died  in 
the  enormous  proportion  of  forty-five  or  fifty  to  five  and  even  three, 
as  compared  witn  the  agricultural  and  upper  classes.  Tubercles 
prevail  most  through  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years,  when 
the  annual  growth  does  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  child's  weight, 
and  the  mortality  declines  to  nearly  one  in  a  hundred.  More  tnan 
a  fourth  of  those  who  die  in  the  interval  from  birth  to  puberty  are 
affected  with  scrofulous  disease ;  yet  the  disease  itself  causes  death 
in  about  one-sixth  only  of  the  cases  (Clark).  The  greatest  number 
of  deaths  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  tliirty ;  the  next 
in  proportion  between  thirty  and  forty ;  the  next  between  forty  and 
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fifty.    The  mortality  is  at  its  maximum  about  thirty,  and  from 
that  age  declines. 

[Phthisis,  though  a  disorder  of  all  ages,  appears  to  attach  itself  re- 
markably to  the  age  of  growth  and  the  age  of  decay.  The  first  Medical 
Report  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Brompton  (1849),  states  that 
the  period  most  affected  by  phthisis,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  decade  from 
25  to  35  years;  the  second  Report  (1863)  shows  a  large  preponderance 
of  cases  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years ;  on  either  side  of  this 
decade  the  numbers  diminish  in  about  an  equal  ratio.  Out  of  a  total  of 
6134  cases — 

From  10  to  20  there  were  1381  cases. 
**     20  •*  80     "        **     2708     " 
•*     80  "  40     "        "     1444     »' 
"     40  "  60     "        **       661     " 

Dr.  Pollock  has  collected  from  various  authorities  instances  of  the 
frequency  and  mortality  of  phthisis  in  advanced  life.  At  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, tubercles,  tubercular  concretions,  and  traces  of  ancient  or  recent 
cicatrized  cavities  occurred  in  the  lungs  of  about  one-half  of  the  men 
examined,  whose  ages  varied  from  60  to  80  and  upwards  (Maclachlan). 
In  100  females  over  60  years,  examined  at  the  Salp^tri^re,  in  51  there 
were  cretaceous  or  calcareous  concretions  in  the  lungs,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  cured  or  existing  phthisis  (Roger).  Out  of  852  cases  of 
deaths  from  phthisis  in  males  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  25  per 
cent,  were  above  40,  and  8  per  cent,  above  50  years.  In  London,  in 
1845,  3624  males  died  of  phthisis,  of  which  36  per  cent,  were  over  40, 
and  15  per  cent,  over  50  years.  The  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis 
among  women  insured  in  an  Edinburgh  Life  Office  was  48  per  cent,  be- 
tween 30  and  40,  and  22  per  cent,  between  40  and  50  (Chbistison). 
Though  after  45  years  the  disorder  is  usually  slow  in  progress,  still 
cases  of  rapid  phthisis  happen  in  advanced  life ;  one  in  a  male  set.  73, 
death  in  less  than  three  months,  and  within  six  weeks  of  cavities  form- 
ing ;  another  aet.  73,  death  in  six  weeks  (Blariston)  ;  and  another  set. 
63,  fetal  in  three  and  a  half  months,  with  cavity  formed  (Pollock).] 

The  broadest  fact  established  regarding  the  exciting  cause  of 
scrofula  is,  that  the  domesticated  animal  is  more  liable  to  scrofulous 
disease  than  the  same  animal  in  a  wild  state.  The  stabled  cow,  the 
penned  sheep,  the  tame  rabbit,  the  monkey,  the  caged  lion,  tiger, 
or  elephant,  are  almost  invariably  cut  off  by  scrofulous  affections — 
no  doubt  due  to  deficient  ventilation  and  the  abeyance  of  normal 
exercise  of  the  pulmonary  function. 

[There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  persons  who  breathe  continu- 
ously air  vitiated  by  respiration  furnish  a  large  percentage  of  phthisical 
cases.  This  cause  is  potently  aided  by  the  coincident  conditions  of 
deficient  exercise,  poor  feeding,  and,  often,  excessive  work.  Baudelooque, 
years  ago,  asserted  that  impure  air  was  the  chief  cause  of  phthisis. 
Carmichael,  in  his  work  on  Scrofula  (1810),  gives  a  number  of  examples 
of  tjie  influence  of  foul  air  and  want  of  exercise  in  the  production  of 
the  disorder.  Lepelletier,  Neill,  Amott,  Toynbee,  Guy,  Greenhow,  Baly, 
and  others,  have  collected  a  good  deal  of  e\idence  in  support  of  this 
cause  of  tuberculosis.    Of  104  compositors  who  worked  in  rooms  of  less 
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tluui  500  cubic  feet  for  each  person,  12.50  per  cent,  had  had  hsemoptysis; 
of  115  in  rooms  having  fh>m  500  to  600  cubic  feet,  4.35  per  cent,  had 
had  hsemoptysis ;  and  in  101,  in  rooms  of  more  than  600  cubic  feet,  1.98 
had  had  hsmoptjsis  (Gut).  In  the  prison  of  Leopoldstadt,  at  Vienna, 
rery  badly  ventilated,  in  the  years  1834-1847,  51.4  per  1000  died  from 
phthisis,  there  being  42  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis ;  while  in  the  well- 
ventilated  House  of  Correction,  in  the  same  city,  the  deaths  from  phthisis 
were  only  t.9  per  1000.  The  great  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  the  Indian 
jails  is  ascribed  to  bad  air  and  bad  food  (Parkes,  loc.  cit.^  p.  96,  2d  ed.). 
Dr.  Henry  MacCormac  is,  perhaps,  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  effects  of  rebreathed  air  in  the  etiology  of  tuber- 
culosis ;  so  far  does  he  carry  his  doctrine  that  he  makes  it  almost  an  ex- 
clusive cause  of  phthisis.  ^^  Wherever  the  air,  habitually  respired,  has 
been  respired  in  whole  or  in  part  before,  there  tubercular  deposits  are 
foand."^  The  greater  relative  fi'equency  of  phthisis  in  females  Dr. 
Lawson  attributes  to  their  indoor  occupations  and  sedentary  habits.f 
The  chief  cause  of  the  extraordinary  frequency  of  phthisis  in  the  Euro- 
pean armies,  to  be  presently  spoken  of.  Dr.  Parkes  says  ^^  can  scarcely 
he  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  the  vitiated  atmos- 
jAere  of  the  barrack-room  to  be  in  fault.  This  is  the  conclusion  which 
the  Sanitary  Commissioners  for  the  British  Army  came  to  in  their  Re- 
port, after  assigning  all  probable  influence  to  exposure  on  duty,  intem- 
perance, syphilis,  and  faulty  diet.  The  disease  is  found  to  prevail  in  the 
most  varied  stations  of  the  army,  and  in  the  best  climates,  but  where 
there  was  always  the  one  common  condition, — ^the  impure  air  of  the  bar- 
system.  And,  as  if  to  clench  the  argument,  there  has  been  of  late 
a  most  decided  decline  in  phthisical  cases  in  these  stations 
(Oihraltar,  Malta,  Ionia,  Jamaica,  Ac);  while  the  only  circumstance 
which  has  notably  changed  in  the  time  has  been  the  condition  of  the  air. 
So  also  the  extraordinary  amount  of  consumption  which  prevails  among 
the  men  of  the  Royal  and  Merchant  Navies,  and  which,  in  some  men-of- 
war,  has  amounted  to  a  veritable  epidemic,  is  in  all  probability  attributa- 
ble to  the  faulty  ventilation ''  (Parkes,  L  c,  p.  97,  2d  ed.).  The  statis- 
tics of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  London, 
•how  that  among  3214  men,  who  composed  all  the  cases  of  decided 
phthisis  which  were  registered  as  in-patients  in  10  j^ears,  more  than  one- 
half— 1812 — ^had  followed  indoor  occupations ;  and  of  the  2413  females 
nearly  all  had. 

Table  Showing  the  Occupations  of  5627  Persons  of  Both  Sexes 

AFFECTED  BY   PhTHISIB4 

Kales.  Males. 


Bakers 

64 

Mechanics,      .        .        .        . 

176 

Bookbinderti  . 

17 

Painters,         .         .        .         . 

105 

Brick  layers,    . 

.       109 

Printers,         .        .        .        , 

108 

Botchers, 

8 

Publicans,       .        .        .        . 

46 

Carpenters, 

.      295 

Railway,         .        .        .        . 

88 

Clerks  and  Shopmen,     . 

894 

Sailors  and  Watermen,  . 

74 

Coachmen, 

.       211 

Servants, 

285 

Gardeners, 

82 

Shoemakers,    .         .        .        , 

171 

Laborers, 

.       589 

Soldiers  and  Police, 

108 

*  rConsumption,  as  Engendered  by  Rebreathed  Air,  &c.,  2d  ed.,  London:  1865.] 
t  FA  Practical  Treatise  on  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.     Cincinnati:  1861.] 
t  t^^cond  Medical  Report  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  186S.] 
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Males. 


Smiths,  . 
T«acher8, 
Tailors,  . 
Weavers, 
At  Home, 
Various, 


Total, 


89 
42 
145 
11 
68 
49 


8214 


Females. 


Servants, 

.      984 

Domestic, 

447 

Milliners, 

.      897 

Laundresses,   . 

77 

Qovernesses,  &c.,    . 

80 

Other  Trades, 

.      150 

At  Home, 

.      278 

Total, 


2418 


Dr.  Pollock,  one  of  the  physicians,  states  that  the  occupations  of  oat* 
patients  would  give  the  same  result.  It  must  then  be  admitted,  from 
overwhelming  testimony,  ^^  that  deficient  ventilation  and  crowded  apart- 
ments are  eminently  productive  of  tubercular  disease  "  (Pollock,  /.  c, 
p.  367).  Those  trades  which  require  a  stooping  posture — as  tailors, 
bootmakers,  weavers — ^which  by  mechanical  hindrance  to  the  free  entry 
of  air  into  the  lungs,  restrict  the  expansion  of  the  chest-walls,  and 
result  in  imperfect  performance  of  the  respiratory  function,  and  conse- 
quent interference  with  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  pulmonary  tissues, 
and  general  lessened  vitality  of  the  system,  furnish,  no  doubt,  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  tuberculosis.  The  influence  of  lessened  breauh 
motion  as  an  exciting  cause  of  phthisis  has  been  particularly  insisted  on 
by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Consumption^  its  Early 
and  Remediable  Stages,'] 

Parents  whose  diffestive  organs  are  habitually  disordered,  who 
suffer  from  gout,  tne  injurious  influence  of  metallic  and  other 
poisons,  such  as  mercury^  malaria^  syphilis^  chlorosis^  or  palvdal  aruZ' 
mia^  the  debility  of  advanced  age^  so  that  a  cachectic  state  is  induced, 
entail  upon  offspring  begotten  during  such  morbid  states  of  the 
parent,  to  an  extent  still  undetermined,  but  obvious  and  appreciable, 
a  tendency  to  the  scrofulous  constitution,  not  necessarily  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  growth  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  but  certainly  and 
surely  by  various  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  a  precarious  state  of 
health. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  parents'  health, 
presumed,  with  justice,  to  influence  the  health  of  the  children  bom 
under  them.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  disordered  state  of 
the  health  of  the  mother,  interfering  with  the  state  of  the  foBtus 
in  utero,  depressing  passions,  and  generally  an  unhealthy  mode  of 
life.  "  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,"  writes  Sir  James 
Clark,  "  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  various  circumstances 
in  the  health  of  the  parent  which  may  give  rise  to  scrofulous  growth 
in  the  child,  much  less  to  explain  the  development  of  scromla.  I 
rather  allude  to  them  as  subjects  deserving  the  investigation  of  the 
general  pathologist  and  practical  physician.  There  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  particular  condition  of  the  parent  which 
induces  the  tuberculous  constitution  in  the  oftspring,  and  also  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  this  constitution*  may  exist  in  the  child  at 
birth." 

Let  the  topics  suggested  in  this  quotation  be  diligently  inquired 
in$o  by  those  who  nave  the  opportunity ;  and  let  the  imtiative  be 
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followed  up  so  ably  set  forth  by  Dr.  Walshe  in  the  model  paper 
from  which  the  previous  statements  have  been  quoted. 

[In  a  table  constructed  to  show  some  of  the  leading  flcicts  regarding 
1200  cases  of  phthisis,  observed  at  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  at 
Brompton,  by  Dr.  Pollock,  the  disease  was  hereditary  in  362,  or  30.16 
per  cent,  of  all  the  cases.  Dr.  Pollock  writes,  of  the  remote  causes  of 
tuberculosis :  ^^  Of  all  of  these,  doubtless  the  most  important  is  hered- 
itary predisposition ;  for,  in  its  absence,  how  many  struggle  through  in- 
fluences and  errors  which  destroy  others  in  early  life,  and  attain  a  con- 
siderable longevity  ?  Not  all  the  predisposing  causes  united  could,  in  a 
given  instance,  induce  consumption  with  certainty,  without  some  subtle 
agent  to  precipitate,  concentrate,  and  shape  those  elements  of  disease 

into  tubercle In  the  absence  of  more  accurate  knowledge  than 

science  yet  possesses,  we  are  inclined  to  refer  the  actual  precipitation  of 
the  dis€»Me  which  we  call  tubercle  to  the  influence  of  hereditary  predis- 
position acting  in  conjunction  with,  or  occasionally  even  in  the  absence 
of^  all  or  any  of  the  other  remote  agents  which  give  rise  to  phthisis.  .  . 
•  •  .  If  to  any  or  all  of  these  conditions  that  of  inherited  tendency  to 

l^thisis  be  superadded,  very  few  indeed  escape  the  disease 

Finally,  the  forms  of  disease,  those  modifications  on  which  depend  its 
rapidity,,  development,  and  duration,  are  most  distinctly  reflected  in 
fiuDilies.  How  often  do  we  witness  child  after  child  carried  off  at  the 
tame  age,  by  the  same  variety  of  tubercular  disease.  Tuberculosis, 
though  not  present  in  the  parents,  may  have  an  ancestral  origin  genera- 
ti<Mi8  back."  Dr.  Lawson  says:  ^^The  concurrent  opinions  of  the  en- 
tire profession  Ailly  establish  the  fact  that  the  tuberculous  predisposition 

is  capable  of  transmission  from  parent  to  offspring In  a  majority 

€ii  eases,  however,  it  appears  to  be  only  the  predisposition  which  is  trans- 
mitted, and  the  open  disease  becomes  subsequently  developed 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  tuberculous  constitution  may  be  congenital, 
while  the  ancestors  were  altogether  free  from  that  form  of  disease  "  {loc. 
cii^  p.  183-4).] 

The  scrofulous  constitution  has  been  observed  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  child  under  the  following  circumstances : 

1.  At  birth  tubercles  may  exist  in  one  or  more  organs  (Chau- 
soiKR,  Oehler,  Husson,  Billiard.) 

2.  The  scrofulous  cachexia,  already  defined  and  described,  may 
rapidiv  show  itself. 

8.  Bf  the  rapid  occurrence  of  tubercles  commencing  very  soon 
after  birth,  subsequent  to  the  gradual  appearance  of  symptoms  of 
the  scrofulous  cacnexia. 

4  By  a  disposition  to  the  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  whose 
characters  have  been  already  noticed  (page  229,  ante). 

Race  has  an  influence  in  the  production  of  phthisis.  In  this 
country  the  tendency  of  tlie  Creole  and  the  Negro  to  phthisis  is 
notorious.  But  it  is  notorious  also  that  the  Creole  and  the  Negro, 
when  removed  beyond  certain  limits  of  the  land  of  their  nativity, 
become  tuberculous  in  other  lands  besides  Great  Britain.*    In  the 

*  [J>T,  Pietra-Santa  states  that  a  frightful  mortality  from  phthisis  almost  annihi- 
lalittb«  negro  emigrants  from  Central  Africa  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  {Climate 
9J  AlfierM  in  reference  to  the  Chronic  Affections  of  the  Chesty  1862).] 
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West  Indies  some  of  the  black  races  are  bjr  no  means  exempt  from 
this  disease,  and  the  Creoles  die  of  phthisis  in  large  numbers  in 
Martinique  (Rupz,  Nott,  Morton),  "ftiis  is  the  more  unlooked  for, 
because  as  children  they  live  almost  in  the  open  air,  bathe  daily,  or 
still  more  frequently,  and  are  singularly  cleanly  in  their  persons. 

"Among  the  predisposing  causes  of  phthisis,"  writes  Laennec,  "I 
know  of  none  more  certain  than  the  depressing  passions,  especially 
when  they  are  profound  and  long  indulged ;  and  this  perhaps  is  the 
cause  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  larger  towns, 
where  bad  habits  and  bad  conduct  are  more  common,  and  often  the 
cause  of  those  bitter  regrets  which  neither  time  nor  consolation  can 
assuage."  He  adds,  "I  had  under  my  own  eyes  for  ten  years  a 
most  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  melancholy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  phthisis.  There  existed  in  Paris  for  that  space  of  time 
a  nunnery  of  a  new  foundation,  and  which  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  anything  but  a  temporary 
tolerance  on  account  of  the  severity  of  its  rules.  The  alimentary 
regimen  of  the  nuns,  although  extremely  severe,  was  still  not  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  nature;  out  the  spirit  of  the  rules  of  the  nun- 
nery, directing  the  mind  to  the  most  terrible  rather  than  to  the 
consoling  truths  of  religion,  as  well  as  compelling  the  inmates  to 
resign  themselves  in  everything  to  the  will  of  the  abbess,  produced 
effects  as  sad  as  unexpected.  These  effects  were  the  same  in  all. 
At  the  end  of  two  months'  sojourn  in  this  house  the  menses  became 
suppressed,  and  in  a  month  or  two  afterwards  symptoms  of  phthisis 
appeared.  As  the  nuns  had  not  been  allowed  to  take  the  usual 
vows,  I  entreated  that  they  would  leave  the  house ;  and  all  who 
followed  this  advice  recovered.  But  during  the  ten  years  I  was 
physician  to  this  establishment  the  members  were  renewed  twice  or 
thrice,  with  the  exception  of  the  superior,  the  tourihre,  the  sisters 
who  had  the  care  of  the  garden,  of  the  kitchen,  and  of  the  infir- 
mary, or  of  such  as  had  more  frequent  intercourse  with  the  citv, 
and  consequently  greater  distraction.    The  rest  died  of  phthisis. 

[Dr.  Lawson  regards  mental  depression  of  all  bad  influences  in  the 
production  of  phthisis  the  worst,  and  the  late  Dr.  Baly  regarded  it  as  a 
powerful  causative  factor  of  the  disorder  amongst  the  prisoners  of  the 
Millbank  Penitentiary.] 

These  circumstances  now  noticed, — namely,  hereditary  predispo- 
sition, or  the  influence  of  parental  cachexia  generally,  of  various 
sources,  especially  syphilis,  the  influence  of  race,  and  of  depressing 
passions, — all  co-operate,  where  they  exist,  in  establishing  the  scrof- 
ulous cachexia ;  but  the  eflicient  cause  seems  to  be  "  the  impover- 
ished nutrition  resulting  from  impure  air,  and  an  improper  quantity, 
quality,  or  assimilation  ^  food ;  and  so  long  as  misery  and  poverty 
exist  on  the  one  hand,  or  dissipation  and  enervating  luxuries  on  the 
other,  so  long  will  the  causes  be  in  operation  which  induce  this 
terrible  disease  "  (Bennett). 

It  is,  therefore,  the  constitutional  state  previous  to  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  local  scrofulous  affections  like  tubercle  which  it  is  of  the 
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utmost  importance,  if  possible,  to  reco&pize ;  and  the  question  has 
been  proposed,  "  Whetner  or  not  a  predisposition  to  scrofula  can  b€ 
anatomically  or  otherwise  demonstrable?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  assemblage  of  phenomena,  more  or  less  well  expressed  and 
obvious,  are  characteristic  of  the  scrofulous  constitution.  These 
phenomena  are  mainly  due  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  funda- 
mental  parts  of  the  frame,  and  are  associated  with  imperfect 
growth,  especially  of  the  skeleton,  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
intestinal  tract, — ^imperfections  capable  of  hereditary  transmission 
to  a  remarkable  extent.  Of  the  structural  characteristics  of  scrof- 
ulous persons,  none  are  so  significant  as  the  weakness  of  cell-growth 
araarent  in  imperfections  of  the  areolar  tissue,  as  seen  in  the  smooth, 
son;,  delicate,  blanched,  and  transparent  skin.  The  nails  are  gen- 
erally  defective,  elongated,  and  remarkably  incurved.  The  mucous 
membranes  are  thin,  pale,  delicate,  attenuated,  and  easily  expanded. 
The  debility  of  their  function  has  been  already  fully  noticea.  The 
vascular  system  is  thin,  the  vessels  are  transparent,  more  distensible, 
and  less  contractile  than  in  the  robust  and  healthy ;  and  the  visible 
tenuity  of  the  vascular  coats  is  sometimes  rendered  apparent  in  the 
tendency  to  hemorrhages  from  slight  causes.  The  veins  are  con- 
spicuous, and  appear  to  be  more  numerous  under  the  skin.  The 
bones  are  imperfectly  grown ;  and  there  is  often  a  greater  want  of 
Sjjrmmetry  than  usual  in  the  skeletoil.  The  weight  of  the  man  is 
light  compared  with  his  size  and  his  age ;  and  on  these  points  in 
healthy  men  there  oueht  to  be  a  due  concurrence.  So  important  is 
the  information  capable  of  being  derived  from  accurate  observations 
in  this  direction,  that  the  preceding  and  following  tables  are  given 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison : 

• 

HeiohTi  and  Cibcumfkbence  of  Chest  of  1270  Touno  Persons,  kkcordxd 
BY  Dr.  Harrison,  of  Preston  (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal^  1885,  p.  426). 


Height. 

CnOOMrBBBIIOB. 

Age. 

Nomber 
Bx*iuin«d. 

ATerage. 

Tallest 

Lowest 

ATerage. 

Oraat 

BmaU. 

Ft.      In. 

Ft    In. 

Ft    In. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

11-12 

210 

4       2i 

4     11 

8      10^ 

26A 

80 

22 

12-18 

203 

4       6 

6       0 

8      11 

26 

29 

21 

18-14 

192 

4      6} 

6       8 

4      0 

26 

82 

28 

14-16 

197 

4      7 

5       8 

4      0 

26} 
271 

82 

21 

16-16 

186 

4     10 

5       6 

4       1 

82 

28 

16-17 

181 

5      Oj 

6      7 

4      4 

28 

84 

24 

17-18 

161 

6      OJ 

5      7 

4      8 

27} 

84 

28 

Growth  is  thus  most  marked  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  j-ears.  Its  rate  is  as  much  as  three  inches  during  that 
time ;  and  about  ten  inches  from  the  age  of  eleven  to  eighteen ; 
and  it  goes  on  to  be  marked  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
years  oiage,  when  it  is  about  two  inches. 

There  are  also  ample  physiological  reasons  of  the  most  cogent 
kind  which  clearly  show  that  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  physi- 
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cal  training  of  yoong  persons.*  The  main  reasons  are  to  be  found 
in  the  correlations  which  obtain  amongst  the  following  elements, 
namely,— {1.)  Age ;  (2.)  Weight ;  (3.)  btature  ;  {^.)  Development 
and  erowth  of  the  skeleton ;  (5.)  Tne  vital  capacity  of  the  chest ; 
(6.)  flie  growth  of  the  muscles  in  relation  to  the  bones ;  and  the 
{H^rresaive  increase  of  muscular  force  with  advance  of  years. 

Tnere  are  individual  peculiarities  connected  with  the  skeleton 
which  at  onoe  ought  to  excite  suspicion  and  suggest  careful  train- 
ing. These  are,-H[l.)  Narrowness  of  the  thorax,  especially  at  the 
expansion  of  the  false  ribs — a  condition,  when  combined  with  func- 
tional incapacity  or  inefficiency  in  the  acts  of  respiration,  of  most 
characteristic  significance.  The  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs,  as  de- 
termined by  (Hutchinson's)  spirometer,  compared  with  age,  weight, 
and  height,  ou^ht  to  be  observed  and  recorded  in  all  physical  ex- 
aminations. Hutchinson's  observations  show  that  men  from  five 
to  six  feet  high  have  a  vital  capacity  of  lung  ranging  from  174 
to  262  cubic  inches,  in  an  ascending  scale  according  to  neight  and 
am ;  and  whenever  the  quantity  of  air  is  16  per  cent,  deficient, 
tEere  is  reason  to  suspect  some  local  affection  of  the  chest.  Dr. 
Graham  Balfour  has  subsequently  followed  up  these  investigations 
with  the  spirometer.  He  has  especially  examined  how  far  a  ca- 
pacity under  the  average  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  either  of  a 
tendency  to  pulmonary  disease  or  of  a  feeble  constitution,  render- 
ing the  man  liable  to  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  that  to  which 
men  of  or  above  the  average  are  subject.  He  found  that  the  loss 
to  the  service  by  consumption  was  much  greater  among  the  men 
having  a  ^^  vital  capacity^  under  the  average  than  amongst  men  of 
average  capacity  or  above  it ;  and  although  the  proportion  of  deaths 
cUd  not  differ  materially  aracmgst  those  three  classes,  yet  the  invalid- 
ing WHS  four  times  as  high  among  men  under  the  average  as  among  the 
others.  A  "  vital  capacity  "  below  the  average  may  tlierefore  be  con- 
nderod  as  indicating  a  generally  feeble  organization,  less  capable  of 
resisting  the  deteriorating  influences  to  which  a  soldier  is  exposed. 
(**  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Spirometry,"  Med.-Chir.  Transac- 
ticmsj  vol.  xliii.) 

Such  functional  incapacity  is  farther  indicated  bv"  the  "  breath- 
ing being  shorter,"  with  less  "  breath  motion."  The  J5^rpiration 
is  Quick  and  forcible ;  and  there  is  a  minimum  quantity  of  air  taken 
in  oy  ordinary  /wspiration.  Such  lessened  respiration  tends  of  it- 
self to  induce  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  air-cells,  and  thereby 
to  set  up  inflanimation.     Everything  which  tends  to  impede  or  to 

•  1.  Compare  the  avemge  height  of  full-groum  men  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  as 
giTtn  by  tbv  following  observers  : 

Quetelet,        .        .        5  feet  5.27  inches  »  66.27  inches.  ] 

Daiison,  .         .         6    **    6.80       *♦      =66.80       •♦        I     a„^^^„^  aa  q 

Boyd.     ...        6    "    7.  -      =  67.  *'       f  Average,  66.8. 

Liharzik,        .        .        6    "    8.89      "      =68.8        "      J 

II.  The  average  height  of  the  growing  lad  at  eighteen  years  of  age : 

Bovd,     ...        6  feet  0.5    inches  =»  60.5  inches.  ) 

Li&arxik,       .        .        5    "    4.17      "      =64.17      »*       V  Average,  63.008. 

DansoD,  .        6    «    4.84      «•      =64.84      <<      j 

TOL.  lu  16 
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internipt  or  obstruct  the  regular,  complete,  and  continuous  perfom 
ance  of  the  respiratory  acts  has  a  most  prejudicial  eftect  upon  th 
lungs  (especialljr  of  *'  growing  lads  "),  favoring  the  accumulation  o 
growing  material  in  tne  air-cells,  which  may  eventually  deeeneratu 
and  form  a  cheesy  mass  in  all  respects  resembling  tubercte.  Lif< 
not  only  depends  on  breathing,  but  the  energy  and  the  vigor  o 
life  are  in  a  great  measure  ruled  by  the  capacity  and  the  free  pla^ 
of  the  breathing  organs  (Sibson,  1844).  Thus  Dr.  Walshe  hat 
very  justly  directed  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  anaemia  amongst 
female  servants  in  London,  who  are  obliged  to  go  up  numerooi 
and  long  flights  of  stairs  very  often  in  their  daily  labors ;  and  is  ol 
opinion  that  the  suspended  inspiratory  acts  have  much  to  do  with 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  blooa  that  ensues  (^^  Clinical  Lectures/ 
Lancety  1849). 

[Against  the  common  Idea  of  anaemia  being  a  frequent  manifestation 
of  phthisis,  Dr.  Pollock  protests,  and  as  the  result  of  carefal  observation 
of  125  cases  of  anaemia  with  murmurs,  he  declares,  that  it  is  a  condition 
which  is  least  frequently  found  associated  with  phthisis.  In  none  of  his 
125  cases  was  there- any  sign  of  tubercle.  The  girl  with  extreme  anaemia 
is  always  supposed  to  be  consumptive.  The  diagnostic  points  are  these: 
'^  In  this  affection  the  build  of  the  patient  is  generally  anti-phthisical,  and 
in  spite  of  her  color  and  delicate  appearance,  there  is  neither  loss  of  flesk 
to  any  great  extent,  nor  fever.  The  presence  of  the  murmurs  (arterial, 
venous,  or  both)  will  decide  as  to  the  existence  of  extreme  anaemia.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mobility,  percussion,  and  tone  of  the  respiratory 
sounds  are  normal,  and  this  even  when  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  haemoptysis 
may  have  existed  for  months.  The  important  blood  changes  which  char- 
acterize this  condition  seem  almost  antagonistic  to  tubercle ;  for  not  only 
is  phthisis  not  a  concurrent  state,  but  these  cases  very  rarely  proceed  to 
the  development  of  tubercle  in  the  lung.  .  .  .  Anaemia  wastes  those 
organs  and  tissues  dependent  on  an  abundant  supply  of  red  blood; 
phthisis  wastes  all  tissues  by  furnishing  them  with  impure  blood,  and 
leaves  a  residual  deposit.  The  phenomena  of  anaemia  are'  those  of  in- 
sufficiency ;  those  of  phthisis  of  impurity  of  the  vitalizing  fluid ''  (L  c*,  p. 
93).  Of  course  this  can  only  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  pretubercular 
stage,  and  the  active  earlier  stage  of  the  disorder.  After  tuberculization 
has  existed  for  any  time,  there  is  great  relative  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  the  red  corpuscles.] 

It  is  very  important  to  remember,  in  regard  to  training  animals 
and  young  persons,  that  they  have  much  more  extent  and  range 
of  lung  than  are  required  in  the  quiet  every-day  pursuits  of  lite. 
Less  luDg  is  used  when  the  animal  lies  down  or  sleeps,  or  is  de- 
pressed ;  and  on  the  contrary,  walking,  running,  wrestling,  the 
force  of  the  passions,  each  or  all  of  them  bring  the  greatest  amount 
of  lung  into  action  or  use.  In  short,  the  amount  of  lung  in  use  is 
an  ever-varying  quantity ;  and  just  as  much  lung  inay  come  to  be 
used  as  a  habit  as  the  listlessness  or  vigor  of  the  moment  requires. 
There  is  every  range,  every  variety,  tul  the  top  of  the  wind,  the 
top  of  the  speed  (the  full  vital  capacity)  is  attained  fSiBsoN).  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  the  more  fully  the  lungs  are  judiciously  used,  the 
more  is  their  capacity  nursed  ;  and  conversely,  the  less  they  are  used 
and  expanded,  the  more  useless  are  they  likely  to  become,  if  not 
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abfiolately  diseased*  Under  a  jadicious  system  of  ti^ining,  an  un- 
developed man,  even  although  he  may  be  feeble,  narrow-chested,  and 
ackly,may  yet  become  active,  full-cnested,  and  healthy.  We  have 
numeroos  examples  of  this  among  the  boys  in  our  training  ships 
for  seamen.  The  over-fed,  short-winded  pugilist,  rower,  or  cricketer, 
may  in  a  few  weeks  be  changed,  by  training  alone,  to  the  firm-iieBhed, 
dear-skinned,  long-winde<P  winner  of  the  boxing  fight,  the  foot  race, 
or  the  rowing  match. 

It  is  this  want  of  use  that  probably  renders  the  apices  of  the 
longs  more  liable  to  the  growth  of  tubercle  in  them  than  in  anv 
other  part  of  their  substance.     It  is  a  portion  of  the  lungs  which 
has  less  play  or  expansion  than  any  other  portion,  and  is  apt  to  be 
bound  down  by  the  surrounding  parts.    Tne  apices  are,  therefore, 
the  parts  most  likely  to  remain  in  a  quiescent  state  of  non-expan- 
sion, especially  when  acts  of  respiration  are  inadequately  performed, 
either  owing  to  the  constrained  position  of  the  body  in  certain 
trades,  or  from  habitual  stooping  of  the  body  from  listlessness  of 
habit  or  want  of  vigor  in  the  system.     This  quiescent  state  of  the 
air-cells  is  fiavorable  to  the  growth  of  tubercle  ;  and  thus  the  apices 
of  the  lonss  are  the  most  common  seat  of  tuberculous  growths 
(Reviewer  m  Medical  Mirror ^  vol.  i,  p.  688).    The  effects  of  want 
of  exercise  and  of  impure  air  are  thus  most  potent  agencies  in  caus-. 
ing  phthisis.    ^^  The  much  greater  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  most 
m  tne  European  armies  (French,  Prussian,  Russian,  Belgian,  and 
English)  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by 
sapposinff  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  barrack-room  to  be  in 
Smiu."    In  all  the  places  where  phthisis  has  prevailed,  in  the  most 
varied  stations  of  the  army,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  climates, 
the  only  common  condition  was  the  vitiated  atmosphere  which  our 
barrack  system  everywhere  produced ;  "  and,  as  if  to  clench  the 
argument,  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  most  decided  decline  in 
phthisical  cases  in  these  stations,  while  the  only  circumstance 
which  has  notably  changed  in  the  time  has  been  the  condition  of 
the  air"  (Parkks,  /.  c,  p.  91).    Indeed,  the  air  is  rendered  so  im- 
pure by  respiration,  that  while  an  atmosphere  so  vitiated  has  a 
most  injurious  effect  upon  the  health,  contamination  of  the  air  has 
been  so  great,  where  lung  diseases  abound,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
idea  that  phthisis  appeared  to  be  propagated  by  contagion  (Bryson, 
Paekes). 

It  is  therefore  within  the  power  of  the  medical  officer  to  direct 
the  physical  training  of  young  persons  so  that  the  apparently-  sickly 
and  the  short-winded  may  in  time  be  developed  into  the  wiry  and 
active  young  man,  long  in  wind,  sound  in  bociy,  and  lithe  of  limb — 
a  result  which,  however,  can  only  be  attained  bv  judicious  feeding, 
careful  exercise  throughout  the  development  of  the  bodj-,  and  b^ 
the  gradual  nursing  of  the  breathing  powers.  The  opposite  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  breaking  down  of  recruits  at  a  very  early  period  of 
service  in  the  Army — within  the  third  year — a  result  likely  to  he 
greatly  obviated  by  the  gymnasia  which  are  now  being  introduced 
Dv  Government  for  the  physical  training  of  recruits  before  and  after 
they  are  instructed  in  drill. 
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The  Austrian  runners  are  anotlier  class  who  are  instances  of 
breaking  down  by  over-exertion  in  running  at  ages  unsuited  for 
their  strength.  They  seldom  live  above  three  or  four  years,  and 
gradually  die  of  consumption  {Remains  of  Mrs.  Trench^  p.  72^. 

In  all  physical  training  the*  condition  of  the  heart  must  oe  con- 
sidered not  less  than  the  lungs,  seeing  that  its  movements  respond 
to  the  movements  of  the  chest  and  the  IVings.  They  are  members 
of  one  great  system ;  and  in  nursing  one  we  nurse  the  other ;  for  bv 
giving  tone  and  health  to  one  we  must  give  tone  and  strengta 
to  the  other  (Sibson).    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  development  and 

fradual  training  of  the  lungs  are  not  successful,  the  lesions  which 
ecome  developed  are  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  are  apt  to  be 
thought  very  hghtly  of;  because,  in  the  first  instance,  they  are  so 
little  capable  of  appreciation  by  a  single  observation ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  lesions  are  insidious,  and  take  some  time  before  they 
reach  a  stage  to  be  apparent.  Frequent  observations,  extended  over 
a  considerable  interval  of  time,  are  necessary  to  appreciate  the 
wasting  of  delicate  tissues  which  sets  in,  and  which  progresses  so 
insidiously,  and  creeps  on  almost  imperceptibly,  but  with  a  result 
so  sure  "  that  day  by  day  and  grain  by  grain  the  mortal  part  wastes 
and  dies  away."  It  is  this  progressive  atrophy  which  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  detect.  Time  is  necessary  to  do  this,  and  some  certain 
mode  of  detecting  the  gradual  decay.  For  this  reason  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  the  means  of  weighing  men,  and  so  to 
determine  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  person  to  his  age,  to  his 
height,  and  to  his  respiratory  and  other  functions.  These  data  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  known  and  recognized  before  any  con- 
clusions can  be  arrived  at  as  to  those  healthy  or  normal  physiological 
states  with  which  weight  has  to  do.  It  may,  indeed,  be  stated 
generally  that  every  or^an  and  function  has  a  pnysiological  relation 
to  weight  and  age ;  ana,  as  a  general  rule,  weight  increases  with  the 
height  and  age,  and  there  are  physiological  limits  beyond  which 
the  range  may  not  extend.* 

Loss  of  weight  is  therefore  exceedingly  significant^  if  progressive, 
as  indicating  a  persistent  atrophy — the  grain  by  grain  decay  which  is 
frequently  the  earliest  appreciable  sign  of  disease. 

[The  first  evidence  of  the  invasion  of  phthisis  is  altered  nutrition. 
The  earliest  appreciable  symptom  of  the  disorder  is,  without  question, 
loss  of  body-weight.  Its  first  manifestation  is  an  absorption  of  the  adipose 
tissue,  and  wasting  of  the  muscles.  Though  the  appetite  is  good,  and 
the  secretions  regular,  emaciation  below  the  lowest  average  of  the  indi- 
vidual steadily  goes  on.  It  is  a  precedent  condition  to  tuberculization, 
in  all  cases  of  phthisis,  except  the  most  acute  form.  It  is  more  marked 
and  more  perilous  in  those  who  have  been  previously  stout.  It  is  regularly 
progressive,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  transient  alterations  in  weight. 
In  senile  phthisis  a  long  period  of  emaciation  commonly  precedes  the 
positive  evideuce  to  be  derived  from  physical  signs  (Pollock).  Sudden 
and  great  loss  of  weight  is  always  serious,  and  indicates  in  the  early  stage 
• — 

♦  Henry  Pooley  &  Co.,  89  Fleet  Street,  E.  C,  supply  suitable  weighing  machines 
at  a  cost  of  X8  16«.,  and  upwards. 
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r^id  palmonary  changes.  The  most  rapid  reduction  of  weight  is  in 
nudea.  The  quickest  waste  of  flesh  that  Dr.  Pollock  verified  took  place 
in  3  months,  ftrom  12  st.  5i  lbs.  to  8  st.  5i  lbs.,  a  loss  of  4  st.  The  following 
tabk  shows  the  reduction  in  weight  in  28  phthisical  cases  (Pollock)  : 


Mo.  ofCu«a. 

1  ftone. 

1}  ttone. 

2  ftone. 

2iitoiie. 

Sstono. 

4  ftone. 

Id  6  weeks  . 
••  2  months 

"  8        " 

u  4        i< 

«•  6        " 
"  8        " 

1  hmd  lost     .... 

4       "      (respectively) 

7  a                « 

8  "               " 

8       "               " 
1        u                   u 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

•«  9        «i 
«i  10        " 
"12        •« 

1       "                " 
8       «*                «• 
6       "                " 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

Total  cases, 

28 

1 

The  lowest  weight  in  health  of  one  of  these  persons  was  10  st. ;  he  lost  in 
5  weeks  1 }  st.  The  rest  in  health  averaged  1 2  st. ;  and  1  was  1 4  st.  1 0  lb.,  and 
he  k>8t  3  St.  in  8  months.  Another,  whose  weight  in  health  had  been  13  st., 
waa  reduced  to  10  st.  in  3  months ;  20  out  of  28  observed,  were  between 
25  and  35  years  of  age ;  6  were  in  the  first  stage ;  10  in  the  second ;  and  12 
fai  the  third  of  phthisis  when  examined,  showing  that  the  period  of  deposit 
was  exceedingly  short,  and  the  softening  and  destructive  processes  acceler- 
stad.] 

Oenerml  Treatment  of  the  Scroftdous  Cachexia. — From  what  has  been 
already  stated  in  illustration  of  the  pathology  of  this  malady,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  general  treatment  now  in  most  repute  is 
foundeil  on  the  doctrines — (1.)  That  scrofulous  local  lesions  will 
heal  of  themselves,  if  the  nutrition  of  the  system  can  be  maintained 
and  the  continuous  growth  of  tubercle  arrested.  (2.)  That  the 
periods  of  freauent  temporary  arrest  of  all  the  general  and  local 
ijniptoms  of  disease  ought  to  be  diligently  taken  advantage  of  to 
improve  and  preserve  health  by  hygienic  means.  (3.)  That  the 
efforts  of  the  practitioner  should  be  directed  to  the  digestive  rather 
than  to  the  pulmonary  system.  (4.)  That  the  kind  of  morbid  nutri- 
tion in  the  body  generally,  and  altered  morphological  change  in  the 
tiffiues  of  the  organ  where  the  deposit  takes  place,  appear  to  be 
chiefly  due  to  excess  of  albuminous  and  deficiency  of  fatty  elements 
m  the  chyle. 

The  treatment,  therefore,  to  be  pursued  must  be  essentially  re- 

Crative  of  the  waste  of  tissue  generally ;  corrective  of  what  has 
en  unfit  in  the  individual  diet  and  moue  of  life;  and,  lastly,  sup- 
plementary of  the  elements  of  nutrition  which  have  been  deficient. 
During  the  Mst  thirty  years  in  Germany,  and  (wnity-three  years  in 
this  country,  Uie  treatment  of  scrofulous  afibctions  has  gradually 
but  Bteadil}'  become  more  and  more  firmly  based  on  these  jmtho- 
logioal  doctrines,  which  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  was  mainly 
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instrumental  in  first  elucidating,  and  m  earnestly  recommending  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  generally  in  this  country.  The  view 
here  taken  regarding  the  nature  of  scrofula  leads  to  the  belief  that 
—{U  The  blood  is  impoverized  through  the  preliminary  dyspepsia 
which  precedes  the  growth  of  tubercle.  (2.)  That  in  pulmonary 
phthisis  the  growth  of  tubercle  results  from  the  exudation  of  lympn 
and  of  new  growth  which  is  consolidated  primarily  in  the  air- 
vesicles.  (3.)  That  the  successive  formation  and  softening  of  these 
tubercles  lead  to  ulcerations  of  the  pulmonary  and  other  tissues, 
and  promote  wasting  of  the  body  generally. 

It  has  been  now  fully  shown,  especially  by  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Bennett,  in  the  first  instance,  confirmed  by  the  extensive  ex- 
perience of  the  physicians  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion in  London,  that  such  treatment  as  is  directed  to  remove  the 
mal-assimilation  of  fluid  frequently  checks  the  tendency  to  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  tubercles,  wnile  those  which  previously  ex- 
isted remain  harmless ;  that  general  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
may  disappear  completely  ;  and  that  even  extensive  excavations  in 
the  pulmonary  tissue  may  heal  up  and  cicatrize.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  the  fatal  results  Imve  not 
only  been  postponed,  but  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  has  diminished 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  since  such  principles  of 
treatment  have  been  adopted. 

The  indications  of  general  treatment  are,  therefore, — 

First.  To  improve  the  faulty  nutrition^  which  is  the  cause  of  the  scrof- 
vlous  cachexia^  and  of  the  exudations  assuming  the  characters  of  tubercle. 

Second.  To  subdue  the  fever  which  attends  the  growth  and  changes 
going  on  in  the  tubercle-nodules^  and  to  favor  the  absorption  either  of  the 
entire  exudation^  or  of  such  portions  of  it,  that  what  remains  m/iy  un- 
dergo such  changes  as  are  consistent  with  its  future  harmless  existence 
in  the  organs  or  other  parts  where  it  may  have  grown. 

Third.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  fresh  exudation  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  hygienic  regulations^  especially  during  the  intervals  of  apparent 
return  to  health. 

To  fulfil  the  first  of  these  indications,  it  is  of  all  things  important 
that  fatty  matter  be  assimilated  in  large  quantities,  and  it  appears 
that  such  are  most  readily  absorbed  and  assimilated  when  in  the 
fluid  condition.  The  substance  of  all  others  found  most  beneficial 
has  been  cod-liver  oil.  At  the  Brompton  Hospital  more  than  600 
gallons  of  this  oil  are  used  annually.  There,  on  a  great  scale,  its 
merits  have  been  tested  and  compared  with  the  effect  of  treatment 
conducted  on  general  principles,  and  irrespective  of  its  use.  The 
result  has  been  to  confirm,  in  the  estimation  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  great  value  of  this  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis, 
when  appropriately  administered,  and  combined  with  the  use  of 
such  other  measures  as  any  special  circumstances  in  the  individual 
patient  may  require  (Thompson).  The  general  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fession witn  regard  to  cod-liver  oil  may  oe  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment originally  made  by  Dr.  Bennett,  namely,  that  "  it  rapidly 
restores  the  exhausted  powers  of  the  patient,  improves  the  nutritive 
functions  generally,  and  stops  or  diminishes  the  emaciation.    The 
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night  perBpirations  subside,  the  cough  is  quieted,  and  the  expecto- 
imtion  18  dimimshed  after  the  oil  has  been  used  for  a  few  weeks.  A 
very  constant  and  well-marked  favorable  change  under  its  use  is  to  be 
noticed  in  the  diminution  of  the  pulse,  which  gradually  but  steadily 
has  been  observed  to  come  down  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  beats 
weekly ;  and  during  the  same  period  the  weight  of  the  body  has 
been  known  steadily  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to  a 
pound.  In  females  it  is  a  significant  and  highly  favorable  svmptom 
when  the  catamenia  return  after  the  oil  has  been  used  for  some 
time.  The  usual  dose  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Thompson,  at  the 
Brampton  Hospital,  is  one  or  two  teaspoorvfuls  twice  a  day  at  first, 
and  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  to  naif  an  ounce  three  times  a 
day.  Dr.  Bennett  recommends  somewhat  larger  doses ;  namely,  for 
an  adult,  a  tablespooTifid  three  times  a  day^  which  may  often  be  in- 
creased to^Mr  or  even  six  with  advantage.  When  the  stomach  is 
irritable,  however,  a  tea-  or  a  dessert-spoonful  is  enough  to  commence 
with.  It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Thompson  that  no 
additional  advantage  is  obtained  by  pushing  the  oil  beyond  the 
fimits  of  the  doses  adopted  by  him  at  the  Brompton  Hospital,  from 
the  fsLCt  that  where  its  use  has  most  obviously  increased  the  weight 
of  the  body,  to  the  extent  in  one  instance  of  a  pound  per  week  for 
twenty-one  weeks,  only  three  pints  had  been  taken  during  that  time. 
The  kind  of  oil  used,  as  far  as  coarseness  or  fineness  is  concerned, 
seems  not  to  aftect  the  beneficial  result  in  any  material  de^ee. 
Some  patients  even  prefer  the  coarse  to  the  fine  oil.  The  experience 
of  eome  is,  moreover,  favorable  to  combining  the  oil  witn  liquor 
foiasMB  as  an  emulsion ;  and  as  it  appears  that  undue  acidity  j)re- 
▼ails  as  well  in  the  stomach  as  in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  addition 
of  the  alkali  ought,  on  theoretical  grounds,  to  be  advantageous. 

It  seems  also  that,  when  cod-liver  oil  was  first  used  as  a  medicine, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  it  was 
then  ordinarily  combined  with  an  alkali.  It  may  be  taken,  how- 
ever, unmixed,  or  it  may  be  floated  on  milk,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid 
mixtures,  or  on  lemonade,  soda-water,  lemon-juice,  or  on  a  saline 
draught  during  effervescence,  when  such  combinations  are  suited  to 
tbe  patient.  Creasote  has  been  recommended  to  be  added,  as  it  is 
lud  to  render  the  stomach  more  tolerant  of  the  remedy.  The  fol- 
loiving  formula,  quoted  from  Dr.  Thompson's  Clinical  Lectures  on 
hdmonnry  Consumption^  yields  a  palatable  mixture,  which  ought  to 
be  combined  as  an  emulsion : 

"An  ounce  and  a  half  of  cod-liver  oil,  four  drops  of  creasote,  two 
dnchms  of  comi)oand  tragacanth  powder,  and  four  ounces  and  a  half  of 
iniseed  water.     Of  this  mixture  an  ounce  may  be  taken  thrice  daily." 

The  more  direct  and  immediate  action  of  cod-liver  oil  upon  the 
Hood  has  been  attempted  to  be  ascertained  by  Simon,  Snow,  and 
Thompson.  They  record  an  increase  of  blood-corpuscles  and  a 
^mination  of  fibrine  under  its  use ;  and  from  the  researches  that 
bive  been  made  in  animal  chemistry  regarding  the  blood  in  phthisis,  a 
deficient  proportion  of  blood-corpuscles  is  observed  to  be  a  most  con- 
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stant  peculiarity.    But  phthisis  is  not  the  only  disease  in  which  thia 
occurs,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  (Simon)  : 

Aysraos  Proportion  of  some  Oonstituxhts  of  the  Blood. 


Albumen. 

OorpoMsIet. 

AllNimmi.    C 

Vwrpnini 

In  Health,    . 

.     76 

180 

In  Diahetes, 

.  106 

80 

Id  Pneumonia,    . 

.    SO 

122 

In  Bright'8  Diseaae, 

.  108 

•60 

In  Phthisis, . 

.  1(10 

78 

In  Chlorosis, 

.     72 

66 

In  Rheumatism,  . 

.  100 

74 

In  Carcinoma, 

.    46 

66 

Rheumatism  and  diabetes  present  the  greatest  similarity  in  these 
states  of  the  blood  to  phthisis;  and  they  are  diseases  for  which  cod- 
liver  oil  has  been  used  with  advantage. 

Cod-liver  oil,  therefore,  is  indicated,  where  it  can  be  taken,  in  all 
those  diseases  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles  are  deficient,  where 
nutrition  is  impaired,  and  where  fat  is  not  readily  assimilated. 

Besides  cod-liver  oil,  other  animal  fats  and  oils,  where  they  caa 
be  taken  and  assimilated,  are  sure  to  be  followed  with  benefit. 
Hence  milk  rich  in  fatty  matter,  such  as  asses'  milk,  and  milk 
drawn  from  cows  at  a  short  interval  after  the  greater  part  of  th^r 
milk  has  been  withdrawn,  and  which  is  known  in  Scotland  as  the 
"  afterings,"  are  found  to  be  followed  by  improvement  where  they 
are  persevered  in  and  are  assimilated.  So  also  nas  it  been  with  cream 
and  butter.  Dr.  Bennett  instances  the  partial  success  occasionally 
of  caviar,  bacon,  pork,  mutton  chops,  and  the  marrow  of  the  bones 
of  oxen ;  while  Dr.  Thompson  instances  the  good  effects  he  has  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  oil  obtained  from  the  loot  of  the  young  heifer 
(neat's-foot  oil).  The  administration  of  any  of  these  remedies  is 
quite  consistent  with  doctrines  now  taught  regarding  the  pathology 
of  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  useful  to  know  their  individual  value,  m 
order  that  in  particular  cases  one  may  fall  back  upon  their  use  where 
a  change  may  be  desirable. 

It  has  been  considered  that  some  of  the  good  effects  of  cod-liver 
oil  may  be  due  to  the  biliary  elements  with  which  it  has  been  in- 
corporated. This  view  is  not  supported  by  the  experiment  of 
adding  ox-gall  to  other  animal  oils  not  derived  from  livers,  as  no 
beneficial  results  have  been  observed  to  follow.  But  as  the  active 
principle  of  the  gastric  juice  has  been  now  successfully  isolate  by 
chemistry,  and  has  been  successfully  used  to  aid  the  digestion  of 
food  in  the  stomach,  might  not  some  principle  be  obtained  from  the 
liver  which  might  aid  the  assimilation  of  fatty  substances  when 
mixed  with  the  intestinal  juices  ? 

In  fulfilment  of  the  second  indication  mentioned  (p.  246),  the 
propriety  of  abstracting  blood  has  been  much  discussea. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  febrile  symptoms  of  a  very  severe 
kind  sometimes  attend  the  exudation  ana  consolidation  of  tubercle. 
It  is  also  a  more  or  less  frequent  clinical  observation  that  pneumo- 
nia, bronchitis,  and  pleuritis,  in  acute  or  chronic  forms,  are  inter- 
current attendants  on  the  deposit  and  future  changes  of  tubercles 
in  the  lungs.  "  Hence,"  as  Dr.  Bennett  justly  observes,  "  there  are 
all  kinds  of  intermediate  changes  between  the  simple  and  tubercu- 
lar exudations  constantly  going  on  in  the  progress  of  a  case  of  pidmo- 
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nary  taberculosia.  The  phenomena  of  phthisis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
and  bronchitis,  in  their  acute  or  chronic  forms,  may  appear  together, 
and  be  inextricably  mingled,  or  they  may  succeed  each  otner  at 
intervals."  Thus  tuberculosis,  both  as  a  constitutional  and  as  a  local 
disease,  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  exacerbations,  the  various  local 
and  constitutional  states  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other. 

While,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  system  requires  an  in- 
creased and  well-directed  supply  of  nutritive  materials;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  constitutional  states  of  excitement,  depending 
on  local  irritation,  which  reouire  to  be  subdued,  and  even  demand 
antij^logistic  treatment.  Whatever  theoretical  view  may  be  taken 
as  to  how  the  exudati<Hi  may  most  readily  be  absorbed,  all  physi- 
dans  are  now  at  one  as  to  the  propriety  of  preserving  the  general 
strength,  of  efiecting  elimination  of  effete  material,  and  of  meeting 
antiphlogistic  indications  rather  by  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  emetics, 
and.  porgatives,  than  by  abstracting  any  considerable  amount  of 
blooa,  either  at  once  or  at  repeated  intervals.  In  fact,  it  is  now 
obfierved  that  the  administration  of  appropriate  diet,  and  absti- 
MiDce  from  lowering  remedies,  with  cod-liver  oil,  while  they  correct 
the  general  nutrition,  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  subdue  the  consti- 
tutional irritation  by  a  perseverance  in  their  use  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  four  or  six  weeks.  Moderate  general  bleedings  in  acute 
I^hisis,  as  well  as  local  bleedings  during  the  exacerbations  of 
duxHiic  phthisis,  undoubtedly  confer  a  temporary  relief  in  the  dim- 
inatioD  of  local  pain  and  general  febrile  reaction,  and  allow  a  more 
firee  respiration  to  be  periormed,  if  respiration  should  be  impeded 
bv  oongeation  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Bennett,  however,  is  opposed  to 
bleeding.  His  object  is  simplv  to  favor  excretion  by  means  of  anti- 
menials  ;  and,  on  subduing  tne  reaction  by  their  means,  he  again 
proceeds  with  the  nutritive  mode  of  treatment  to  fulfil  the  first  in- 
dication. Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  condition  of 
lome  cases  demands  bloodletting;  but,  as  Sir  James  Clark  ob- 
•erves,  "  The  employment  of  general  bloodletting  in  consumption 
requires  ereat  judgment  and  circumspection.  The  more  general 
error  is  the  abstraction  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood  at  a  time 
— ^treating  the  disease  as  if  it  were  a  purely  inflammatory  one,  and 
forgetting  that  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  merely  consecutive 
upon  tubercles,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  consumptive  patient 
is  little  capable  of  replacing  the  blood  too  lavishly  drawn."  dimply 
to  remove  or  diminish  congestion,  the  condition  of  the  patient  and 
nature  of  his  constitution  being  considered,  "  blood  may  be  ab- 
stracted," he  continues,  "  with  aavantajee  at  any  stage  of  consnnijv 
tion  when  the  symptoms  require  it."  The  experience  of  Dr.  Wood 
leads  him  to  teach  similar  doctrines.  Topical  counter-irritants 
furnish  the  best  means  of  subduing  constitutional  irritation  in 
chronic  forms  of  the  disease.  These  may  be  in  the  form  of  setons, 
issues,  succession  of  blisters,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  or  croton  oil 
rubbed  on  the  chest  in  any  of  its  regions.  Amongst  these  the  fre- 
quent use  of  dry  cupping  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

In  fulfilling  the  third  indication,  the  real  power  of  the  science  of 
medicine  may  be  demonstrated.    It  is  by  well-directed  hygienic 
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measnreB,  successfully  and  efficiently  carried  out,  that  the  real' 
strength  of  the  phyefcian  may  be  put  forth  to  preVent  the  rectiiw 
rence  of  fresh  exudation ;  and  his  hygienic  exertions  towards  th^ 
patient  are  to  be  redouble<J  during  the  temporary  intervals  of  ap- 
parent return  to  health.  It  is  now  almost  an  axiomatic  truth,  that 
of  all  things  which  deteriorate  the  constitution  on  the  one  hand, 
and  influence  pulmonary  congestion  on  the  other,  none  are  so  det- 
rimental as  impure  and  deficient  air,  together  with  frequent  vari- 
ations of  temperature,  and  changes  from  sudden  heat  to  chilling 
cold.  These  latter  vicissitudes  may  be  considered  characteristic  of 
the  physical  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  "  The  condi- 
tions of  preventive  treatment  which  have  seemed  most  useful  are 
nutritious  food  and  proportionate  great  exercise  in  the  free  and 
open  air.  So  important  has  this  last  condition  proved  to  be,  that 
it  would  appear  that  even  considerable  exposure  to  the  weather  is 
better  than  keeping  phthisical  patients  in  close  rooms,  provided  there 
be  no  bronchitis  or  tendency  to  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  "  (Parkbs, 
/.  c,  p.  445). 

Tonic  treatment  consists  essentially  in  the  adoption  of  those  means 
which  promote  or  stimulate  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  body.  Its 
elements  exist  in  fresh  air,  abundant  exercise,  sufficient  repose,  and 
judicious  diet.  A  hygienic  code  applicable  to  the  tuberculous  ca- 
chexia has  been  recently  laid  down  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Sanitary  Review^  and  very  recently  in  a  special  work 
On  the  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  derived 
from  these  elements  of  tonic  treatment ;  and  as  it  puts  well-known 
truths,  too  little  appreciated,  in  a  formal  and  more  important  aspect 
than  is  wont,  its  precepts  are  here  quoted. 

I.  A  supply  of  pure  and  fresh  air  for  respiration  is  constantly  required 
by  the  tul)erctdous  patient. 

As  it  is  known  that  if  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  exists  in  a 
room,  the  air  is  unfit  for  a  healthy  person,  it  is  therefore  much  more 
so  for  a  consumptive  one.  The  temperature  of  a  room  ought  to  be 
equally  maintained  at  from  55°  to  56°  Fahr.,  ventilation  and  heat- 
ing being  effected  by  open  fire-places.  A  single  room  ought  not  to 
perform  the  two  offices  of  a  bed-room  and  a  sitting-room.  The 
sleeping-room  ought  not  to  afford  less  than  1000  feet  of  space;  and 
if  larger,  so  much  the  more  healthful  will  it  be.  In  connection  with 
these  statements,  while  it  is  objected,  for  obvious  reasons,  with  much 
justice,  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  patients  in  special  hospitals, 
there  is  much  on  the  other  hand  that  might  be  improved  in  all  our 
hospitals,  with  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  patients,  to 
secure  to  them  fresher  air  than  they  generally  obtain.  "  Constant 
though  imperceptible  movement  of  the  air  is  the  point  to  be  attended 
to" — i.e.y  thorough  ventilation.  All  who  are  able  to  be  out  of  bed 
ought  to  have  their  meals  in  a  common  room,  which  is  not  used  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  is  apart  from  the  wards  or  dormitories. 

n.  Active  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
tuhercxdous  patient 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Jackson,  "He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
risk  is  in  staying  in  the  housCy  and  not  in  going  out  of  it."    But  the 
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ikin  most  be  perfectly  protected,  and  while  a  chill,  or  inclement 
weather,  is  to  oe  avoided,  the  patient  must  ^o  out  in  all  seasons, 
without  being  too  fastidious  about  the  weather,  walking  exercise 
bein^  persevered  in  as  much  as  possible.  ^'  The  best  climates  for 
I^thisis  are  perhaps  not  necessarily  the  eauable  ones,  but  those  which 
permit  the  greatest  number  of  hours  to  oe  passed  out  of  the  house" 
(Parkes).  ^ext  to  diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air  is,  of  all  things,  the 
meet  important:  it  should  be  carried  as  far  as  the  vigor  of  the  {patient 
will  permit.  It  should  not  be  done  rashly,  but  boldly ;  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  patient  ought  to  have  faith  in  it,  for  without  this  he  is 
not  likely  to  pursue  it  so  far  as  he  can,  and  then  he  will  not  derive 
from  it  all  the  benefit  which  it  can  afford  (Jackson). 

lEL  It  is  important  to  secure  for  the  patient  a  uniform j  sheltered^ 
temperate^  and  mild  climate  to  live  m,  vntn  a  temperature  about  60°,  and 
a  range  of  not  more  than  10°  or  15°  ;  where  also  the  soil  is  dry  and  the 
drinking-water  pure  and  not  hard. 

The  classic  work  of  reference  on  this  topic  is  that  by  Sir  James 
Clark.  If  it  is  possible  to  give  a  practical  abstract  of  his  extensive 
and  valuable  experience,  it  may  be  done  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  After  the  lunctions  of  the  digestive  organs  and  skin  have  been 
re-established  in  improved  action,  the  patient  who  labors  under  a 
tuberculous  cachexia  may  derive  benefit  by  a  residence  in  a  mild  or 
temperate  climate  (such  as  has  been  defined),  conforming  to  all  the 
hygienic  and  medicinal  treatment  already  mentioned. 

£  When  symptoms,  however  slight,  indicate  that  tuberculous  de- 
posit has  locatea  itself  in  the  lung,  removal  to  a  mild  climate,  especi- 
tUy  if  effected  by  a  sea  voyage,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may 
Btill  be  useful  as  a  means  of  improving  general  health,  of  lessening 
the  chance  of  intercurrent  inflammatory  affections  of  the  pulmonary 
organs,  and  even  of  arresting  the  further  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  nausea,  squeamishness,  or  even  sickness,  which  with  some  are 
always  more  or  less  associated  with  a  sea  voyage,  are  beneficial  to 
cases  of  incipient  tuberculosis.  The  eftects  of  such  nausea  tend  to 
increase  the  natural  secretion  and  elimination  from  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane ;  so  that  minute  portions  of  tubercular  exuda- 
tion, commencing  to  consolidate  in  the  air-vesicles,  are  effectually, 
gradually,  and  gently  passed  out  with  the  motion  of  the  pulmonary 
mucus  in  the  expectoration.  The  sensation  of  nausea  tends  to  sub- 
due any  local  vascular  irritation ;  and  the  unceasing  motion  of  a 
tailing  vessel  tends  to  keep  up  a  constant  exercise  wnich  is  advan- 
taffeous  to  the  patient. 

3.  When  extensive  tuberculous  disease  exists  in  the  lungs,  little 
benefit  is  to  be  exj)ected  from  a  change  of  climate;  and  a  long 
journey  will  most  certainly  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  patient, 
and  hurry  on  a  fatal  termination. 

4.  There  are  cases,  however,  of  chronic  consumption  which  may 
derive  benefit  from  residence  in  a  mild  climate, — namely,  cases  in 
which  the  deposit  is  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  lungs,  and 
little  systemic  irritation  prevails ;  or  in  cases  in  which  the  disease 
has  ceaised  to  extend  in  the  lungs,  but  where  a  long  time  is  required 
to  complete  repair. 
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rV.  TTie  dress  of  the  scrofulous  patient  ought  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  equalize  and  retain  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

Under  this  V>pic  waterproof  coats,  boots  and  shoes  are  to  be 
condemned.  Flannel  ought  invariably  to  be  worn  next  the  skin  in 
all  seasons ;  and  in  winter  a  chamois  leather  vest  may  be  required 
over  the  flannel. 

V.  The  hours  of  rest  should  extend  from  sunset  to  sunrise, 

VL  Indoor  or  sedentary  occupation  must  be  suspended  ;  bui  outdoor 
employment  in  the  fresh  air^  even  in  the  midst  of  snoWj  has  been  and 
may  be  advantageous. 

vn.  Cleanliness  of  body  is  a  special  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
hygienic  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

V  m.  Marriage  of  consumptive  females^  for  the  sake  of  arresting 
the  disease  by  pregnancy^  is  morally  wrong  and  physically  mischievous. 

IX.  The  medicinal  treatment  must  be  adapted  to  the  site  of  the  local 
deposits  and  the  general  nature  of  the  particular  case. 

Medicine  is  utterly  powerless  and  useless  unless  the  hygienic 
means  now  insisted  upon  are  carried  out  to  the  uttermost. 


RICKETS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Rachitis;  Fbbnch  Eq.,  Rachitisme;  German  Eq.,  RkachUi9 — Syn., 

Engliaehe  Krankheii;  Italian  Eq.,  Rachiiide. 

Definition A  constitutional  disease  of  early  childhood^  characterized 

by  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  system^  which  precedes  for  several  weeks  or 
months  a  peculiar  lesion  of  the  bones^  manifested  by  curvature  of  the 
shafts  of  long  bones  and  thickening  of  their  cancellous  extremities.  Some 
of  the  solid  visceral  organs  exhibit  also  peculiar  lesions.  The  growth  of 
the  bones  is  characterized  by  irregularity^  by  non-solidification  of  thdr 
groicing  layers^  and  by  the  progressive  formation  of  medullary  cavities  in 
the  oldy  thus  rendering  the  bony  laminae  thin  and  biittle  (Virchow).  In  the 
solid  visceral  organs^  s^wh  a^  the  spleai  and  liver ^  there  is  generally  albu- 
minoid {amyloid?^  degeneration. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  recognition  of  the  cachexia  associated 
with  rickets  is  rarely  apparent  before  the  fourth  month  of  infant 
life ;  and  usually  between  the  fourth  and  twelfth  months.  It  does 
not  in  general  declare  itself  until  the  child  first  begins  his  attempts 
to  walk,  or  until  he  shows  suffering  during  the  first  dentition  ;  and 
at  first  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  so  very  slow  as  almost  to  be 
imperceptible.  The  number  of  cases  happening  in  the  first  or 
second  years  of  life  very  greatl;^  exceeds  that  of  other  periods ;  and 
there  is  a  period  of  at  least  six  months  during  which  a  marked 
series  of  deranged  actions  succeed  each  other,  and  which  eventually 
culminate  in  tne  condition  known  as  rickets.  Many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  these  deranged  actions  are  common  to  other  diseases ; 
but  some  are  characteristic,  and  when  they  occur  in  sequence  are 
suflicient  indications  of  the  specific  characters  of  rickets.  The 
symptoms  may  be  arranged  into  four  classes :  (1.)  Those  which  are 
common  to  many  diseases — symptoms  which  might  arise  from  de- 
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ranged  digestion,  from  improper  food,  or  from  tuberculosis,  and 
which  are  often  referred  to  the  "  irritation  of  teething ;"  or  to  the 
so-called  "  infantile  remittent  fever."  These  phenomena  always 
denote  the  precursory  or  incubative  stage  of  rickets ;  (2.)  Those 
which  at  once  mark  the  nature  of  the  disease,  render  its  diagnosis 
easy,  and  which  enable  us  to  predict  that  the  bone  affection  will 
show  itself;  (3.)  The  stage  of  characteristic  deformity;  (4.)  Phe- 
nomena of  favorable  or  of  unfavorable  import,  inasmuch  as  they 
may  characterize  a  period  of  restoration  to  health,  of  irremediable 
atrophy  of  the  body,  or  of  approaching  dissolution. 

During  the  precursory  or  incubative  period,  the  most  ordinary 
symptoms  of  impaired  general  health  are  those  which  indicate  gas- 
tro-intestinal  irritation.  The  bowels  are  irregular  in  their  action ; 
sometimes  confined,  but  more  commonly  there  is  diarrhoea,  with 
tumidity  or  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  The  stools  may  be  of  a 
dirty  brown  or  leaden  color,  and  of  a  most  offensive  odor.  In  some 
respects  this  odor  is  peculiar  in  its  resemblance  to  rotten  or  half- 
decayed  meat.  Appetite  is  feeble,  or  entirely  lost,  and  digestion  is 
difficult.  The  child  becomes  dull  and  languid;  sad,  or  peevish; 
febrile  irritation  prevails ;  the  skin  is  hot ;  and  the  temper  irritable. 
Although  drowsy,  it  sleeps  but  little.  It  is  thirsty,  and  will  drink 
lar^  quantities  of  water.  If  it  has  begun  to  walk,  it  is  "  taken  off 
its  lees."  It  lies  about,  and  is  unwilling  to  play,  or  to  be  amused, 
or  to  indulge  in  any  kind  of  action.  It  prefers  to  sit  or  to  lie ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  feeble  or  indolent,  and  is  unable  to  use  exertion  of 
any  kind.  The  transition  from  health  to  these  phenomena  is  always 
gradual  and  slow ;  but  there  are  at  least  three  sets  of  phenomena 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Jenner,  being  superadded  to  these,  are 
characteristic  of  the  approach  of  rickets.  These  symptoms,  there- 
fore, stand  by  themselves  in  the  second  class  as  pathognomonic  of 
this  affection. 

(a.)  The  most  remarkable  is  profuse  perspiration  of  the  head^  or 
of  the  head  and  neckj  and  upper  part  of  the  chest.  It  arrests  the 
mother's  attention,  and  she  seeks  medical  aid.     She  will  tell  the 

S physician  that  the  perspiration  stands  in  large  drops  on  the  child's 
brehead — that  it  runs  m  streams  down  the  face;  and  it  is  especially 
when  the  child  sleeps  that  such  copious  perspirations  of  the  heaa 
occur;  but  they  are  not  unfreouent  when  the  child  is  at  the  breast, 
or  even  when  only  resting  its  nead  on  the  mother's  arms.  A  little 
increased  exertion,  or  a  little  increased  temperature,  may  induce 
such  excessive  perspiration.  Such  perspirations  are  extremely 
weakening  and  colliquative  during  sleep;  and  when  they  occur  the 
flnperficiaf  veins  of  the  scalp  are  generally  large  and  full ;  the 
jugular  veins  are  much  dilated,  and  sometimes  the  carotid  arteries 
may  be  felt  strong  and  pulsating  (Copland,  Jennbr). 

(6.)  Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease  is  seen  in  the 
desire  and  in  the  efforts  of  the  little  patient  to  be  cool,  particularly 
at  night.  The  child  kicks  the  bedclothes  off,  or  throws  its  naked 
legs  on  to  the  counterpane ;  and  this  even  in  cold  weather. 

(c.)  Tliere  is  also,  thirdly,  general  tenderness.  The  child  cannot 
be  moved  without  its  uttering  a  cry :  pressure  on  any  part  of  its 
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body  is  followed  by  evidence  of  suffering.  It  ceases  to  play  and  to 
move,  but  lies  with  outstretched  limbs  as  quietly  as  possible,  for 
all  movement  produces  pain ;  and  it  will  cry  at  the  approach  of 
any  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  move  it  m  play. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  child  becomes  staid  and  steady  in 
appearance.  It  assumes  a  pensive,  aged,  and  languid  aspect.  Its 
face  grows  broad  and  square ;  and  when  placed  on  the  mother's 
arms,  it  sits  (as  she  says)  "all  of  a  heap.  The  spine  bends,  and 
the  muscles  are  too  weak  to  keep  the  spine  erect.  Its  head  thus 
seems  to  sink  between  its  shoulders,  and  its  face  appears  turned  a 
little  upwards.  Before  the  general  cachexia  has  lasted  long,  the  bone 
deformity  begins  to  attract  attention;  and  usually  the  lesion  of 
the  bones  is  out  of  all  proportion  in  severity  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  ends  of  the  long  bones ;  and  the  younger  the  child,  the  softer 
usually  are  the  bones.  The  consequences  of  the  bone  disease  thus 
become  superadded  to  the  general  cachexia;  and  as  the  disease 
progresses,  the  muscles  lose  tneir  power  and  begin  to  waste.  The 
child  cannot  support  itself;  and  if  it  has  commenced  to  walk  before 
it  becomes  the  subject  of  extreme  rickets,  it  loses  its  power  of  walk- 
ing. Intellect  is  invariably  deficient.  The  teeth  are  retarded  in 
their  development,  and  they  fall  from  their  sockets  early.  The 
back,  arms,  and  sides  of  the  face  are  often  covered  with  downy 
hair.  In  short,  as  Dr.  Jenner  observes,  "  the  general  aspect  of  the 
ricketty  child  is  so  peculiar  that  when  the  crooked  limbs,  the  large 
joints,  and  the  deformed  thorax  are  concealed,  you  may  even  detect 
its  ailment  at  a  glance.  Its  square  face,  its  prominent  foi^head,  its 
want  of  color,  its  large  staring  and  yet  mild  eyes,  its  placid  expres- 
sion, and  its  want  of  power  to  support  itself  like  other  children  of 
its  age,  in  its  mother's  arms,  all  conspire  to  form  a  picture  which 
has  no  like  in  the  gallery  of  sick  children"  {Med,  TXmes^  1.  c).  Laryur 
gisraus  stridulus  is  a  frequent  result  of  rickets. 

Treatment. — Ventilation  of  the  room  in  which  the  child  lives  is 
of  first  importance.  Milk  diluted  with  lime-water  (about  a  fourth 
part),  and  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  cream  added,  is  the  best  of  food. 
DUgar  ought  not  to  be  added  to  the  milk.  Liebig's  food  for  chil- 
dren and  Parrish's  chemical  food  are  both  valuable  agents  in  the 
dietary.  About  once  a  week  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  soda,  and  calumba, 
in  equal  parts,  should  be  given,  followed  next  day  by  a  teaspoonful 
or  more  of  castor  oil.  Prepar^  chalk  and  soda  may  also  be  riven 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  When  the  febrile  disturbance  is  subdued, 
the  child  should  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  Vinum 
ferri  ought  then  to  be  given,  or  small  doses  of  the  syrup  of  the  phos- 
phates of  irouy  quinine,  and  strychnia,  along  with  the  fooa,  or  just  be- 
fore meals.  Cod-liver  oil  is  of  essential  service ;  but  the  stools 
ought  to  be  examined  daily,  and  if  any  of  the  oil  passes  by  stool  its 
dose  ought  to  be  diminished,  or  its  aaministration  suspended  for  a 
time.  (For  more  details  on  Rickets  and  its  treatment,  consult  the 
admirable  lectures  of  Dr.  Jenner,  in  The  Medical  Times,  of  1860, 
vol.  i.) 
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CHAPTER  V, 

THK  THEORY  OF  SPECIFIC  DISEASES,  COMPREHENDING  THE  80- 
CALLBD  ZYMOTIC  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

The  clasaee  of  diseases  which  have  been  now  considered — ^namely, 
the  so-called  Zymotic  and  the  Constitutional — are  sometimes  re- 
garded  and  described  under  the  name  of  ^^  Specific  Diseases."  The 
general  theory  regarding  the  nature  of  such  diseases,  so  considered 
ua  specific  J  is  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Paget : 

^^  Each  of  them  depends  on  a  definite  and  specific  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood ;  and  the  local  process  by  which  each  is  made  manifest  is  due 
to  the  disorder  produced  by  the  morbid  blood  in  the  nutrition  of  one  or 
more  tissues ;  and  generally  this  disorder  is  attended  with  the  accumula- 
tion, and  leads  to  the  discharge  or  transformation,  of  some  of  the  morbid 
eonstituents  of  the  blood  in  the  disordered  part.  It  is  held,  also,  that  in 
some  of  the  Specific  Diseases  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  consists 
in  ondue  proportions  of  one  or  more  of  its  normal  constituents — in  others, 
again,  some  new  morbid  substance  is  added  to  or  formed  in  the  blood. 
In  either  case  the  theory  maintains  that  the  phenomena  of  each  Specific 
DiBEASS  depend  chiefly  on  certain  corresponding  specific  materials  in  the 
blood,  and  that,  if  characteristic  morbid  structures  be  formed  in  the  local 
process,  these  morbid  materials  are  incorporated  in  the  organs  which  are 
formed  as  the  products  of  the  inflammation." 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  Handbook  the  Specific  ^Diseases 
have  been  considerea  in  two  distinct  classes — the  divisions  being 
founded  on  the  fact  that  in  the  Arst  class,  or  Zymotic  Diseases 
(comprehended  in  vol.  i),  the  chief  or  essential  constituent  of  the  inor- 
Ufic  agent  enters  the  body  from  without ;  while  in  the  second  class,  or 
Constitutional  Diseases,  the  essential  constituent  of  the  morbific  agent 
appears  to  be  inbred  in  the  body^  and  makes  itself  manifest  by  various 
constitutional  indications  previous  to  the  development  of  local  lesions^  or 
the  characteristic  expression  of  the  disease  by  other  phenomena.     There 
is  sufficient  circumstantial  evidence  with  regard  to  all  of  these  dis- 
eases, and  absolute  proof  with  regard  to  some,  that  there  is — (1.) 
A  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  ;  (2.)  That  the  nature  of  that  con- 
dition is,  in  many,  definite  and  specific,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  pro- 
duced at  will  by  the  introduction  of  a  definite  substance  into  the 
blood,  which  then  manifests  itself  by  establishing  a  local  disease, 
and  which,  within  certain  limits,  has  constant  characters ;  (3.^  That 
the  morbid  matter  or  poison  by  which  the  condition  of  the  blood  is 
changed  may  accumulate  or  augment  in  quantity  or  virulence,  and 
at  length  may  be  discharged  m  various  ways  from  the  body,  and 
uider  a  variety  of  organic  fonns,  chiefly  through  the  excretory  pro- 
ducts.   Itut  some  are  also  discharged  at  the  seats  of  local  lesions 
which  are  set  up,  the  morbid  poisons  being  for  the  time  accumulated 
in  the  morbid  structures. 
As  far  as  some  of  the  miasmatic  diseases  are  concerned,  such  as 
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typhus  and  typhoid  fevers^  erysipelas^  scarlet  fever ^  cholera^  and  the 
like,  there  is  undoubted  evidence  of  a  morbid  material  in  the  blood, 
although  it  has  never  been  isolated  nor  proved  to  exist  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  local  morbid  processes  or  specific  lesions.  In  many  of 
the  constitutional  diseases^  too,  similar  evidence  exists  of  a  morbid 
matter  inbred  in  the  blood. 

It  will  soon  appear  obvious  to  the  student  that  the  diseases 
alreadv  considered  difter  very  materially  in  their  nature  from  many 
local  diseases  about  to  be  noticed.  While  the  local  diseases  may 
be  regarded  as  common  or  simple  diseases,  those  already  noticed  are 
so  very  distinct  from  them,  and  are  possessed  of  such  constant  fea- 
tures by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  local,  common, 
or  simple  diseases,  that  they  are  frequently  described  under  the 
term  "  specific.'* 

Certain  types  of  morbid  local  action,  however,  are  common  to 
both ;  and  therefore  the  specific  diseases  have  some  constant  and 
characteristic  modification,  or  something  in  addition,  which  dia- 
tinguishes  them,  such  as  syphilis^  gout^  rheumatism^  ttiberculosisj  and 
the  eruj^ive  fevers.    These  additional  elements  appear  to  consist, — 

1.  In  a  certain  constancy  and  regularity  of  development,  metfr- 
morahosis,  duration,  and  decline,  during  which  certain  common 
morbid  processes  become  modified  according  to  the  special  nature  of 
the  disease.  "  In  some  the  most  evident  specific  characteristics  are 
peculiar  affections  of  the  movement  of  tne  blood,  as  in  the  cuta- 
neous  exanthemata  ;  in  some,  affections  of  certain  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous centres,  as  in  tetanus^  hydrophobia^  whooping  cough^  arid  asthma  ; 
in  some,  peculiar  exudations  from  the  blood,  as  in  gout^  and  the 
inocnlaUe  diseases  ;  in  some,  peculiar  structures  formed  by  the  ex- 
uded materials,  as  in  variola  vaccinia,  and  other  cutaneous  pustular 
eruptions  ;  in  some,  destruction  of  tissues,  as  in  the  idcers  of  syphilis, 
the  gangrene  of  ergotism,  and  the  sloughs  of  boils  and  carbuncles; 
in  some,  peculiar  growths,  as  in  canoers ;  in  some,  or  indeed  in 
nearly  all,  peculiar  methods  of  febrile  general  disturbance  "  (Paget), 

In  the  specific  diseases  the  phenomena  of  these  local  and  general 
morbid  processes  are  concurrent. 

2.  The  most  striking  feature  (assuming  specific  diseases  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  moroid  poisons  in  the  blood,  which,  by  a  morbid 
process,  is  again  separated  from  it,  and  eliminated  from  the  system 
during  the  progress  of  cure)  is  that  "  the  whole  blood  for  a  time 
seems  diseased,  and  nearly  every  function  and  sensation  is  more  or 
lees  disturbed  from  its  health;  and  the  patient  feels  *  ill  all  over* 
before  the  local  disease  appears  '*  (Paget). 

In  the  common  or  local  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local 
phenomena  precede  the  general  or  constitutional  disturbance. 

8.  There  exists  in  both  classes  of  the  specific  diseases  now 
described  an  apparent  want  of  proportion  between  the  cause  and 
the  effect.  Thus,  in  smnll-pox^  meades^  hydrophobia,  bites  of  poisonous 
serpents,  or  syjyhilis,  the  severity  of  the  disease  does  not  bear  any 

Eroportion  to  the  amount  of  poison  applied  ;  and  numerous  diseases 
ave  been  described  in  which  the  morbid  poison  appeared  to  act 
with  so  much  intensity,  and  produced  such  severe  forms  of  disease, 
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that  the  patient  died  before  local  lesions  had  time  to  become  de- 
Teloped, — e.  g.j  in  typhus  fever ^  specific  yellow  fever ^  palvdal  fevers^ 
Bcartatinay  and  the  like. 

The  student  is  referred  for  more  information  on  these  important 
tonics  to  what  has  been  already  written  at  pages  203  and  724,  et  seq.j 
ToL  i,  of  this  Text-book,  and  also  to  Lecture  AX,  on  "  Specific  Dis- 
eases," by  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  work  On  Surgical  Pathology. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  specific  diseases,  those  which  have  been 
described  as  constitutional,  or  inbred^  appear  to  be,  in  their  origin, 
essentially  blood  diseases^  the  disturbance  due  to  their  development 
bdn^  in£cated  by  what  has  been  termed  a  cachexia. 

Those  of  the  zymotic  class,  arain,  recognize  the  introduction  of 
nuUeries  morbi  from  mthout^  and  symptoms  arise  which  indicate 
much  constitutional  disturbance.  But,  in  whichever  way  these  dis- 
eases are  brought  about,  their  specific  nature  is  such  as  has  been 
described.  Under  the  term  dyscrasias^  the  specific  condition  of  the 
blood  in  such  diseases  was  wont  to  be  described  by  many  continental 
patholo^ts,  implying  a  defective  organization  or  elaboration  of  the 
drcolating  fluid.  We  cannot  yet,  however,  associate  particular  dis- 
eases with  definite  and  particular  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  how- 
ever certain  we  may  be  that  changes  of  a  morbid  nature  do  so  exist ; 
and  therefore  the  term  dyscrasice^  as  applied  to  designate  such  states, 
is  premature  in  application,  and  has  not  come  mto  general  use, 
beoiase  it  takes  for  granted  more  than  is  known. 


CHAPTER  VL 

general  management  of  the  system  liable  to  constitutional 

diseases. 

Important  general  indications  for  the  treatment  of  the  consti- 
tutional diseases  are  suggested  by  their  pathology  as  expounded 
in  these  pages.  This  general  treatment  ought  to  be  directed  to- 
wards the  management  of  the  system  for  the  prevention^  control  or 
arrest  of  the  development  of  such  affections,  or  to  maintain  them 
within  such  limits  as  are  consistent,  at  least,  with  the  well-being  of 
the  individual. 

The  topics  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  are  of  so  comprehensive 
a  scope  that  they  can  only  be  indicated  as  shortly  as  possible,  with 
the  omect  of  directing  the  mind  of  the  student  to  their  more  ex- 
tended study.  They  embrace,  in  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  general 
iod  individual  hygienic  management.  The  student  is  therefore  re- 
ferred at  once  to  two  standard  authorities,  with  whose  maxims  and 
praetice  his  mind  ought  to  become*  most  thoroughly  imbued,  in 
order  to  direct  successfully  the  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
arrest  of  the  constitutional  diseases.    The  works  nere  referred  to 
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are — (1.)  The  Management  of  Infancy^  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  ninth 
edition,  1860,  edited  by  Sir  James  Clark ;  (2.)  Pra/jtical  Hygiene^ 
1864,  the  work  of  my  colleague.  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  which  has  passed 
into  a  new  edition.  From  the  first  of  these  books  the  student  will 
learn  how  he  must  begin  at  the  ver^  beginning.  He  will  learn  to 
appreciate  the  influence  of  the  constitution  of  parents  on  the  health 
of  their  children,  and  will  learn  from  it  how  to  direct  the  manage- 
ment of  infant  life.  From  the  second  work  he  will  learn  how  ne 
may  carry  out  the  details  of  practical  hygiene.  This  work  of  Dr, 
Parkes  brings  together  an  amount  of  material  which  shows  to 
what  extent  exactness  and  certainty  have  been  imparted  to  the 
science  of  Medicine.  It  is  a  work  which  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
Practical  Medicine. 

From  the  nature  of  the  constitutional  diseases  (fully  expressed 
at  paffes  33  to  36  of  this  volume,  and  described  in  the  subsejjuent 
pages),  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  are  three  periods  in  the  history 
of  these  diseases  necessary  to  be  recognized  fn  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  them.  The  first  period  may  be  described  as  the  period 
of  their  constitutional  development.  During  this  period  the  Physician 
is  rarely  if  ever  consulted,  unless  a  constitutional  tendency  to  the 
disease  is  suspected,  obvious,  or  perhaps  hereditary.  The  second 
period  may  be  described  as  the  period  during  which  the  constitUr 
tional  disease  is  fully  expressed  by  the  phenomena  and  symptoms 
already  described  as  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  The  third  period  in 
the  history,  of  these  diseases  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  inter- 
vals^ during  which  the  health  seems  to  be  improved  between  the 
febrile  paroxysms,  or  fully  expressed  conditions  of  ill-health.  It  is 
for  the  cure  of  the  fully  expressed  disease  that  the  Physician  is 
generally  consulted — a  period  when  he  knows  he  can  do  the  least 

food.  But  when  the  public  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
ealth  mav  be  preserv^,  and  constitutional  diseases  averted  and 
mitigated  by  judicious  management  and  treatment  during  the  first 
and  last  periods  here  noticed,  the  Physician  will  be  more  frequently 
consulted  as  to  how  the  health  is  to  be  so  preserved  and  improved 
as  to  ward  off  constitutional  diseases. 

Whenever  the  Physician  has  to  treat  any  of  these  constitutional 
affections  in  their  fully  expressed  condition,  if  he  is  successful  in 
subduing  the  symptoms  for  the  time,  by  means  of  the  treatment 
already  mentioned  under  each  of  them,  the  interval  of  comparative 
freedom  from  the  paroxysmal  expressions  of  disease  is  a  time  most  pre- 
cious^ which  ought  not  to  be  wasted^  but  which  ouaht  to  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  presenting  and  imjyroving  the  general  health.  To  effect  this 
end  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered  in  the  management  of 
the  system  during  the  intervals  of  comparative  freedom  from  con- 
stitutional affections.  These  are — (l.J  IDiet ;  (2.)  The  use  of  Water  ; 
(3.)  TTie  use  of  Wines  and  other  alcoholic  beverages, 

1.  With  regard  to  diet,  one  of  the  highest  problems  in  physiology, 
as  Dr.  Parkes  clearly  enunciates,  is  so  to  regulate  the  supply  of  the 
nitrogenous  substances — the  albuminates — that  the  digestive  poicer  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  may  be  increased,  together  with  the  for- 
mative power  in  the  nitrogenous  tissues,  and  the  eliminating  powers 
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in  the  after-stages  of  assimilation  {l.  e.,  p.  182).  All  these  three 
parts  of  the  process  must  be  dulj  balanced,  otherwise  health  is  de- 
stroyed. Half-dieested  food  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  produces 
irritation.  It  undergoes  chemical  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  quantities  of  gas  are  given  off.  Dyspepsia  or  constipation  may 
be  produced,  or  an  irritation  causing  a  aiarrhoea  which  fails  to 
empty  the  bowels.  The  fseces  then  contain  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogen,  especially  after  eating  vegetable  albuminates.  The  tissues 
are  unable  to  appropriate  the  excess  which  remains  in  the  blood. 
Urea  and  carbonic  acid,  which  ought  to  be  eliminated  in  normal 
abundance,  fail  to  be  provided  for  from  the  imperfectly  oxidized 
pt)ducts  of  disintegration,  and  irritation  of  eliminating  organs  is 
set  up.  It  is  highly  probable  that  gouty  affections  arise  in  this 
way,  and  partly  &om  the  use  of  liquids  which  delay  metamorpho- 
ria.  A  great  excess  of  albuminates  without  other  food  produces 
marked  febrile  symptoms,  malaise,  and  diarrhoea,  and  ultimately 
albumen  may  appear  in  the  urine,  or  extensive  irritation  of  the 
skin  may  supervene.  To  increase  the  adaptation  of  the  albumi- 
nates, fats  and  salts  must  be  added  to  the  diet ;  and  the  supply  of 
oxyeen  must  be  increased  by  exercise,  or  the  supply  of  starchy 
foo£  which  appropriate  oxygen  must  be  diminished.  Lessening 
the  supply  of  the  albuminates  effects  a  decline  or  loss — first,  of  the 
muBCUlar  system  ;  and  at  a  later  period,  of  the  nervous  system  and 
mental  powers.  Such  decline  or  loss  may  be  delated  by  increasing 
the  supply  of  fats  and  starches,  which  by  absorbing  oxygen  limit 
didntegration ;  and  by  perfect  rest  the  loss  of  flesh  may  be  still 
further  delayed. 

In  the  management  of  the  system,  therefore,  the  albuminous 
tissues  can  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
Physician  by  a  judicious  adaptation  of  diet  and  exercise  alone, 
without  the  employment  of  drugs.  Drugs,  however,  when  judi- 
ciously employea,  are  important  aids  at  two  ends  of  the  intestinal 
canal — ^namely,  to  aid  primary  digestion  and  to  assist  elimination. 

Fatty  aliments  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  muscular,  and 
especially  also  of  nervous  tissues.  With  the  nitrogenous  substances 
or  albuminates^  they  are  essential  to  the  production  of  mechanical 
force.  Animal  fats  appear  easier  of  absorption  than  the  vegetable 
fats ;  and  the  relative  proportion  of  fat  to  albuminates  ought  to  be 
u  1  or  1  j^  to  2. 

Starchy  and  sugary  foofl  save  the  albuminates  and  fats  from  too 
rapid  disintegration,  so  that,  by  a  judicious  employment  of  them 
in  dietarj',  the  elimination,  and  perhaps  the  formation  of  the  albu- 
minates and  fatty  tissues  can  be  so  modified  that  the  administration 
or  withholding  of  starches  and  sugars  as  articles  of  food  must  enter 
largely  into  the  management  of  the  system,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ease,  and  the  nature  of  the  constitutional  disease. 

The  production  of  lactic  arid  in  the  system  seems  probably  con- 
nected with  the  metamorphosis  of  starch.  To  the  constant  intro- 
duction of  an  excess  of  alicali  in  the  food,  and  the  no  less  constant 
{iroduction  of  acid  during  the  digestion  of  foods  (especially  starches, 
sugars,  and  fats),  associated  with  the  effects  of  respiration,  are  to 
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be  ascribed  the  singular  alternation  of  acid  and  alkaline  fluids  in 
the  body.  The  relative  amount  of  starch  foods  to  the  nitrogenous  or 
albuminate  substances  ought  to  be  as  2|  or  %\  to  1.  Excess  of 
starches,  sugars,  and  fat  produce  excess  of  fat;  sometimes  also 
acidity  and  flatulence ;  and  the  urine  may  become  saccharine  under 
excess  of  starch  as  an  article  of  diet.  Salts  and  water  are  essential 
articles  of  diet.  Lime^  in  the  form  of  phosphate^  is  absent  from  no 
tissue  ;  and  when  tissues  degenerate  and  morbid  growths  are  over- 
grown, or  begin  to  decay,  or  when  cells  grow  rapidly,  as  in  encfumr 
aroma^  lime  is  present  in  large  amount.  Both  lime  and  magnesia 
are  essential  to  the  growth  and  repair  of  bone ;  and  the  jumcious 
withholding  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  food  is  an  important  element 
in  the  constitutional  management  of  diseases  where  the  bones  are 
affected,  and  in  the  repair  of  fractures.  Potash  and  soda^  in  the 
form  of  chlorides  and  phosphates^  are  not  less  important  constituents 
of  diet.  They  form  part  of  almost  all  the  tissues ;  and,  being  espe- 
cially concerned  in  the  molecular  currents  amongst  the  elements  of 
texture,  seem  to  be  less  fixed  than  the  magnesian  and  lime  salts. 
The  potash  seems  especially  associated  witn  the  formed  elements 
of  texture,  such  as  the  blood-cells  and  the  muscular  fibres ;  while 
the  soda  salts  are  more  largely  concerned  with  the  fluids  which  en- 
compass these  elements.  These  two  alkalies  {potash  and  soda)  have 
been  seen  to  be  most  important  remedial  agents  in  many  diseases. 
Chlorine^  chloride  of  sodium^  phosphoric  acid^  s^ulphuTy  and  iron^  must 
be  furnished  in  all  food,  either  separately  or  combined  wilii  the 
foods  already  noticed. 

The  salts  which  form  carbonates  in  the  system,  such  as  lactates^ 
tartrates^  citrates^  and  acetates^  exist  chiefly  in  fresh  vegetables ;  and 
although  their  nutritive  power  other^'ise  is  small,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  be  supplied  in  the  food.  Scorbutic  states  inevi- 
tablv  ensue  if  they  are  withheld. 

Tnese  are  the  main  points  to  be  inquired  into  and  provided  for  in 
adjusting  the  diet  best  adapted  for  the  management  of  constitu- 
tional diseases.  Every  intelligent  patient  may  aid  his  physician, 
however,  thus  far, — namely,  that  if  he  consider  the  subject  bondjide 
for  himself,  he  will  become  the  best  judge  of  the  exact  diet  which 
suits  him.  Dr.  Parkes  observes  that  probably  30  per  cent,  of  the 
persons  who  consult  physicians  owe  their  diseases  in  some  way  to 
food,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  perfect! v  aware  themselves  of  tneir 
error  or  bad  habit ;  yet,  with  the  singular  inconsistence  of  human 
nature,  either  conceal  it  from  the  man  to  whom  they  are  professing 
perfect  openness,  or  manage  to  blind  themselves  to  its  existence  {L  c, 
p.  461).  Individual  hygienic  management  must  be  inculcated  upon 
the  patient ;  while,  by  regulating  diet  on  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Parkes  in  Chapter  V  of  his  great  work  On  Practical  Hy- 
giency  the  physician  will  find  he  can  exercise  a  great  power  in  the 
control  and  limitation  of  constitutional  disease.  Most  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  the  adjustment  of  the  dietary  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Edward  Smith's  Practiral  Dietary ;  and  in  A  31annal  of  Diet 
and  Begim^n  for  Physidan  and  Patient^  by  Dr.  Horace  Dobelf. 

2.    With  regard  to  the  use  of  Water ^  its  influence  as  an  agent  in  the 
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management  of  certain  conditions  of  constitutional  ill-health  is  apt 
to  be  too  much  neglected,  or  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Ever 
tince  the  powerful  agency  of  water,  under  the  popular  name  of  the 
" VDOter curey^  has  been  so  much  bequacked,  the  medical  profession 
baTB  aknoet  allowed  themselves  to  be  seized  with  a  kind  of  hydro- 
phobia.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  water  has  a  most 
powerful  influence  for  good  or  evil  in  the  treatment  of  constitu- 
tional diseases.  Under  its  influence  as  a  fluid  of  daily  consumption 
considerable  chemical  changes  are  promoted  in  the  body.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  extreme  expressions  of  constitutional  diseases, 
such  as  ffouly  rheumatism^  asthma^  and  the  like,  it  is  a  useful  and 
most  eflicient  remedial  agent,  not  only  as  a  diuretic,  but  also  as  a 
local  application,  especially  in  obviating  the  congestions  of  the  vis- 
cera associated  with  these  constitutional  affections  (Simon).  "  To 
accelerate  the  defective  textural  metamorphosis  or  waste  is  very 
often  the  practical  result  to  be  aimed  at,  and  such  means  exist  in 
the  simplest  and  most  manageable  form  in  many  of  the  appliances 
of  the  so-called  *  water  cure.^  With  increased  water-drinking  there 
is  increased  discharge  of  solids  by  the  urine.  External  appliances, 
such  as  the  cold  sitz  bath^  lasting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  increase  for 
A  time  the  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acids.  The  protracted 
sudorific  packings  produce  a  still  more  considerable  waste  of  tissue. 
Generally,  therefore,  in  cases  where  the  use  of  water  is  suitable,  and 
ooodacted  under  competent  medical  advice  and  direction,  the  healthy 
natrition  of  the  body  is  promoted  in  proportion  as  refuse  materials 
sre  actively  disengaged  "  (Simon,  in  Holme's  Surgery^  vol.  i,  p.  118). 

8.  The  properties  of  Wines^  and  of  alcoholic  beverages  generally, 
oflfer  a  wiae  and  important  field  for  the  careful  study  of  the  physi- 
dan«  Although  so  extensively  used  as  beverages  with  our  daily 
food,  and  so  generally  recognized  as  valuable  agents  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  there  is  not  only  great  diversitv  of  opinion  as  to 
their  precise  eflfects,  but  as  yet  very  little  is  certainly  known  of  the 
action  of  alcohol  when  administered  in  the  forms  of  Wine^  Be£r^  or 
Spirits.  None  of  the  general  statements  so  frequently  met  with  as 
to  the  composition  or  effects  of  any  particular  class  of  beverages 
can  be  relied  on  as  a  guide  to  the  Physician  in  prescribing ;  and 
mnch  error  seems  to  prevail  on  the  subject,  not  only  in  the  popular 
mind,  but  amongst  medical  men. 

Alcohol  is  the  most  potent  agent  for  good  or  evil  in  all  of  these 
beverages;  and,  therefore, its  amount  and  its  eflfects  challenge  atten- 
tion in  the  first  instance.  A  pint  of  Beer  (twenty  ounces)  may  con- 
tain one  or  two  or  more  ounces  of  absolute  alvohd^  or  less  than  a  quarter 
^  an  ounce.  This  alcohol  may  be  associated  in  the  beer  with  an 
amount  of  free  acid  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  grains^  and  with  an 
amount  of  sugar  varying  from  half  an  ounce  to  three  or  four  times 
that  quantity.  A  glass  of  Sherry  (two  ounces)  may  contain  from  a 
ipuLrUr  to  half  an  ounce  or  more  of  absolute  alcohol^  with  stigar  vary- 
uig  in  quantity  from  a  mere  trace  to  twenty  or  thirty  grains ,  associated 
with  a  very  variable  amount  of  free  acid^  and  with  other  ingredients. 
Even  in  Brandy  or  Whiskey  the  amount  of  alcohol  is  widely  different 
in  different  specimens. 
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It  18  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  physician  to  know  what  his 
patient  is  drinking  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  chief  constitu- 
ents and  their  amounts  contained  in  the  identical  liquor  which  he 
may  prescribe ;  and  of  course,  before  sound  conclusions  can  be  arrived 
at,  the  conditions  under  which  these  beverages  are  administered  or 
taken  must  also  be  very  precisely  observed. 

The  physiological  enects  of  alcohol  have  been  investigated  and 
inquirea  into  with  considerable  care  by  Rudolf  Masing,  Booker, 
and  Mulder ;  by  MM.  Lallemand,  Perrin,  Duroy  ;  by  Percy,  Ogston, 
Bence  Jones,  Carpenter,  Spencer  Thomson,  Hammond,  T.  K.  Cham- 
bers, Edward  Smith,  Anstie,  and  Parkes. 

All  the  observations  and  inquiries  on  this  subject  tend  to  the  con- 
clusion that  alcohol  passes  through  the  body  unaltered  in  chemical 
constitution,  and  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  leave  any  of  its  sub- 
stance behind.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  a  very  large  amount  may  be  retained  in  tne  fluids  of  the  brain 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  (Percy,  Aitken,  and  others,  see 
vol.  i,  pp.  772  to  776).  During  that  period  of  retention  it  exerts  an 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  although  it  may  not  be  reearded 
as  an  "  aliment "  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  it  undoubtedly  aids 
the  appropriation  of  aliment  under  some  circumstances ;  and  so  far 
may  be  regarded  as  an  "  accessory  to  food  "  in  comparative  health, 
or  as  a  "  medicine"  in  disease.  Under  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  Dr. 
T.  K.  Chambers,  in  his  interesting  clinical  lectures  (p.  570),  lays 
down  the  following  rules  for  the  administration  of  alcohol : 

1.  Alcohol  may  be  given  with  advantage  when  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  exhausting  itself,  and  when  the  tissues  of  the  body  generally 
are  being  exhausted  by  an  activity  in  excess  of  the  other  bodily 
functions.  It  lessens  the  destructive  metamorphosis  which  goes  on ; 
and  chemical  changes  in  the  blood  are  partially  arrested  (Karlet, 
quoted  by  Parkes ). 

2.  It  must  be  given,  increased  in  amount,  or  left  off^,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  appetite  for  food.  As  long  as  a  person  in  ill-health 
takes  and  digests  food  better  with  alcohol  than  without,  so  long 
will  alcohol  be  of  service  to  him.  Beyond  this  general  statement 
there  is  no  evidence.  In  very  small  quantities  it  appears  to  aid  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach ;  in  larger  amounts  it  checks  it.  A  moderate 
use  of  beer  or  of  the  weaker  wines  ii.  e.y  of  pure  unbrandied  well- 
fermented  .wines)  may  increase  appetite  and  improve  nutrition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  malt  liquors  (even  when  pure  and  good) 
is  injurious  to  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  or  unless  much  exercise 
be  taken  in  the  open  air  ;  but  sound,  well-fermented  beer  is  the  best 
of  all  dinner  drinks /or  persons  of  good  digestion  ^  who  work  hard  in  the 
open  air  (Dr^'ITt). 

3.  When  the  marked  features  of  disease  consist  in  the  retention 
of  effete  matters  which  ought  to  be  discharged,  the  use  of  alcohol 
must  be  totally  abstained  from,  as,  for  example,  in  Bright's  disease, 

4.  The  daily  allowance  of  alcohol  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  or 
three  doses  only. 

Under  all  circumstances  its  etfoctB  must  be  watched  ;  for  while  it 
may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  diminish  the  metamorphosis  of  ti&- 
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sue  by  its  nee,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  large  quantities  of  alco- 
hol tend  to  cause  an  accumulation  in  the  system  of  imperfectly  oxi- 
dized bodies,  such  as  uric  and  oxalic  acid. 

The  general  evidence  also  tends  to  show  (but  does  not  absolutely  * 
prove)  that  pure  alcohol  has  its  pernicious  eftects  greatly  lessened, 
and  its  eood  effects  more  powerfully  developed,  when  highly  diluted, 
and  still  more  so  by  admixture  with  other  substances,  as  the  carbo- 
hydrates and  salts  contained  in  beer  and  wines.  The  use  of  strong 
wines  QS  to  23  per  cent.)  undiluted  should  therefore  be  discouraged 
as  mucn  as  possiole ;  and  if  such  an  amount  of  alcohol  is  found  neces- 
sary for  the  due  preservation  of  the  wine,  and  naturally  results  froni 
the  fermentation  of  the  grape,  the  wine  ought  to  be  diluted  with 
water  when  used  as  a  beverage.  On  the  other  hand,  light  wines 
cannot  be  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  without  acetous  fermen- 
tation commencing  in  them.  Light  wines  with  a  small  amount  of 
alcohol  for  the  use  of  invalids  must  therefore  be  preserved  in  bottles 
of  such  a  size  that  the  whole  may  be  consumed  in  a  day ;  for  much 
mischief  may  arise  if  wines  are  used  by  invalids  after  acetous  fer- 
mentation has  commenced.  Besides  alcohol  and  ethers,  wine  con- 
tains several  substances  of  great  value  as  articles  of  diet, — namely, 
some  albuminous  substances,  such  as  sugar ^  as  well  as  other  carbo- 
hvdrates,  and  abundant  salts.  The  vegetable  salts  are  most  valu- 
able, and  in  this  respect  are  highly  antiscorbutic  (Parkes,  I,  c, 
p.227). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Physician,  the  prominence  of  certain  sub- 
stances in  wines  renders  some  more  desirable  than  others,  or  more 
nsefal  as  " medicines"  These  substances  are — (1)  alcohol^  (2)  acids^ 
(8)  gugar^  (4)  sdids  or  extracts.     Of  these  in  their  order : 

Aleohol,  to  a  variable  amount,  ought  to  exist  in  wines  as  a  natural 
product  of  the  fermentation  of  the  grape ;  and  the  conditions  of  its 
existence  in  the  wine  are  then  very  different  from  those  which 
obtain  when  alcohol  (distilled  even  from  wine)  has  been  added  to 
wine.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  to  avoid  adventitious 
alcohol ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  spirit  has  been  added  to 
a  wine  unless  the  amount  is  absurdly  excessive.  One  vintage  some- 
times produces  a  wine  with  a  considerably  greater  amount  of  alcohol 
than  another  of  the  same  vineyard.  For  example,  the  samples  tested 
in  London  (for  duty)  of  Chateau  Lafitte^  of  vintage  1858,  showed 
16.5  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit ;  the  same  vineyard  m  1859  showed 
17.7;  and  in  1860  it  gave  14.8;  the  three  years  varying  about  3  per 
cent.  The  samples  of  common  St,  Emillon  in  1858  showed  16.5  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit;  in  1859  the  same  vinevard  showed  15.4  per 
cent. ;  and  in  lo60  it  gave  16  per  cent. ; — thus  not  differing  more 
in  the  three  years  than  about  1  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  the  alcohol  by  measure  may  be  most  readily  esti- 
mated by  the  vaporimeter  of  M.  Geisler,  of  Bonn,  which  indicates 
the  amount  of  the  aleohol  by  the  tension  of  vapor  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature, from  the  fluid  containing  the  alcohol  forcing  up  a  column 
of  mercury.  Dr.  Parkes  gives  also  a  very  ready  process  by  evapora- 
tion, and  the  use  of  a  urinometer  (Prafiical  IL/gieve,  p.  220). 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  winCy  beer^ 
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or  spiriiSj  it  is  easy  to  calculate  by  simple  proportion  the  dose  of 
alcohol  administered.  For  example,  a  pint  bottle  of  Claret  (thirteen 
ounces),  of  the  strength  of  eleven  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  will  be  found 
to  contain  1.43  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol,  thus: 

100  :  11  :  :  13  —  1.43. 

It  is  the  basis  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Parkes  (L  c,  p,  224), 
which  says, — ^"  To  tell  how  much  pure  alcohol  is  taken  in  any  deJinUe 
quantity  ofrmne^  measure  the  wine  in  ounces^  and  multiply  it  by  the  per" 
centage  of  alcohol  with  a  decimal  point  before  iU^^ 

Acidity. — Free  acid  in  wine  is  a  necessary  result  of  its  fenaenta- 
tion.  Its  presence  is  likewise  necessary  for  the  evolution  of  the 
bouquet^  for  the  agreeableness  of  the  wine,  and  for  its  wholesomeness. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  popular  error  to  denounce  absolutely  the  existence 
of  acidity  in  wine.  The  relative  amx)unt  of  free  acid  present  in  anv 
particular  wine  is  a  very  important  point  to  determine.  Much 
error  prevails  respecting  the  relative  amount  of  acidity  in  different 
wines,  and  an  excessive  amount  of  free  acid  is  very  easily  disguised 
by  the  relative  sweetness  of  the  wine.  The  estimation  of  the  free 
acid  may  be  measured  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  contain- 
ing 530  grains  in  the  10,000  grain  measure »- 53  grammes  in  the 
litre';  and  the  amount  of  acidity  is  represented  by  determining  how 
many  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic  or  acetic  acid  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  soda  solution  will  neutralize.  The  details  of  the  process  are 
as  follow: 

(1.)  Take  50  or  100  c.  c.  of  recently  opened  wine;  (2.)  Add  from 
a  burette  a  standard  solution  of  soda,  in  small  portions  at  a  time 
(sa^  5  c.  c,  or  drop  by  drop);  (3.)  After  every  addition,  test  the 
fluid  by  moistening  a  thin  class  rod  or  feather  with  the  mixture, 
and  streak  it  across  some  well-prepared  violet  litmus  paper; — when 
the  streaks  cease  to  become  red,  the  analysis  is  complete ;  (4.)  Esti- 
mate how  much  of  the  standard  solution  has  been  used,  and  ex- 
press the  acidity  as  equal  to  so  many  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic 
or  acetic  acid.  Good  wine  contains  a  quantity  of  acid  that  is 
equivalent  to  from  300  to  450  grains  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid  in 
a  gallon.  Wines  with  less  than  300  grains  of  acid  in  a  gallon  are 
too  flat  to  be  drinkable  with  pleasure.  Wines  with  more  than  500 
grains  in  a  gallon  are  too  acid  to  be  pleasantly  drinkable ;  and  wines 
with  more  than  700  grains  in  a  gallon  are  undrinkably  sour  (Druitt's 
Report  on  Cheap  Wines ^  p.  178). 

It  is  also  very  important  to  get  at  the  quality  of  the  acid, — ^to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  dividing  the  volatile  from  the  non-volatile  (and 
less  digestible  acids).  A  large  amount  of  acid  and  acid  salts  may 
not  be  readily  digested ;  and  in  many  diseases  the  supply  of  acid  to 
the  system  is  a  tning  to  be  desired  or  prevented  (see  also  Parkes, 
I  (?.,  p.  219). 

The  necessary  standard  solutions  and  burette  apparatus  are  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  wiflin,  119  Bunhill  Row,  who  has  prepared  a  set  of 
apparatus  which  shows  all  that  chemistry  can  teach  of  the  quality 
of  wine;  by  Messrs.  Bulloch  &  Reynolds,  Hanover  Street,  London; 
also,  Harper  &  Sutton,  Operative  Chemists,  Norwich. 
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Svgar  is  characteristic  of  all  the  9weet  wines,  and  of  many  wines 
in  their  immature  condition.  Its  amount  tends  to  diminish  with 
age,  so  that  old  wines  of  the  sweet  sort  may  be  less  pernicious,  as 
r^ards  sugar,  than  the  new.  Sweet  wines,  or  wines  which  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  sugar,  are  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  are 
disposed  to  corpulence ;  and  they  are  extremely  injurious  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  the  formation  of  oxalic  dcid^  or  to  the  dis- 
charge of  sugar  in  the  urine.  Its  amount  in  any  particular  sample 
of  wine  is  best  determined  by  Soleil's  saccharimeter.  The  principle 
on  which  the  process  depends  is  that  the  varieties  of  sugar  possess 
the  power  of  twisting  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  which  is  transmitted  through  solutions  containing  these  varie- 
ties of  sugar.  Cane  sugar  and  alucose  twist  it  to  the  right  hand ; 
firuit  sugar  twists  it  to  the  left  nand.  All  gradation  lists  given  in 
Dooks  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  in  wines  are  purely  empirical,  and 
apply  only  to  the  particular  sample  of  wines  examined.  In  stating 
the  sweetness  of  Champagne,  for  example,  nobody  seems  to  notice 
that  it  is  a  manufactured  article;  and  that  the  quantity  of  syrup 
added  to  it  actually  varies  from  four  to  tioenty  per  cent.  The  Cnam- 
pftgne  known  as  ^^  stiU  "  has  no  sugar.  Some  sorts  of  Madeira  are 
also  nearly  free  from  sugar;  and  some  sorts  of  Sherry  are  much 
sweeter  than  well-fermented  Ports. 

The  correlation  of  sweetness  with  acidity  and  with  alcohol,  are 
most  important  points  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  easy 
digestion  of  wines ;  and  hence  they  are  all-important  for  the  phy- 
rician  to  know. 

The  Amount  of  Solids  may  be  learned  (approximately)  by  determin- 
ing the  specific  gravity  after  the  alcohol  is  driven  off.  A  low  specific 
gravity  shows  tnat  alcohol  has  been  added,  or  that  the  solids  are  in 
small  amount  (Parkes,  /.  <?.,  p.  226). 

The  following  table  gives  a  standard  for  the  determination  of  the 
solids  (Parkes,/.  <?.,  p.  Il8) : 


entity  AfUr 
noTaleokol. 

1004,  . 

1(108,  . 

1012,  . 

1016,  . 

1020,  . 


Per  wnt  of 
extnct. 

.  1 

.  2 

.  8 

.  4 

.  6 


SpeeiSe  icraTitT  after 
loea  of  eleohol. 


Per  eent.  of 
extract. 

1024, 6 

1028.1, 7 

1032.2, 8 

1036.3, 9 

1040.4, 10 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  especially  for  the  sake  of  invalids,  that 
so  few  wine  merchants  are  acquainted,  or  care  to  be  acquainted, 
with  the  chemical  constituents  of  their  different  wines.  Medical 
men  should,  therefore,  deal  only  with  those  wine  merchants  who 
will  tell  them  the  amount  at  least  of  the  several  constituents  in 
their  wines  that  have  been  referred  to — namely,  of  alcohol,  acids, 
suear,  solids — and  who  will  guarantee  the  wine  they  supply  as 
being  in  accordance  with  the  sample  of  which  they  give  the  analy- 
sis. The  sale-room  of  every  wine  merchant  ought  to  be  provided 
with  the  means  and  appliances  here  indicated  tor  ascertaining  the 
exact  amount  of  the  substances  contained  in  the  samples  of  wine 
they  ofter  for  sale.    The  amount  of  alcohol^  of  free  acid^  of  sugar  ^  and 
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of  solids  should  be  recorded  also  of  every  wine  on  importation,  so 
that  the  wine  merchant  may  be  able  to  watch  the  metamorphoses, 
in  respect  of  these  constituents,  effected  on  them  by  lapse  of  time. 
Wine  merchants  could  thus  materially  assist  the  ettorts  of  medical 
men  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  physicians  could  then  prescribe 
with  some  knowledge  of  what  they  were  prescribing;  and  to  that 
extent,  at  least,  the  welfare  of  invalids  and  the  sick  would  be  better 
cared  for. 

But  although  bv  ascertaining  these  facts  a  phvsician  may  pre- 
scribe with  better  knowledge  of  what  he  is  prescribing,  and  to  that 
extent  at  least  be  better  able  to  care  for  his  patients,  it  must  not 
be  concluded  that  chemistry  can  detect  everv  form  of  adulteration 
in  alcoholic  beverages.  As  Dr.  Druitt  justly  observes,  "  the  only 
real  test  for  wine  is  the  empirical  one.  it  is  impossible  to  saj  that 
such  a  wine  must  be  good  m  such  and  such  cases,  because  it  con- 
tains certain  ingredients.  .  .  .  The  stomach  is  the  real  test-tube  for 
wine ;  and  if  that  quarrels  with  it,  no  certificate  of  Liebiff  and  no 
analysis  are  worth  a  rush  "  {Report  on  Cheap  Wines^  p.  6).  W  ith  all 
possible  aids,  the  one  safeguard  against  fraud  is  to  deal  only  with 
wine  merchants  and  brewers  of  established  character  and  reputa- 
tion, who  will  be  above  attempting  to  dispose  of  unsound  or  adul- 
terated liquors ;  and  to  avoid  being  tempted  by  the  low  prices  of 
amateur  dealers  in  wine,  or  of  advertising  companies  and  others, 
obviously  more  anxious  to  sell  than  to  sell  only  the  purest  and  the 
best. 

The  principal  analyst  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  reports, 
that  he  found  illicit  ingredients  in  no  less  than  twenty  out  of  twenty- 
six  samples  of  beer  tested  lasted  year  (1865) ;  and  he  believes  that, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  detection,  the  practice  of  adulterating 
beer  with  poisonous  ingredients  is  much  more  prevalent  than  might 
be  inferred  from  the  small  number  of  discoveries  made.  These  sam- 
ples were  all  from  the  stores  of  licensed  brewers;  and  although, 
doubtless,  farther  adulterations  are  practised  by  the  retailers,  they 
are  probably  for  the  most  part  with  less  noxious  materials,  and 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  increasing  bulk — known  as  "  stretching.^* 
As  to  wines,  the  following  advertisement,  frequently  appearing  in 
the  Times,  shows  that  there  is  a  trade  openly  carried  on  in  this 
country  in  the  treatment  or  cure  of  bad  or  spurious  wines : 

"  Wine  merchants  having  wines  turned  acid  may  have  them  returned 
to  their  original  wholesome  perfection  in  two  or  three  days  by  applying 
to ,"  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  same  practices  prevail  abroad,  so  that 
"pure  as  imported  "  is  now  no  guarantee  for  purity  of  production. 
Himbro'  wine  has  been  shipped  from  London  to  Cadiz  and  back — 
an  operation  which  raises  the  price  of  the  stuft*  100  per  cent.  The 
custom-house  officers  have  lately  (1865)  stopped  a  large  quantity  of 
stuff  imported  as  "  ISherry ,"  which  had  not  a  drop  of  grape-juice  in 
its  composition ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  increased  con- 
sumption, and  increased  competition  for  low  prices  have  greatly 
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added  to  the  temptations  to  adulterate.  Such  liquors,  for  any  me- 
dicinal purposes,  must  be  worse  than  useless ;  and  whenever  W  ine, 
Brandy,  or  Beer  is  prescribed  medicinally,  they  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained from  ydne  merchants  or  brewers  of  the  hi^est  respecta- 
bility. Wine  merchants  are  generally  quite  willing  to  sell  in  small 
quantities  either  ynne  or  spirits — a  recent  change  m  licensing  laws 
enabling  them  to  do  so,  and  so  making  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
send  to  the  public-house  when  only  a  single  bottle  is  wanted. 

The  blindly  empirical  and  routine  mode  in  which  alcoholic  bev- 
erages are  generalljr  prescribed,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  their  con- 
stitution and  genuineness,  and  the  importance  of  them  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  or  of  ill-health,  renders  it  advisable  in  a  text-book 
to  insist  fullv  on  these  topics,  believing  that  the  Physician  cannot 
cope  successfully  with  diseases,  and  especially  with  constitutional 
DissASBS  and  the  ill-health  with  which  they  are  associated,  unless  he 
learns  judiciously  to  use  the  immense  power  at  his  disposal  in  the 
influence  of  dietj  water ^  and  alcoholic  beveraaes,  as  agents  m  the  man- 
agement of  the  system  during  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms 
01  these  diseases.  For  much  valuable  information  on  wines,  given 
in  a  very  pleasing  form,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Report  on  the 
Cheap  Wines  from  France^  Italy ^  Austria^  Greece^  and  Hungary ; 
their  Q}udity^  nholesorneness^  Price^  and  their  Use  in  Diet  and  Medi- 
cine, by  Robert  Druitt,  Esq.,  F.R.C.P.,  1865. 


LOCAL  DISEASES ;  or,  DISEASES  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  WHICH 
CERTAIN  LESIONS  COME  TO  BE  LOCALIZED. 


CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL  NATURE   OF   THE   DISEASES  COMPREHEKl>£D  IN  THIS   CLAS6. 

This  class  is  intended  to  comprehend  all  those  diseases  which 
affect  the  structure  of  special  organs  or  particular  parts  of  the 
body,  which  lead  to  marked  disturbance  of  their  functions. 

IjOcbI  affections  are  often  accompanied  by  constitutional  symp- 
toms. Such  symptoms  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  when  they 
succeed  to  ana  depend  upon  the  existence  of  the  local  lesion.  Many 
diseases  where  the  lesions  are  strictly  localized  and  defined  are 
really  the  results  of  constitutional  or  zymotic  disease ;  and  many 
have  l)een  already  described  under  the  several  diseases  that  have 
been  considered  in  the  previous  pa^es  of  this  work.  The  local  af- 
fection in  such  cases  is  often  so  striking  and  important  that  it  has 
especially  challenged  attention,  while  the  constitutional  state  from 
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which  it  may  have  sprung  is  as  yet  concealed  and  unknown.  Not 
a  few  cutaneous  eruptions  are  of  this  nature ;  so  also  are  some  fonnB 
of  dropsy. 

The  diseases  about  to  be  considered  are  essentially  characterized 
by  more  or  less  defined  local  lesions,  of  the  nature  of — (a.)  Catarrh^ 
or  increased  flow  of  secreted  fluid;  (b.)  Inflammation  of  the  suppur 
rativCj  ulcerative^  plastic^  pycernic^  rheumatic^  gouiy^  syphilitic^  scrofur 
lous^  or  gonorrhoecd  ;  of  the  nature  of — (c.)  branarene  ;  (d.)  Passine 
congestion;  (e.)  Extravasation  of  Uood^ or  hemoTTiitL^;  (i.)  Dropsy; 
(g.)  Fibrous  deposits  ;  (h.)  Altered  dim^nsions^  as  dilatations^  contrary- 
tions^  hypertrophy^  atrophy  ;  fi.)  Degenerations^  amyloid  or  lardaceous^ 
fatty ^  atheromatous^  pigmental^  calcareous^  fibroid  ;  (k.)  Syphilitic  ;  (l.> 
Caneer ;  (m.)  Non-rnalignant  tumors;  (n.)  Cyst;  (o.)  Scrofula^  with 
or  without  tubercle  ;  (p.)  Parasitic  lesions ;  (q.)  Calculus  and  concre- 
tions ;  (r.)  Malformations ;  (s.)  Injuries ;  (t.)  Functional  diseases. 


CHAPTER   IL 


GENERAL   REMARKS  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF   BRAIN  DISEASES,   AND 
DISEASES  GENERALLY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

It  is  with  nerve-texture,  as  composing  the  essential  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  contained  within  the  cranium,  and  distributed  as 
nerves  throughout  the  bodv,  that  we  have  to  deal  in  describing 
the  local  diseases  of  this  order. 

The  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  the  study  of  the  nervous 
system  cannot  be  surpassed  either  in  a  physiological  or  patho- 
logical point  of  view.  The  truth  and  force  of  this  statement  will 
be  more  especially  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  nerves 
are  the  channels  of  Sensation  ;  that  nervous  textures  compose  the 
organs  which  conduct  the  influence  of  the  will  to  the  muscles,  be- 
fore motion  can  take  place ;  and  that  while  the  textures  which 
constitute  the  nervous  centres  associate  Sensation  on  the  one  hand, 
they  at  the  same  time  balance  and  coordinate  the  motions  of  the 
body  on  the  other.  And  that,  lastly,  being  the  seat  of  the  various 
mental  processes  through  which  Sensation^  Volition^  Memory^  Judg- 
ment^ and  all  mental  acts  are  expressed,  the  pathological  relations  of 
the  nervous  texture  contained  within  the  cranium  or  distributed 
throughout  the  body,  are  perhaps  the  highest  and  most  important, 
in  a  scientific,  philanthropic,  and  sanitary  point  of  view,  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  physician  can  be  directed. 

The  student  is  therefore  called  upon  to  give  the  Brain  diseases 
and  those  of  the  Nervous  System  generally,  a  large  share  of  his 
study. 

The  varied  phenomena  connected  with  the  morbid  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system  must  be  examined  from  the  following  points  of 
view,  namely :  (1.)  The  purely  anatomical  structure  of  the  Brain 
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and  Nerves ;  (2.)  The  chemical  composition  and  properties  of  the 
nenrons  substance ;  (3.)  The  physiological  relations  of  the  several 
parts ;  (4.)  The  morbid  and  patnological  relations.  Each  of  these 
methods  of  study  and  investigation  will  mutually  illustrate  one 
another ;  and  it  is  onl^  from  a  consideration  of  all  of  them  con- 
jointly that  we  can  arnve  at  the  Natural  History  of  a  case,  and  so 
act  for  the  best  in  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  Every 
student  knows  how  very  many  physiological  doctrines  regarding 
the  Brain  and  Nerves  receive  elucidation  from  accurately  de- 
termined anatomical  information ;  and  so  such  knowledge  tends  to 
explain  various  points  in  the  pathology  of  cerebral  diseases.  He 
need  only  be  here  reminded  of  the  phenomena  explained  by  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramids  in  the  raedvUa  oblongata;  how  the 
continuity  of  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  upwards  to  the  cephalic 
centres  explains  various  secondary  lesions  of  the  brain  as  a  conse- 
quence of  lesions  in  the  spinal  cord  altered  by  paralysis  (Drs. 
Jorown-Sequard,  Turck,  and  Waller);  and,  lastly,  the  interesting 
observations  made  by  Drs.  Walshe  and  H.  Bence  Jones  regarding 
the  excretion  of  sulphates  and  phosphates  bv  the  urine  in  a,cute 
chorea^  delirium  tremens^  and  inflammation  of  tne  brain  itself.  These 
observations  show,  to  some  extent,  how  accurate  chemical  and 
anatomical  investigations  may  become  valuable  in  the  elucidation 
of  morbid  phenomena  occurring  in  living  bodies. 
Anatomical  Constitaents  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves The  nervous 


texture  may  be  simply  considered  as  arranged  into  three  great 
divisions: 

1.  A  large  quantity  of  nervous  matter  collected  into  one  mass, 
and  contained  in  one  cavity — the  cerebro-spinal.  This  mass  is 
called  the  Brain  and  Spinal  cord^  or  Encephalon^  or  Cerebrospinal 
aziSj  or  central  part  of  tne  nervous  system;  and  is  composed  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  sensori-motor  ganglia,  and  spinal  cord. 

2.  A  nervous-texture,  arranged  in  the  form  of  long,  continuous 
cords  or  threads,  mutual  I  v  connected,  and  running  in  every  di- 
rection throughout  the  body.     These  are  simply  called  the  Nerves. 

8.  An  accumulation  of  peculiar  nervous  substance,  in  the  form  of 
small,  round,  and  somewhat  oval  masses,  called  "^an^/ut,"  variously 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
forming  what  is  known  as  the  Sympathetic  system. 

Ckemical  Composition  of  Brain  and  Nerve-TiMue. — The  white  or  gray 
matter  of  the  brain  has  been  generally  taken  to  represent  pure 
nerve-substance.  It  consists  of  albumen,  fatty  matter,  salts,  and 
from  }ths  to  |ths  of  water.  The  fatty  constituents  are  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  two  of  them,  being  acid  compounds,  contain  a  large 
amount  of  phosphorus,  from  8  to  10  parts  in  1000  of  the  mass,  or 
^,th  to  ,',jth  of  the  whole  solid  matter.  This  is  continually  being 
metamorphosed  during  functional  and  morbid  changes  of  the  nerve- 
substance  ;  and  the  amount  of  alkaline  phosphates  m  the  urine  may 
be  taken  in  some  measure  as  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  nerve- 
tissue  disintegrated,  the  earthy  phosphates  being  disregarded,  inas- 
much as  they  have  been  shown  mainly  to  depend  on  the^  quantity 
taken  in  the  food.    The  phosphorus  set  free  by  disintegration  of  the 
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nervous  tissue  unites,  in  the  form  of  an  acid,  with  the  alkaline  basis 
in  the  blood,  and  is  then  separated  by  the  kidneys  and  discharged 
with  the  urine. 

Weight  of  the  Brain  and  its  Parts. — ^In  appreciating  morbid  states 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  textures  after  death,  it  is  useful  to  remem- 
ber that  the  absolute  and  specific  weights  of  the  brain  range  within 
certain  limits,  consistent  with  the  healthy  exercise  of  function.  The 
following  statements  are  made  of  standard  numbers  for  reference 
and  comparison  illustrative  of  this  point : 

Absolute  Weight. — ^The  absolute  weight  of  the  brain  or  encephalic 
mass  varies  in  concurrence  with  variations  of  age,  body-weight,  and 
height  of  persons ;  and  generally  it  may  be  stated  as  in  tne  table 
on  p.  271,  compiled  from  the  valuable  records  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  28th  February,  1861,  by  Dr.  Robert  Boyd,  the 
Physician  to  the  Somerset  County  Lunatic  Asylum. 

It  is  by  accurate  observations  such  as  these  that  the  gradual 
growth  of  every  organ  of  the  body  is  demonstrated  to  advance 
slowly  and  in  concurrence  with  advancing  age  and  increase  of  body- 
weight.  It  is  now  also  a  matter  of  experience,  although  too  often 
overlooked,  that  the  functions  and  organs  of  the  body,  and  bv  no 
means  rarely  the  brain  and  the  Intellect,  may  be  injured  for  life  by 
pressing  upon  them  too  hardly  and  continuously  •  in  early  years. 
Whatever  theory  we  hold  (as  to  the  functions  of  the  brain  or  Mind^, 
"  it  is  certain  that  the  powers  of  the  brain  are  only  gradually  devel- 
oped ;  and  that  if  forced  into  premature  exercise,  they  are  impaired 
by  the  eftbrt.  This  is  a  maxim,  indeed,  of  great  import,  applying 
to  the  condition  and  culture  of  every  faculty  or  function  of  body 
and  of  Mind,  and  singularly  so  to  the  Memory,  which  forms  in  one 
sense  the  foundation  of  intellectual  life.  A  regulated  exercise  short 
of  fatigue  is  improving  to  it  (and  to  all  faculties  or  functions),  but 
we  are  bound  to  refrain  from  goading  it  by  constant  and  laborious 
efforts  in  early  life,  and  before  the  instrument  is  strengthened  to  its 
work,  or  it  decays  under  our  hands  "  (Sir  Ilenry  Holland's  Mental 
Pathology), 

Bulk. — The  bulk  of  the  encephalon  varies  from  65  to  84  cubic 
inches. 

Specific  Gravity. — The  result  of  recent  observations  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Britain,  shows  that  any  considerable  change  in  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  cerebral  substance  is  incompatible  with  a  healthy 
exercise  of  the  nervous  functions. 

To  Dr.  John  Charles  Bucknill,  Physician  to  the  Devon  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  medical  science  is  indebted  for  the  first  most  ex- 
tended account  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and 
i^s  relation  to  disease,  and  more  especially  to  atrophy  and  paralysis. 
The  following  are  the  general  results  of  his  observations  as  detailed 
in  Th^  Lancet^  25th  December,  1852,  and  for  the  most  part  made 
upon  patients  laboring  under  different  forms  of  mental  disease : 

(1.)  Average  specific  gravity  of  healthy  brain,  1.036.  (2.)  In  pa- 
ralysis of  a  chronic  character,  complicated  with  insanity,  the  specific 
gravity  ranged  between  1.036  to  1.046.  (3.)  In  some  acute  cases  the 
specific  gravity  was  as  high  as  1.052.    (4.)  In  paralysis  terminating 
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Tabus  showino  thb  Relative  Averages  of  Body- Weight  and  the 
Wkioht  of  Cerebral  Organs  as  to  Age  and  Height. 
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.5 
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14 
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Male,    .    . 
Female,     . 

98      3.5 

87      0 

66.6 
62.0 

42.06 
37.92 

5.16 
4.74 

.91 

48.2 
43.09 

40 
to 

50 

1 

Male,    .    . 
Female,     . 

102      0 
84      9.5 

66.8 
62.0 

41.48 
37.12 

6.22 
4.69 

1.06 
.89 

47.76 
42.81 

50 

to 

■  60 

Male,    .    . 
Female,     . 

102      0.5 
86      0 

66.0 
62.0 

41.09 
37.38 

6.13 
4.62 

.98 
.86 

47.44 
43.12 

;  60 

'   to 
1  70 

Male,    .    . 
Female,     . 

103    13 
86    14 

66.7 
61.6 

40.21 
37.13 

4.98 
4.68 

.97 
.83 

46.4 
42.69 

1   70 
to 
80 

Male,    .    . 
Female, 

106    13 
80      4 

66.7 
61.0 

1    39.6 

1 

35.58 

4.97 
4.47 

.94 

.88 

45.6 
41.27 

80    : 
to    ! 

90    • 

1          1 
1          1 

Male,    .    . 
Female,     . 

99      0 
79      0 

66.7 
60.0 

1    39.62 

1 

34.47 

4.79 
4.47 

.89 

.82 

45.34 
39.77 

bjr  coma,  1.040.  (5.)  In  paralysis  terminating  by  syncoj>e  or  asthe- 
nia, 1.036  to  1.039.  (6.)  In  general  terms,  a  nigher  specific  gravity 
was  found  when  life  terminated  by  coma  or  asphyxia,  than  when 
it  ended  by  syncope  or  asthenia. 
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In  addition  to  these  observations,  an  able  and  elaborate  paper 
has  since  been  published  by  Dr.  Sankey,  showing  the  relative  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  gray  ana  white  matter  of  the  brain,  and  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  nature  as  to  mmish  very  copious  data  for  comparing  mor- 
bid states  with  the  standard  of  health.  The  following  are  the 
ffeneral  results  of  his  researches,  as  given  in  The  British  and  Foreign 
Medieo-Chirurgical  Review  for  January,  1853,  p.  267 : 

2.)  Mean  specific  gravity  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain  in 
er  sex,  1.034.  (2.)  In  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  life  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  gray  matter  is  below  the  mean.  (8.)  The 
cerebral  substance  acquires  its  greatest  density  in  males  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  and  in  females  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty.  (4.)  The  density  diminishes  with  prolonged  illness.  (5.) 
It  decreases  with  a  lapse  of  time  after  death  in  the  ratio  of  .001  for 
every  twenty-four  hours.  (6.)  A  density  of  .006  above  the  average 
indicates  the  existence  of  the  following  conditions  durine  life :  Acute 
cerebral  symptoms,  or  chronic  disease  with  no  cerebral  symptoms, 
or  only  slight  delirium ;  also  with  conditions  associated  with  hyper- 
emia.   (7.)  Mean  specific  gravity  of  white  matter,  1.041. 

Both  sets  of  observations  referred  to  above  have  been  made  upon 
the  brain  as  a  whole  ;  and  as  the  observations  of  Dr.  Sankey  show 
that  no  constant  relation  exists  between  the  absolute  weight  of  the 
brain  and  its  specific  gravity,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  brain 
as  we  do  its  anatomy — namely,  by  comparative  observations  on  its 
central  'parts  or  ganglia. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Bucknill  published  his  observations  I  was  en- 

fa^ed  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
rain,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  central  ganglia^  ana  which  are 
now  generally  regarded  as  the  parts  more  immediately  related  to 
the  combined  exercise  of  sensory  and  motor  functions.  Tliese  centres 
consist  of  the  corpora  striata;  thalami  optici ;  tiihercula  quadriaemina  ; 
and  the  large  mass  of  vesicular  nervous  matter  associatea  with  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  hemispheres  and  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum.  While 
these  parts  are  the  immediate  seats  of  the  origins  of  the  nerves,  they 
may  be  looked  upon  as  parts  where  some  changes  in  connection  with 
the  functions  of  special  nerves  are  constantly  going  on,  of  such  a 
kind  that  a  result  is  expressed  through  "  Volition,  Perception,  or 
Emotion,  or  the  balancing  or  co-ordinating  of  movements '  (Todd.) 
These  parts  have  a  specific  gravity  as  fellows :  The  central  gan- 
glia, 1.040  to  1.047 ;  the  cerebrum,  1.030  to  1.048 ;  the  cerebellum, 
1.038  to  1.049. 

The  same  kind  of  morbid  states  which  modified  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  brain-substance,  as  recorded  by  Drs.  Bucknill  and 
Sankey,  also  manifest  their  influence  on  the  central  parts.  Thus 
death,  by  ewna,  and  especially  in  typhus  fever ^  was  indicated  by  an 
extremely  high  specific  gravity ;  and  wnile  it  was  observed  that  a 
slight  difterence  was  common  in  most  cases  when  similar  parts  on 
opposite  sides  were  compared,  it  is  presumed  that  further  observa- 
tion, extended  in  this  direction,  especially  in  cases  of  hemiplegia, 
may  lead  to  important  results.  In  one  case  of  choreic  hemiplegia 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  investigating,  the  specific 
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gravity  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  on  the  right  side 
was  found  to  be  1.025,  while  the  specific  gravity  of  the  correspond 
ing  parts  on  the  left  side  was  observed  to  be  1.031  {Glasgow  Med. 
JoumeUy  No.  1,  1853). 

Pathologioal  Eelations  of  the  Nervous  Organs  and  Texture Our 

knowledge  of  these  relations  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  for  the 
following  reasons:  (1.)  The  functions  of  the  various  parts  which, 
connects  together,  constitute  the  encephalon,  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined accurately.  (2.)  The  inconstancy  and  irregularity  of  the 
functional  disorders  which  accompany  the  morbid  state  of  the 
nerve^ubstance  render  it  difficult  to  interpret  the  value  of  the 
symptoms  by  which  the  nervous  diseases  are  manifested.  (3.)  Some 
OT  the  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  which  are  marked 
by  the  most  violent  symptoms  during  life,  such  as  epilepsy^  chorea^ 
tetanus  J  and  hydrophobia^  leave  after  death  no  constant  lesion  capable 
of  being  detected  with  the  unaided  eye,  or  even  by  microscopic 
examination ;  while  tumors  and  serious  destruction  of  the  nervous 
mass  may  exist  during  life  without  producing  any  severe  or  pathog- 
nomonic symptoms  wnatever.  (4.)  We  have  no  means  of  applying 
phvsical  diagnosis  to  the  cranium,  as  we  have  to  the  chest,  although 
It  has  been  proposed  bv  some  (Drs.  John  Fisher  and  Whitney)  to 
fomid  diagnosis  upon  (jerebral  Auscultation,  For  an  abstract  of  the 
nature  of  the  investigations  "  On  the  Auscultation  of  the  Brain  " 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Wood's  Practice  of  Medicine^  vol.  ii,  p.  621, 
and  also  to  a  notice  of  Henning's  "  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the 
Sounds  perceptible  about  the  I^ad  and  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Spinal  Column  in  Children,"  in  Med.-Chir,  Review  for  1857,  p.  528. 

The  ^neral  principles  on  which  the  pathological  relations  of  the 
brain  aiseases  are  determined,  rest  upon  the  anatomical,  chemical, 
clinical,  and  physiological  facts  now  accurately  known.  An  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  anatomy  is  most  essential  in  the  study  of  disease 
of  the  nervous  system. 

In  connection  with  the  physiological  view  of  the  subject  there 
are  several  cardinal  facts  which  must  be  constantly  kept  in  remem- 
brance, and  which  may  be  shortly  referred  to  here. 

There  are  separate  and  distinct  functions  performed  by  the  gray 
and  ichite  matter  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
centres  and  organs.  Reasoning  from  the  general  properties  known 
to  be  possess^  by  cells  in  other  structures,  it  is  now  a  generally 
receiv«l  doctrine,  that  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  centres  are  the  seat  or  source  of  that  force  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  "  nervous  force^  nervous  power ^  or  nervous 
injlximrey^  and  which  makes  itself  known  by  sensation  and  motion^ 
as  also  by  the  various  ways  in  which  the  mental  acts  are  expressed. 
The  white  nerve-filfres  are  in  connection  with  the  gray  or  cell-elements 
of  the  nervous  tissue,  conducting  from  and  to  these  centres  the 
** influences"  which  are  sent  to,  or  which  originate  there  and  are 
thence  sent  forth. 

The  union  of  the  nerve-tubes  with  the  nerve-corpuscles  is  8up- 
powMl  to  be  connected  with  the  transference  of  action  from  one 
nerve-fibre  to  another,  as  in  reflex  a/'tion. 

YOL.  II.  IS 
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• 

It  18  likewise  a  remarkable  fact  that  each  nerve-fibre  in  a  fascicu- 
lus acts  quite  independently  from  end  to  end, — quite  isolated  from 
the  Others  in  its  vicinity ;  and  thus  at  once  we  have  the  enunciation 
of  three  distinct  sets  of  physiological  phenomena  associated  with 
the  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

Firsts — Phenomena  of  Isolated  Conduction. — Exalted  or  diminished 
action  is  presented  by  that  nerve-fibre  only  which  is  affected  by  the 
irritating  or  depressing  cause,  and  the  adjoining  fibre,  though  in 
ever  such  close  approximation,  is  not  implicated. 

Second^ — Phenomena  of  Sympathy  or  Irradiation  of  Sensations. — 
That  irritation  is  propagated  from  a  fibre  originally  excited  to  other 
centripetal  nerves. 

Thirds — The  Phenomena  of  Intelligence. — The  brain  furnishes  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, properly  so  called,  such  as  the  Emotions,  Passions,  Volition, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  essential  to  Sensation. 

That  the  evolution  of  power  or  nerve-force  immediately  con- 
nected with  Mind  is  dependent  on  or  emanates  from  the  hemi- 
spherical ^an^lia,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  following  facts :  (1.) 
In  the  animal  kingdom  generally  a  correspondence  is  oDserved  W 
tween  the  quantity  of  gray  matter,  the  depth  of  the  convolutions, 
and  the  sagacity  of  the  animal.  (2.)  At  birth  the  gray  matter  of 
the  cerebrum  is  very  defective,  so  much  so  that  the  convolutions 
are,  as  it  were,  in  the  first  stage  of  formation,  being  only  marked 
out  by  superficial  fissures,  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  and 
as  the  gray  substance  increases.  Intelligence  becomes  developed. 
(3.)  The  results  of  experiments  have  shown  that,  on  slicing  away 
the  brain,  the  animal  becomes  more  dull  and  stupid  in  proportion 
to  the  (juantity  of  gray  substance  removed.  (4.)  Clinical  ODserva- 
tion  points  out  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been 
found  to  commence  at  the  circumference  of  the  brain,  and  proceed 
towards  the  centre,  the  mental  faculties  are  affected  first — e.  g., 
meningitis^  and  the  like ;  whereas  in  those  diseases  which  commence 
at  the  central  parts  of  the  organ,  and  proceed  towards  the  circum- 
ference, the  mental  faculties  are  affected  last — e.  g.,  tumors  in  the 
central  white  substance. 

The  white  tubular  matter  in  the  form  of  the  diverging  fibres  of 
the  brain  conduct  influences,  originating  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia^ 
to  the  nerves  of  the  head  and  trunk ;  while  they  also  conduct,  in  an 
inverse  manner,  the  impressions  made  on  the  peripheral  parts  up  to 
the  cerebral  convolutions. 

The  spinal  cord,  by  its  connection  T\dth  the  brain,  furnishes  the 
conditions  necessary  for  combined  movements ;  and  that  its  nervous 
force  is  also  dependent  upon  its  gray  matter  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  following  facts : 

(1.)  The  universal  connection  of  the  gray  matter  with  all  motor 
nerves.  (2.)  Increased  quantity  of  the  gray  matter  in  those  portions 
of  the  spinal  cord  whence  issue  large  nervous  trunks.  (3.)  The  col- 
lection of  gray  matter  in  comparatively  large  masses  at  the  origin 
of  such  nerves  in  the  lower  animals  as  furnish  peculiar  organs  re- 
quiring a  large  quantity  of  nerve-power,  as  in  the  Torpedo^  Gym- 
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nahis  electricus^  and  Silurus,  (4.)  Clinical  observation  shows  that  in 
cases  where  the  central  portion  of  the  cord  is  affected  previous  to 
the  external  portion,  the  individual  retains  the  sensibility  and  power 
of  moving  tne  limbs,  but  wants  the  power  to  stand  or  walk; 
whereas,  when  disease  commences  in  the  meninges  of  the  cord,  pain, 
twitching,  convulsions,  numbness  or  paralysis  indicates  lesion  in 
the  white  conducting  matter. 

Independent  endowment  of  nerves  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
whatever  be  the  stimulus  which  calls  their  power  into  action,  a  uni- 
form functional  result  is  obtained ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
nerves  are  not  altogether  the  mere  conducting  tubes  of  a  stimulus 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  are  in  some  respects  the  seats,  or 
agents,  or  apparatus  of  power. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  brain  alone  furnishes  conditions  neces- 
sary for  Intelligence,  the  spinal  cord  conditions  essential  to  Move- 
ment ;  and  together  they  furnish  conditions  connected  with  the  bal- 
ancine  and  co-ordination  of  motor  and  sensific  power. 

In  Sealing  with  the  diseases  of  this  order, — the  Cephalici^ — ^it  is 
incumbent  on  the  physician  to  ascertain,  as  correctly  as  possible, 
the  locality  of  the  lesion^  the  nature  of  the  affection^  and  the  anatomical 
condition  of  the  part  affected.    Although  it  has  been  sometimes  as- 
serted that  it  is  of  little  practical  importance  to  discriminate  accu- 
rately between  diseases  of  one  part  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes 
and  those  of  another,  because  the  treatment  may  be  the  same  for 
all,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  science — ^because  "  knowledge  is  powei:," 
and  because  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  must  eventually 
alleviate  the  sufferings  and  lessen  the  sorrows  of  humanity — the 
sooner  such  doctrines  are  ignored  the  better  for  the  Science  of  Med- 
icine ;  and,  moreover,  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession  are 
b^inning  to  appreciate  the  principle  that  diagnosis  should  be  car- 
ried as  far  as  possible.     To  the  advanced  student,  who  would  desire 
more  minute  mformation  to  guide  him  in  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  brain  diseases  than  can  be  given  in  a  text-book  of  medicine,  he 
ii  recommended  to  study  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  on  the  Diagnosis 
of  Diseases  of  the  Brain^  Spinal  Cord^  and  Nerves^  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Sanders,  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  H.  Jackson,  of  the 
London  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Lockhart  Clark,  and  the  comprehensive 
manual  of  Tuke  and  Bucknill  On  Insanity.    From  these  and  other 
works  the  general  remarks  and  descriptions  of  brain  diseases  have 
been  mainly  compiled  ;  and  the  method  of  classifying  the  phenomena 
of  these  diseases  adopted  by  Dr.  Reynolds  has  been  followed  through- 
out this  text-book 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GUIDES  TO   THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF   BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

1.  As  to  Locality  or  Site  of  Lesion As  yet  we  are  able  only  in 

some  cases  of  tumors  of  the  encephalon  to  define  their  locality  as  to 
whether  they  are  in  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  or  central  ganj^lia. 

With  regard  to  the  cerebrum,  it  may  be  determined  m  the 
majority  of  structural  diseases  which  lateral  half  is  affected,  and 
in  particular  cases  it  may  be  predicated  with  strong  probability 
that  the  lesion  is  situated  in  some  one  of  the  foUowmg  sites :  (1.) 
The  substance  of  the  hemispheres  (cortical  or  central);  (2.)  The 
ventricles, — ^hemorrhage  into  these  cavities,  for  example,  may  some- 
times be  distinguished  from  effusion  into  the  substance  of  the 
hemisphere ;  (3.)  The  base  of  the  brain ;  or  (4.)  Its  superior  surface. 
Inflammation  of  the  brain-substance  and  of  the  menmges  presents 
different  symptoms  when  occurring  in  the  two  last-mentioned 
situations. 

In  the  present  state  of  science  we  are  unable  to  localize  exactly 
either  the  diseases  of  the  cerebellum  or  of  the  central  ganglia  of  the 
brain  from  symptoms  during  life. 

Diseases  of  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  may  be  discovered  by  the 
history  and  progress  of  a  case  from  those  of  the  dura  muter  ;  and 
sometmies  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  meningitis  of  the  base  from 
that  of  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  chiefly  from  the  influence  which 
the  diseased  meninges  exercise  upon  the  fimctiouB  of  the  parts 
beneath.  Disease  of  the  dura  mater^  for  example,  may  often  also  be 
inferred  from  morbid  conditions  discoverable  in  the  organs  of  special 
sense^  or  from  disease  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium^  or  of  the  integu- 
ments or  scalp. 

With  regard  to  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  similar  grounds 
for  diagnosis  exist ;  and  the  locality  of  the  lesions  may  often  be 
correctly  referred  to  the  anatomical  regions  of  the  cord,  to  certain 
columns  of  its  substance^  to  the  white  or  gray  nervesid)Stance  of  which 
it  is  composed,  or  to  the  coverings.  It  is  of  importance  in  cases  of 
diseases  of  the  nervous  trunks  to  know  which  set  of  the  cranial 
nerves  are  affected ;  and  in  relation  to  the  spinal  nerves  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  diseases  of  the  anterior  from  those  of  the 
posterior  roots,  as  well  as  the  region  of  the  cord  from  which  the 
diseased  roots  proceed. 

The  groimds  of  diagnosis  of  the  locality  of  nervous  diseases 
generally  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

I.  The  brain  is  presumed  to  be  the  seat  of  lesion  when  several  of  the 
special  senses  are  simultaneously  affected ;  when  Perception^  Ideation^ 
Volition^  and  special  Sensation^  are  affected :  when  the  muscles  and  gen- 
eral sensory  nerves  are  implicated  longitudinally  and  unilaterally  (hemi- 
plegia) ;  when  muscles  situated  so  high  as  those  of  the  face  and  tongue 
are  involved,  and  the  orbicularis  of  the  eyelids  does  not  share  in  their  affec- 
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tion.  In  these  rare  cases  of  bilateral  (or  transverse)  paralysis  (para- 
plegia) resulting  fh>m  some  cerebral  change,  the  symptoms  at  some  period 
of  the  case  have  generally  referred  to  the  head  (by  their  special  charac- 
ter), so  that,  by  a  combination  of  the  two  classes  of  observations,  the 
general  diagnosis  may  almost  universally  be  established. 

II.  The  spinal  cord  is  presumed  to  be  the  organ  affected  when  the 
symptoms  of  motory  and  sensory  character  are  distributed  transversely  or 
bilaterally,  inducing  paraplegia  or  transverse  spasms ;  when  the  mental 
functions  are  unchanged.  The  precise  locality  may  be  estimated  some- 
times from  anatomy  of  the  spinal  nerves.  If  the  lesion  or  disease  is  high, 
speech,  deglutition,  or  respiration  may  be  Impaired.  There  is  often 
erection  of  the  penis,  and  the  retention  or  voluntary  discharge  of  fasces 
or  urine. 

III.  The  nerv€4runk8  are  presumed  to  be  the  seat  of  lesion  when  the 
symptoms  are  referable  to  an  isolated  muscle,  or  group  of  muscles,  or  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  sensory  surface.  When  paralysis  is  the  symptom, 
the  irritability  of  the  muscles  to  electric  stimulation  is  quickly  lost,  and 
the  symptoms  show  no  disposition  to  wander  from  the  special  localities 
affected  (Reynolds). 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  meningeal  from  cerebral  diseases 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  tabular  form,  for  comparison  and 
reference : 


CEREBRAL   DISEASE. 

1.  From  the  outset,  or  from  a 
very  early  stage  of  development, 
there  is  loss  of  some  one  or  more 
of  the  proper  nervous  functions, 
such  as  paralysis,  anaesthesia,  loss 
of  memory. 

2.  Cerebral  disease  is  not  com- 
monly attended  by  high-marked 
exaggeration  of  function,  such  as 
forious  delirium,  convulsions,  in- 
tense hypersesthesia,  pain,  or  ten- 
derness. 


3.  Little  vascular  excitement  at- 
tends cerebral  disease,  nor  is  there 
frequently  any  highly-marked  gen- 
eral disturbance. 

4.  Paralysis  and  Anaesthesia,  los- 
ses of  Volition,  Ideation,  Perception, 
tnd  the  like,  characterize  cerebral 
disease. 


MENINGEAL  DISEASE. 

1.  It  is  not  till  some  time  after 
the  detection  of  signs  of  disease  that 
diminution  or  loss  of  nervous  func- 
tion takes  place. 


2.  The  subsequent  diminution  or 
loss  of  nervous  function  which  suc- 
ceeds the  prolonged  existence  of 
"  head  symptoms  "  is  generally  pre- 
ceded, in  cases  of  meningeal  disease, 
by  extremely  severe  excitement  or 
exaggeration  of  functions,  such  as 
pain,  tenderness,  furious  delirium, 
or  convulsions. 

3.  In  meningeal  affections  there 
is  usually  much  local  vascular  ex- 
citement, with  general  disturbance. 

4.  Spasms,  convulsions,  pain,  and 
delirium,  are  the  general  features  of 
meningeal  disease. 


In  diagnosing  the  locality  of  diseases  of  the  brain  generally,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  first  instance,  the  intrinsic  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  properly  constitute  the  order  cephalici; 
also  local  diseases  from  nervous  complications  of  other  diseases  not 
of  a  local  kind.    It  is  necessary  also  to  distinguish  affections  of  the 
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brain^  spinal  cordj  and  nerves^  as  much  as  possible  from  each  other ; 
and,  lastly,  to  separate  diseases  of  the  meninges  fr^m  cerebral  lesions. 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  history  of  the  case  that  nervous  symptoms 
peculiar  to  the  Specific  or  Constitutional  class  of  diseases  are  to  be 
distinguished.  It  is  also  generally  worthy  of  notice  that  symptoms 
referable  to  altered  nervous  functions  are  the  earliest  indications  of 
intrinsic  or  local  diseases  of  the  organs  of  the  nervous  system;  and 
that  when  general  disease  exists  of  a  Specific  or  Constitutional  kind, 
the  nervous  symptoms  are  secondary  in  relation  to  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  compared  with  the  earbest  manifestation  of  symptoms 
of  ill-health. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  vomiting^  as  a  symptom  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, is  one  which  must  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  Regarding  this 
symptom.  Dr.  Reynolds  makes  the  following  remarks:  "The  inti- 
mate sympathy"  subsisting  between  the  stomach  and  the  head  is  a 
matter  of  daily  observation.  Headache  from  gastric  disturbance 
is  as  common  as  vomiting  from  cerebral  derangement.  In  children 
especially,  the  existence  of  obstinate  vomiting  is  indicative  of  head 
rather  than  of  stomach  disease.  A  consideration  of  the  following 
points  rfor  comparison  tabulated)  may  lead  to  the  discrimination  of 
the  patnological  significance  of  this  symptom : 


OASTRIG   OR   HEPATIC   VOMITING. 

1.  There  is  nausea,  which  is  re- 
lieved, at  all  events  temporarily,  by 
the  discharge. 


2.  The  tongue  is  foul,  the  con- 
junctivae often  yellowish,  and  the 
headache  secondary  in  respect  of 
time. 

3.  Griping  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
diarrhoea,  and  disordered  evacua- 
tions frequently  attend  the  gastric 
or  hepatic  vomiting. 

4.  Retching  and  increased  sali- 
vation attend  gastric  or  hepatic 
vomiting. 


CEREBRAL   VOMITINO. 

1.  Little  or  no  nausea,  |md  the 
vomiting  continues,  in  spite  of  the 
complete  discharge  of  its  contents 
by  the  stomach,  so  soon  as  anything 
(Uquid  or  solid)  is  introduced. 

2.  The  tongue  may  be  clean,  the 
conjunctivae  colorless  or  injected, 
and  the  headache  primary. 

3.  Obstinate  constipation  gener- 
ally attends  cerebral  vomiting. 


4.  In  cerebral  vomiting  the  stom- 
ach is  emptied  almost  without  effort, 
and  without  any  increase  of  the 
salivary  secretion. 


Thus,  while  vomiting  may  depend  upon  derangement  in  the  gas- 
tro-intestinal  canal,  it  may  also  depend  upon  increased  sensory  or 
reflex  action,  and  is  thus  a  valuable  indication  of  cerebral  disease. 

2.  As  to  the  Nature  of  the  Affection The  nature  of  the  intrinsic 

diseases  of  this  order  may  be  shortly  stated  to  be, — 

L  Acute^  but  non-febinle^  to  distinguish  them  from  the  nervous 
symptoms  which  attend  the  febrile  state  of  many  of  the  diseases 
already  noticed,  as  peculiar  to  the  Specific  and  Constitutional  classes. 
They  are  of  such  a  kind  as  are  marked  by, — (1.^  Diminution  or  loss 
of  functional  activity  (apoplectic  and  paralytic  diseases);  (2.)  In- 
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se  or  excess  of  action,  such  as  of   sensibility  (neuralgia),  of 
mobility  (convulsions,  spasms^,  ideation  (delirium). 

IL  Chronic  diseases,  the  cnaracter  of  chronicity  depending  not 
<mly  on  the  time  such  diseases  last,  but  also  on  the  severity  of  their 
course. 

Such  chronic  diseases  are  marked  by, — 1.  Excessive  functional 
activity,  as  by  neuralgia^  hallvjciruition^  chorea^  hypochondriasis.  2. 
IHminution  or  loss  of  functional  activity, — for  example,  ancesthesia, 
paralysis,  dementia,  epilepsy,  3.  Combinations  of  these  conditions, 
such  as, — (l.J  Loss  of  mobility,  with  increased  sensibility,  as  in 
paralysis  with  pain.  (2.)  Loss  of  mental,  with  increasea  motor 
activity,  as  in  coma  with  spasms.  (3.)  Loss  of  sensibility,  with 
increased  mobility,  as  in  ancesthesia  with  reflex  spasms. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  recognize,  as  l)r.  Brown-S6quard 
points  out,  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  symptoms 
cf — (1.)  Loss  of  function ;  and  (2.)  Irritation. 

^  Symptoms  of  irritation  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  accord- 
ing  as  the  irritation  acts — (a.)  In  the  central  parts,  as  in  conva- 
lescence from  such  serious  illness  as  typhoid  fever — overtaxing  the 
mental  powers,  as  in  the  case  of  weak  children ;  or,  {b.)  In  the 

Seripheral  parts  of  nerve-fibres,  as  in  the  neuralgic  headache  of 
yspeptic  children  during  the  second  dentition,  when  the  symj^ 
toms  fi^uently  resemble  those  of  the  first  stage  of  tubercular 
meningitis.  Convulsions  are  not  rarely  due  to  tne  irritation  of 
aacarides ;  and  they  also  occur  concomitantly  with  the  second  den- 
tition, just  as  they  occur  in  the  first. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  local  paralysis  or  loss  of  function  is 
an  irritation  in  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  in  the 
trunk  or  periphery  of  nerves.  Such  circumstances  mav  produce 
paralysis  in  very  different  parts  in  different  cases,  according  to  the 
particular  fibres  on  which  the  irritation  has  acted.  Thus  there  are 
now  numerous  cases,  capable  of  clinical  recognition,  where  paralysis 
of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  of  the  face,  as  well  as  of  con- 
tractions and  rigidity,  which  are  traceable  to  the  influence  of  reflex 
action. 

8.  As  to  the  Anatomical  Condition. — Although  some  of  the  diseases 
of  this  order  are  marked  by  excessive  severity  of  symptoms  during 
life,  such  as  tetanus^  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  and  the 
like,  yet  no  characteristic  or  constant  structural  change  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  nervous  centres  after  death,  either  as  a  consequence  or 
as  a  cause  of  such  diseases ;  and  although  the  belief  is  daily  ex- 
tending, that  no  morbid  conditions  of  function  can  exist  without 
MHne  correspomlent  change  in  the  organs,  yet,  so  long  as  we  have 
no  means  of  appreciating  such  changes,  the  diseases  now  noticed 
must  be  regaraed  as  "  neuroses,"  "  dynamic,"  or  "  functional "  dis- 
eases. But  there  are  many  other  diseases  of  this  order  which  are 
attended  by  some  physical  changes  in  the  organ,  expressed  by  un- 
doubted symptoms  during  life,  and  which  leave  evidence  of  their 
existence  after  death.  For  example,  very  different  apparent  vascu- 
larity is  discoverable  after  death  in  the  nervous  masses  and  tex- 
ture ;  and  there  are  two  very  common  classes  of  nervous  symptoms 
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during  life  which  evidently  depend  upon  the  variable  amount  of 
blood  in  the  brain.  These  symptoms  are  referable  to  active  arterial 
hypercsmia^  and  are  distinguisned  by  the  well-known  phrase  of 
"  determination  of  blood  to  the  head ;"  or  they  are  referable  to 
passive  venous  hypercemia^  commonly  called  "congestion."  The 
question  has  been  much  discussed  and  experimented  on  as  to 
whether  more  than  a  fixed  proportion  of  blood  can  find  its  way 
into  the  brain ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  considerations 
of  the  subject  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
within  the  cranium  is  extremely  variable  at  different  times  and 
under  different  circumstances ;  and  (as  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Sieve- 
king)  there  is  a  peculiar  property  belonging  to  the  white  matter  of 
the  Drain  which  has  a  strong  bearing  on  the  question,  namely :  the 
great  elasticity  of  the  medullary  tissue,  so  much  so  that  the  resili- 
ency afforded  by  this  property  is  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the 
rigid  structures  which  envelop  the  brain,  and  which  do  not,  as  is 
erroneously  supposed  by  some,  remove  the  intracranial  contents 
entirely  from  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure.  That  pressure 
is  exerted  on  a  large  surface,  composed  of  columns  or  tubes  of  blood 
in,  innumerable  small  curved  vessels  which  maintain,  through  the 
scalp  and  diploe  of  the  skull,  a  direct  communication  mth  the 
blood  within  the  cranium ;  and  which  is  thus  directly  influenced 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  while  every  anatomical  arrangement  of 
the  parts  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull  illustrates  provisions  made 
to  counterbalance  the  varying  interchange  of  bulk  between  the 
solid  and  fluid  contents  of  that  cavity.  Among  these  may  be  no- 
ticed the  ventricular  and  subarachnoid  spaces,  with  their  varying 
amount  of  contained  serosity,  as  furnishing  most  prominent  evi- 
dence of  provision  to  accommodate  the  varying  amount  of  fluids 
within  the  cranium. 

Morbid  states  of  the  brain  are  also  due  to  a  poisoned  state  of  the 
blood  ;  although  such  a  condition  cannot  be  proved  in  all  cases, — 
such,  for  example,  as  occurs  in  many  of  the  zymotic  and  constitu- 
tional diseases  already  noticed  ("  Typhus,"  "  Variola,"  "  Rheuma- 
tism," "  Alcoholism,"  "  Narcotism,"  "  Blood  Poisoning  by  Urea  "). 

XTrea  in  the  Blood  and  Brain It  is  often  of  importance  to  determine 

whether  urea  circulating  in  the  blood  is  contaminating  the  brain 
and  impairing  its  functions. 

The  following  instructions  are  given  for  the  detection  of  urea 
in  the  brain  after  death,  as  well  as  for  its  discovery  in  the  blood 
during  life: 

"1.  In  the  Serum, — Take  the  serum  from  a  good-sized  blister,  and 
evaporate  it  to  dr^^ness  over  a  water-bath.  The  residue  is  to  be  extracted 
with  alcohol,  which  is  a  ready  solvent  of  urea.  This  alcoholic  extract  is 
then  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a  little  water  added,  so  as  to  make 
a  syrupy  mass,  which  should  be  plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture,  and  a 
few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  added  to  it.  If  urea  be  present,  the  char- 
acteristic crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  are  soon  found  in  the  solution,  and 
may  be  recognized  either  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  microscope  (Fig.  4). 

"2.  In  the  Substance  of  the  Brain. — Take  about  three-fourths  of  a 
whole  brain,  and  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces.     Then  treat  it  with  four 
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Baocessire  portions  of  boiling  distilled  water,  each  portion,  coneisting  of 
ftboDt  ten  ounces,  being  allowed  to  stand  six  or  eight  hours  before  the 
next  is  added.  The  brain  while  thus  macerating  should  be  freqaently 
stirred  and  mashed  about  with  a  glass  rod.  The  washings,  after  being 
poured  off,  are  to  be  mixed  together  and  Altered.    The  filtered  aqueous 

Pia.  4.» 


extract  so  obtained  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  and 
the  dry  residue,  after  being  powdered,  is  to  be  again  treated  with  four 
•nccessive  portions  of  boiling  distilled  water,  obsen'ing  the  same  pre- 
cautions as  before.  The  washings,  after  being  mixed  together  as  before, 
are  to  be  filtered,  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a 
wat«r-bath;  and  after  being  thoroughly  dried  in  a  hot  water  oven,  the 
residue  obtained  in  this  manner  should  be  finely  powdered,  and  the 
powder  boiled  in  five  succeesive  portions  of  ether.  The  ethereal  extract 
to  obtained  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
then  treated  with  a  little  tepid  water,  and  allowed  to  get  quite  cold.  It 
ia  then  to  be  filtered  through  paper  previously  moistened  with  water,  and 
the  clear  solution  again  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature, 
when  a  small  quantity  of  the  extract  procured  in  this  way  (which  would 
contain  all  the  urea  present  in  the  brain  operated  upon)  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  glass  slide,  treated  with  a  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid,  covered  with  a 
bit  of  thin  glass,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  little  time,  and  then  examined 
under  the  microscope.  A  few  crystals  will  then  be  seen,  having  all  the 
characters  of  those  of  nitrate  of  urea"  {Clinical  Lectureg,  by  Dr.  Todd, 
1S59). 

The  Morbid  Textnral  Changei  of  the  brain  consist  chiefly  of  inflam- 
mfttion  and  its  />rorfwc/ii'e  consequences,  or  in  softening,  degenera- 
tion, or  atrophy  of  tlie  nerve-substance;  and  in  heterologous  pro- 
ducts, Bueh  as  result  from  tnberculou.s  or  careinomntous  infiltration. 
The  nervouti  c»ntrea  are  also  known  to  waste,  harden,  and  loae 
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weight  as  age  advances,  and  the  nerves  participate  in  these  changes. 
Hardening  seems  less  constant  than  wasting  and  loss  of  wei^t ; 
but  it  is  a  change  very  generally  observed  in  old  people ;  and  its 
characters  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Maclachlan:  "The  cortical 
portion  is  thinner  and  darker  than  in  adults,  and  the  medullary 
portion  is  often  void  of  its  glistening  white  appearance,  which  gives 
place  to  a  dull  white  or  gray,  and  frequently  to  a  pale  drab  color 
in  old  age."  The  membranes  of  the  brain  are  also  thicker,  more 
opaque,  and  more  resisting  in  the  aged.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  arachnoid,  and  is  associated  with  enlargement  of  the 
Pacchionian  glands  or  villi.  The  condensed  dura  mater  acquires 
immense  strength,  and*  adheres  jSrmly  to  the  calvarium,  especially 
along  the  margins  of  the  longitudinal  sinus. 

when  the  brain  shrinks,  as  in  atrophy,  there  is  a  marked  increase 
in  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  according  to  the  degree  of  atrophy. 
Instead  of  two  or  three  ounces,  there  may  be  ten  or  twelve  ounces ; 
and  the  subarachnoid  areolar  tissue  is  then  also  frequently  infil- 
trated with  serum  (Maclachlan).  The  ventricles  contain  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  serosity,  and  the  lateral  ventricles 
especially  are  filled  with  limpid  fluid.  Flattening  of  the  surface 
of  the  convolutions  becomes  apparent,  while  the  sulci  are  widened 
and  diminished  in  depth. 

It  is  of  importance  to  study  every  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
as  presenting — (1.)  Disease  or  changes  in  tissues ;  (2.)  Damage  of 
organs  generally  ;  (3.)  Disorder  of  function  (H.  Jackson). 

[For  the  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Cerebrospinal  System^ 
see  Article  by  the  Editor  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.] 


CHAPTER   IV, 

MEANINGS  OF  SOME  WORDS  IN  COMMON  USK  IN  DESCRIBING    BRAIN 

DISEASES. 

Convulsion. — The  occurrence  of  universal  involuntary  muscular 
contraction,  generally  of  paroxysmal  or  temporary  duration. 

Spasm. — Involuntary  convulsive  actions  of  less  extent.  Of  these 
there  are  several  varieties : 

{a.)  Clonic  Spasin — Consists  in  rapidly  alternating  contraction  and 
relaxation,  as  in  subsultus  tendinum. 

(6.)  Tonic  Spasms  or  Spastic  Contra/itions — Consist  in  contractions 
having  a  certain  duration,  attended  with  rigidity  or  hardness  of  the 
muscles,  as  in  common  cramps  and  tetanus. 

JEpileptoid  or  Epileptiform  Attacks — Imply  a  sudden  loss  of  Per- 
ception and  voluntary  power,  with  more  or  less  generally  distributed 
spasmodic  movement.  The  movements  are  quasi  tonic  at  first,  then 
clonic,  and  appear  to  impede  the  respiratory  process.     The  attack 
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kets  from  two  to  twenty  minutes,  followed  by  some  exhaustion  and 
deep  (Reynolds). 

Q>ma — ^Denotes  the  loss  of  Perception  and  Volition;  in  other 
words,  the  loss  of  Consciousness,  with  the  appearance  of  profound 
sleep,  from  which  the  patient  may  be  partially  roused. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

SienoN  I. — Cephalic  Diseases,  attended  with  a  Febrile  State. 

MENINGITIS. 

Linv,  MemrtgitU;  Fbikch,  Mhiingiie;  German,  OehimfutuientzUndunff — Syn., 

MeningiUs;  Italian,  MeningiUde, 

DefinitiAii. — A  complex  morbid  state  of  the  immediate  coverings  of  the 
braxHj  attended  with  more  or  less  vascularity  of  the  membranes^  opacity  of 
tht  arachnoid^  and  the  formation  of  adventitious  products  between  the  arach- 
noid and  the  pia  mater ^  and  the  effusion  of  serum  or  of  pus  in  the  same 
iUuatioifu  Acute  pain  in  the  heady  from  the  firsts  accompanies  the  develop- 
ment  of  ihe^e  lesions,  attended  with  intolerance  of  light  and  sound;  watch- 
fulness,  delirium,  flushed  countenance,  and  redness  of  the  conjunctivce,  or 
a  heavy,  suffused  state  of  the  eyes;  quick  pulse,  frequent  spasmodic  twitch- 
btgs  or  convulsions,  passing  into  somnolency,  coma,  and  complete  relaxation 
of  the  limbs  (Copland). 

Pathology. — ^This  morbid  state  is  properly  known  as  "  Meningitis^ 
It  may  be  simple  and  idiopathic,  or  it  may  supervene  as  the  result 
of  some  Specine  or  Constitutional  disease,  such  as  of  some  of  the 
fevers,  or  of  the  syphilitic,  rheumatic,  gouty,  rachitic,  or  scrofulous 
cachexia.  Three  several  forms  (in  addition  to  the  general  involve- 
ment of  all)  may  be  distinguished. 

(L)  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater.  This  is  almost  invariablv 
the  result  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  injury  or  disease  by  which  it  is  caused  may  be  readily  dis- 
tingaished. 

(2.)  Inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid.  In  diffuse 
arachnitis  the  arachnoid  has  seldom  any  considerable  redness  or 
congestion,  but  is  thickened  and  opaque;  while  the  transparent 
flenim  naturallv  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  being  now 
•canty,  or  wholly  wanting,  it  has  neither  that  polish  nor  that  mois- 
ture which  is  natural  to  it  in  health,  so  that  it  appears  brown  and 
dry.  The  principal  phenomena  of  arachnitis  are  most  obvious  in 
tl^  pifi  mater,  bo  that  the  large  vessels  of  that  membrane  are  greatly 
congested;  but  still,  according  to  Dr.  Baillie,  the  redness  is  not 
CO  general  nor  so  continuous  as  in  inflammation  of  other  serous 
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membraneB.  Also,  if  the  pia  mater  be  attempted  to  be  removed,  it 
is  easily  torn,  and  separates  from  the  brain  in  small  fragments.  The 
arachnoid  covering  tne  dura  mater  seldom  participates  in  this  affec- 
tion. These  are  tne  appearances  observed  m  diftuse  arojchnitis^  sup- 
posing it  to  terminate  by  resolution.  The  inflammation,  however, 
often  proceeds,  and  may  terminate  by  effusion  of  serum,  lymph,  or 
pus. 

When  serum  is  effused  into  the  arachnoid  cavity,  the  opacity  of 
the  arachnoid  gives  the  serum  a  gelatiniform  appearance ;  but  when 
that  membrane  is  divided,  the  serum  is  found  to  be  fluid,  and  to 
diftuse  itself  in  every  direction ;  sometimes,  however,  it  may  be 
turbid,  from  an  admixture  of  a  small  portion  of  free  albumen.  It 
is  also  not  unusual  to  flnd  a  few  points  of  lymph,  of  pus,  or  of  blood, 
either  at  the  exterior  surface  or  within  the  arachnoid,  effused  along 
with  the  serum,  and  almost  in  juxtaposition  with  each  other.  The 
quantity  of  fluid  effused  is  variable, — ^from  two  to  three  drachms  to 
as  many  ounces.  The  effusion  most  commonly  takes  place  at  the 
upper  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  but  sometimes  at  the  base,  and 
sometimes  into  the  ventricle  of  the  brain.  Lvmph  is  the  form 
which  the  exudation  usuallv  assumes  ultimately  if  life  continues, 
varying  in  density  and  thickness,  dipping  down  between  the  con- 
volutions ;  and  commonly  it  is  most  aDundant  on  the  upper  portions 
of  the  hemispheres.  Foville  says  he  has  met  with  cases  in  which 
the  effused  lymph  covered  the  whole  of  the  brain,  or  nearly  so,  as 
far  as  the  tentorium.  The  lymph  was  deposited  in  the  arachnoid 
sac  in  two  layers — one  adherent  to  the  cranial  arachnoid,  and  the 
other  to  the  cerebral  arachnoid ;  while  between  them  was  a  stratum 
of  serum.  He  mentions  having  had  six  cases  of  this  description 
under  his  care  for  several  years,  and  that  they  were  all  in  a  state 
of  the  dullest  stupidity,  and  apparently  laboring  under  paralysis  of 
every  sense.  They  were  like  statues,  with  this  difterence,  that 
placed  upright,  they  preserved  their  balance ;  if  pushed,  they  walked ; 
and  if  food  was  placed  in  their  mouths,  they  swallowed  it  (Art. 
"  Meningite,"  p.  406,  Diet,  de  Midecine).  Lvmph  also  may  be  emised 
into  the  arachnoid  cavity,  but  it  is  generally  in  small  quantity. 

Suppurative  inflammation  may  take  place  either  into  the  sub- 
arachnoid spaces  or  into  the  arachnoid  sac.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  frequent  occurrence.  Rostan  gives  several  cases  of  effusion 
of  pus  into  the  arachnoid  cavity,  likewise  Morgagni,  Cruveilhier, 
and  Dr.  Bright.  Dr.  Baillie  states  that  he  once  saw  pus  effused 
into  the  cavity  to  such  an  amount  as  to  cover  the  entire  upper  sur- 
face of  the  brain.  Two  cases  are  given  bv  Dr.  Hodgkin  of  cut 
wounds  of  the  head  in  which  pus  was  found  in  the  arachnoid  sac. 
Dr.  Sieveking  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  purulent  exudation 
of  the  arachnoid,  occurring  in  a  young  woman  aged  twenty-seven, 
under  his  care,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  in  whom  sudden  and  unex- 
pected coma  supervened,  and  terminated,  after  thirty-six  hours,  in 
death.  She  had  previously  suffered  from  otorrhcea  ;  but  on  her  ad- 
mission she  gave  no  signs  of  cephalic  disease ;  nor  was  any  direct 
connection  traced  after  death  between  the  affection  of  the  ear  and 
the  meningitis. 
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The  characters  of  chronic  arachnitis  are — a  eimilar  opacity  and 
thickening  of  the  membranes,  together  with  granulations  of  a  pearly 
color,  and  more  especially  along  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  also  an 
augmentation  of  the  glandulce  Pacchioni,  Much  serum  is  effused 
into  the  cavity ;  and  the  connective  tissue  by  which  the  pia  mater 
is  attached  to  the  brain  acquires  considerable  strength,  so  that  por- 
tions of  the  brain  come  away  with  the  membranes.  The  membranes 
acquire  considerable  tenacity ;  and  so  marked  are  their  characters 
in  some  cases,  that  Dr.  Maclaehlan  notices  an  instance  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  arachnoid  nearly  an  inch  square  was  fully  an  inch 
thick,  in  appearance  like  the  boiled  white  of  an  egg,  and  equal  to 
the  peritoneum  in  toughness.  The  surface  of  the  brain  is  pale,  and 
sometimes  slightly  atrophied.  Much  serum  abounds  in  the  arach- 
noid cavity,  in  proportion  generally  to  the  atrophy  of  the  brain ; 
and  the  ventricles  contain  serum  (Maclachlan).  Ossification  of 
the  pia  mater  is  extremely  rare;  but  it  also  becomes  thickened, 
opaone,  and  injected.  Dr.  Baillie,  however,  mentions  one  case  of 
ossined  pia  mater,  on  the  authority  of  Soemmering;  and  Dr. 
Hodgkin  speaks  of  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  Guv's  Hospital. 

In  acute  arachnitis  of  the  ventricles  the  membrane  becomes  thick- 
ened, semi-transparent,  pulpy,  and  sometimes  sprinkled  with  minute 
spots  of  blood.  It  is  rare  to  find  lymph  effused,  but  occasionally 
old  adhesions  are  seen  between  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  ventricle. 
Pus  has  also  been  occasionally  found  in  these  cavities.  With  re- 
jptrd  to  the  effusion  occurring  in  the  ventricles  in  " meningitis"  it 
IS  correctly  remarked  by  Dr.  Sieveking  that  "  it  offers  many  rela- 
tions different  from  the  arachnoidal  effusions  occurring  on  the  sur- 
bce  of  the  brain ;  nor  is  it  quite  intelligible  why  the  secretion  into 
the  cavity  of  th*e  ventricles  should  so  rarely  be  found  to  communi- 
cate with  the  superficial  arachnoidal  space."  The  anatomical  rela- 
tion of  these  parts  may  in  some  measure  explain  the  differences ; 
for  it  is  very  cioubtful  that  the  arachnoid  lines  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  an  arrangement  which  Kolliker  considers  impossible.  Never- 
theless, there  is  in  meningitis  generally  an  increase  in  the  ordinary 
amount  of  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  to  the  extent  of  several  drachms, 
which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  rather  as  a  result  of  contiguous 
sympathetic  effusion  than  as  an  extension  by  continuity  of  tlie  in- 
flammatory exudation. 

.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
in  meningitis  shows  that  they  are  studded  with  the  exudation-cor- 
poscles  (iescribed  by  Gluge  and  Bennett,  and  with  oily-like  vesicles ; 
and  these  appearances  are  found  both  within  and  without  the  ves- 
sels (SlE\'BKIN0). 

(8.)  Tubercular  meningitis — Syn.,  Acute  hydrocephalus.  The  menin- 
gitis which  accompanies  the  cachexia  associated  with  tuberculosis  is 
of  a  very  distinctive  kind,  and  frequently  terminates  the  lives  of 
tuberculous  children.  Its  essential  morbid  character  consists  in  the 
growth  of  tubercle  on  the  arachnoid,  generally  in  the  shape  of  small 
miliary  g^nules,  resembling  in  appearance  the  Pacchionian  bodies, 
but  differing  from  them  in  minute  structure  and  in  position.  They 
are  found  most  frequently  and  most  abundantly  within  the  fissure 
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of  Sylvius,  between  and  upon  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  very  rarely  on  the  cerebellum.  They  are 
generally  of  the  nature  of  the  gray  granulations  embedded  in  the 
vascular  network  of  the  pia  mater.  Meningitis  is  also  apt  to  occur 
as  the  result  of  aout  or  of  rheumatism^^  constituting  gouty  or  rheur 
matte  meningitis  (Maclachlan)  ;  and  it  is  an  occasional  if  not  a^fre- 
quent  consequence  of  Bright's  disease  (Chambebs,  Qoodfbllow, 
Maclachlan). 

Causes. — Every  aee  is  liable  to  meningitis.  Children  are  often 
attacked  by  it  whilst  teething,  under  the  form  described  as  hydro- 
cephalus  acutus,  and  also  when  laboring  under  scarlatina^  m^a^deSy  or 
other  disease  caused  by  a  specific  poison.  Adult  age,  as  well  aa 
the  middle  periods  of  life,  is  still  more  liable  to  this  affection,  both 
from  the  greater  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  typhus,  typhoid,  and 
paludal  poisons,  to  syphilis  and  to  mechanical  injuries,  as  well  aa 
to  the  greater  intemperance  and  greater  excitement  incident  to  this 
age.  In  old  people  meningitis  is  likewise  common  ;  and  two  forma 
of  the  disease  are  met  with  in  the  aged, — ^namely,  the  acute  and 
the  chronic^  both  of  which  present  great  varieties  in  their  character 
and  progress  (Maclachlan),  and  both  sexes  perhaps  sufler  in 
nearly  equal  proportions. 

Meningitis^  however,  is  a  disease  which  most  commonly  occurs 
from  the  action  of  some  specific  morbid  poison ;  and  there  are  few 
agents  of  that  class  which  are  not  apt  to  act  on  the  membranes  of 
the  brain.  There  are  many  instances  also  of  persons  suffering  from 
arachnitis  after  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  to  what  is  in 
common  language  called  the  "  coup  de  soleil^'^  and  which  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  insolatio.  Intemperance,  as  well  as  great 
mental  work  and  anxiety,  is  also  a  frequent  caus^  of  the  chronic 
forms  of  the  disease ;  but  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  predisposing  cause ;  while  fits  of  intemperance 
occasionally  are  the  direct  agents  which  induce  the  disease.  It  is 
especially  apt  to  be  associated  with  or  to  follow  delirium  tremens 
in  the  aged,  and  likewise  gout  or  rheumatism.  It  is  also  especially 
connected  with  insanity^  and  with  every  structural  disease  of  the 
brain ;  and  to  these  causes  must  be  added  mechanical  injuries,  dis- 
eases of  the  bones,  and  morbid  growths,  especially  in  cases  of  pri- 
mary implication  of  the  dura  mater. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Meningitis  has  usually  been  described 
in  three  stages.  The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are  those  of  ex- 
citement, resulting  from  diffuse  inflammation.  The  symptoms  of 
the  second  stage  are  those  of  compression,  marking  that  efiiision 
has  taken  place ;  while  those  of  the  third  stage  are  associated  with 
progressive  recovery,  or  with  the  modes  in  which  death  may  occur. 

But  there  are  symptoms  characteristic  of  several  forms  of  this 
disease,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

{a.)  Simple  Meningitis, — The  type  of  this  morbid  condition  is  that 
in  which  the  membranes  covering  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres 
are  parts  generally  affected.  The  most  important  facts  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  oefore  the  development 
of  cephalic  symptoms,  relate  to  the  general  health,  and  especially 
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to  any  sigoB  of  cachexia  or  diathetic  states,  such  as  tubercvlosia^ 
rheumatism^  gouty  or  of  the  specific  action  of  implanted  poison,  such 
as  syphilis.  It  is  important  also  to  ascertain  \^ether  any  blow  on 
the  head  has  been  sustained,  or  if  the  patient  has  been  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun ;  whether  any  disease  of  the  ear  or  nose  exists ; 
whether  application  to  study  has  been  intense,  or  to  the  cares  of 
business. 

Premonitory  symptoms  may  be  trifling,  or  absent  altogether. 
The  most  common  are  slight  but  increasing  pains  of  the  head, 
sensorial  disturbance,  irritability  of  temper,  or  restlessness,  with 
some  general  malaise.  Rigors  quickly  supervene,  or  simple  chilli- 
ness, with  cutis  anserina  and  pallor  of  the  surface,  quickly  followed 
b^  febrile  reaction.  An  attack  of  convulsions  may  supplant  the 
ngors,  especially  in  children.  Such,  however,  are  by  no  means  com- 
mon in  the  adult,  and  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  any  severe 
or  advanced  lesion.  The  fever  is  commonly  high;  the  pulse  sharp, 
bard,  and  frequent ;  the  respirations  are  irregular,  performed  witn 
a  sigh,  and  often  with  a  moan.  The  skin  is  hot ;  the  bowels  obsti- 
UMtely  constipated ;  and  evacuations,  when  they  occur,  are  dark  and 
oflSsnsive.  In  this  stage  there  is  little  or  no  prostration  of  strength. 
The  headache  of  fever  is  supplanted  by  acute  and  intense  pain ;  the 
tayoe  flushes  and  turns  pale  alternately ;  the  eyeballs  stare,  and  the 
conhinctiv»  become  injected. 

The  purely  nervous  symptoms,  expressed  by  mental^  sensorial j  and 
moiorial  phenomena,  are  thus  claissified  by  Dr.  Reynolds : 

1.  Mental. — ^The  temper  is  extremely  irritable.  There  is  marked 
somnolence,  or  wakefulness,  and  the  two  sometimes  alternate  for 
several  days.  The  most  marked  feature  is  delirium,  commencing 
early,  and  of  a  furious  character,  the  patient  screaming  and  gesticu- 
lating in  the  wildest  manner ;  the  expression  of  countenance  is 
savage  and  malignant,  or  sometimes  has  the  fierce  aspect  of  the 
brute. 

2.  Sensorial. — Marked  and  continuous  headache  (cephalalgia)  pre- 
vails, with  exacerbations  of  a  darting,  violent  character,  eliciting 
from  the  patient,  and  especially  from  children,  a  sharp,  piercing 
cry.  Pain  is  increased  bv  movement,  and  the  patient  holds  the 
head  with  the  hands ;  or,  if  a  child,  frequently  carries  them  to  the 
head.  The  headache  is  increased  by  sensorial  impressions,  and  hence 
the  eyes  are  obstinately  closed,  and  the  ears,  if  possible,  kept  covered 
with  the  bedclothes.  Double  vision,  tinnitus  aurium^  formication  and 
subjective  sensations  of  various  kinds,  are  present.  The  sensorial 
disturbances  are  highly  marke<l. 

8.  Motorial. — Restlessness  is  incessant,  sometimes  general  or  par- 
tial. The  muscles  of  the  face  and  limbs  twitch  involuntarily.  There 
is  strabismus,  or  the  eyeball  is  unsteady,  and  with  a  contracted  or 
oscillating  pupil.  Vomiting  is  frequent,  without  epigastric  pain  or 
tenderness,  and  often  without  nausea. 

This  stage  generally  lasts  from  one  to  four  days,  and  its  charac- 
teristics may  Be  shortly  expressed  as  consisting  of — the  vomlnnation 
of  great  nervous  hyperaction^  with  marked  fever ^  a  peculiar  cn/y  ccpha- 
talgiay  vomiting^  and  constipation. 
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The  second  stage  is  one  of  a  transition  from  the  first  to  the  third* 
The  fever  diminishes.  The  pulse  sinks  in  frequency  and  force, 
becoming  variable  in  frequency  between  very  wide  limits,  and  in 
very  short  intervals  of  time.  Respiration  becomes  peculiarly  irregu- 
lar. The  bowels  continue  constipated.  The  tongue  becomes  furred 
and  dry.  The  heat  of  the  head  persists,  but  the  body  generally  is 
cool. 

The  nervous  phenomena  present  remarkable  intermissions  during 
the  further  progress  of  the  affection,  especially  in  the  foUovnng 
points : 

1.  Mental, — ^Delirium  becomes  quieter,  or  passes  into  coma;  op 
the  patient  may  appear  collected  and  well. 

2.  Sensorial, — Incitement  diminishes  and  disappears,  and  drowsi- 
ness is  the  most  common  feature. 

8.  Motonal. — Muscular  twitchings  generally  are  increased  on  both 
sides  of  the  body.  Convulsions  are  conmion  in  the  child,  and  spasms 
often  alternate  with  paralysis.  A  violent  general  convulsion  may 
throw  the  patient  at  once  into — 

The  third  stage. — ^It  may  come  on  almost  immediately,  or  a  week 
of  transition  symptoms  may  intervene.  The  face  becomes  sunken, 
the  extremities  cold,  and  the  abdomen  retracted.  Sordes  form  on 
the  gums  and  teeth.  The  pulse  flutters,  becomes  thready,  feeble, 
and  uncountable.     Great  prostration  of  strength  supervenes. 

The  nervous  functions  are  gradually  suspended. 

1.  Mental. — Perception,  Volition,  and  Ideation  become  lost,  so  fer 
as  can  be  ascertained  by  corjyoreal  signs. 

2.  Sensorial. — Aneesthesia  is  complete. 

3.  Motorial. — There  is  absolute  paralysis  to  almost  every  form  of 
stimulus,  observed  first  in  the  eyelids  and  eyeballs,  and  then  in  the 
limbs.  Muscular  relaxation  becomes  complete,  as  evidenced  by  the 
dilated  pupil,  stertorous  breathing,  involuntary  micturition  and 
defecation. 

Generally  there  is  absence  of  nervous  action,  and  organic  life 
gradually  dies  out. 

The  duration  of  these  stages  is  various.  For  the  most  part  each 
lasts  a  week ;  but  one  or  more  stages  may  be  wanting. 

The  tongue  in  the  first  stage  is  white ;  in  the  second  it  becomes 
brown ;  in  the  third  it  again  cleans,  if  the  patient  does  not  die. 
The  pulse,  likewise,  in  the  first  stage  is  from  90  to  100 ;  in  the 
second  from  110  to  130 ;  and  in  the  last  stage  it  either  gradually 
returns  to  its  natural  standard,  or  runs  on  too  rapidly  and  too 
feebly  to  be  counted. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  described  are  those  which 
especially  mark  arachnitis  at  the  superior  portions  of  the  brain. 
W  hen,  however,  it  occurs  at  the  base,  or  in  the  ventricles,  some 
differences  are  observable,  although  the  condition  cannot  always 
be  distinguished  ;  but  in  some  cases  such  a  location  of  the  malaay 
is  rendered  probable  if  the  Intellect  is  less  impaired,  the  Passions 
more  excited,  and  the  patient  lies  fretful,  impatient,  morose,  and, 
although  somnolescent,  he  occasionally  cries  out  and  grinds  his 
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teeth  very  early  in  the  disease  ;  while  the  parallelism  of  the  axis  of 
the  eye  is  frequently  affected  at  an  earlv  period. 

(6.)  Tubercular  meningitis  in  the  Child.— It  is  an  object  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  the  scrofulous  cachexia  in  the  first  instance, 
as  described  at  page  229,  ante^  et  seq.  If  such  exists,  tubercular 
meningitis  may  supervene  on  the  occurrence  of  any  febrile  distur- 
bance, with  slight  thirst  and  anorexia ;  irregular  and  somewhat 
quick  pulse ;  vomiting  and  constipation ;  clayey  evacuations  defi- 
cient in  bile ;  red  and  moist  tongue  ;  dry  and  hot  skin,  and  other 
Ehenomena  of  general  derangement.  The  temperature,  as  measured 
y  the  thermometer,  will  Be  found  to  be  persistently  above  the 
normal  amount  (Ringer). 
The  special  nervous  phenomena  are  often  feebly  marked. 

1.  Mental. — There  may  be  irritability  of  temper  and  peevishness, 
with  some  slight  delirium  at  night,  rarely  commencing  early  in  the 
disease,  disturbed  sleep  and  restless  manner. 

2.  Sensorial. — Pain  in  the  head  prevails,  with  intolerance  of  light 
and  sound.  Vertigo  is  also  indicated  by  staggering,  or  clinging  to 
objects  for  support. 

S,  Jtfotoria/.— Grinding  of  the  teeth  prevails,  occasional  vomiting, 
unsteady,  restless  movements,  and  dragging  of  the  limbs.  After 
three  or  four  days  of  these  premonitory  symptoms. 

The  second  stage  commences,  with  heat  or  head  and  flushings  of 
the  face,  alternating  with  pallor.  The  pulse  is  irregular,  and  com- 
monly, when  the  child  is  still,  it  is  of  little  frequency,  but  rises 
rapidfly  if  the  child  is  disturbed.  The  vomiting  ceases,  but  the 
constipation  persists,  with  retracted  abdomen. 

The  foUowmjg  special  nervous  phenomena  become  more  marked : 

1.  3IentaL — The  child  inclines  to  lie  cjuiet,  and  resists  being 
moved,  as  if  pain  was  increased  by  motion.  There  is  delirium, 
which  is  sometimes  fugitive  and  sometimes  persistent. 

2.  Sensorial. — The  cephalalgia  increases.  The  expression  of 
ooontenance  bespeaks  great  suffering,  and  the  face  looks  aged.  A 
peculiar  piercing  cry  is  now  and  again  given  by  the  child.  The 
eyes  are  closed,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  drowsiness. 

3.  Jtfb/onV?/.— Strabismus  and  muscular  twitchings  occur.  The 
pupils  are  variable,  and  often  oscillate,  and  the  eyeballs  are  un- 
steady. 

The  third  stage  of  tubercular  meningitis  is  ushered  in  by  the 

Sneral  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution,  such  as  coldness  of 
e  extremities,  clammy  j)erspiration,  and  an  excessively  rapid  but 
feeble  pulse. 

The  special  nervous  phenomena  are  first  those  of  exalted  spinal 
action,  and  then  those  of  general  prostration. 

1.  Mental. — Drowsiness  passes  into  stupor,  with  an  idiotic  ex- 
pression of  face.    There  is  loss  of  Perception  and  Volition. 

2.  Sensorial. — All  signs  of  activity  give  place  to  anaesthesia,  and 
the  eyes  are  half  open. 

8.    3Iotorial. — Death    approaches  bv  convulsions,  with    partial 
paralysis,  sutmdtus  tendinum^  clenchea  hands,  retracted  head,  and 
automatic  movements,  giving  way  to  general  relaxation. 
Tou  n.  10 
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(c.)  Tubercular  Meningitis  in  the  Adult. — ^The  symptoms  occasion- 
ally assume  an  apoplectic,  sometimes  a  convulsive  form,  at  the 
commencement ;  and  the  febrile  character  is  generally  imperfectly 
marked.  The  premonitory  symptoms  are  those  associated  vnta 
the  scrofulous  cachexia,  and  meningitis  may  occur  at  any  stage  of 
the  lung  disease.     The  following  are  its  features : 

After  some  remission  of  chest  symptoms,  special  nervous  phe- 
nomena referable  to  the  head  may  supervene. 

1.  Mental. — The  patient  looks  bewildered,  with  a  dull,  heavy, 
expressionless  face,  often  highly  characteristic.  There  also  appears 
to  be  some  intellectual  incapacity  to  speak  ;  the  patient,  seemmg  to 
understand  what  is  said  or  asked,  looks  at  the  inquirer  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  turns  the  head  away  without  a  reply.  There  is 
often  marked  somnolence. 

2.  Sensorial. — Pain  in  the  head,  fixed  to  one  spot  (generally  the 
forehead),  is  the  most  striking  symptom,  of  considerable  intensity, 
and  is  persistent  for  many  days. 

3.  Motorial. — An  attack  of  convulsions  may  precede  every  other 
symptom,  but  paralysis  is  rare. 

7\^  second  stage  is  of  very  variable  duration,  the  puls§  is  highly 
irregular,  while  alternate  flushings  and  pallor  of  the  countenance 
are  common,  and  all  the  symptoms  already  noticed  become  more 
intense,  mild  delirium  prevails,  and  the  face  becomes  increasingly 
stupid-looking. 

Paralysis  of  volition  alternates  or  coexists  with  clonic  or  tonic 
spasms,  strabismus,  or  prolonged  convulsive  attacks. 

The  third  stage  of  tubercular  meningitis  in  the  adult  is  marked 
by  increasing  stupor,  immobility,  and  involuntary  defecation  and 
micturition. 

The  general  characteristics  of  tubercular  meningitis  thus  consist 
in  the  occurrence  of  fixed  pain,  vomiting,  dulness  of  Intellect,  and 
duskiness  of  the  face,  with  partial  paralysis  or  convulsions,  slight 
fever,  and  diminution  of  the  chest  symptoms  in  a  patient  demon- 
strably tuberculous.  The  indications  of  inflammatory  action  are 
only  feebly  marked,  not  only  during  life,  but  after  death ;  and  very 
often  the  febrile  state  which  had  existed  before  becomes  less  notice- 
able at  the  onset  of  cerebral  symptoms.  Still,  heat  of  head,  in- 
jected conjunctivfle,  and  flush  of  face  denote  a  condition  of  vascular 
excitement ;  while  persistent  headache  with  febrile  symptoms  in  a 

Eatient  otherwise  phthisical,  when  it  can  be  traced  to  no  other 
nown  cause,  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  impending  tubercu- 
lous meningitis  (Hill).  The  aid  of  the  thermometer  should  invari- 
ably be  sought  in  diagnosis  (see  p.  64,  vol.  i).  But  there  are  also 
cases  in  which  the  disease  of  the  Drain  is  marked  by  the  absence  of 
ordinary  symptoms.  The  premonitory  phenomena  already  noticed, 
for  example,  may  be  absent,  especially  in  children ;  and  then  the 
steady  persistence  of  any  one  symptom  becomes  of  great  import- 
ance in  diagnosis — for  example,  sickness,  headache,  constipation, 
drowsiness,  heat  of  head  (West). 

(d.)  Acute  Meningitis  of  the  Aged. — Dr.  Maclachlan  gives  the  best 
account  of  this  form,  and  the  phenomena  he  describes  may  be  classi- 
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fied  as  the  previously  described  forms  have  been.  It  seldom  occurs 
suddenly,  nor  with  the  intense  symptoms  which  prevail  in  the  me- 
ningitis of  early  manhood.  It  commences  insidiously,  without 
rigors,  and  very  frequently  some  days  elapse  before  it  can  be  recog- 
nized, even  by  persons  familiar  with  the  diseases  of  old  age.  The 
pulse  is  natural,  the  tongue  remains  clean,  the  bowels  regular,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  vascular  excitement,  local  or  general,  but  the 
symptoms  at  the  outset  are  purely  of  a  nervous  character. 

1.  Mental, — The  temper  is  peevish  or  irritable,  with  more  or  less 
confusion  of  thought,  mattention,  and  forgetfulness.  "  If  infirm, 
and  already  an  inmate  of  an  hospital,  the  patient  commits  strange 
mistakes,  takes  possession  of  another's  bed,  uses  the  spitoon  instead 
of  the  chamber-pot,  and  is  frequently  found  lyinff  outside  the  clothes, 
or  with  his  feet  where  his  head  ought  to  be.  W  hen  addressed,  his 
answers  are  rational,  but  still  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  his  manner 
and  expression  of  countenance,  an  apparent  slowness  of  comprehen- 
sion, and  a  vacancy  of  the  eye,  that  warns  the  Physician  of  the 
approach  of  some  cerebral  disease  "  ( The  Diseases  ana  Infirmities  of 
Advanced  Life^  p.  85). 

2.  SensQfrial. — The  appetite  is  slightly  if  at  all  impaired ;  and  the 
flkin  remains  of  normal  temperature. 

8.  Motorial. — Restlessness  prevails,  although  prostration  is  appa- 
rent. In  walking  the  gait  is  unsteady,  and  in  lifting  anything  to 
the  mouth  the  hand  trembles.  In  a  few  rare  cases  the  disease  com- 
mences with  convulsions. 

While  such  symptoms  are  being  developed,  after  twelve,  forty- 
eight,  or  sixtv-two  nours,  but  generally  within  twenty-four  hours, 
more  or  less  febrile  reaction  is  expressed  by  slight  increase  of  tem- 
perature merely,  and  without  any  marked  redness  of  the  face  or 
acceleration  of  the  pulse.  The  nervous  symptoms  are  now  of  the 
following  kind : 

1.  Mental. — Wandering,  low  muttering  delirium  and  incessant 
talking  become  frequent  and  characteristic  symptoms.  Maniacal 
excitement  is  uncommon.  For  a  day  or  two  the  patient  may  an- 
swer questions  rationally,  though  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  when 
roused  from  the  reverie  in  whicn  he  is  generally  wrapped.  At  a 
Btill  more  advanced  stage  there  is  coma. 

2.  Sensorial. — Headache  is  not  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  so 
slight  or  unfrequent  that  unless  the  patient  is  pointedly  asked  the 
question,  there  is  never  any  allusion  either  to  it  or  to  giddiness,  or 
to  tinnitus  aariurn.  This  absence  of  headache  is  pointedly  noticed 
by  Dr.  Maclachlan  as  a  remarkable  character ;  for  even  in  the  most 
acute  pus-forming  or  false-membrane-forniing  meningitis,  headache 
may  be  entirely  absent  from  the  beginning.  The  eyes  are  suftused, 
the  pupils  either  slightly  contracted  or  natural.  Knitting  of  the 
eyebrows,  intolerance  of  light,  acuteness  of  hearing,  and  vomiting, 
—common  and  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  early  life, 
— are  comparatively  rare  in  the  aged.  The  scalp  may  be  hotter 
than  natural,  and,  combined  with  the  suftusion  and  injection  of  the 
eyes,  in  the  only  physical  indication  present  of  vascular  excitement 
within  the  cranium.     The  feet  are  frequently  cold,  and  the  surface 
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generally  moderately  warm.  There  is  usually  great  thirst,  the 
patient  drinks  greedily,  but  seldom  paks  for  li<juid.  He  is  apt  to 
refuse  food,  or  takes  but  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  when  it  is  pre- 
sented to  him. 

8.  Motorial. — Nervous  twitehings  and  convulsions  are  observed 
in  the  worst  cases ;  and  if  the  patient  be  raised  in  bed,  these  symp- 
toms are  frequently  induced  when  otherwise  absent,  and  the  heiMl 
trembles,  as  well  as  the  upper  extremities.  When  coma  prevails, 
there  may  be  sometimes  sliffht  convulsions  of  the  limbs. 

The  ffeneral  features  of  tne  disease  resemble  typhus  fever.  The 
tongue  Decomes  very  dry,  and  generally  brown  in  the  centre.  The 
bowels  cease  to  act  without  medicine,  but  are  not  obstinately  con- 
fined. Towards  evening  there  is  generally  increased  febrile  disturb- 
ance, denoted  by  flushing  of  the  lace,  where  it  had  been  previously 
pate  and  dejected  ;  dryness  of  the  skin,  greater  heat  of  the  scalp,  and 
acceleration  of  the  pulse.  In  numerous  examples  while  dulness  of 
Intellect  and  somnolence  are  the  first  symptoms  observed,  in  others 
great  and  unusual  loquacity,  with  redness  of  the  face  and  heat  of 
the  scalp,  ushers  in  the  disease.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is 
equally  inconstant.  In  not  a  few  cases  tne  symptoms  of  febrile  ex- 
citement are  wanting;  but  dulness  of  Intellect  and  stupor,  with 
more  or  less  insensibility  of  the  limbs  and  relaxation  of  the  sphinc- 
ters, are  frequently  prominent  symptoms  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  as  if  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain 
were  congested  or  suffered  compression  from  early  exudation  on  its 
surface.  Such  examples  of  an  apoplectic  character  are  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  old  persons  adaicted  to  fermented  liquors,  in 
whom  the  cerebral  vessels  are  enlarged  from  repeated  engorgement. 
Excessive  venous  congestion  of  the  brain  prevails  in  such  cases 
during  life ;  and  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  are  marked,  and  apt 
to  be  confounded  witn  effusion  into  the  brain,  or  softening  of  its 
texture  (Maclachlan,  L  c,  p.  87). 

(e.)' Chronic  Meningitis  of  the  Aged  is  extremely  subdued  in  its 
symptoms  and  insidious  in  its  approach.  It  is  not  unfrequent  lis  a 
result  of  albuminuria,  or  of  repeated  attacks  of  delirium  tremens  ;  or 
it  follows  gotit  or  rheumatism.  The  characteristic  phenomena  may 
be  arranged  as  follows: 

1.  Mental.^-lt  is  almost  uniformly  accompanied  with  great  im- 

Jairment  of  the  mental  faculties.     There  is  very  marked  loss  of 
lemory,  slowness  of  comprehension,  periodical  fits  of  passion. 

2.  Sensorial. — ^Vertigo  prevails,  with  ringing  in  the  ears  ;  and  oc- 
casional attacks  of  headache  occur,  with  or  without  vascular  ex- 
citement. 

Motorial. — Speech  is  thick.  There  is  paralytic  weakness  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and  the  gait  becomes  tottering  and  feeble.  All  move- 
ments, whether  of  the  upper  or  the  lower  limbs,  are  performed 
slowly,  awkwardly,  and  with  more  or  less  uncertainty. 

The  energies  of  the  whole  8\'stem  are  reduced.  The  functions  of 
organic  life  are  impaired.  The  appetite  may  be  good,  but  diges- 
tion is  slow,  the  bowels  being  inactive,  and  the  various  secretions 
vitiated  or  diminished.     "  Sooner  or  later  the  aged  invalid  takes  to 
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bed  reluctantly.  There  be  lies  uncomplaining,  veeetating,  tbe  mere 
wreck  of  wbat  be  formerly  was,  both  in  mind  and  body,  gradually 
sinking,  and  dying  often  in  consequence  of  sloughing  of  the  hips 
and  nates  "  (Maclachlan,  L  c.^  p.  93). 

Diagnodi. — Meningitis  is  distm^uisbed  from  encephalitis  by  the 
headache,  the  early  delirium,  ana  by  the  general  aosence  of  nemi- 
ple^a.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  disease  of  the  brain  and 
of  Its  membranes  is  often  conjoined,  so  that  meningitis  is  not  in  all 
cases  a  simple  affection,  but  is  ultimately  conjoined  with  cerehritis^ 
the  inflammation  of  the  membranes  usually  extending  to  the  corti- 
calportion  of  the  brain. 

From  delirium  tremens,  meningitis  is  mainly  distinguished  by  the 
character  and  mode  of  accession  of  the  delirium,  and  the  tremor, 
and  by  the  menial^  sensorial^  and  motorial  phenomena. 

From  typhus  fever  it  is  mainly  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the 
characteristic  eruption  or  mulberry  rash  (see  vol.  i,  p.  396). 

Treatnuoit. — As  a  general  principle,  remedies  have  little  influence 
over  those  forms  of  the  disease  wnich  arise  during  the  progress  of 
any  speciflc  or  constitutional  disease,  independent  of  the  general 
treatment  indicated  for  that  disease.  When  arachnitis  arises  from 
mechanical  injuries,  the  treatment  is  generally  by  bleeding,  active 
purgatives,  especially  by  calomel  and  scammony,  and  by  cold  appli- 
eations  to  the  head.  In  chronic  cases,  Foville  strongly  recommends 
the  cold  douche^  but  with  caution,  as  being  a  powerful  depressant, 
yet  producing  less  ultimate  debility  than  bleeding.  It  acts,  doubt- 
ksB,  by  cooling  down  the  general  mass  of  the  blood.  (See  remarks 
under  the  treatment  of  "  Hydrocephalus.") 

In  advanced  life  it  rarely  happens  that  the  symptoms  are  so  in- 
tense as  to  demand  general  bloodletting ;  but  in  vigorous  constitu- 
tions this  measure  is  sometimes  necessary.  Dr.  Maclachlan  gives 
a  well-marked  instance  of  its  usefulness  (/.  c,  p.  90).  The  cases 
which  demand  it  are  those  attended  by  high  cerebral  excitement 
and  vascular  action.  But  as  a  rule,  local  bloodletting  is  not  only 
infinitely  more  safe  but  more  beneficial,  and  it  can  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  may  indicate ;  while 
general  bloodletting  can  very  rarely  be  resorted  to  more  than  once, 
and  that  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  local  bloodletting  may  be  greatly  aided  by  keeping  the 
head  well  raised,  and  by  tne  constant  application  of  cold  water  to 
the  scalp ;  or  the  occasional  use  of  bladders  filled  with  crushed  ice. 

Tlie  bowels  should  be  opened  as  rapidly  as  possible,  unless  the 
patient  is  feeble,  emaciated,  or  greatly  exhausted.  Four  or  five 
grains  of  the  compound  extract  ofedocynth  should  be  given,  combined 
with  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  in  cases  uncomplicated  with 
gout  or  Bright's  disease,  and  followed  in  a  few  hours  with  a  dose  of 
•alts  and  senna.  A  fair  proportion  of  nutriment  must  be  given,  in 
the  fonn  of  milk,  strong  beef-tea,  sago,  tai)ioca,  or  arrowroot ;  and 
thenatient  should  l>e  kept  in  a  quiet  and  darkened  room. 

Tne  more  active  symptoms  l)eing  subdued,  but  not  till  then,  a 
blister  should  be  placed  on  the  jiape  of  the  neck,  if  coma  should 
oiBue.    The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  regularly,  and  the  strength 
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supported  by  mild  unstiraulating  nutriment.  When  nervous  irrita- 
bility continues  during  convalescence,  henbane^  or  muriate  of  morphia 
may  be  given  (Maclachlan,  /.  c,  p.  92). 

In  the  chronic  form,  the  periodical  attacks  of  headache  or  of  in- 
sanit V  may  generally  be  relieved  by  a  brisk  purge ;  and  the  head 
should  be  kept  cool  by  cloths  dipped  in  vinegar  and  cold  water. 
K  vascular  excitement  prevails,  leeches  may  be  applied  behind  the 
ears.  The  bladder  must  be  kept  empty  of  urine  by  the  catheter, 
and  althouffh  wine  must  be  withheld  during  the  active  stage  of  the 
disease,  it  is  beneficial  when  the  vital  energies  begin  to  fail  (Mac- 
lachlan). 

The  dietetic  treatment  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  the  patient 
especially  avoiding  all  mental  excitement ;  and,  if  not  secluaed,  he 
should  at  least  be  Kept  tranquil,  not  only  in  body,  but  also  in  mind. 


ENCEPHALITIS. 

Latin,  Encephalitis;  French,  EncSphalite;  Gkrman,  Oehimentzundung — Syn., 

Encephalitis;  Italian,  Enc^nlitide. 

Definition. — A  morbid  state  of  the  brain^  more  or  less  complex^  accordinff 
as  it  is  general  or  locals  or  as  it  may  or  m/iynot  be  combined  with  menin- 
gitis. The  usual  evidence  of  inflamm/ition  is  shown  by  symptoms  during 
life^  and  certain  post-mortem  appearances  after  death^  such  as  dusky 
redness^  softening  or  suppuration  of  some  part  of  the  brain-substance. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  most  general  fact  that  has 
been  determined  regarding  this  morbid  state  is  that  there  are  two 
very  distinct  forms  of  cereoritis  to  be  recognized  both  anatomically 
and  clinically.  While  dissection  demonstrates  the  fact  that  inflam- 
mation may  exist  either  in  the  brain  alone  or  in  the  membranes 
alone,  yet  clinically  it  is  found  that  meningitis  generally  complicates 
cerehritis^  and  thus  the  phenomena  proper  to  each  of  these  morbid 
states  become  combined ;  and  especially  in  that  form  of  the  disease 
in  which  the  lesion  is  extensive,  commonly  known  as  "  general  cere- 
britis^^^  "  phrenitiSy'^  or  "  encephalitis ^^^  when  the  precise  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation cannot  be  determined  except  by  post-mortem  examination. 

There  are,  however,  more  partial  or  local  forms  of  this  affection, 
to  which  the  name  of  "  red  softening ^^^  or  "  acute  rainollissement"  has 
been  applied ;  and  which  Gluge  and  Bennett,  by  the  aid  of  micro- 
scopic observation  after  death,  have  learned  us  to  regard  as  an 
inflammatory  aftection. 

There  are  thus  two  states  to  be  distinguished,  namely, — (1.) 
"Inflammation  of  the  brain-substance,"  with  or  without  implica- 
tion of  the  membranes,  usually  partial,  and  in  many  cases  dependent 
on  local  injury  or  specific  deposits  or  growths;  (2.)  Inflammatory 
red  softening,  or  acute  ramollissement,  as  contradistinguished  from 
"  white  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,"  the  result  of  an  atrophic 
process  and  impaired  nutrition. 

The  red  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  appears 
to  have  many  degrees.  In  the  first  degree  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  when  cut  into,  exhibits  more  bloody  j)oints  than  usual,  so 
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that  the  medullary  portion  appears  as  if  sprinkled  with  blood,  while 
the  color  of  the  cortical  substance  is  increased  in  intensity.  If  the 
inflammation  assumes  a  higher  degree,  the  most  markedly  red  ap- 
pearances generally  only  partially  affect  one  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain,  or  a  small  portion  of  a  hemisphere ;  and  the  inflamed 
part  varies  from  a  bright  rose  to  a  deep  red  dusky  color.  This 
increase  of  color  is  supposed  by  many  pathologists  not  to  arise 
from  any  greater  vascularity  of  the  part,  out  from  blood  escaping 
from  the  vessels  and  becoming  eftused  or  infiltrated  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  forming  so  many  apoplectic  spots  (Boyer).  The 
inflamed  part  is  generally  swollen,  and  sometimes  considerably  so, 
and  is  generally  softer,  though  it  may  appear  firmer  than  usual. 

As  tLe  disease  advances  the  exudation  ultimately  assumes  the 
purulent  character,  or  becomes  more  or  less  softened,  approaching 
m  character  the  condition  of  pus  as  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye. 
Without  suppuration,  however,  having  actually  taken  place,  the 
mere  eftect  of  inflammatory  exudation  amongst  the  brain-tissue  is 
to  soften  its  texture  and  increase  its  specific  gravity,  whereas  in 
"  white  non-inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain  the  specific  gravity 
is  diminished.  When  the  softening  results  from  the  exudation 
merely,  before  it  has  undergone  any  subsequent  change,  there  are 
traces  of  congestion,  which  give  to  the  affected  part  a  red  appear- 
ance; and  the  microscope  shows,  as  Bennett  first  demonstrated,  a 
large  amount  of  exudation-corpuscles  interspersed  among  the  broken- 
down  nerve-matter,  as  well  as  coating  the  inner  and  outer  surface 
of  the  minute  bloodvessels.  Wherever  exudation-matter  exists, 
although  there  may  be  no  palpable  indication  of  changed  consis- 
tence in  the  tissues,  yet  the  specific  gravity  will  be  found  increased ; 
just  as  we  find  that  without  microscopic  examination  we  cannot 
tell  whether  or  not  congestion  of  the  brain-substance  exists,  com- 
bined with  the  exudation-corpuscles  of  red  softening. 

The  inflammations  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  have  thus  much 
in  them  that  is  peculiar,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  tissue;  and, 
independent  of  physical  appliances  (such  as  the  tests  for  specific 
gravity  and  the  microscope),  the  unaided  senses  cannot  enable  us 
to  appreciate  the  exact  pathological  significance  of  morbid  changes. 
It  is  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases  that  the  red  color  of  the  brain 
is  characteristic  of  inflammation;  for  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
there  is  no  increase  of  redness ;  and  on  account  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  such  cases;  ramdlissement  has  been  described  by  many 
authors  as  a  distinct  idiopathic  disease.  The  liberation  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  of  fatty  acids  seems  to  be  associated  with  yellow  softening ; 
and  there  is  decided  acid  reaction  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  soft 

part  (ROKITANSKY). 

The  varieties  of  softening,  as  characterized  by  their  color  merely, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  essentially  different:  they  are  peculiarities 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue  and  the  effects  of  the  morbid  process 
upon  its  comj^nent  j>arts.  It  aj^pears  to  be  the  liquor  sangmnis^ 
rather  than  the  corpuscular  part  of  the  blood,  which  takes  the  chief 
part  in  cerebral  inflammations  where  softening  is  the  prominent 
phenomenon.    The  characteristic  of  the  part  thus  affected  is,  that 
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it  is  generally  whiter  or  grayer  than  the  natural  color  of  the  brain, 
and  also  softer  than  its  natural  substance:  and,  accordingly,  a 
rough  way  to  appreciate  the  presence  of  this  softening  is  to  allow 
a  gentle  stream  of  water  to  flow  upon  the  suspected  part ;  if  soften- 
ing exists,  the  softened  parts  will  De  gradualljr  washed  away.  This 
softening,  however,  has  many  degrees,  and  m  some  cases  can  be 
only  accurately  determined  by  a  microscopic  examination.  In  its 
extreme  form  the  softened  portion  of  the  brain  is  absolutely  dif- 
fluent, so  that  it  can  be  poured  out  of  the  cranium  with  as  much 
facility  as  a  thickened  cream  or  a  thin  jelly  can  be  poured  from  one 
cup  into  another.  Sometimes  nearly  a  whole  hemisphere  has  been 
thus  destroyed  (Brodib,  Maclachlan).'  In  this  semi-liquid  state 
much  serum  can  often  be  expressed  from  it. 

Extreme  softness  of  the  brain,  unattended  with  inflammatory 
coloration,  may  be  well  seen  in  those  cases  where  the  brain  has 
been  extensively  injured,  as  by  sabre  wounds.  Many  such  cases 
are  related  by  our  army  surgeons.  In  cases  of  hernia  cerebri ^  also, 
not  only  does  the  protruded  portion  become  softened,  with  red  par- 
ticles of  blood  intermixed  in  it,  but  in  acute  cases,  which  terminate 
fatally  in  a  few  days  after  the  injury,  "the  medullary  structure, 
intervening  between  the  base  of  the  protruded  part  and  the  anterior 
comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  had  entirely  lost  its  natural  structure, 
and  become  soft  and  pulpy.  Around  this  disorganized  mass,  and 
extending  across  the  corpus  callosum  into  the  medullary  substance 
forming  the  roof  of  the  opposite  ventricle,  the  brain  had  under^ne 
a  change  from  its  natural  color  to  a  grayish-blue  white,  while  it 
still  retained  its  natural  consistency  "  (Stanley).  It  was  remarked, 
also,  in  this  case,  during  the  last  three  days  of  life,  that  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fluid  constantly  oozed  from  the  centre  of  the 
protrusion,  whence  it  trickled  down  the  cheek  in  a  continued 
stream.  Such  cases  show  the  acute  and  rapid  nature  of  the  soften- 
ing process  as  an  inflammatory  phenomenon,  but  without  any  obvi- 
ous discoloration.  In  fact,  most  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  inflammatory  process  in  the  nervous  substance  are  characterized 
by  the  apparent  want  of  increase  of  the  red  part  of  the  blood. 

Suppuration, — In  the  three  forms  of  suppuration  of  the  brain 
which  are  subsequently  described,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  no  trace  of  redness  can  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  brain ;  and 
probably  this  want  of  vascularity  may  account  for  the  rare  develop- 
ment of  pus-corpuscles  in  the  fluid  of  what  appears  to  be  abscesses, 
and  which  otherwise  looks  like  pus.  Pus  is  not  always  present  in 
undeniable  abscesses  of  the  brain,  but  molecular  granules,  exuda- 
tion-corpuscles, and  pyoid  bodies,  evidently  the  result  of  the  exuda- 
tion-process, are  generally  the  sole  objects  which  the  microscope 
can  detect  (Lebert,  Bennett).  Exudation  in  the  softened  state  of 
the  brain-substance,  resembling  pus,  may  be  thus — (1.)  Collected 
into  the  form  of  an  abscess ;  (2.)  it  may  be  infiltrated  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain ;  or  (3.)  It  may  be  detected  on  the  convolutions, 
in  the  shape  of  a  ragged  ulcer,  varying  in  size  from  a  fourpenny- 
piece,  or  less,  to  that  of  half-a-crown.     it  is  in  this  latter  form  and 
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site  of  the  sappurative  process  that  well-fomied  pus-corpuscles  can 
most  frequently  be  detected. 

hi  abscess  of  the  brain  the  surrounding  substance  is  generally  of 
the  natural  color,  except  in  a  very  few  cases  in  which  it  succeeds  to 
apoplectic  eflfiision,  when  the  walls  of  the  cavities  are  dyed  by  the 
previously  extravasated  blood.  Dr.  Baillie  says,  when  the  abscess 
18  of  large  size,  the  weight  of  the  pus  breaks  down  the  neighboring 
parts,  and  they  look  simply  as  if  they  had  been  destroyed,  or  very 
much  injured  by  the  pressure;  and  also  when  the  abscesses  are 
small  there  is  an  ulcerated  appearance  of  the  cavity  in  which  the 
pus  is  contained.  In  other  cases  the  usual  membrane  of  an  abscess 
fonns.  This  membrane  is  at  first  extremely  delicate  and  easily 
torn ;  but  as  the  patient  continues  to  live,  the  membrane  lining  the 
abscess  becomes  of  greater  consistency,  and  even  of  considerable 
density,  so  that  in  some  cases  it  is  fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  and 
even  ossified,  tb us  laying  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  bony  tumors 
of  the  brain. 

Inflammatory  ramoUissement  of  the  brain  is  looked  upon  as  an 
easentially  fatal  disease,  and  the  patient  seldom  survives  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess ;  but  it  is  apprehended  that  the  pus  may  be  occa- 
sionally absorbed,  and  that  the  opposite  walls  may  unite  by  granu- 
lations, and  leave  an  areolar-tissue  cicatrix.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
M»ne  evidence,  also,  that  inflammatory  ramollissement  is  capable 
of  being  cured.  The  post-mortem  evidence  of  this  fact  is  the  dis- 
« appearance  of  one  or  more  layers  of  the  cortical  substance,  probably 
by  absorption,  while  the  pia  mater  adheres  to  this  part  of  tne  brain. 
The  evidence  of  the  cure  of  ramollissement  in  the  gray  matter  of 
the  corpora  striata  and  other  central  parts  is  the  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  "  holes,"  resembling  Parmesan  cheese,  of  a  red  color  when 
there  has  been  transudation  from  the  bloodvessels,  and  of  a  fawn 
color  in  other  cases.  The  f)art  is  atrophied  and  softened  ;  while  the 
holes  may  be  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid,  sometimes  lined  with  a 
membrane  (Dr.  Simms,  Med.  anil  Chir.  Trans.^  vol.  xix,  p.  413). 

Gangrene, — There  is  also  evidence  of  the  brain-tissue  becoming 
nngrenous,  as  a  result  of  the  inflammatory  process,  ecjually  free 
&om  the  red  coloration.  Mr.  Stanley  has  shown,  in  his  cases  of 
hernia  of  the  brain,  that  where  portions  of  the  brain  have  sloughed 
away,  they  have  granulated  again,  and  have  passed  into  a  state  of 
nngrene,  often  exhaling  an  exceedingly  fetid  odor.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  death  of  the  brain-tissue,  as  a  result  of  idiopathic 
inflammation  in  the  form  of  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  gangrene, 
does  not  usually  occur.  When  the  softening  is  truly  gangrenous, 
it  is  generally  after  wounds  and  injuries,  and  does  not  difter  from 
gangrene  in  other  parts ;  the  debns  is  "  of  a  grayish,  brownish,  or 
greenish  color,  sanious  and  very  fetid"  (John  Hunter,  John  Bell, 
and  others). 

White  softening  or  atrophic  softening^  and  due  to  interruption  of 
the  circulation,  is  the  result  of  imperfect  nutrition,  owing  to  defi- 
cient supply  of  blood,  and  is  in  most  instances  dependent  on  me- 
chanical obstruction  or  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  softening  which  results  from  obliteration  of  the 
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cerebral  arteries,  consequent  on  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  them, 
or  on  obstruction  from  clots  of  fibrin  (Carswell,  Hasse,  Kirkbs, 
Sankey).  But  Mr.  Paget  has  shown  that  such  softening  is  more 
probably  the  result  of  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  brain-tissue,  as  a 
result  of  the  deprivation  of  its  nutrient  material. 

Thus  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,  although  characterized 
by  some  distinctive  phenomena  during  life,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  affection  sui  generis^  apart  from  inflammation  as  now  imderstood 
(vol.  i,  p.  82),  01  which  it  is  simply  the  result. 

The  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  suffer  from  ramollissement 
with  nearly  equal  frea  uency ;  and  ramollissement  of  the  cerebellum 
is  much  more  rare  than  of  the  brain.  But  it  is  not  determined 
whether  the  gray  or  the  white  matter  is  the  more  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion. Bennett  has  been  led  to  consider  the  white  as  the  more  fire- 
quently  softened,  while  Gluge  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  frequently 
tne  gray;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  way  matter  is 
naturally  specifically  lighter  than  the  white,  and  probably  also  from 
its  structure  more  amenable  to  the  softening  process. 

Induration, — ^Instead  of  being  softened,  the  texture  of  the  brain 
is  not  unfrequently  indurated,  as  a  result  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, and  is  associated,  also,  with  an  absence  of  red  color.  It  acquires 
the  consistence  of  the  white  of  egg  boiled  hard.  M.  Dance  gives 
the  case  of  a  patient  who  received  a  blow  on  the  head  about  seven 
months  before  his  death.  He  afterwards  suffered  from  epistaxis 
and  severe  and  frequent  paroxysms  of  headache.  At  length  he  fell 
down  in  walking  from  the  bath,  and  died  convulsed  in  about  a 

auarter  of  an  hour.  On  inspecting  the  brain  the  convolutions  were 
attened ;  there  was  very  little  blood,  and  no  serous  fluid  in  the 
encephalon ;  but  all  the  substance  of  the  brain  resembled  white  of 
effg  Doiled  hard.  Its  weight  and  density  were  considerable,  and  it 
yielded  and  recove^d  its  K)rm  like  an  elastic  body.  There  was  no 
trace  of  a  red  vessel ;  but  the  cortical  substance  was  paler,  and  the 
medullary  substance  whiter  than  usual  {Hipertoire  Giniral  d*AnaU 
omie  et  de  Physidogie^  1828). 

Causes Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  may  be 

caused  by  any  of  the  morbid  poisons  associated  with  the  specific  or 
constitutional  diseases.  Many  cases  also  result  from  mechanical 
injuries ;  others  from  the  excitement  of  insanity  and  uncontrolled 
moral  feedings.  In  some  instances  encephalitis  has  followed  the 
suppression  of  a  cutaneous  eruption,  or  the  accidental  inclusion  of  a 
nerve  by  a  ligature  applied  to  a  bloodvessel  (Lallemand,  quoted  by 
Sievekinq).  In  others,  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and 
especially  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  caused  by 
otitis.  Intemperance  in  alcoholic  fluids  also  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  every  other  disease  of  the  brain.  The  disease  is 
sometimes  brought  about  idiopathically,  by  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays  in  very  hot  summer  days,  especially  in  tropical  climates.  As 
a  secondary  disease,  encephalitis  is  produced 'by  cancer,  tubercle, 
and  by  every  other  structural  disease  incidental  to  the  brain  textures. 
Encephalitis  occurs  at  every  age :  in  childhood  during  the  ten- 
dency to  hydrocephalus;  in  adult  age  from  the  action  of  morbid 
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poisons,  and  from  mechanical  and  moral  accidents ;  and  in  old  age 
from  the  natural  decay  of  the  frame.  Ramollissement  of  the  brain 
has  occurred  at  the  following  ages  in  a  given  number  of  cases :  In 
a  few  eases  from  birth  to  fifteen ;  39  cases  occurred  from  fifteen  to 
forty ;  54  cases  from  forty  to  sixty-five ;  and  60  cases  from  sixty- 
five  to  eighty-seven.  The  frequency  of  this  disease,  therefore, 
increases  with  age.  Men  are  supposed  to  suffer  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  women,  probably  from  their  greater  exposure  to  the 
exciting  causes. 

The  Symptoms  of  encephalitis  have  considerable  latitude.  In  twelve 
severe  cases  related  by  M.  Paroisse,  and  resulting  from  wounds,  he 
states  that  the  symptoms  were  nearly  the  same  m  all,  and  were  as 
follow :  The  men  all  stated  that  after  the  sabre  wound  they  had 
felt  no  other  inconvenience  than  local  pain  of  the  injured  part,  and 
that  for  two  or  three  days  afterwaras  they  had  ail  been  able  to 
march  five  or  six  leagues  a  day.  On  the  third  day,  however,  they 
had  all  been  seized  with  fever,  which  terminated  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day ;  but  from  that  period  they  had  suifered  little,  always 
preserved  a  good  appetite,  and  prayed  not  to  be  put  on  a  low  diet. 
About  the  seventeenth  day  they  oecame  downcast  and  dejected, 
owing,  probably,  to  many  sloughs  being  detached,  and  much  sup- 
puration taking  place  about  this  time.  On  the  following  day  they 
first  lost  the  sense  of  smell,  and  then  the  senses  of  sight  and  taste. 
With  these  svmptOms,  but  without  fever  or  convulsions,  they  fell 
into  an  easy  sleep ;  and,  as  if  they  had  no  further  strength  to  con- 
tend with  the  disorder,  they  died  between  the  nineteenth  and 
twenty-second  days  from  the  infiiction  of  the  wound. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  related  by  Paroisse  agree  entirely 
with  those  observed  by  John  Hunter.  He  observed  that  trifling 
wounds  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  often  followed  by 
severe  and  extensive  inflammation  of  those  tissues,  and  by  very 
dangerous  symptoms ;  but  if  the  injury  had  been  great,  so  as  to 
have  excised  a  portion  not  only  of  the  arachnoid,  but  also  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  that  the  symptoms  which  followed  were 
comparatively  slight — a  circumstance  which  he  attributed  to  the 
brain,  in  the  latter  case,  having  room  for  expansion ;  and  he  there- 
fore suggested  the  propriety  of  extensively  incising  the  arachnoid 
and  i)ia  mater  in  all  cases  in  which  the  dura  mater  alone  had  been 
wounded. 

In  idiopathic  inflammation  the  case  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 
The  first  stage  of  the  acute  form  is  generally  of  short  duration,  and 
in  so  far  the  attack  may  be  said  to  be  sudden ;  and  if  there  have 
been  preliminary  symptoms  of  ill  health,  the  symptoms  have  gener- 
ally l)een  headache  or  long-continued  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  general  symptoyns  of  the  first  stage  are  but  feebly 
marked  (nnless  meningitis  predominates).  There  is  usually,  in  the 
first  instance,  some  heat  of  head  and  of  surface  generally.  The 
face  is  pale,  and  the  pulse  low  and  irregular.  The  breathing  is 
variable  and  sighing.  There  is  slight  fevensh  oppression,  with  head- 
ache and  vomiting.  The  nervous  symptoms  are  generally  highly 
marked,  and  so  are  those  of  diminished  functional  activity  in  cases 
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where  the  cerebral  affection  predominates  as  distinct  from  the  me 
ningeal.     They  consist  of — 

1.  Mental  Phenomena. — The  patient  is  sullen,  and  his  faculties 
become  obscured.  There  is  confusion  of  thought  rather  than  de- 
lirium, which  occurs  only  in  a  mild  form  when  the  patient  dozes. 

2.  Sensorial  Phenomena. — Unless  meningitis  is  present,  there  is 
no  hypersesthesia ;  but  there  is  deep-seated,  violent,  oppressive  pain, 
frequently  described  as  shooting  from  the  centre  to  the  vertex,  the 
temples,  eyes,  or  ears  ;  and  it  is  out  of  all  projyortion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  febrile  phenomena ;  and  while  the  febrile  phenomena  subside 
(as  they  very  generallv  do  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours)  the  locfal  pain  does  not  diminish. 

The  second  stage  may  be  ushered  in  by  convulsions ;  or,  after  the 
first  stage  has  lasted  two  or  three  days,  the  pulse  usually  becomes 
rapid  and  weak.  The  cerebral  nervous  functions  become  inactive, 
ansesthesia,  paralysis,  and  coma  commonly  follow  two  or  three  con- 
vulsive paroxvsms,  and  death  follows  after  the  first  stage  has  lasted 
two  or  three  days. 

When  the  signs  of  meningitis  coexist  and  are  unusually  severe, 
the  pain  deep-seated,  and  followed,  after  twelve  or  twenty  hours,  by 
convulsions  and  coma,  there  is  commonly  meningo-cerebritis  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

When  the  cerebritis  is  local  or  partial,  the  symptoms  are  those 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  indicating ''  inflammatory  softening, ' 
"  red  softening,"  as  commonly  called,  or  "  acute  ramollissement. 
Premonitorv  symptoms  are  common,  and  consist  of — 

1.  Mental  Symptoms — namely,  some  loss  of  intellectual  vigor, 
failure  of  memory,  confusion  of  ideas,  irritability  of  temper,  and  a 
consciousness  of  weakness — these  symptoms  becoming  gradually  per- 
sistent. 

2.  Sensorial  Symptoms^  such  as  pain  of  the  head,  dull,  deep-seated, 
fixed,  and  protracted;  tingling  or  numbness  in  one  limb  or  side; 
imperfection  of  the  special  senses ;  dimness  of  sight ;  dulness  of 
hearing. 

3.  motorial  Symptoms^  as  evinced  in  the  loss  of  power  of  one  limb 
or  side,  the  most  important  of  all  the  premonitory  symptoms. 

There  is  more  or  less  fever  in  proportion  to  meningitis :  there  is 
heat  of  head,  vomiting,  and  general  malaise.  The  signs  of  menin- 
gitis, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  feebly  marked  ;  but  there  may  be 
convulsions,  followed  by  coma,  partial  paralysis,  with  rigidity,  return- 
ing more  or  less  rapidly,  and  ending  fatally  in  a  day  or  two,  or  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  Thus  there  may  be  the  symptoms  of  menin- 
gitis, or  of  cerebritis,  of  both  together,  or  alternately ;  and,  oc<;ur- 
ring  with  such  premonitory  ^mptonis  as  have  been  indicated,  they 
leave  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  partial  cerebritis. 

Although  we  have  seen  that  the  anatomical  conditions  of  the 
brain-substance  generally  in  acute  ramollissernrnt  are  by  no  means 
associated  with  any  appearance  of  much  red  blood,  yet  the  clinical 
history  of  the  disease  seems  closely  to  resemble  that  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  and  it  is  very  often  mipossible  to  tell  whether  the 
physician  has  to  deal  with  a  case  of  apoplexy y  as  commonly  under- 
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stood,  or  a  case  of  cerebral  sofkning.  The  premonitory  symptoms 
peculiar  to  softeninff  appear  to  be  absent  in  a  half,  or  more  tnan  a 
half,  of  these  cases  (Rostan,  Durand  Fardel).  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  premonitory  symptoms  just  noticed  aiford  strong 
probability  of  softening,  and  are  of  much  value:  the  absence  of 
them,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  absence  of 
softening  (Reynolds). 

The  attack  itself  may  be  gradual  or  sudden.  Thus,  after  the 
progressive  development,  during  some  hours  or  days,  of  such  pre- 
monitory symptoms  as  have  been  mentioned,  the  patient  gradually 
becomes  apoplectic,  or  he  may  at  once  appear  to  become  so  suddenly 
and  instantaneously,  without  the  premonitory  symptoms.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  attack  is  due  to  congestion ;  it  gradually 
passes  away,  and  the  patient  recovers  Intelligence  for  a  time,  but 
the  confirmed  symptoms  of  softening  remain  as  follows : 

1.  Mental  Symptoms. — Transient  excitement  or  mild  delirium  may 

E recede  the  aoolition  of  Perception ;  and  when  this  does  occur  it  is 
ighly  characteristic.  Coma  is  frequently  developed  abruptly,  and 
is  often  of  the  following  peculiar  character :  The  patient  lies  still, 
as  if  in  a  profound  sleep,  out  immediately  gives  tne  hand  or  puts 
out  the  tongue,  if  told  to  do  so,  Intelligence  remaining  intact.  The 
loss  of  Perception  and  Volition,  however,  is  not  recovered  from. 
Dulness  and  obscuration  of  Thought  and  Perception  prevail  often 
to  a  marked  degree. 

2.  The  Sensorial  Symptoms  are  not  so  well  marked  as  the  motorial. 
Hypenesthesia  has  erroneously  been  considered  pathognomonic  of 
ramollissement,  perhaps  because  it  is  more  common  in  softening 
than  in  any  other  apoplectic  disease.  Numbness  and  a  sensation  of 
cold  are  not  at  all  unfrequent. 

3.  The  Motorial  Sjpnptoyns  are  of  two  kinds, — namely,  paralysis, 
and  spasmodic  contractions  of  muscles.  The  face-muscles  act  un- 
equally, producing:  deviation  of  the  features,  sometimes  very  slight, 
at  other  times  highly  marked.  Speech  is  almost  constantly  im- 
paired, and  after'  slight  recovery  it  continues  to  be  so.  Paralysis  is 
commonly  limited  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  one  limb,  but  in  rare 
cases  it  is  general.  The  srjasmodic  contractions  are  either  of  a  tonic 
or  of  a  clonic  kind,  rigidity  or  occasional  spasm  being  found  in 
either  the  paralyzed  or  non-paralyzed  limbs, — most  commonly  in 
the  former. 

The  physician,  however,  will  not  derive  much  information  from 
the  mere  recognition  of  the  presence  of  single  symptoms :  it  is  by  a 
close  observance  of  their  combinations  that  exact  diagnosis  will  be 
insured.  The  following  combination  of  symptoms  are  those  which 
may  with  most  probability  be  referred  to  softening: 

(1.)  Imperfect  coma,  partial  loss  of  Perception  and  Volition,  with 
riridity  of  the  limbs;  (2.)  Perfect  coma  without  rigidity;  (3.)  Pa- 
ralysis without  loss  of  consciousness;  (4.)  Paralysis  with  h^'penes- 
thesia ;  (6.)  Rigidity,  coining  on  after  the  return  of  Perception  and 
Volition. 

The  after-symptoms  of  softening  are  also  strikingly  different  from 
those  of  apoplexy.     The  morbid  phenomena  do  not  suddenly  disap- 
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pear,  nor  is  there  the  gradual  improvement  which  takes  place  after 
apoplexy.    Eqfeeblement  of  the  mental  powers  most  commonly 

Eersists,  and  the  motorial  phenomena  remain.  Slight  apoplectic- 
ke  seizures  occur,  convulsive  movements  and  rigidity  increase,  and 
some  little  febrile  excitement  becomes  developed,  which  in  severe 
cases  generally  assumes  a  typhoid  type,  with  brown  tongue  and 
rapid  pulse.     From  such  a  condition  recovery  is  rare. 

The  duration  of  life  in  ramoUissement  of  the  brain  is  various ;  but 
in  109  cases  the  disease  terminated  within  the  periods  indicated  in 
the  following  table: 


1  died  in  12  hours. 
1        »*     15      '♦ 
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4 

80 
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It  thus  appears  that  ramoUissement  of  the  brain  is  more  fre- 
quently an  acute  than  a  chronic  disease,  the  greater  number  dying 
before  the  twelfth  day,  while  at  the  end  of  a  month  only  16  cases 
out  of  the  109  were  living. 

In  the  thirteen  cases  which  have  been  collected  of  ramoUisse- 
ment of  the  cerebellum  J  the  impairment  of  Intellect  was  trifling, 
while  motion  was  greatly  aftected  in  all  except  one  doubtful  case. 
In  ten  cases  there  was  palsy,  with  or  without  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  in  two  others,  convulsive 
actions  of  both  sides  of  the  body ;  and  in  the  last  case  observed  by 
Rostan  the  palsy  was  on  the  same  side.  In  this  case  the  disease 
depended  on  an  exostosis  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  In  no  instance  is  it  said  that  any  sexual  desire  troubled  the 
patient. 

The  symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  brain  are  likewise  extremely 
obscure.  In  a  case  treated  for  disease  of  the  nose,  the  man  made 
no  complaint  of  his  head,  and  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed,  and  to 
assist  himself  in  every  way.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  night.  An 
abscess  of  considerable  size  was  found  in  the  left  hemisphere  above 
the  ventricle.  In  other  cases,  pain,  delirium,  coma,  palsy,  and 
sometimes  convulsions,  were  the  symptoms  observed.  Tne  convul- 
sions were  observed  most  frequently  to  occur  when  the  abscess 
fonned  in  the  tuherculuia  annulare^  or  in  the  medulla  Monaata^  or 
so  close  to  these  structures  that  the  growth  of  pus  woula  aftect 
their  functions  simply  by  its  pressure  (Baillie,  morbid  Anatomy^ 
p.  457). 

Of  eighty  instances  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  collected  by  Professor 
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Lebert,  twenty-two  of  them,  or  above  a  quarter,  were  cases  of  scat- 
tered abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  brain  ;  the  remaining  fifty- 
eight  were  cases  in  which  solitary  abscesses  were  found  in  some 
part  of  the  encephalon,  distributed  as  follows : 


Left  hemisphere, 
Kight        *' 
O^rpora  ttriaia^  , 


in  23  cases, 
in  IS    " 
in    2    *« 


Cerebellum,      .     . 
Pituitary  body, 
Medulla  oblongata^ 


in  12  cases, 
in    2    " 
in    1  case. 


In  the  case  of  multiple  abscesses  there  were  never  more  than 
five,  sometimes  three,  or  two  only. 

TTie  abscesses  generally  occupy  the  white  substance,  and  only 
afi'ect  the  gray  matter  by  extension.  In  form  the  abscesses  are 
generally  oval,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  the  size  of  a  hen's 
^g,  or  larger ;  so  that  one  entire  hemispnere  has  been  found  con- 
verted into  a  pouch  filled  with  pus.  The  pus  is  generally  of  a 
greenish  color,  of  considerable  density,  and  rarely  containing  blood. 
ISometimes  it  is  very  fetid.  It  is  generally  granular,  not  containing 
many  well-formed  corpuscles ;  and  the  older  the  abscess  the  more 
the  pus-corpuscles  are  found  to  be  degenerating.  Pus  is  generally 
found  infiltrating  the  cerebral  tissue  surrounding  the  abscess :  and 
in  the  zone  beyond,  the  tissue  is  softened,  while  if  the  process  be 
recent,  a  zone  of  vascular  redness  surrounds  the  whole.  Connective 
tissue  ultimately  grows  in  a  condensed  form  round  the  site  of  ab- 
scess, and  closes  the  whole  with  walls  of  considerable  thickness 
(1  to  4  milliin.).  Often  these  walls  are  very  vascular.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  that  these  encysted  abscesses  are  ever 
cored. 

The  lateral  ventricles  are  the  parts  into  which  the  abscesses  most 
frequently  burst.  Thickening  of  the  ependyma  follows,  and  scat- 
tered spots  of  inflammatory  softening  may  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
boring tissue.  In  some  cases  the  abscess  makes  its  way  outwards 
through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  or  the  aural 
passages. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  cerebral  abscesses  is  internal  otitis — 
a  lesion  which  often  results  from  scarlet  fever ^  typhus  fever ^  small- 
par,  measles^  or  scrofula.  They  also  occur  as  the  sequelae  of  inflam- 
mation of  distant  parts,  as  of  pneumonia^  pericarditis^  enteritis. 
They  may  also  occur  as  so-called  metastatic  abscesses,  and  as  a 
result  of  traumatic  injury. 

The  latent  character  of  brain-abscess  is  important  in  diagnosis. 
Sadden  headache  is  the  symptom  which  most  fre<iuently  excites 
attention ;  and  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms 
and  vomiting.  The  patients  become  heavy,  morose,  and  may  be 
delirious,  with  contraction  of  the  pupils  an(l  photophobia.  Difficult 
articulation,  numbness,  formication,  and  convulsive  attacks  may 
supervene.  While  the  Intellect  may  suffer  comparatively  little, 
sensibility  suflTers  more  frequently;  and  headache,  generally  at  first 
diflfused,  is  more  or  less  intense,  and  subseciuently  becomes  uni- 
lateral. Coma  occurs  frequently,  is  often  tem|)Orary,  and  paralysis 
occurs  in  about  one-half  the  cases.     The   paralysis   is  generally 
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local ;  but  it  may  assume  the  form  of  general  muscular  debility. 
The  duration  of  such  cases  fluctuates  from  two  or  three  weeks  to 
two  months  (Lebbrt,  Sibvbking,  in  Med.-Chir.  Review^  1867, 
p.  526). 

Schott  has  analyzed  forty  cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain.  He  finds 
otitis^  pycemia^  and  injuries,  to  be  the  most  frequent  causes.  In 
cases  of  otitis  the  abscess  formed  mostly  in  an  imperceptible  man- 
ner;  and  in  cases  of  injury  the  symptoms  were  very  transitory.  En- 
cephalitis was  present  in  acute  cases  {New  Syden.  Soc,  Year-Book, 
1862,  p.  79). 

Syphilis  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  cause  of  circumscribed  en- 
cepnalitis,  which  terminates  in  the  formation  of  gummatous  tumors 
in  the  brain ;  or  it  induces  internal  periostitis,  with  inflammation 
of  the  membranes,  with  or  without  hcematoma  of  the  dura  mater. 
There  is  generally  in  such  cases  syphilitic  lesions  in  the  liver  and 
in  the  inguinal  glands.  (See  under  "  Syphilis,"  vol.  i,  page  708, 
et  seq.) 

Trie  symptoms  of  hydatids  of  the  brain  are  often  very  obscure.  The 
slowness  with  which  they  forhi  probably  often  causes  the  brain  to 
become  accustomed  to  their  presence,  and  consequently  they  do  not 
give  rise  to  any  very  prominent  symptom.  Cruveilhier  gives  a  plate 
of  a  hydatid  occupying  the  internal  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere, 
immediately  above  the  corpus  caUosum^  and  which  caused  no  cerebral 
symptoms.  Dr.  Baillie  gives  a  case  in  which  a  serous  cyst  as  large 
as  a  gooseberry  pressed  on  the  optic  nerves  at  their  junction,  and 
yet  the  pupils  were  not  dilated  nor  the  eyesight  impaii^ed  till  within 
a  day  or  two  of  the  patient's  death.  In  other  cases  they  cause 
severe  headache,  palsy,  loss  of  sight,  or  of  other  senses,  and  also  ab- 
sorption of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  followed  by  coma  and  death. 

Diagnosis. — The  great  diflSculty  in  the  diagnosis  of  acute  raraol- 
lissement  is  to  distinguish  it  from  apoplexy.  In  most  cases  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  the  distinction.  "  On  the  other  hand,"  writes  Dr. 
Maclachlan,  "  there  are  numerous  cases  of  acute  softening  which 
can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  cerebral  hemorrhage.  In  such  a  com- 
bination of  symptoms  as  the  following — and  I  do  not  group  them 
artificially,  but  as  I  have  repeatedly  observed  them — the  probabili- 
ties are,  that  the  case  is  one  of  acute  softening,  and  not  sanguineous 
apoplexy :  After  several  days'  suftering  from  headache,  giddiness, 
drowsiness,  dulness  of  comprehension,  tingling  or  numbness  in  the 
toes  or  fingers,  followed  by  sudden  hemiplegia,  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, the  probabilities  are,  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  soft- 
ening instead  of  hemorrhage.  If  to  these  symptoms  succeed  pains 
in  the  palsied  limbs,  and  diminution  or  exaltation  of  the  cutaneous 
sensation,  while  the  symptoms  maintain  a  variable  rather  than  a 
fixed  character,  whether  the  palsied  limbs  are  contracted  or  relaxed, 
or  alternately  contracted,  the  chances  are  still  greater  that  the  case 
is  one  of  softening  ;  and  the  diagnosis  may  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished should  the  paralytic  symptoms,  and  with  them  the  associated 
stupor,  preserve  this  vacillating,  impulsive  peculiarity,  there  being 
periods  of  amelioration  followed  by  increasing  coma  and  increasing 
palsy  "  (/.  c,  p.  193)- 
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Prognosis. — ^The  proj^osis  in  every  case  of  encephalitis  is  grave ; 
bat,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  even  acute  cases  recover,  and  live  for 
many  years  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  opinion 
expressed  bjr  Rostan.  The  changes  seen  in  the  brain  after  death 
in  cases  which  have  recovered  have  already  been  noticed  (p.  297, 
anU). 

Treatment. — In  difinse  inflammation  of  the  brain  arising  from 
mechanical  injuries  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bleeding  and  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  generally  are  most  beneficial,  when  employed 
with  a  wise  discretion  and  at  an  early  period.  When,  however,  in- 
flammation occurs  during  the  progress  of  a  zi/motic  or  constitutional 
disease,  it  is  necessary  that  such  measures  be  employed  with  the 
greatest  caution,  and  in  the  majority  of  such  instances  thev  are 
Detter  omitted  altogether ;  for  we  find  in  many  cases  of  typhus  fever, 
in  which  the  brain  is  probably  partially  impaired  in  consistence,  that 
the  patient  recovers  imder  a  stimulant  treatment. 

In  acute  idiopathic  ramoUissement  of  the  brain  the  treatment  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  yet  determined ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  general  bleeding  is  only  to  be  practised  with  benefit  when 
the  disease  is  associated  with  congestion  of  the  brain.  Most  advan- 
tage is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  tonics,  and  of  a  nutritive  diet. 
As  a  general  rule,  cerebritis  does  not  admit  of  so  copious  depletory 
measures  as  meningitis.  In  acute  cases,  where  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  congestion  are  obvious  and  urgent,  bleeding  may  be  carried 
to  a  considerable  extent,  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
the  individual ;  and  after  a  reasonable  quantity  of  blood  has  been 
taken  without  producing  nausea  or  fainting,  the  bleeding  may  be 
again  repeated  till  some  decided  impression  is  made.  In  many 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  cupping,  or  bleeding  by  means  of  leeches 
to  the  temples  or  back  of  the  ears,  may  be  more  useful  than  vene- 
section. Such  cases  are  indicated  by  the  signs  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  heat  of  the  scalp,  suifusion  of  the  eyes,  redness 
of  the  face,  with  or  without  inordinate  action  of  the  carotids.  Such 
cases  are  also  more  likely  to  be  benefited  bv  the  cautious  repetition 
of  this  treatment  than  bv  general  bloodletting,  which  can  very 
seldom  be  recjuired  in  softening  of  the  brain  occurring  in  persons 
tamed  of  fifty  (Maclachlan). 

Even  when  the  pulse  may  seem  to  warrant  bleeding,  and  at  a 
time  when  bleeding  may  seem  safe  and  proper,  it  is  advisable,  be- 
fore having  recourse  to  this  measure,  carefully  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  heart,  the  state  of  the  arteries  at  the  wrist,  and  the  condition 
of  the  comeee.  By  such  an  examination,  assisted  by  the  previous 
histoiT  of  the  case,  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  arteries  will  best 
be  indicated,  and  the  readiest  clue  gained  to  the  probable  nature 
of  the  cerebral  aftection.  If  the  heart's  action  and  sounds  are 
feeble,  or  if  signs  of  valvular  insufliciency  are  present,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  softening  is  aujemic,  atrophic — a  consequence  of  par- 
tial inanition,  and  not  of  partial  cerebritis.  This  conclusion  is  still 
more  probable  if  the  radial  arteries  are  rigid,  and  if  the  arcus  seni- 
U$  is  fullv  developed.  To  bleed  under  such  circumstances  is  un- 
warrantable. 
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In  severe  seizures  resembling  apoplexy  the  bowels  should  be 
opened  by  an  enema  of  castor  oil  and  turpentine.  In  less  urgent 
cases,  where  there  has  not  been  loss  of  consciousness,  or  where  it 
has  been  restored  and  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow,  a  purgative 
of  colocynth  and  calomel,  with  or  without  croton  oil,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  enema.  Perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture 
must  be  enjoined,  with  the  head  slightly  elevated,  and  all  constrio- 
tures  of  dress  removed  from  the  neck.  The  scalp  should  be  kept 
cool  by  rags  dipped  in  cold  vinegar  and  water,  or  iced  water.  If 
much  reaction  supervene,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  head  ;  and 
should  the  pulse  oe  weak,  twentjr  or  thirty  drops  of  the  spiritus 
ammonice  aromaticus  may  be  administered.  The  catheter  may  re- 
quire to  be  used  ;  and  the  bladder  must  always  be  examined,  in 
case  the  urine  may  be  retained.  Nourishment  must  be  given  in 
small  and  oft-repeated  (j^uantities. 

If  sanffuineous  effusion  has  actuallv  happened,  calomel^  to  the 
extent  of  permitting  the  mouth  to  be  made  slightly  tender,  is 
believed  by  not  a  few  to  encourage  the  absorption  of  the  fluid. 
It  can  only,  however,  be  given  in  healthy  subjects,  free  from  gouty 
or  renal  disease  ;  and  Dr.  Maclachlan  recommends  that  it  may  tie 

fiven  in  the  form  of  three  or  four  grains  of  blue  jjill  and  two  of 
ames's  powder  every  evening  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  effects 
being  carefully  watched,  so  that  the  gums  should  not  be  more  than 
touched. 

To  allay  the  pains  in  the  palsied  limbs  opiates  are  of  great  value. 
They  procure  sleep  and  moderate  tetanic  ngidity  of  the  flexor  mus- 
cles. Muriate  of  morphia  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one-sixth  to  one- 
fourth  of  a  grain  at  bedtime  ;  and  the  doses  may  after  a  time  be 
increased,  it  necessary ;  and  may  be  combined  with  extract  of 
colocynth  or  croton  oil,  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  constipation 
(Maclachlan,  I.  c,  pp.  195, 196}. 

In  chronic  cases  local  bleedings  from  the  temples,  or  from  be- 
hind the  ears,  combined  with  moderate  purgatives  every  three  or 
four  days,  are  demanded  in  most  cases,  with  a  blister  applied  now 
and  again  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  and  as  much  as  possible  the 
currents  of  blood  must  be  diverted  from  the  brain.  Headache  and 
stupor  are  generally  relieved  by  full  feculent  evacuations.  The 
diet  ought  to  be  strictly  that  of  a  vegetarian,  and  as  little  stimu- 
lant as  possible  (Wood). 

In  the  more  chronic,  and  although  ultimately  fatal,  forms  of 
the  disease,  life  is  evidently  prolonged  by  mild  tonics,  attention 
to  the  bowels,  and  by  a  lioeral  and  nutritious  diet,  with  such  a 
graduated  allowance  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire. Beyond  this  the  medical  treatment  of  ramollissement  of 
tne  brain  is  still  a  problem,  with  only  a  few  unsure  data  to  guide 
us  for  its  solution. 

ATROPHY  AND  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Atrophy  of  the  braiUj  or  diminution  of  its  substance,  without 
induration  or  softening,  is  usually  congenital,  or  the  consequence  of 
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eome  severe  hydrocephalic  disease,  or  of  old  age,  or  of  long-staad- 
ing  exhausting  diseases,  especially  in  children,  serum  being  efinsed 
in  the  space  between  the  brain  and  its  coverings,  in  order  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  bulk.  Sometimes  also  one  side  may  be  more 
atrophied  than  another ;  the  membranes  appearing  to  be  greatly 
shrivelled  after  the  fluids  escape ;  the  convolutions  are  thin,  and 
the  sulci  wide.  The  sufferers  are  generally  idiotic,  and  possess  but 
little  use  of  their  limbs.  Andral  gives  a  singular  case,  in  which 
the  patient,  a  girl,  though  an  idiot,  was  able  to  do  little  errands  in 
the  neighboring  villages,  and  lived  to  an  early  adult  age,  yet, 
when  examinea  after  death,  she  was  found  to  have  no  trace  of 
cerebellum. 

Hypertrmhy  of  the  brain  is  usually  connected  with  hydrocephalus, 
or  is  probably  caused  by  some  inflammatory  action.  Those  persons 
who  thus  suffer  seldom  possess  much  power  of  Intellect,  but  their 
Acuities  generally  are  less  impaired  than  in  cases  of  atrophy. 

Section  IL — Cephalic  Diseases,  characterized  by  a  Group  op 

Symptoms  commonly  called  Apoplectic. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  apoplexy  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
sudden  stroke^  and  it  has  been  usual  to  confine  the  term  to  the  results 
produced  by  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  nervous  tissue  of  the 
Drain,  a  portion  of  which  is  thus  destroyed.     More  comjjrehensive 
pathological  doctrines  teach  us  to  give  a  wider  signification  to  the 
term.     It  is  now  used  to  characterize  a  group  of  symptoms  irre- 
spectively of  the  anatomical  conditions  upon  which  they  may  de- 
p^id.     Ihese  symptoms  consist  of, — {!.)   Premonitory  warnings, 
extending  over  vanable  periods  (seconds,  weeks,  months,  or  years), 
marked  by  sundry  derangements  of  the  nervous  functions,  such  as 
loss  of  Memory,  dulness  ot  Sensation,  or  diminished  power ;  (2.)  The 
individual  is  more  or  less  suddenly  deprived  of  Volition  and  Percep- 
tion in  their  relation  to  Sensation  and  Motion.     Consciousness  is 
thus  more  or  less  lost,  and  paralysis  is  more  or  less  complete.     The 
patient  may  fall  to  the  ground  completely  insensible,  or  he  may  only 
stagger  and  cling  to  some  object  for  supi)ort.    The  respiration  and 
circulation  may  oe  unaftected,  or  tbe  former  may  be  stertorous  and 
the  latter  labored.    Some  group  of  muscles,  a  side  of  the  body,  or 
tbe  whole  body  is  paralyzed,  fiaccid,  motionless ;  or  it  may  be  rigid 
with  tonic,  or  convulsed  with  clonic  spasm.     From  this  state  the 
patient  may  never  recover.    Life  becomes  gradually  extinguished, 
or  the  sufferer  may  recover  partially  or  entirely ;  in  the  former  case 
leaving  some  mental,  motorial,  or  sensorial  faculty  impaired  for 
weeks,  or  for  tbe  whole  of  after-life.     Tbe  essential  phenomena  of 
an  apoplectic  seizure  consist  in  the  severance  of  the  brain-functions, 
namely.  Volition  and  I^erception,  from  Motion  and  Sensation :  the 
other  symptoms  that  occur  are  additional  phenomena,  depending  on 
secondary  cbanges  subsequently  induced  in  the  part,  or  its  vicinity, 
which  has  been  the  primary  seat  of  lesion. 

The  essential  phenomena  of  the  apoplectic  state  are  found  to  be 
doe  to  a  variety  of  local  lesions,  or  complex  morbid  states,  and  not 
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to  any  constant  lesion.  One  or  more  of  the  following  local  lesions 
or  complex  morbid  states  may  induce  the  apoplectic  condition, 
namely, — (1.)  Congestion  of  the  braiUj  or  what  is  conmionly  called 
determination  of  Mood  to  the  headj — conaestive  apoplexy,  (2.)  Hemcr- 
rhage^  or  extravasation  (a.)  into  the  smstan^e  of  the  hemispheres  Oit 
cerebellum^  (b.)  into  the  ventricles^  or  (c.)  into  the  arachnoid  cavity.  One 
or  other  of  these  lesions  {under  2.)  constitutes  apoplexy  in  the  common 
acceptation  *  of  the  term, — sanguineous  apoplexy  or  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. (3.)  Sudden  serous  effusion  in  large  quantity  is  equally  efficient 
in  bringing  about  the  apoplectic  state  commonly  called  serou3  apo- 
plexy. (4.)  Locai  cerebritiSj  or  softening  of  the  brain^  produces,  as 
already  shown,  symptoms,  in  the  first  instance,  of  an  apoplectic 
kind.  So  also  do  (5.)  Tumors  of  the  brain^  or  meningitis  ;  (6.)  Tuber- 
eulous  meningitis;  (7.)  The  progress  of  various  specific  and  constitUr 
tional  diseases  from  blood-poisoning;  (8.)  Ancemia^  as  in  the  hydroceph- 
aloid  disease  of  children^  disease  of  the  hearty  and  vascular  obstructions* 
To  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  first  three  of  these  conditions 
only  has  it  been  common  or  usual  to  apply  the  term — 


APOPLEXY. 

Latdt,  Apoplexia;  French,  ApopUxU ;  Qzumav^  Apoplexie — Syn.,  Himscklag; 

Italian,  ApopUssia, 

Definition. — A  disease  essentially  characterized  by  the  sudden  loss^  more 
or  less  complete^  of  Volitiony  Perception^  Sensation^  and  Motion^  depend- 
ing  on  sudden  pressure  upon  the  brain  [the  tissue  of  which  may  be  morbid)^ 
originating  within  the  cranium. 

Pathology — This  disease  was  well  known  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
schools  of  medicine,  and  is  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  too 
striking  a  character,  to  have  escaped  observation  even  in  the  rudest 
ages  of  society.  Patients  have  died  with  undoubted  apoplectic 
symptoms  when  nothing  has  been  found  but  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  scalp,  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  brain 
itself,  but  without  the  extravasation  of  a  particle  of  blood.  More 
generally,  however,  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood  has  been 
effused  either  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  or  into  some  of  the  ventricular  cavities.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  lesions  found  in  cases  which  die  of  undoubted  apoplectic 
symptoms  vary  mtich.  Sometimes  the  evidently  congestea  state  of 
the  Drain  during  life  leaves  no  trace  visible  after  death.  Such  cases 
have  been  described  as  ''  nervous  apoplexy  "  (Sandras).  Although 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  "  a  sudden  pressure  upon  the 
brain  is  necessary  to  produce  the  apoplectic  state,  vet  it  is  difficult 
in  all  cases  to  account  for  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease  by 
such  an  explanation ;  for  when  the  quantity  of  blood  extravasated 
has  not  been  larger,  for  instance,  than  a  barley-corn,  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  by  mere  pressure.  The  ideas  or 
theories  which  have  thus  been  formed  to  account  for  the  apoplectic 
state  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows:  (1.)  The  result  of  sudden 
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presBure,  effected  by  causes  within  the  cranium  ;  (2.).From  a  peculiar 
morbid  state  of  the  nervous  matter  of  the  brain,  and  which  predis- 
poses to  the  extravasation  of  blood  (Drs.  Robert  Williams,  W  cod, 
SisvEKiKo)— an  apoplectic  orgasm,  as  it  has  been  called  by  some, 
but  which  is  probablv  of  the  nature  of  softening  (Rochoux)  ;  (3.)  A 
morbid  condition  of  nerve-matter  and  minute  oloodvessels,  also 
probably  of  the  blood  itself  (Bouillaud,  Paget),  and  in  connection 
with  chronic  renal  disease  (Bright,  Burrows,  Christison,  Kirkes). 

When  the  quantitv  of  blood  extravasated  is  small,  the  disease  is 
seldom  fatal  from  the  first  attack ;  but  the  rapidity  of  the  fatal 
issue  appears  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  vicinity  of  the  hemor- 
rhage to  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  and  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
ventricles  is  also  generally  most  rapidly  fatal. 

In  examining  af)oplectic  cases  it  is  therefore  not  unusual  to  find 
a  cavity  scarcely  bigger  than  a  barley-corn  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  the  evidence  of  the  primary  attack,  and  containing  a  clot  of 
blood  variously  changed,  if  the  blood  be  eftused  among  the  mem- 
branes, it  may  be  altogether  absorbed,  and  not  a  trace  of  disease 
be  found.  In  severe  cases  still  greater  quantities  of  blood  are  effused ; 
and  if  the  apoplexy  destroy  the  patient  in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few 
hours,  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  will  sometimes  fill  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  or  extensively  rupture  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  forming  a  cavity  as  large  as  a  nut  or  an  egg,  or  even  lay  the 
ventricles  into  one  cavity. 

It  is  rare  that  sanguineous  effusion  occupies  both  cerebral  lobes, 
or  the  whole  extent  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  although  such 
instances  are  occasionally  seen.  More  commonly  it  is  limited  to 
the  substance  of  one  hemisphere,  or  to  the  membranes  cov^ing  it, 
or  to  the  cavity  of  a  ventricle.  When  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
are  affected,  the  more  immediate  seat  of  the  hemorrhage  is  usually 
that  portion  covering  the  convexity  of  the  brain.  This  varies, 
however,  so  that  the  i)ortion  covering  the  base,  or  that  investing 
the  cerebellum,  or,  indeed,  any  other  part,  may  be  its  seat. 

The  su[)erficial  membranes  of  the  Drain  are  not  the  only  mem- 
branes of  that  organ  which  are  the  seat  of  apoplectic  effusion. 
Hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  the  membrane  lining  the  ventri- 
cles, and  wnich  sometimes  bleeds  so  profusely  as  not  omy  to  fill  the 
lateral  ventricles,  but  even  to  enlarge  their  cavities.  As  death  in 
these  severe  cases  is  usually  sudden,  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  are 

5&iierally  healthy  ;  but  in  some  very  few  instances  the  septum  luci- 
um  has  been  found  ruptured,  and  the  ventricles  have  freely  com- 
municated. The  smaller  ventricles  are  in  a  very  few  instances  also 
the  seat  of  apoplectic  effusion.  Dr.  Abercrombie  gives  a  case  in 
which  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  were  filled  with  blood.     The 

Sktient  was  not  at  first  insensible,  but  gradually  became  so,  and 
ed  in  a  few  hours. 

The  appearance  of  the  blood  effused  into  the  membranes  of  the 
briin  vanea  according  to  the  time  which  elapes  before  the  patient 
diei,  thus  affording  ()pj)ortunity  for  its  examination.  If  that  event 
takes  place  in  a  few  nours  after  the  attack,  the  blood  is. still  fluid, 
or  is  found  in  black  clots,  while  the  membranes,  except  being  infil- 
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trated  with  blood,  are  as  yet  healthy.  The  substance  of  the  brain, 
likewise,  has  no  other  appearance  of  disease  than  that  of  being  flat- 
tened, from  the  presence  of  the  extravasated  blood.  If  the  patient, 
however,  survives  a  few  days,  the  membranes  show  marks  of  in- 
flammatory action.  They  are  injected,  thickened,  and  although 
dry  and  pitchy-like  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  clot,  have 
yet  some  serum  effused  in  other  parts  of  the  space  they  inclose.  • 
The  convolutions  of  the  affected  part  of  the  brain  are  likewise  now 
not  only  flattened  but  softened.  Thus  various  processes  immedi- 
ately commence  in  the  blood  after  it  is  extravasated,  as  well  as  an 
interchange  of  processes  between  the  blood  and  the  surrounding 
parts.  The  most  obvious  of  these  phenomena  are  the  formation  c« 
a  coagulum  or  clot ;  its  solution,  and  the  formation  of  blood-crystals ; 
the  gradual  absorption  of  the  more  fluid  constituents ;  the  forma- 
tion of  an  organized  membrane  round  the  clot ;  continuous  absorp- 
tion of  the  exudation ;  induration  of  the  surrounding  cerebral  parts ; 
contraction  of  the  cavity,  and  ultimately  the  formation  of  a  cica- 
trix. Those  changes  are  effected  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity, 
depending  on  the  site  and  extent  of  the  extravasations,  the  healthy 
state  of  the  nervous  texture,  and  of  the  patient  constitutionally. 

When  effusion  has  taken  place  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  if 
the  patient  has  died  in  the  fit,  or  shortly  after,  the  hemorrhagic 
cavity  is  found  filled  with  half-coagulated  blood,  its  walls  irregularly 
softened,  and  dved  to  the  extent  of  some  lines  deep  with  the  color- 
ing matter  of  tne  blood ;  and  a  small  stream  of  water  directed  upon 
this  part  at  once  removes  the  extravasated  blood,  and  also  a  layer 
of  softened  cerebral  matter.  Again,  if  the  patient  has  survived  a 
week,  fhe  blood  is  found  coagulated,  and  the  serum  set  free  ;  but 
the  presence  of  the  clot  has  caused  inflammation,  so  that  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  are  not  only  discolored,  but  more  decidedly  softened, 
and  are  softer  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  clot.  If  life  be 
prolonged  till  the  fiiteenth  day,  the  serosity  is  absorbed,  but  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  are  still  of  a  deep  red.  About  the  seventeenth 
day  Virchow  has  discovered  blood-crystals,  or  hsematoid  crystals,  in 
the  cavity.  These  blood-crystals  were  first  discovered  bv  Sir  Ever- 
ard  Home,  and  have  been  more  recently  described,  and  their  nature 
explained,  by  Funke,  Kunde,  Lehmann,  Beale,  Parkes,  and  Sieve- 
king.  It  appears  that  these  crystals  do  not  form  from  clotted  blood 
until  the  blood-corpuscles  have  become  ruptured  by  endosmosis. 
Their  contents  then  escape  and  crystallize  as  the  solution  gradually 
becomes  concentrated  (Beale).  Thus  another  guide  to  tne  age  of 
the  clot  exists  in  the  presence  of  these  crystals.  About  the  thirtieth 
day,  if  the  patient  lives  so  long,  the  clot  is  isolated,  and  a  membrane 
forms,  at  first  muciform,  fragile,  intermixed  with  particles  of  cere- 
bral matter,  and  also  wnth  some  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  clot. 
By  degrees  this  membrane  becomes  more  consistent,  the  clot  dimin- 
ishes, and  some  serum  is  probably  secreted  by  the  new  membrane 
surrounding  it.  The  cyst  has  also  been  found  fully  formed,  organ- 
ized, and  nearly  empty,  by  the  thirteenth  day  (Macintyre)  ;  and  by 
the  seventeenth  day  after  extravasation  it  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain sanguineous  fluid  (Moulin,  Sieveking).    The  cerebral  walls 
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Borroundin^  the  cyst,  previously  softened,  now  become  indurated, 
and  are  stained  yellow  from  the  usual  changes  which  the  extrava- 
sated  blood  with  which  they  are  penetrated  undergoes — ^a  color, 
however,  which  they  ultimately  lose.  The  cavity  thus  formed  may 
be  filled  at  length  with  serum  only ;  or,  the  serum  being  absorbea, 
the  membranous  cyst  may  ossify,  and  may  be  thus  converted  into 
a  bony  tumor.  At  other  times  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cavity  unite 
by  a  Kind  of  areolar  membrane,  which  thus  forms  a  species  of  cica- 
trix, but  possessing  so  little  power  of  conducting  nervous  influence 
that  the  patient  seiaom  recovers  from  his  palsy.  Such  is  a  short  out- 
line of  the  effects  of  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  size  of  an  apoplectic  cavity  varies  from  a  barley-corn  to  that  of 
«D  ^g,  and  thernumber  is  as  variable  as  their  extent.  Sometimes 
we  nnd  but  one,  sometimes  two,  and  in  a  very  few  instances  three 
or  more  cavities.  When  many  apoplectic  cavities  exist  in  the  brain, 
it  is  rare  to  find  them  all  in  the  same  state.  Some  are  old  and 
aknoet  obliterated,  others  are  fresher,  and  others  again  quite  recent, 
their  different  stages  marking  a  distinct  and  different  period  of  at- 
tack. An  account  of  a  most  interestinjg  case  of  this  nature  is  given 
by  Dr.  Fuller,  in  which  there  were  six  clots,  each  of  a  different  date, 
and  in  different  stages  of  discoloration,  and  corresponding  to  each 
of  six  well-marked  apoplectic  seizures  in  the  course  of  nine  months 
(IHseases  o/"  the  Chesty  p.  602). 

Some  of  the  most  exact  data  we  possess  regarding  the  pathologv 
of  apoplectic  seizures  are  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Path- 
dogical  Society  of  London.  Up  till  1857,  lesions  of  the  brain  con- 
nected with  apoplectic  seizures  have  been  shown  at  the  Society  in 
fourteen  cases.  The  position  of  the  blood  effused  in  these  cases  was 
as  follows:  (1.)  Superficial  meningeal  effusions,  five  cases ;  (2.)  Within 
the  substance  of  the  hemispheres  or  the  central  ganglia^  four  cases  ; 
(8.)  In  the  pons  Varolii^  two  cases ;  (4.)  In  the  pons  Varolii  and 
crura, one  case ;  (5.)  In  the  pons  Varolii  and  cerebellum^  one  case;  (6.) 
In  the  pons  crura^  and  cerebellum^  one  case. 

Superficial  or  ventricular  extravasation  occurred  in  five  cases; 
that  IS,  the  blood  lay  in  a  more  or  less  coagulated  mass  under  the 
arachnoid  over  the  hemispheres,  and  was  most  abundant  at  the 
base  and  about  the  roots  of  the  nerves.  In  two  of  the  cases  there 
was  some  evidence  of  previous  meningeal  disturbance.  This  evi- 
dence consisted  of  adhesion  of  the  cerebral  arachnoid  and  pia  mater 
to  the  cerebral  convolutions  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  hemisphere :  the  history  of  the  other  case  re- 
corded the  occurrence  of  two  previous  apoplectic  seizures.  In  it 
Kt-mortem  evidence  of  previous  irritation  also  existed,  in  the  ad- 
ion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  calvarium. 

The  conditions  as  to  general  health  of  those  in  whom  these 
attacks  occurred  were  as  follow :  One  was  convalescent  from  a 
uterine  disease,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  stated ;  another  had 
chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma ;  in  a  third  intemperance  was  pre- 
dominant ;  and  in  the  fourth  there  had  been  two  previous  attacks 
of  apoplexy.  In  three  of  these  cases  the  condition  of  the  heart  is 
recorded  as  being  larger  than  natural — ^in  one  of  them  weighing 
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llf  ounces,  in  another  15  ounces,  where  the  hypertrophy  was  gen- 
eral. In  the  case  of  the  repeated  attacks  the  heart  was  fatty,  as 
well  as  the  coronary  arteries  and  those  of  the  pia  mater.  The  kid- 
neys also  were  fatty.  In  all  of  them  the  attack  was  sudden — ^fol- 
lowed in  one  by  instantaneous  death,  in  the  others  by  ins'ensibilitv, 
collapse,  and  blanched  surface.  In  one  case  the  pupils  were  dilatea ; 
in  another,  where  the  septum  lucidum^  corpora  striata  and  optic 
thalami  were  broken  down,  there  were  paralysis  and  rigid  contrac- 
tion of  the  right  arm.  Death  followed  in  thirty-four  hours ;  an- 
other died  in  twenty-two  hours ;  one  on  the  third  day,  and  another 
on  the  fourth.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  there  noticed  any  lesion  of 
the  brain-substance  itself.  In  all,  the  hemorrhage  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  tomentose  or  vascular  surface  of  the  pia  mater.  In 
this  variety  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
become  inordinately  injected,  and  the  effusion  consisted  of  blood, 
or  merely  blood-serum  (Dr.  Williams).  While  this  effusion  of 
blood  or  serum  lies  on  the  convoluted  surface  generally,  it  occa- 
sionally, as  in  this  instance,  is  effused  into  the  ventricles,  so  that 
the  brain  was  compressed  both  from  the  peripheral  or  pericranial 
surface  and  from  the  ventricular  or  internal  surface.  There  was  no 
connection  of  these  cases  -vyith  external  injury,  the  most  common 
cause  of  extravasation  between  the  pia  mater  and  brain.  They  all 
appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  morbid  states  of  the  vessels  of  the 
aa  mater.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  by  Craigie  in  the  JSdin- 
urgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  xviii,  p.  487 ;  also  by  Mop- 

fagni,  Epist,  iii,  2  and  4,  quoted  by  him  from  Valsalva,  Episi.  xi, 
9  (see  Craigie's  Pathdogical  Anatomy^  p.  730). 

Extravasation  into  the  Substance  of  the  Hemispheres  or  Central 
Ganglia, — In  four  cases  some  part  of  the  cerebral  substance  con- 
tained the  extra vasated  blood,  more  or  less  free,  or  surrounded  by  it 
cyst.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  clot  was  surrounded  by  a  cyst,  in  one 
of  which,  death  taking  place  thirteen  days  after  the  seizure,  the 
cyst  was  found  nearly  empty,  disintegration  and  absorption  having 
tnus  early  taken  place  (Macintyre).  These  cysts  seem  to  be  formed 
of  fibrinoid  tissue  like  condensed  fibrine,  more  or  less  hyaline,  or 
stained  with  coloring  matter  of  the  blood ;  and  in  one  case,  where 
death  occurred  twelve  weeks  after  the  fit,  blood-crystals  were  found 
in  abundance  in  those  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  and  most  abun- 
dantly on  the  yellow  parts.  In  this  case,  at  the  end  of  twelve 
weeks,  the  cyst  was  filled  with  slightly  turbid  yellow  fluid,  a  small 
portion  of  coagulum  only  remaining  (Bristowe).  In  the  case  where 
the  extravasation  occurred  into  the  corpus  striatum  it  protruded 
into  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  right  side,  and  nearly  filled  it,  and 
the  nervous  substance  around  was  broken  down  and  soft.  Death 
occurred  in  half  an  hour  (Gibb).  The  position  of  the  clot  in  the 
fourth  case  was  above  the  lateral  ventricles,  separated  from  the 
longitudinal  fissure  only  by  the  gray  matter.  Some  ecchymosis 
existed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  was  yellow  discoloration  on 
the  surface  of  the  left  corpus  striatum^  where  two  cysts  existed  with 
fibrous  walls,  the  remains  of  old  extravasations  (Ogle). 
The  conditions  as  to  general  health  of  the  patients  are  not  stated. 
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One  case  occurred  daring  convalescence  from  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens^  after  having  been  apparently  benefited  by  a  dose  of  mor- 
phia amounting  to  one  grain  of  the  acetate.  There  was  extensive 
cardiac,  pulmonary,  and  gastric  disease  in  this  case,  and  the  pa- 
tient lived  thirteen  days  after  the  seizure.  A  bloated,  florid  look 
were  the  only  circumstances  to  indicate  the  general  state  of  the 
case  where  the  extravasation  occurred  in  the  hemisphere  above 
the  lateral  ventricle.  In  three  of  the  cases  the  heart  is  specially 
noted  as  fatty,  its  weight  in  one  instance  beine  thirteen  ounces, 
in  which  case,  also,  the  liver  was  enormously  enlarged,  containing 
sugar.  In  all  the  cases  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  were 
diseased.  The  symptoms  were  generally  those  of  a  fit,  in  one  case 
like  syncope,  when  the  extravasation  was  into  the  ventricles  and 
corvora  «fKato,  death  following  in  half  an  hour,  preceded  by  a  feeble 
puliae,  the  pupils  being  slightly  dilated.  In  the  other  case,  in  which 
there  was  post-mortem  evidence  of  previous  extravasation  by  the 
remains  of  cysts  on  the  surface  of  the  left  corpus  striatum^^  together 
with  a  thickened  and  opaque  arachnoid  with  subarachnoid  fluid,  a 
fit  occurred  with  paralysis  of  right  side,  a  feeble  and  quick  pulse, 
followed  by  convulsions,  contracted  pupils,  and  incoherent  speech, 
breathing  becoming  stertorous,  death  following  by  coma  on  the 
sixteenth  day. 

Extravasation  into  the  JPms  Varolii  and  other  parts. — ^Five  cases 
are  noted  in  which  the  extravasation  took  place  into  the  pons  Va- 
rdiu    In  two  of  the  instances  the  pons  alone  was  implicated.    In 
one,  the  pons  together  with  the  crura  cerebri  ;  in  anotner,  the  pons 
together  with  uie  cerebellum  ;  and  in  a  third,  the  pons  together 
with  the  crura  and  cerebellum  were  implicated.    Of  the  cases  where 
the  pons  alone  was  implicated,  a  clot  the  size  of  a  pea  occupied  its 
centre.     It  occurred  in  a  lunatic,  taking  his  walk  out  of  doors  in 
his  usual  health.     Sudden  paralysis  indicated  the  seizure,  and  death 
followed  in  twenty-four  hours.     In  the  other  case  (age  thirty-four) 
the  vans  contained  a  clot  as  large  as  a  filbert-shell,  seated  in  the 
midcile  line,  the  blood  having  burst  through  into  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle.    Surrounding  the  clot   the   nerve-tissue  was  softened  and 
shreddy.     The  seizure  was  sudden,  with  right  hemiplegia  and 
aiuesthesia.     Paralysis  of  the  left  side  remained,  with  feeble  circu- 
Ittion,  and  death  ft)Ilowed  in  five  days.     In  the  instance  in  which 
the  crura  as  well  as  the  pons  was  affected,  the  blood  was  partially 
cotgulated,  breaking  up  the  nervous  matter,  and  distending  the 
ptrta  into  a  bag.     In  the  instance  in  which  the  crura  and  cerebellum 
M  well  as  the  i)ons  were  implicated,  the  clot  was  similarly  inclosed 
in  a  liag  of  nervous  matter.     In  the  other  instance  the  lesions  in 
theporw  and  cereMlum  were  confined  to  the  left  side. 

Tnese  cases  were  distinguished  by  rapid  and  extensively  increas- 
ing difliculty  of  breathing — in  two  amounting  to  strrtor — and  by 
contraction  of  the  pupil;  features  placid;  convulsions  of  pectoral 
niUHC'les ;  coma  beconnng  more  and  more  perfect ;  and  death  fol- 
lowttl  in  from  four  to  twelve  hours.  In  three  of  the  cases  exten- 
•ive  disease  of  the  vessels,  both  large  and  small,  esi>ecially  towards 
the  brain,  is  noted. 
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These  cases  have  been  related,  from  the  supposed  rarity  of  the 
lesion  as  to  its  seat.  And  although  the  greater  number  of  the 
cases  are  deplorably  meagre  in  the  details  recorded  in  the  Society's 
Transactions^  yet  they  are  exceedingly  interesting  on  thfe  whole, 
when  thus  classified,  establishing  as  they  do  several  facts,  not 
accurately  determined  before,  relating  to  the  pathology  of  cerebral 
apoplein^  or  cerebral  hemorrhage.  They  confirm  the  observation 
that,  wnen  the  extravasation  is  extensive,  although  superficial,  the 
result  is  rapidly  fatal  by  the  coma,  resulting  from  compression 
over  a  large  surface ;  that  when  effdsion  is  sudden  and  extensive  in 
certain  parts  of  the  brain,  such  as  in  the  corpora  striata^  or  optic 
thalamic  or  the  pons  Varolii^  the  result  is  rapid  death  ;  and  generally 
they  confirm  the  belief  that  the  more  nearly  the  extravasations  ap- 
proach the  medvlla  oblongata^  the  more  rapidly  fatal  is  the  result. 
The  symptoms  which  were  associated  witn  irritation  of  the  part« 
connectea  with  the  pons  Varolii  were  peculiarly  well  marked  in 
three  instances.  So  aelicate  are  the  sensibilities  of  these  parts  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  that  it  has  been  taught  that  blood 
is  rarely  found  efi^sed  in  them  as  a  lesion  after  death,  because 
simple  vascular  injection  of  such  parts  was  considered  sufficient 
to  disturb  the  functions  of  the  brain  so  much  as  to  produce  the 
fatal  result  before  such  changes  can  be  effected  (Craigie's  Ptojc.  of 
Physic^  p.  309,  vol.  ii). 

The  cases  are  much  too  few  to  found  any  general  conclusions 
upon  relative  to  the  numerical  frequency  of  lesion  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  brain,  associated  with  the  apoplectic  seizure. 

It  is  well  established  (notwithstanding  statements  to  the  contrary, 
founded  on  experiments  of  a  certain  kind),  that  the  brain-substance 
IS  liable  to  compression  from  vascular  injection  generally,  and  in- 
creased turgidity  of  its  vessels.  There  are  also  parts  of  the  brain 
so  constituted  anatomically  that  hemorrhage  more  readily  occurs 
in  them  than  in  other  parts.  The  anatomical  constitution  which 
favors  this  consists  in  the  increased  provision  for  the  transit  of 
bloodvessels.  For  instance,  through  the  white  perforated  spot  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  sylvian  or  middle 
artery  of  the  cerebrum  sends  its  numerous  branches  of  various  size 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  These,  in  the  first  instance,  pene- 
trate the  corpus  striatum^  which  lies  immediately  over  this  anterior 
perforated  spot  The  corpus  striatum^  and  the  parts  at  its  level,  from 
their  anatomical  position  and  relations,  are  thus  the  most  vascular 
parts  of  the  whole  brain  ;  and  most  pathologists  agree  in  consider- 
mg  these  to  be  the  parts  most  liable  in  the  substance  of  that  organ 
to  eftusion  of  blood,  more  especially  when  the  vascular  system  of 
the  brain  is  overloaded  (Bonetus,  Morgagni,  Rochoux,  Andral, 
Craigie.  Opposed  to  this  belief  were,  Howship,  Lerminier,  Serres, 
Tacheron).  a  summary  of  the  facts  recorded  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 
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The  result  of  these  observations  shows  that  the  comparative  lia- 
bility of  parts  of  the  brain  to  extravasations  of  blood  may  be  stated 
in  the  following  order : 

(1.)  Corpu$  striatum^  opticus  thalamus^  and  hemisphere  at  the  level 
of  these  parts ;  (2.)  The  corpus  striatum  alone ;  (3,)  The  hemisphere 
above  the  centrum  ovale ;  (4.)  The  thalamus  opticus  alone ;  (6.)  The 
lateral  lobes  of  cerebellum;  (6.)  The  m^socephalon ;  (7.)  Posterior 
lobe  of  cerebrum  ; 

Before  the  corp.  striat. ;  1    (\c\\  i  Middle  lobe  of  cerebellum  ;  \ 
Pons  Varolii;  ]   ^    *'' \  Meningeal  hemorrhage ;    / 

(11.)  Peduncles  and  olivary  body. 

Much  more  extensive  records,  however,  are  required  to  determine 
these  points  accurately ;  and  Rokitansky  does  not  consider  as  yet 
that  we  can  state  such  a  result  in  other  tnan  general  terms.  While 
the  ages  of  those  whose  cases  are  recorded  varied  from  thirty-three 
to  sixty-nine,  the  average  age  was  fifty-four. 

Circumstances  under  which  the  lesion  occurred, — In  two  of  the  cases 
the  arteries  are  stated  to  have  been  healthy.  In  three  of  the  cases 
no  mention  is  made  in  regard  to  them ;  but  in  three  there  was 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  amounting  in  one  case  to  fifteen  ounces. 
In  all  the  others  (nine  in  number)  the  arteries  were  in  a  diseased 
condition;  and  in  seven  cases  there  was  evidence  of  concurrent 
disease  in  other  organs. 

Thus  far  these  cases  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  observation  of 
Paget  in  1850 ;  namely,  that  sudden  death  from  apoplexy  is  most 

•  Reeherches  Anatom.  Pathog.,  par  C.  F.  Tachcron,  tomo  xiii,  Paris,  1823,  Ordro 
xiT,  An.  81. 
t  Anmtairt  Med.'Chir.^  p.  824,  sect.  xi.  %  Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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fenerally  associated  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  minute  cerebral 
loodvessels ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  associated  morbid  states 
of  other  organs  are  such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  of  a  more  general 
morbid  state,  and  perhaps  more  especially  of  the  nervous  matter — 
an  apoplectic  orgasm  which  preaisposes  to  the  extravasation  of 
blood  from  diseased  bloodvessels — tne  belief  now  most  generally 
entertained  regarding  the  nature  of  the  apoplectic  lesion. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  the  pathology  of  the  lesions  de- 
monstrated to  the  Society  is  the  organization  of  a  wall  round  the 
extravasation,  and  the  future  changes  of  the  blood-clot,  as  shown 
by  its  examination  at  various  periods  after  the  extravasation.  Cysts 
existed  in  two  of  the  cases,  in  one  of  which,  on  the  thirteenth  day 
after  the  seizure,  the  cyst  was  found  nearly  empty,  the  absorption 
having  thus  early  taken  place  rMACiNTYRB).  On  the  other  hand, 
again,  at  the  end  of  twelve  wecKS,  a  portion  of  coagulum  still  re- 
mained inclosed  in  a  cyst,  and  blood-crystals  existed  in  abundance 
on  its  walls  (Bristowe).  Even  at  a  still  longer  interval  bloody  fluid 
has  been  found  in  a  cyst  otherwise  nearljr  empty,  as  recorded  by  a 
French  physician  of  the  name  of  Moulin,  who  mentions  such  a 
morbid  state  existing  seventeen  years  after  the  extravasation  fSiBVR- 
king).  The  age  of  the  clot  may  thus,  in  some  measure,  be  indicated 
by  the  cyst,  the  condition  of  its  contents,  and  especially  as  to  blood- 
crystals.  Virchow  has  recorded  their  existence  m  the  cavity  by  the 
seventeenth  day ;  and,  as  shown  by  Beale,  thej^  do  not  form  from 
clotted  blood  until  the  blooi  corpuscles  become  ruptured  by  endos- 
mosis.  The  contents  of  the  blood-cells  then  escape  and  crystallize, 
as  the  solution  gradually  becomes  concentrated. 

Symptoms. — Whatever  may  be  the  pathological  doctrines  taught 
regarding  the  morbid  state  of  the  cerebral  parts  in  apoplectic  states, 
we  are  able  practically  during  life  to  do  little  more  than  merely  to 
recognize  the  apoplectic  state  itself;  the  diagnosis  between  the  con- 
gestive, the  hemorrhagic,  and  the  serous  or  merely  morbid  nervous 
state,  can  only  be  arrived  at  approximatively  by  a  careful  compari- 
son of  symptoms  closely  observed,  such  as  are  detailed  in  the  treatise 
of  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds  already  noticed,  and  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  condensed : 

I.  Symptoms  of  Apoplexy  from  Congestion. — The  face,  scalp,  and 
conjunctivse  are  increased  in  vascularity ;  the  skin  generally  is  of  a 
dusky  venous  hue,  and  the  surface  is  warm.  There  is  Alness  of 
the  jugular  veins,  with  increased  pulsation  in  the  carotids.  The 
tongue  is  foul,  and  nausea  prevails,  with  constipated  bowels.  Res- 
piration and  the  pulse  are  both  labored,  and  the  extremities  are  cold, 
feuch  are  some  of  the  general  symptoms  which  indicate  the  approach 
of  an  attack  of  the  congestive  form  of  apoplexy. 

The  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  brain  itself  are, — 

1.  Mental, — The  activity  and  power  of  the  Intellect  are  dimin- 
ished. General  confusion  of  thought  prevails,  with  deficient  mem- 
ory. Any  attempt  at  mental  exercise  increases  the  expression  of 
these  signs ;  so  does  the  recumbent  position  and  emotional  disturb- 
ance. Sleepiness,  also,  with  labored  respiration,  is  common,  especi- 
ally after  meals ;  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  inaction  of  body 
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as  well  as  of  mind — ^a  "  not-to-be-disturbed  "  sort  of  desire  is  ex- 
perienced. Such  mental  phenomena,  however,  are  not  permanent ; 
and  while  there  is  a  readily  induced  state  of  general  confusion, 
there  is  no  persistent,  special,  or  permanent  loss  of  power  of  In- 
tellect. 

2.  Sensorial. — ^The  senses  generally  are  obtuse.  The  hearing  is 
dull ;  and  heavy  rumbling  noises  are  constant  auditory  illusions. 
The  sight  is  dim,  or  aynaurosis  is  complete,  and  often  black  or  vari- 
ously colored  spots  are  seen  floating  in  the  field  of  vision,  or  other 
spectral  illusions  are  more  or  less  constant.  The  patient  may  see 
only  half  of  an  object,  or  halves  of  objects  of  difterent  colors.  Ver- 
tigo is  also  present,  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  oppression  in  the 
head ;  numbness  and  weight  of  the  limbs  ;  dull  and  heavy  cephalalgia. 
These  symptoms,  however,  are  only  of  occasional  occurrence,  and 
change  their  localities.  While  the  absence  of  pain  is  not  now  con- 
sidered of  much  diagnostic  value,  yet  the  occurrence  of  severe  acute 
pain  is  generally  indicative  of  something  more  than  congestion. 

8.  JtMarial  Symptoms. — Little  jerkinffs  of  the  muscles,  and  irreg- 
ular or  sluggish  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  are  occasional.  These 
piecuraory  symptoms  having  generally  been  more  intense  for  a  few 
minutes  or  hours,  an  attack  takes  place,  distinctly  apoplectic.  The 
seizure  commonly  occurs  during  some  muscular  exertion,  such  as 
lifting  a"  heavy  weight,  pulling  on  a  pair  of  boots,  blowing  the 
iKwe,  straining  at  defecation,  or  the  like ;  or  even  upon  a  simple 
change  of  posture,  such  as  stooping,  or  suddenly  assuming  the  erect 
attitude. 

The  special  nervous  symptoms  of  the  attack  in  the  congestivejorm 
are, — 

1.  Mental. — Some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Perception  may 
generally  be  obtained  by  loud  noises,  speaking  to  the  person  by 
name,  or  pinching  him.  If,  however.  Perception  is  quite  extinct 
for  a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  it  soon  again  partially  returns,  and 
there  is  confusion  of  Thought,  with  little  Volition  as  to  the  direction 
«ther  of  Thought  or  movement. 

2.  Sensorial. — Except  during  the  first  few  moments  of  the  attack, 
when  sensation  generally  is  gone,  the  changes  are  slight.  Sensa- 
tion,— ^indicated  at  least  by  reflex  action  (the  limbs  being  with- 
drawn if  pinched), — is  generally  present. 

8.  Motorial. — There  is  more  or  less  paralysis  of  all  the  limbs,  to  a 
dight  decree,  and  for  a  short  time.  It  is  very  rare  to  have  either 
hemiple^a  or  paraplegia.  Short  or  involuntary  evacuations  do  not 
occur  unless  there  have  been  some  convulsions.  There  is  no  rigidity 
of  the  limbs,  but  clonic  spasms  are  not  unfrequent.  Generally, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  symptoms  beriu  to  abate 
rapidly,  and  they  rarely  last  even  for  an  hour.  With  the  return  of 
ooDSciousuess  paralysis  disap^)ear8,  and  sensibility  rarely  remains 
deficient. 

The  manner  of  appearance  and  proportion  between  the  three 
{[roups  of  nervous  symptoms  is  of  creat  diagnostic  value.  As 
indicative  of  congestion^  rather  than  ot  hemorrhage  or  softvning  any 
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one  of  the  following  combinations  of  groups  of  symptoms  are  of 
importance  to  be  noticed : 

1.  Hie  simvltaneous  development  of  the  three  groups  of  nervous 
symptoms.     There  being  either — 

2.  Distinct  loss  of  Perception^  profound  conuiy  and  general  paralysis^ 
without  rigidity  or  convulsion. 

3.  Imperfect  loss  of  Perception^  with  general  paralysis. 

4.  General  paralysis^  incomplete  in  degree^  and  sensation  unimpaired^ 
or  but  Utile  affected  ;  or — 

5.  Paralysis  complete  in  degree^  but  without  stertor  or  rigidity. 

II.  Symptoms  of  Apoplexy  from  Hemorrhage. — A.  Into  the  cerebral 
substance  of  the  hemispheres.  Very  different  statements  are  made  aa 
to  whether  or  not  premonitorjr  symptoms  are  present;  and  the 

Eractical  point  in  diagnosis  which  such  discrepancy  of  statements 
as  taught  is, "  that  the  non-existence  of  precursory  symptoms  in  a  given 
case  is  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  hemorrhage  rather  than  congestion  is 
the  cause  of  the  lesion  or  softeninaJ^ 

The  attack  is  generally  sudden,  and  rapid  in  its  development. 
Sometimes  after  a  few  hours  there  may  be  sudden  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms,  generally  due  to  a  renewed  extravasation.    The 

Satient,  if  standmg,  generally  falls  instantaneously,  as  if  knocked 
own.   It  is  the  nervous  symptoms,  however,  which  are  of  the  most 
importance. 

1.  Mental. — Loss  of  Consciousness  (of  Volition  and  Perception) 
is  commonly  complete  at  the  outset.  For  a  few  seconds  at  least  the 
patient  is  utterly  deprived  of  intellectual  power,  which  in  slight 
cases  partially  returns  in  a  few  minutes.  In  severe  cases,  however, 
Perception  does  not  return  till  after  some  hours,  and  with  va^ue 
ideas  of  things ;  expressions  of  Thought  are  confused,  amountme 
to  delirium ;  aiid  after  the  first  few  minutes  or  half  hour  has  passed^ 
the  degree  of  intellectual  obscuration  may  be  taken  as  an  approximate 
meas^ire  of  the  amount  of  extravasation^  although  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  some  exceptional  and  rare  cases  on  record  of 
hemorrhagic  apoplexy  in  which  the  mental  faculties  were  very 
slightly,  if  at  all,  impaired.  After  some  days  the  Intellectual 
powers  are  often  entirely  restored ;  but  in  many  cases  confusion  of 
Thought  and  partial  loss  of  Memory  remain.  If  the  case  does  not 
terminate  fatally,  the  well-marked  character  of  the  recovery  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  symptoms  resulted  from  hemorrhage, 
and  were  not  due  to  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance. 

2.  Sensorial. — Sensibility  is  usually  less  commonly  affected,  and 
less  intensely,  than  mobility.  When  cutaneous  ansesthesia  is  com- 
plete, although  the  surface  so  affected  may  be  limited  in  extent,  the 
occurrence  indicates  severity  of  lesion.  In  slight  cases  there  is  gen- 
erally only  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Evi- 
dence of  Sensation  may  be  obtained  when  there  is  no  proof  of 
distinct  Volition.  During  the  profound  coma  of  the  attack  at  the 
commencement,  the  dilated  pupil  and  the  half-opened  eye  indicate 
that  the  retina  has  lost  its  impressibility ;  and  if  hearing  and  smell 
are  similarly  affected,  the  persistence  of  such  symptoms  are  signs 
of  evil  omen. 
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8.  Matarial. — Paralysis  is  present  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases,  its  characteristic  form  being  hemiplegia;  but  sometimes  it  is 
general,  the  proportion  of  cases  being  as  .84  to  .16  per  cent. ;  and 
when  the  paralysis  is  general,  the  hemorrhage  is  rarely  limited  to 
the  substance  of  the  hemispheres.  During  profound  stupor  the 
deviation  of  the  face  indicates  paralysis  on  one  side.  In  less  severe 
cases  the  condition  of  the  limbs  as  to  Volition  is  the  guide.  The 
tongue  commonly  deviates  to  the  paralyzed  side ;  and  any  extreme 
movement  of  the  face,  such  as  crying  or  laughing,  renders  the  in- 
equality of  action  more  apparent.  The  orbicvlaris  ocvli  generally 
escapes  paralysis,  or  is  less  afiected  than  the  other  facial  muscles. 
The  loss  of  motion  is  commonly  absolute  at  first,  especially  in  the 
arm,  which  is  generally  more  profoundly  affected  than  the  leg,  the 
one  being  more  completely  paralyzed  than  the  other.  Stertor,  with 
involuntary  defecation  and  micturition,  are  common.  Involuntary 
contractions  of  a  tonic  or  clonic  kind  are  extremely  rare  from  hem- 
orrhage limited  to  the  cerebral  substance. 

The  more  common  combinations  of  svmptoms  by  which  the 
existence  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  limited  to  the  medullary  sub- 
stance might  be  inferred  are — 

1.  Profound  comay  with  hemiplegia  on  one  side^  of  marked  intensity ^ 
and  without  rigidity. 

2.  Paralysis  of  both  sides^  but  one  more  profoundly  affected  than  the 
other — a  rare  occurrence  in  limited  hemorrhage. 

8.  Stiahi  com/ij  but  paralysis  hemiplegic  and  complete. 

A  Hemorrhage  into  the  Ventrides  cannot  in  some  cases  be  dis- 
tinguished from  arachnoid  extravasation,  or  in  others  from  effusion 
into  the  cerebral  substance  only,  especially  when  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ventricles.  The  cases,  however,  which  are  less  doubtful  are 
marked  by  the  following  characteristics,  in  addition  to  the  general 
rigns  of  apoplexy : 

1.  The  Mental  State. — Coma  is  very  profoundly  marked  at  the 
commencement,  and  remains  of  equal  intensity ;  or  the  patient, 
after  partially  recovering  from  a  slight  seizure,  is  again  suddenly 
rinnged  into  profound  coma,  from  which  there  is  no  recovery. 
This  second  attack  is  presumed  to  indicate  the  rupture  of  the 
hemorrhage  either  into  the  ventricles  or  the  arachnoid  cavity, 
from  its  original  site  of  extravasation  in  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain  near  the  ventricles  or  near  the  surface. 

2.  Motorial  Symptoms. — Paralysis  is  complete  in  degree,  and  is 
developed  simultaneously  on  both  sides ;  or  after  having  been  hem- 
ipl^c  for  a  short  time  it  becomes  general ;  when  the  coma  of  the 
second  attack  above  noticed  comes  on,  stertorous  breathing  is 
stronglv  marked.  Involuntary  evacuations  follow.  The  pupils  re- 
main dilated.  Deglutition  is  dangerous  and  difficult.  When  the 
paralvsis  is  generaland  the  coma  profound,  it  is  almost  a  sure  sign 
that  hemorrhage  has  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent  into  tne 
ventricles.  Rigidity  or  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  present 
in  many  cases  of  hemorrhage,  and  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty-six 
cases  occurs  in  the  paralyzed  limbs;  and  in  about  four  out  of 
twenty-six  cases  may  be  seen  in  those  of  the  healthy  side  (Dr. 
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Russell  Reynolds).  Its  presence  is  a  sign  of  extensive  hemor- 
rhage, with  laceration  of  tne  brain.  The  most  frequent  combina- 
tion of  symptoms  indicative  of  hemorrhage  into  the  ventricles 
may  be  shortly  stated  to  be  profound  coma^  with  general  paralysis 
and  rigidity. 

C.  AracKnoid  Hemorrhage  occurs  when  the  extravasation  bursts 
through  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  into  the  space  between  the 
membranes,  and  such  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  ventricvlar 
extravasation  just  noticed.  If,  however,  the  extravasation  is  imme- 
diately subarachnoid  at  first,  and  of  limited  extent,  it  may  be  ap- 
proximately diagnosed, — Firsts  By  the  nature  of  the  premonitory 
symptoms  having  partaken  of  meningeal  inflammation,  such  as  by 
severe  pain  in  the  head,  with  impaired  Intelligence  and  power  of 
movement.  Second^  The  attack  is  less  sudden  than  in  cases  of  con- 
gestion or  of  central  hemorrhage,  and  the  symptoms  are  progres- 
sively developed. 

The  foUowmg  are  the  combinations  of  symptoms  which  indicate 
the  occurrence  of  subarachnoid  hemorrhage : 

(1.)  Complete  and  prof ound  coma  without  paralysi%  ;  or  with  general 
paralysis  very  slightly  developed  in  intensity.  (2.)  Complete  loss  of 
consciousness  without  paralysis;  h%U  combined  with  rigidity  or  clonic 
contractions  of  the  limbs.  (3.)  Paralysis  of  hemiplegic  distribution  as 
regards  the  limbsy  but  without  deviation  of  the  features,  the  muscles  of 
the  face  not  being  implicated.  (4.)  An  apoplectic  attack  without  anoes- 
thesia.  (5.)  Imperfectly  developed  coma  with  general  paralysis.  (6.) 
An  apoplectic  attack^  of  which  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  interchange^ 
able  or  remittent. 

Canses Amon^  the  most  frequent  causes  of  apoplexy,  especially 

in  some  constitutions,  is  an  intemperate  use  of  fermented  liquors — 
a  class  of  substances  which  powerfully  excites,  mainly  by  inducing 
paralysis  of  functions,  which  allows  the  evidence  of  excitement  to 
appear  as  the  prominent  phenomena  (Anstie).  Alcohol  also  acts 
specifically  on  the  heart  and  arteries,  causing  not  only  temporary 
energetic  action  of  those  parts,  but  also  organic  alterations  in  their 
structure  (vol.  i,  p.  772  et  seq.\  In  the  latter  case  the  powers  of 
the  heart  are  often  permanently  augmented,  while  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  thickened,  thinned,  or  ulcerated,  have  their  elasticity  de- 
stroyed, and  thus  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  in  the  brain  is  in- 
creased. The  excessive  use  of  narcotics,  as  opium  or  tobacco,  is 
also  supposed  to  predispose  to  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  conse- 
quently to  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

The  following  conclusions  have  now  been  arrived  at  from  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  numerous  cases :  (1.)  That  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  due  to  degenerations  of 
the  cerebral  arteries  as  its  predisposing  cause.  In  the  smaller 
arteries  these  consist  of  fatty  metamorphosis,  or  simple  atrophy, 
with  the  various  forms  of  consecutive  dilatation;  while  in  the 
larger  arteries  of  the  base  there  is  arteritis^  issuing  in  ossification, 
or  latty  degeneration,  or  passive  calcification.  {2.)  A  not  entirely 
rare  cause  are  true  aneurisms  of  the  large  cereoral  arteries.  (3.) 
Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  will  only  favor  cerebral  hemor- 
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rhage  when  it  permaDently  increases  the  normal  tension  of  the 
acHTtal  system:  out  this  is  not  the  case  in  compensating  hyper- 
trophy of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  (4.)  In  aoout  one-seventh 
of  all  eases  of  apoplexy,  neither  predisposing  diseases  of  the  heart 
nor  of  the  vessels  could  be  demonstrated  (Eulenbkrg,  in  Virchow's 
Archiv,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  329;  and  Syden.  Soc.  Year-Book  for  1862,  p.  81). 

The  connection  of  apoplexy  with  advanced  disease  of  the  kidney, 
has  occasionally  attracted  the  attention  of  pathologists ;  and  the 
late  Dr.  S.  Kirkes  recently  brought  forward  some  facts  in  proof  of 
the  frequency  with  which  the  kidneys  are  found  diseased  in  fatal 
cases  ot  apoplexy ;  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  explain  the  con- 
nection between  the  renal  and  cerebral  affections  {died.  Times  and 
Gazette^  1885,  p.  515).  In  all  the  cases  except  one  the  heart  was  found 
enlarged, — an  enlargement  due  to  the  prolonged  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney,— ^and  generally  in  the  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
without  valvular  disease.  The  primary  disease  is  that  of  the  kid- 
ney ;  then  the  heart  and  then  the  bloodvessels  become  diseased  in 
consequence  of  the  primary  affection.  The  disease  of  the  blood- 
vessels is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  well-known  yellowish-white 
thickening  and  deposit  within  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels ;  and 
Dr.  Borkes  believea  that  the  disease  of  the  vessels  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  continual  over-distension  and  straining  to 
which  the  arteries  are  subjected  by  the  unwonted  energy  with 
which  an  hypertrophied  heart'  propels  the  blood  along  them :  the 
fiill  force  of  the  hypertrophied  ventricle,  independent  of  valvular 
disease,  will  be  exercised  upon  the  arterial  current. 

Extremes  of  temperature  are  likewise  powerful  predisponents  to 
apoplexy.  In  summer  the  fluids  of  the  body  tend  to  produce  tur- 
gidity  of  the  vessels  in  some  constitutions,  and  the  tone  of  the 
capillaries  is  impaired ;  while  in  winter  the  cold  drives  the  blood 
from  the  periphery  of  the  body  to  its  central  organs,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  brain.  Sudden  and  great  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
as  they  rapidly  exhaust  the  nervous  power,  are  more  frequently  fatal 
than  the  uniform  continuance  of  its  extremes. 

The  powerful  eftects  of  moral  causes  in  producing  this  fatal  dis- 
order are  well  known.  Mechanical  obstruction  is  also  a  frequent 
occasion  of  apoplexy.  If  an  obstacle,  for  example,  be  opposed  to 
the  course  oi  the  blood,  as  when  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  dis- 
eased, the  blood  accumulates  in  the  capillary  system  generally,  and 
consequently  in  the  brain ;  or  errant  clots  of  fibrin  choke  up  the 
minute  cerebral  vessels. 

[Thrombosis  and  Embolism  are  destined  to  take  a  prominent  place  in 
cerebral  patholog)',  and  paitioularly  in  softening  of  the  brain,  which,  it 
it  believed,  will  be  found  to  be  much  less  frequently  a  primary  affection, 
depending  upon  an  inflammatory  process,  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
poeed.  That  both  autocthonous  and  migratory  clots  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing apoplectic  symptoms,  by  the  occlusion  of  one  of  the  cerebral 
arteries,  or  the  capillaries,  and  that,  too,  when  the  brain-substance  is 
apparently  sound,  there  is  no  doubt.  There  is  always,  as  a  consequence, 
paralysis  of  motion  in  the  side  opposite  to  the  obstructed  vessel ;  in  many 
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cases  the  general  sensibility  is  unimpaired,  sometimes  lessened,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  completely  absent,  and  never  perverted.  The  loss  of  conscious- 
ness is  slighter,  and  is  sooner  gotten  over  than  after  cerebral  hemorrhage ; 
and  the  mind  is  less  affected,  sometimes  not  at  alL  Sight  and  hearing 
may  be  disordered,  and  aphasia  sometimes  happens.  Death  may  follow 
closely  upon  the  apoplectic  attack,  or  the  serious  s3rmptoms  may  amend, 
to  reappear  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  or  even  weeks,  when  they  are  fatal ; 
or,  the  cerebral  symptoms  may  remain  for  awhile  stationary,  and  death 
be  caused  by  the  concurrent  disorder, — cardiac  disease,  gangrene  of  the 
extremities,  Bright's  disease,  &c.  The  middle  artery  of  the  brain  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  common  seat  of  emboli,  but  they  have  been  found 
in  the  anterior,  basilar,  and  vertebral,  and  serious  apoplectic  phenomena 
have  followed  carotidean  emboli.  Hasse  gives  two  cases  where  the  clot 
extended  into  the  common  carotid,  and  Dr.  Markham  records  a  case  (On 
Diseases  of  the  Heart\  in  a  woman  of  fifty,  of  plugging  up  of  the  in- 
nominata,  right  common  carotid,  left  internal  carotid,  and  middle  cerebral 
arteries,  with  apoplectic  symptoms,  hemiplegia,  and  death.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  mentions  an  instance  of  obstruction  of  the  basilar  artery.  On 
this  subject  the  excellent  thesis  of  Dr.  Lancereaux,'*'  and  the  recent  essay 
of  MM.  Prevost  and  Cotard,f  may  be  read  with  advantage.] 

Apoplexy  is  still  more  common  when  the  aorta  is  diseased,  the 
force  of  the  heart,  unchecked  by  the  elasticity  of  that  vessel,  acting 
directly  on  the  brain,  so  that  its  vessels  often  give  way  from  this 
cause.  Mechanical  violence^  also,  often  produces  apoplectic  effusion. 
Thus,  concussion  of  the  brain,  however  slight,  always  produces  more 
or  less  congestion  of  that  organ ;  and,  if  severe,  elftision  may  take 
place  below  the  dura  mater^  or  between  the  membranes,  or  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  which  may  be  extensively  ruptured. 

Apoplexy  has  been  known  to  occur  even  in  childhood.  Billard 
gives  the  case  of  a  child  three  days  old  that  died  apoplectic  from 
effusion  into  the  left  hemisphere  and  about  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
corpora  striata,  Serres  saw  a  similar  case  in  a  child  three  months 
old.  Apoplexy,  however,  is  extremely  rare  till  puberty,  and  only  a 
few  cases  are  met  with  before  twenty.  It  is  not  unfrequent  between 
thirty  and  fifty,  while  after  fifty  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  death.  There  are  many  circumstances  which  favor  the 
disposition  to  apoplexy  in  old  age.  At  that  period  the  capillary 
system  becomes  impaired  in  most  organs,  and  thus  the  veins  are 
filled  with  a  greater  quantity  of  blood,  or  they  become  congested. 
The  cerebral  arteries  also  are  often  diseased ;  the  heart  has  fre- 
quently acquired  an  abnormal  power,  driving  the  blood  with  great 
violence,  and  with  an  increased  momentum,  towards  the  brain, 
while  the  lungs  have  their  functions  so  impaired  that  the  blood  is 
only  imperfectly  oxygenated  ;  and  all  these  are  causes  of  congestion, 
and  of  tendency  to  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

Both  sexes  are  liable  to  this  affection  and  in  nearly  equal  propor- 

*  [De  la  Thrombose  et  dc  1' Embolic  Cerebrales,  consid^r^es  principalement  daiu 
leurs  rapports  avec  le  KamoUissement  du  Cerveau.  Par  £.  Liancereaux.  Paris, 
1862.1 

t  [Etudefi  Pbvsiologiques  et  Pathologiques  sur  le  Kamollissement  C6r6bral.  Par 
MM.  J.  L.  Prevost  et  J.  Cotard.     Paris,  1867.] 
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tion.    Those  most  liable  to  attack  are  the  florid  in  complexion,  of 
short-necked  conformation,  with  prominent  eyes,  broad  cliests,  and 

f>rotuberant  bellies,  and  sometimes  enormously  fat,  especially  if  high 
ivers,  sedentary,  and  indolent.  Many  thin  persons,  with  spare, 
lon^  necks,  however,  frequently  die  from  apoplexy ;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  in  these  cases  the  heart  or  large  vessels  have  been 
diseased. 

The  act  of  digestion,  or  rather  fulness  of  the  stomach,  appears  to 
predispose  to  apoplexy.  Numbers  are  attacked  after  dinner.  Sleep, 
also,  associatea  with  a  temporary  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  is  another  predisposing  circimistance.  Thus,  of  176  cases  ex- 
amined by  Gendrin,  97  had  been  attacked  during  sleep.  In  the 
sleep  of  a  healthy  person  the  brain  is  anaemic  (Durham). 

Many  diseases,  or  conditions  of  the  bodjr,  predispose  to  apoplexy, 
as  mania,  epilepsy,  suppressed  hemorrhoids,  amenorrhoea,  and  es- 
pecially the  "  turn  or  cnaiige  of  life, ^^ 

nKagnofif. — ^The  differential  diagnosis  between  cerebral  hemorrhage 
and  cerebral  softening,  with  or  without  a  clot,  may  be  generally  made  out 
by  the  suddenness  and  rapidity  of  the  paralysis,  in  softening  without  loss 
of  consciousness  as  a  rule,  though  this  sometimes  happens,  but  is  of  short 
duntion.  A  clot,  when  it  exists,  Causes  some  confusion  and  slowness  of 
mind,  diminished  sensibUity,  and  greatly  impaired,  or  total  loss  of,  motor 
power,  but  not  loss  of  consciousness,  or  coma.  Whenever  the  coma  is 
sadden  and  complete,  hemorrhage  may  be  affirmed,  and,  usually,  of  con- 
siderable amount  (Recamier,  Todd,  Trousseau). 

When  coagula  form  in  the  large  bloodvessels  supplying  the  brain,  the 
symptoms  may  not  be  distinguishable  from  those  of  cerebral  hemorrhage 
(Dickinson,  St.  Oeorge's  Hospital  Reports^  vol.  i).] 

Prognosis — Apoplexy  is  always  a  grave  disease,  aud  the  more 
grave  in  proportion,  generally,  as  the  respiration  is  stertorous  and 
the  deglutition  difficult.  Each  succeeding  attack  is  more  danger- 
ous than  the  former.  The  practitioner  should  also  be  guarded  in 
his  prognosis  till  after  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  lest  inflammation 
should  come  on,  or  a  fresh  attack  destroy  the  patient.  Popular 
opinion  (and  it  is  useful  in  pronouncing  an  opinion  to  know  what 
are  popular  beliefs)  supposes  the  patient  to  sutler  three  apoplectic 
attacks,  the  first  being  mild,  the  second  followed  by  paralysis,  while 
the  third  is  fatal.  It  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  this  number 
is  exceeded. 

In  the  congestive  form  of  apoplexy,  if  active  and  judicious  meas- 
OPSB  of  treatment  are  employea,  the  recovery  may  be  rapid  and 
complete;  but  if  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  a  liability  to  a  more 
aj^gravated  form,  from  which  nothing  is  more  variable  than  the 
tune  of  recovery.  In  a  very  few  instances  the  patient  is  restored  in 
»  few  days,  or  m  a  few  weeks,  or  in  a  few  months,  but  more  eom- 
numly  the  lesions  of  motion  are  permanent,  or  nearly  so.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  some  slight  improvement  takes  place  even  in  the 
worst  cases,  so  that  the  patient  recovers  some  use,  first  of  his  leg, 
and  then,  perhaps,  of  his  arm,  so  that  he  is  able  to  walk  with  a 
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"straight  leg"  and  a  dragging  foot.    The  use  of  his  arm  returns 
more  slowly  and  more  imperfectly. 

[According  to  Trousseau,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  when  the  arm 
regains  power  more  rapidly  and  more  completely  than  the  leg,  this  un- 
usual fact  occasionally  happening.  Several  such  cases  are  mentioned  by 
Trousseau  (Clin,  Med.  de  VHdtel-Dieu^  t.  ii,  1865),  and  by  the  late  Dr. 
Todd  ( Clin.  Lect.  on  Ner.  Din.) ;  and  Dr.  Bazire,  the  translator  of  Trous- 
seau, relates  one,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Ramskill,  of  a  gentleman  who, 
after  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  regained  complete  use  of  his  affected  arm, 
whilst  his  leg  remained  paralyzed,  but  in  a  few  months  all  the  symptoms 
worsened,  and. he  soon  died. 

Another  sign  of  prognostic  value  is  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Trousseau,  as 
the  result  of  his  experience ;  it  is  where,  after  cerebral  hemorrhage,  the 
fingers  of  the  paralyzed  hand  continue  firmly  flexed  into  the  palm  through 
contraction  of  the  flexors ;  the  use  of  the  hand  is  permanently  lost,  and  no 
hope  of  improvement  shdtild  be  held  out.  This  statement  is  perhaps  too 
absolute.  Where  this  deformity  of  the  hand  has  existed  for  any  time 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  extensor  digital  muscles  are  very  likely  to 
have  happened,  and  any  treatment  is  most  generally  of  but  little  or  no 
avaiL] 

This  recoveiy  is  often  preceded  and  accompanied  by  very  severe 
pains,  especially  of  the  upper  extremity,  marking  the  still  irritated 
state  of  the  brain.  The  limb,  however,  uniformly  wastes,  and  its 
vital  powers  are  so  impaired  that,  if  inflamed,  the  inflammation 
seldom  terminates  by  resolution,  but  has  a  great  tendency  to  gan- 
grene, while  cicatrization  is  slow  and  difficult. 

The  commonest  occurrence  is  the  perfect  recovery  of  the  mental 
faculty,  and  the  progressive  but  much  more  gradual  return  of 
motion  and  sensibility.  Paralysis  of  motion  sometimes  persists  in 
groups  of  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  tongue,  the  forearm,  or  hand. 
ISensiDility  is  generally  first  restored,  then  the  motion  of  the  lower 
extremity,  then  the  arm,  and  lastly  that  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 
Discordant  opinions  are  entertainea  relative  to  the  influence  of  the 
electric  structures  on  the  paralyzed  muscles.  The  late  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  was  of  opinion  that  the  muscles  of  the  non-paralyzed  limb  were 
the  more  irritable.  The  late  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd  entertained  precisely 
the  reverse  opinion.  These  were  the  highest  authorities  of  their 
day  in  this  country.  Duchenne  draws  attention  to  two  conditions 
of  paralysis  after  apoplexy — namely,  one  directly  dependent  on  the 
central  lesion,  the  other  the  mere  result  of  inaction  for  some  time. 
In  the  former  ease  there  is  contraction  of  the  muscle  as  the  result 
of  increased  spinal  action,  uncontrolled  by  the  central  ganglia  of 
the  brain — in  the  latter  form  the  muscles  are  flaccid.  Active  tonic 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  distinct  from  simple  shortening  of  the 
flexors^  he  considers  as  indicating  inflammatory  action  in  the  walls 
of  the  cyst ;  but  this  distinction  is  one  which  requires  corroboration 
or  contradiction  by  subsequent  observation  (Dr.  Russell  Reynolds). 

No  doubt  the  principal  adverse  circumstances  attending  recovery 
from  apoplexy  are,  that  although  the  patient  appears  to  be  doing 
well  the  first  tew  days  after  the  attack,  yet  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  week  the  brain,  irritated  by  the  presence  of  the  clot,  inflames 
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and  Boftens,  and  thue  induces  another  and  a  fatal  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. Should  the  patient,  however,  survive  this  dangerous  period, 
he  may  continue  to  live  many  months,  or  years,  according  to  his 
M^e;  but  he  is  generally  at  len^h  cut  off  by  a  fresh  attack  of  apo- 
pifexy,  or  his  brain  ultimately  inflames  and  softens,  and  he  dies  in 
a  typhoid  state,  as  already  described. 

Although  it  is  the  general  rule  that  the  patient,  on  recovering  from 
the  attack,  has  the  good  fortime  to  recover  all  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  yet  his  Memory  is  not  unfrequently  impaired,  often  to  such 
a  deg^ree  that  he  has  forgotten  all  dates,  the  names  of  his  friends. 
Oft  even  the  names  of  things.  Broussonet,  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Montpellier,  had  entirely  lost  the  remembrance  of  all  substantive 
noons,  and  another  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  patient  lost  the 
recollection  of  all  his  adjectives.  In  some  instances  the  power  of 
association  is  also  so  destroyed  that  although  many  rememoer  both 
Damea  and  things,  they  are  unable  to  connect  the  thing  with  the 
ler  word,  so  that  they  call  that  which  is  cold,  hot ;  or  speak  of 
it  when  they  mean  day ;  or  call, a  coffee-pot  a  wash-hand  basin. 
>r8,  again,  have  forgotten  how  to  read,  and  the  power  thus  lost 
ttther  returns  suddenly,  or  they  are  obliged  to  learn  de  novo. 

The  attention  generally  is  very  greatly  impaired,  and  the  patient 
is  no  longer  able  to  transact  business ;  or  if  he  begins  a  sentence, 
is  unable  to  finish  it,  or  he  repeats  the  same  idea  over  and  over 
again.  The  passions  also  are  little  under  control,  for  while  some 
weep  like  children,  others  laugh  immoderately,  and  all  are  easily 
terrified,  or  otherwise  easily  inluenced. 

All  these  circumstances  must  be  remembered  in  giving  a  prog- 
aosIb  r^ardingan  apoplectic  patient. 

n^eatment.— The  patient,  if  seen  during  the  fit,  may  be  bled  if  the 
tendency  to  death  is  by  coma^  and  if  the  pulse  be  full,  or  hard,  or 
thrilling ;  if  the  vessels  of  the  neck  be  congested,  the  heat  of  the 
scalp  increased,  and  if  the  face  be  full  and  turgid.  The  state  of 
the  heart  ought  to  be  examined  into  first.  K  its  action  be  vigor- 
ous, its  80un(£  normal,  and  the  heat  of  the  skin  preserved,  blood- 
letting is  still  more  required.  Slow  and  deep  respiratory  move- 
ments, with  stertor,  add  greatly  to  the  necessity  of  immediate 
venesection ;  and  the  beneficial  action  of  the  remedy  is  shown  by 
the  pulse  becoming  fuller,  stronger,  and  more  regular ;  and  the 
bleeaing  may  be  aUowed  to  proceed  till  an  obvious  impression  of 
this  kind  is  made,  or  until  the  pulse  begins  to  flag.  Laree  bleed- 
ings are  to  be  avoided.  Ten  ounces  will  generally  be  sufiicient,  if 
taken  at  the  first  outset  of  the  attack ;  but  if  the  pulse  does  not 
improve,  and  other  symptoms  remain  unrelieved,  sixteen  to  twenty 
oanees  may  be  taken.  The  indications  for  bloodletting  being  thus 
strongly  pronounced,  "  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  open  a  vein, 
regaraless  of  the  age  of  our  patient "  (Maclachlan).  The  bleeding 
onght  to  be  permitted  to  flow  from  a  large  opening,  in  order  to 
rebeve  the  couj^estion,  to  check,  if  possible,  a  further  effusion  of 
blood,  and  to  divert  its  active  flow  from  the  head.  The  quantity 
taken  should  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  stertor,  anci  to  the 
powers  of  the  patient.    The  head  and  shoulders  should  be  raised 
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while  the  blood  is  flowing.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pulse  be 
small  and  slow,  feeble,  or  almost  imperceptible,  the  skin  cold  and 
clammy,  with  a  tendency  to  death  by  syncope,  then  no  advantage 
is  to  be  gained  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  at  this  time  and  in  this 
way.  Bloodletting  is  therefore  contraindicated  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances :  (a)  anaemia,  (6)  aortic  valvular  disease,  (c)  in  cases 
commencing  with  syncope. 

If  the  bloodletting  is  not  followed  by  some  degree  of  conscious- 
ness, it  may  be  inferred  that  the  amount  of  blocni  effused  is  con- 
siderable, and  that  the  patient  in  all  probability  will  not  recover. 
Still,  perhaps,  an  additional  chance  may  be  given  by  applying 
to  the  head  cold  cloths,  or  crushed  ice  in  a  bladder,  leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  mustard  cataplasms  to  the  feet ;  also  by  placing  a 
drop  or  two  of  croton  oil  on  the  tongue,  and  by  throwing  up  a 
cathartic  enema  of  castor  oil  or  other  purgative.  At  one  time 
every  case  of  apoplexy  was  treated  by  bloodletting  ;  and  statistics 

Erove,  of  such  indiscriminate  practice,  that  the  more  freely  the 
lood  was  taken  away  the  greater  was  the  mortality  (Copman). 
Some  Physicians  are  opposed  to  any  considerable  bleeding  during 
the  fit,  considering  that  the  bony  structure  which  contains  the 
brain  removes  all  atmospheric  pressure  so  entirely  as  to  cause  that 
organ  at  all  times  to  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  blood.  A  space 
within  the  head  for  a  very  sensible  expansion  and  contraction  at 
each  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  opposed  to  such  a  belief,  while  post- 
mortem examination  shows  the  brain  to  contain  very  difierent 
quantities  of  blood,  being  sometimes  gorged  and  sometimes  blanched 
of  that  fluid.  These  facts  distinctly  show  that  some  arrangement 
exists  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain ;  and 
we  ought,  therefore,  in  a  disease  of  this  moment,  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  a  long  experience,  rather  than  the  conclusions  of  a  falla- 
cious reasoning. 

When  emetics  are  now  spoken  of,  it  is  generally  with  the  view 
of  condemning  them.  The  physiological  phenomena  which  attend 
their  action  increase  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  as  is 
now  well  known ;  and  the  action  of  vomiting  may  be  fatal  in  such 
cases.  After  the  patient  has  in  some  degree  revived,  and  the  con- 
gestion removed,  some  time  for  the  absorption  of  the  blood  eflPused 
should  be  allowed  before  deciding  upon  the  future  treatment. 
Any  very  large  depletion  after  that  point  is  gained  would  rather 
facilitate  extravasation  than  prevent  it.  A  few  hours,  then,  having 
elafjsed,  the  conduct  of  the  practitioner  should  be  guided  by  the 
occurrence  or  not  in  the  patient  of  pain  ef  the  head.,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  fulness  of  the  brain,  and  its  tendency  to 
inflammation.  If,  therefore,  there  be  pain  in  the  head,  ten  to 
twelve  leeches  should  be  applied  from  time  to  time  till  that  symp- 
tom is  entirely  relieved;  or,  supposing  the  pulse  to  be  full  and 
strong,  and  the  patient  free  from  headache,  yet,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  head,  to  subdue  that 
reaction  which  so  generally  takes  place  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  day. 

The  further  treatment  of  the  case  is  by  moderately  purging  the 
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patient,  both  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  head  and  of  improving  the 
secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  are  often  black  and  fetid. 
Active  purgatives  generally  do  good.  Five  grains  of  calomel^  with 
a  drachm  of  compound  jalap  powaery  ^ven  as  soon  as  the  patient  can 
swallow,  and  followed  up  by  bla>ck  draughty  or  by  an  ounce  of  sid- 
phaie  ofm^igneaia  with  camphor  mixture  every  four  or  six  hours,  and 
continued,  according  to  its  effects,  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of 
time,  are  the  best  means  we  have  for  promoting  recovery,  and  for 
preventing  a  relapse.  These  prescriptions  are  recommended  on  the 
supposition  that  the  attack  has  been  associated  with  simple  plethora. 
In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  a  consequence  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  without  valvular  disease.  And  m  such  cases  less  blood  should 
be  taken,  and  eight  to  ten  minims  of  digitalis  may  be  added  to  each 
doee  of  the  purgative  medicine.  If  the  power  of  swallowing  is  in 
abeyance,  then  three  or  four  drops  of  croton  oil  should  be  put  on 
the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and  stimulating  enemata  thrown  up 
the  rectum.    The  following  are  recommended  by  Dr.  Tanner: 

1.  Enema  of  Turpentine  and  Castor  Oil. — B.  Olei  Ricini,  Olei  Tere- 
UnthinBe,  aa  Jiss.;  Tincturae  Asafcetidse,  5U  i  I^ecocti  A  venae,  Sxij  ;  misce, 
fiat  enema.  To  be  thrown  up  the  rectum  by  means  of  a  long  stomach- 
pump  tube. 

8.  Croton  Oil  Enema — B.  Olei  Ricini,  Olei  Terebinthinae,  aa  Sj  ;  Olei 
Crotonis,  iqtvj ;  Decocti  A  venae,  ^iv;  misce,  fiat  enema. 

Although  turpentine  is  objected  to  by  some,  on  account  of  the 
intoxicating  effects  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  produce,  it  is  never- 
theless an  efficient  remedy  where  torpor  and  insensibility  exist.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  emptv  the  rectum  and  lower  bowel.  In 
cases  where  the  abilitv  to  swallow  is  lost,  a  drop  or  two  of  croton 
oil  with  five  grains  of  calomel,  rubbed  up  with  fresh  butter,  may  be 
laid  on  the  back  of  the  tongue. 

If  the  intestines  are  distended  by  gases,  an  enema  of  castor  oil  and 
rue  may  be  given : 

8.  Castor  Oil  and  Rue  Enema, — B.  Confectionis  Rutae,  5J ;  Olei  Ricini, 
U ;  Tincturae  Asafcetidae,  5ij »  Decocti  Avenae,  Jvij ;  misce  (^Practice  of 
Medicine^  4th  edition,  p.  653). 

[With  a  better  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  apoplectiform  phenomena 
there  has  come  the  conviction  that  general  bloodletting  should  not 
be  osed  as  a  matter  of  course, — once  a  treatment  unfortunately  too  com- 
mon. The  late  Dr.  Todd  wrote :  ^^  Bear  in  mind  that  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases, — probably  the  majority, — there  is  in  reality  no  cerebral  con- 
gestion, and  that  the  hemorrhage  is  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  be  stopped  by 
taking  away  blood.  If  you  find  your  patient  has  been-  of  intemperate 
habits,  is  laboring  under  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  is  of 
goaty  or  rheumatic  constitution,  then  hesitate  much  before  you  deplete 
by  bleeding"  (Clinical  Lectures  on  Nervous  Diseases), 

Of  159  cases  of  ai)oplexy  analyzed  by  Mr.  E.  Copeland  (A  Collection 
of  Cases  of  Apoplexy ^  London,  1845),  of  which  129  were  bled,  51  recov- 
ered [from  the  attack]  and  78  died;  of  85  bled  generally  and  copiously, 
S8  recovered,  and  57  died.    Of  the  26  not  bled,  18  recovered,  and  8  died. 
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The  writer's  views  and  experience  coincide,  to  a  great  extent,  with 
those  who  deprecate  an  active  and  spoliative  treatment  in  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage. Dr.  Trousseau  says:  ^^I  not  only  abstain  from  all  energetic 
remedies  when  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  slight,  but  I 
refrain  from  doing  so  in  very  grave  cases ;  in  fact,  in  all  cases  of  apo- 
plexy. If  I  do  not  have  recourse  to  bloodletting,  purgatives,  or  revul- 
sives, it  is  because  experience  has  taught  me  that  patients  do  better 
without  them ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  those  methods  of  treatment  can  be 
of  any  use,  since  the  hemorrhage  is  an  accomplished  fact  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  note  its  s3rmptoms.  What  influence  can  be  exerted  on  a 
foreign  body  in  the  shape  of  extravasated  blood,  by  bleeding  from  a  vein 
of  the  arm,  or  of  the  foot,  or  from  the  jugular,  or  by  dividing  an  artery, 
or  by  cupping,  or  leeching  ?  Of  what  use  are  purgatives  or  revulsives  t 
These  means,  it  is  said,  empty  the  vessels,  and  thus  facilitate  the  absorp- 
tion of  extravasated  blood;  and  that  they  antagonize  the  cerebral  con- 
gestion, which,  according  to  the  practitioners  who  reconmiend  them, 
precedes,  accompanies,  or  follows,  the  extravasation  of  blood,  and  lessens 
the  amount,  or  the  risk  of  a  second  attack.  With  regard  to  the  first  point 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  there  is  any  difference  between  cerebral  and 
other  hemorrhages ;  how  can  we  act  more  powerflilly  on  efllised  blood  in 
the  brain  than  on  extravasation  under  the  skin  f  As  to  the  second  point, 
that  bloodletting  is  required  to  arrest  the  molimen  hsemorrhagicum,  it  is 
very  doubtful.  The  part  played  by  congestion  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
much  exaggerated,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  necessity,  nay,  more,  the 
usefulness  of  the  measure,  have  been  proved.  Do  we  know  well  the  or- 
ganic conditions  under  whose  influence  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  produced? 
Is  not  congestion  rather  an  effect  than*a  cause  of  the  sanguine  extrava- 
sation ?  What  influence  then  can  bloodletting  exert  on  this  sequential 
hyperaemia,  when  it  can  have  none  on  the  foreign  body,  the  clot  ?  Far 
firom  being  useful,  I  believe  bloodletting  to  be  injurious,  and  favors,  in- 
stead of  hindering,  congestion.  Apoplectic  phenomena  are  in  some  cases 
more  allied  to  syncope  than  to  congestion,  and  then  bleeding  is  contra- 
indicated.  What  treatment  do  I  adopt  in  cases  of  apoplexy  ?  Instead 
of  bleeding  my  patients,  and  putting  them  on  low  diet,  and  keeping  them 
in  bed,  1  save  their  blood,  recommend  them  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  sit  up, 
and  I  feed  them.  I  am  convinced  that  I  get  better  results  than  when  I 
treated  them  more  actively, — ^bled  them,  starved  them,  and  kept  them  in 
bed.  Now,  in  cerebral  hemorrhages  of  a  certain  amount,  there  is  nearly 
always,  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack,  some  febrile  reaction ;  the 
pulse  is  hard  and  frequent,  the  face  flushed,  the  respiration  quickened  and 
laborious,  and  the  skin  hot.  I  used  to  bleed  here,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  did  harm,  and  that  without  bloodletting  the  febrile  sjnnptoms  cease 
sooner.  Very  recently,  one  of  my  colleagues,  Professor  Monnenet,  has 
stated,  that  for  a  long  time  he  has  given  up  active  treatment  in  apoplexy, 
and  that  instead  of  using  lowering  means,  he  feeds  his  patients,  and  -gives 
them  wine.  Since  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping  up  the  strength  of 
my  patients  by  giving  them  food  in  moderation,  I  find  that  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  disappear  more  rapidly  than  when  my  treatment  was  more 
active"  {Clinique  Medicale^  t.  ii,  2i^me  ed.,  1865). 

It  should,  too,  be  borne  in  mind  that  cerebral  hemorrhage  commonly 
happens  in  connection  with  tissue-changes  in  most  of  the  organs  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  in  the  bloodvessels,  and  that  usually  it  is  secondary  or 
intercurrent,  and  not  primary  or  essential.  The  morbid  systemic  condi- 
tion, is*  to  be  considered  both  with  reference  to  prognosis  and  treatment.] 
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All  apprehension  of  a  relapse  bein^  at  an  end,  the  patient  is  in 
general  most  willing  to  believe  that  tne  palsy  which  may  remain  is 
a  mere  local  disease,  and  to  submit  to  any  treatment  for  its  re- 
movaL  The  ancients  applied  the  actual  cautery  to  the  extremities, 
to  the  coronal  suture,  or  to  the  occiput,  but  without  any  beneficial 
succesB.  The  modems  have  had  recourse  to  blisters,  to  friction,  to 
electricity,  and  to  strychnine ;  but  every  attempt  to  act  locally  on  the 
muscular  system  is  prejudicial  so  long  as  any  central  irritation  ex- 
ists. (See  *^  Paralysis.")  Active  and  passive  exercise  of  the  muscles 
ue  remedies  highly  beneficial. 

IKttotie  Treatment. — The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  low,  till  all 
apprehension  of  a  relapse  is  past,  and  limited  to  milk,  boiled  vege- 
taolea,  light  puddings,  and  fish.  At  no  subsequent  period  ought  ne 
to  indulge  in  a  full  animal  diet,  or  to  drink  undiluted  wines.  At 
the  same  time,  too  lowering  a  regimen  is  to  be  avoided,  as  thereby 
the  irritability  of  the  system  and  the  heart's  action  generally  is  in- 
creased. All  the  causes  of  the  disease  already  fully  referred  to  should 
be  avoided,  counteracted,  or  overcome. 


HEMATOMA  OF  THE  DURA  MATER 

Definition. — Sanguineous  flattened  masses  composed  of  fine  layers  of 
fibrin  spread  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  dura  mater^  accom- 
panied by  small  extravasations  which  are  converted  into  pigment.  By 
repetition  of  the  process  numerous  layers  come  to  be  deposited  one  upon 
the  other.  Numerous  and  large  bloodvessels  form  in  these  layers  ;  and 
frtnn  these  vessels  renewals  of  the  hemorrhage  occur.  The  disease  is 
chronic^  and  terminates^  after  continued  cephalic  suffering^  generally 
mddenlvy  tcith  symptoms  of  apoplexy. 

PathologT' — T^hese  tumors  of  bloody  formation  seem  to  occur  in 
connection  with  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  dura,  mater.  The 
effusion  of  blood  between  the  dura  inater  and  the  arachnoid  is  not 
in  most  cases  a  primary  occurrence,  but  the  productive  results  of 
inflammation  first  occur;  and  the  new  growth  is  developed  into  a 
fibrous  membrane  traversed  by  a  copious  network  of  new-formed 
bloodvessels.  It  is  from  the  rupture  of  these  vessels  that  extrava- 
sations proceed  (Virchow,  Weber).  The  lesion  is  sometimes  des- 
cribed as  due  to  intrameningeal  apoplexy,  with  false  membranes  on 
Ihe  dura  mater  ;  but  the  false  membranes,  which  are  the  result  of 
the  chronic  inflammation,  precede  the  apoplectic  phenomena.  The 
kaematoma  often  attains  a  considerable  size.  It  may  be  from  four 
to  five  inches  long  by  two  and  a  half  inches  broad  and  one-half  to 
three-Quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  generally  of  a  fiattened  cir- 
cular torm,  with  a  central  elevation.  Tne  long  diameter  is  parallel 
to  the  falciform  process.  The  tumor  generalhr  occurs  on  one  side 
only ;  or,  if  bilateral,  one  is  more  developed  tnan  the  other.  The 
affection  appears  to  occur  only  in  the  adult,  and  generally  after 
the  age  of  nrty.  In  recent  cases  very  fine  layers  of  fibrin  are  found 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 
By  repetition  of  the  infiammatory  process,  numerous  layers  of  fibrin 
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become  deposited  one  tipon  the  other;  and  mnch  more  nnmerons 
and  larger  bloodvesselB  form  in  these  layers  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  dura  mater  itself.  From  these  new-formed  vessels  the 
hemorrhage  proceeds  which  ^ves  rise  to  the  formation  of  the 
futmatomaj  and  its  cystic  inclosnre  is  formed  by  the  extravasation 
taking  place  between  the  layers  of  the  false  membrane  (VntCHOw). 

Symptonu  may  extend  over  several  months,  and  consist  in  general 
weakening  of  the  Memory  and  of  the  Intelligence;  the  occnrrence 
of  giddiness ;  and  of  continnonsly  intermittent  general  or  local  pain 
in  the  head.  At  a  later  perioa  an  aggravation  of  all  these  phe- 
nomena occnrs,  with  transitory  losses  of  consciousness  from  the 
momentary  arrest  of  cerebral  circulation.  Somnolence  and  apathy 
prevail,  with  weakness,  and  generally  one-sided  paralysis  of  the 
extremities,  which  may  soon  <fi8appear. 

Treatment — ^Is  more  or  less  expectant.  The  newlv-formed  mem- 
branes tend  to  undergo  retrograde  chan^,  and  tnus  finalljr  dis- 
appear. To  effect  this  end  is  therefore  the  object  of  any  rational 
treatment,  which  must  be  based  on  the  special  history  of  the  in- 
dividual case,  especially  as  to  the  previous  existence  or  not  of 
syphilis. 

Section  III. — ^General  Diseases  of  the  Nebvous  Ststbm  cha&- 

ACTERIZED  BT  EXALTED,  PeBVEBTED,  OB  SUSPENDED  FUNCTIONAL 

Activity. 

This  group  may  be  illustrated  bv  the  diseases  known  as  chorea^ 
epilepsy^  hydrocephjcdua^  insdatiOj  and  insanity. 

CHOREA— Syn.,  ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE. 

Latin,  Chorea;  French,  Choree;  German,  Veitzianz — Syn.,  Chorea; 

Italian,  Corea. 

Definition — An  irregvlar  convulsive  action  of  the  voluntary  musdeSj 
of  a  clonic  kind^  especially  of  the  face  and  extremities^  they  being  either 
entirely  tdthflraum  from  the  control  of  Volition^  or  but  little  under  the 
direction  of  the  Will. 

Pathology — The  history  of  this  disease  is  a  sad  picture  of  super- 
stition. As  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  studied  by  physicians,  but  was  supposed  to 
depend  on  supernatural  causes  or  "demoniacal  possession."  In 
Germany  it  was  said  for  two  centuries  to  have  been  epidemic,  and 
the  patients,  probably  many  of  them  maniacs,  were  wont  to  join  in 
frantic  dances ;  and  as  late  as  1673  they  went  in  procession  to  the 
church  of  some  favorite  saint,  of  whom  St.  John,  St.  Guy,  and  St, 
Vitus  were  the  most  reputed.  Hence  the  name  of  St.  Vitus's  Dance, 
by  which  the  disease  is  sometimes  described.  As  physical  remedies 
were  supposed  to  be  unavailing  in  such  a  disorder,  the  priests  said 
masses,  sung  hymns,  and  sought  by  such  means  to  exorcise  the 
foul  fiend. 

The  morbid  appearances  of  the  body  which  have  been  observed 
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in  cases  of  chorea  have  not  as  yet  thrown  much  li^ht  on  its  path- 
ology. Sydenham,  CuUen,  Rostan,  Bright,  StoU,  Pinel,  and  others, 
who  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  examining  cases  of  this 
disease,  failed  to  detect  any  other  morbid  appearances  than  those 
which  were  commonljr  seen  in  other  affections  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Accordingly  many  various  pathological  views  are 
entertained  regarding  this  disease,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows: 
(1.)  By  some  patholo^sts  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  disorder  entirely 
fonctional  or  dvnamic,  and  independent  of  organic  change.  (2.)  It 
is  also  believed  by  some,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  the 
blood,  at  all  events  in  some  cases,  is  primarily  diseased,  or  becomes 
80  constitutionally,  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  being  as  yet 
unknown.  (3.)  Associated  with  some  other  diseases,  whose  pathol- 
ogy is  better  known,  it  has  been  regarded  either  as  a  concomitant 
feature,  or  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  previous  existence: 
such,  for  instance,  as  rheuwutism^  and  diseases  of  the  heart 

Much  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  humoral 
or  rheumatic  character  of  the  disorder.  Dr.  Copland  has  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  indicate  the  complication  of  chorea  with 
that  class  of  diseases  {London  Medical  Hepository^  vol.  xv).  His 
views  have  been  subsequently  confirmed  by  Drs.  Prichard  and  Roeser, 
and  more  recently  by  the  elaborate  researches  of  Dr.  Begbie  and  Dr. 
See  [and  Henri  Roger].  Numerous  instances  have  also  l^Bcn  adduced 
W  Andral,  Bouillaud,  Bright,  Mackintosh,  Watson,  R.  B.  Todd, 
Kirkes,  and  others,  in  which  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart  and 
pericardium  have  been  attended  with,  or  have  given  rise  to,  spas- 
modic diseases  of  the  nature  of  chorea^  paralysis^  mania^  or  dementia  ; 
and  the  evidence  of  these  writers  is  amply  sufiicient  to  prove  that  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals  affected  with  chorea  have  suffered 
from  cardiac  or  synovial  rheumatism  previously.  Dr.  Sidney  Ringer 
has  observed  one  or  two  cases  of  chorea  with  considerable  elevation 
of  the  temperature,  but  without  any  of  the  ordinary  evidences  of 
rheumatism.  He  believes  such  cases  may  tend  to  show  that  even  in 
those  in  whom  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  previous  rheumatism, 
it  nevertheless  probably  existed,  but  was  latent  in  respect  of  all  the 
svmptoms  except  elevation  of  the  temperature.  But  it  is  unques- 
tionable'that  all  have  not  so  suffered;  and,  indeed,  the  history  of 
the  majority  of  the  cases  clearly  shows  that  chorea  has  a  more  in- 
timate connection  A^dth  mental  disease,  such  as  imbecility,  or  even 
insanity,  than  with  perhaps  any  other  morbid  state.  The  presumed 
blood-condition,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  rheumatism^  can  only 
thus  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  many  occasional  causes,  the  real 
essence  of  the  disease  being  a  perverted  nervous  function,  as  Dr. 
Reynolds  writes,  and  with  whose  remarks  I  am  pleased  to  find  the 
views  here  stated  agree. 

Cardiac  affections  are  apt  to  suj^rvene  in  cases  of  chorea,  differ- 
ing in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  namely, — (1.)  Rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis, or  pericarditis,  resulting  in  org^anic  change ;  (2.)  Functional 
deran^ment  and  cardiac  murmurs,  iue  to  an  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  (Romberg)  ;  (3.)  A  chronic  affection  of  the  heart 
itself,  "  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  left 
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apex,  which  cannot  he  referred  to  inflammation  or  organic  change 
of  the  mitral  valve,  which  has  not  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a 
hfemic  murmur,  but  which  does  seem  plausibly  ascnbable  to  disor- 
dered action  of  the  muscular  apparatus  connected  with  the  valve  *^ 
(Walshb). 

[Dr.  Henri  Roger,  who  has  carefully  studied,  with  large  opportunities, 
the  relationship  of  chorea,  rheumatism,  and  heart  disease,  believes  it  is  at 
its  period  of  decline  that  articular  rheumatism  in  young  persons  has  most 
tendency  to  be  complicated  with  chorea ;  and  this  complication  is  more 
common  in  those  vague  and  mild  cases,  so  apt  to  be  called  ''  growing 
paius." 

There  is  an  antagonism  between  the  violence  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
two  affections.  Very  acute  and  general  articular  rheumatism  is,  as  a  rule, 
associated,  either  from  the  beginning  or  during  its  course,  with  car- 
diac disorder,  and  not  with  chorea ;  and  chorea,  where  it  does  happen  in 
such  cases,  is  partial,  not  severe,  and  of  short  duration.  The  milder  forms, 
on  the  contrary,  are  usually  complicated  with  the  most  obstinate  and  vio- 
lent attacks  of  chorea. 

In  those  cases  where  the  two  disorders,  both  liable  to  relapse,  alternate 
or  are  coexistent,  the  intensity  of  the  phenomena  of  each  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  intensity  of  either  one  (Archives  OSn.  de  MSd.^  voL  i,  1867).] 

As  in  the  case  of  most  diseases  expressed  during  life  merely  by 

S^rverted  functional  activity,  morbid  anatomy  is  often  at  fault, 
ur  means  and  appliances  for  the  accurate  appreciation  of  nervous 
lesions  especially  are  but  rude  compared  with  the  fine  and  delicate 
textures  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  When  patients  sufterin^ 
from  chorea  have  died,  and  the  brain  has  been  carefully  examined, 
the  most  experienced  observers  have  failed  to  detect  any  lesions  by 
which  the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  could  be  explained.  This 
negative  evidence  no  doubt  points  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  as  an  essential  element  in  chorea.  Rostan  had  once  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  examining  a  woman  upwards  of  fifty,  and  who,  fi^m  her 
childhood,  had  labored  under  chorea  of  the  whole  of  the  left  side 
of  the  body,  and  of  which  the  limbs  were  atrophied.  "  I  expected 
to  find,"  he  says, "  atrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  but  there 
was  nothing  morbid ;  at  least,  after  a  most  careful  examination,  I 
could  see  nothing."  Dr.  Bright  has  given  one  case  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  oi  examining,  and  which  gives  equally  negative  re- 
sults. It  was  that  of  a  young  woman  aged  seventeen,  who  had 
formerly  labored  under  this  disease.  She  had  been  free  from  it  for 
four  years,  when  she  formed  an  attachment,  was  forsaken,  was  at- 
tacked with  chorea,  and  died.  The  attack  was  of  great  severity ; 
she  tossed  herself  about  in  all  directions,  bit  her  tongue,  and  was 
with  difliculty  in  any  degree  controlled.  On  examination,  there 
was  a  slight  effusion  into  tlie  arachnoid  cavity,  more  punata  cruenta 
than  usual,  and  five  or  six  bony  plates  opposite  the  cauda  equina — 
phenomena  common  in  many  diseases  of  the  brain  or  cord,  and  of 
course  incapable  of  having  any  pathological  significance  assigned 
to  them  in  relation  to  chorea,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  fix  upon 
any  other  organ  or  part  of  the  body  in  which  anything  like  constant 
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stractaral  lesions  have  been  observed,  susceptible  of  being  associated 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  chorea.  The  structures  which  most 
obviously  manifest  disordered  action  during  life  are  the  nerves  and 
moscles ;  and  for  the  following  reasons  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  maintained  in  their  disturbed  and  excited  state  by  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain,  and  not  of  the 
spinal  cord,  either  directly  or  by  reflex  action. 

1.  Clonic  spasm,  of  the  incessantly  repeated  character  peculiar  to 
chorea,  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  persistent  spinal  irritation ;  while 
tofiic  ^po^^  is  a  mark  of  such  a  condition  (Reynolds). 

2.  The  movements  can  generally  be  in  some  measure  controlled 
by  the  Will,  unless  they  are  very  severe;  and  even  then  they  are  so 
controlled  to  some  extent  (Reynolds). 

8.  The  spasmodic  contractions  cease  during  sleep,  whereas  phe- 
nomena of  an  exci to-motor  character  at^  increased  dv  the  removal 
of  volition.  Fixing  the  attention  also  to  some  other  oDJect  likewise 
diminishes  the  intensity  of  choreic  movement  (Reynolds). 

4.  The  special  occasions  of  increase  or  of  induction  of  choreic 
movements  are  the  attempts  at  volitional  action  and  emotional 
chanej^  (Reynolds). 

5.  The  phenomena  of  chorea  during  life,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Drs.  R.  B.  Todd  and  Carpenter,  which  are  now 
very  generally  received,  tend  to  refer  the  exciting  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease to  changes  going  on  in  the  central  ganglia  of  the  brain,  such 
changes  being  expressed  in  a  healthy  state  tnrough  "  volition,  per- 
ception, or  emotion,  or  the  balancing  and  co-ordinating  of  move- 
menta." 

6.  Experiments  on  living  animals,  and  observations  in  morbid 
anatomv,  tend  to  prove  that  injury  to  the  optic  thalami  is  productive 
of  considerable  disturbance  to  the  movements  of  the  body. 

7.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  me,  when  l*athologist  to  the 
Glaseow  Royal  Infirmary,  of  examining  carefully  a  case  of  chorea, 
whicn  terminated  fatally  after  a  most  violent  attack,  the  acute 
symptoms  lasting  ten  days.  The  result  of  the  examination  showed 
some  decided  changes  in  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami,  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  following  observations : 

"  The  specific  gra\ity  of  the  corpora  striata  and  thalami  optici  was  dif- 
ferent on  the  two  sides  of  the  brain :  those  on  the  right  side  were  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  1.025,  those  on  the  left  side  of  1.031 ;  and  this  differ- 
ence appeared  fVom  the  hydrostatic  experiments,  as  well  as  fVom  those 
made  with  the  gravimeter,  confirming  in  some  measure  the  accuracy  of 
the  general  result. 

^*The  vascularity,  also,  of  these  central  parts  of  the  brain,  when  com- 
pared with  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  was  healthy,  was  so 
well  martced  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  abnormal  increase. 

*•  Microscopic  examination  confirmed  the  existence  of  increased  vascu- 
larity, for  numerous  capillary  vessels,  in  unusual  abundance,  existed  in 
every  section  examined.  Some  of  these  were  irregularly  dilated,  as  in  a 
varicose  condition,  and  were  filled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The  amount  of  granular  substance  in  these 
parts  of  the  brain,  on  both  sides,  appeared  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to 
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the  fibrous  substance  than  in  the  same  parts  of  healthy  brain  with  which 
I  compared  them." — ("Contributions  to  Pathology,"  Glasgow  Medical 
Journal^  No.  I,  1853.) 

The  late  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd  remarked^  that  "  further  observations 
on  this  subject  are  greatly  needed,  and  will  no  doubt  throw  great 
light  on  the  pathology  of  chorea  and  other  allied  affections." 

Dr.  Walshe,  the  Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine  of  University 
College,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  a  not  unfrequent  occur- 
rence in  the  course  of  chorea ;  namely,  a  high  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine.  The  high  density  of  the  urine  is  most  marked  wnere 
the  choreic  movements  are  most  active ;  and  no  doubt  it  indicates 
increased  waste  of  tissue,  consequent  on  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
muscles  and  nerves  {Lancet^  Jan.  27, 1849,  p.  85).  In  the  acute  case 
of  chorea  so  carefully  recorded  by  Dr.  W  alshe,  four  phases  were 
observed  in  the  characters  of  the  urinarv  discharge,  namely :  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  days  it  was  ^'febrile;  that  is,  of  high  specific 
gravity,  deep  brownish-gold  color,  strong  urinous  odor,  and  deposit- 
mg  lithates  in  abundance.  Second.  There  came  a  period  during 
which  a  great  excess  of  urea  gave  a  special  character  to  the  fluid, 
while  alternating  improvement  and  recrudescence  marked  the  course 
of  the  chorea.  This  superabundance  of  urea  is,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  referred  to  the  muscular  waste  entailed  by  the 
constant  convulsive  movements.  Next,  there  appeared  oxalates  in 
the  urine  passed  on  the  twenty-sixth  day,  on  which  day  the  im- 
provement in  the  case  was  so  marked  that  the  child  might  have 
Deen  considered  convalescent.  Subsequently,  an  abundant  precipita- 
tion of  phosphates  took  place,  the  indubitable  result  of  previous 
nervous  waste. 

These  observations,  originally  made  by  Dr.  Walshe,  were  sub- 
sequently confirmed  bjr  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  and  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones. 

In  a  case  recorded  in  his  most  interesting  Clinical  Lectures  on 
Paralysis,  Disease  of  the  Brain,  and  other  Affections  of  the  Nervous 
System,  where  the  urine  was  carefully  examined  from  day  to  day, 
by  Dr.  Todd,  the  density  of  the  urine  was  shown  never  to  have 
fallen  below  1.019,  and  frequently  reached  1.030,  and  once  was 
found  as  high  as  1.035.  As  the  patient  improved  in  health,  the 
urine  fell  in  specific  gravity,  but  was  never  below  1.019.  Lithate 
of  ammonia  was  nearly  always  present,  and  oxalate  of  lime  was 
frequently  found  mixed  with  it.  An  excess  of  urea  was  also  fre- 
quently^ present.  In  another  case  he  records  the  specific  gravity  of 
tne  urme  as  ranging  between  1.030  and  1.040,  and  afterwards  fall- 
ing to  1.020  and  1.022.  Generally  speaking,  he  found  the  density 
of  the  urine  highest  in  those  cases  in  which  the  movements  were 
most  general  and  most  active,  and  falling  steadily  with  their  dimi- 
nution, and  with  the  restoration  of  a  greater  controlling  power  on 
the  part  of  the  patient. 

Symptoms — Chorea  principally  consists  in  singular  and  involun- 
tary movements  of  one  or  more  limbs,  which  prevent  the  ^tient 
from  being  able  to  lay  hold  with  certainty  of  any  given  thmg,  or 
to  carry  that  object,  be  it  a  spoon  or  a  glass,  with  any  certainty  to 
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his  mouth,  or  to  any  other  place.  These  symptoms  are  developed 
gradually,  reach  a  certain  point  of  intensity,  remain  at  such  a 
point  for  a  variable  period,  and  it  is  often  a  long  time  before  they 
subside,  and  all  traces  of  them  disa{)pear.  Premonitory  symptoms 
are  neither  frequent  nor  characteristic  ;  but  a  certain  susceptibility 
to  nervous  disturbance,  and  irascibility  of  temper,  are  not  uncom- 
mon. General  ill-health  is  not  imfrequent,  arising  from  various 
causes,  as  delay  of  menstruation,  and  constitutional  morbid  states, 
such  as  rheumatism,  or  the  existence  of  some  zymotic  disease. 
The  conmiencement  of  the  symptoms  is  often  at  first  insidious, 
bat  more  commonly  gradual,  and  sometimes  sudden.  They  consist 
at  first  simply  of  restlessness,  or  of  hurried  and  somewhat  clumsy 
movements.  The  left  side  and  the  upper  limbs  are  frequently 
affected  first ;  but  subsequently  the  whole  body  is  involved.  The 
lower  limbs  are  generally  as  much  affected  as  the  upper,  and  the 
patient  can  with  difiiculty  walk  in  a  straight  line,  or,  if  he  does, 
It  is  always  by  a  series  of  movements  which  tend  towards  the 
object,  counteracted  bv  another  series  which  altogether  diverge 
fix>m  it, — ^his  feet  turning  in  and  out,  upwards  and  downwards,  m 
every  possible  direction.  The  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck  are 
sometimes  seized  with  this  species  of  convulsion,  when  the  head  is 
not  only  tossed  about,  and  the  mouth  contorted  into  the  most 
singular  grimaces,  but  it  may  require  two  or  three  persons  to  feed 
him— one  or  more  to  hold  him,  and  another  to  watch  the  proper 
moment  to  pop  the  food  into  his  mouth.  Sometimes  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  fifth  pair  are  affected,  and  then  the  jaw  closes  with 
a  loud  snap,  or  the  articulation  of  voice  is  affected,  or  the  effort  of 
swallowing  difiicult. 

Thus  the  essential  phenomena  of  chorea  are  motorial,  consisting 
of  spasmodic  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscles,  which  have 
been  thus  classified  by  l)r.  Reynolds ;  (1.)  Clonic  Spasms ;  of  great 
frequency,  unattended  by  pain,  resembling  the  restless  movements 
of  a  child  who  has  been  irritated  or  put  out  of  temper.  Such 
spasms  occur  independently  of  any  attempt  at  voluntary  move- 
ments, and  are  in  slight  cases  almost  unobserved.  (2.)  The  patient 
is  agitated  by  all  sorts  of  odd  motions,  and  has  often  a  vacancy  of 
countenance  which  gives  him  a  fatuous  appearance.  These  symp- 
toms are  constant  during  the  day,  but  during  sleep  they  generally 
cease  altogether.  [Of  158  cases  observed  by  S6e,  there  were  but 
6  exceptions,  and  in  these  the  muscular  disorder  was  at  its  height.] 
They  affect  both  sides,  as  a  rule,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  one  side 
only.  The  patient  is  then  said  to  labor  under  hemichorea.  The 
child's  healtn  is  generally  good ;  his  pulse  natural ;  and  his  bowels, 
though  occasionally  constipated,  are  by  no  means  uniformly  so,  but 
for  tne  most  part  act  regularly.  The  spasms  are  generally  in- 
creased by  Emotion,  and,  while  they  persist  durinff  the  day,  dis- 
appear during  sleep.  The  heart  acts  regularly,  prooably  owing  to 
tne  anaemic  state  generally  associated  with  chorea;  [and  palpita- 
tions are  complaint  of,  with  increased  cardiac  impulse.  Accord- 
ing to  S6e,  temporary  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  sometimes 
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met  with.]  Dr.  Addison  describes  a  bellows  murmnr,  often  mitral, 
but  sometimes  aortic,  and  probably  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Causes. — The  disease  frequently  attacks  children  otherwise  in 
good  health,  and  without  any  obvious  cause.  When  any  cause  is 
assigned,  it  is  usually  terror.  Somebody  has  pretended  to  cut  oft" 
the  child's  head,  and  perhaps  has  drawn  the  back  of  a  knife  across 
the  throat ;  or  a  person  dressed  in  a  white  sheet  has  personated  an 
apparition.  The  symptoms  have  been  known  to  follow  the  fright 
in  a  day  or  two,  at  other  times  about  three  or  even  six  weeks  have 
elapsed  before  the  disease  became  manifest.  The  causes  producing 
this  affection,  however,  are  generally  referred  to  mental  impres- 
sions. A  woman  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  pregnancy  had  a 
frightfully  disgusting  object  thrown  at  her  bosom.  8he  continued 
for  two  months  in  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  illness  from  this  cir- 
'  cumstance,  but  recovered,  and  went  her  full  time,  remarking,  how- 
ever, that  the  child  was  extraordinarily  lively  in  the  wonu),  and 
that  she  was  often  overcome  with  the  sensations  it  produced.  At 
birth,  the  child  (a  girl)  displayed  the  writhing  motions  of  chorea, 
and  continued  to  suffer  throughout  life.  When  she  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  she  had  the  appearance  of  an  elderly  child, 
with  a  head  remarkably  small,  and  a  mind  hardly  removed  fr*om 
complete  idiocy  ^Mayo). 

Chorea  is  limited,  or  nearly  so,  to  early  life,  and  is  rarely  seen 
after  twentv.  Dr.  Heberden  states  it  to  be  most  frequent  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  and  also  that  it  is  more  common  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male,  three-fourths  of  the  patients  under  his 
care  having  been  females.  Dr.  Rufz  regards  the  ages  from  five 
years  to  fifteen  as  the  most  liable  to  chorea ;  and  that  ^rls  are  three 
times  more  frequently  sufferers  than  boys.  Dr.  Todd's  experience 
shows  that  chorea  generally  occurs  between  nine  and  fifteen  years 
of  age.  It  is  really  a  disease  of  childhood ;  and  although  symptoms 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  chorea  are  sometimes  seen  at  the 
adult  period  of  life,  and  at  more  advanced  ages,  still  such  cases  are 
exceptional ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  due  to  ex- 
actly the  same  morbid  condition  as  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  ordi- 
nary clonic  convulsions  of  early  life.  [Dr.  H.  Koger  has  published 
a  case  of  chorea  in  a  woman  aged  88,  and  Dr.  Max  Simon  another 
at  an  advanced  age  C^w/.  de  Ther.^  1854),  and  Graves  one  in  a  male 
of  seventy  years.]  The  probable  influence  of  the  rheumatic  consti- 
tutional state,  or  of  some  other  unknown  constitutional  diathetic 
condition,  has  been  already  noticed. 

[The  occurrence  of  chorea  in  pregnancy — chorea  gravidarum — should 
not  be  overlooked,  and  it  in  nowise  differs  from  infantile  chorea,  either  in 
the  convulsive  movements,  or  variable  degree  of  intensity.  An  attack  of 
chorea  may  happen  for  the  first  time  during  gestation,  or  a  woman  who 
has  suffered  when  a  child  from  an  attack,  and  been  cured,  may  have  a  re- 
seizure  on  becoming  pregnant.  Hysterical  or  epileptiform  fits  may  com- 
plicate chorea  gravidarum  (Romberg,  Mosler).  Hecker,  of  Munich,  re- 
lates an  instance  of  a  woman  of  thirty-two  years  of  age,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  her  fourth  pregnancy,  was  attacked  with  a  choreic  rotary  mo- 
tion of  the  head,  which  lasted  for  thirteen  days ;  for  one  year  and  a  half 
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she  was  free  from  any  nervous  trouble,  when  becoming  again  pregnant, 
during  the  latter  half,  she  was  attacked  with  chorea  limited  to  the  upper 
part  of  her  body,  her  head  going  from  side  to  side  like  a  pendulum.  These* 
symptoms  lasted  for  nine  days,  and  disappeared,  to  reappear  at  delivery, 
and  again  cease  when  the  uterine  9ontractions  became  strong. 

The  chorea  of  pregnancy  is  nearly  always  bilateral ;  it  generally  hap- 
pens between  17  and  24  years  of  age,  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  col- 
lected eases  in  primipara,  and  usuaUy  during  the  first  four  months.  It 
predisposes  to  miscarriage,  or  to  premature  delivery.] 

Prognoiis. — ^The  recovery  of  the  patient,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
may  be  always  prognosticated.  The  disease  will  in  general  gradu- 
ally decline,  vnth  complete  removal  of  the  spasms.  The  mean  resi- 
dence in  hospital  for  cases  of  chorea  has  been  found  to  be  thirtv- 
one  days  (Rufz).  Those  cases  only  are  apt  to  terminate  fatally 
which  occur  during  an  attack  of  rheumatism  or  pericarditis,  or 
when  the  disease  assumes  an  intensely  acute  form,  the  patient  losing 
rest  at  night  and  becoming  exhausted ;  then  emaciation  progresses 
rapidly,  and  death  occurs  in  from  nine  to  twenty  days.  (See  account 
or  sach  a  case  by  Dr.  Wm.  Weir,  in  Glasaow  medtccU  Journal^  'So. 
1, 18&3.)  Dr.  Walshe's  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  when 
the  disease  is  slowly  ushered  in,  it  is  more  obstinate  and  enduring 
than  when  it  is  suddenly  developed.  An  irregularly  remittent 
course  he  regards  as  an  inherent  quality  of  the  disease  {Lancet^  L  c). 

Tnatment. — ^The  indications  of  cure  are,  (1.)  To  remove,  if  pos- 
nble,  all  morbid  states  of  the  body  which  may  tend  to  aggravate 
the  disease,  such  as  constipation^  ancemia^  amenorrhceay  worms  ;  (2.) 
By  well-regulated  purgative  medicines,  to  subdue  any  cerebral  con- 
gestion ;  (S.)  To  sustain  the  strength  and  improve  the  vigor  of  the 
nervous  system  by  tonic  and  stimulant  medicines,  by  food,  and  by 
the  cold  bath. 

The  particular  tonic  is  not  of  much  moment.  Dr.  Wood  recom- 
mends the  powder  of  the  black  snake-root  {cimicifuga\  in  doses  of 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  or  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces 
of  a  decoction  ;cor  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  a  saturated  tincture 
should  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  several 
weeks,  the  dose  being  gradually  increased  till  it  produces  headache, 
vertigo,  or  disordered  vision.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  has  also  had  the 
credit  ascribed  to  it  of  curing  a  large  number  of  cases,  beginning 
with  a  grain  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  three  times  a  day,  and  increasing 
the  dose  till  it  reaches  seven  or  eight  grains  daily.  [The  oxide  of 
zine^ammoniated  copper,  or  the  two  comoined,  are  iavonte  remedies ; 
and  the  sulphate  of  manganese  is  favorably  spoken  of.]  The  prep- 
arations of  iron  are  also  frequently  resorted  to  with  benefit. 

Dr.  Walshe  did  not  find  any  of  these  remedies  at  all  useful  in  the 
acute  case  he  has  described.  Of  all  the  remedies  he  tried,  the  '^  ex- 
tract of  cannabis  Iiuiica  was  followed  by  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
•nlta.  It  exercised  a  sedative  influence  on  the  muscular  action  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  that  inmiediately.  Nitrate  of  silver  he  also 
foond  to  have  no  mean  influence  in  aiding  the  cure,  llie  Intlian 
Kemp  was  given  in  doses  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  thrice 
daily.    The  dose  was  subsequently  increased  to  half  a  grain,  and  at 
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the  same  time  one-grain  doses  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  administered, 
and  a  draught  containing  eight  drops  of  dilute  nitric  cudd  (Lancet^ 
I.  c).  Dr.  Corrigan  had  also  previously  used  Indian  hemp  with  much 
success  in  chorea  (Med,  T\mes  and  Gazette^  1845,  p.  29 ;  also  Dublin 
Hasp,  Gazette),  [it  has  also  been  successfully  used  in  this  disorder 
by  Dr.  Storer,  of  Boston.]  The  student  is  recommended  to  consult 
a  valuable  paper  "  On  the  Uses  of  Indian  Hemp  in  Nervous  Dis- 
eases," by  rrofessor  Russell  Reynolds,  in  Beale's  Archives. 

Of  other  classes  of  stimuli,  camphor  in  five-ffrain  doses  has  ac- 
quired much  reputation,  especially  after  the  discharges  have  become 
healthy  by  the  action  of  purgatives.  Many  young  women,  also, 
who  attribute  the  attack  to  fright,  frequently  get  well  from  the 
simple  administration  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  in  one  fluid 
drachm  doses  three  times  a  day,  comoined  with  the  officinal  can^ 
phor  mixture.  The  catalogue  of  remedies  proposed  is  endless.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  above  medicines  are  continued  for 
weeks,  without  any  manifest  improvement.  In  such  cases  the  cold 
bath,  or  the  cold  snower  bath,  is  an  excellent  adjuvant ;  and,  unless 
the  patient  is  suffering  from  some  structural  disease,  the  case  uni- 
formly yields  to  this  conjoined  treatment ;  great  care  and  attention 
bein^  iJestowed  on  regulation  of  the  diet,  which  should  be  light, 
nutritious,  and  easily  digested. 

[Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle,  has  reported  several  cases  of  chorea  successfblly 
treated  by  the  tincture  of  calabar  bean  (5J  to  f^j  of  rectified  spirits  of 
wine),  beginning  with  20  minims  three  times  a  day,  and  increasing  by  10 
minims  a  dose,  to  f5j*  Sulphate  of  aniline,  one  grain  to  one  grain  and  a 
half  three  times  a  day,  has  been  used  with  alleged  success  by  Dr.  James 
Tumbull,  of  Liverpool,  and  others.  Trousseau  relies  mainly  upon  the 
sulphate  of  strychnia,  and  Romberg,  Avery,  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  and  C. 
B.  Radcliffe,  strongly  recommend  arsenic.  The  latter  gives  it  hypoder- 
mically.  Bromide  of  potassium  has  been  successful  in  the  chorea  of 
pregnancy  (Gubler,  Dumont,  Jaccoud).  Chloroform  has  been  used  to 
control  the  convulsive  movements  when  violent  and  incessant  so  as  to 
prevent  sleep ;  and  Dr.  A.  Clark,  of  New  York,  in  a  dase  of  aggravated 
chorea,  gave  whiskey  in  large  doses  with  good  effect  (Med.  Times^  1862). 
The  spasms  have  been  quieted  by  spraying  the  upper  part  of  the  spine 
with  ether,  from  Richardson's  apparatus  (Lubelski).  Chapman's  ice- 
bag  has  been  applied  with  good  result. 

A  chief  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  chorea,  as  well  as  other  nervous 
disorders,  has  been  too  great  and  exclusive  reliance  upon  specifics.  Hence 
the  fifty  remedies  we  have  for  the  disease,  all  backed  by  high  authorities ; 
and  the  number  is  continually  being  added  to.  The  rational  treatment 
of  the  affection  has  been  generally  ignored.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
certain  number  of  choreic  cases  get  better  under  simply  hygienic  treat- 
ment,— better  food,  moral  discipline,  and  a  change  of  surroundings.  In 
chorea  there  are  depressed  nervous  energy  and  lessened  systemic  vitality. 
Anaemia  is  constantly  present.  A  general  tonic  and  restorative  treatment 
is  required,  and  under  it  the  patient  rapidly  mends,  and  soon  gets  welL 
Nourishing  food,  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  warm  clothing,  occa- 
sional alkaline,  or  sulphur,  baths,  with  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  the  hypophos- 
phites,  and  arsenic,  will  generally  succeed  in  effecting  a  permanent  cure. 
The  tonic  effect  of  general  electrization  may  be  tried,  and  is  often  fol- 
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lowed  by  good  results.  Appropriate  gymnastic  exercises,  first  proposed 
by  R^camier,  and  for  some  years  in  constant  use  at  the  HOpital  des  En- 
fiuDS  Malades,  Paris,*  act,  not  only  by  invigorating  the  system,  but  by 
special  influence  upon  the  affected  muscles,  and  enable  the  patient  to 
regain  his  lost  control  over  them.  Carr3.4ng  articles  which  require  care- 
fhl  handling,  fix  the  attention,  and  call  up  the  will,  and  slow  walking  in 
measured  or  cadenced  step,  and  skipping  the  rope,  should  also  be  prac- 
tised.] 

HYSTERIA. 
Latih,  BysUria;  French,  HyatSrie;  Girman,  Hysterie;  Italian,  laterismo. 

Deflnition. — A  complex  morbid  condition  of  all  the  cerebral  functions^ 
of  a  chronic  kind^  probably  aisociated  with  some  morbid  state  of  the  emo- 
tional or  sensori-motor  centres,  and  presenting  every  variety  of  altera- 
film,  so  that  the  phenomena  of  hysteria  simulate  or  mimic  the  phenomena 
of  almost  every  other  disease^  while  the  most  common  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  affection  are  certain  motorial  changes  of  a  convulsive 
nature  J  and  usually  of  paroxysmal  occurrence. 

Pftthology Three  theories  have  been  entertained  relative  to  the 

nature  of  this  disease,  and  to  the  primary  seat  of  the  affection :  (1.) 
Some,  with  the  ancients,  refer  it  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
uterus.  (2.)  Others  consider  it  exclusively  due  to  a  morbid  state  of 
the  cerebral  structures.  (3.)  A  third  class  refer  the  phenomena  to 
a  morbid  excitability  of  the  whole  nervous  sj^stem,  which  renders 
it  liable  to  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  causes  insufficient  materially 
to  disturb  its  action  in  health, — ^thereby  implying  paralysis  of  some 
oervouB  centres.  Post-mortem  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  died  from  other  diseases  while  suffering  from  hysteria 
have  yielded  negative  results. 

Bymptomi. — ^The  forms  and  degrees  of  hysteria  are  so  numerous 
that  tne  difficulty  of  describing  this  disorder  is  very  great.  The 
modifications  of  age,  temperament,  states  of  nervous  sensibility, 
physical  and  moral  education,  and  grades  of  society,  so  influence  its 
aspect  that  it  is  only  possible  to  give  a  mere  general  outline.  It  is 
usually  divided  into  three  forms :  first,  that  which  is  characterized 
by  what  is  termed  the  ^^  globus  hystericus,^^  in  which  the  sensation  of 
a  ball  rising  in  the  throat,  or  a  feeline  of  suffocation,  is  experienced 
by  the  patient,  but  without  convulsions;  second,  its  paroxysmal 
form, or  that  in  which  the  globus  hystericus  occurs  with  convulsions; 
and  third,  those  irregular  and  anomalous  phenomena  which  often 
manifest  themselves  during  the  intervals  of  severe  attacks. 

The  milder  forms  are  those  which  terminate  without  the  forma- 
tion of  the  paroxvsm.  They  commonly  begin  with  pains  in  the 
epigastrium ;  in  the  left  side,  or  in  some  otner  part  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  or  thepatient  is  unusually  nervous,  her  feelings  excited  or 
depressed.  Tnese  symptoms  having  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
pmod,  the  patient  experiences  the  sensation  of  a  baU,  the  ^^  globus 

*  [Dii  iraitement de la  Chorie par  U gymnaaiique^  par  le  Dr.  Blftcbe,  M6m.  do  I' Acad. 
^  Midecine,  t.  xix,  PariM,  1855.  Rapport  de  M.  Bouvier  ntr  ce  travail^  Bui.  de  VAead, 
de  M4d.,  t.  zz,  Farifl,  1854-56.] 
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hystericus"  rising  apparently  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  proceeding  upwards  with  various  convolutions  to  the 
stomach,  thence  to  the  throat,  and  causing  sometimes  an  intense 
sense  of  suffocation.  At  this  point  the  slighter  forms  frequently 
cease,  but  are  followed  by  headache,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  general 
weariness,  a  profuse  discharge  of  a  light-colored  limpid  urine,  and 
by  great  flatulence,  the  abdomen  becoming  almost  instantaneously 
distended. 

When  hysteria  assumes  a  paroxysmal  form  or  "  fit,"  it  may  be 
preceded  by  the  pains  and  mental  feelings  which  have  been  de- 
scribed ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  is  often 
caused  by  some  transitory  occurrence.  In  such  a  case  the  patient 
bursts  out  into  a  fit  of  immoderate  laughter  or  crying,  the  globus 
hystericus  begins  to  form  and  to  rise,  and  no  sooner  reaches  the 
throat  than  sue  falls  to  the  ground,  apparently  unconscious  and  vio- 
lently convulsed.  The  fit  is  now  said  to  be  formed,  and  while  in 
general  the  convulsions  are  easily  controlled,  yet, — not  only  in  the 
strong  and  plethoric,  but  "Sometimes  also  in  delicate-looking,  slight- 
made  girls, — many  persons  are  sometimes  necessary  to  restrain  the 
patient,  who  writhes  her  body  to  and  fro,  agitates  her  limbs  in 
various  directions,  and  beats  her  breast  repeatedy  with  her  arm 
and  hand.  During  the  fit  the  patient  also  often  knocks  her  head 
aeainst  the  bed  or  floor,  tears  her  hair,  screams,  shrieks,  laughs, 
cnes,  or  sobs  alternately.  The  respiration  is  slow,  and  is  rendered 
still  more  laborious  by  spasms  about  the  pharynx  and  glottis,  so 
that  the  patient  often  grasps  her  neck  and  throat,  or  rubs  or  strikes 
the  epigastrium  and  side  with  her  hand.  During  this  struggle  she 
may  bite  her  own  arms  or  those  of  the  bystanders,  and  wiU  some- 
times move  round  the  room  while  lying  on  her  back,  by  means  of 
the  muscles  of  the  dorsal  region.  The  abdomen  is  often  singularly 
distended  with  flatus  ;  but  in  other  cases  the  muscles  of  that  region 
are  tense  and  irregularly  contracted.  The  pulse  is  in  some  cases 
increased  by  the  violence  of  the  exertion,  but  in  others  its  beat  is 
natural.  The  veins  of  the  neck  are  distended,  the  carotids  beating 
with  more  than  usual  violence.  The  face  is  flushed,  and  "  the  head 
is  generally  thrown  back,  so  that  the  throat  projects ;  the  eyelids 
are  closed,  but  tremulous ;  the  nostrils  distended ;  the  jaws  often 
firmly  clenched  ;  there  is  no  distortion  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
cheeks  are  at  rest,"  unless  when  giving  expression  to  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  phenomena.  The  temperature  of  the  extremities 
is  often  lower  at  the  commencement  than  natural,  so  as  to  cause  a 
momentary  shivering;  but,  as  the  paroxysm  forms,  the  heat  is 
usually  restored,  and  sometimes  increased.  The  phenomena  attend- 
ing the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm  are  very  various ;  sometimes  a 
flood  of  tears,  a  fit  of  laughter,  or  an  exclamation,  is  followed  by  a 
great  flow  of  limpid  urine,  after  which  the  recovery  is  generally 
rapid  and  complete.  In  other  cases  the  action  of  the  stomach  be- 
comes inverted,  and  the  sympathizing  attendant,  perhaps  watching 
the  patient  with  the  tenderest  care,  receives  its  whole  contents  over 
her  person,  after  which  the  patient  may  lapse,  most  unconcernedly, 
into  a  profound  sleep.    In  others,  again,  the  fit  only  partially  passes 
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off^  and  the  patient  lies,  to  a  certain  extent,  sensible  of  what  is 
passing  about  her,  perhaps  jaw-locked,  the  secretion  of  urine  sus- 
pendea,  unable  to  talk,  and  often  obliged  to  be  fed.  The  fit  having 
entirely  subsided,  the  patient  lies  e^austed  and  unwilling  to  be 
distarbed,  and  although  more  or  less  conscious  of  what  has  passed, 
she  wishes  to  be  thought  ignorant  of  all  that  has  taken  place.  A 
want  of  consciousness  may  exist  when  the  fit  assumes  a  severe  or 
epileptic  form,  but  this  is  not  a  common  symptom  of  the  purely 
hysterical  convulsion.  In  some  few  cases  the  patient  appears  to  be 
delirious,  and  makes  the  most  extraordinary  noises,  such  as  barking 
or  howling  like  a  dog.  The  duration  oi  the  fit  is  verv  various, 
from  a  few  minutes  to  two,  three,  or  more  hours.  These  nts  readily 
recur,  and  no  sooner  is  one  fit  ended  than  the  patient  suffers  from 
another;  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  attacK  may  last  twelve, 
twenty-four,  or  even  forty-eight  hours.  In  general  the  intervals  are 
much  longer,  and  not  subject  to  any  general  law  of  recurrence, 
except  that  they  are  more  common  about  the  period  of  menstru- 
ation. 

In  the  interval  between  fits,  the  symptoms  are  extremely  anom- 
alous and  irregular,  and  more  strange  and  difficult  to  describe 
than  even  those  of  the  paroxysm.  Some  have  their  senses  so 
acutely  alive  that  althou^n  the  window  and  bed-curtains  may  be 
drawn,  still  they  are  pained  with  light,  and  the  slightest  noise 
diatreaaes  them.  In  some  again,  the  sense  of  touch  is  so  exquisite 
that  they  can  scarcely  bear  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes ;  and  to 
others  odors  are  similarly  intolerable.  Besides  this  extreme  acute- 
neaa  of  the  senses,  others  suffer  pains  under  or  in  the  mammee, 
known  to  surgeons  as  the  '^  hysterical  breast,"  lumbar  pains,  pains 
in  the  hip-joint,  headache  fixed  to  one  spot,  dairus  hystericus^  and 
palpitation.  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  spine  is  also  frequent,  and 
often  so  intense  and  so  exquisitely  increased  by  pressure  that  it 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  carti- 
lages. The  late  Sir  B.  Brodie  recorded  that  he  had  seen  numerous 
instances  of  youne  ladies  condemned  to  the  horizontal  posture,  and 
to  the  torture  of  issues  and  setons  for  successive  years,  whom  air, 
exercise,  and  cheerful  occupation  would  have  cured  in  a  few  weeks. 
As  to  painful  affections  of  the  joints,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  same 
high  authority,  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  females  among  the 
hieher  classes  who  are  supposed  to  labor  under  diseases  ot  the 
joints  are  suffering  from  hjrsteria,  and  from  nothing  else.  The 
morbid  sensibility  is  chiefly  in  the  integuments,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  hip-joint,  ana  if  they  are  slightly  pinched  or  drawn  from  the 
subjacent  parts,  the  patient  complains  more  than  when  the  head  of 
the  femur  is  pressed  against  the  acetabulum.  There  is  likewise  no 
wasting  of  the  glutei  muscles,  nor  flattening  of  the  nates^  nor  pain- 
ful starting  of  the  limbs.  In  some  instances  the  patient  becomes 
Kraplegic,  and  is  unable  to  walk,  while  others  sutter  temporarily 
mi  hfmiidegia. 

It  is  the  extreme  acuteness  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  senses 
in  hysteria  which  has  led  those  less  skilled  in  female  arts  to  be- 
lieve in  the  instances  of  animal  magnetism  and  mesmerism  they 
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seemed  to  exhibit,  which  formerly  attracted  so  much  public  atten- 
tion. A  most  interesting  accoimt  of  the  vagaries  of  hysteria  may 
be  read  in  Dr.  Watson's  Thirty-eighth  Lecture,  On  me  Practice  of 
Physic. 

Diagnosis. — The  best  diagnostic  guide  may  be  obtained  by  classiffr- 
ing  the  symptoms  according  to  ur.  Reynold's  ^lan,  as  followed  m 
the  description  of  the  previous  diseases.    There  is  to  be  noticed — 

1.  The  Mental  State. — ^Volition  is  deficient  and  misdirected. 
The  Emotions  and  Ideas  exhibit  excessive  activity;  and  to  the 
combination  of  these  two  conditions  is  to  be  attriouted  many  of 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  features  of  the  disease.  Assertions 
by  the  patient  are  being  constantly  made — such  as  that  she  cannot 
control  her  Thoughts,  Emotions,  Expressions,  or  general  voluntary 
movements;  or  that  she  cannot  move  this  or  that  limb,  that  she 
cannot  open  her  eyes,  that  she  cannot  stand  or  walk ;  and  if  she 
makes  the  attempt  under  such  impressions,  she  certainly  fails  ;  and 
she  may  simulate  the  real  inability  so  completely,  and  so  well,  that 
it  seems  almost  incredible  that  nothing  but  defective  Will  is  the 
real  source  of  the  failure.  If,  however,  some  strong  Motive,  Emo- 
tion,  or  Sensation,  come  into  operation,  ehe  may  for  a  moment  for- 
get  her  condition,  clap  the  hitherto  moveless  hands  together,  open 
the  closed  eyelids,  and,  with  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  robust 
health,  run  across  a  room  or  up  a  staircase  with  her  ^t/o^-palsied 
limbs.  It  does  not  appear  that  with  all  this  there  is  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  deceive  any  one,  more  than  herself 
It  is  truly  a  morbid  mental  condition  on  her  part,  and  she  doubt- 
less believes  in  the  real  nature  of  her  symptoms.  Often,  also,  a 
species  of  delirium  prevails,  in  which  nonsensical  sentences  are  pro- 
nounced in  an  excited  manner.  Uncontrolled  sobbing,  sighing, 
and  laughing,  are  alternately  produced,  or  accompany  each  other. 
SomnaniDulism,  ecstasy,  or  hysteric  coma  (which  is  rare),  may  pre- 
vail. Often  the  expression  of  the  face  is  insane.  A  listless,  ab- 
stracted, vacant  look  pervades  the  countenance,  as  if  the  individual 
cared  nothing  for  the  things  of  this  world.  Combined  with  this 
condition  there  is  restlessness  and  impatience  of  temper,  with  mono- 
syllabic talking. 

2.  Sensorial. — The  pain  of  hysteria,  which  may  be  anywhere, 
but  most  commonly  m  the  head  and  mammary  region,  is  always 
described  as  "  intense,"  "  horrible,"  or  "  agonizing,"  and  is  increased 
when  the  attention  is  directed  towards  it,  but  lessens  when  the  at- 
tention is  withdrawn.  The  patient  generally  shrieks  when  the  skin 
is  touched. 

3.  Motorial  phenomena,  when  voluntary,  are  performed  slug- 
gishly and  imperfectly.  The  other  phenomena  in  connection  witn 
the  motor  power  are  exhibited  in  convulsions  or  paralysis.  It  is 
the  convulsive  paroxysms  of  hysteria  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
epilepsy.  When  they  occur,  it  is  almost  always  at  the  period  of 
puberty  in  young  females.  They  frequently  attend  the  menstrual 
period,  and  are  preceded  by  the  premonitory  phenomena  of  hysteria 
already  described,  and  which  reappear  towards  the  close  of  the 
convulsions.    There  is  probably  never  complete  loss  of  Sensibility 
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and  Perception.  The  spasmodic  movements  are  general.  The  face 
undergoes  little  alteration.  There  is  commonly  a  contractile  move- 
ment of  the  eyelids.  The  patient  appears  to  see,  and  there  is  no 
marked  change  of  the  pupil.  Foaming  at  the  mouth  or  a  bitten 
toDjgue  is  rare.  The  attacks  are  sometimes  of  considerable  duration, 
ana  the  respiratory  movements  become  very  disorderly.  After  the 
paroxysm  nas  passed,  there  is  no  marked  stupor,  but  merely  gen- 
eral exhaustion ;  and  loss  of  Consciousness  appears  to  be  very  sel- 
dom complete,  and  never  occurs  at  the  outset  of  the  attack.  ^^  The 
patient,"  writes  Dr.  Watson,  ^'  is  often  able  to  repeat  (although  she 
may  not  always  choose  to  confess  it)  what  has  b^n  said  by  the  by- 
standers during  the  period  when  she  seems  insensible.  This  is  a 
point  of  distinction  well  worth  remembering,  for  more  reasons  than 
ooe.  It  not  only  helps  the  diagnosis,  when  the  fact  comes  out,  but 
it  suggests  certain  cautions  to  ourselves.  We  must  take  care  not 
to  say  anything  by  the  bedside  of  an  hysterical  patient  which  we  do 
not  wish  her  to  hear  ;  and  we  mav  take  advantage  of  her  apparent 
nncoDBciousness,  and  pretend  to  believe  in  it,  and  speak  of  certain 
modes  of  treatment  which  she  will  not  much  approve  of,  but  the 
Yery  mention  of  which  may  serve  to  bring  her  out  of  the  fit." 

xhe  lees-expressed  forms  of  hysteria  cannot  be  confounded  with 
the  less^xpr^sed  forms  of  epilepsy.  The  non-convulsive  form  of 
qiilepBy  is  exclusively  expressed  tnrough  disordered  sensorial  states, 
such  as  by  vertigo  and  a  suspension  (however  brief  and  transitory) 
of  the  mental  powers.  The  non-convulsive  forms  of  hysteria,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  chiefly  expressed  in  derangement  of  the  organic 
fdnctions  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  (Foville,  Watson). 

It  ia  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  many  painful  alFec- 
tions  of  the  joints  which  arise  fix)m  hysteria  and  the  formidable 
diseases  of  these  parts  which  thev  simulate,  mimic,  or  copy  ;  and 
many  mistakes  have  been  made  latal  to  health  and  even  to  life. 
The  character,  however,  of  the  patient,  her  time  of  life,  her  general 
good  health,  the  intermitting  nature  of  the  pain  and  its  following 
the  course  of  the  nerve,  enable  us  generally  to  determine  with  much 
accoracv  between  these  different  classes  of  disease.  The  most  com- 
mon mistake,  however,  is  that  of  considering  the  pains  under  the 
mammie  as  pleurisy  or  disease  of  the  liver,  or  the  abdominal  pain 
as  peritonitis  or  enteritis,  thereby  leading  to  an  abuse  of  bleeding, 
blistering,  and  the  administration  of  mercury.     The  state  of  the 

Else,  however,  the  general  good  health  of  the  patient  ("for,"  writes 
\  Wood,  "  one  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  connected  with 
the  disease  is  the  general  integrity  of  the  nutritive  process — the 
patient  continues  plump  and  rosy  "),  and  most  commomy  the  exist- 
ence of  some  uterine  irritation,  furnish  sufficient  grounds  for  diag- 
nosis between  these  different  diseases. 

Nausea,  eructations,  borborygmi  or  tympanitis,  palpitation  of  the 
heart  with  syncopal  feelings,  frequent  micturition  of  clear  pale 
urine,  are  characteristics  of  the  hysterical  state.  A  certain  consti- 
tution is  also  characteristic  of  the  sufferer  from  hysteria.  The  ex- 
ternal conformation  of  the  features  of  the  face  is  often  of  itself 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  existing  tendency.    The  ^^ fades  hysterica  " 
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may  be  reco^ized  by  the  remarkable  depth  and  prominent  AilnesB 
of  the  upper  lip,  which  is  more  or  less  thicK.  There  is  also  a  fulnesa 
of  the  eye,  with  a  tendency  to  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelids. 

Causes — The  remote  causes  of  this  aTOction  are  rather  moral  than 
physical ;  and  in  a  youn^  person  predisposed  to  the  disease  almost 
any  mental  emotion  will  excite  it,  as  anger,  disappointment,  jeal- 
ousy, protracted  expectation,  the  loss  of  a  husband,  a  friend,  or  a 
child ;  indeed,  all  that  brings  the  Passions,  Emotions,  or  Affections 
of  the  mind  into  play  is  a  cause  of  this  disease ;  and  many  women 
cannot  go  to  church,  or  witness  a  tragic  representation,  without 
suffering  from  hysterical  paroxysms. 

This  disease  almost  exclusively  attacks  females  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  thirty,  or  during  that  period  of  a  woman's  life  when 
the  generative  functions  are  mlly  developed  and  in  their  greatest 
vigor.  Those  most  liable  are  the  unmarried  or  continent,  and  those 
that  labor  under  amenorrhea  or  menorrhagia.  The  married  woman 
often  suffers  just  after  conception,  or  hifore  parturition,  or  sub- 
sequently as  a  consequence  of  protracted  ruckling.  The  barren 
woman,  however,  is  more  liable,  and  probably  from  ner  mind  being 
acted  upon  by  a  greater  number  of  exciting  causes,  such  as  disap- 
pointment in  the  prospect  of  being  a  mother.  Taking  classes  of 
women,  the  higher  classes,  from  their  artificial  modes  of  life,  are 
greater  sufferers  than  the  lower  orders.  But  although  this  is  a  dis- 
ease almost  peculiar  to  woman,*  it  is  not  entirely  so,  but  occasion- 
ally affects  the  male  sex  under  conditions  of  mingled  debility  and 
excitement.  Shakspeare  makes  Lear  exclaim,  when  GFloster  re- 
lates the  cause  of  his  being  put  in  the  stocks — 

**  Oh,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  ray  heart  I 
Hysterica  pcLssio I — down,  thou  climbing  sorrow. 
Thy  element 's  below  I" 

The  predisposition  to  the  disease,  however,  is  most  manifest  in  that 
peculiar  condition  of  the  nervous  system  for  which  we  have  no 
more  precise  or  definite  expression  than  nervous  irritability  or  mo- 
bility— a  condition  which  is  more  common  in  women  and  children 
than  in  men,  and  more  common  in  all  persons  when  in  a  state  of 
weakness  than  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  muscular  strength. 
In  women  the  affection  is  more  common  about  the  menstrual  periods, 
and  immediately  after  parturition,  tl^an  at  other  times ;  more  com- 
mon likewise  among  those  in  whom  the  monthly  discharge  is 
habitually  excessive  or  altered  (as  in  leiLcorrhcea\  or  suddenly  stip- 
pressed^  or  more  gradually  obstructed  (as  in  the  different  forms  of 
amenorrha:a).  In  this  condition  of  mobility  both  Sensations  and 
Emotions  are  intensely  felt,  and  their  agency  on  the  body  is  stronger 
and  more  lasting  than  usual ;  continued  voluntary  efforts  of  Mind, 
and  steady  or  sustained  exertions  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  are 
diflicult  or  impossible ;  the  muscular  motions  are  usually  also  rapid 
and  irregular. 

Prognosis. — The  ultimate  result  of  these  cases,  though  often  long 
and  tedious,  is  always  favorable.     "  In  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
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nine  casee  out  of  a  thousand,  hysteria  is  attended  with  no  ultimate 
peril  either  to  mind  or  body  "  ( W  atson). 

Treatment. — The  treatment  may  be  divided  into  what  should  be 
done  during  the  fit,  and  into  what  should  be  done  afterwards. 

When  the  patient  falls  in  a  fit  of  hysteria,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  loosen  everything  tiffht  about  her  person.  The  window 
should  be  opened,  ana  the  cola  air  allowed  to  blow  over  her.  She 
should  then  be  laid  in  the  horizontal  posture  on  a  bed,  or  on  the 
floor,  as  a  means  of  rendering  the  circulation  through  the  brain 
more  equal,  and  to  enable  us  the  more  readily  to  control  the  con- 
vulsive movements  of  her  body.  This  being  done,  many  modes  of 
farther  proceeding  may  be  followed.  Some  recommend,  in  plethoric 
cases,  that  the  patient  should  be  bled — a  remedy  .certainly  in  many 
instances  manifestly  improper,  and  in  all  oi  doubtful  efficacy. 
When  the  jaw  is  locked.  Dr.  Wood  recommends  that  an  enema, 
consisting  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  with  two  drachms  of  asa- 
fotida,  with  half  a  pint  of  water  added,  may  be  administered ;  or, 
still  better,  an  enema  of  turpentine,  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  tur- 
pentine is  similarly  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  half  a  pint 
of  water  added.  These  remedies,  m  some  instances,  he  adds,  in- 
stantly remove  the  affection,  but  in  other  cases  not  for  some  hours. 
Another  remedy  is  to  fill  the  mouth  with  salt :  "  You  generally  see 
than  come  round  if  you  fill  the  mouth  with  salt."  The  remedy, 
however,  which  supersedes  all  others,  and  is  unquestionably  the 
best,  is  a  good  drenching  with  cold  water.  "  I  believe  there  is  more 
virtue  in  cold  water  than  in  any  other  single  remedy  "  (Watson). 
If  the  patient  lie  on  the  bed,  the  head  should  be  drawn  over  its 
side,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  poured  on  it  from  a  considerable 
height  out  of  a  pail,  iug,  or  other  large  vessel,  and  directly  over 
the  mouth  and  nose  of  the  patient,  so  as  to  stop  her  breathing  and 
compel  her  to  open  her  mouth.  This  practice  is  generally  intro- 
duced into  hospitals,  and  until  it  was  adopted  it  was  not  unusual 
to  see  three  or  four  patients  in  hysteria  in  the  same  ward,  and  at 
the  same  time.  Under  this  practice,  however,  an  hysterical  case  is 
rare,  and  the  fit  seldom  occurs  twice  in  the  same  person,  and  never 
becomes  epidemic. 

[Large  doses  of  morphia  and  sulphuric  ether,  or  chloroform,  or  chloric 
ether,  or  of  some  preparation  of  valerian,  or  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
•re  among  the  best  means  of  controlling  a  seizure.] 

After  the  paroxysm  is  over,  if  the  patient  complains  of  continued 
headache,  a  few  leeches  to  the  temples  may  be  necessary,  especially 
if  the  urine  be  small  in  quantity  and  high-colored ;  but  in  all  other 
cases  leeches,  blistering,  or  cupping,  should  be  avoided,  as  tending 
^ther  to  aggravate  than  to  control  the  disease.  The  next  object  is 
to  regulate  the  bowels  by  such  remedies  as  may  be  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  support  and  tranquillize  the  patient  by  stimulants, 
such  as  ether  or  asufwtida^  combined  with  hyoscyamtis  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  the  syrup  of  poppies^  or  small  doses  of  morphia.  The  state 
of  the  uterine  functions  is  next  to  be  inquired  into.     If  leucorrhoea 
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be  present,  or  the  menBtruation  be  profose,  the  mineral  acids j  or  the 
bitartrate  of  potass^  will  be  found  most  efficacious,  by  restoring  a 
more  healthy  state  of  the  deranged  organs. 

The  urine  is  often  suppressed  for  a  time  after  an  attack  of  hys- 
teria ;  but  unless  the  bladder  be  sensibly,  and  perha^  painfully  dis- 
tended, no  attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  tiie  urine  oflEl  Some- 
thing more  shomd  be  hazarded  to  avoid  this  necessity,  for  the 
catheter  once  passed,  that  operation  will  require  to  be  performed 
morning  and  mght,  perhaps  for  several  montns. 


CATALEPSY. 
Latin,  Caialepsis;  French,  Caialepsie;  German,  Oaialeptie;  Italian,  CaiaUpsia. 

Definition. — A  sudden  suppression  of  Consciousness  ;  bui  in^ead  of 
fallina  down  convulsed^  as  in  hysteria^  the  patients  maintain  the  position 
in  wnich  they  were  when  the  attack  commenced.  The  limbs  ana  trunk 
persist  in  a  state  of  balanced  muscular  contractions;  the  same  eocpres- 
sion  of  countenance  which  may  chance  to  be  at  the  moment  of  seizure  is 
preserved.  If  sittina^  the  patient  continues  to  sit ;  if  standing^  he  con- 
tinues to  stand  ;  ana  if  occupied  in  any  mechanical  employment^  he  cofi- 
tinues  fixed  in  one  attitude  ;  and  if  he  is  under  the  influence  of  any 
Passion^  the  countenance  retains  its  expression. 

Pathology. — This  is  an  extremely  rare  form  of  nervous  disease, 
apparently  intermediate  between  hvsteria  and  epilepsy ;  but  prob- 
ably more  allied  to  hysteria.  It  affects  the  two  sexes  nearly  with 
equal  frequency.  Dr.  Reynolds  has  observed  the  cataleptic  state 
ensue  in  cases  of  chronic  ramoUissement  of  the  brain,  and  in  tuber- 
cular meningitis ;  and  Dr.  Laycock  compares  the  condition  to  the 
state  presented  by  the  so-called  "  brown  study."  The  combination 
of  fixed  attitude  and  of  unvarying  expression  gives  to  the  patient 
the  air  of  a  statue  rather  than  that  of  a  living  being,  and  he  ap- 
pears as  if  suddenly  changed  to  stone.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, however,  in  this  disease  is,  that  the  attitude  of  the  body 
and  position  of  the  limbs  admit  of  being  changed  almost  into  as 
many  new  forms  as  a  painter's  lay  figure,  and  the  new  position, 
however  inconvenient,  and  almost  volitionally  impossible,  is  pre- 
served till  again  changed,  or  until  the  paroxysm  has  subsided. 

Besides  this  singular  state.  Consciousness  is  suspended,  and  the 
patient  neither  receives  any  impression  from  external  objects,  nor 
retains  any  recollection  of  what  nas  happened  during  the  fit. 

In  this  respect  the  disease  approaches  in  character  to  epilepsy. 
The  organic  lunctions  of  life,  however,  continue  to  be  performed, 
though  feebly.  The  pulse  and  respiration  are  regular,  only  the 
former  is  smaller  and  the  latter  less  frequent  than  in  health.  The 
color  of  the  countenance  is  either  pale  or  undergoes  no  change. 
The  fit  may  last  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours,  and  is  said  to  have 
continued  in  some  cases  three  or  four  days.  The  patient  at  length 
awakes  as  from  sleep,  and  generally  with  a  deep  sigh,  when  all 
the  functions  of  the  body  are  suddenly  restored.     Tne  attack  is 
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generally  sudden,  and  without  any  previous  symptoms,  but  it  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  headache,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  or  some 
obvioos  torpor  of  the  mind  or  body.  The  return  of  the  paroxysm 
is  very  uncertain,  but  the  disease  seldom  subsides  with  the  first 
attack.  The  following  case,  given  by  Dr.  Gooch,  will  best  exemplify 
this  affection: 

A  lady  who  labored  habitually  under  melancholy,  a  few  days 
after  parturition  was  seized  with  catalepsy,  and  presented  the  fol- 
lowing appearances :  She  was  lying  in  bed  motionless,  and  apparently 
senseless.  It  was  thought  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  were  dilated,  and 
some  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  efliision  on  the  brain ;  but 
on  examininff  them  closely  it  was  found  they  readily  contracted 
when  the  light  fell  upon  them.  Her  eyes  were  open,  but  there  was 
no  rising  oithe  chest,  no  movement  of  the  nostril,  no  appearance  of 
respiration.  The  only  signs  of  life  were  warmth  and  a  pulse  which 
was  120,  and  weak.  Her  faeces  and  urine  had  been  voided  in  bed. 
In  attempting  to  rouse  her  from  this  senseless  state  the  trunk  of 
the  body  was  lifted  up  and  placed  so  far  back  as  to  form  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  this  posture,  with  nothing 
to  support  her,  she  continued  sitting  for  many  minutes.  One  arm 
was  now  raised,  and  then  the  other,  and  in  the  posture  they  were 
placed  th^  remained.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  her  sitting  up 
staring  lifelessly,  her  arms  outstretched,  yet  without  any  visible 
signs  of  animation.  She  was  very  thin  and  pallid,  and  looked  like 
a  corpse  that  had  been  propped  up  and  stiffened  in  that  attitude. 
She  was  now  taken  out  of  bed  and  placed  upright,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  rouse  her  by  calling  loudly  in  her  ears,  but  in  vain ; 
she  stood  up,  indeed,  but  as  inanimate  as  a  statue.  The  slightest 
push  put  her  off  her  balance,  and  she  made  no  exertion  to  regain 
It,  ana  would  have  fallen  had  she  not  been  caught.  She  went  into 
this  state  three  times ;  the  first  lasted  fourteen  hours,  the  second 
twelve  hours,  and  the  third  nine  hours,  with  waking  intervals  of 
three  days  after  the  first  fit,  and  of  one  day  after  the  second ;  after 
this  time  the  disease  assumed  the  ordinary  form  of  melancholia.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  symptoms  such  as  these  were  feigned ;  but 
there  are  cases  beyond  suspicion  of  this  kind ;  and  another  very 
interesting  case  is  related  by  Dr.  George  Buchanan  in  The  Glasgow 
Metlical  Journal  for  July,  1857.  It  is  an  instance  of  this  singular 
affection  occurring  in  the  male  sex. 

[Catalepsy  is  not  easily  feigned,  but  it  would  seem  that  a  person  may 
untarily  throw  himselfinto  it.  An  instance  is  given  by  St.  Augustine 
of  a  presbyter  named  Restitutis  who,  when  he  pleased,  could  lie  like  a 
corpse,  and  beyond  the  influence  of  sensation,  by  having  a  noise  made  like 
some  one  crying.  He  was  insensible  to  pinching  and  pricking,  and  fire 
caused  no  pain,  except  f^om  the  afler-sore.  The  body  was  motionless, 
without  any  appearance  of  respiration,  as  a  corpse.  He  said  that  he  could 
hear  people^s  voices,  if  they  spoke  distinctly,  as  if  they  were  a  long  way  off. 
In  feigned  catalepsy  the  peculiar  wax-like  yielding  resistance  of  a  cata- 
leptic moscle  is  wanting,  and  shows  the  imposture.  Dr.  Marx  having 
noticed  that  really  cataleptic  limbs  slowly  yield  to  the  force  of  gravity  and 
Ikil  by  their  own  weight,  attached  a  heavy  body  to  the  extended  hand  of 
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a  malingerer;  it  was  borne  up  without  moving,  and  the  fraud  subse- 
quently acknowledged.] 

Prognosis — ^The  affection  is  eenerallj  innocent ;  but  as  it  is  apt  to 
be  associated  with  cerebral  disease,  which  may  end  in  cerebritis, 
apoplexy,  or  insanity,  and  also  with  serious  organic  disease  of  the 
viscera  (Reynolds,  W  ood),  it  behooves  the  physician  to  be  guarded 
in  predicting  results,  especially  in  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
this  disease.  [It  is  more  apt  to  be  the  precursor  of  epilepsy,  and  is 
sometimes  followed  by  melancholia.  In  both  the  natural  and  in  the 
induced  disorder  somnambulism  is  frequently  a  complication.] 

S Treatment — "]  No  constant  line  of  treatment  can  be  stated.  The 
ividual  case  must  be  judged  of  upon  its  own  merits,  and  pre- 
scribed for  according  to  the  principles  which  have  guided  the 
dictates  of  treatment  m  the  allied  nervous  affections. 

[Of  the  treatment  of  catalepsy.  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers  remarks :  "  I  would 
strongly  urge  upon  all  who  have  charge  of  these  and  similar  semi-mental, 
semi-corporeal  manifestations,  to  try  to  acquire  (surely  it  is  to  be  acquired 
by  trying)  the  habit  of  command.  Let  them  exercise  it  in  the  direction 
of  supplying  the  deficient  will,  not  of  paralyzing  it ;  of  demesmerizing  in- 
stead of  mesmerizing  their  patients,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  phar- 
macopoeial  medication  will  be  saved  to  both  parties  "  (Reynolds's  System 
of  Medicine^  voL  ii).] 


EPILEPSY. 

Latin,  Epilepsia;  French,  Evilepaie;  Gebhan,  Epilepsie — Syn.,  FaUende  Krankheitf 

[Fallsucht] ;  Italian,  EpilesM, 

Definition. — A  complex  nervous  state^  in  which^  as  a  rvle^  a  sudden 
and  complete  loss  of  consciousness  prevails^  associated  with  conviUsionSy 
as  if  tonic  at  first,  but  which  subseauently  become  clonic,  and  ultimately 
impede  the  respiratory  process,  ±he  attack,  lasting  from  two  to  twenty 
minutes,  is  followed  by  som£  exhaustion  and  sleep.  The  expression  of 
the  epileptic  state  varies  from  the  most  severe  paroxysm  to  simple  vertigo, 
a  momentary  suspension  of  consciousness,  a  fxity  of  gaze,  a  totter  of  step, 
and  a  confusion  which  appears  and  disappears  almost  instantaneously, 
and  which  only  the  patient  can  recognize. 

Pathology. — This  disease  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  anti- 
quity, and  is  remarkable  as  being  that  malady  which,  even  beyond 
insanity,  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  possession  by 
evil  spirits,  alike  in  the  Jewish,  Grecian,  and  Roman  philosophy. 
The  interest  and  importance  which  attaches  to  this  disease  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Watson.  He  writes 
that  it  "  is  scarcely  less  terrible  to  witness,  when  it  occurs  in  its 
severer  forms,  than  tetanus  or  hydrophobia ;  but  it  is  not  attended 
with  the  same  urgent  and  immediate  peril  to  life.  Yet  it  is,  upon 
the  whole,  productive  of  even  more  distress  and  misery,  and  is  liable 
to  terminate  in  even  worse  than  death ; — a  disease  not  painful  prob- 
abl  V  in  itself;  seldom  immediately  fatal ;  often  recovered  from  alto- 
gether ;  yet  apt  in  many  cases  to  end  in  fatuity  or  insanity ;  and 
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carrying  per^tual  anxiety  and  dismay  into  those  families  which  it 
has  onoe  visited "  (Watson,  Lect.  xxxv).  Again,  fully  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  entailed  on  the  physician  in  the  diagnosis 
between  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  and  the  necessity  of  its  being  certain 
and  accurate  in  either  case,  he  says,  ^^  It  is  a  dreadful  announcement 
to  have  to  make  to  a  father  or  a  mother  that  their  child  is  epileptic" 
(Lect.  xxxviii). 

[The  proportion  of  trae  epilepsy  to  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  about  7  per  cent.  (Reynolds.)] 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  in  fifteen  out  of  twenty  cases,  in  which 
the  brains  of  epileptic  jjatients  have  been  examined,  the  structure 
of  that  organ  has  been  in  every  respect  healthy.  Even  when  the 
patient  has  died  during  the  paroxysm,  the  brain  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  found  congested  only.  Epilepsy  has  been,  therefore, 
re^rded  as  a  functional  disease,  the  particular  seat  of  lesion  not 
bemg  determined.  But  although  epilepsy  may  exist  without  anv  ob- 
vious disease  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  occasionally  found  in  every 
state  of  disease  to  which  those  parts  are  liable.  Thus,  the  mem- 
branes may  be  inflamed,  thickened,  or  ossified,  and  with  every 
variety  of  exudation ;  or  the  substance  of  the  brain  may  be  indu- 
rated or  softened — the  seat  of  abscess,  of  cancer,  of  tubercle,  or  of 
other  structural  disease.  Any  such  structural  disease  is  then  con- 
sidered to  give  rise  to  the  epileptiform  attack.  Dr.  Sieveking,  whose 
researches  into  the  nature  of  this  disease  have  been  most  prolonged 
and  laborious,  once  showed  me  an  interesting  old  German  work,  by 
T.  and  C.  Wenzel,  in  which  the  epileptic  state  was  shown  to  have 
been  invariably  found  associated  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  pituitary 
body  in  the  sella  turcica — a  spot  of  the  encephalic  region  very  rarely 
examined  in  post-mortem  examinations.  The  tendency  of  modern 
pathology  seems  to  be  to  connect  the  epileptic  seizure  with  a  variety 
of  pathologico-anatomical  lesions  of  a  variable  and  inconstant  kind, 
8uA  as  have  been  mentioned.  There  are  also  cases  referred  to 
causes  of  an  eccentric  nature,  such  as  to  uterine  or  ovarian  disease, 
which  are  thus  said  to  act  upon  the  brain  through  the  medium  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  some  way  as  yet  unknown.  Dr.  Todd  de- 
veloped a  theory  of  the  disease,  suggested  by  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  epilepsy  with  renal  aftections.  He  held  that  the  peculiar 
features  ot  an  epileptic  seizure  are  due  to  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  a  morbid  material  in  the  blood,  until  it  reaches  such  an  amount 
as  to  operate  upon  the  brain,  as  it  were,  in  an  explosive  manner. 
In  other  words,  the  influence  of  this  morbid  matter,  when  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  excites  a  highly  polarized  state  of  the  brain,  or  of 
certain  parts  of  it,  and  these  discharge  their  nervous  power  upon 
certain  other  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
rive  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the  fit.  This  theory  assumes  that 
the  essential  derangement  of  health  in  epilepsy  consists  in  the 
generation  of  a  morbid  matter  which  infects  tne  blood,  and  it  sup- 
poses that  this  morbid  matter  has  a  special  affinity  for  the  brain,  or 
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for  certain  parts  of  it,  just  as  strychnine  exercises  a  special  affinity 
for  the  spinal  cord.  According  to  this  theory  the  disease  ought  to 
have  found  a  nosological  place  amongst  the  constitutional  diseases. 
But,  to  give  a  definite  character  to  such  a  humoral  theory,  it  were 
necessary  to  discover  some  morbid  matter  in  the  blood  in  every  case 
of  epilepsy. 

''  This  desideratum  has,  as  yet,  been  only  partially  obtained.  The  clue 
to  a  discovery  of  this  kind  was  first  given  %  the  observations  of  Prevost 
and  Dumas  upon  the  effect  of  excision  of  the  kidneys.  These  observers 
found  that  the  removal  of  the  kidneys  always  led  to  an  accumulation  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood,  followed  by  convulsions  and 
coma — an  epileptic  state.  After  this,  clinical  observations  by  practical 
physicians  showed  that  disease  of  the  kidney  was  apt  to  be  followed  by 
attacks  of  convulsions  and  coma,  whei\  the  excretion  of  urine  fell  in 
quantity  to  a  very  low  amount;  and  it  was  found  that,  in  such  cases,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  urea  was  present  in  the  blood.  A  connection 
was  clearly  thus  established  between  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood, 
defeptive  renal  action,  and  the  epileptic  condition ;  but  whether  the  active 
poison  is  urea  cannot  yet  be  decided.  Frerichs,  indeed,  has  lately  affirmed 
that  it  is  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  urea. 
But  even  this  is  still  stib  jvdice.  All  that  we  really  know  is,  that  in  cer- 
tain states  of  diseased  kidney,  when  the  excretion  falls  below  a  certain 
point,  urea  will  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  epileptic  seizures  will  ensue ; 
and,  should  the  patient  die,  we  find  no  brain-lesion  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena ;  but  we  find  unequivocal  evidence  of  diseased  kidney  "  Q^  Clinical 
Lectures,"  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette^  Aug.  6,  1854). 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  and  knowing 
that  there  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  the  epileptic  phenomena 
have  recurred  during  a  long  period,  and  in  which  post-mortem  ex- 
amination reveals  no  lesion  with  which  symptoms  can  be  connected, 
it  is  then  better  to  consider  epilepsy  as  an  intrinsic  disease  of  the 
brain,  because  the  most  constant  aha  marked  groups  of  phenomena 
are  referable  to  the  functions  of  the  central  parts ;  whne  the  loss 
of  Consciousness,  associated  with  excessive  mobility,  leads  one  to 
regard  those  parts  of  the  brain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
setla  turcica  and  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  region — for  example, 
the  central  ganglia  or  medulla  oblongata — as  parts  where,  in  future, 
morbid  anatomy  may  yet  discover  a  lesion.  On  the  other  hand, 
epilepsy  in  very  many  cases  must  be  regarded  as  "  a  disease  of  the 
whole  man,  and  not  of  any  one  organ  or  system  of  organs  alone;" 
and  if  lesions  of  a  more  or  less  constant  kind  be  ever  found  in  the 
brain,  they  would  merely  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  epilepsy 
that  morbid  states  of  the  kidney  may  be  regarded  in  relation  to 
the  whole  phenomena  of  Bright's  disease,  regarded  as  a  constitu- 
tional, disease.  Epilepsy,  therefore,  might  with  fair  reason  be  re- 
garded in  this  respect  as  a  constitutional  disease^  with  intervals  of 
apparent  freedom,  and  with  times  at  which  the  disease  culminates 
in  the  characteristic  paroxysm ;  and  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the 
nature  of  epilepsy,  as  Dr.  Sieveking  justly  remarks,  a  careful  study 
of  the  general  condition  of  each  patient  is  necessary,  and  especially 
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of  the  phenomena  which  may  show  themselves  in  the  free  intervals. 
Attention  must  not  be  limited  to  the  paroxysm  alone. 

[In  the  greater  number  of,  if  not  in  all,  cases  of  trae  idiopathic  epilepsy, 
no  coarse  or  appreciable  material  lesion  can  be  foand.  The  functional 
disturbances  which  have  their  expression  in  the  type-symptoms  of  the 
disorder  foUow,  no  doubt,  certain  molecular  tissue-changes,  which,  how- 
ever, elude  all  our  present  means  of  investigation.  Wholeness  of  function 
is  kept  up  by  interstitial  movements  of  repair  and  waste,  and  loss  of 
balance  between  these  brings  on  functional  trouble.  Now  the  nutrition 
changes  in  epilepsy  may  be  connected  with  a  general  cachectic  condition, 
like  gout,  scrofula,  &c.,  and  have  their  remote  origin  in  the  blood ;  but 
when  once  set  up,  they  fasten  on  the  medulla  oblongata  and  upper 
segment  of  the  spinal  cord,  establishing  an  excessive  and  perverted  readi- 
ness of  action.  The  first  step  of  disordered  movement  in  this  disease 
would  seem  to  be  the  bringing  on  of  arterial-spasm,  and  the  conse- 
qaent  production  of  cerebro-spinal  anaemia.  The  excessive  paleness  of 
Uie  face,  loss  of  consciousness,  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest- 
walls  and  lar3mx,  &c.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fit,  all  point  to  this  con- 
dition. Many  of  the  subsequent  symptoms  are  the  result  of  the  state  of 
the  blood,  which  becomes  venous,  from  the  arrest  of  breathing  hindering 
the  proper  changes  in  it,  and  causes  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  sympathetic  system  is  deeply,  if  not  pri- 
marily, implicated,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  substantive  proof  of  this  hy- 
pothesis.] 

Bymptomt. — ^Epilepsy  may  be  grave  or  slight.  The  attack  often 
occurs  without  any  previous  warning ;  so  much  so  that  Georget 
estimates  that  in  95  cases  out  of  100  there  are  no  premonitory 
sjrmptoms.  These  warnings  are  known  by  the  term  ''  aura.'^  They 
comprise  all  the  premonitory  symptoms  which  may  prognosticate 
the  approach  of  a  fit.  Dr.  Sieveking  has  noted  such  "  warnings  "  in 
48  out  of  104  cases — a  little  more  than  46  per  cent.  Many  patients, 
however,  on  the  approach  of  the  fit,  have  vertigo  or  headache;  some 
swelling  of  the  veins,  or  throbbing  of  the  artenes  of  the  head ;  while 
others,  agaia,  have  ocular  spectra,  or  attections  of  the  other  senses. 
Dr.  Gregory  used  to  mention,  in  his  lectures,  the  case  of  an  oflUcer 
whose  paroxysm  was  always  preceded  by  the  spectre  of  a  little  old 
woman  dressed  in  a  blue  cloak,  who  issued,  as  he  imagined,  from 
the  comer  of  the  room,  and  knocked  him  down  with  her  stick. 
Dr.  Fothergill  attended  a  Quaker  who  always  fancied  he  saw  his 
garb  covered  with  spangles  before  he  fell  into  the  fit.  These  ocular 
spectra  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  most  common  are  flashes  of 
bght,  tadpoles,  flies,  colored  areolae  around  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
bbck  dogs,  and  white  horses.  Others  have  hallucinations  of  hear- 
ing, as  the  ringing  of  bells,  or  the  roaring  of  the  sea ;  while  others, 
again,  are  annoyed  by  the  smell  of  disagreeable  odors,  or  by  the 
sensation  of  unpleasant  tastes.  When  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  seat 
of  the  hallucination  the  term  "  aura  epileptica  "  is  used  to  express  it. 
In  these  cases  the  patient  has  often  the  sensation  of  a  fluid  creeping 
from  the  fin^rs  or  toes  upwards  towards  the  trunk ;  others  feel  as 
though  a  spider  or  other  insect  were  crawling  over  the  skin.  Dr. 
Elliotson  speaks  of  a  patient  that  had  two  aurce,  each  of  which  ran 
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along  the  dorsum  of  each  foot,  ascended  up  the  front  of  the  legs 
and  thighs  to  the  trunk,  where  they  broke  into  five  streams,  all  of 
which  affain  met  at  the  epigastrium,  and,  having  reached  this  point, 
he  fell  into  the  fit.  The  late  Dr.  John  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh, 
relates  an  instance  of  an  epileptic  ^^aura^^  commencing  in  an  old 
cicatrix  in  the  side;  and  Dr.  Watson  mentions  the  warning  sensa- 
tion as  originating  in  the  thumb  of  one  of  his  patients,  which 
presently  became  twisted  inwards ;  and  he  could  sometimes  prevent 
the  complete  expression  of  the  fit  by  tying  his  handkerchief  tightly 
round  the  throat.  Es<juirol  relates  tne  case  of  a  woman,  in  which 
the  prodrome  consisted  m  the  patient  turning  round  for  a  considera- 
ble time;  and  another  of  a  man,  who  ran  with  all  his  might,  till  at 
len^h  he  fell  down,  overpowered  by  the  disease. 

Although  these  sensations  may  be  subjective,  and  experienced 
only  in  the  skin,  and  not  following  the  course  of  an^  particular 
nerve,  yet  their  subjective  origin  may  "be  due  to  some  injury  done 
to,  or  some  morbid  impression  made  upon,  an  afferent  nerve,"  as  well 
as  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  itselL 

Regardinjg  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  individual  symp- 
toms. Dr.  Sieveking  met  with  headache  in  56  out  of  104  cases,  or 
in  a  ratio  of  53.8  per  cent. ;  and  the  patholo^cal  import  of  the 
symptom  varies  much  according  to  the  perioa  at  which  it  is  met 
with.  It  may  be  connected  with  the  fit  etiologically ;  or  it  may  be 
a  consequence  of  the  attack ;  or  it  may  be  a  casual  coincidence  {On 
Epilepsy  and  Epileptiform  Seizures^  second  edition,  p.  54). 

[According  to  Reynolds  (I.  c,  p.  264),  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
different  classes  of  premonitory  symptoms  are : 

Mental  and  Emotional, 11.1  per  cent. 

Sensational 19.8        << 

Motorial, 8.6        «* 

Vascular  and  Secretory, 8.7        "       ] 

In  the  advlt^  whether  the  warning  symptoms  be  or  be  not  present, 
the  attack  usuallv  commences  by  the  patient  uttering  a  cry,  losing 
on  the  instant  all  Consciousness,  and  falling  down  in  convulsions, 
his  mouth  covered  with  foam.[*]  The  convulsions  vary  from  the 
most  trifling  and  transitory  convulsive  movement  to  the  most 
frightful,  terrific,  and  long-continued  struggles.  In  mild  cases  only 
one  limb  is  convulsed ;  in  others  only  the  face,  the  lip,  or  the  eye. 
Esquirol  gives  the  case  of  a  lady  whose  fits  were  so  slight  that 
although  often  seized  on  horseback,  she  never  fell  oflF.  in  a  few 
seconds  she  recovered,  and  resumed  the  conversation  by  finishing  the 
sentence  she  was  expressing.  In  this  case,  however,  the  epileptic 
cry  and  the  convulsed  e^e  denoted  the  true  nature  of  the  attack* 
Another  lady,  advanced  m  life,  suflfered  from  fits  so  slight  that  she 
preserved  her  seat  in  the  chair ;  and  except  for  the  occurrence  of 
some  slight  convulsive  motions  about  the  mouth,  followed  by  a 

*  [The  immediate  precursory  symptom  of  an  attack  is  a  momentary  corpse-like 
paleness  of  the  face  at  the  time  of  the  fall,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  flushed 
face  (DxLABiAUYE,  Trousseau,  G.  Johnson).] 
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short  sleep,  the  attack  would  have  passed  unnoticed.  Attacks  so 
mild  often  occur  many  times  in  the  day,  last  about  five  minutes,  and 
araear  for  a  time  to  leave  no  feeling  of  ill-tealth  behind. 

In  severe  forms  of  epilepy  the  convulsions  are  more  formidable  ; 
the  hair  stands  on  end,  the  forehead  is  wrinkled,  and  the  brow  is 
knit.  If  the  eyelid  be  opened,  the  eye  is  seen  to  be  injected,  some- 
times convulsively  a^tated,  at  other  times  in  a  state  of  strabismus, 
and  sometimes  fixed;  more  commonly  the  eyelid  is  quivering,  and 
half-open,  so  as  to  show  the  white  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  con- 
junctiv8B.  The  face  is  red,  or  livid  and  swollen,  the  teeth  generally 
clenched,  and  the  lips  covered  with  foam ;  sometimes,  however,  the 
mouth  is  open  and  the  tongue  thrust  forward ;  and  should  the  mas- 
seter  muscles  now  act  spasmodically,  it  may  be  bitten  through,  or 
otherwise  much  injured,  and  the  foam  consequently  be  mixed  with 
blood.  The  force  with  which  the  jaw  closes  is  so  great  that  teeth 
have  been  known  to  be  broken  and  the  jaw  luxated.  The  limbs, 
alflo,  are  violently  convulsed,  thrown  about  in  every  direction,  and 
with  such  power  that  it  often  re<]^uires  three  or  four  persons  to 
prevent  the  patient  seriously  hurting  himself.  In  these  convul- 
sions, also,  the  hands  are  strongly  clenched,  and  the  body  is  often 
arched  backwards  {opisthotonos) ;  when,  on  the  muscles  relaxing,  the 
patient  may  fall  to  the  ground  with  great  force.  While  the  limbs 
and  trunk  are  thus  powerfully  agitated,  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
are  often  spasmodically  fixed,  so  as  hardly  to  permit  the  acts  of 
respiration. 

The  functions  of  organic  life  are  also  implicated  in  this  scene  of 
tumult.  The  pulse  is  generally  frequent,  sometimes  hard  and  inter- 
mittent, and  at  other  times  scarcely  perceptible,  although  the  heart's 
beats  are  strong  and  tumultuous.  The  respiration  is  stertorous,  the 
stomach  and  bowels  troubled  with  borborygmi,  the  skin  bathed  in 
sweat,  while  the  urine,  semen,  or  fseces  are  occasionally  emitted. 
Blood  sometimes  flows  from  the  eyes,  ears,  or  nose,  frightfully 
expressive  of  the  violence  of  the  attack. 

When  the  paroxysm  has  reached  its  crisis  the  muscles  relax,  the 
convulsions  subside,  the  respiration  becomes  more  free,  the  pulse 
more  regular,  and  the  countenance  more  natural ;  and  at  length  the 
patient  tails  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  sometimes  in 
good  health,  but  more  often  snaken,  exhausted,  and  suffering  from 
severe  headache,  which  lasts  some  hours  or  even  days.  In  neither 
case,  however,  has  he  the  slightest  consciousness  or  remembrance  of 
what  has  passed.  In  other  instances  the  termination  of  one  par- 
oxysm is  but  the  beginning  of  another,  and  the  succession  is  occa- 
nonally  so  continued  that  the  attack,  with  short  intermissions, 
may  last  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  longer. 

When  children^  from  teething  or  other  causes,  are  seized  with 
eplepsy,  the  attack  is  often  preceded  by  a  spasmodic  affection  of 
tne  larynx,  causing  the  whooping  or  crowing  sound  so  well  known 
to  every  practitioner ;  but  it  may,  and  often  does,  take  place  with- 
out any  warning.  In  the  former  case  the  child  pernaps  is  in 
his  best  health,  but  on  awakening  is  seized  wnth  the  characteristic 
whoop,  often  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  flexion  of  the  thumb 
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against  the  palm ;  or  the  fingers  are  clenched,  or  the  toes  bent, 
lliese  symptoms  may  recur  a  varied  number  of  times,  till  at  length, 
with  or  without  this  warning,  the  eye  is  seen  staring,  fixed,  or  con- 
vulsed ;  the  face  and  extrenuties  pale  or  livid  ;  the  nand  clenched, 
the  body  rigid,  and  the  head  and  trunk  curved  backwards.  The 
fit  is  now  formed  ;  and  if  we  examine  the  fontandle  we  find  it  dis- 
tended and  pulsating.  These  symptoms  fi;enerally  last  onl^  a  few 
minutes,  when  a  strong  expiration  takes  place ;  a  fit  of  crying  suc- 
ceeds, and  the  child,  much  exhausted,  recovers  its  Consciousness, 
and  after  a  short  interval  generally  falls  asleep.  These  convulsions 
seldom  occur  during  the  early  periods  of  lactation,  nor  until  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  dentition,  and  rarely  after  three 
years  of  age. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  in  children  seldoms  lasts  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  In  the  adult  it  often  does  not  exceed  that 
period ;  but  in  many  cases  it  lasts  half  an  hour  to  two  hours ;  while 
m  others  the  greater  part  of  the  day  passes  before  the  paroxysm 
terminates. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  paroxysm  occurs  but  once.  In  the 
mildest  case  in  the  child  it  is  commonly  repeated  three  or  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  childhood, 
while  in  other  cases  it  will  occur  three  or  four  times  in  the  day ; 
and  in  severe  cases  the  child  is  hardly  out  of  one  fit  before  it  falls 
into  another,  till  at  length  they  graaually  subside.  In  the  adult 
the  frequency  of  the  fit  varies  extremely  in  difterent  patients.  In 
some  instances  there  is  an  interval  of  several  years ;  at  others  it 
returns  annually,  or  every  six  months,  or  menpually,  weekly,  or 
even  daily;  while  others  will  have  twenty  or  thirty  fits  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day.  The  period  of  the  day  at  which  the  at- 
tack takes  place  is  also  very  varied,  for  it  may  occur  during  the 
day,  at  night  when  asleep,  or  in  the  morning  when  just  awakening. 

Causes. — When  epilepsy  is  the  result  of  a  powerful  original  ten- 
dency, it  often  occurs  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  when  the 
patient  is  in  his  best  health.  The  eiiects  of  moral  causes  in  its 
production  are  so  well  known  that  Raphael  has  introduced  into 
his  picture  of  the  Transfiguration  a  boy  falling  into  an  epileptic 
fit.  Fright  is  considered  a  very  common  cause.  Dr.  Webster  says 
that  one  of  the  worst  cases  he  had  ever  seen  was  that  of  a  young 
female  who  was  frightened  by  seeing  a  young  man  dressea  in  a 
white  sheet,  personating  a  "  ghost."  Besides  moral  causes,  errors 
in  diet,  excess  of  any  kind,  blows  on  the  head,  every  structural  or 
functional  disease  of  the  brain,  and  especially  insanity  ;  or  any  se- 
vere disease,  as  fever,  or  small-pox,  are  all  powerful  remote  causes. 
Amongst  soldiers  in  the  Guards,  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Graham 
Balfour,  the  fits,  with  one  exception,  seem  to  be  brought  on  by 
gorffing  the  stomach,  usually  with  beer.  He  became  so  satisfi^ 
of  this  that,  when  turned  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  a  man 
in  a  "  fit,"  the  excitation  of  vomiting  generally  relieved  the  par- 
oxysm. In  children  the  irritation  of  teethinff  is  the  most  common 
cause ;  and,  indeed,  in  France  epilepsy  is  often  termed  "  mal  des 
enfans.^^    Puberty  is  the  next  most  frequent  period  at  which  it 
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occurs ;  and  its  frequency  as  a  primary  disease  decreases  from  that 
time  till  fift^,  when  it  again  increases,  from  the  tendency  the  brain 
now  has  to  insanity  and  to  structural  disease. 

[The  influence  of  age  in  the  prodaction  of  epilepsy  is  strongly  marked 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  Dr.  Reynolds  of  cases  collected  by 
himself: 

Age»tCoainene«iiieot  M»1m.  Famftles.  TotaL 

Under  10  yean, 10  9  19 

Between  10  and  20  years, 66  40  106 

Between  20  and  45  years, 25  20  45 

Over  45  years, 1  1  2 

102  70  172 

The  chief  facts  to  be  noted  are :  (a)  that  the  period  of  life  embracing 
the  processes  of  the  second  dentition  and  of  the  establishment  of  puberty — 
between  10  and  20  years  of  age — is  the  one  of  greatest  frequency  of  the 
banning  of  epilepsy ;  (b)  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  group  showed 
their  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17,  inclu- 
nre ;  (c)  there  is  comparative  immunity  from  attack  between  25  and  35, 
the  greater  proportion  of  cases  forming  the  third  group  having  been  seized 
it  or  about  the  age  of  40  years. 

When  there  is  a  marked  hereditary  taint,  the  disorder  is  developed  at 
a  somewhat  earlier  age. 

OoBBMScing.  Hereditary.    Non-bereditary. 

Under  15  years, 88.88  46.15 

Above      ''  16.56  58.82 

Hereditary  epilepsy  shows  itself  at  an  earlier  age  among  boys  than 
mmong  girls.] 

As  epilepay  is  common  in  idiots  whose  heads  are  deformed,  it 
has  been  affirmed  that  mankind  become  more  liable  to  this  disease 
in  proportion  as  the  facial  an^le  approaches  to  70°,  There  are 
many  exceptions,  however,  to  this  statement.  In  infancy,  and  under 
seven  years,  epilepsy  occurs  in  nearly  equal  proportions  in  both 
sexes.  After  puberty,  when  the  distinction  of  sex  is  marked,  some 
authors  contend  that  it  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females  ; 
Dr.  ElliotBon  thinks  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  11  ;  Esquirol,  how- 
ever, states  that,  on  comparing  the  number  of  epileptics  at  Bicetre 
and  at  Salpetri^re,  the  number  of  women  attacked  was  one-third 
greater  than  that  of  the  men.  In  an  analysis  of  the  returns 
of  the  Registrar-General,  given  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  with  reference 
to  the  mortality  from  the  disease  in  either  sex  during  the  past 
seven  years,  it  appears  that  6729  were  males,  and  6149  females, 

iving  a  relative  proportion  of  52.26  males  to  47.73  females.     Dr. 

""atson  also  states  that  he  has  seen  ^^  more  epileptic  boys  and  men 
than  girls  and  women."  Dr.  Webster  is  of  opinion  that  the  dis- 
ease is  on  the  increase  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Sieveking  could  trace  hereditary  tendency  in  13.4  per  cent,  of 
his  cases.  Dr.  Webster  believes,  from  a  combination  of  his  own 
investigations  with  those  of  Esquirol  and  others,  that  oneAhird  of 
the  cases  may  be  traced  to  hereditary  descent.  [Reynolds  found 
only  12  per  cent,  of  epileptics  giving  a  distinct  history  of  epilepsy 
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in  other  members  of  their  family,  and  Delasiauve  about  the  same 
number.]  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  tendency  to  the  disease  is  fre- 
quently hereditary.  It  may  pass  from  parent  to  child ;  or  it  may 
skip  over  a  generation  or  two,  and  appear  in  the  grandchild  op 
great-grandchild.  The  scrofulous  diathesis  is  also  a  strong  predis- 
posing cause  of  epilepsy. 

Of  other  exciting  causes  "there  are  certain  vices,"  writes  Dr.  Watson, 
"which  are  justly  considered  as  influential  in  aggravating,  and  even  in 
creating,  a  disposition  to  epilepsy.  Debauchery  of  all  kinds,  the  habitual 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors ;  and,  above  all,  the  most  powerful  pre- 
disposing cause  of  any,  not  congenital,  is  masturbation — a  vice  which  it 
is  painful  and  difficult  even  to  allude  to  in  this  manner,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  make  the  subject  of  inquiry  with  a  patient.  But  there  is  much 
reason  to  be  certain  that  many  cases  of  epilepsy  owe  their  origin  to  this 
wretched  and  degrading  habit ;  and  more  than  one  or  two  patients  have 
voluntarily  confessed  to  me  their  conviction  that  they  had  thus  brought 
upon  themselves  the  epileptic  paroxysms  for  which  they  sought  my 
advice"  (Lect  xxxvi). 

Sir  Charles  Locock  attributes  the  great  increase  of  the  disease 
during  late  years  to  the  cause  last  mentioned  in  the  above  quota- 
tion (Med.-Chir.  Society's  "Report,"  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^ 
May  23, 1857). 

[The  eetic  influence  of  excessive  venery,  or  of  masturbation,  in  epilepsy, 
is  undoubtedly  overstated.  The  serious  nervous  disturbances  to  which 
both  give  rise  are  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  writer  has  seen  many 
confirmed  masturbators  of  both  sexes  without  a  suspicion  of  epilepsy.  The 
proof  is  wanting  that  epilepsy  and  this  particular  infirmity  have  any 
special  relationship  to  one  another.  Dr.  Reynolds  observes :  "  The  one 
is  a  tolerably  prevalent  disease,  the  other  a  very  widely  distributed  vice. 
There  are  multitudes  of  epileptics  with  regard  to  whom  no  such  suspicion 
could  ever  be  entertained ;  and  there  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  much  larger 
multitudes  of  masturbators  who  have  never  become  epileptic.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  the  two  elements  combined  in  the  same  individual  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  some  caution  in  our  attempt  to  interpret  their  rela- 
tions" (i.  c,  p.  257).] 

Irregularity  and  perverted  state  of  the  menstrual  function,  asso- 
ciated with  hysteria,  is  another  frequent  source  of  the  malady. 
The  repression  of  eruptions,  and  especially  those  about  the  head,  are 
also  to  be  set  down  as  causes  which  bring  about  the  development 
of  the  disease :  so  are  some  of  the  constitutional  diseases^  such  as 
rheum/itism. 

Diagnosis. — An  immeasurable  responsibility  is  associated  with  the 
diagnosis  of  such  a  disease ;  and,  as  already  seen,  the  very  slightest 
cue  may  be  all  which  may  be  ^ven  to  distinguish  the  epileptic 
state.  It  is  especially  to  be  distinguished  from  avaplexy  and  hyste- 
ria ;  and  the  following  are  the  classical  grounds  of  aiagnosis  as  given 
by  Dr.  Reynolds : 

1.  The  mental  State  of  the  epileptic  is  thus  far  characteristic. 
By  far  the  greater  number  exhibit  a  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  the 
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Will  ill  relation  especially  to  Thought^  Emotion^  Sensation^  and  Mo- 
Ulity.  The  mind  is  inclined  to  wander  in  a  half-abstracted  state, 
and  without  energy  of  purpose.  There  is  little  or  no  power  of  at- 
tention or  concentration  of  Thought,  and  there  is  a  slowness  of  ap- 
prehension, with  defective  Memory.  The  Emotions  and  their  ex- 
pression are  undirected  and  uncontrolled.  The  patient  can  only  rive 
unsatisfactory  and  often  totally  unmeaning  accounts  of  sensations 
experienced.  Something  is  felt  to  be  wrong,  but  the  place  can 
hardly  be  fixed  upon  ;  and  if  the  head,  thorax,  abdomen,  or  limbs 
are  r^erred  to,  the  patient  is  rarely  able  to  express  what  he  has  ex- 
perienced. A  "  working  in  my  inside  "  is  the  comprehensivephrase 
commonly  used  to  express  their  indescribable  sensations.  There  is 
also  a  characteristic  sluggishness  and  clumsiness  of  the  voluntary 
movements.  The  walk  and  manner  of  the  patient  become  ungainly. 
He  rolls  along  rather  than  walks,  stumbling  over  objects  in  his  way, 
in  an  unnecessarily  awkward  manner.  T^e  countenance  tends  to 
be  dull,  expressionless,  and  morose.  These  phenomena  may  be  so 
slight  as  almost  to  escape  detection ;  and  may  in  many  cases  be  over- 
come by  a  determined  effort  of  Will.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
thev  are  extremely  well  marked,  and  graduate  into  utter  stupidity 
ana  dementia  with  paralysis. 

2.  The  Motorial  and  3.  Sensorial  phenomena  are  such  as  have  been 
described  under  the  head  of  symptoms. 

The  attifcks  may  be  distinguished  iirto  two  groups,  namely:  (1.) 
Those  in  which  the  loss  of  Consciousness  is  complete,  associated 
with  violent  spasmodic  movements.  This  group  comprehends  "  le 
katU  mal "  of  the  French  authors,  and  the  laryngismal  and  tracheal 
mlepsy  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  (2.)  Those  in  which  one  element  pre- 
dominates much  over  the  other,  even  to  its  entire  exclusion ;— (a.) 
Attacks  in  which,  loss  of  Consciousness  being  complete,  there  is 
little  or  no  spasmodic  movement.  This  class  includes  "  U  petit  rnal" 
or  "  vertigo  epileptiforme^''  of  the  French,  and  the  syncopal  attacks 
of  Dr.  Marshall  llall ;  (b,)  Attacks  in  which  there  is  marked  general 
or  partial  spasms  of  the  muscles,  somewhat  of  a  tonic  kind,  but  in 
which  there  is  no  appreciable  loss  of  Consciousness.  Such  seizures 
constitute  the  "  abortive  "  attacks  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

One  individual  afflicted  with  epilepsy  frequently  presents  every 
variety  of  these  attacks,  while  any  one  form  may  exist  alone ;  but 
the  essential  features  of  a  fully  expressed  epileptic  attack  cannot  be 
mistaken.  They  consist  of — (1.)  Tiie  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the 
following  symptoms:  Complete  loss  of  Consciousness,  general  quasi- 
tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  impeded  respiration,  darkened  face 
and  surface  generally,  with  distended  jugulars,  dilated  pupil,  distort- 
ed features,  throbbing  carotids;  (2.)  These  phenomena  are  quickly 
followed  by — persistent  loss  of  Consciousness,  clonic  violent  mus- 
cular contraction,  laborious  respiration,  with  tracheal  gurgling 
noises;  slight  return  of  color  in  the  face  and  body  generally ;  oscilla- 
tion of  the  pupil  and  eyeball ;  chewing  movements  of  the  jaws,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth;  (3.)  The  gradual  cessation  of  these  flymp- 
toms,  tfnd  the  production  of  anotner  stage,  marked  by  the  follow- 
ing characters:  Return  of  Consciousness  for  a  short  time,  with  an 
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aspect  of  astonishment,  alarm,  and  suspicion;  and  then  followed 
by  drowsiness  or  profound  coma ;  occasional  semi- voluntary  move- 
ments, such  as  change  of  position,  labored  slow  respirations,  with 
stertor  and  tracheal  rattle,  paleness  of  face,  coldness  of  surface, 
with  perspiration;  the  pupils  often  contracted,  and  the  conjunc- 
tivae injected ;  (4.)  After  sleep  the  patient  becomes  more  natural  in 
manner,  and  feels  some  headache  and  general  soreness. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  epilepsy  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind, 
especially  in  dealing  with  soldiers,  seamen,  prisoners,  mendicants, 
and  vagabonds,  or  others  with  whom  powerful  motives  often  pre- 
vail to  feign  diseases,  that  epilepsy  is  perhaps  more  frequently 
attempted  to  be  copied  than  any  other  affection ;  and  often  with 
wonderful  success.  The  means  of  detection  consist, — (1.)  In  cross- 
examination  as  to  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  the  accounts 
of  the  fits  and  general  description  of  the  attacks.  This  can  only  be 
well  done  when  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  grounds 
of  diagnosis  are  familiar  to  the  student.  (2.)  J3y  observing  whether 
or  not  a  situation  (favorable  always  to  the  malingerer)  is  chosen  for 
the  seizure.    (3.)  True  epileptics  seek  retirement,  and  are  frequently 


rolling  and  distorted,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  not  contracting  by  the 
stimulus  of  light.  The  feigning  epileptic  prefers  to  shut  his  eyes 
completely;  and  may  occasionally  oe  seen  to  open  them  to  "take  a 
peep,"  so  as  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  his  exhibition.  His  iris 
always  acts  on  exposure  to  the  light.  (5.)  The  skin  of  an  impostor 
generally  perspires  from  his  exertions ;  that  of  a  true  epileptic  in 
the  paroxysm  is  generally  cold.  (6.)  An  impostor  will  not  readily 
bite  his  tongue  or  void  his  excrements  or  urine.  (7.)  Tests  peculiar 
to  beadles  and  police  constables  consist  in  dropping  melted  wax 
upon  the  suspected  feigning  person,  putting  some  gin  into  the  eyes, 
pressing  the  thumb  nail  with  force  under  that  of  the  supposed 
impostor — an  experiment  productive  of  sudden,  excruciating,  and 
harmless  pain.  (8.)  The  mere  speaking  of  or  proposing  some  severe 
remedy  in  the  presence  of  the  patient  is  sometimes  enough  to  detect 
imposition.  Dr.  Watson  (from  whose  Lectures  these  statements 
have  been  condensed)  specially  recommends  a  very  harmless  and 
ingenious  device — namely,  in  the  hearing  of  the  would-be  patient, 
gravely  to  propose  to  pour  boiling  water  on  his  legs  as  a  remedy, 
and  then  to  proceed  actually  to  pour  cold  water  upon  them.  Three 
humorous  instances  of  detection  are  thus  related  by  him :  * 

"  Dr.  Cheyne  mentions  an  instance  in  which  one  table  was  placed  upon 
another,  and  a  soldier  who  was  supposed  to  be  shamming  was  laid  upon 
the  upper  one  while  his  paroxysm  was  on  him.  The  fear  of  falling  from 
such  a  height  soon  stopped  his  convulsions.  Mr.  Hutchinson  relates  the 
case  of  a  sailor  who  was  suspected  to  be  a  cheat,  in  whom  the  convulsions 
were  instantly  removed  by  blowing  some  fine  Scotch  snuff  up  his  nostrils, 
through  a  quill.  This  brought  on  another  kind  of  fit — ^namely^  a  fit  of 
sneezing — ^which  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour;  and  there  was  no  return  of 
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the  epilepsy  so  long  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  remained  in  that  ship.  He  tried 
the  same  expedient  in  cases  of  real  epilepsy,  but  never  could  produce 
any  similar  effects,  although  the  patients  were  not  snuff-takers.  There 
was  a  beggar  in  Paris  who  often  fell  into  epileptic  fits  in  the  streets. 
One  day  some  compassionate  spectators,  fearing  that  he  might  injure 
himself  in  his  struggles,  got  a  truss  of  straw  and  placed  him  upon  it ; 
bat  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  the  paroxysm,  and  performing  remarka- 
bly well,  they  set  fire  to  the  straw,  and  he  presently  took  to  his  heels " 
(Lect.  xxxyi). 

[The  sphygmographic  characters  of  the  pulse  in  epilepsy  have  been 
studied  by  Dr.  Yoisin,  and  he  proposes  by  their  aid  the  detection  of  the 
true  from  the  feigned  disorder.  Both  in  the  petit  mal  and  in  full  attacks 
the  pulseK^urves  are  large,  the  line  of  ascension  is  high,  with  well-marked 
dicrotism,  and  these  last  from  thirty  minutes  to  several  hours.  Similar  pulse- 
traces  could  not  be  obtained  from  persons  made  to  gesticulate  violently, 
walk  or  run  rapidly,  or  undergo  other  severe  exertions.  In  cases  of  feigned 

Silepsy  the  pulse-traces  bore  no  resemblance  to  those  in  the  true  disorder. 
le  peculiar  sphygmographic  characters  always  lasting  for  some  time 
after  the  fits,  in  suspected  malingerers,  the  pulse-traces  should  be  taken 
several  times  during  the  hour  after  the  end  of  the  attack  {Annates 
d^Hygiine  Publique,  &c.,  Avril,  1868). 

(hie  of  the  most  reliable  diacritic  signs  between  true  and  feigned  epi- 
lepsy is  the  initial  facial  pallor,  which  cannot  be  imitated  (Trousseau).] 

Prognosii. — Epileptic  convulsions  during  teething  generally  sub- 
side about  the  second  or  third  year ;  chilaren,  likewise,  first  seized 
between  three  and  four  years  old,  are  often  cured,  or  the  disease 
often  subsides  at  puberty,  except  when  hereditary.  Epileptics 
attacked  after  puberty  are  generally  incurable,  and  especially  when 
epilepsy  is  conjoined  with  insanity.  Pregnant  women  attacked 
with  epilepsy  are  in  great  danger.  As  to  tne  positive  certainty  of 
any  cure  for  the  disease,  a  proper  feeling  of  skepticism  prevails.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  no  anatomical  lesions  exist,  even  after  a  long 
series  of  years  in  which  the  recurrence  of  the  fits  have  been  more 
or  less  constant.  According  to  the  belief  of  Dr.  Sieveking  and  of 
others,  a  diathesis  is  necessary  to  their  occurrence,  and  this  may  be 
snppressed  or  held  in  check ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  can  be 
eraoicated.  Nevertheless,  well-selected  remedies  have  a  power  in 
repressing  the  paroxysm,  and  often  of  indefinitely  postponmg  it ; — 
more  especially  dietetic  and  regimenal  treatment.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  before  treatment  is  commenced  has  an  obvious  influence 
over  its  curability.  "  It  is  seldom,"  writes  Dr.  Watson,  "  that  any 
permanent  ill  efifect  can  be  noticed  as  having  been  left  behind  by  an^ 
one  single  fit ;  but,  unhappily,  this  cannot  be  said  of  their  repeti- 
tion." "  More,  probably,  depends,"  he  continues,  "  upon  repetition 
of  the  fits  than  upon  their  precise  nature  or  severity J^  "  Every  suc- 
cessive attack  strengthens  the  habit^  and  renders  the  individual 
more  obnoxious  to  future  seizures ;  every  arrest  or  postponement  of 
a  seizure  is  so  much  gain  in  favor  of  the  patient,  not  only  by  avoid- 
ing the  pain  and  risk  of  the  isolated  paroxysm,  but  still  more  by 
diminishing  his  future  liability  to  the  disease "  (Sieveking,  L  c, 
p^212). 
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Aretseus,  in  describing  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  has  not  neg- 
lected to  speak  of  the  baneful  influence  of  this  disease  on  the  Intel* 
lect,  of  the  Memory  being  lost,  of  the  Imagination  being  impaired, 
and  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  being,  in  many  patients,  so  sub- 
verted that  they  fall  into  incurable  insanity.  Esc^uirol  gives  the 
cases  of  385  epileptics  under  his  care,  in  the  Hospital  Salpetri^rei 
and  he  states  that  four-flfths  were  more  or  less  insane.  The 
remaining  fifth  had  preserved  their  reason,  but,  he  adds,  "  a  reason 
so  broken !" 

"  A  single  paroxysm  often  leaves  the  patient  in  a  worse  condition  than 
that  in  which  it  found  him  ;  but  this  is  not  perceptible  to  an  ordinary  ob- 
server  until  after  the  alteration  has  been  rendered  apparent  by  repeated 
fits  and  repeated  small  additions  to  the  permanent  injury.  The  friends  of 
the  patient  remark  that  his  Memory  is  enfeebled  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  attacks ;  that  his  mental  power  and  intelligence  decline. 
His  features  even  assume  by  degrees  a  peculiar  character ;  and  too  often 
he  sinks  into  hopeless  fatuity,  utter  imbecility,  or  confirmed  insanity.  It 
is  this  tendency  which  renders  epilepsy  so  sad  and  fearful  a  disease.  .  •  • 
Cases  do  occur  in  which  epileptic  persons  preserve  their  faculties  to  a 
good  old  age  ;  but  those  who  are  early  epileptic  do  not  often  attain  old 
age ;  and  whenever  the  disease  comes  on,  if  it  repeat  itself  frequently,  it 
is  followed  much  more  often  than  not  by  impairment  of  the  Mind,  or  by 
some  apoplectic  or  paralytic  affection  "  (Watson,  Lecture  xxxv). 

Such  are  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  paroxysms  of  epi- 
lepsy,— a  disease  not  only  frightful  from  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms, but  also  from  the  serious  eflfects  it  may  produce  on  the  moral 
character,  as  well  as  on  the  physical  frame  of  the  unhappy  patient. 
While  some  may  fall  into  the  fire,  and  may  be  burnt  to  death, 
others  fall  into  the  water,  and  may  be  drowned,  although  the  pool 
may  be  but  a  few  inches  deep  (Cheyne).  Bruises  ana  fractured 
limbs  are  also  not  unfrequent.  Many  epileptics  have  a  convulsive 
action  or  tic  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  their  legs  waste,  and  are 
unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  In  some  instances  the 
leg  has  been  fiexed  under  the  thigh, — a  contraction  which  has 
lasted  more  than  a  year ;  while  in  others  the  patient  has  become 
paralytic. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  divides  itself  into  what  is  to  be  done 
during  the  paroxysm,  and  subsequently  during  the  intervaL 

When  adults  are  laboring  under  the  paroxysm,  little,  in  general, 
can  or  ought  to  be  done,  except  bringing  the  patient  into  fresh  air, 
taking  off  what  may  be  around  the  neck,  and  baring  the  chest, 
together  with  the  more  imperative  duty  of  preventing  the  patient 
domg  himself  any  injury.  Bleeding,  so  often  had  recourse  to,  is 
rarely  found  beneficial,  except,  however,  as  regards  females,  in  cases 
of  suppressed  menstruation.  If,  however,  the  paroxysm  be  greatly 
prolonged,  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  and  opening  the 
temporal  artery,  wnere  symptoms  of  excessive  cerebral  congestion 
are  obvious,  may  be  of  some  service,  as  in  cases  recognized  as 
plethoric. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  shorten  the  paroxysm  as  much  as 
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poBaible.  Dr.  Sieveking  recommends  that  a  trial  be  made  of  the 
galvanic  current  during  the  fit.  The  conductors  should  be  moistened 
Bponges,  so  as  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  current  to  the  deeper- 
seatM  tissues. 

The  paroxysm  over,  the  probable  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysm 
should  be  investigated,  and  if  possible  removed ;  the  state  of  the 
bowels  should  be  particularly  inquired  into  and  reeulated,  and 
leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples  if  the  headache  be  severe. 
In  women,  also,  the  catamenia,  if  defective  or  excessive,  should  be 
remedied.  These  few  simple  rules  are  of  the  first  importance,  not 
only  as  removing  the  immediate  inconveniences  incident  to  the 
attack,  but  also  as  a  means  of  prolonging  the  interval,  and  perhaps 
preventing  its  future  occurrence.  In  a  few  instances  the  patient, 
by  their  adoption,  is  cured,  and  the  prevailing  principles  of  treat- 
ment in  epilepsy  mainly  consist  in  local  derivation,  or  counter-irri- 
tation directed  to  subdue  cerebral  congestion ;  and  in  the  use  of 
such  tonic  remedies  as  may  be  indicated  by  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  individual  organs,  and  how  their  several  func- 
tions are  performed.  The  intensity  of  the  headache  suggests  more 
or  less  active  counter-irritation  by  blisters^  dry  or  wet  cupping^  oint- 
ment of  tartrate  of  antimony^  setons^  or  even  the.  actual  cautery  applied 
under  chloroform.  The  most  usual  remedies  employed  are  valerian^ 
irony  [the  several  preparations  of]  zinc^  quinine^  musk^  opium^  asafceir 
idoj  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium^  camphor  j  ether ^  and  the  prep- 
arations of  turpentine.  The  nitrate  of  silver ^  once  esteemed  a  specinc 
in  this  complaint,  has  not  only  failed,  but,  by  occasionally  staining 
the  rete  mttcosum  of  a  dingy  blue,  has  often  permanently  disfigurea 
the  patient.  [To  this  list  may  be  added  chloroform  (MuRRATy,  the 
sulpnate  of  copper,  ammoniated  copper,  oxide  of  silver,  chloride  of 
silver,  and  digitalis.]  Of  the  long  catalogue  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, each  medicine  is  perhaps  useful  for  a  few  weeks  ;  but  after 
that  period  its  good  effects  are,  for  the  most  part,  lost ;  so  that  it 
would  appear  to  act  rather  mentally  than  physically,  in  removing 
the  cause  and  altering  the  morbid  tendency. 

**  Whatever  remedies  or  course  of  treatment  you  pursue,"  writes  the 
Itte^  Dr.  Todd,  "  do  not  appear  to  despond,  or  use  any  other  language  to 
the  patient  than  that  of  hope.  Avoid  extravagant  promises,  as  incon- 
sistent with  that  love  of  truth  which  ought  to  characterize  every  profes- 
sional man ;  but  unless  you  have  the  strongest  evidence  against  it,  do  not 
yourself,  nor  allow  your  patient,  to  abandon  hope  "  ("  Clinical  Lectures," 
Medical  Times,  August  12,  1854). 

The  employment  of  purgatives  is  indicated  for  the  removal  of 
waste  matter  to  act  as  a  derivative  from  the  head,  and  expel  foreign 
matters  or  worms  from  the  intestines,  and  generally  to  regulate 
the  bowels ;  and  the  laxatives  most  suited  to  epileptics  are  rhubarb^ 
compound  colocynth  pill^  aloes^  castor  oil,  taraxacum^  sulphur  in  ccrmbi- 
nation  vnth  magnesia  or  rhubarb^  and  the  Pullna  bitter  water  im- 

Erted  from  Bohemia,  containing,  as  it  does,  sulphates  of  soda,  of 
u,  of  potash,  and  of  magnesia,  carbonates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia, 
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chloride  of  magnesium^  and  phosphates  of  lime  with  free  carbonic  acidj 
— ^about  200  grains  of  saline  matter  m  a  pint,  so  that  half  a  tum- 
blerful taken  in  the  morning  generally  produces  a  full  pultaceous 
evacuation  [or,  bitter  or  common  Kissingen  water  may  be  used]. 

The  judicious  use  of  an  anthelmintic  sometimes  frees  the  patient 
from  tne  disease  as  well  as  from  a  tape-worm  or  other  parasite, 
which  not  unfrequently  may  be  the  eccentiic  source  of  the  fits. 
Independently  of  its  anthelmintic  properties,  however,  both  Drs. 
Watson  and  Sieveking  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  turpentine. 
It  may  be  given  in  half-drachm  doses  every  six  hours. 

The  preparations  of  iron  and  zinc  [and  manganese]  are  the  most 
useful  tomes ;  and  for  the  general  prmciples  on  which  iron  may  be 
administered,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pages  on  ancemia. 

[Dr.  Trousseau  believed  that  belladonna  is  the  least  inefficacious  of 
all  the  remedies  for  epilepsy,  and  from  its  use  not  only  obtained  allevia- 
tion and  improvement  in  many  cases,  but  was  able  to  count  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cures  (Clinique  MSdicale^  t.  ii,  p.  95).     His  formula  is: 

Atropiae  Sulpha  tie,  gr.  1 ;  Sp.  Yini  Gkillici,  it^c.  M.  One  drop  of  this  solution  is 
to  he  given  every  day  in  the  morning,  if  the  attacks  happen  in  the  daytime ;  or,  in 
the  evening,  if  during  the  night ;  the  dose  to  he  increascMl  by  one  drop  for  each  sao- 
ceeding  month,  and  to  be  always  taken  at  the  same  period  of  the  day.  It  should  not 
be  pushed  beyond  the  first  toxical  indications.  If  illy  borne  the  dose  should  be  in- 
creased only  every  second  or  third  or  fourth  month.  When  improvement  is  appar- 
ent, the  last  dose  (in  quantity)  given  should  he  continued  for  some  time,  and  uien 
gradually  lessened,  and  finally  stopped,  to  be,  after  an  interval,  resumed. 

''A  year  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  test  the  influence  of  belladonna,  and, 
if  in  the  succeeding  year  some  improvement  follows,  the  treatment  is  to 
followed  for  two,  three,  and  four  years  "  (L  c,  p.  95). 

Dr.  Trousseau,  however,  in  practice  seems  to  have  adopted  a  mixed 
treatment,  giving  belladonna  in  the  morning,  with  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  lactate  of  zinc,  in  the  evening,  alternating 
these  last  every  ten  days. 

B.  Argenti  Nitratis,  g^.  ij  ;  Pulv.  Acacias,  Aquae  destil.,  &&  q.  s.  Div.  in  pil.  x.  One 
every  night. 

B.  Cupri  Sulphatis,  gr.  xx ;  Pulv.  Sacchari,  3J.  Div.  in  pil.  xx.  Two  every 
night. 

B-  Zinci  Lactatis,  s^j ;  Pulv.  Sacchari,  zij.  Div.  in  pulv.  xx.  One  every  night. 
Or,  the  zinc  may  be  made  into  pills  with  the  conserve  of  roses. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  bromide  of  potassium  has  been  largely 
used  in  epilepsy,  and  the  testimony  to  its  utility  in  the  disorder  is  uni- 
form and  strong.  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliffe  writes  :  "  In  the  summer  of  1858  I 
began  to  give  this  medicine  almost  promiscuously  in  cases  of  epilepsy, 
and  epileptiform  disorder,  and  from  that  time  to  this  (1864)  I  have  been 
continually  finding  fresh  reasons  for  persevering  in  the  practice.  .  .  . 
The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  bromide  of  potassium  is 
the  only  remedy  in  epilepsy  upon  which  most  dependence  can  be  placed  " 
(^Lectures  upon  Epilepsy^  &c.,  Am.  Ed.,  p.  201).  The  late  Dr.  Bazire,  in 
a  note  to  his  translation  of  Trousseau's  Clinical  Lectures^  speaks  thus  of 
the  experience  of  the  physicians  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Epileptic  and 
Paralyzed,  London,  and  of  his  own,  with  this  remedy :  ^'  The  results  ob- 
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tained  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  infinitely  superior 
to  all  other  remedies  that  have  been  recommended  against  epilepsy.  It 
is  certainly  far  superior  to  belladonna  in  its  power  of  diminishing  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  epileptic  attacks  and  epileptiform  seizures  in 
generaL  Nay,  more,  of  warding  off  the  attacks,  lengthening  the  intervals 
between  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  bringing  on  a  cure  "  (vol.  i,  p.  99). 
The  most  recent,  and  a  very  high,  authority.  Dr.  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  in 
bis  excellent  article  on  Epilepsy  {System  of  Medicine^  voL  ii,  1868), 
says :  ^^  Bromide  of  potassium  is  the  one  medicine  which  has,  so  flELr  as  I 
know,  proved  of  real  service  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  ...  In 
large  doses  it  has  scarcely  ever  failed  to  give  much  relief.  .  .  .  Given 
in  doses,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  three  times  dail}'^,  it  has  had 
these  effects :  In  some  cases  it  has  completely  cured  the  patient,  and  the 
cure  has  been  permanent  for  years,  and  is  so  now.  In  others  it  has  ar- 
rested the  attacks,  so  that  none  have  occurred  for  periods  varying  from 
a  few  months  to  two  or  three  years ;  but  on  the  omission  of  the  medicine 
the  seizures  have  returned.  In  such  cases  the  attacks  have  again  ceased 
on  the  readministration  of  the  medicine.  In  a  third  series  of  cases  it 
has  diminished  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  seizures,  but  has  not 
removed  them  altogether ;  the  patients  while  taking  the  bromide  have 
had  oncshalf  or  one-third  the  number  to  which  they  were  habituated. 
Such  patients  have  gone  back  to  the  old  f^quency  of  recurrence  when 
the  drug  has  been  omitted,  and  have  again  improved  when  it  has  been 
readministered.  In  a  fourth,  but  very  much  smaller  number,  it  has  been 
good  for  a  time,  and  then  has  appeared  to  cease  ;  and  in  a  fifth,  and  yet 
smaller  proportion,  it  has  been  apparently  without  any  appreciable 
effect.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  yet  something 
*specificMn  the  action  of  KBr."  (p.  280-1). 

Dr.  Yoisin,  of  the  SalpStri^re  Hospital,  says,  that  it  does  not  cure 
absolutely,  but  diminishes  the  disorder  in  a  marked  degree,  lessening 
and  even  suppressing  the  nervous  erethism  (BuL  de  Th6rapevtique^  1867). 

Dr.  Edward  Fox  reports  fifty-two  cases  in  which  bromide  of  potassium 
in  not  less  than  twenty-grain  doses  was  found  ^^satisfactory,"  and  ten 
cases  in  which  it  wholly  failed,  in  one  of  which  belladonna  was  more 
successful  {SL  Oeorge^s  Hospital  Reports^  vol.  ii,  1867). 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  than  whom  few  have  had  as  large  experience  in 
this  disease,  began  to  use  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  large  doses  towards 
the  end  of  1860.  He  writes :  "  I  was  soon  led  to  associate  the  iodide  of 
potassium  with  the  bromide :  and  it  became  almost  at  once  evident,  that, 
in  most  cases  of  epilepsy  (whether  idiopathic,  symptomatic,  or  sympa- 
thetic, but  especially  in  that  form,  which  is  much  more  common  than  it 
is  admitted  to  be,  in  which  that  convulsive  affection  is  allied  with,  or  due 
to,  a  congestion  of  the  base  of  the  brain  or  its  meninges),  these  two 
remedies  did  more  good  than  either  of  them  alone.  By  the  end  of  1861, 
after  I  had  ascertained  that  the  bromide  of  ammonium  has  a  special  thera- 
peutic influence  in  cases  of  congestion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  I  began  to  associate  that  salt  with  the 
bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  .  .  . 
That  mode  of  treatment  has  been  submitted  to  an  extensive  trial,  which 
leaves  no  doubt  as  regards  its  superiority.  Although  certainly  it  does 
not  often  cure  permanently,  it  usually  diminishes  considerably  the  vio- 
lence and  the  f^*equency  of  the  attacks,  and  is  much  more  successful  than 
the  various  modes  of  treatment  by  the  best  remedies  against  epilepsy, 
•och  as  atropine  or  belladonna,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  strychnine,  valerian,  zinc,  digitalis,  or  the  means  of  counter-irri- 
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tation  by  applications  of  ice,  moxas,  croton  oil,  &c.,  on  the  spine  or  the 
head  "  (Lectures  on  the  Diagnosis  and  TrecUment  of  Functional  Nervous 
Diseases^  1868,  p.  81-2).     His  usaal  prescription  is : 

■ 

B.  Potassii  lodidi,  3J  ;  Potassii  Bromidi,  ^  ;  Ammonii  Bromidi,  ^ijss. ;  PotasMB 
BicarbonatiSf^ij  ?  Infus.  CalumbsB,  f^vj.  M. 

A  teaspoonml  before  each  of  the  three  mealsi  and  three  teaspoonfuU  at  bedtime,  in 
a  little  water. 

In  syphilitic  epilepsy,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  increased  to  five  or 
six  drachms.  Where  the  attacks  begin  with  violent  laryngismus,  the 
bromide  of  ammonium  is  raised  to  three  or  four  drachms,  and  the  bromide 
of  potassium  diminished  by  two  drachms.  The  following  rules  are  laid 
down : 

The  quantity  of  these  medicines  to  be  taken  daily  should  be  large 
enough  to  produce  an  evident  though  not  complete  antesthesia  of  the 
fauces  and  upper  parts  of  the  phar3mx  and  larynx,  this  quantity  varying, 
with  the  patient's  idiosyncrasy,  from  forty-five  to  eighty  grains  of  the 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  fi*om  twenty-eight  to  forty-five  grains  of  the 
bromide  of  ammonium,  when  only  one  of  these  salts  is  given,  and  a  lesser 
quantity  of  each,  but  especially  of  the  ammonium,  when  given  together. 

These  remedies  very  rarely  produce  a  good  eff<ect  in  epilepsy  without 
causing  an  acne-like  eruption  in  the  face,  arms,  neck,  shoulders,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  positive  relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  erup- 
tion and  their  efficacy ;  it  is  important,  therefore,  when  there  is  no  erup- 
tion, and  also  when  it  begins  to  disappear,  to  increase  the  dose,  unless 
the  dose  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  already  so  large  that  any  in- 
crease brings  on  great  sleepiness  in  the  daytime,  a  decided  lack  of  will 
and  of  mental  activity,  dulness  of  the  senses,  drooping  of  the  head,  con- 
siderable weakness  of  body,  and  a  somewhat  tottering  gait. 

It  is  never  safe  for  a  patient  taking  these  drugs  to  be  even  one  day 
without  them,  so  lon^  as  he  has  not  been  quite  free  from  the  attacks  for 
at  least  fifteen  months. 

The  debilitating  effect  of  the  bromides  ought  to  be  lessened  by  the  use 
of  strychnine,  arsenic,  the  oxide  of  silver,  ammonia,  cod-liver  oil,  cold 
douches  or  shower-baths,  and  wine  and  a  nourishing  diet.  There  is  an 
antagonism  between  strychnine  and  the  bromides,  and,  when  prescribed 
together,  the  dose  of  the  bromides  must  be  increased. 

Iron  and  quinine  should  not  be  given  in  epilepsy,  unless  complicated 
with  ansemia  or  malarial  poisoning,  except,  perhaps,  the  double  salt  of 
the  citrate  of  iron  and  strychnine. 

A  gentle  purge  everj'  five  or  six  weeks  maintains  the  power  of  the 
bromides  (Brown-Sequard,  L  c,  p.  84-6). 

In  night-seizures  the  bromide  of  potassium  would  seem  to  have  less 
influence  than  in  day-fits  (Duckworth  Williams). 

From  the  writer's  personal  experience  with  the  bromide  of  potassium 
in  epilepsy,  from  all  the  published  evidence  of  its  effects  in  the  disorder 
which  is  definite,  and  not  vague  and  general,  and  from  the  inquiries  he 
has  made,  and  what  he  has  seen  in  the  practice  of  physicians  who  have 
long  and  properly  employed  it,  he  must  repeat  what  he  wrote  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  180(5:  he  has  never  seen,  nor  heard  of,  nor  found 
recorded,  one  single  well-authenicated  case  of  the  permanent  cure  of  epi- 
lepsy, under  its  use  alone,  or  when  combined  with  either  of  the  other  salts 
of  potassium  or  ammonium,  however  long  or  judiciously  administered. 
As  the  evidence  now  stands  with  respect  to  the  value  of  this  medicine  in 
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the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  most  often  exercises  at 
once  a  marked  influence  over  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  and  lengthens 
the  intervals  between  them;  that  in  cases  of  the  disorder  apparently 
pathogenetically  similar  to  those  that  have  been  benefited  by  its  em- 
ployment, it  may  have  no  good  effect ;  that  in  cases  of  long  standing  it 
frequently  fails  to  give  any  relief;  that  its  control  over  the  disorder  seems 
to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  duration ;  that  when  its  administration 
is  continued  for  a  long  time,  the  remedial  power  at  first  shown  is  apt  to 
diminish  and  finally  to  cease  altogether ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  is,  as  yet, 
no  proof  of  its  curative  property. 

Clinical  familiarity  with  epilepsy,  and  a  history  of  its  therapeutics,  go 
to  show  that  there^are  no  grounds  for  belief  in  any  specific  against  this 
aflection,  and  the  physician  who  promises  a  cure,  or  even  relief,  by  means 
of  any  one  remedy  in  this  disorder,  runs  the  risk  of  damaging  not  only  him- 
self, but  his  art.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that,  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  of  epilepsy  not  apparently  caused  by  any  coarse  cerebral 
lesion,  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  seizures  may  be  greatly  abridged, 
go  that  the  sufferers  may  be  brought  to  enjoy  often  a  great  degree  of  im- 
munity and  comfort ;  the  proportion  of  such  cases  to  the  whole  number 
afflicted,  is,  perhaps,  few,  but  is  still  sufiSciently  numerous  to  give  hope 
and  encourage  to  further  trial.  Such  results,  however,  can  only  be  surely 
ndned  by  means  which  will  increase  and  develop  vital  power  generally. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  tonic  treatment  does  ngt  alone  con- 
sist in  the  administration  of  a  tonic  drug.  Whilst  many  cases  of  epilepsy 
demand  the  use  of  tonic  medicines  to  fulfil  certain  present  indications, 
they  should  in  no  sense  be  looked  on  as  curative,  or  even  remedial,  but 
only  as  adjuvants,  and  when  they  have  done  their  work  should  be  laid  aside. 
Of  this  class  of  remedies,  none  perhaps  is  more  valuable  than  arsenic, 
given  in  minute  doses.  Where  there  is  anaemia,  iron  or  manganese  is  re- 
quired. But  a  general  restorative  system  must  be  adopted  and  persevered 
in.  The  food  should  contain,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs 
will  permit,  a  certain  proportion  of  fatty  and  oily  constituents,  and  in  most 
cases,  cod-liver  oil  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The  hypophosphites,  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  phosphorus  into  the  system,  would  seem 
to  be  of  service  in  improving  the  general  nutrition.  The  maintenance 
of  the  activit}'  of  the  cutaneous  function  is  of  the  first  importance.  In 
the  beginning  an  occasional  vapor  or  hot-air  bath  may  be  taken ;  after- 
wards tepid  salt  or  fresh-water  baths,  followed  by  a  general  grooming  of 
the  skin.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  gymnastics,  both  measured  by 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  are  to  be  insisted  upon,  as  well  as  such  means 
ss  will  promote  the  expansion  of  the  lung-tissue.  With  physical  train- 
ing, mental  and  moral  training  should  be  combined. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  of  the  rational  or  restorative  treatment 
of  epilepsy,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  give  a  larger  measure  of  success 
than  a  reliance  ui)on  any  one  of  the  innumerable  specifics  that  have  had 
questionable  and  temporary  repute,  and  which  have  been  happily  styled 
by  Dr.  Trousseau,  "  therapeutic  rubbish  "  (fatras  de  moyens  th<^rapeu- 
tiques).  But  if  a  successful  issue  is  to  be  had,  perseverance  and  confi- 
dence, both  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  the  patient,  are  chief  con- 
ditions of  success,  and  this  should  be  fairly  stated  at  the  outset  to  the 
Bofferer  and  his  friends.] 

Although  the  medical  treatment  of  the  adult  epileptic  is  so  un- 
satisfactory, yet  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  occurring  in  children 
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durinff  teething  is  almost  always  successful.*  The  practice,  on  the 
child  Tailing  into  a  fit,  is  immediately  to  place  it  into  a  warm  hath, 
and  to  pour  cold  water  on  its  head,  to  lance  its  gums,  and  to  admin- 
ister an  enema.  These  means  generally  restore  the  child ;  and  the 
after-treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the 
head,  to  purge  the  bowels  with  calomel,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  some  otner  cathartic,  and  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  diet, 
These  means  are  all  that  the  case  will  admit  of,  and  they  are  very 
generally  successful.  Bleeding  should  be  used  with  sreat  modera- 
tion ;  for  these  fits  in  children  seldom  afiect  the  Intellect,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  subside  spontaneously  in  a  very  few  months.  When 
depletion,  however,  is  carried  to  excess,  the  child's  health  is  greatly 
broken,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  brain  is  rendered  more  irrl- 
table  and  the  fits  more  frequent.  Slight  opiates,  by  soothing  the 
irritation  of  the  mouth,  are  useful  in  every  stage  of  the  complaint; 
and  when  greatly  debilitated,  some  mild  tonic  treatment  may  be 
necessary  to  restore  the  little  sufferer. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— In  the  adult  the  diet  should  be  light,  and 
the  patient  should  live  temperately.  He  should  live  by  rule,  for 
the  tendency  of  epileptics  is  to  gorge  themselves  with  food  or  drink. 
He  should  rise  early,  and  take  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
keeping  his  head  cool  and  his  feet  warm.  The  diet  of  an  infant  so 
affectea  should  be,  if  possible,  its  mother's  milk,  with  or  without 
arrowroot.  K  above  three  or  four  years  of  age,  its  diet  should 
consist  entirely  of  farinaceous  or  of  other  light  vegetable  food. 


ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Definition — An  effusion  of  serous  fluid  between  the  membranes  of  the 
brain^  or  into  its  ventricles.  The  affection  may  he  ax:ute^  congenital^  or 
caused  by  disease  or  defective  development  of  the  brain  during  foetal 
life^  or  it  may  occur  at  some  period  in  after-life  as  an  original  disease. 

Pathology. — Hydrocephalus  was  very  little  known  till  Dr.  Whytt 
published  his  Observations  on  Dropsy  of  the  Brain  in  1768  ;  but  since 
that  period.  Dr.  Fothergill,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  writers,  have  contributed  to  illustrate  its  nature. 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventri- 
cles, or  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  is  unaccompanied  by  any 
morbid  appearance  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes  whatever ;  and 
thus  there  are  many  instances  in  which  hydrocephalus  is  not  demon- 
strably inflammatory.  More  commonly,  however,  some  lesion  of 
the  brain  or  its  membrane  does  exist.  Thus  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  often  marked  with  more  bloody  points  than  usual ;  the 
septum  Iwcidum^  the  fornix^  and  other  parts  forming  the  walls  of 
the  ventricles,  are  often  found  in  a  state  of  softening — sometimes 
so  soft  that  Golis  gives  a  case  in  which  water  could  be  expressed 
from  it  as  from  a  sponge.     The  membranes  also  are  sometimes  con- 

*  [This  form  of  convulsion  has  no  relation  pathogenetically  with  true  epilepsy, 
which  happens  as  well  in  children  as  in  adults  (see  p.  856),  and  the  text  is  calculated 
to  misleaa. — Editor.] 
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gested,  or  opaque  and  thickened,  with  spots  of  lymph,  evidently 
the  effect  of  a  low  inflammation. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  effused  varies  from  a  few  teaspoonfuls  to 
seven  or  eight  ounces,  and  of  this  the  greater  part  is  generaUy 
contained  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  which  from  this  cause  are  often 
so  enlarged  and  distended  that  the  finger  placed  on  the  brain  im- 
mediatefy  over  the  ventricle,  is  sensible  of  a  distinct  fluctuation, 
while  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fornix  is  often  so  raised  as  to 
cause  a  free  communication  with  the  third  ventricle,  and  perhaps 
with  the  fourth — ^at  least,  the  effused  fluid  is  found  likewise  dis- 
tending those  cavities.  The  quantity  of  fluid  eflxised  between  the 
membranes  is  also  often  very  great,  sometimes  filling  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid  as  well  as  the  ventricles.  Dr.  Abercrombie 
has  found  serum  effused  even  between  the  cranium  and  dura  mater, 
and  so  also  have  other  observers — a  circumstance  hardly  known  in 
any  other  disease.  The  choroid  plexus  or  ventricular  membrane, 
although  in  general  pale  and  healthy,  yet  sometimes  has  the  in- 
tercellular tissue  BO  infiltrated  that  it  appears  studded  with  small 
cysts. 

The  more  frequent  occurrences  are  tubercles  in  the  brain  or  mem- 
branes, and  some  congestion,  perhaps,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestinal  canal ;  but  whetner  the  latter  is  a  primary  affection, 
OT  the  result  of  the  violent  medicines  which  are  sometimes  had 
recourse  to  in  this  affection,  is  not  determined.  The  peculiar  green 
color  of  the  stools,  so  frequent  in  this  disease,  seems  to  be  imparted 
to  them  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine,  the  fecal  contents  of 
the  upper  portion  being  of  a  pale  drab  color,  while  the  bile  in  the 
gall-bladder  is  of  a  yellow  color. 

[Pathogenetically  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  acute  and  chronic 
hydrocephalus.  In  the  latter,  which  is  a  dropsy  of  the  cranium,  most 
often  congenital,  the  symptoms  during  life  are  due  to  the  mechanical  action 
of  a  variable  amount  of  fluid,  causing  enlargement  of  the  head.  The  for- 
mer is  not  a  common  disorder,  what  is  described  under  the  name  being 
generally  tubercular  or  granular  meningitis ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  occasional  existence  of  a  disorder,  due  to  certain  nutritional  changes 
(so-called  inflammatory  action)  of  the  membranes  of  the  ventricles,  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  effusion  into  those  cavities,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  acute  hydrocephalus  may  properly  be  limited.  It  is  rapid  in  its  course, 
ending  within  a  few  days  to  a  week  or  two.  The  post-mortem  appear- 
ances in  the  brain  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Beveridge,  of  Aberdeen 
{Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  vol.  ii,  1868)  :  Surface  and  substance  of  the 
brain  natural.  The  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is  clear,  and  a  granular  exuda- 
tion-layer covers  the  floor  of  the  ventricles.  This  layer,  thin,  soft,  gray- 
ish, and  easily  overlooked  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  parts  which 
it  rests  on,  is  composed  of  granules,  exudation-corpuscles,  and  imperfectly 
Conned  cells ;  it  is  seen  covering  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum, 
and  is  most  abundant  towards  the  forepart  of  the  ventricle,  where,  in  the 
angle  between  the  rounded  anterior  end  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  the 
cmra  of  the  fornix,  it  accumulates  to  the  greatest  extent,  so  as  sometimes 
almost  to  fill  it.  At  or  opposite  the  foramen  of  Monro  it  causes  a  very 
pecoliar  appearance :  there  the  exudation,  so  far  fVom  closing  the  open- 
ing, prolongs  it  on  either  side  into  the  ventricle,  converting  it  into  a  sort 
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of  short  canal,  which  opens  by  oval  apertures  with  sharply  defined  bor> 
ders,  placed  not  vertically,  but  so  obliquely  as  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  quite 
clear  of  the  edge  of  the  fornix  and  visible  at  once  on  opening  the  ventricle 
from  above ;  so  that  instead  of  its  being  necessary  to  look  underneath  the 
apex  of  the  fornix  to  see  the  foramen,  the  openings  of  it  appear  like  two 
oval  eyes  between  the  fornix  and  the  corpus  striatum,  and  are  in  plain 
view  without  disturbing  or  touching  the  parts  in  any  way.  This  appear- 
ance gives  the  impression  as  if  a  soft  granular  layer  had  settled  down  on 
the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  filling  up  its  angles  and  interstices,  but  pre- 
vented from  covering  the  foramen  of  Monro  by  the  steady  set  of  a  current 
through  that  opening.] 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  examining  those  patients  who 
suflfer  from  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  the  enormous  size  of 
the  head.  The  adult  head  averages  about  twenty-tw^o  inches  in 
circumference.  Dr.  Bacon  gives  the  case  of  a  child  whose  head 
at  three  months  had  attained  the  enormous  size  of  twenty-nine 
inches  in  circumference  (Med.-Chir.  Trans.^  vol.  iii).  The  head  of 
Cardinal,  a  celebrated  hydrocephalic  man  about  London,  long  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  who  afterwards  died  at  Guy's,  measured 
thirty-three  inches  and  a  half.  There  are  instances,  however,  in 
which  the  cranium  has  been  found  unusually  small,  and  of  a  conical 
shape,  the  sutures  being  closed  before  birth ;  and  in  these  cases 
the  children  are  still-bom,  or  die  shortljr  after  delivery.  When 
the  disease  comes  on  at  later  periods  of  life,  and  after  the  sutures 
are  closed,  the  size  of  the  skull  is  natural,  the  cavities  within  the 
brain  distended,  and  its  substance  wasted  and  ansemic. 

The /orm  of  the  hydrocephalic  head  is  also  sometimes  very  irreg- 
ular, one  side  being  much  larger  than  the  other,  while  the  bases 
of  the  orbits  are  for  the  most  part  convex  instead  of  concave,  thrust- 
ing the  eye  unnaturally  forwards.  On  cutting  through  the  skull 
the  bones  are  found  to  be  remarkably  thin  and  transparent.  The 
sutures,  although  generally  closed  towards  the  base  of  the  skull, 
are  commonly  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide  extent  of  mem- 
brane at  their  superior  portions.  If,  however,  the  patient  should 
survive  for  several  years,  the  membranous  portion  becomes  ossified 
by  a  number  of  points  forming  "  ossa  Wormiana,"  and  the  sutures 
are  thus  partially  closed.  In  some  very  few  instances  the  sutures 
not  only  close,  but  the  bones  of  the  skull  have  a  morbid  thickness. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  are  generally  thickened,  and  the 
fiuid  found  eftused  either  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  into  a 
cyst,  or  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  When  the  fluid  is  con- 
tained within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  the  brain  is  sometimes 
so  compressed  that  there  are  instances  in  which  hardly  a  vestige  of 
that  organ  remains.  A  singular  and  rare  variety  of  this  aftection 
occurs  when  the  arachnoid  sometimes  protrudes  through  the /bn- 
tanelle  or  open  suture,  and  the  dura  inater  and  integuments  yielding, 
a  pyramidal  bag,  with  its  apex  downwards,  forms  externally,  which 
hangs  low  down  the  back  like  a  jelly -bag. 

When  the  effused  fluid  is  contained  in  the  ventricles,  those 
cavities  are  found  exceedingly  dilated.  The  convolutions  have  no 
depressions,  but  appear  unfolded.     The  corpus  callosum  is  much 
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I,  the  septum  lucidum  is  torn  and  destroyed,  or  the  gray  com- 
missare  destroyed,  and  the  white  commissure  elongated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  inch,  so  that  the  ventricles  communicate.  The  parts  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  also,  as  the  corpora  striata  and  thalami  optieij 
have  scarcely  any  existence.  In  fact,  the  brain  seems  expanded 
into  a  large  sac,dn  which  the  medullary  and  cortical  substances  are 
so  confounded  as  to  be  undistinguishable.  In  Dr.  Bacon's  case  the 
brain  and  membranes,  even  the  dura  mater,  had  ruptured,  and  a 
probe  passed  easily  through  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  nose,  by 
whose  orifices  a  considerable  dribbling  of  the  fluid  took  place  during 
life.  Golis  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  water  was  contained  in  a 
cYBt  the  size  of  a  goose's  eg^,  situated  between  the  hemisphere^  of 
the  brain  of  a  child  aged  six  years,  and  who  died,  the  cyst  being 
entire. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  the  cranium  in  cases  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  few  pounds.  In  the 
case  of  Cardinal  it  was  found  to  exceed  ten  pints  (nine  pints  in  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  one  pint  in  the  ventricles).  Other 
cases  have  been,  however,  recorded  in  which  the  quantity  has 
amounted  to  twenty  pints. 

Authors  have  greatly  diflfered  as  to  the  nature  of  this  disease. 
Some,  considering *it  a  mere  increase  of  fluid  from  functional  activity, 
have  named  it  dropsy  of  the  brain^  while  others  have  as  constantly 
referred  it  to  an  inflammatory  origin ;  but  they  have  generally  con- 
curred in  describing  an  acute  and  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

[Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  has  described  the  deviations  of  the  vault  and 
base  of  the  skull  found  in  chronic  hydrocephalus.  The  former  are  quite 
obvious ;  those  of  the  latter  less  so.  He  calls  attention  to  the  orbitar 
plates,  which  are  either  driven  downwards,  presenting  a  plane  surface 
oblique  from  before  backwards,  or  they  may  be  perpendicular,  or  even 
convex,  bulging  into  the  orbit,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  chink.  This 
deviation  gives  proof  that  the  dropsy  is  in  the  ventricles,  and  not  merely 
in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  although  ventricular  dropsy  may  happen  with- 
out this  sign.  In  arachnoideal  dropsy  the  fluid  is  limited  to  the  upper 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  cannot  press 
apon  the  bones  at  the  base.  The  orbital  deviation  may  be  recognized 
during  life :  the  eyes,  more  or  less  driven  out  of  their  sockets,  have  a 
marked  downward  direction ;  a  great  part  of  the  pupil  is  hidden  beneath 
the  lower  lid ;  and  the  white  of  the  eye  is  much  more  uncovered  than 
uioaL  The  next  important  deviations  are  those  of  the  middle  fossse,  most 
marked  in  the  lateral  regions,  where,  by  the  bulging  out  of  the  bones,  the 
bate  in  some  cases  undergoes  extension  and  strange  alterations.  Some- 
times a  large  pouch  bulges  outwards,  and  projects  into  the  cheek,  giving 
it  the  look  of  being  blown  outwards.  The  origin  of  such  pouches  is  in  the 
descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  A  case  of  Yrolik's  is  cited,  in 
which  this  portion  was  cut  off  from  the  common  cavity  and  dilated,  form- 
ing an  expansion  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  skull  {Si,  Oeorge^s 
HwpUal  Reports^  vol.  i,  1866).] 

■ymptomi. — Acute  hydrocephalus  is  divided  into  three  stages; 
the  first  stage,  according  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  being  that  of  increased 
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irritability;  the  second,  that  of  diminished  sensibility;  and  the 
third,  that  of  convulsions  or  palsy. 

The  first  stage  may  be  either  sudden  in  its  attack,  or  be  pre- 
ceded for  several  days  by  giddiness,  so  that  the  child  stumbles  or 
falls  at  play ;  by  a  furred  tongue,  constipated  bowels,  and  perhaps 
ofiensive  breath.  At  length  the  senses  of  sight  and  of  hearing  be- 
come morbidly  acute ;  he  starts  at  slight  noises — complains  of  inters 
mitting  headache — rests  his  head  on  his  nurse's  lap — occasionally 
complains  momentarily  of  his  head — ^and  then,  after  a  time,  rises 
up  and  plays  again.  As  this  stage  advances,  the  pulse  rises,  the 
skin  is  hot  ana  dry,  the  urine  scanty,  the  stomacn  irritable,  the 
bowels  constipated,  perhaps  painfiil,  the  stools  black  and  offensive, 
while  the  brow  is  knit,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracted  or  ex- 
panded. The  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  is  a  great  fretfiil- 
ness  of  temper,  so  that  the  child  is  not  merely  pettish  but  quarrel- 
some. If  he  sleeps,  his  sleep  is  short,  uneasy ,  moaning ;  he  also 
grinds  his  teeth,  rolls  his  head,  and  when  he  wakes  up  it  is  with  a 
scream.  "  We  are  led  to  suspect  some  deeply-seated  evil  from  the 
frantic  screams  and  complaints  of  the  head  and  belly,  alternating 
with  stupor,  or  rather  lowness,  and  unwillingness  to  be  roused 
(Cheyne). 

In  much  of  this  description  some  of  the  phenomena  of  meningitis 
may  be  recognized,  and,  doubtless,  a  great  number  of  the  acute 
cases  are  associated  with  this  morbid  state  already  described  (page 
283,  ante). 

The  second  stage  commences  when  effusion  has  taken  place. 
The  pulse,  instead  of  being  rapid,  is  then  as  slow,  perhaps  slower, 
than  natural ;  but  this  is  chiefly  when  the  patient  is  in  a  norizontal 
position,  for  if  he  attempts  to  sit  up,  it  again  becomes  rapid.  The 
sickness  is  also  abated ;  nevertheless,  the  child  lies  in  a  state  of 
stupor  and  of  great  unwillingness  to  be  moved,  with  his  eyes  half- 
closed,  dull,  and  heavy,  or  perhaps  staring  or  squinting,  the  pupil 
being  still  contracted  or  expanded, — and  he  often  suffers  from  double 
vision.  The  stupor,  however,  is  still  interrupted  by  exclamations 
or  shrill  piercing  screams,  while  the  tremulous  hand  of  the  little 
sufferer  is  incessantly  engaged  in  picking  his  nose  or  mouth. 

In  the  third  stage  the  patient  either  sinks  or  recovers.  If  the 
event  is  unfavorable,  the  pulse  again  rises,  the  eye  becomes  red  and 
dim,  and  the  child,  delirious,  is  often  attacked  by  partial  or  general 
convulsions ;  or  one  limb  or  one  side  may  be  palsied.  From  this 
point  the  powers  of  life  gradually  sink,  till  at  last  death  closes  the 
scene.  If  the  patient  should  fortunately  recover,  the  stupor  sub- 
sides, the  countenance  becomes  more  natural,  the  bowels  more  regu- 
lar, the  secretion  of  urine  perfectly  restored,  and  at  length  nis 
health,  though  long  broken,  is  gradually  re-established.  The  dura- 
tion of  this  acute  torm  of  the  disease  is  estimated  at  about  three 
weeks,  each  stage  averaging  about  a  week. 

There  are  two  forms  of  cnronic  hydrocephalus,  the  internal  and 
the  external,  or  hydrocephalus  in  which  the  membranes  protrude. 
In  either  case,  when  this  disease  is  fully  formed,  whether  it  be  con- 
genital or  subsequent  to  birth,  the  child  is  generally  of  the  most 
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feeble  intellect,  irascible,  often  epileptic,  and  of  extreme  muscular 
debility,  so  tbat,  if  not  palsied,  he  is  hardly  able  to  walk.  Dr. 
Baillie  met  with  an  instance  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  in  a  man  aged 
fifty-«ix,  and  whose  ventricles  contained  six  ounces  of  serous  fluid. 
His  chief  symptoms  were  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  loss  of  Memory 
00  great  that  he  could  recollect  only  Ave  words,  which  he  continu- 
ally rriterated  to  express  all  his  wants.  Cardinal,  whose  case  has 
been  mentioned,  had  more  Memory,  and  he  prided  himself,  says  Dr. 
EUiotson,  in  being  able  to  say,  ^^  The  Belief,  but  he  usually  stum- 
bled when  he  got  to  ^^  Pontius  Pilate."  This  man  was  epileptic,  of 
very  feeble  intellect,  and  so  irascible  as  to  be  always  quarrelling  with 
the  patients,  and  would  have  been  extremely  mfficult  to  manage 
except  for  his  muscular  debility.  Heberden,  however,  mentions  a 
ease  in  which  eight  ounces  of  water  were  found  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  and  yet  no  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  existed  during 
life. 

[In  chronic  hydrocephalus  the  blood-circalation  and  nutrition  of  the 
ftmdns  of  the  eye  suffer  changes,  which  are  explained  by  the  compression 
of  the  cerebral  substance  from  the  accumulated  fluid.  As  the  fluid  col- 
lects and  the  pressure  increases,  the  ophthalmoscope  shows:  (1.)  Greater 
vascularity  of  the  papilla  and  choroid,  with  dilatation  of  the  veins,  which 
preserve  their  natural  color.  (2.)  An  increase  in  the  number  of  the  vessels 
of  the  choroid.  (8.)  Partial  or  total  serous  infiltration  of  the  papilla. 
(4.)  Atrophy  of  the  choroid  and  its  vessels.  (5.)  More  or  less  marked 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  may  be  complete  (Boughut).] 


—The  remote  causes  of  hydrocephalus  are  often  extremely 
obflcare;  but  exposure  to  cold  or  heat,  errors  in  diet,  falls  or  blows 
on  the  head,  the  retrocession  of  a  cutaneous  eruption,  or  the  exten- 
flion  of  an  inflammation  of  the  ear,  are  among  the  most  common. 
Disordered  function  of  the  liver  or  alimentary  canal  b  also  a  fre- 
quent cause,  and  so  is  dentition,  or  the  presence  of  worms ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  a  child  being  seized  in  consequence  of  its  feet  hav- 
ing by  accident  been  put  into  a  bath  of  boiling  water  will  show  that 
anv  other  extreme  irritation  will  equally  produce  it.  Many  morbid 
poisons  also  will  occasion  it,  as  that  of  smrlet  fever^  of  pertussis j  or  of 
nuades;  of  constitutional  diseases,  tuberculosis  is  the  most  common 
exciting  cause. 

The  a^es  of  infancy  and  childhood  exercise  a  most  remarkable 
predisposing  influence  upon  this  disease.  At  those  periods  the  rapid 
growtn  of  the  brain,  the  irritation  of  dentition,  and  the  great  sus- 
oeptibility  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  are  all  powerful  causes 
of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  The  greatest  number  of 
attacks,  according  to  Percival,  occur  between  tne  second  and  the 
fifth  year ;  or,  as  a  more  general  law,  the  disease  occurs  from  infancy 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  Children  with  large  heads  and  precocious 
intellects,  and  more  especially  those  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  are  its 
most  frequent  victims.  One  warning  may  be  learned  from  this  dis- 
ease— ^namely,  that  it  is  said  to  be  most  common  in  the  children  of 
parents  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  from  this  cause  it  often  runs 
m  ikmiiies. 
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Although  it  has  heen  stated  that  hydrocephalus  may  occur  dur- 
ing foetal  life,  and  is  more  common  in  the  early  periods  of  infancy 
aim  childhood,  ^et  adult  age  is  not  altogether  n*ee  from  it ;  and 
Gk)lis  has  mentioned  three  cases  of  persons  attacked  in  old  age, 
two  of  whom  were  above  seventy,  while  the  other,  perhaps  lees  ad- 
vanced in  life,  suffered  from  this  affection  for  ten  years.  It  seems 
sometimes  to  run  in  families ;  at  least,  Frank  mentions  a  family  of 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  with  this  disease  ;  and  Uolis 
another,  in  which  six  children  were  aborted  hydrocephalic  at  six 
months;  while  three  others,  bom  at  the  full  period,  were  attacked 
shortly  after  birth. 

Diagnoiis. — Acute  hydrocephalus  is  distinguished  from  typhoid 
fever  by  the  screaming,  rolling  of  the  head,  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
and  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  tongue  which  marks 
the  latter  disease.  The  external  characters  of  chronic  hydroceph- 
alus are  so  extremely  marked  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake 
them.  The  diagnosis  generally  is  established  from  the  general  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  phenomena.  There  is  always  intense  maras- 
mus, altnough  food  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  morbid  state  resembling  the  disease  which  is  neither 
(icuie  nor  chronic^  to  which  Dr.  Watson  gives  the  name  of  spurious 
hydrocephalus.  To  three  great  men  of  the  past  we  owe  our  Knowl- 
edge of  this  condition — ^namely,  Gooch,  Abercrombie,  and  Marshall 
Hall.  In  children,  from  a  few  months  to  two  or  three  years  of  age, 
of  small  make  and  of  delicate  health,  from  exposure  to  debilitating 
causes,  this  morbid  state  not  uncommonly  supervenes.  It  is  indi- 
cated by  heaviness  of  the  head  and  drowsiness.  The  child  lies  on 
its  nurse's  lap  unable  or  unwilling  to  raise  the  head.  It  seems  half 
asleep,  one  moment  opening  its  eyes  and  the  next  closing  them  again, 
with  a  remarkable  expression  of  languor :  the  eyes  are  unattracted 
by  any  object  put  before  them,  and  the  pupils  remain  unmoved  on 
the  approach  of  light.  The  breathing  is  irregular,  sighs  are  occa- 
sionally expressed,  and  the  voice  is  husky.  The  tongue  is  slightly 
white,  the  skin  is  not  hot,  but  sometimes  colder  than  natural.  In 
some  cases  there  is  now  and  then  a  slight  and  transient  flush.  Di- 
arrhoea has  often  existed  for  some  time,  or  the  child  has  been  se- 
verely purged  by  medicines,  or  having  been  weaned,  has  ceased  to 
thrive  since  its  change  of  food.  When  this  condition  of  things 
occurs  in  a  more  elderly  child,  it  has  been  generally  brought  about 
by  depletion,  by  loss  of  blood,  or  by  medicines.  As  the  more  marked 
symptoms  are  sometimes  ushered  in  by  extreme  irritability  and  a 
feeble  attempt  at  reaction,  cases  of  this  kind  (which  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  named  "  the  hydrocepha-ZoiV/  disease  ")  have  not  unfrequently 
been  mistaken  for  acute  hydrocephalus,  and  treated  accordingly, 
the  patient  being  generally  leeched  out  of  its  life.  In  very  young 
children  the  diagnosis  ia  sometimes  very  difficult  between  congestion 
and  exhaustion,  between  fuhiess  and  emptiness. 

Dr.  Watson,  from  whom  these  characteristic  notes  are  taken,  sug- 
gests the  following  test :  "  As  a  guide  to  diagnosis,  take  notice  of 
the  state  of  the  unclosed  fontanelle.  If  the  symptoms  proceed  from 
plethora,  or  inflammation,  or  an  approach  to  inflammation,  you  will 
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find  the  suiface  of  the  fontanelle  convex  and  prominent,  and  you 
may  safely  employ  and  expect  benefit  from  depletion.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  symptoms  originate  in  emptiness  and  want  of  sup- 
port, the  surface  of  the  fontanelle  will  be  concave  and  depressea ; 
and  in  that  case  leeches  or  other  evacuants  will  do  harm,  and 
yon  must  prescribe  better  diet, — ^ammonia,"  brandy  in  arrowroot, 
milk  from  the  mother's  breast,  if  possible,  and  all  such  means  a^ 
will  tend  to  foster  and  nourish  an  infant. 

Prognods. — The  chances  of  recovery  in  the  first  stage  are  many, 
if  the  jMttient  be  properly  treated.  At  any  subsequent  period  the 
prognosis  is  most  unfavorable,'  and  Dr.  Cheyne  estimates  the  loss 
from  confirmed  hydrocephalus  at  six  to  one,  and  perhaps  this  is 
near  the  truth.  If  acute  hydrocephalus  shall  unequivocally  declare 
itself,  it  will  be  rapid,  and  almost  inevitably  fatal  f  Alison).  The 
immediate  danger  in  the  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  is  not  great, 
but  few  patients  survive  the  age  of  puberty ;  Cardinal,  however, 
lived  to  the  ace  of  thirty-two.  Aurival  speaks  of  another  instance 
which  reached  forty-five ;  and  Q^U  of  a  third  who  survived  till  fifty- 
four. 

Treatment. — ^The  acute  form  of  hydrocephalus  is  only  successfully 
combated  in  the  first  or  earliest  stage.  As  the  first  symptoms  are 
those  characteristic  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  especially  of 
its  meninges,  there  is  perhaps  no  class  of  cases  in  which  the  sana- 
tive powers  of  judicious  bloodletting  become  so  apparent  as  in 
children  in  whom  the  disease  has  been  observed  early  and  carefully 
watched.    Dr.  Alison  relates  the  following  highly  illustrative  case : 

"  A  boy  aged  eight  years,  of  rather  delicate  habit,  and  who  had  com- 
plained occasionally  for  some  weeks  of  headache  and  disordered  bowels, 
temporarily  relieved  by  laxatives,  calomel,  antacids,  and  a  careful  regi- 
men, but  recurring,  and  attended  with  gradually  increasing  febrile  symp- 
toma,  and  shooting  pain  of  head ;  impatience  both  of  light  and  sound ; 
palse  gradually  rising  to  108,  distinctly  sharp,  and  beginning  to  intermit, 
and  then  nausea  and  vomiting,  not  referable  to  any  medicine  taken,  but 
gradually  increasing,  until  it  recurred  every  time  that  he  sat  up  in  bed, 
for  nearly  twenty-four  hours ;  and  a  slight  but  quite  perceptible  squint 
showing  itself.  The  full  action  of  laxatives  and  one  application  of  leeches, 
at  well  as  cold  to  the  head,  having  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  this 
coarse  of  things,  he  was  bled  at  the  arm  (which  in  such  circumstances 
and  at  that  age  has  often  appeared  to  mc  distinctly  preferable)  to  twelve 
ouncett^  and  the  blood  was  sizy.  I  do  not  know  what  farther  evidence 
we  could  have  had  of  the  existence  of  such  inflammation  within  the  cra- 
nium as  would  infallibly,  if  let  alone,  have  gone  on  within  a  few  days  to 
delirium,  stu|>or,  dilated  pupil,  slow  pulse,  succeeded  by  very  frequent 
pnlie,  convulsions,  and  death,  and  have  left  after  it  the  usual  appearances 
of  the  afrtUe  hydrocej)halu8  (of  Whytt,  Cullen,  and  Abercrombie,  now 
deacribed),  dryness  of  the  membranes  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  dis- 
tension of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  with  serum,  aud  some  of  the  marks 
of  inflammator}'  action,  either  on  the  membranes  or  surface  of  the  brain. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  I  am  quite  certain  that  from  the  time  of  the 
bleeding  at  the  arm  this  boy  never  once  vomited^  that  the  intermission  of 
the  pulse  was  never  again  ohnerved^  nor  did  he  again  complain  of  lights 
or  sounds.  The  pain  of  the  head,  although  less  violent,  continued  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  and  twelve  leeches  were  applied  within  eight 
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hours  after  the  bleeding,  and  A*om  that  time  he  never  once  complained 
of  this  symptom,  nor  admitted  that  he  felt  it ;  and  fr&m  this  momerU  he 
recovered  perfectly^  and  much  more  rapidly  than  he  had  done  from  mach 
slighter  febrile  attacks  previously ;  neither  has  he  suffered  from  that  time 
to  this  (now  thirty  years)  any  return  of  serious  disease  "  i^Edin.  Med. 
Journal^  p.  777,  March,  1856). 

In  short,  all  the  symptoms  vanished  in  twenty-four  hours,  most 
of  them  during  the  flow  of  blood,  and  never  recurred, — ^a  change, 
under  the  circumstances,  so  sudden  and  sanative  as  is  rarely  if  ever 
seen  after  the  use  of  any  other  remedy  for  the  same  combination  of 
symptoms.  With  reference  to  the  sanative  influence  of  general 
blooolettin^in  children  for  inflammatory  diseases,  if  performed  at 
the  outset,  Dr.  West  observes  that  such  depletion  is  as  important  a 
remedy  as  in  the  adult ;  nor  will  the  most  energetic  employment  of 
any  other  antiphlogistic  measure  enable  us  to  dispense  with  blood- 
letting. In  a  healthy  child  two  years  old,  a  vein  (if  easily  found) 
may  be  opened  in  the  arm,  and  four  ounces  of  blood  allowed  to 
flow,  if  famtness  be  not  earlier  produced,  without  our  having  any 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  plan  adopted  is  too  energetic.  The 
inmiediate  eftect  produced  is  greater  than  that  which  follows  local 
depletion,  and  the  quantity  ot  blood  abstracted  is  less  (West,  JXa- 
eases  of  Children), 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  way  of  medicine  is  to  pur^  the 
patient.  The  purgative  is  not  of  great  moment,  provided  it  aete 
freely.  Some  prefer  two  to  five  ^ins  of  gamboge,  others  five 
grains  of  calomel  with  thirty  grains  of  compound  jalap  powder. 
Such  doses  are  to  be  followed  up  by  a  black  draught,  or  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  So  difficult  is  it  to  obtain  the  action  of  purga- 
tives in  this  disease,  that  doses  of  three  times  the  strength  for 
adults  have  been  in  some  instances  required ;  but  such  large  doses 
are  never  to  be  given  until  the  inefficiency  of  smaller  ones  has 
been  ascertained  (Dr.  Watson's  Lectures^  No.  xxvi). 

The  stools  are  generally  black,  or  extremely  offensive ;  and  this 
state  of  the  bowels  corrected,  the  disease,  if  sympathetic,  often 
ceases.  If,  however,  the  head  be  not  relieved,  some  leeches  should 
be  applied  to  the  temples,  and  the  head  should  be  shaved  and  sur- 
rounded with  some  cold  evaporating  lotion,  as  with  a  towel  dipped 
in  cold  spring  water,  or  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  in  solution  oi  the 
muriate  of  ammonia. 

If  the  disease  be  advanced,  no  efficient  treatment  has  as  yet 
been  determined.  The  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  the  lancet  like 
those  of  simple  inflammation.  Mercury  has  also  been  used  to  a 
great  extent,  but  with  little  success.  In  urgent  cases,  for  instance, 
mefcurial  ointment  has  been  rubbed  on  the  back  and  thighs,  even 
in  very  young  children,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 
three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Calomel  also  has 
been  rubbed  on  the  gums  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  grains 
every  four  or  five  hours,  and  it  has  likewise  been  given  by  the 
mouth  in  doses  of  two  grains  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  Mercury 
given  in  these  large  doses,  it  must  be  remarked,  seldom  produces 
salivation ;  for  Dr.  Clark  says  he  never  saw  that  efiect  in  children 
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under  three  years  of  age,  except  in  three  cases.  But  the  remedy 
is  not  Buoceesfal,  and  more  generally  produces  spinage-iike  stools, 
and  iiTitateB  the  alimentary  canaL  In  France  the  mercurial  treat- 
ment has  been  so  unsuccessful  that  some  practitioners  have  even 
tried  a  most  opposite  remedy,  namely,  quinine^  but  the  result  has 
been  equally  fiital.  MisterSy  mozas^  and  other  modes  of  cauteriza- 
tion have  1>een  used  as  auxiliary  treatment,  but  without  apparent 
l^enefit. 

Darinff  the  course  of  the  disease  the  diet  should  be  slops  and 
light  puddings. 

In  congenital  hydrocephalus  the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature  seem 
incapable  of  effecting  a  cure,  and  it  is  extremely  problematical  if 
medicine  is  of  any  use.  When,  however,  the  case  is  deemed  hope- 
lets,  the  propriety  of  evacuating  the  water  by  means  of  an  opera- 
tion may  be  entertained.  Golis  has  given  tne  names  of  twenty- 
seven  writers  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  it,  espe- 
cially if  the  fluid  be  slowly  evacuated,  and  at  several  repetitions  of 
the  Deration ;  yet  he  himself,  along  with  seven  or  eight  others, 
,  proscribed  it  alto^ther  as  cruel  and  useless.  But  it  has  been 
successful;  and  when  the  operation  is  performed,  it  seems  an 
axiom  that  the  fluid  should  be  allowed  to  escape  gradually,  for 
othermse  extreme  faintness  and  collapse  may  be  expected.  In  such 
cases  small  doses  of  ammonia,  or  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy 
and  water,  may  revive  the  little  patient.  Should  reaction  take 
place,  however,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  few  leeches  and  a  cold 
lotion  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  head.  It  seems  also  determined 
that  the  younger  the  child  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  success ; 
for  if  it  lives  a  few  years  the  sutures  of  the  cranium,  though  open 
at  the  top,  are  united  by  bone  towards  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
thus  present  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  their  closure ;  consequently, 
the  operation  is  more  apt  to  fail.  If  this  disease  should  occur  m 
after-life,  blisters  and  mercury  to  salivation  are  the  remedies 
mostly  relied  on. 


SUNSTROKE.     [8tn.,  HEAT  FEVER  ;  HEATSTROKE  ;  INSOLATION.] 

Latik,  Solu  ictusj  [Inaolatio ;]  French,  Coup  de  aoleil ;  OsRifAN, 
SonnensHehy  [Hiizsehloff ;]  Italian, . 


I — An  affection  of  the  nervous  system^  associated  with  vertigo^ 
and  sometimes  with  headache^  or  the  gradual  accession  of  listlessness 
and  torpidity^  with  a  desire  to  lie  down  (Longmore,  Barclay).  These 
fArile  'phenomena  may  culminate  in  more  or  less  sudden  ana  complete 
insensibility^  without  the  power  of  sense  or  motion^  the  breathina  rapid^ 
and  getting  more  and  more  noisy  as  death  approaches.  Convulsions  of 
the  extremities  tisher  in  a  complete  state  of  coma^  in  which  the  patient 
gradually  dies.  The  approach  of  death  is  indicated  by  the  failure  of  the 
heart's  action^  thefluUering  of  the  pulse^  the  irregularity  of  the  respirar 
tion  ;  antl  the  fatal  event  may  supervene  within  five  minutes  to  a  few 
hours  after  the  disease  has  become  fully  expressed.    Death  is  either  by 
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syncope,  apnoaa,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  In  comb  which  re- 
cover^ various  sequelce  are  apt  to  supervene^  such  as  forms  of  paralysis^ 
more  or  less  complete^  choreic  movements^  mdanchdia^  and  other  forms 
of  insanity. 

Pathology  and  Symptoms. — ^This  singnlar  and  fatal  affection  of  the 
nervous  system  has  been  described  ander  a  ^eat  variety  of  names 
— e,  g.^  Iieat  apoplexy^  Heat  asphyxia^  Coup  de  sdeil^  Insdatio^  Ictus 
solis^  and  lastly,  Erythismus  tropicus,  Nevertheless  the  full  expres- 
sion of  the  disease  not  unfrequently  occurs  at  midnight.  The  name 
implies  a  common,  and  certainly  a  most  powerfully  exciting  cause 
of  a  disease  which  has  been  variously  and  erroneously  described  as 
of  the  nature  of  apoplexy,  or  of  some  form  of  continued  fever. 

A  very  ^reat  variety  of  views  have  been  put  forward  regarding 
the  pathology  of  this  remarkable  disease ;  and  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  nature  is  based  upon  the  very  interesting  accounts 
which  have  been  given  by  many  Indian  medical*  officers,  and  es- 
pecially by  Deputy  Inspector-Qeneral  Mr.  Longmore,  when  on 
duty  with  the  19th  Regiment  at  Barrackpore  ;  by  Surgeon  Butler 
at  Mean  Meer ;  and  by  Dr.  Barclay,  of  the  48d  Light  InfiEintry,  while 
on  the  march  from  Jubbulpore  to  Calpee. 

Instances  of  the  occurrence  of  sunstroke^  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  has  been  observed  to  occur,  will  best  convey  any 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  disease. 

One  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  sunstroke^  in  which  its  nature  was 
distinctly  recognized,  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  78d  Reiri- 
ment,  while  in  medical  charge  of  the  68th,  in  May,  1884.  The 
regiment  had  then  recently  arrived  in  Madras— a  fine  corps  of  men 
in  robust  health.  The  funeral  of  a  general  officer  being  about  to 
take  place,  the  men  were  marched  out  at  an  early  hour  in  the  after- 
noon-,  buttoned  up  in  red  coats  and  military  stocks^  at  a  season^  too^ 
when  the  hot  land  winds  had.  just  set  in^  rendering  the  atmosphere 
dry  and  suftbcating  even  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  and  when  the 
sun's  rays  were  excessively  powerful.  The  funeral  procession  forth- 
with advanced,  and  after  having  proceeded  two  or  three  miles, 
several  men  fell  down  senseless.  As  many  as  eight  or  nine  were 
brought  into  hospital  that  evening,  and  many  more  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Three  men  died — one  on  the  spot  and  two  within  a  few 
hours.  The  symptoms  observed  (and  they  were  alike  in  the  three 
cases)  were,  first,  excessive  thirst  and  a  sense  of  faintness ;  then 
difficulty  of  breathing,  stertor,  coma,  lividity  of  the  face ;  and  in 
one  whom  Dr.  Russell  examined,  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The 
remainder  of  the  cases  (in  which  the  attack  was  slighter,  and  the 
powers  of  reaction  perhaps  greater,  or  at  all  events  sufficiently 
great)  rallied ;  and  the  attack  m  them  ran  on  into  either  an  ephem- 
eral or  more  continued  form  of  fever.  The  symptoms  of  these 
cases  did  not  more  nearly  resemble  each  other  than  did  the  post- 
mortem appearances.  The  brain  was  healthy  in  all ;  no  congestion 
or  accumulation  of  blood  was  observable.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  serum  was  eflused  under  the  base  of  one ;  but  in  all  three  the 
lungs  were  congested,  even  to  blackness,  through  their  entire  ex- 
tent ;  and  so  densely  loaded  were  they,  that  complete  obstruction 
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must  have  taken  place.  There  was  also  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  great  vessels  {Medical 
Oazetttj  "  Graves's  Clinical  Lectures,"  vol.  i,  p.  181). 

A  nearly  parallel  example  is  related  by  ^^ir  Banald  Martin,  as 
having  occurred  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Miligan,  of  the  68d  Foot, 
from  the  exposure  of  his  corps  to  the  sun  dunng  a  military  funeral 
at  Madras.  The  greater  number  of  the  men  were  in  the  prime  of 
life;  but  there  were  some  old  soldiers  who  had  served  twenty 
years  and  upwards  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  were  much  broken 
down  bv  service  and  intemperate  habits.  The  entire  corps  had 
just  arrived  from  the  Australian  colcjnies,  where  spirituous  liquors 
can  be  had  on  easy  t^rms.  The  regiment  landed  at  Madras  in  the 
month  of  May;  and  from  the  date  of  the  "untoward  circum- 
stance" of  the  funeral,  the  hospital  became  filled  with  cases  of 
fever.  Two  men  dropped  down  and  died  on  the  very  day  of  the 
funeral,  and  for  several  days  afterwards  the  fever  cases  augmented 
considerably  {The  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates^  pi  205). 

The  dreadAil  march  of  the  48d  Light  Infantry  from  Jubbulpore 
to  Calpee  furnishes  the  most  instructive  and  melancholy  examples 
of  sunstroke.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  regiment  had  pre- 
viously marched  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the 
Madras  Presidency — a  march  extending  trom  the  24th  I)ecember, 
1867,  to  the  17th  of  April,  1858,  when  the  regiment  arrived  at 
Jubbulpore.  During  this  first  march  the  regiment  enjoyed  great 
immunity  from  sickness,  owing  to  the  sanitary  precautions  which 
had  been  taken.  The  march,  however,  told  seriously  upon  the 
men  in  general.  They  lost  condition,  and  in  a  great  measure  their 
robust  appearance,  and  were  in  urgent  need  of  rest.  But  after  a 
rest  of  five  days  only,  they  had  to  commence  the  march  from  Jub- 
bulpore to  Nagode,  a  distance  of  163  miles,  arriving  there  on  the 
8th  of  May.  The  heat  on  the  march  was  excessive,  and  it  told 
very  much  on  the  health  of  the  men,  already  exhausted  as  they 
were  by  a  previous  march  of  almost  unexampled  length.  After 
having  been /oMr  months  and  thirteen  days  in  the  fields  and.  after  they 
had  marched  969  mtlesy  a  fatal  case  occurred ;  and  from  that  date 
cases  of  sunstroke  gradually  increased  in  frequency.  At  Nagode 
the  regiment  remamed  eight  days ;  and  although  the  indications 
of  exhaustion  in  the  altered, looks  of  the  men,  their  loss  of  flesh, 
and  their  evidently  failing  streng^th,  were  so  obvious  that  they 
forced  themselves  on  the  observation  of  every  one,  yet  the  men  were 
ordered  to  continue  their  march  to  Banda,  The  periodical  hot  winds 
were  blowing  at  the  time,  day  and  night,  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
mission, and  the  heat  of  the  weather  was  almost  unbearable.  After 
leaving  Nagode  they  were  obliged  to  encamp  for  four  days  in  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  with  nearly  precipitous  sides 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  height.  The  heat  in  this  valley  was  insufter- 
sble,  and  exceeded  anything  the  regiment  had  ever  been  exjK)8ed 
to  before,  or  that  they  were  exposed  to  afterwards.  The  ther- 
mometer varied  during  the  day  from  116°  Fahr.  to  118°  Fahr.  in 
the  largest  tents,  ana  in  the  smaller  ones  it  reached  127°  Fahr. 
Night  brought  but  little  relief.     On  one  occasion  Dr.  Barclay  ob- 
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served  the  thermometer  standing  at  105^  Fahr.  at  midnight.  Such 
was  the  overpowering  effect  of  the  heat  in  this  "valfey  of  the 
shadow  of  death/'  that  even  some  of  the  natives  were  struck 
down,  and  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  sunstroke^  in  less  than  an 
hour.  The  number  of  cases  among  the  men  of  the  regiment, 
especially  during  the  first  day,  was  very  creat.  They  were  carried 
into  the  hospital  tents  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  nieht;  and 
although  a  large  proportion  of  them  recovered,  two  officers  and 
eleven  men  were  buried  under  one  tree  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
camp.  Marching  was  resumed  on  the  24th  of  May.  On  the  27th 
the  regiment  arrived  at  Banda,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from 
Nagooe,  having  lost  during  Ihe  march  two  officers  and  nineteen 
men. 

The  health  of  the  regiment  improved  daily  during  a  short  stay 
at  Banda ;  but  the  men  were  still  in  a  miserable  state  of  exhaus- 
tion when  the  regiment  again  began  to  march  for  Kirwee,  on  the 
Sd  of  June.  At  larwee  five  men  died  from  sunstroke^  and  on  the 
return  to  Banda  two  more  died.  The  regiment  now  marched  for 
Humeerpore  on  the  28th  of  June,  en  route  for  Calpee.  The 
weather  was  again  excessively  hot,  and  the  men  suffered  very 
severely.  They  were  by  this  time  completely  worn  out  and  pros- 
trated. There  was  scarcelv  a  man  in  the  regiment  whose  strength 
was  not  reduced  to  a  level  with  that  of  a  cnild ;  and  the  officers 
were  not  in  a  very  much  better  plight.  Many  men  broke  down 
altogether,  and  had  to  be  carried  as  it  could  best  be  managed — ^in 
doolies^  in  sick  carts,  or  on  baggage  and  commissariat  carts  after 
they  were  filled.  It  was  painml  to  see  many  others  who,  a  few 
months  before,  had  been  in  robust  health  ana  full  of  vigor,  stag- 
gering from  weakness  as  they  endeavored  to  keep  up  with  the 
column,  throwiDg  themselves  down  completely  exhausted  at  every 
halt,  and  scarcely  able  to  rise  from  the  ground  when  the  "a«5em- 
Uy "  sounded.  Calpee  was  reached  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  be- 
tween the  28th  of  June  and  the  7th  of  July  one  officer  and  five 
men  had  died. 

These  details  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effects  of 
protracted  exposure  to  intense  heat  in  a  body  of  men  in  the  field  debili' 
tated  by  fatigue  and  wnnt  of  rest.  It  may  now  be  shown  how  the 
effects  of  protracted  exposure  to  inteiise  heat  in  a  body  of  men  may 
operate  upon  them  when  in  quarters ;  as  described  by  Deputy  In- 
spector-General LoDgmore.  He  records  sixteen  cases  of  sunstroke 
as  having  occurred  in  the  19th  Regiment  between  the  23d  of  May 
and  the  14th  of  June,  1858,  when  they  were  quartered  at  Barrack- 
pore.  The  period  was  marked  by  an  unusually  elevated  degree  of 
temperature,  and  generally  by  great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  quarters  were  of  a  tenijx)rary  and  imperfect  nature,  some  of 
them  oeing  merely  hired  bungalows. 

Of  the  sixteen  cases,  five  occurred  in  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  eleven  in  privates  of  the  regiment,  the  proportion  attacked 
being  greatly  more  anions;  the  former  than  among  the  latter:  their 
occupations,  especially  when  on  orderly  duty,  caused  them  to  be 
more  exposed  than  the  men  with  whom  they  lived.    Simple  expos- 
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are  to  the  external  atmosphere  and  the  solar  rays  were  not  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  induce  the  disease.  Of  the  five  non-com- 
miSBioned  officers  attacked,  two  were  on  duty  at  the  time  as  orderly 
sergeants ;  one  had  had  fever  for  several  days,  but  had  not  been 
exposed  to  the  sun  on  the  day  of  attack ;  one  had  been  slightly 
exposed ;  the  fifth  not  at  all.  Of  the  privates,  eight  were  attacked 
by  the  disease  within  doors,  and  three  while  on  sentry.  No  cases 
oocurred  of  sudden  sunstroke, — i.  e.,  of  insensibility  instantly  in- 
duced by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  man  previously  healtny. 

The  characteristic  ^ture  with  regard  to  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture, when  Mr.  Longmore's  cases  were  observed,  was  the  little 
variation  of  it  night  or  day.  There  was  no  rain ;  and  the  ground 
and  buildings  became  so  heated  that,  long  after  sunset,  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  maintained  a  high  temperature  within  doors.  Pro- 
lom^  high  atmospheric  temperature  was  recognized  as  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  the  attack ;  but  nervous  depression  from  solar  exposure, 
fiitigue,  and  previous  illness,  were  associated  with  that  prime  or 
essential  cause. 

But  a  most  important  element  of  causation  is  still  to  be  men- 
tioiied, — namely,  tne  influence  of  vitiated  air  when  men  are  congregaied 
without  sufficient  ventilation.  Cme-third  of  the  cases,  and  nearly  half 
the  deaths,  occurred  under  such  circumstances ;  so  that,  in  quarters^ 
predisposing  causes  of  sunstroke  may  be  comprised  in  the  following 
conditions:  (1.)  Prolonged  atmospheric  heat,  with  a  dry  and  rare- 
fied state  of  the  air ;  (2.)  Nervous  exliaustion ;  {%.)  A  contaminated 
atmosphere  (Lonomore,  Taylor);  while  (4.)  An  increase  of  the 
average  prevailing  temperature  sufficed  to  act  as  the  more  imme- 
diate excitinjg  cause  for  the  development  of  sunstroke. 

The  experience  of  Sureeon  Butler  at  Mean  Meer  has  led  him  to 
write,  that  *^  when  the  thermometer  ranges  beyond  98^  Fahr.  in 
crowded  barracks,  cases  of  apoplexy  almost  invariably  occur."  Dr. 
Crawford  also,  in  writing  on  sunstroke^  notices  an  electric  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  as  influencing  the  respirability  of  the  air,  and 
refers  especially  to  that  peculiar  state  "m  whicn  the  hairs  of  a 
horse's  tail  repel  each  other,  in  which  the  hairs  of  the  head  stand 
on  end,  in  which  a  man  exposed  to  its  influence  becomes  irritable, 
headachy,  and  restless,  without  knowing  exactly  what  is  the  matter 
with  him.  Such  a  state  of  atmosphere  will  generally  be  found  to 
exist  in  localities  where  cases  of  sunstroke  occur,  whether  Euch 
localities  be  the  crowded  barrack,  in  the  still  more  crowded  canton- 
ment, the  tented  field,  or  the  march  in  column  through  the  still 
valley,  the  deep  goree,  or  the  thick  forest."  Dr.  Barclay  notices 
that  cases  of  sunstroke  occur  with  increased  frequency  immediately 
before  a  thunderstorm,  and  that  they  cease  as  soon  as  the  electrical 
discharge  has  taken  place. 

From  the  accounts  given  by  these  several  observers  it  seems  clear, 
as  Dr.  Barclay  observes,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  liable 
to  be  greatly  modified  by  accidental  causes,  and  that  those  phe- 
nomena which  are  most  prominent  under  one  set  of  circumstances 
are  either  absent  altogether  under  another,  or  so  very  much  less 
Qigcnt  as  scarcely  to  attract  observation — that  the  disease,  in  fact. 
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varies  in  several  important  points  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  phenomena  which  at  any  time  have  presented  themselves 
under  the  various  circumstances  detailed  hy  Mr.  Longmore,  Dr. 
Barclay,  and  others,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  When  carefid 
observations  are  made,  the  aftection  seems  gradually  induced  by 

Erotracted  exposure  to  extreme  heat  in  a  dry  and  rarefied  air,  com- 
ined  with  a  vitiated  atmosphere  from  defective  ventilation,  or  with 
physical  exertions  of  an  arduous  character,  implying;  excessive 
fatigue  of  extreme  duration,  so  as  to  bring  about  great  debility  and 
weariness  of  the  body.  Sleep  at  last  cannot  be  obtained,  or  it  is 
greatly  interrupted,  and  of  short  duration.    Deterioration  of  the 

feneral  health  is  thus  progressive,  while  altered  looks  and  loss  of 
esh  indicate  extreme  exhaustion.  The  skin  becomes  rough  and 
scaly,  and  perspiration  ceases.  The  heat  of  the  surface  increases  to 
an  intense  degree ;  but  accurate  records  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body  in  cases  o{  sunstroke  are  not  yet  in  existence.  The  bowels  tend 
to  become  obstinately  constipated.  The  urine  becomes  copious,  and 
the  calls  to  pass  it  are  frequent ;  or  even  incontinence  may  prevail 
(Longmore,  Barclay).  Under  such  circumstances  those  morbid 
phenomena  intervene  which  are  noticed  in  the  definition. 

Most  observers  are  agreed  that  intemperance  cannot  be  chareed 
with  being  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  although  it 
is  a  universallv  acknowledged  predisposing  cause.  The  men  of  Dr. 
Barclay's  regiment  were  extremely  temperate,  robust,  and  well- 
formed;  and  Mr.  Longmore  gives  a  no  less  favorable  account  of 
his  men  as  to  temperance.  The  drunkard,  indeed,  is  rarely  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sunstroke.  He  is  either  in  prison,  or  skulking  at  some 
depot,  or  in  some  hospital,  where  he  may  be  left  for  want  of  trans- 
port ;  or,  if  with  a  regiment,  "  the  pains  "  come  on  opportunely,  to 
save  him  from  fatigue  and  danger.  The  vascular  system  of  an 
habitual  drinker  soon  shows  unmistakable  indications  of  over-stim- 
ulation in  the  suffused  eye,  the  bloated  countenance,  the  profound 
sleep  which  follows  the  slightest  indulgence,  and  the  subacute  men- 
ingitis which  sooner  or  later  supervenes  in  India  (Crawford).  Such 
are  not  the  kind  of  cases  which  furnish  the  deaths  from  sunstroke. 
When  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  a  tropical  sun,  such  cases  may 
sink  under  it,  as  they  would  under  any  other  great  excitement ;  and 
a  debauch  or  an  ephemeral  fever  will  alike  predispose  a  man  to  an 
attack  of  sunstroke^  inasmuch  as  both  may  bring  about  that  state 
of  nervous  depression  which  seems  essential  to  the  occurrence  of 
this  disease. 

In  Dr.  Barclay's  experience  the  deterioration  of  the  health  of  his 
men  in  the  field  was  progressive.  For  a  long  time  before  the  oc- 
currence of  the  first  case  of  sunstroke  every  one  had  suffered  more 
or  less  from  ''  prickly  heat,"  the  severity  of  the  aftection  being,  as 
a  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  perspiration  from  each  indi- 
vidual ;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  weather  became  still  more  intense, 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  its  producing  an  injurious  effect  was 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  this  cutaneous  eruption,  the  skin  be- 
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coming  rough  and  scaly,  and  the  perspiration  ceasing.  In  many 
cases  the  interruption  of  perspiration  appeared  to  be  complete — ^not 
the  slightest  feeling  of  dampness  being  perceptible  in  any  part  of 
the  dress  at  any  period  of  the  day.  (Si  this  point  Dr.  Simpson  ob- 
served to  Dr.  Morehead, — ^"  Every  man  seizea  with  sunstroke,  and 
who  could  answer  questions,  informed  me  that  he  had  not  perspired 
for  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  time, — sometimes  not  for  days, — ^f»re- 
vious  to  being  attacked,  and  that  he  had  enjoyed  good  health  as 
long  as  he  had  perspired,  but  that  on  the  perspiration  being  checked, 
he  felt  dull  ana  listless,  and  unable  to  take  much  exertion  without 
making  a  great  effort "  {Researches  on  Disease  in  India^  p.  617).  The 
heat  of  the  surface  became  at  the  same  time  much  increased.  The 
bowels  became  obstinately  constipated.  The  appetite  gradually 
fiiiled ;  and  a  feeling  of  nausea  was  generally  complained  of,  the 
sight  of  food  often  exciting  loathing.  In  other  instances  there  was 
nearly  complete  anorexia. 

The  urine  became  copious  and  limpid,  and  the  calls  to  pass  it 
frequent ;  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Lougmore  especially  notices  a  fre- 
quent desire  to  micturate  as  constant  in  all  the  cases  in  which 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  point ;  and  he  justly 
remarks,  "  If  this  symptom  should  prove  to  be  a  general  jprecuraor 
of  the  attack,  it  might  be  rendered  valuable  as  an  mdicatiou  of  the 
approaching  danger,  which,  by  early  and  proper  care,  might  then 
probably  be  averted  ;  and  its  presence  at  a  time  when  heat-apoplexy 
was  prevalent  would  make  the  surgeon  alert  to  obviate  the  more 
serious  symptoms  which  might  be  expected  to  follow"  {Indian  An- 
nalsy  vol.  VI,  1860,  j>.  399\  Sleep  from  the  first  was  much  inter- 
rupted, and  the  periods  auring  which  it  could  be  obtained  became 
gradually  shorter,  until  at  length  no  sleep  could  be  got  during  the 
night.  The  pulse  was  frequent,  sharp,  and  small.  The  tongue 
white  posteriorly,  but  seldom  foul  or  dry.  Thirst  was  seldom  very 
urgent.  Vertigo  was  frequently  complained  of,  but  headache 
rarely ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  there  was  no  complaint  of  pain.  The 
general  complaint  was  extreme  debility,  weariness,  and  prostration 
on  any  exertion ;  vertigo,  nausea,  and  in  many  cases  incontinence 
of  urine,  more  particularly  after  exposure  to  the  sun, ''I  cannot 
hold  my  water,  beinga  very  general  answer  to  the  first  inquiries  of 
the  medical  officer.  These  premonitory  symptoms  were  attended 
with  rapid  and  progressive  emaciation.  ISo  one  during  the  march 
(in  the  ravines  of  Northern  Bundelcund,  8o  well  described  by  Dr. 
Barclay)  became  the  subject  of  sunstroke  without  having  previously' 
suffered  from  some  or  all  of  these  premonitory  phenomena.  Such 
phenomena,  however,  prevailed  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases 
m  which  symptoms  oi  sunstroke  did  not  supervene  at  all ;  and  they 
seem  to  stand  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  sunstroke  that  the 
premonitory  diarrhoea  does  to  cholera. 

Tlie  attacks  of  sunstroke  came  on  generally  when  the  men  were 
in  their  tents,  during  the  day  sometimes,  but  in  several  instances 
during  the  night,  and  only  in  one  instance  on  the  line  of  march. 
The  patient  had  generally  been  lying  down,  often  seemingly  asleep, 
or  trying  to  induce  sleep,  when  the  attention  of  his  comrades  would 
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be  directed  to  him  b^  his  hurried  and  heavy  breathing,  and  on  at- 
tempting to  rouse  him  he  was  found  to  be  insensible.  In  other 
instances  he  started  up  suddenly,  and  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
tent,  stag^ring  about,  and  struggling  violently  when  laid  hold 
of,  evidently  much  alarmed,  and  anxious  to  escape  from  some  im- 
aginary object  of  terror ;  but  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  became  in- 
sensible. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  was 
reputed  to  have  been  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  laughter,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  and  in  sad  enough  circumstances, — insensi- 
bility and  death  speedilv  following.  In  a  few  instances  the  patient 
would  come  to  hospital  himself,  or  with  the  assistance  of  his  com- 
rades, exhibiting  some  of  the  symptoms  (premonitory^  already  de- 
tailed, when  insensibility  or  a  tendency  to  sleep  would  gradually 
supervene. 

[In  60  cases  observed  at  the  New  York  Hospital  in  1854  by  Dr.  H.  S. 
Swift  (New  York  Jour,  of  Med,^  1854),  the  seizure  was  sudden  in  the 
midst  of  work,  ^^  with  pain  in  the  head,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  oppression 
in .  the  epigastrium,  occasionally  nausea  and  vomiting,  general  feeling  of 
Ti^eakness,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision^ 
and  insensibility.  Surrounding  objects  appeared  of  uniform  color ;  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  this  was  blue  or  purple.  In  one  instance  every- 
thing was  red,  in  another  green,  and  in  another  white."] 

The  time  of  the  day  at  which  most  of  the  cases  occurred  is  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  elevation  of  temperature.  Ten  out 
of  sixteen  cases  occurred  between  the  hours  of  2  and  5  o'clock  p.m., 
and  five  cases  between  5  and  9.30  p.m.  (Longmorb).  In  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's experience  at  Meerut  the  seizure  usually  happened  towards 
evening.  The  thermometer  generally  indicated  the  maximum  tem- 
perature of  the  twenty-four  hours  to  be  about  4  p.m.  ;  and  the  varia- 
tion in  the  thermometer-range  was  very  slight  from  2  p.m.  to  sun- 
set ;  and  even  for  some  hours  after  sunset  the  temperature  scarcely 
at  all  declined  (Longmore). 

[In  Swift's  60  cases  the  attack  happened  in  3  between  8  and  11  A.M. ; 
in  40,  between  11  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  ;  and  in  17,  between  4  and  9  p.m.  ;  the 
large  majority  of  cases  occurring  during  the  maximum  of  the  day  tem- 
perature.] 

When  the  disease  was  fully  expressed,  the  symptoms  were  con- 
stant and  regular.  The  patient  lay  on  his  back,  without  sense 
or  motion,  breathing  rapidly,  and  as  death  approached,  more  and 
more  noisily,  from  the  vibration  of  the  uvvla  and  the  vdum  pendur 
lum  palati ;  and  although  such  stertor  was  present  in  most  of  the 
fatal  cases,  yet  it  never  approached  in  degree  to  that  which  is  com- 
mon in  true  apoplexy.  The  eyes  were  fixed ^  and  turned  diahdy  up- 
wards^ becoming  gradually  more  and  more  glassy,  as  if  m>m  the 
formation  of  a  film  over  the  cornea ;  the  pupils  greatly  contracted 
(generally  to  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin) ;  the  conjuncHvce  pinky, 
the  color  gradually  becoming  deeper;  the  congestion  at  first  deep- 
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seated,  and  the  first  symptom  of  it  a  pinky  zone  around  the  cornea, 
the  superficial  vessels  afterwards  becoming  afiected.  The  face  was 
invariably  vale ;  the  surface  dry,  harsh,  and  burning  to  the  touch, 
fiff  beyona  what  Dr.  Barclay  ever  felt  in  any  other  disease.  The 
heat  of  skin  greatly  exceeded  that  occurring  in  pneumonia,  and  was 
without  parallel  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Longmore. 

[The  range  of  body-temperature  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


•od  TflH*.  T»mp«ratare  (Fahr.)  Obterrer. 

1S44, Od^";  104'' after  death,  .     .     .  Dowler. 

1846, 111«,  1120, 118<», 

1847 1090, " 

1847, 106«, ** 

1848, 106**;  110*»  after  death,   ...  " 

1868, 108«>, H.  C.  Wood, 

1868, 108*» ;  after  death, «* 

18S8, 1090, 


1868, 109«, 

1868, 1040, 


t« 
«< 
It 

1868 \w\  .    .    '.    '.    !    !    !    '.    \  -•* 

1868, 109® ;  after  death,      ....  ** 

1866, 109.5®, Levick. 

1866, 109®, *• 

1866, 106®, " 

1866, 112®;  after  death 

loOf,      •      •      .      .      .      lUo.O  ,        ........ 

1866, 109®,  108.15®,  108.8®,      .     .     .     Baamler.] 


it 


The  hearts  action  was  very  rapid  and  sharp  (Barclay),  excited 
and  irregular  ^Longmore),  the  impulse  and  pulsation  in  the  carotids 
being  perceptible  to  the  eye  from  a  considerable  distance.  The 
poise  was  frequent  and  sharp,  and  at  first  moderately  full,  riving 
the  idea  of  a  thinner  fluid  than  blood  circulating  beneath  thennffer. 
Frothy  mucus,  sometimes  clear,  at  other  times  of  a  brown  color, 
was  in  most  instances  ejected  from  the  mouth  and  nose  for  some 
time  before  death,  and  often  in  large  quantity. 

When  the  disease  was  about  to  terminate  fatally,  the  heart's 
action  soon  began  to  fail,  the  pulse  to  flutter,  and  the  breathing  to 
be  irregular ;  and  in  a  period  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few 
hours,  death  closed  the  scene.  In  nearly  all  the  fatal  cases  there 
was  occasional  convulsive  muscular  movements  of  the  extremities 
up  to  the  time  of  death.  These  generally  ushered  in  a  state  of 
complete  coma,  in  which  the  patient  gradually  sank  (Longmore). 
[In  60  cases  observed  by  Swift  there  were  convulsions  in  24.] 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  however,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  to  its  termination  in  death,  the  patient  never 
moved  a  limb,  or  even  an  eyelid ;  and  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  the  cases  on  the  march  from  Jubbulpore  to  Calpee  were  from  the 
first  attended  with  convulsions.  These  generally  began  in  the  upper 
extremities,  or  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  in  some  cases  they 
did  not  extend  farther,  the  patient  either  becoming  rapidly  insen- 
sible or  recovering.  In  other  instances  they  extended  to  the  whole 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  were  of  the  most  violent  description, 
ceasing  frequently  for  from  two  or  three  to  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, and  recurring  again  with  increased  severity.     In  a  few  in- 
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stances  the  nervous  irritability  seemed  as  muck  increased  as  in 
hydrophobia ;  and  some  patients  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  analogous 
to  somnamhidism.  Although  unconscious,  and  incapable  of  under- 
standing or  of  answering  questions,  yet  the  countenance  indicated 
the  greatest  terror, — the  eyes  rolled  wildly  about ;  and  a  few  drops 
of  water  poured  on  the  ground  near  him  were  sufficient  to  throw 
him  into  the  most  violent  convulsions,  and  to  elicit  from  him 
screams  of  a^ony.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  convulsions  ceased 
some  time  before  death.  The  symptoms  then  became  identical  with 
those  which  characterize  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease.  In  a 
few,  however,  the  convulsions  continued  to  the  last ;  and  in  one  or 
two  death  took  place  when  the  body  was  still  contorted  by  them 
(Barclay). 

The  mortality  from  insotatio  is  equal  to  42.784  per  cent.  (Bar- 
clay) ;  or  43.3  per  cent.  (Butler)  ;  one-half  the  cases  (Swift). 

[Sir  Charles  Napier  states  that  out  of  44  cases  of  sunstroke  which  hap- 
pened at  Nassurpoor  on  June  15,  1843,  43  were  fatal.  Of  53  cases  re- 
ported amongst  the  prisoners  at  Andersonvllle  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
1864,  all  were  fatal  (Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  United  States  Sanitary  CommiB- 
sion  Medical  Memoirs^  p.  581). 

Dr.  Morehead  gives  the  following  table : 

OtMerter.  CaMH  Treated.       Death*. 

Mr.  HiU's  (collected  cases),       .....  604  259 

Dr.  Taylor,  Gazeepore, 116  16 

Mr.  Lonemore,  Barrackpore, 16  7 

Mr.  Lofthouse,  14th  Light  Dragoons,       ...    80  10 

Dr.  Simpson,  Tlst  Regiment, 25  ^ 

Mr.  Ewmg,  95th  Regiment, 60  17 

Field  Hospital,  Uansi, 29  10 

929  825] 

In  the  cases  which  terminate  favorably  a  gradual  remission  of 
the  urgent  symptoms  takes  place ;  but  the  irregularity  of  the 
heart's  action  and  oppressed  breathing  may  persist  during  the  next 
day ;  and  if  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  mal- 
aria, paroxysmal  febrile  phenomena  may  supervene. 

The  patient  cannot  be  considered  free  from  danger  till  the  strin 
becomes  cool  and  moist  (Simpson,  Barclay)  ;  indeed,  a  relapse  of 
all  the  wfrst  phenomena  may  occur  even  after  free  perspiration 
and  sleep  have  been  procured.  Dr.  Crawford  relates  such  a  case: 
An  orderly  being  left  in  charge  of  the  patient  during  the  night, 
with  instructions  to  keep  a  cold  lotion  to  his  head,  and  to  call  the 
surgeon  in  the  event  of  any  change  occurring,  no  matter  how 
slight ;  the  surgeon,  visiting  the  hospital  at  one  in  the  morning, 
when  summoned  to  see  another  p)atient  then  taken  ill,  found  the 
orderly  asleep,  and,  to  his  horror,  his  patient  moribund, — the  face 
swollen,  of  a  dark  livid  color,  the  eyes  protruding  from  th^ 
sockets,  with  stertorous  breathing  and  spasmodic  twitchings  of 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  arms.     lie  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Morbid  Anatomy — In  Mr.  Longmore's  cases,  in  which  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  from  the  want  of  ventilation,  was  associated  with  the 
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extreme  heat,  the  appearances  after  death  were  those  usually  found 
in  death  hy  asphyxia — ^namely,  excessive  engorgement  of  the  lungs, 
amounting  to  complete  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
Some  parts  of  the  lungs  had  all  the  appearance  of  true  interstitial 
apoplexy.  [In  six  autopsies  made  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  the  heart 
was  rigidly  contracted.]  Cerebral  congestion  was  less  marked  in 
character  and  less  constant  in  amount,  and  it  seemed  to  be  sec- 
ondary to  the  failure  of  the  due  performance  of  pulmonary  func- 
tions, resulting,  perhaps  (as  Mr.  Longmore  suggests),  from  loss  of 
tone  in  the  vessels,  and  from  the  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart,  con- 
sequent upon  the  imperfectly  oxygenated  blood  it  was  receiving. 
The  congestion  of  the  head  was  generally  expressed  by  engorge- 
ment of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater ^  and  choroid  plextiSy  and  by  nu- 
merous blood  puncta  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  as  shown  on 
section.  The  appearance  of  the  brain  indicated  generally  sanguin- 
eous determination  without  serous  ettusion ;  and  when  serous  efiu- 
rion  had  taken  place,  it  was  generally  into  the  cavities  of  the 
lateral  ventricles,  and  sometimes  into  the  subarachnoid  space. 

[In  six  fatal  cases  examined  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  the  venous  trunks  of 
the  cerebral  meninges  were  engorged,  but  there  was  no  congestion  of  the 
brain  substance.  Dr.  Flint  says  there  was  marked  cerebral  congestion  in 
ill  the  autopsies  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  which  he  saw.  In  Dr.  Levick's 
case,  reported  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Reports^  vol.  i,  the  vessels  of 
the  dura  mater  were  found  full  of  dark  liquid  blood,  which  was  easily 
pushed  along  by  the  handle  of  the  scalpeL  The  brain  was  softened,  break- 
ing down  with  its  own  weight,  or  by  the  slightest  pressure,  and  there  were 
myriads  of  minute  dull-red  points  on  the  broken  surfaces.  The  plexus 
choroides  was  of  a  dark  purple  hue ;  there  was  no  eflfiision  into  the  ven- 
tricles, and  on  the  under  surface  of  the  brain  a  little  uncoagulated  blood. 
The  liver  in  the  latter  case  was  full  of  liquid  blood,  which  poured  from  it, 
when  it  was  pressed,  like  water  from  a  saturated  sponge.  The  spleen  was 
of  the  usual  size,  and  of  very  nearly  natural  consistence. 

In  Dr.  Christian  Baiimler's  case  (one  of  heatstroke  in  a  sugar  refinery), 
the  veins  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  greatly  congested  ;  the  brain 
rather  moist,  with  large  blood-spots,  but  otherwise  normal  {Medical 
Gazette  and  Timesj  August  1,  1868).] 

The  blood  is  always  fluid  (Morehsad). 

[In  Dr.  Levick's  case  the  blood,  under  the  microscope,  exhibited  one 
or  two  rouleaux,  with  patches  of  irregularly-arranged,  shrivelled,  cre- 
nated  corpuscles;  its  reaction  was  faintly  alkaline.  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood 
found  the  blood  to  have  an  acid  reaction.] 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  various  agents  which  combine  to  produce  this  sin- 
gular affection  of  the  nervous  system.  The  phenomena  during  life 
and  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  in  accordance  with  oeath 
from  coma,  slowly  induced,  or  from  syncope.  The  manner  in 
which  heat  acts  in  the  production  of  such  asphyxia  as  is  seen  in 
cases  of  sunstroke  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  writers  on  the 
subject;  and  observations  are  very  much  to  be  desired  as  to  the 
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exact  range  of  temperature  of  the  body-heat  in  such  cases.  It  is 
known,  however,  to  be  excessive ;  and  the  increased  temperature  of 
the  blood,  which  results  from  prolonged  exposure  to  great  heat, 
must  have  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  constitution  during  the 
metamorphosis  of  tissue  going  on  under  such  circumstances.  In- 
tense heat  applied  to  the  whole  body  tends  to  produce  death  by 
syncofpe^  as  in  concussion  of  the  brain  (Alison).  Heat  acting  on  the 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerves,  and  accumulating  in  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  seems  to  do  in  sunstroke^  produces  such  an  efiect  on  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain,  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  of 
syncope  and  coma. 

The  pre-existing  cutaneous  derangement  in  all  the  cases,  the  total 
inaction  of  the  skin,  its  dryness  ana  intense  heat,  betoken  an  accu- 
mulation of  heat  in  the  blood  which  cannot  fail  to  influence  the 
delicate  textures  of  the  brain  and  lungs.  The  ^^embarrassed  and 
heavy  breathing ;"  the  "  sense  of  weight  over  the  sternum  "  (LoNO- 
more);  the  "  hurried  and  heavy  breathing  "  (Barclay^ ;  the  "catch- 
ing at  the  chest ;"  the  "  constricted  feeling,  as  if  or  approaching 
suffocation,  caused  by  wind  at  a  temperature  of  112°  Fahr. 
(McGrigor),  indicate  that  physiological  state  of  "  anxietas  "  which 
prompts  to  such  acts  of  inspiration  as  are  seen  on  the  approach  of 
syncope^  or  of  apncea^  from  depression  of  the  nervous  influence  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

Pollution  of  the  blood,  from  the  prolonged  continuance  of  func- 
tion under  such  circumstances  as  impair  the  normal  action  of  the 
skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidney,  produced  by  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions already  described,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  its 
severe  form,  denote  the  culmination  of  functional  efforts  to  get  rid 
of  the  rapidly  accumulating  elements  of  disintegration  which  must 
have  resulted, — as  indicated  by  progressive  emaciation,  augmenta- 
tion of  animal  heat,  and  total  8upi)re88ion  of  the  cutaneous  function. 
Cases  of  sunstroke  occurring  "  m  quarters  "  seem  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  die  from  comay  inducing  apnoea  ;  and  the  most  com- 
mon complication  is  undoubtedly  pulmonary  congestion  from  op- 
pression of  the  medulla  oblongata^  evidences  of  which  are  found  on 
post-mortem  examination  in  the  majority  of  fatal  cases,  as  orginally 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Marcus  Hill  {Indian  Annals^  vol.  iii,  October, 
1855);  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Longmore  {L  c,  vol.  vi,  July,  1859,  p. 
396).  In  those  cases  of  death  by  coma^  the  most  striking  point  m 
the  post-mortem  appearances  is  the  enormous  congestion  of  the 
lungs ;  in  which  Dr.  Parkes  remarks,  that  although  he  has  dis- 
sected men  in  a  very  large  number  of  diseases,  both  in  India  and  in 
England,  he  has  never  seen  anything  like  the  enormous  congestion 
observed  in  two  or  three  cases  of  this  kind  (Practical  Hygiene^  p.  346). 

Pulmonary  engorgement,  however,  is  not  always  present.  On  the 
march  and  in  the  field  the  functional  phenomena  are  chiefly  of  the 
cerebral,  spinal,  and  sympathetic  systems,  as  indicated  by  a  painful 
state  of  nervous  irritability  from  over-stimulation  of  intense  heat. 
The  long  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  camp  may 
account  for  the  more  constant  occurrence  of  their  congested  state 
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in  cases  of  sunstroke  in  the  field,  compared  with  such  cases  occurring 
in  quarters. 

The  pallor  of  the  face  and  of  the  surface  generally  seems  also  to 
he  more  an  attribute  of  the  disease  in  the  field  than  m  quarters,  the 
cases  being  probably  more  ansemic  in  the  field  and  more  plethoric 
in  quarters  (Barclay).  Practically,  it  has  been  observed,  as  Dr. 
Barclay  points  out,  that  there  are  at  least  four  different  ways  in 
which  death  may  occur  in  cases  of  sunstroke;  which  are  necessary 
to  be  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  line  of  treatment  necessary 
to  follow. 

(1.)  The  affections  of  the  nervous  system  alone,  more  particularly 
those  which  occur  during  active  exertion  "  in  the  sun,"  when  the 
intense  heat  acts  on  the  surface  with  the  greatest  power,  producing 
at  last  a  condition  similar  to  severe  concussion,  and  more  or  less 
instantaneous  death  by  syncope  (Alison,  Crawford,  Barclay,  Morb- 
hbad).  (2.)  Death  may  be  prolonged,  when  pulmonary  complication 
may  occur  from  destruction,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation,  and  death  by  asphyxia  ensues.  Or,  (3.)  There  may 
occur  cerebral  congestion,  and  death  by  coma.  These  states  may, 
and  generally  do,  coexist  together ;  and  symptoms  of  either  may 
predominate.  (4.)  Recovering  ifrom  the  immediate  effects  of  these 
conditions,  the  patient  ma^  die  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  a 
febrile  attack  succeeding,  with  serous  efiiiBion  witnin  the  cranium. 

[Dr.  James  J.  Levick,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Penn- 
tytvania  Hospital  Reports^  has  discriminated  between  two  pathological 
conditions,  which  are  usually  spoken  of,  and  described,  as  sunstroke.  In 
one,  there  is  simple  loss  of  nerve-force  caused  by  over-exertion  during 
exposure  to  a  high  heat.  It  happens  alike  in  the  open  air,  under  the 
almost  vertical  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  and  in  the  close  and  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  sugar  refinery,  furnace-room  of  steamers,  laundry,  and 
crowded  barracks.  Its  symptoms  are  a  feeble  and  moderately  frequent 
palse,  moist  skin,  head  generally  hotter  than  the  trunk,  little  or  no  change 
in  the  pupil,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope  on  the  slightest  exertion.  In  such 
cases  there  is  no  apparent  lesion  either  of  the  solids  or  of  the  blood,  and 
they  generally  recover  under  proper  treatment. 

But  another  and  severer  form  of  disorder  is  a  common  result  from  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  rays,  or  to  a  high  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  either 
within  or  without  doors.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  or  with  slight  premo- 
nition, as  giddiness,  confused  blending  of  colors,  and  sharp  pain  in  the 
head ;  the  subject  falls  unconscious,  with  stertorous  breathing,  restless- 
ness, and  convulsions..  The  skin  is  pungently  hot,  the  body-temperature 
ranges  from  104^  Fahr.  to  IIO^  Fahr.,  and  the  pulse  is  so  quick  that  it  often 
cannot  be  counted.  When  fatal  it  is  generally  within  six  hours  from  the 
seizure,  though  death  may  be  almost  immediate.  Its  victims  are  the 
Toang,  the  robust,  and  unacclimated.  Drs.  Levick,  Gerhard,  and  H.  C. 
Wood  hold  that  the  most  obvious,  and,  as  they  believe,  constant  and  es- 
sential pathological  condition  is  an  altered  state  of  the  blood ;  a  loss  of 
its  life,  seen  not  only  in  the  change  of  its  physical  properties,  in  the  non- 
coagulating  fibrine,  in  the  shrunken  corpuscles,  in  their  escape  from  the 
vessels,  forming  myriads  of  petechiie,  but  also  in  its  rapid  putrefaction, 
beginning  even  before  general  death  had  occurred.  To  this  form  of  sun- 
stroke Dr.  George  B.  Wood  has  given  the  name  of  Heat  Fever^  and  Dr. 
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Levick  believes  that, "  whether  determined  by  the  resemblance  of  its  symp- 
toms during  life  or  of  its  phenomena  in  death,  it  finds  its  proper  nosologi- 
cal classification  in  close  association  with  typhus  fever,  spotted  or  pete- 
chial fever,  and  the  plague"  (Z.  c,  p. 383.)] 

Causes — ^Heat,  and  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  nature  already 
indicated,  seem  to  concur  with  the  following  predisposing  circum- 
stances to  induce  cases  of  sunstroke :  (1.)  Pletnora  and  unacclima- 
tion ;  (2.)  Debilitating  causes  of  every  kind,  particularly  such  as 
lower  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system  or  increase  its  irritability, 
e.  g.j  excessive  fatigue  and  prolonged  exposure  in  extreme  tempera- 
ture, prolonged  marches,  bad  ventilation  in  tropical  temperatures ; 
(3.)  A  febrile  state,  from  whatever  cause.  As  a  general  rule,  Dr. 
barclay  found  that  plethoric  men  incur  greater  aanger  from  ex- 
posure than  others ;  (4.)  Intemperate  habits ;  (5.)  Exposure  to  an 
atmosphere  highly  charged  with  electricity  (Ceawford,  Barclay); 
(6.)  During  the  season  of  prevalence  of  sunstroke  the  temperature 
would  seem  to  have  ranged  from  96°  to  120°  Fahr.  in  the  shade — 
extremes  of  atmospheric  heat  chiefly  observed  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  Central  India,  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Scinde,  and  the 
Pumaub  (Morbhbad,  L  c,  p.  615J. 

The  eftects  of  the  constant  stimulation  of  excessive  heat  in  pro- 
ducing nervous  irritability  and  perviffilium  cannot  be  doubted 
Od^ARCH,  Barclay),  and  Indian  medical  officers  can  bear  witness, 
rrom  personal  experience,  to  the  extreme  misery  resulting  from 
such  excessive  stimulation,  in  combination  with  the  conditions 
already  mentioned. 

[The  ofScial  statistics  of  sunstroke  in  the  United  States  Armies  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  civil  war  were :  For  the  year  ending  June,  1862, 
420  cases  and  17  deaths,  of  which  there  were  in  the  Atlantic  Region  253 
cases  and  7  deaths,  in  the  Central  Region  163  cases  and  9  deaths,  and  in 
the  Pacific  Region  4  cases  and  1  death.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1863, 
there  were  1199  cases  and  57  deaths,  of  which  651  cases  and  15  deaths 
were  in  the  Atlantic  Region,  547  cases  and  42  deaths  in  the  Central 
Region,  and  one  case  and  no  death  in  the  Pacific  Region  {Circular  No. 
6,  Surgeon-GeneraVs  Office^  November,  1865.) 

During  nineteen  months,  January,  1862,  to  July,  1863,  64  cases  of  sun- 
stroke were  recorded  in  the  field  reports  of  the  Confederate  forces  serving 
in  Virginia;  16  in  North  Carolina;  33  in  the  department  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida ;  13  amongst  the  forces  serving  along  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico,  and  58  amongst  the  large  armies,  in  and  about  Vicksburg,  and 
in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ;  or  184  cases  in  an 
average  monthly  mean  strength  of  160,231  officers  and  men — eleven-hun- 
dredths  of  1  per  cent. 

For  the  following  tables  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Elisha  Habbis,  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Health. 
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Tablb  BHOwmo  THS  KmiBBR  or  Deaths  from  Sunstbokb  m  the 
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Treatment — Keeping  in  view  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  the 
various  modes  in  whicn  death  may  approach,  the  line  of  treatment 
may  be  indicated  as  follows,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Barclay : 

W  ith  regard  to  the  class  of  cases  in  whicn  death  tends  to  occur 
suddenly  from  syncope^  there  is  little  opportunity  afibrded  for  treat- 
ment ;  but  the  measures  indicated  are — the  cdd  doucfie^  keeping  the 
surface  wet  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  or  assiduously  fanned, 
exclusion  of  light  as  far  as  possible,  the  immediate  employment  of 
stimulants,  external  and  internal,  by  the  rectum  as  well  as  by  the 
mouth.  JDep^etory  measures  of  any  kind  are  not  to  be  thought  of.  In 
the  less  rapidly  decisive  cases  prompt  treatment  is  of  the  greatest 
use ;  while  delay  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger.  The  patient 
must  be  immediately  stripped  of  his  outer  clothing ;  and,  being  placed 
in  a  semi-recumbent  position,  the  cold  douche  is  to  be  applied,  from 
a  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  over  his  head  and  along  ms  spine  and 
chest,  his  extremities  being  at  the  same  time  sponged  over  with  (k)ld 
water.  Relaxation  of  the  pupil  is  the  first  symptom  that  shows 
the  good  effect  of  the  treatment,  which  may  require  to  be  repeated 
several  times,  on  account  of  returning  insensibility;  but  if  there  is 
any  evidence  of  failure  of  the  pulse,  this  treatment  must  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head  is  then  all  that  can 
be  borne.  The  hair  is  to  be  cut  short  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a 
blister  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  surface  having  previously 
been  well  sponged  over  with  the  acetum  lyttce.  When  the  first  vio- 
lence of  the  attack  is  subdued,  increasing  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
result  may  be  indulged  in  so  soon  as  vesication  takes  place;  and  in 
cases  where  insensibility  recurs  after  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  it  may  be  removed  by  the  application  of  a  second  blister  to 
the  vertex ;  and  which  may  be  again  repeated,  there  being  no  doubt 
as  to  the  good  effect  it  produces.  A  blister  may  also  sometimes  be 
applied  along  the  spine  in  the  worst  cases.  Stimulation  by  the  use 
of  the  electro-galvanic  current,  with  the  moist  sponges  appUed  along 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  epigastrium,  ought  also  to  be  em- 
ployed. Sinapisms  ought  generally  to  be  applied  to  the  extremities, 
ana  to  the  chest  or  sides. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  employment  of  the  douche,  a  strong 

Eurgative  enema  ought  to  be  given,  those  of  a  stimulant  nature 
eing  preferred  (such  as  those  indicated  at  page  327).    But  as  the 
enema  may  have  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  any  effect  is 

Eroduced  on  the  bowels,  it  may  be  advisable  to  let  the  first  enema 
e  of  a  simple  purgative  character ;  and  afterwards  let  it.be  followed 
up  by  turpentine  enemata. 

If  cerebral  congestion  is  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  eyes  already 
described,  a  few  leeches  to  the  temples  may  relieve  the  congestion 
(LoNGMORB,  Barclay)  ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  among  oincers  of 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  against  the  employ- 
ment of  bloodletting  by  venesection,  even  in  severe  cases.  In  all 
the  cases  which  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  has  been  employed, 
it  seems  to  have  been  generally  hurtful,  and  to  have  hastened  the 
fatal  termination. 
In  cases  where  the  breathing  is  much  oppressed,  and  the  bronchial 
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tubes  loaded  with  mucns,  the  patient  should  be  turned  occasionally 
over  on  his  face  and  side. 

In  the  convulsive  form  of  the  disease,  where  the  greatest  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  prevails,  the  douche  is  found  to  be  in- 
admissible, firom  the  agony  which  it  occasions ;  and  in  such  cases 
Dr.  Barclay  has  found  ^reat  benefit  from  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form. After  a  few  inspirations  the  convulsions  for  the  most  part 
ceased,  and  sleep  was  very  easily  induced ;  but  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, after  a  considerable  interval  of  consciousness,  febrile  symp- 
toms increased  in  severity,  coma  supervened  (probably  effusion 
having  occurred  within  the  cranium),  and  was  followed  by  death. 
But  the  cases  in  which  chloroform  can  be  used  are  comparatively 
few ;  and  very  great  care  is  necessary  in  its  employment,  so  that  the 
inhalation  may  be  suspended  at  once,  as  soon  as  any  effect  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  pulse.  [The  internal  administration  of  chloroform 
has  been  recommended,  and  used  with  alleged  success,  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Merrill,  of  New  York,  and  others.] 

[In  the  first  form  of  sunstroke,  that  in  which  the  afflected  person  is 
^  only  overcome  by  the  heat,"  from  its  exhausting  action  upon  the  ner- 
TOQB  system,  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  the  free  use  of  stimu- 
laQts,  best  administered  by  the  rectum,  and  moderate  cold  affusion  to  the 
head^  carefully  watching  that  it  does  not  increase  the  symptoms  of  pros- 
tration, are  aU  that  is  necessary.  The  tendency  to  death,  in  such  cases, 
is  by  cardiac  sjmcope,  and  when  not  immediately  fatal,  they  will  generally 
recover  under  this  treatment. 

In  the  second  form,  where,  it  would  seem,  the  blood  is,  from  the  outset, 
seriously  compromised,  with  an  increased  body-temperature  as  a  constant 
symptom,  the  proper  principle  of  management  is  to  obtain  a  rapid  and 
considerable  reduction  of  the  blood-heat.  The  best  manner  of  doing  this 
must  depend  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  subject,  the  state  of  the 
circulation,  and  the  thermometric  indications.  Either  tepid  bod^^-baths 
with  cold  af!\ision  to  the  head  and  back  of  neck,  or  general  cold  affusions, 
or  cold  whole-baths,  may  be  used,  to  reduce  excessive  temperature.  Dr. 
Levick  (Penn.  Hasp,  Bep.^  1868,  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences^  October,  1866), 
recommends  rubbing  the  whole  body  over  with  pieces  of  ice,  as  large  as 
can  be  conveniently  handled,  and  keei^ng  pieces  in  the  axilla,  until  there 
it  returning  consciousness,  which  may  not  be  for  several  hours;  after 
which  iced  wine  and  water  may  be  given.  Of  7  cases  of  heatstroke 
treated  in  this  way,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  during  the  summer  of 
1866,  6  got  well,  while  of  12  cases  treated  with  stimulants  by  the  mouth 
and  rectum,  cold  afi^isions  and  full  bath,  7  died.  The  ice  treatment  was 
suggested  and  first  carried  out  with  happy  results  by  Dr.  B.  Darrach  (Am. 
Jour.  Med.  Sciences^  January,  1859). 

The  sequelae  of  sunstroke — persisting  headache,  fixed  or  shifting,  pain 
in  the  back,  choreic  trouble,  especially  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  convul- 
sive disorder,  mental  weakness — require  rest,  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  skin,  and  change  of  climate.  Dr.  McLean  recommends,  when  the 
pain  is  fixed  and  severe,  long-continued  counter-irritation  of  the  nape,  and 
a  course  of  iodide  of  potassium,  lie  says :  At  Netley  during  the  invalid- 
ing season  we  are  never  without  such  cases,  and  very  obstinate  and  in- 
tractable some  of  them  are.  1  have  seen  some  men  discharged  quite  un- 
relieved hy  treatment  (/.  c,  p.  165).] 
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Measures  for  fhe  Preyention  of  SuDstroke.— (1.)  All  we^k  and  sickly 
men  should  be  weeded  out  and  left  behind,  if  a  march  is  to  be  under- 
taken during  hot  weather  in  India;  (2)  The  costume  should  be  suit- 
able for  the  early  morning  hours  before  sunrise,  as  well  as  for  the 
scorching  period  which  follows,  when  the  men  are  for  the  most  part 
in  their  tents.  It  should  consist  of  materials  of  slow  conducting 
power,  of  a  color  by  which  heat  is  not  readily  absorbed,  and  shoula 
be  as  loose  and  liffht  as  possible.  A  flannel  shirt  should  be  worn,  to 
prevent  the  men  being  exposed  to  sudden  chills,  and  a  flannel  belt 
round  the  loins  may  he  worn  with  advantage,  except  in  the  hottest 
weather.  The  shirt-collar  should  either  be  open,  or  made  so  wide 
as  to  prevent  all  risk  of  its  pressing  injuriously  on  the  veins  of  the 
neck.  Above  all,  some  other  form  of  knapsack  should  be  devised 
than  that  at  present  in  use.  Competent  authorities,  strongly  urged 
by  Dr.  Parkes,  have  devised  a  pack  which  is  a  ^reat  improvement 
on  that  now  in  use,  and  which  does  away  with  the  use  of  cross 
belts  over  the  chest,  so  injurious  to  the  functions  of  the  organs 
within  the  chest.  The  march  ought  not  to  be  commenced  too  early 
in  the  morning.  The  troops  should  be  on  the  new  ground  about  an 
liour  after  sunrise,  and  the  pace  should  never  exceed  three  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour.  There  should  be  a  halt  for  seven  or  eight  min- 
utes every  hour,  or  oftener  if  the  men  are  exhausted,  and  a  longer 
halt  half  way,  when  each  man  should  have  a  cup  of  coflfee  ana  a 
biscuit.  They  ought  also  to  have  their  ration  before  starting  in 
the  morning.  An  ample  supply  of  water  should  be  provided  for 
the  men  by  "  bheesties"  being  attached  to  each  company,  and  alwajrs 
compelled  to  march  with  it.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  fall  out 
without  being  accompanied  by  a  non-commissioned  officer,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  bring  him  to  a  medical  officer  at  once,  if  sick, 
and  if  not,  to  brine  him  up  to  the  column  at  the  halt.  All  men  so 
fallinff  out  should  oe  brought  up  to  hospital  tents  for  examination 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  camp.  The  men 
should  carry  nothing  on  the  march  but  their  rifles  and  ammunition, 
— the  quantity  of  the  latter  being  kept  as  small  as  is  consistent  with 
safety.  They  should  be  allowed  to  march  "easy"  and  loosely  clad, 
more  particularly  in  passing  through  jungles  or  ravines.  !No  halt 
shoula  ever  take  place  on  such  ground  when  better  may  be  had 
within  a  moderate  distance.  When  the  sun  is  up,  halts  should  be 
so  timed  that  shelter  may  be  obtained  by  open  topes  of  trees. 
Camps  should  be  formed  on  as  high  and  open  ground  as  possible. 
The  sites  for  camps  in  India,  marked  out  by  the  "  official  pillars, 
are  generally  the  most  objectionable  that  could  have  been  selected 
(Barclay,  Indian  Sanitary  Commissioners,  and  others).  As  much 
space  should  be  allowed  between  the  t^nts  as  the  ground  will  admit 
of.  Tents  should  be  pitched  as  speedily  as  possible,  camels  and  ele- 
phants beinff  providea  for  their  transport, — carts  never.  ^^Kus-kus^^ 
mats  should  be  kept  constantly  wet. 

Troops  in  the  field  durine  the  continuance  of  the  hot  winds  in 
India  should  have  the  best  description  of  tents  that  can  be  got  for 
hospital  purposes,  and  be  provided  with  the  best  known  means  for 
keeping  tnem  cool.    An  abundant  supply  of  water  in  camp  is  of  the 
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ntmoBt  importanoe,  care  bein^  taken  that  the  bags  containing  it  are 
in  good  repair,  hung  up  within  easy  reach  of  the  men,  and  kept 
always  filled  with  water.  Sentries  should  be  under  cover  during 
the  neat  of  the  day ;  and  the  men  should  be  instructed,  whenever 
they  go  oat  in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  to  put  a  wetted  towel 
or  uuck  handkerchief  over  the  head,  under  the  cap,  and  around  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  f^ce.  The  men  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
exercise  during  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  leave 
their  tents,  so  as  to  permit  of  their  thorough  ventilation;  and 
wherever  it  is  practicaole,  bathing  should  not  be  omitted. 

Rations  of  spirits  ought  certainly  to  be  discontinued  in  India. 
It  may  be  a  question  as  to  what  should  be  substitued  instead ;  but 
all  authorities  are  aneed  that  the  svstem  of  ^^  spirit  rations  "  tends 
to  convert  young  soldiers  into  drunkardB. 

The  sleeplessness  which  sometimes  is  a  premonitory  symptom  of 
the  disease  has  been  relieved  by  opium,  provided  there  were  no  evi- 
dence of  commencing  insensibility^  ana  followed  by  a  purge,  if  neces- 
sary (M.  Wrench,  late  12th  R.  Lancers). 


INSANITY. 

Definition. — A  mental  state  in  which  ads  of  Conception^  Judgm^ntj 
or  Seasoning  persistently  express  themselves  as  different  from  the  states 
of  Feeling  and  modes  of  Thought  usual  to  the  individual  in  health 
^MBs).  There  is  then  a  dejicientj  impaired^  or  perverted  power  of  the 
Willy  or  an  uncontrolled  violence  of  the  Emotions^  with  perverted  Sensa- 
tions and  Instincts.  Such  complex  mental  states  are  separately  or  con- 
jointiy  produced  by  disease  of  the  brain^  ordinarily  of  insidious  approach^ 
aenermly  withoiU  fever ^  and  resulting  from  specific  morbid  action  of  the 
hemispherical  ganglia^  and  tending  to  become  chronic  or  persistent.  Such 
conditions  render  the  patient  legally  an  irresponsible  being j  and  unfit 
Aim  eventually  for  the  performance  of  (he  social  and  political  duties  of 
life  (EsQUiBOL,  WiNSLOW,  BucKNiLL,  Tukb). 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — Many  theories  have  been  pro- 
pounded to  explain  the  nature  of  Insanity.  They  may  be  resolved 
into  two,  as  at  present  entertained,  namely, — (1.)  The  metaphysical^ 
functional^  or  spiritucd  theory ;  and  (2.)  The  cerefrral  theory. 

The  "functional"  or  "spiritual"  theory,  which  inculcates  the 
belief  that  Insanity  is  an  anection  of  the  immaterial  principle,  is  at 
variance  with  all  reasoning.  Such  a  belief  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
positive,  well-recognized,  undeniable  data.  It  is  an  almost  universal 
Delief  that  the  brain  is  the  material  instrument  by  which  that 
thinking  principle,  the  Mind,  manifests  itself,  whether  it  be  by  the 
nnseen  phenomena  of  Conception^  Judamentj  Heasonina^  and  Instinct^ 
or  by  tne  more  obviously  expressed  phenomena  of  Volition^  Emotion^ 
and  Sensation.  To  consider,  then,  those  subjective  phenomena  which 
collectively,  in  their  various  manifestations,  constitute  "  Mind " — 
an  immaterial  essence — as  liable  to  disease  apart  from  all  derange- 
ment of  the  material  organ,  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  so 
closely  and  indissolubly  united — is  to  believe  in  a  most  incongruous, 
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unphilosophical,  unphysiological  doctrine.  The  more  consiBtent 
theory  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  cerebral  theory ;  and  which  is 
now  entertained  by  most  of  those  eminent  physicians  who  have 
made  Insanity  a  special  stndy  and  subject  of  treatment.  Among 
the  most  able  exponents  of  this  theory  in  our  country  may  be  men- 
tioned Drs.  Forbes  Winslow,  Bushnan,  ConoUy,  John  Charles  Buck- 
nill,  Daniel  H.  Tuke,  Lay  cock,  and  Lauder  Lindsay ;  and  firom  their 
lucid  descriptions  of  the  insane  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  ac- 
count of  Lisanity,  sufficient  for  the  scope  of  this  text-book. 

The  belief  which  this  so-called  cerebral  theonr  inculcates  is,  that 
the  instrument  through  which  the  phenomena  of  Mind  are  expressed 
is  the  part  diseased ; — that  the  encephalic  nervous  textures  are  pri- 
marily implicated.  And  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  pathology  of 
disease  in  every  other  organ  and  texture  of  the  body,  tnat  the  part 
may  be  diseased  without  our  means  and  instruments  of  research 
bein^  able  as  yet  to  demonstrate  such  morbid  state  to  the  senses, 
the  aiseased  state  being  expressed  through  one  or  more  disordered 
functions  of  the  frame  ;  so  is  it  with  the  brain.  It  is  an  organ  of 
such  exquisite  delicacy,  both  of  structure  and  of  function,  that  im- 
portant and  extensive  structural  changes  may,  and  often  do  exist, 
which  neither  our  naked  eyesight  nor  our  touch  can  appreciate,  and 
which  can  only  sometimes  be  demonstrated,  if  at  all,  by  various 
complex  methods  of  research. 

In  those  cases,  also,  of  Insanity,  where  the  manifestations  of  the 
mental  phenomena  are  simply  disordered  and  perverted,  but  not 
abolished,  it  is  consistent  witn  the  known  pathology  of  disease  in 
other  parts  to  expect  the  very  dightest  structural  chan^,  such  as 
may  rather  be  expressed  as  a  tendency  to  those  morphological  lesions 
which  occur  between  the  blood  and  the  elements  of  texture,  and 
which  are  only  manifested  through  vital  phenomena — ^insidious, 
because  unseen  in  their  approach — and  often  inappreciable  after 
death  to  the  most  experienced  observers.  Analogous  to  this  morbid 
state  in  the  nerve-tissue  of  the  brain  is  the  local  morbid  state  which 
attends  that  complex  morbid  process  known  as  inflammation^  and  to 
that  essential  part  of  it  to  which  Virchow  gives  the  nanfe  of  paren- 
chymatous. It  is  expressed  in  the  altered  vital  morphological  phe- 
nomena between  the  blood  and  the  minute  elements  of  tissue,  and 
which,  in  some  textures,  has  been  appreciated  by  the  microscope  as 
a  mere  "cloudy  swelling"  of  the  minute  elements  of  tissue,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  cartilage  and  in  some  of  the  so-called  non-vascular 
tissues. 

The  phenomena  of  Insanity  also  offer  the  most  conclusive  data 
showing  that  the  brain-tissue  is  impaired,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  the  manifestations  of  Insanity  obviously  yield  to  remedies. 

Those  pathological  doctrines  are,  moreover,  always  to  be  regarded 
with  distrust  whose  tendency  is  to  hold  out  no  hope  of  cure.  ISuch  is 
the  tendency  of  the  metaphysical  theory  of  insanity. 

Believing  in  the  cerebral  dortrine^  and  acting  upon  it,  the  prospects 
of  cure  are  hopeful,  if  the  case  is  diagnosed  early^  and  remedies  are 
jvdidoudy  applied. 
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^^If  cases  of  Insanity  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  medical  treat- 
ment in  the  earlier  stages,  or  even  within  a  few  months  of  the  attack, 
Insanity,  unless  the  result  of  severe  injury  to  the  head,  or  connected 
with  a  peculiar  conformation  of  chest  and  cranium,  and  an  hereditary 
diathesis,  is  as  easily  curable  as  any  other  form  of  bodily  disease  for  the 
treaimerU  of  which  we  apply  the  resources  of  our  art "  (Winslow). 

It  is  a  serious  error,  on  the  one  hand,  to  act  upon  the  belief  that 
vhysic  cannot  make  a  man  think  otherwise^  when  "  one  man  thinks 
himself  a  kin^,  another  a  cobbler,  and  another  that  he  can  govern" 
the  world  with  his  little  finffer."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
erroneous  to  act  upon  the  belief, "  that  no  man  was  ever  reason^  into 
Insanity  or  reasoned  out  of  it"  It  is  only  by  a  proper  combination 
of  medical  and  moral  treatment  that  the  first  manifestations  of  In- 
sanity are  to  be  controlled  and  ultimately  effaced. 

^^  The  existence  of  so  vast  an  amount  of  incurable  Insanity  within  the 
wards  of  our  national  and  private  asylums  is  a  fact  pregnant  with  im- 
portant truths.  In  the  history  of  these  unhappy  persons — these  lost  and 
rained  minds — ^we  read  recorded  the  sad,  melancholy,  and  lamentable 
results  of  either  a  total  neglect  of  all  efficient  curative  treatment  at  a 
period  when  it  might  have  arrested  the  onward  advance  of  the  cerebral 
mischiefs  and  maintained  Reason  upon  her  seat,  or  of  the  use  of  injudi- 
cious and  unjustifiable  measures  of  treatment  under  mistaken  notions  of 
the  nature  and  pathology  of  the  disease.  .  .  .  Experience  irresistibly 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  often  in  our  power  the  means  of 
caring  Insanity,  even  after  it  has  been  of  some  years'  duration,  if  we 
cbtain  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  physical  and  mental  aspects  of  the 
CMe,  and  perseveringly  and  continuously  apply  remedial  measures  for  its 
removaV^  (Winslow  in  Lettsomian  Lecture^  pp.  59,  61). 

The  testimony  from  morbid  anatomy  which  illustrates  the  pa- 
thology of  Insanity,  and  which  more  directly  supports  the  cerebral 
theory,  is  that  which  has  resulted  from  observations  made  upon  the 
hulk  of  the  brain,  upon  its  absolute  and  specific  weight,  and  upon  the 
relative  bulk  and  weight  of  the  eray  and  white  substance  of  which 
it  is  composed.  The  original  oDservations  of  Dr.  Bucknill  with 
regard  to  the  insane^  and  of  Dr.  Sankey  with  regard  to  the  sane^ 
famishing  especially  valuable  data  for  comparison,  are  those  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  initiative  of  observations  from  which  we 
hope  yet  to  learn  much.  Dr.  David  Skae,  of  the  Morningside 
Asylum,  near  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Boyd,  of  the  Somerset  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  have  more  recently  confirmed  some  of  these  ob- 
servations, already  noticed  at  page  270,  et  seq.^  and  have  in  some 
measure  extended  them.  Such  observations  show  generally, — (1.) 
That  the  absolute  weight  of  the  brain  is  slightly  increased  in  the 
insane — &  conclusion  wnich  is  also  consistent  with  the  fact,  estab-* 
lished  esjjecially  by  Bucknill,  that  in  many  cases  of  Insanity  the 
absolute  size  of  the  brain  is  materially  diminished  relatively  to  the 
capacity  of  the  cranium.  (2.)  This  increase  in  absolute  weight  ap- 
pears to  depend  chiefly  on  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  cerebel- 
lum compared  with  the  pons  Varolii^  the  medulla  oblongata^  and  the 
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cerebrum.  The  general  result  is,  that  the  cerebellum  in  the  insane 
is  heavier  in  relation  to  the  cerebrum  than  it  is  in  the  sane.  (3.) 
Dr.  Boyd  records  the  singular  fact  that  almost  invariably  the 
weight  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  exceeds  that  of  the  right  by 
at  least  the  eighth  of  an  ounce  (Koyal  Society,  Feb.  28, 1861 ;  also, 
Med.-Chir.  TVans.^  vol.  xxxix).  (4.)  On  arranging  the  weight  of  the 
brain  according  to  the  form  of  Insanity  under  which  the  patients 
labored,  the  following  average  results  were  obtained: 

Aysraoe  Weight  of  the  Evcephalon. 

In  Mania, 54  ounces  11}  drachms. 

In  Monomania, 51       "        11^       " 

In  Dementia 60      «*         Mr    " 

In  General  Ptiralytia, 49      *•       12JV    " 

The  absolute  weight,  therefore,  is  greatest  in  m/iniaj  and  least  in 
the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  ;  while  also  the  cerebellum  de- 
creases similarly  in  weight  through  the  same  series,  with  the  excep- 
tion, that  in  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  it  presents  the 
highest  average.  Generally  it  appears  that  in  cases  oi  ojcvXe  mania 
(which  is  a  form  of  Insanity  generally  of  comparativelv  short  dura- 
tion^ there  is  the  smallest  amount  of  increase  m  the  relative  weight 
of  tne  cerebellum ;  while  in  general  paralysis — ^a  disease  of  more  pro- 
longed duration — the  greatest  increase  takes  place.  (5.)  The  result-s 
of  observations  in  the  specific  gravity  both  of  the  gray  and  white 
matters  of  the  brain  show  an  increase  in  the  insane  compared  with 
the  same  textures  in  the  sane  (Saneey,  Skae).  (6.)  It  is  consistent 
also  with  the  records  of  these  observers  that  the  mode  of  death  has 
an  influence  upon  the  specific  gravity ;  and,  generally,  it  may  be 
stated  that  when  cerebral  symptoms  are  well  marked,  such  as  by 
convulsions,  strabismus,  and  the  like,  and  when  the  case  terminates 
by  coma  or  by  apnoea^  the  specific  gravity  is  higher  than  when  the 
symptoms  are  associated  with  exhausting  disease,  such  as  phthisis, 
and  when  the  case  terminates  fatally  by  ancemia  or  asthenia.  The 
high  specific  gravity  of  the  gray  and  white  matter  in  the  former 
class  of  cases  averaged  1.041,  while  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the 
whole  brain  in  similar  cases,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Bucknifl,  varied  from 
1.040  to  1.052;  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  healthy 
brain  being  only  1.036.  (7.)  Dr.  Bucknill's  more  recent  observations 
show  the  most  essential  change  to  consist  in  shrinking  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  with  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells,  or  a  rela- 
tive atrophy  of  its  substance  by  a  deposit  of  inert  matter  (Med.- 
Chir.  Review^  Jan.,  1855).  (8.)  On  comparing  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  gray  substance  in  the  diflTerent  forms  of  mental  disease,  the 
lowest  appears  to  occur  in  cases  of  dementia^  where,  however,  it  is 
0.003  above  the  average  in  the  sane.    The  next  highest  specific 

Savity  occurs  in  cases  of  melancholia^  the  next  in  general  paralysis^ 
e  next  in  mania^  and  the. highest  in  epilepsy.  In  some  of  these, 
however,  and  probably  in  all,  the  mode  of  death  appears  to  influence 
the  specific  gravity.  For  instance,  in  the  paralysis  of  the  insane  ter- 
minating by  co)rui  or  apnoea^  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  brain 
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has  been  1.040 ;  while  in  similar  cases  terminating  by  syncope  or 
asthenia^  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  brain  has  not  exceeded 
the  average,  nor  gone  beyond  1.039.  The  average  specific  gravity 
of  the  white  substance  is  lowest  in  cases  of  mania^  next  in  dementia^ 
hieher  m  general  paralysis^  higher  still  in  monomania^  and  highest  in 
emepay  {JEdin.  Monthly  Jcmr.  of  Med.  Science^  October,  1854). 

The  general  results  of  the  more  crude  examinations  of  the  cranium 
and  its  contents  in  cases  of  Insanity,  in  this  and  other  countries, 
show  that,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  there  are  found  some 
degree  of  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  serous  efi'usions 
into  the  subarachnoid  tissue,  into  the  ai^chnoid  sac  and  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  or  of  serum  with  lymph  more  or  less  gelatiniform,  ac- 
companied sometimes  with  increased,  sometimes  with  diminished 
vascularity  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  thickening  and  adhesion 
of  dura  mater j  gritty  state  of  the  pia  mater ^  turgescence  of  cerebral 
vessels,  or  of  puncta  vasculosa.  Lesions  are  also  more  frequently 
found  at  the  anterior  and  superior  portions  than  at  the  base  ^f  the 
brain.  Some  cases  prove  fatal  by  a  series  of  apoplectic  seizures 
when  the  bloodvessels  are  extremely  atheromatous.  In  that  specific 
form  of  paralysis  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  insane  there  also 
appears  to  exist  a  peculiar  softening  of  the  gray  matter,  not  indi- 
cated by  any  change  appreciable  to  the  eye,  but  by  layers  of  the 
gray  matter  stripping  off  easily  with  the  membranes,  to  which  it 
often  adheres;  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  gray  matter  is 
broken  up  bv  a  stream  of  water ;  and  by  changes  in  the  contents  of 
the  brain-cells,  as  observed  microscopically.  The  morbid  state  of 
the  brain  in  the  insane  may  extend  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the 
gray  matter  composing  the  hemispherical  ganglia ;  but  the  whole 
of  these  ganglia  are  generally  more  or  less  implicated,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  tubular  fibres  passing  from  the  hemispheres  through 
the  vesicular  neurine.  Dr.  Lindsay  has  noticed  (Edematous  soften- 
ing of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  in  certain  of  the  cases  he  has 
examined.  Such  cnanges  are  generally  associated  with  great  vital 
and  nervous  depression.  In  a  valuable  paper  "  On  the  Blood  in  the 
Insane,"  Dr.  Lindsay  has  shown  that  although  the  blood  is  in  some 
cases  characterized  by  particular  morbid  states,  such  states  are 
nevertheless  not  peculiar  to  insanity.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  save 
in  extreme  and  exceptional  cases,  there  are  no  specific  abnormalities 
of  the  urine  ^  bloody  post-mortem  appearances^  craniological  measurements^ 
or  o{  facial  characteristics  in  the  insane  as  compared  with  the  sane. 
With  regard  to  the  urine,  the  same  industrious  observer  remarks, 
that  his  results  difier  widely  from  those  published  by  Dr.  Suther- 
land and  other  eminent  authorities,  especially  as  regards  the  view 
concerning  the  elimination  of  phosphates^  and  the  connection  of  such 
elimination  with  Insanity  (Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^  July, 
1856,  p.  488).  The  general  result  of  his  experience  is  that  there  is 
virtually  no  special  or  distinctive  Pathology  of  Insanity* 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  view  that  crude  morbid  appearances 
occurring  in  the  Insane  are  also  found  more  or  less  freouently  in 
the  brains  of  persons  who  have  died  of  other  diseases^  and  without 
any  manifestations  of  mental  impairment  of  the  nature  of  insanity. 
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Causes. — In  modern  times  Insanity  is  a  disease  unhappily  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  extending  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  civilization.  It  does  certainly  appear, 
m>m  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Winslow,  in  The  Journal  of 
Psychological  Medicine  for  July,  1857,  that  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  are  not  only  of  more  freauent  occurrence,  but 
that  a  certain  unfavorable  type  of  cerebral  disorganization  tends 
to  develop  itself  in  the  present  day.  This  type  of  cerebral  disorder 
may  be  characterized  as  being— (1.)  Insidious  in  its  approach ;  (2.) 
Tending  to  that  form  of  Insanity  which  frequently  terminates  by 
suicide ;  or  (3.)  Leads  at  an  early  age  to  softening  of  the  brain,  at 
an  age — ^the  prime  of  life — when  tne  Intellect  ought  to  be  in  an 
active  and  vigorous  condition  of  exercise  and  of  health. 

The  remote  causes  of  Insanity  are  of  a  Moral  or  Physical  nature. 
Of  the  patients  principally  admitted  into  the  different  hospitals  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  about  one-tenth  have  their  insane  6tat« 
attributed  to  falls,  blows  on  the  head,  the  abuse  of  mercury,  of 
other  Physical  causes  not  determined.  The  remainder  of  the  cases 
have  their  insane  condition  ascribed  to  Moral  influences — ^as  re- 
ligion, having  been  crossed  in  love,  jealousy,  family  disputes  and 
family  cares,  reverses  of  fortune,  wounded  pride,  disappointed  am- 
bition, anger,  fright,  excess  of  study,  libertinage,  and  drui^en- 
ness.  It  is  sometimes  difficult,  if  it  is  always  desirable,  to  separate 
Physical  from  Moral  causes  in  our  speculations  on  the  Etiology  of 
Insanity.  The  action  of  Moral  influences  in  producing  insamty  is 
so  striking  that  the  passing  events  of  the  day  often  impress  upon 
the  disease  its  peculiar  characteristic.  When  magic  and  witch- 
craft were  believed  in,  Europe  was  overrun  with  persons  who  sup- 
?>8ed  themselves  possessed  by  the  devil.  When  the  Pope  was  at 
aris,  that  singular  event  caused  many  religious  monomaniacs, — a 
form  of  Insanity,  says  Esquirol,  which  shortly  after  disappeared. 

The  causes  of  Insanity  are  of  a  nature  producing  in  the  patient, 
in  the  first  instance,  emotional  changes  only,  either  by  the  sudden 
and  violent  agitation  of  the  Passions,  or  by  the  long-continued  in- 
fluence of  circumstances  operating  more  insidiously  upon  the  Mind, 
and  producing  an  habitual  state  of  abnormal  feeling.  There  is  no 
description  of  Insanity  which,  if  traced  to  its  source,  may  not  be 
found  either  to  consist  in  perverted  Emotion,  or  to  emanate  from 
that  origin  TBucknill  in  Med.-Chir,  Review  for  January,  1854).  Dr. 
Hood's  statistics  give  the  proportions  as  follows :  Moral  causes^ 
such  as  anxiety,  grief,  uncontrolled  Emotions,  in  40.8  per  cent,  of 
the  males,  and  32.7  per  cent,  among  females.  Physical  causes^  in 
19.8  per  cent,  of  males,  and  21  per  cent,  of  females.  The  chief  of 
these  Physical  causes  are  dd  a^Cy  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  bodily 
illness,  and  the  critical  period  m  females. 

The  principal  predisposing  causes  are  age^  seXy  hereditary  descenty 
and  disease. 

Aae. — ^Infancy  is  nearly  exempted  from  madness,  and  so  also  is 
chilahood,  except  in  congenital  cases.  Esquirol,  however,  gives 
the  case  of  a  child  between  five  and  ten  years  old,  whose  mono- 
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mania  lay  in  attempting  to  destroy  both  her  father  and  mother. 
Insanity,  however,  as  a  eeneral  principle,  seldom  breaks  out  till 
after  puberty,  when  the  r  assions  are  fully  developed.  Dr.  Thup- 
nam's  table  shows  that  the  greatest  liability  to  the  disease  exists 
at  the  ages  between  twenty  and  thirty ;  while  the  statistics  of 
Hanwell  make  the  period  from  thirty  to  forty  to  be  the  most 
liable  to  Insanity. 

Sex. — ^It  has  been  much  disputed  which  sex  is  the  more  liable  to 
insanity.  Esquirol,  from  returns  obtained  from  the  different  insane 
establishments  of  London  and  Paris,  considered  the  numbers  to  be 
nearly  equal ;  but  Dr.  Thumam's  tables  show  that  males  are  more 
liable  than  females  to  attacks  of  Insanity,  in  the  proportion  of  53 
per  cent,  of  males  to  46  per  cent,  of  females.  An  approximation 
as  to  the  influence  of  social  position  on  the  patients  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  Lisanity  amon^  the  unmarried  than  among  the 
married  population,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers. 

Hereditary  Oriain, — ^The  testimony  of  almost  universal  experi- 
ence establishes  the  fact  of  a  very  general  hereditary  transmission 
(rf  Insanity,  varying  from  26  to  69  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  This  is 
remarkably  instanced  among  the  high  nobility  of  France  and  other 
countries,  who  almost  in  every  instance  intermarry,  and  are  allied 
by  blood  to  each  other,  inculcating  a  sad  lesson  to  those  parents 
who  consult,  in  the  marriage  of  their  children,  their  present  in. 
terest  rather  than  the  health  of  their  descendants.  This  nereditary 
tendencv  to  Insanity  in  the  aristocracv  is  greatly  insisted  on  by 
Esquirol,  who  states  that  only  one-third  of  pauper  female  lunatics 
were  ascertained  to  belong  to  families  in  which  Insanitv  had  pre- 
viously existed;  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  female  lunatics 
of  the  higher  classes  were  thus  connected.  In  general,  children 
bom  before  the  Insanity  of  their  parents,  are  less  liable  to  this  dis- 
ease than  those  bom  after  the  attack;  also,  children  bom  of 
parents  diseased  in  one  line  are  less  liable  to  it  than  parents  dis- 
eased in  both  lines  of  descent.  The  condition  of  tne  mother 
during  gestation  has  often  a  striking  effect  on  the  mental  health 
of  her  future  offspring.  Esquirol  observed  that  during  the  French 
Revolution  many  pregnant  ladies,  whose  minds  were  kept  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  alarm  and  anxiety  during  that  period,  brought 
forth  children  who,  in  their  infancy,  were  subject  to  convulsive  or 
other  nervous  diseases ;  and  in  their  youth  either  to  mania  or  de- 
mentia.  The  form  of  Insanity  chiefly  transmitted  appears  to  be  de- 
mentia ;  the  mother's  Insanity  being  chiefly  transmitted  to  daugh- 
ters, and  that  of  the  fathers  to  sons.  Legislative  enactments 
r^arding  the  intermarriage  of  persons  tauited  by  Insanity  are 
greatly  to  be  desired ;  and  certainly  the  concealment  of  Insanity, 
with  a  view  to  marriage,  ought  to  render  marriages  null  and  void 
which  are  concluded  under  such  circumstances. 

Disease. — Certain  diseases,  also,  are  powerful  predisposing,  or 
even  exciting  causes  of  Insanity,  such  as  epilepsy^  which  gives  rise 
to  a  large  number  of  the  most  incurable  cases.    Derangement  of 
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function  or  structure  of  the  uterus  is  another  powerful  predispos- 
ing cause ;  and  many  persons  become  deranged!^  after  severe  fevers 
or  attacks  of  ^'  sunstroke^^*  in  climates  like  that  of  India.  Dyspepsia 
is  also  a  frequent  forerunner  of  Insanity. 

Symptoms  and  Forms  of  Insanity. — Ko  unobjectionable  classifica- 
tion of  the  forms  of  Insanity  can  be  propounded ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Daniel  H.  Tuke  justly  states,  any  classincation  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  chart  by  which  we  may  shape  our  course,  having  only 
the  prominent  points  marked  or  partially  delineated  upon  it.  Ho 
£ftr,  also,  as  cause  can  be  ascertained,  the  same  cause  does  not  al- 
ways produce  the  same  result ;  for  in  different  individuals  it  will 
occasionally  produce  very  opposite  forms  of  Insanity.  Dr.  Lindsay 
justly  observes,  as  a  result  of  his  prolonged  experience,  that  ^^a 
very  large  proportion — ^perhaps  a  majoritv — of  hospital  cases  of 
Insanity  cannot  be  referred  simpLidter  to  the  heading  of  any  no9olr 
ogy,^^  Changes  of  type  in  the  disease  are  also  not  uncommon ;  such 
that  a  woman,  for  example,  previously  suffering  from  mdaneholia 
may  become  erotomaniac  or  manidcal.  Dementia  is  a  frequent  sequel 
of  all  the  other  forms  of  Insanity.  Such  changes  of  type  are  of 
constant  occurrence;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  the 
same  case  of  Insanity,  at  different  stages  of  its  progress,  presenting 
the  characters  successively  of  mania^  monomania^  melancholia,  and 
dementia.  The  differences,  therefore,  between /onjw  of  Insanity  can- 
not be  regarded  as  essentiality  very  great. 

The  following  is  the  classification  (a  modification  of  Heinroth's) 
suggested  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Tuke  in  his  and  Dr.  Bucknill's  ManiuU  of 
Psychological  Medicine,  first  edition,  p.  89  :* 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Lindsay  for  the  following  synopsis  : 

"  The  following  synopsis  of  the  dominant  symptoms,  principal  phases,  or  general 
conditions  of  mental  aberration,  may  be  consider^  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
student,  as  being  at  once  comprehensive  and  general,  accurate  (so  far  as  it  goes)  and 
practical.  It  makes,  however,  no  pretence  to  rieid  philosophical  or  scientinc  exacti- 
tude, or  to  exhaustive  completeness — an  exactitude  and  completeness  which  its  author 
believes  to  be  unattainable.  But  it  may  claim  to  be  more  simple  and  less  technical, 
and  hence  more  likely  to  be  easily  remembered,  than  the  majority  of  the  many  and 
varied  classifications  or  Nosologies  of  Insanity  that  have  been  ofiTered  during  the  last 
half  century : 

I.  Insanity  may  be — 

a.  General  [Examples,  Mania,  Dementia]  ;  or 

b.  Partial.  [Example,  Monomania]. 

It  may — apparently ^  though  perhaps  not  really — affect 

a.  All  the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind  [Examples,  Mania,  Dementia]  ; 

b.  Or  any  one  or  two  or  their  groups,  viz.  : 

1.  Intellect  proper  [Example,  Delusional  Insanity]  ; 

2.  Moral  sentiments  [Example,  Moral  Insanity]  ; 

8.  Propensities  or   passion  [Examples,  Dipsomania,  Kleptomania, 
Erotomania]. 

II.  It  may  be— 

a.  Congenital  [Example,  Idiocy]  ;  or 

b.  Acquired  [subsequent  to  birth  and  generally  to  puberty]. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF   DISORDERS  OF  THB  MIND,  INVOLVING — 

Class  L — The  Intellect 

Forms  ob  Phasbs  or  Ivsanitt. 


Order  1.  Development  incomplete.      |  i^mcility. 


Order  2.  Invasion  of  Disease  after 
development. 


Dementia. 

Monomania  (Intellectual). 

IHCLUDINO 

Delusions.     Illusions. 
Hallucinations. 


III.  lU  characteristic  may  be — 

a.  Excitement  [Example,  Acute  Mania]  ; 

b.  Depression  fExample,  Melancholia! ; 

c  Neither — No  departure  from  normal  character  or  conduct  [Examples, 
Some  cases  of  Delusional  Insanity  and  Moral]. 

IT.  It  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  Delusions^  which  may  be  either — 

a.  Partial  and  uniform  comparatively  [Example,  Monomania] ;  or 

b.  Nummus  and  variable  [Examples,  Some  cases  of  Delusional  Insanity]. 

T.  The  following  PropensiHes  or  tendencies  may  be  exhibited — any  one  or  com- 
bination of  them : 

a.  Destrueiiveness-^ 

1.  7b  li/e — Suicide,  homicide ; 

2.  7b  />ropert|y— Clothing,  furniture,  glass,  Ac,  [Example,  Pyro- 

mania] ; 
6.  Aleoholie  intoxication  [Example,  Dipsomania] ; 
c  Theft  [Example,  Kleptomania] ; 

d.  Sexual  abermtion  [Example,  Erotomania]  ; 

e.  Abstinence  from  leod. 

VI.  It  may  be — 

a.  Simple ;  or 

h.  (implicated  [with  other  diseases]. 

The  chief  complications  are — 

1.  Epilepsy; 

2.  Paralysis^  which  may  be — 

a.  Partial;  or 

6.  General  [Example,  General  Paralysis  or  Paresis]  ; 

8.  Various — 

a.  Functional ;  or 

b.  Organic  affections  of  the — 

1.  Lungs  [Example,  Phthisis]  ; 

2.  Stom^tcn  and  intestines  [Example,  Dyspepsia]  ; 
8.   Uterus^  &c. 

VII.  Each  of  the  main  forms  of  Insanity — 

a.  Mania, 

b.  Melancholia, 
e.  Dementia, 
rf.  Amentia — 

may  oe  developed  in  different  degrees  of  intensity  [Example,  Dementia  is 
roprosentcd  by  mere  facility  of  character — by  silliness,  imbecility,  or 
weak-mindedness  of  every  grade,  onwards  to  utter  fatuity]. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF   DISORDERS  OF  THB  MIND — COnHtltied. 

Class  II. — The  Moral  Sentiments. 

Forms  or  Ihsaxitt. 

Order  1.  Development  incomplete.     {  ^obai.  { JI^<JJ^^(JX 

'  Moral  Insanity. 
Melancholia — 

1.  Religious. 

2.  HypochondriacaL 

3.  Nostalgic. 


Order  2.  Invasion  of  Disease  after 
development. 


Class  III. — The  Propensities. 
Order  1.  GeneraL 


Order  2.  Partial 


Exaltation,  regarding 

1.  Religion. 

2.  Pride, 

3.  Vanity. 

4.  Ambition. 


(  Mania  (usually  a  disorder  of  all 
(      the  faculties). 

Homicidal  Mania. 

Suicidal  Mania. 

Kleptomania. 

Erotomania. 

Pyromania. 

Dipsomania. 


1.  Idiocy. — An  abortive  condition  of  the  intellect  from  defective  devdojh 
ment  of  the  brain.  Subjective  phenomena  are  not  capaUe  of  being  ex- 
hibited^ and  therefore  cannot  be  inquired  into.  The  condition  is  congen- 
ital (EsQuiROL,  Coke,  Prichard,  Bucknill,  TukbY. 

The  characters  of  the  idiot,  as  portrayed  by  Dr.  Tuke,  varv  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  involved. 
In  the  lower  or  more  abject  forms  of  idiocy  the  functions  of  organic 
or  vegetative  life  are  ill  performed ;  nutrition  is  most  imperfect ;  the 
power  of  reproduction  is  small ;  and  the  patient  would  perish  were 
it  not  for  the  assistance  of  others.  The  functions  of  animal  life  are 
likewise  impaired,  and  he  may  be  scarcely  alive  to  external  impres- 
sions, or  possess  the  power  of  executing  spontaneous  acts.  In  the 
most  abject  state  of  idiocy  he  is  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  while  the 
excretions  are  passed  involuntarily  {op.  cit.^  p.  95).  From  this  abject 
state  there  are  grades  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  capacity  among 
idiots ;  and  generally  it  may  be  stated  that  the  greater  the  organic 
deformities  the  more  marked  will  be  the  imperfections  of  Sensioility 
and  Intelligence,  and  the  smallest  heads  appertain  to  the  most  de- 
graded class  of  idiots ;  but  a  small  head  is  not  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  the  condition.  On  the  contrary,  many  idiots  have 
large  heads.  The  abject  condition  of  the  idiot  is  obvious  in  his 
vacant  stare,  in  the  thick  everted  lips,  the  slavering  mouth,  the  ir- 
regular teeth,  the  gums  often  swollen,  the  frequent  strabismus,  the 
general  want  of  symmetry,  the  absence  or  defect  of  the  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  speech,  taste,  and  smell.    Notwithstanding  the 
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staggering  gait,  he  is  eonfitantly  moving,  if  on  his  feet ;  and,  if 
seated,  he  has  a  difficulty  in  balancing  himself  (Tukb,  loc.  cit). 

2.  Cretinism ^This  con()ition,  which  is  endemic  in  many  countries, 

and  is  occasionally  sporadic,  has  been  already  noticed  under  the 
subject  of  "Goitre"  (vol.  i,  p.  791).  Although  it  seems  that  some 
cases  are  congenital,  yet  Dr.  Tuke,  from  personal  observation,  and 
from  the  Report  of  the  "  Sardinian  Commission,"  believes  {op.  ciLj 
p.  104)  that  there  is  no  pathognomonic  sign  by  which  cretinism  can 
be  recognized  at  birth  ;  but  that  a  certain  combination  of  symptoms 
permits  the  prognosis  in  childhood  of  the  future  development  of 
cretinisnL  After  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  he  describes  the  infant 
cretin  as  presenting  the  following  symptoms:  "  The  development  of 
the  body  proceeds  very  slowly ;  the  child,  though  weak,  is  remark- 
ably stout,  and  appears  swollen ;  the  color  of  the  sldn  is  somewhat 
dusky,  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  natural ;  the  head  is  large,  the 
fontaneUes  widely  separated,  and  sometimes  all  the  sutures  dis- 
jointed. The  expression  is  stupid ;  the  appetite  is  voracious ;  and 
much  time  is  passed  in  sleep.  The  belly  is  swollen ;  the  extremities 
are  generally  attenuated ;  the  neck  is  thick,  but  not  always  goi- 
trous ;  teething  is  not  completed  for  many  years,  and  is  generallv 
accompanied  by  an  offensive  salivation,  and  frequently  by  convul- 
sions. Usually  the  child  cannot  stand  before  its  sixtn  or  seventh 
year ;  and  it  is  then  that  it  begins  to  articulate  certain  sounds,  sup- 
posing it  has  not  been  deaf  from  birth.  The  voice  is  hoarse  and 
shrill,  and  words  are  spoken  with  difficult  v."  His  stature  is  dimin- 
utive. His  head  is  of  great  size,  but  flattened  at  the  top,  and 
spread  out  laterally ;  ana  the  dissections  of  Virchow  show  that  the 
parts  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  are  early  ossified  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangle.  Early  union  of  the  bones  takes  place,  and  with  such 
early  union  arrest  of  growth  occurs  at  that  part  of  the  skull,  while 
various  compensatory  developments  continue  in  other  parts.  Hence 
the  prognathous  face,  and  the  sinking  of  the  root  of  the  nasal  bone. 
Irregular  and  partial  union  of  the  sutures  at  an  early  age  is  a  fre- 
quent morbid  condition  of  the  Insane,  associated  with- an  atrophic 
condition  of  the  mri  below  the  site  of  union.  The  oblique  down- 
ward direction  of  the  orbit  in  cretins  is  brought  about  by  the  com- 
pensating growth  of  the  skull  generally,  ana  more  especially  of  the 
malar  J  the  frontal^  the  temporal  bones,  and  zygomatic  arches,  in  con- 
sequence 01  the  deficient  development  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The 
stunted  development  of  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull  gives  a 
very  short  distance  between  the  front  and  middle  part  of  the 
cranium ;  while  the  diminished  growth  of  the  nasal  septum  and  of 
the  jawbones  gives  a  prognathous  form  of  face  alike  to  the  cretin, 
the  negro,  and  the  monkey.  Thus  the  character  of  the  face  in  the 
cretin,  as  Dr.  Tuke  observes  {op.  cit.y  pp.  105-6),  remains  unchanged 
from  puberty  to  old  ai^e.  The  eyes  are  generally  affected  with  stra- 
bismus ;  the  zygomatic  arch  is  large,  and  the  mouth  of  large  size ; 
the  lips  thick,  and  the  lower  one  hanging  down.  The  lower  jaw  is 
small,  retreating,  and  its  an«jle  very  obtuse.  The  predisposition  to 
cretinism  appears  to  be  hereditary ;  and,  as  noticed  by  Dr.  Watson, 
it  has  a  close  but  ill-understood  connection  with  goitre,  so  that,  with 
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few  exceptions,  cretinB  are  goitrous;  and  he  also  observes,  that 
"  when  both  parents  are  goitrous  for  two  generations  in  succession, 
the  offspring^being  in  thi  third  generatio^  are  sure  to  be  cretins" 
(Lect.  xliii,  vol.  i,  p.  788).  Fod^re  makes  an  observation  to  the 
same  effect. 

3.  Imbecility  is  synonymous  with — 

4.  Dementia  is  an  impaired  mental  condition, ''  a  disorder  of  tht 
intellect  characterized  by  toss  or  feebleness  of  the  mental  factdties.*'  The 
condition  is  arrived  at  in  several  ways,  capable  of  beinff  traced  in 
the  mental  history  of  the  natient.  Some  nave  previouSv  afforded 
examples  of  melancholia^  wnen  thev  were  perfectly  conscious  of  all 
that  passed  around  them.  Some  nave  been  maniacal^  others  have 
suffered  from  the  severe  delirium  of  fever  or  sunstroke ;  but  after 
a  partial  recovery  from  these  immediate  affections,  by  slow  grada- 
tions the  mental  faculties  become  dulled,  confused,  and  finaUy  ob- 
literated. Others,  again,  lose  their  faculties  by  reason  of  extreme 
old  age, — se7iile  dementia^ — ^"the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds" 
TuKB,  op.  city  p.  118).  All  such  cases  are  remarkable  by  their  con- 
versation and  acts,  which  greatly  resemble  infancy ;  and  the  mental 
alienation  is  indicated  by  the  disorder  of  ideas,  affections,  and  de- 
terminations. Feebleness  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  form 
of  mental  disorder ;  and  there  is  abolition,  more  or  less  marked,  of 
all  the  sensitive,  intellectual,  and  voluntarv  faculties.  On  the 
slightest  excitement,  some  Dements  are  liable  to  maniacal  out- 
bursts. "  If  dementia  is  long  continued,  its  outward  signs  become 
well  pronounced  in  the  face  of  the  patient.  The  vacant  and  puzzled 
look,  the  lack-lustre  eye,  the  weak  smile,  the  meaningless  laugh, 
betray  the  vacuity  of  Mind  "  (Tukb,  op.  cit.^  p.  115). 

Its  varieties  are  af*Mte  and  chronic  dementia.  Dements  may  become 
pralytic,  and  a  thickness  of  speech  may  be  the  first  symptom  of 
its  approach.  After  a  time  the  speech  is  more  manifestly  affected, 
followed  by  a  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs  of  one  side,  more  marked 
in  the  lower  extremity,  so  that  the  step  is  feeble  and  straggling. 
In  the  last  stage  thejr  are  completely  paralytic,  and  only  able  to 
utter  a  few  unmtelligible  sounds, — Paralysis  of  the  Insane — syn., 
General  Paralysis. 

6.  Monomania  is  a  term  which  comprehends  various  forms  or 
phases  of  delusional  Insanity.  There  is  generally  an  undue  inten- 
sity and  exaltation  of  the  Conceptive  and  Perceptive  Faculties. 
The  Insanity  is  more  or  less  partial,  in  such  a  way  that  some  one 
Passion  or  idea  so  entirely  possesses  the  patient  as  to  lead  often  to 
dangerous  conduct.  The  modes  by  which  the  monomaniac  gives 
egression  to  his  particular  delusion  are  endless ;  and  the  mental 
affliction  is  especially  indicated  by  delusions.  A  fixed  idea  over- 
comes the  Will,  and  the  brain,  from  its  diseased  condition,  fails  to 
correct  the  delusions  under  which  the  patient  labors,  by  the  normal 
exercise  of  the  Faculties.  Keason  is  unable  to  dissipate  them;  the 
exercise  of  observation  fails  to  discredit  them ;  and  delusions^  more 
or  less  persistent,  are  the  result. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  phase  of 
Insanity  without  being  well  aware  that  every  sense  is  liable  to  ex- 
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press,  by  the  mode  in  which  it  performs  its  function,  the  existence 
of  cerebral  disease ;  as  when  light  things  feel  heavy,  small  things 
seem  large,  hot  things  feel  cold ;  or  when  the  senses  are  liable,  from 
the  irritation  of  the  Drain  or  other  cause,  to  become  morbidly  dctive^ 
the  patient  seeing  persons  or  hearing  discourses  when  no  such  person 
is  present,  and  no  such  discourse  is  related. 

Much  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  term  "  delusion  ;"  yet  the 
"  symptoms  of  delusion  are  still  accepted  in  our  courts  of  justice 
as  the  most  authentic  mark  of  insanity,  and  as  the  essence  of  cere- 
bro-mental  disease."  The  term  may  be  thus  defined,  from  the  gist 
of  the  writings  of  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke :  A  delusion  is  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  things  which  have  no  existence  in  reality^  or  an  erro- 
neons  perception  of  the  nature  of  things^  or  of  their  relation  to  each 
other  J  occasioned  by  cerebro-mental  disease  ;  or  again  (as  Dr.  Bucknill 
defines  it),  An  intellectual  error  caused  by  the  pathological  condition  of 
the  mindj  and  displayina  itself  in  false  Sensationy  Perception^  or  Con- 
ception {op.  cit.y  817).  A  few  instances  of  such  morbid  sensations, 
perceptions,  or  conceptions,  are  the  following : 

Dr.  Falconer  mentions  a  case  in  which  cold  bodies  felt  intensely 
hot  to  the  patient,  wbo  could  not  move  without  believing  he  was 
burnt.  Esquirol  mentions  a  lady  who,  being  recommend^  a  lave- 
ment, was  desirous  of  administerinff  it  herself  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  the  syringe  put  in  her  hands  than  she  threw  it  away  with 
an  expression  of  horror,  stating  that  it  felt  so  heavy  that  she  be- 
lieved it  to  be  filled  with  mercury,  and  that  they  wanted  to  make 
a  barometer  of  her  body.  A  gentleman,  whose  Mind  was  in  every 
other  respect  perfect,  bad  constantly  the  sensation  of  his  moutn 
being  full  of  pieces  of  broken  glass:  while  another,  curious  in  his 
table  and  choice  in  his  wines,  believed  everything  tasted  of  oatmeal 

Krridge.  The  sight  is  often  the  medium  of  morbid  perception. 
•.  O'Connor  met  with  a  patient  recovering  from  measles,  to  whom 
every  object  appeared  diminished  to  the  smallest  possible  size. 
Baron  Larrey  mentions  a  person  who  saw  men  as  big  as  giants ; 
and  another  patient,  on  reeoverine  from  typhus  fever,  who  felt 
himself  to  be  ten  feet  high,  his  bea  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
the  opening  of  the  chimney  as  large  as  the  arch  of  a  bridge.  The 
celebrated  Pascal  always  believed  he  saw  a  precipice  on  his  left 
hand,  and  had  a  chair  placed  on  that  side  to  prevent  his  falling  into 
it  The  ear,  also,  is  likewise  often  aflfected.  It  hears  '^  the  airy 
tonj^es  that  syllable  men's  names."  A  gentleman  riding  by  a  bar- 
racks at  evenmg-call  never  got  the  sound  of  the  bugle  out  of  his 
ears  for  nine  months;  and  everybody  knows  that  Dr.  Johnson 
always  entertained  a  deep  impression  that,  while  opening  the  door 
of  his  college  chambers,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  mother,  then 
many  miles  distant,  calling  him  by  his  name,  ^'  Sam !  Sam !" 

It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  hallwinations  sometimes  occur  when 
the  organ  is  itself  destroyed  through  which  they  would  be  objectively 
expressed,  thus  showing  their  smjertive  nature.  Esquirol,  for  ex- 
ample, attended  an  insane  merchant,  who,  though  laboring  under 
gutta  Serena^  not  only  heard  persons  talking  to  him,  but  saw  visions 
that  perfectly  enchanted  him.    He  had  also  under  his  care  a  Jewess 
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who  was  blind,  and  yet  saw  things  the  most  strange.  She  died,  and 
the  optic  nerve,  from  its  commissure  to  its  entrance  into  the  sclerotic 
of  the  eyeball,  was  found  atrophied,  so  that  the  transmission  of  any 
objective  impression  was  impossible.  He  mentions,  also,  two  other 
women  absolutely  deaf,  who  had  no  other  delusion  than  that  of  hear- 
ing every  night  invisible  persons  addressing  them.  Such  are  in- 
stances of  k(uliLcinationSj  and  the  images  thus  excited  are  described 
to  be  as  vivid  as  those  produced  by  objective  causes ;  so  that  the 
patient,  when  insane,  entirely  believes  the  empty  and  false  forms  he 
sees,  the  ideal  sounds  he  hears,  to  be  real  and  substantial.  Nothing 
can  persuade  him  of  the  non-reality  of  any  one  of  them.  Like  Mac- 
beth, he  insists,  "If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him."  It  is  only  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  temporary  hallucination  that  we  can  explain  the 
apparition  of  the  ghost  of  Csesar  to  Brutus,  promising  to  meet  him 
at  JPhilippi ;  or  oi  the  familiar  spirit  which  conversed  with  Tasso; 
or  of  the  demon  of  Socrates,  and  such  like. 

In  Insanity,  if  a  part  of  the  body  be  diseased,  the  Ima^nation 
often  personifies  the  disease  into  some  strange  reality.  Tnere  are 
constantly  patients  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  who,  suffering  pains 
in  the  crown  of  the  head,  believe  they  are  caused  by  worms  gnawing 
the  brain ;  or,  suffering  pains  in  the  stomach,  believe  that  organ 
to  be  filled  with  serpents,  frogs,  or  mice.  A  woman,  for  manv  years 
a  patient  at  SalpStriere,  who  suffered  severely  from  abdominal  pains, 
believed  she  had  a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers  in  her  abdomen,  and 
when  the  pains  were  severe,  that  they  fought  Nvith  each  other. 
Another  woman,  called  by  the  patients  "  Mere  de  I'E^lise,"  believed 
she  had  in  her  entrails  all  the  personages  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  occasionally  those  of  the  whole  Bible.  At  other  times  she 
believed  the  Popes  held  their  councils  in  her  abdomen.  She  died, 
and  the  abdominal  viscera  were  found  adherent  to  each  other  and 
to  the  peritoneum. 

Individual  instances  of  monomania  miffht  be  classified  under 
chronic  mania  or  melancholia^  according  to  their  character. 

6.  Moral  Idiocy,  or  congenital  defect  of  the  Moral  sense,  while 
the  Intellectual  Powers  are  not  deficient,  but  sometimes  superior, 
is  a  morbid  condition  not  easily  established.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, which  now  and  then,  throughout  the  periods  of  childhood, 
boyhood,  and  youth,  exhibit  all  the  evidence  one  can  have  of  an  inert 
Moral  nature,  associated  with  an  activity  of  the  animal  propensities. 
Over  such  a  mental  condition,  threats,  rewards,  or  punishments  exer- 
cise little  or  no  control.  There  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  in 
the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  Dublin,  a  man  who  exhibited  a 
total  want  of  Moral  feeling  and  princif)le,  but  who  possessed  con- 
siderable intelligence,  ingenuity,  and  plausibility.  Dr.  Crawford 
wrote  of  him  that  he  had  never  been  different ;  that  he  had  never 
evinced  the  slightest  mental  incoherence  on  any  one  point,  nor  any 
kind  of  delusion.  He  appeared,  however,  so  totally  callous  with 
regard  to  every  Moral  principle  and  feeling ;  so  thoroughly  uncon- 
scious of  ever  having  done  anything  wrong ;  so  completely  destitute 
of  all  sense  of  shame  or  remorse,  when  reproved  for  vices  or  crimes ; 
and  he  proved  himself  so  utterly  incorrigible  throughout  life,  that 
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Dr.  Crawford  expresses  himself  as  almost  certain,  that  any  jury 
before  whom  he  might  be  brought  would  satisfy  their  doubts  by 
retnrnme  him  insane.  The  "  exact  counterpart  ^'  of  this  case  was 
admitted  into  the  New  York  State  Asylum  (Benedict's  Annital 
Report^  1850).  Dr.  Tuke  gives  many  other  instances  besides  these 
{op.  city  p.  181) ;  but  it  is  still  very  doubtful  if  Moral  Idiocy  can  be 
recognised  as  apart  from  impaired  Intellect ;  although  feeble  Moral 
Powers  and  Volition,  or  dangerous  peculiarities  of  temper,  may  be 
occasionally  associated  with  good  intellectual  abilities. 

7.  Moral  Insanity  as  Developed  in  Adult  Life. — A  standard  of  mental 
health  is  to  be  sought  f(y*  in  the  natural  and  habitual  character  of 
the  patient ;  who  being  thus  compared  with  himself,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  change  in  his  feelings  and  conduct  sets  in  gradually.  Moral 
Insanity  has  been  more  or  less  clearly  defined  oy  Drs.  Prichard, 
Take,  and  Bucknill.  Dr.  Tuke  observes  that  the  adult  about  to 
become  insane  in  this  respect  is  '^  more  absorbed  or  reserved,  and  on 
any  provocation,  however  slight,  is  unreasonably  irritated.  He 
becomes  suspicious,  liable  to  attribute  false  motives  to  his  friends 
or  to  others,  and  to  east  ungenerous  reflections  upon  his  nearest 
relatives."  He  is  observed  to  De  morose.  The  alteration  of  the  man 
from  his  former  nature  is  complete ;  and  some  act  of  an  outrageous 
character  is  at  last  committed.  In  other  cases,  an  individual  has 
been  subjected  to  over-exertion  of  mind,  his  powers  overtasked,  or 
his  feelings  put  upon  the  stretch  in  consequence  of  anxiety  or  un- 
accustomed responsibility.  He  then  finds  himself  susceptible  to  the 
slightest  Emotion.  Sleep  and  rest  are  lost ;  he  is  conscious  of  more 
or  less  UDcasiness  about  the  head, — a  sense  of  tension,  and  dull 
aching  pain ;  and  at  last  he  is  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  his  usual 
duties.  Certain  impulses  and  tendencies  begin  to  distress  his  Mind, 
because  he  knows  they  are  alike  repugnant  to  his  Reason  and  to  the 
dictates  of  his  Moral  nature.  Often  tne  impulse  is  to  do  violence  to 
himself  or  others ;  or  it  is  simply  to  break  glass  or  articles  of  fur- 
niture (op.  cit^  pp.  185,  186).  The  Moral  Insanity  thus  expresses 
itself  simply  as  a  tendency  to  disordered  emotional  excitement, 
which  afl:ects  the  course  of  Thought  and  action,  without  destroying 
the  reasoning  process  in  any  other  way  than  by  supplying  wrong 
materials  to  it.  There  may  be  no  disorder  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers,  or  any  delusion  whatever  (Carpenter).  Reason  does  not 
rei^  supreme ;  it  is  simply  retained  i>ossession  of  while  the  Feelings 
and  Emotions  are  beyond  control.  Circumstances  in  life  create  feel- 
ings and  prejudices  which  prevent  the  morally  insane  patient  from 
passing  through  life  smoothly.  As  regards  the  Intellect^  the  (>atient 
18  not  insane ;  but  he  cannot  control  his  Feelings  or  Emotions. 

Among  patients  morally  insane,  physical  health,  as  Dr.  Tuke 
observes,  is  almost  as  frequently  deranged  as  it  is  among  those 
whose  Intellect  is  manifestly  disordered;  and  the  cases  not  unfre- 
quently  terminate  in  some  unmistakable  physical  disease,  such  as 
general  paralysis.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  patient  has  been, 
ID  childnood,  or  is,  subject  to  ej)ilepsv ;  and  there  can  l>e  no  doubt 
that  convulsions  in  infancy  are,  in  relation  to  their  ultimate  effects 
on  the  Mind,  not  sufliciently  recognized.     They  often  pass  away 
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and  are  foreotten,  but  some  portion  of  the  cerebral  tissne  has  doubt- 
less received  an  injury  which,  in  any  other  tissue  of  the  body,  would 
be  easily  recovered  from,  but  which  permanentlv  iniures  the  delicate 
tissue  of  the  .brain  of  the  child,  so  that  his  Moral  or  Intellectual 
Powers  are  impaired ;  and  the  result  is  painfully  perceptible  as  the 
child  grows  uj)  to  manhood  {op.  city  p.  187). 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  between  this  form  of  Insanity  and 
mere  vicious  propensities ;  and  the  only  ground  of  diagnosis,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bucknill,  lies  in  the  mode  of  causation.  '*'  Moral 
insanity  is  always  preceded  by  an  efficient  cause  of  mental  disease, 
and  there  has  always  been  a  notable  change  in  the  emotions  and 
the  propensities  following"  {L  c,  pp.  828,  829). 

8.  Melancholia. — It  is  a  "  disorder  of  the  intellect  with  depression^ 
often  with  suicidal  tendency. ^^  A  state  of  melancholy  is  often  the 
nrst  indication  of  Mental  disease.  It  may  precede  mania^  and  it  is 
associated  with  or  supervenes  upon  other  forms  of  Insanity.  It 
may  supervene  suddenly,  as  when  it  is  the  immediate  consequence 
of  grief ;  or  it  may  come  on  gradually,  as  the  mere  exaggeration 
of  a  naturally  melancholy  frame  of  mmd.  Sudden  melancholia  is 
rare.  Premonitory  symptoms  generally  indicate  a  period  of  incu- 
bation  more  or  less  prolonged  and  sufficiently  obvious.  A  state  of 
depression  often  follows  upon  a  state  of  mtntal  elation^  or  on  pro- 
longed mental  exertion  and  occupation,  which  suddenly  ceases.  It 
also  succeeds  the  mental  exaltation  produced  by  inebriating  drinks. 
These  effects,  however,  are  generally  slight  ana  transient,  and  the 
cases  of  this  kind  ought  to  De  separated  from  those  cases  in  which 
the  depression  becomes  persistent.  In  Persistent  melancholia  the 
^'  relish  for  existence  "  becomes  less  and  less,  the  spirits  become  de- 
pressed, and  the  man  feels  unequal  to  the  ordinary  duties  which 
call  him  into  public  life.  In  the  domestic  circle  he  becomes  silent, 
and  seeks  entire  solitude  (Tuke,  op.  cit.^  p.  148). 

"  He  makes  his  heart  a  prey  to  black  despair  ; 
He  eaU  not,  drinks  not,  sleeps  not,  has  no  use 
Of  anythinn^  but  thought;  or,  if  he  talks, 
'Tis  to  himself."    (Drtdbn). 

And  even  although  he  is  "  cheerless,  moody,  and  taciturn,"  as 
Dr.  Tuke  observes,  "  he  appears  to  be  unceasingly  revolving  in  his 
mind  his  unfortunate  condition,  which,  while  he  regards  it-  as 
worse  than  that  of  any  other  person,  he  stills  believes  to  be  good 
enough  for  a  miserable  wretch  like  himself."  His  Propensities  are 
to  indolence  and  general  indifference.  He  reads  nothing,  writes  to 
nobody,  shuns  all  exertion.  One  dominant  Propensity  alone  is  too 
often  active,  namely,  self-destruction  (Conolly);  while  obstinate 
abstinence  from  food  and  drink  is  a  common  feature.  There  is 
greatly  increased  susceptibility  of  the  Emotions  ;  and  the  subjects 
of  melancholia^  in  its  early  sta^e,  are  easily  moved  to  t^ars  by  trivial 
circumstances.  All  consolation  is  disregarded  by  such  patients. 
They  are  beyond  persuasion.  Nothing  can  subdue  their  \v  ill,  con- 
vince them  of  their  error,  quiet  their  alarms,  or  allay  their  fears. 
Nothing  can  remove  their  prejudices,  overcome  their  repugnances, 
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or'conciliate  their  aversions.  Nothing  can  divert  them  from  the 
^[ig^rossing  thoughts  that  occupy  their  mental  Energies,  and  take 
possession  of  their  Emotions.  Occasional  remissions  of  the  afiec- 
tion  maj  deceive  the  patient's  friends  for  a  time  ;  but  the  disease 
progresses  till  the  patient  is  either  placed  under  the  care  of  com- 
petent guardians,  or  he  voluntarily  seeks  the  tranquillity  of  an 
asylum.  But,  fortunatelv  for  the  chances  of  cure,  a  love  for  and 
appreciation  of  the  ridiculous  is  often  associated  with  the  tendency 
to  mdanchdia.  Cowper,  who  penned  "  John  Gilpin,"  is  a  familiar 
example.  Carlini,  a  French  comic  actor  of  reputation,  consulted  a 
physician  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  on  account  of  attacks  of  pro- 
found melancholia  to  which  he  was  subject.  Amongst  other  reme- 
dies, the  doctor  recommended  the  diversion  of  the  Italian  Comedy. 
**  Your  distemper,"  said  he,  "  must  be  rooted  indeed  if  the  acting 
of  the  lively  Carlini  does  not  remove  it."  "Alas !"  said  the  miser- 
able patient,  "  I  am  the  very  Carlini  whom  you  recommend  me  to 
see ;  and  while  I  am  capable  of  filling  Paris  with  mirth  and  laughter, 
I  am  myself  the  dejected  victim  of  melancholy  and  chagrin  (Pre- 
fect's Annals  of  Insanity^  p.  404,  quoted  by  Dr.  Tuke,  op.  cit.^  p  150). 

The  ultimate  course  of  cases  of  melancholia  varies  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  his  age,  the  degree  in  which  the  disorder 
is  complicated,  and  the  existence  of  hereditary  predisposition  to 
mental  disease.  It  tends  to  pass  into  dementia  ;  but  the  tendency 
thereto  is  much  less  marked  than  in  mxinia.  The  prognosis  is  more 
fiftvorable  in  simple  melancholia  than  when  complicated  with  dis- 
order of  the  Intellect. 

Among  the  earliest  mental  phenomena  are  forgetfulness^  aistraction^ 
rimpU  expression  of  spirits^  alterations  of  the  Affections  towards  children 
or  other  near  and  dear  relaiions^  restlessness^  religious  dreads^  delusions^ 
alterations  of  the  Instincts^  such  as  hunger. 

^  Among  the  earliest  physical  symptoms  of  melancholia  are  loss  of 
sleep  and  disturbed  dreams.  The  digestive  organs  are  frequently  de- 
ranged^ the  tongue  is  unnaturally  red  or  loaded^  there  is  fulness  at  the 
epigastrium^  and  the  alvine  evacvxitions  are  deficient  in  bile.  The  tongue 
is  sometimes  flabby^  pale^  indented  at  the  edges;  a  fixed  dull  pain^  or  an 
iUrdefined  sense  of  oppression^  is  often  experienced  in  the  head.  The 
pulse  is  generally  slow  and  compressible.  The  urine  is  often  pale^  some- 
times highrcolored^  depositing  lithates.  The  skin  varies ;  it  is  tunially 
harshj  but  not  unfrequently  it  is  moist  and  clammy.  The  uterine  func- 
tions are  more  or  less  disordered^  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  are 
suspended.  In  men  the  reproductive  instinct  is  in  abeyance  "  (Tuke, 
op.  eit.j  pp.  162, 158). 

Constipation,  long-continued  and  habitual,  associated  with  soli- 
tude and  family  cares  in  persons  formerly  healthy,  and  of  excitable 
and  lively  dispositions,  appear  in  some  cases  to  have  acted  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  nulanchotia  (Dr.  W.  IL  O.  Sankey,  Med.  limes  and 
Gazette,  September  19, 1863). 

Melancholia  comes  next  in  frequency  of  occurrence  to  mania.  It 
is  frequently  hereditary ;  and  all  its  varieties  are  disposed  to  be 
remittent.  "  It  is  generally  observed  that  the  remission  takes  place 
in  the  latter  part  c?  the  day,  the  patient  suffering  most  acutely  in 
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the  early  morning,  and  for  some  hours  subsequently."  In  those 
cases  which  have  a  suicidal  tendency  this  remittent  character  should 
be  borne  in  mind  (Tukb,  op,  city  p.  171). 

The  principal  forms  which  melancholia  assumes  are — (1.)  Bdig- 
ious;  (2.)  Hypochondriajcal ;  (8.)  Nostalgic. 

In  the  Jirst  form  of  melancholy  the  mipress  is  given  to  its  charac- 
ter by  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  patient,  the  exciting  cause 
beinff  not  rarely^  traceable  to  the  fiery  d!enunciations  of  well-mean- 
ing but  injudicious  preachers.  There  are  some  preachers  whose 
great  power  in  the  pulpit  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  excitement  and 
alarm  they  are  able  to  produce  upon  susceptible  listeners.  They 
delight  to  suspend  such  persons  over  the  bottomless  pit,  in  order  to 
drag  them  up  again  when  they  fancy  they  have  sufficiently  im- 
pressed them  with  most  unchristian  terror.  Such  preachers  were 
wont  to  be  banished  in  Pagan  times  by  a  law  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

In  the  second  form,  that  of  hypochondriasis,  the  morbid  mental 
state  is  expressed  by  the  exaggeration  or  increase,  to  a  morbid  dearee 
of  intensity,  of  that  property  which  every  one  possesses  more  or  less, 
by  virtue  of  his  physiolo^cal  and  psychological  endowments  of 
creating  around  him,  or  within  himself,  sensations  which  are  not 
the  result  of  external  impressions  or  corporeal  condition ;  but  which, 
having  their  origin  in  the  Mind  (subjective),  are  represented  and 
appreciated  by  tne  material  orG^ans  of  the  body.  It  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  transference  of  a  phenomenon  (subjective  or  mental  in 
its  origin  and  essence)  into  what  appears  to  be  a  real  material 
change,  appreciable  sometimes  by  others  (Rbynolds).  It  is  often 
expressed  by  the  sense  of  touch,  combined  with  a  morbid  imagining, 
so  that  the  patient  believes  himself  to  be  strongly  metamorphosed, 
changed  into  some  inanimate  thing,  or  he  loses  all  knowledge  of  his 
personal  identity  ;  and  this  form  of  disease  is  sometimes  combined 
with  other  delusions.  The  odd  conceptions  of  the  patients  under 
these  circumstances  are  singular  enough.  Men  have  imagined 
themselves  to  be  so  much  butter  or  putty,  and  in  the  one  case  to  be 
unable  to  bear  heat  for  fear  of  melting,  and  in  the  other  have  for- 
borne to  walk,  lest  their  legs  should  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
their  body.  One  man  keeps  the  house  imagining  he  is  too  large  to 
pass  through  a  given  doorway ;  and  when  he  is  pushed  through  he 
screams,  and  will  affirm  that  his  flesh  is  being  torn  from  his  bones. 
Another  imagines  he  is  a  pump ;  that  his  arm,  which  is  in  perpetual 
motion,  is  the  handle ;  and  bitterly  complains  that  the  inhabitants 
will  let  him  have  no  rest,  morninff,  noon,  or  night.  A  third  goes 
round  to  his  neighbors,  believing  that  he  is  a  seven-shilling  piece ; 
and  hopes,  if  his  wife  should  bring  him  to  their  shops,  they  will 
neither  take  him  in  payment  nor  give  change  for  him.  A  murth 
supposes  himself  translbrmed  into  a  beer-barrel  rolled  along  the 
streets.  A  fifth,  that  he  is  a  mutton-chop,  and  insists  that  he  shall 
be  taken  daily  to  the  butcher  to  be  trimmed.  Bishop  Warburton 
speaks  of  a  person  who  thought  himself  a  goose-pie,  a  circumstance 
referred  to  by  Pope  in  his  sketch  of  hypocnondnasis, — 

"  A  pipkin  there,  like  Homcr*8  tripod,  walks ; 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks." 
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Among  other  singular  forms  of  hypochondriacal  Insanity  is  a  belief 
m  an  absolute  change  of  sex.  Dr.  Arnold  saw  a  man  who  fancied 
himself  in  the  "family  way ;"  and  Esquirol  speaks  of  a  male  patient 
who  fancied  himself  a  woman,  and  felt  insulted  if  the  slightest  lib- 
erty was  taken  with  his  dress.  Some  have  thought  themselves 
converted,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  into  wild  beasts.  Some  patients 
imagine  they  have  no  soul,  others  no  body,  others  that  they  are 
absolutely  dead.  One  gentleman,  approaching  his  ninetieth  year, 
BO  far  lost  his  mind  that  he  assembled  his  family  around  him,  and 
announced  to  them  that  he  was  dead ;  begged,  in  communicating 
the  sad  intelligence  to  his  absent  friends,  they  would  say  he  went 
off  easily,  and  expressed  himself  a  little  scandalized  that  the  win- 
dows were  not  closed  on  the  occasion,  and  entreated,  as  a  last 
favor,  for  one  pinch  more  out  of  his  favorite  snuff-box  before  he 
was  finally  screwed  down.  A  soldier,  who  received  a  severe  wound 
at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  believed  he  had  died,  and  that  the  body 
he  had  nowgot  was  not  his  own.  Another,  that  he  was  guillotined 
during  the  French  Revolution,  and  had  not  only  lost  his  own  head, 
but,  somehow  or  other,  had  got  a  new  one.  A  Jihird,  that  his  head 
had  been  put  on  his  shoulders  with  the  face  towards  his  back ;  and, 
lastly,  some  believe  they  have  not  only  lost  their  heads,  but  can 
see  them  rolling  on  the  ground. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  hypochondriasis  is  of  so  simple  and 
harmless  a  nature.  More  commonly  the  Affections  are  subverted, 
and  those  who  ought  to  be  most  dear  to  the  patient  by  the  ties  of 
relationship  become  most  hateful.  The  Mind,  too,  is  more  com- 
monly swayed  by  some  destructive  Passion  to  effect  some  object 
criminal  in  itself.  Delusions  are  neither  necessary  nor  essential 
symptoms.  Hypochondriasis  is  often  one  of  the  worst  concomitants 
or  sequelse  of  dyspepsia  (Watson). 

Thirds  The  nostalgic  form  of  melancholia  (sometimes  expressed  by 
the  term  nostalgia)  makes  itself  obvious  by  an  inordinate  desire  to 
return  to  one's  native  country  when  far  away  from  home,  and  to 
which  is  added  the  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  that 
he  may  never  be  able  to  return.  The  prophecy  of  the  inspired 
writer  seems  ever  ringing  in  his  ears,  when  he  wrote — "  Weep  ve 
not  for  the  dead,  neither  oemoan  him ;  but  weep  sore  for  him  who 
goeth  away :  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  native  country" 
(Jeremiah,  chap,  xxii,  ver.  10).  Army  surgeons  often  witness  such 
cases  of  home-sickness.  Ninety-seven  soldiers  in  the  French  army 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  disease  between  1820-26 ;  and  the  celebrated 
Baron  Larrey  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mental  faculties  in 
nostalgic  patients  were  the  first  to  undergo  a  change.  Decided 
aberration  of  Mind  was  present  in  all  the  cases  which  he  has 
recorded,  expressed  by  exaltation  of  Imagination,  especially  in 
extravagant  delusions  respecting  their  homes.  This  mental  ex- 
citement was  accompanied  by  increased  heat  of  the  head  and  ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse.  There  was  redness  of  the  conjunctivie,  and 
unusual  movements  of  the  patient  were  frequently  observed.  Un- 
certain pains  occurred  in  various  parts  of  tne  body.  The  bowels 
were  constipated.    There  was  a  general  feeling  of  oppression  and 
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weariness ;  an  inability  to  fix  the  attention ;  and  conversation  was 
apt  to  be  unconnected.  A  sense  of  weight  and  pain  pervaded  the 
viscera.  There  was  also  sometimes  partial  paralysis  of  the  stomach 
and  diaphragm,  and  symptoms  of  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis  would 
supervene.  Under  tnese  circumstances  prostration  of  strength 
ultimately  becomes  extreme,  mental  depression  keep  pace  with 
the  decline  of  the  body,  the  patient  lies  weeping,  siehmg,  or  groan- 
ing, and  a  propensity  to  suicide  is  not  unfrequent  wnen  the  debility 
becomes  extreme.  General  paralysis  is  common ;  but  death  is  the 
result  of  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  (Tukb,  op.  eit,  p. 
156). 

The  Dutch,  the  Swiss  troops,  the  Highlanders,  and  the  Irish^are 
those  soldiers  amongst  whom  this  form  of  insanity  haa  been  mostly 
noticed,  and  the  disorder  is  apt  to  be  prevalent  during  extreme 
height  of  the  barometer. 

9.  Mania,  having  its  origin  in  disordered  Emotions,  is  essentially 
a  disorder  of  the  Impulses  or  Propensities  in  the  first  instance, 
tending  to  more  or  less  ^^  disorder  of  the  Intellect  with  excitewenL" 
One  or  more  of  the  passions  is  almost  always  exalted  in  manias  of 
which  there  are  two  forms — ^namely,  acute  mania  and  chronic  mania; 
and  furious  expressions  of  passion,  of  prolonged  duration,  are  very 
generally  present  in  the  acute  form  of  this  disease.  It  has  in  almost 
all  instances  its  stages  of  incubation.  At  first  there  may  be  only 
apparently  trifling  irregularities  in  the  Affections.  The  maniac 
may  be  at  the  outset  of  his  disease  either  sad  or  gay,  active  or  in- 
dolent, indifiTerent  or  eager,  but  he  soon  becomes  impatient  and  irri- 
table (Esquirol).  He  neglects  his  family,  forsakes  his  business  and 
household  affairs,  deserts  his  home,  and  yields  himself  to  acts  which 
strikingly  contrast  with  his  ordinary  mode  of  life.  Delirium  and 
Reason  beffin  to  alternate  with  each  other.  Periods  of  composure 
and  agitation  succeed  each  other,  and  so  do  acts  the  most  strange 
and  extravagant.  The  kindest  love  and  tenderness  of  domestic  life 
serve  but  to  irritate  and  provoke,  so  that  to  remain  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  excites  the  patient  by  slow  degrees  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  fury. 

It  is  seldom  in  mania  that  the  patient,  as  in  monomania^  is  only 
insane  on  one  subject.  His  mind,  says  Esquirol,  is  a  perfect  chaos; 
all  is  violence,  effort,  perturbation,  and  disorder.  He  confounds 
time  and  space,  associates  persons  and  things  the  most  unnatural, 
creates  images  the  most  unreal,  and  lives  isolated  in  feelings  and 
reasoning  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  hates  all  whom  he 
was  wont  to  love,  and  wishes  to  overthrow  and  to  destroy  every- 
thing. The  female  maniac,  perhaps  in  health  the  model  of  candor 
and  virtue,  gentle  and  modest,  an  aftectionate  daughter,  a  devoted 
wife,  and  a  good  mother,  becomes  in  this  disease  bold  and  furious, 
exposes  her  person  unmoved  to  the  gaze  of  every  eye,  is  blasphem- 
ous and  obscene,  respects  no  law  either  of  decency  or  humanity,  and 
threatens  her  father,  strikes  her  husband,  or  perhaps  murders  her 
children. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  charac- 
terized by  gloom  and  despondency,  upon  which  the  maniacal  ex- 
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citement  sapervenes.  There  is  generally  a  marked  departure  from 
the  patient  s  former  state  of  health,  insomnia  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  earliest  symptoms.  The  functions  of  the  body  are 
more  or  less  deranged,  and  lever  may  prevail,  sometimes  severe. 
Special  forms  of  mania  may  be  noticed  under  the  following  heads: 
(a.)  Hondddal  Mania  in  some  cases  is  the  result  apparently  of  delu- 
sions, of  suspicion,  or  of  implacable  enmities  against  supposed  foes. 
A  plausible  reason  is  generally  assigned  for  the  attempt  in  such 
cases ;  the  victim  is  represented  as  having  systematically  annoyed, 
or  irritated,  or  conspired  against  the  lunatic.  In  other  cases  the 
attacks  are  the  offipring  of  momentary,  uncontrollable  impulse, 
without  cause  quoad  the  persons  assaulted.  The  pretext  for  assault 
is  then  frivolous  in  the  extreme — e.  a.,  "  he  could  not  help  it,"  or 
he  did  it  ^'  for  fun."  Such  homicidal  impulse  and  attempts  of  the 
most  persistent  and  dangerous  kind  may  coexist  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  their  bearings  on  human  actions 
— with  perfect  abilitv  also  to  manage  business  affairs,  though  of  a 
complex  pecuniary  cnaracter — with  perfect  propriety  in  maintain- 
ing most  of  the  relationships,  or  of  discharging  most  of  the  social 
or  public  duties  of  life — with  deportment  often  the  most  polished 
ana  eentlemanly,  the  most  considerate  and  kind  (Dr.  Lindsay,  Bep. 
xxxvii,  p.  42).  Gall  gives  the  case  of  a  man  at  Vienna  who,  after 
witnessing  a  public  execution,  was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable 
propensity  to  kill,  although  he  had  a  clear  consciousness  of  his 
situation,  expressed  the  greatest  aversion  to  commit  such  a  crime, 
shook  his  head,  wrung  his  hands,  and  cried  out  to  his  friends  to 
keep  away.  Pinel  mentions  the  case  of  a  person  who  exhibited  no 
other  unsoundness  of  mind  than  this  propensity  to  murder ;  so  that 
his  wife,  notwithstanding  his  tenderness  for  her,  was  nearly  being 
destroyed,  he  having  only  time  to  warn  her  to  flee.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  the  paroxysm  he  expressed  the  greatest  remorse,  was  dis- 
gusted with  life,  and  attempted  several  times  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  existence.    Esquirol  mentions  a  woman  seized  with  sudden 

Kroxvsmal  impulses  to  destroy  her  children,  and  only  saved  them 
^  locking  the  bed-room  dool*  and  throwing  the  key  away.  Metzyer 
relates  a  similar  case  of  a  nurse  who  requested  to  be  discharged, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  every  time  she  undressed  the  child,  struck 
by  the  whiteness  of  its  skin,  she  had  an  irresistible  desire  to  rip 
open  its  belly.  The  deadly  purpose  is  accomplished  in  many  differ- 
ent manners  and  times.  Sometimes  the  murder  is  long  premedi- 
tated and  the  victim  marked  out,  the  patient  concealing  a  knife 
about  his  person  till  an  opportunity  for  effecting  his  object  presents 
itself,  though  that  period  be  remote.  In  other  cases  the  destruc- 
tive propensity  seems  the  result  of  a  sudden  impulse.  Esquirol 
mentions  the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire  with 
other  patients,  when  he  suddenly  seized  a  chamber-pot  and  broke  it 
over  his  neighbor's  head:  fortunately,  he  was  immediately  secured. 
In  a  lucid  interval  he  stated  that  he  had  made  this  homicidal  at- 
tempt in  consequence  of  his  brother  having  appeared  to  him  at  that 
moment,  crying  out,  ^'  Kill  him !  kill  him !"  Others,  again,  are  so 
aware  of  the  approach  of  the  attack  that  they  entreat  to  be  con- 
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fined,  in  order  that  they  may  not  commit  the  mischief  to  which 
thev  seem  irresistibly  impelled. 

(o.)  In  Snioidal  Mania  there  is  an  irresistible  propensity  on  the 
part  of  the  patients  to  destroy  themselves.  Some  of  these  unfor- 
tunate persons,  not  having  resolution  to  put  themselves  to  death, 
have  killed  others,  in  order  to  suffer  a  judicial  death.  One  woman 
reasoned,  '^  In  order  that  I  mav  die  I  must  kill  some  one,"  and  ac- 
cordingly she  attempted  to  kill  both  her  mother  and  her  children. 
Some  of  these  tragedies  are  most  terrific.  A  man  in  a  paroxysm  of 
Insanity  is  related  to  have  killed  his  wife  and  three  cnildren,  and 
would  have  killed  the  fourth  had  it  not  escaped.  After  these  hor- 
rible sacrifices  he  ripped  open  his  own  belly ;  but  the  wound  not 
being  mortal,  he  again  drew  out  the  instrument,  and  pierced  him- 
self through  and  through.  This  man  had  enjoyed  a  good  education, 
and  was  of  a  mild  disposition.  In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  the 
suicidal  propensity  is  developed  in  connection  with  religious  mdanr 
ckdia — a  form  most  difficult  to  eradicate  or  conquer ;  and  from  its 
inveteracy,  the  forerunner  often  of  incurable  Insanity. 

The  propensity  to  commit  suicide  is  in  some  persons  so  great  that 
many  destroy  themselves  although  in  possession  of  fortune,  of 
station,  of  objects  of  affection,  and  apparently  in  every  other  re- 
spect in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  happmess.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
patient  in  providing  means  for  his  own  destruction  is  often  singular. 
Some  have  thrown  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  a  wagon ;  and 
recently  it  has  not  been  uncommon  for  them  to  cast  themselves  be- 
fore the  locomotive  of  a  railway  train  in  full  speed ;  others  have 
drowned  themselves  in  an  incredibly  small  quantity  of  water ;  others 
have  most  ingeniously  strangled  themselves ;  and  others,  more  closely 
watched,  have  swallowed  all  sorts  of  heterogeneous  articles — pins, 
needles,  bits  of  broken  glass,  nails,  buckles — in  short,  any  and  every 
hard  substance  they  could  force  down  their  throats.  Pinel  gives 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  cut  off'  one  of  his  hands  with  a  hatchet 
before  his  arrival  at  Bicetre,  and  afterwards,  in  spite  of  his  bonds, 
attempted  to  tear  the  flesh  off'  his  thigh  with  his  teeth. 

(c.)  Pyromania. — ^The  derangements  of  the  Emotions  and  of  Reason 
may  take  other  forms  than  murder ;  and  arson  is  one  of  the  more 
common.  Some  seem  impelled  to  this  criminal  act  by  the  mere 
sensual  gratification  of  the  excitement,  confusion,  noise,  and  bustle 
consequent  on  the  conflagration ;  delight  in  the  blaze,  the  ringing  of 
the  bells,  and  in  the  thronging  of  the  jieople.  It  may  also  result 
from  a  process  of  reasoning,  or  from  acting  upon  some  delusion,  as 
in  the  destruction  of  York  Cathedral  by  Alartin,  effected  under  a 
feeling  of  Divine  impulsion,  and  of  his  being  commissioned  thus  to 
purify  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

{d.)  Kleptomania  is  an  irresistible  desire  to  steal.  Gall  mentions 
that  the  first  King  of  Sweden  was  always  stealing  trifles;  and  a 
countess  at  Franklort  had  the  same  propensity.  Esquirol  gives  the 
case  of  a  lady  of  an  exactly  opposite  character.  Her  Insanity  con- 
sisted in  a  ceaseless  dread  of  appropriating^  what  did  not  belong  to 
her ;  she  therefore  combed  her  hair  an  endless  number  of  times  in 
the  day,  examined  her  dress  minutely  every  time  she  put  it  on  or 
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took  it  off,  felt  in  her  shoes,  turned  np  the  chairs,  looked  under  her 

1>late,  and  thus  consumed  many  hours  in  the  day  in  endless  cares 
est  8<Hnething  of  value  might  have  adhered  to  her  dress. 

Such  are  some  of  the  forms  or  phases  of  a  malady  whose  varie- 
ties are  endless.  It  may  be  objected  by  some  to  the  account  here 
given  of  Insanity,  that  whereas  book  descriptions  of  the  disease 
generally  refer  to  what  arc  regarded  as  typical  cases,  which  are 
sdected,  exceptional,  and  extreme,  yet  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  in- 
sane the  phenomena  or  symptoms  of  the  malady  may  be  either  so 
complicated  and  intermixed,  or  so  obscure  and  ill-marked,  that  it  is 
not  only  impossible  but  futile  to  attempt  a  scientific  enumeration  or 
classification  of  all. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  two  especially  weighty  reasons  why  it  is 
important  to  obtain  a  correct  diagnosis — nennelj^Jirst^  with  reference 
to  the  necessity  of  an  early  application  of  remedies ;  and  second^  with 
reference  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  person  presumed 
to  be  insane  is  or  is  not  legally  responsible  for  his  acts. 

Dr.  Winslow  has  shown  with  what  inexcusable  neglect  affections 
of  the  brain  are  generally  treated  by  the  public,  and  the  lamentable 
amount  of  i^oranoe  that  unhappily  exists  in  the  non-professional 
mind  respecting  these  disorders, — ^a  neglect  and  ignorance  which, 
by  sins  ot  omission,  often  suffer  the  sacrifice  of  valuable  human  life 
to  occur.  The  overwrought  brain  meets  with  but  little  attention 
and  consideration  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  disorder.  While 
medical  advice  and  remedies  are  eagerly  sought  for  trivial  organic 
or  functional  disorder  in  other  parts  of  tne  boay,  serious  well-marked 
symptoms  of  brain  disorder  are  often  entirely  overlooked  and  neg- 
lected. Such  symptoms  are  not  unfrequently  permitted  to  exist 
for  months  without  causing  the  faintest  shadow  of  uneasiness  or 
apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  or  his  friends.  These  pre- 
monitory indications  of  cerebral  mischief,  or  prodroinata^  as  they  are 
technically  called,  consist  of  morbid  alterations  of  temper^  depression 
of  spirits  J  amounting  sometimes  to  melancholia  ;  headache^  severe  giddi- 
ness^ inaptitude  for  business^  loss  of  Memory^  confusion  of  Mind^  defec- 
tive power  of  mental  concentration^  the  feeling  of  brain  lassitude  and 
fatigue  J  excessive  ennui,  a  longing  for  deaths  a  want  of  interest  in  pur- 
stiits  that  formerly  were  a  source  of  gratification  and  pleasure^  restless- 
ness by  day  and  deeplessness  by  night.  Any  one  or  more  of  these 
symptoms  obviously  indicate  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  ;  but  their  insidious  mode  of  approach, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  friends  to  believe  that  anything  is  wrong 
with  their  relative,  rarely  if  ever  permit  the  symptoms  to  attract 
attention  till  some  phase  of  insanity  becomes  unmistakably  devel- 
oped. If  a  person  previously  in  a  state  of  bodily  and  mental  health 
Lb  conscious  that  abnormal  changes  are  taking  place  in  his  Mind — 
that  trifles  worry  and  irritate  him,  that  he  feels  his  brain  unfit  for 
work,  that  his  spirits  flag,  that  he  tends  to  magnify  all  the  evils  of 
life ;  if,  moreover,  he  is  observed  to  be  fanciful,  if  he  imagines  things 
to  exist  which  have  no  existence  apart  from  himself,  if  he  believes 
that  kind  friends  ill-use  and  slight  him ;  if,  besides,  symptoms  like 
these,  or  analogous  to  these,  are  associated  with  headache,  derange- 
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ment  of  the  digestive  organs,  want  of  continuous  sleep,  the  friends 
of  such  a  sufferer  may  rest  assured,  and  the  patient  may  perhaps  be 
convinced,  that  the  state  of  his  brain  is  abnormal,  and  he  ma^  be 
induced  to  commit  his  case  to  the  careful  consideration  of  a  Fhy- 
sician.  Symptoms  of  severe  bodily  fatigue,  associated  with  extreme 
depression  of  spirits,  mental  exhaustion,  reverie,  paroxysms  of  melan- 
choly, partial  somnambulism,  or  hallucinations  manifesting  them- 
selves at  an  early  period  of  life,  must  be  regarded  as  important  psy- 
chical phenomena— deviations  from  the  state  of  health,  requiring  the 
most  careful  and  cautious  Moral  and  Intellectual  training,  combined 
with  medical  and  hygienic  treatment ;  more  especially  to  be  persevered 
in  if  despondency  become  more  marked,  or  ii  gloomy  thoughts  and 
apprehensions  of  an  early  death  lay  hold  of  the  Mind.  Of  the  numer- 
ous and  seemingly  increasing  cases  of  suicide  which  occupy  a  place 
in  our  daily  newspapers,  in  most  of  them  well-marked  symptoms  of 
physical  ill-health,  aisorder  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  may 
be  traced  to  exist  before  the  act  of  self-destruction.  In  upwards  of 
a  hundred  recent  cases  Dr.  Winslow  has  shown  this  connection  to 
have  existed.  These  cases  are  full  of  interest,  and  demand  the  most 
attentive  study  by  the  student  who  would  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  earliest  symptoms  and  most  distressing  results  of  Insanity. 
They  are  recorded  m  The  Psychdogical  Journal  for  July,  1857,  already 
referred  to. 

To  obtain  a  correct  and  early  diagnosis,  with  a  view  to  attain 
either  or  both  of  these  objects,  one  ^''ordy  safe  rule^'  is  to  be  ob- 
served ;  for  in  the  existing  state  of  legal  and  medical  science  there 
is  no  uniform  test  of  Insanity,  either  of  a  legal  or  of  a  medical 
kind,  which  can  be  safely  or  certainly  applied.  This  rule  consists 
in  a  close  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  physical  and  mental 
aspects  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  presumed  lunatic,  at  the 
period  of  his  supposea  Insanity,  comparea  with  his  prior  physical 
and  mental  manifestations,  which  were  regarded  as  his  natural  and 
healthy  state,  and  which  had  not  been  observed  to  be  different 
from  those  of  other  men — ^'a  comparison  of  the  individual  with  his 
former  self" 

This  point  was  oriffinally  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Combe ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  Mind  of  the  individual  patient,  and  not 
that  of  the  Physician,  the  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to 
determine  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  patient,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  The  man  must  be  the  measure  of  himself ;  and 
this  pnnciple  is  found  to  be  of  universal  application  in  all  physio- 
logical and  pathological  investigations.  For  example,  before  the 
Physician  can  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  urine  passed  by  a  man 
in  disease,  he  must  know  the  conditions  of  that  man's  urinary  ex- 
cretions when  they  are  in  a  normal  state.  Scarcely  two  men  are 
alike  in  this  or  in  any  other  respect  regarding  their  excreta, — age, 
weight,  height,  and  many  other  circumstances,  materially  modily- 
ing  the  resmt. 

In  judging,  therefore,  of  all  cases  of  presumed  Insanity,  the  In- 
tellect must  be  considered  in  relation  to  itself, — the  manifestations 
of  Mind  now  must  be  compared  with  those  which  have  been  hereto- 
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fisTt  expressed  by  the  same  individual ;  and  if  mental  phenomena 
are  ascertained  to  exist  of  a  morbid  kind,  compared  with  those 
which  have  been  expressed  before,  and  especially  if  there  be  any 
symptom  of  cerebral  disease,  the  individual  may  be  fairly  deemed 
insane,  and,  if  so,  legally  irresponsible  for  his  acts.  Between  the 
criminal  and  the  insane  mind  there  are  important  relations,  and  it 
can  be  shown — as  there  is  reason  to  believe  valuable  evidence  and 
strong  testimony  exist  to  prove — that  a  larffe  amount  of  crime  is 
connected  by  hereditary  predisposition  and  descent  with  minds 
diseased.  A  lar^  field  of  usefulness  is  here  opened  to  the  Poli- 
tician, the  Lawgiver,  and  the  Physician,  from  which  future  genera- 
tions can  alone  hope  to  reap  the  benefits — when  crime  and  lunacy 
may,  perhaps,  diminish  together. 

The  following  rules,  compiled  from  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke's 
admirable  work  on  Psychological  Medicine^  ought  to  be  adhered  to 
in  diagnosis:  (1.)  Learn  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  antecedents  and 
history  of  the  patient.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
the  diagnosis  of  Insanity,  especiaUy  in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  antecedents  of  an  attack,  is  the  great  risk  the  Physician  runs 
in  being  misled  bv  the  interested  statements  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives. They  too  n^uently  act  on  the  principle  that  "  what  they 
wish  to  be,  that  they  believe."  They  may  wish  their  relative  to 
be  considered  sane,  or  the  contrary  ;  and  they  may  believe  him  to 
be  so  when  he  is  not,  or  the  reverse ;  and  they  will,  at  first,  in- 
variably disguise  or  deny  circumstances  which  might  be  thought 
discreditable  to  the  presumed  patient  or  themselves.  The  Physi- 
cian will,  therefore,  often  find  himself  surrounded  by  relatives  of 
the  patient  from  whom  he  can  derive  little  information  w^hich 
is  unbiassed  and  trustworthy.  He  will  find  the  household  di- 
vided against  itself;  and  seeing  that  such  is  the  case,  his  best 
policy  is  to  become  a  good  and  patient  listener ;  and  if  he  has  a 
good  memory,  and  is  quick  in  perception,  he  will  arrive  at  con- 
clusions the  more  readily  that  lie  avoids  all  cross-examinations. 
With  prudence  and  caution  he  ought  then  to  seek  out  people  who 
have  known  the  patient,  but  who  are  neither  friends  nor  neigh- 
bors, whose  evidence  will  often  be  more  truthful  and  useful  to  him. 
One  great  aim  of  such  inquiry  ought  to  be  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
istence or  not  of  hereditary  predisposition,  and  of  previous  attacks 
of  Insanity.  (2.)  Estimate  the  value  of  the  hereditary  tendennj^  upon 
the  following  principles:  (a,)  The  Insanity  of  one  parent  indicates  a 
less  degree  of  predisposition  than  that  of  a  parent  and  an  uncle ; 
and  still  less  than  that  of  a  parent  and  a  grandparent,  or  of  two 
parents ;  (6.)  The  Inwanity  of  a  parent  and  a  grandpai^ent,  with  an 
uncle  or  aunt  in  the  same  line,  may  be  held  to  indicate  even 
stronger  predisposition  than  the  Insanity  of  both  parents ;  [c)  The 
Insanity  of  a  parent  occurring  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  without 
predisposition,  is  of  no  value  in  the  formation  of  an  hereditary  ten- 
dency; (rf.)  If  several  brothers  or  sisters,  older  and  younger  than 
the  patient,  have  become  insane,  the  fact  tells  strongly  in  favor  of 
predisposition,  although  neither  parent  nor  grandparent  may  have 
Deen  so.    (e.)  The  insanity  of  cousins  cannot  yet  be  determined  as 
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worth  anything  in  favor  of  predisposition,  except  in  corroboration 
of  other  and  weightier  facts  (Bucknill,  op.  ciU^  p.  272).  (3.)  Ascer- 
tain if  there  has  been  any  change  of  habits  or  disposition.  The  Physi- 
cian will  thus  learn  what  kind  of  a  man  the  patient  has  been  when 
in  health.  The  over-susceptible  rather  than  the  eccentric  man  is 
the  more  likely  to  become  insane.  (4.)  Exercise  the  greatest  tact  and 
discretion  in  the  personal  examination  ofprobaUy  insane  patients.  Ob- 
tain an  introduction  to  the  patient  in  as  natural  a  way  as  possible ; 
and  above  all,  avoid  commencing  any  conversation  which  will  tend 
to  divulge  the  object  of  the  visit.  In  the  incipient  stage  of  disease 
the  patient  is  generally  suspicious  and  hostile,  contrivance  and 
great  tact  being  required  to  open  up  a  conversation.  It  may  even 
be  necessary  for  the  Physician  to  be  a  party  to  some  deception ;  but 
he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  discovery  of  even  the  slightest  de- 
ception by  the  patient  may  have  a  most  prejudicial  influence  on 
future  treatment.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion, and  obtain  at  least  the  good-will  of  the  patient  hj  sympa- 
thizing inquiries  respecting  bodilv  ailments,  or  concerning  such 
things  as  he  knows  tne  patient  tates  a  lively  interest  in  ;  and  the 
first  aim  of  the  Physician  must  be  directed  to  placing  himself  on 
good  terms  with  his  patient.  "  For  this  no  general  directions  can 
be  given.  He  must  employ  that  tact,  derived  from  good  sense  and 
knowledge  of  mankind,  without  which  he  will  find  himself  lame 
and  impotent  in  the  field  of  medical  practice  amongst  the  insane. 
The  most  difiicult  cases  are  those  in  which  diiFerences  of  opinion 
and  of  interest  exist  among  the  members  of  the  patient's  family ; 
and  when  the  patient  has  quietly  been  told  by  some  one  of  tne 
family  that  it  is  wished  to  prove  him  insane,  and  to  place  him  under 
confinement,  and  that  a  doctor  is  coming  to  examine  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  Physician,  under  such  circumstances,  must  then  do 
the  best  he  can ;  and  if  this  is  but  indifferently  well  done,  he  may 
content  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  fault  is  not  his 
(Bucknill,  op.  cit.^  p.  279).  (5.)  Observe  any  peculiarities  of  residence 
or  dress.  Many  circumstances  testify  to  a  want  of  order  and  di- 
rection in  household  aflairs  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  insane ; 
in  the  room  occupied  by  the  patient  things  are  liable  to  be  out  of 
place,  especially  as  regards  the  decoration  of  the  walls  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  furniture.  A  love  of  order  is  rarely  seen  among 
the  insane.  (6.)  Study  the  appearance^  demeanor^  and  general  conduct 
of  the  patient.  (7.)  Notice  any  peculiarities  of  bodily  condition.  This 
is  necessary,  especially  as  regards  plumpness  or  emaciation,  the 
state  of  the  skin,  the  pulse,  the  tongue,  and  the  tem^xirature,  as 
indicating  impaired  bodily  health. 

[1.  The  body-temperature  in  the  insane  is  higher  than  natural  2.  The 
temperature  is  highest  in  phthisical  mania,  gradually  falling  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  General  parah'sis,  acute  mania,  melancholia,  mania,  mild 
dementia,  and  complete  dementia.  3.  Dementia  is  the  only  form  of  in- 
sanity where  the  average  temperature  is  below  that  of  health.  4.  The 
difterence  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  is  much  less 
than  in  health,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  evening  temperaturje, 
and  not  to  the  lowering  of  the  morning  temperature  as  compared  with 
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the  healthy  standard.  5.  This  rise  in  the  evening  temperature  as  com- . 
pared  with  that  of  the  morning  is  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  death-rate 
among  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  folding  its  acme  in  general  paralysip. 
6.  In  general  paralysis  the  average  evening  temperature  is  higher  in 
•very  ease  than  in  the  morning  temperature.  7.  The  evening  temperature 
of  every  form  of  insanity  is  higher  than  the  evening  temperature  of  health. 
8.  Excitement  in  a  patient  is  almost  always  attended  with  a  rise,  as  com- 
pared with  a  state  of  depression,  or  of  repose.  The  difference  averages 
2.2^  in  periodic  mania  with  long  intervals,  and  1.1°  with  short  intervals. 
In  general  paralysis  there  may  be  a  difference  of  5.8°  in  the  same  person 
at  various  stages  of  the  disorder.  9.  The  average  temperature  falls  as 
the  patients  get  older,  but  the  fall  is  chiefly  in  the  morning  temperature. 
10.  The  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  various  forms  of  insanity 
corresponds  with  the  mean  temperature ;  but  the  rise  in  the  evening  tem- 
perature has  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  evening  pulse 
(Cloubton,  Jour,  of  Mental  Sciences^  April,  1868.) 

Dr.  T.  Clifford  Allbutt  has  examined  the  state  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
retina  in  the  insane  as  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Of  51  cases  of  Mania  symptomatic  changes  were  found  in  25 ;  13  cases 
were  noted  as  doubtful ;  and  13  were  either  healthy,  or  presented  non- 
symptomatic  lesions,  as  glaucoma,  <&c.  In  his  paper  we  find  the  follow- 
ing propositions :  1.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  symptomatic  lesions  in 
many  cases  of  mania.  2.  These  are  most  common  where  other  s^inp- 
toms  of  organic  disease  exist,. and  seem  not  unfrequently  to  depend  upon 
meningitis.  3.  After  a  parox}'sm  of  mania  there  remains  a  paral^^sis  of 
the  blMdvessels  in  and  about  the  discs,  causing  obvious  hyperaemia.  4. 
Daring  the  paroxysm  there  is,  perhaps,  a  spasm  of  these  vessels,  as  sug- 
gested by  one  case.  5.  The  permanent  changes  are  those  of  stasis,  of 
consecative  atrophy,  of  simple  atrophy,  or  of  a  mixed  character. 

Of  38  cases  of  Dementia  there  was  marked  disease  of  the  optic  nerve 
or  retina  in  23 ;  6  were  doubtful ;  and  9  were  healthy.  In  simple  acute 
dementia,  however  severe,  if  independent  of  organic  disease,  no  optic 
changes  probably  take  place. 

Of  IT  cases  of  Melancholia  and  of  Monomania^  tabled  together  for 
convenience,  in  3  disease  of  the  eye  existed.  Anaemia  of  the  retina  was, 
however,  commonly  found  in  melancholia. 

In  43  cases  of  insanity  dependent  upon,  or  associated  with,  epilepsy, 
there  was  disease  of  the  optic  nerve  or  retina  in  15 ;  9  were  doubtful ; 
tnd  19  showed  no  change.  In  most  of  the  cases  presenting  optic  changes, 
organic  disease  was  known  to  exist  from  other  symptoms. 

In  12  cases  of  idiocy,  there  was  marked  atrophy  of  the  discs  in  5  ;  1 
was  changing ;  and  2  were  noted  as  doubtful  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.^  vol.  i, 
1868).] 

(8.)  Observe  any  peculiarities  of  gesture^  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  of  tlie  patient.  One  of  the  great  difliculties  of  diag- 
nosis, also,  is  to  distinguish  cases  of  monomania  from  sanity.  Witn 
tbe  exception  of  some  given  delusions^  turning  on  a  small  number 
of  fixed  ideas,  the  patient  may  be  rational  on  all  other  subjects ; 
and  in  some  instances  even  the  powers  of  his  mind  may  be  supe- 
rior, and  tliey  often  are  so.  One  celebrated  instance  of  this  kind 
occarrcd  to  the  late  Lord  Erskine.  The  patient  had  indicted  a 
most  affectionate  brother,  together  with  the  8uj>eriiitendent  of  tlie 
asyliua,  for  false  imprisonment.    He  was  placed  in  the  witness-box, 


/'/rih.-«(  Mi;jf  »h^  jr<iti<fif  K«ri<rv<;^l  hirri-^rlf  To  ^z*:  rhe  Jy-ni  ar.'i  >a- 
•fvtixt  ni  itnttil-.ttin.  Ii'»r'l  l'.f-kifi<r  fh^m  adroit jv  a' Mr».—»--*l  Liiii  in 
ih.it  t\fiiit*Ut,  hiriM'fitiffj^  f|i<r  iri<|f:''f;rirrv  of  hi^  i<rrioranr  exitiuina- 
li'ifi  'I  III"  )»»h<nt  lit  /»n'«!  <'X|in'H-<-#l  liin  for^iv<:Tif,-*n.  arnl  with  the 
iiiifi'Mt  f/t>ivity  firiJ  Mniiliii^rH,  in  fh<?  f'siri;  ^if  r}i«!  whole  f:ourt,saul — 
"  I  iiin  iIm  f -litiKt."  Ill  {1  •'irijihif*  f^tiHi*,  frii;'!  U;t'oro  J^ord  Man:*tit'Id, 
Ih'-  iifilMrif  cvinli'd  Mm*  Miic-^tiotiK  of  th<r  r;oiirt  the  whole  day,  till 
Uhi  \  \\y*uiutu  III  riving,  iLMki'd  him  what,  had  hrcoineof  the  princesa 
niih  whom  In*  i'iiin<M|Mindfij  in  rherrv-jni«u;.  InHtantly  the  man 
littirMl  hiniiinlf,  Mild  Mitid  it  wiim  Inu'  he  had  heen  eon  fined  in  a  cattle, 

w  hi  lit  hii'  Wit  lit  (if  iM'ii  II  lid  ink  Jim  had  written  his  letters  in  eherry- 

I  •      ** 

iijiiiMiiiil  thiiiwii  lliiMii  iiiti)  ihi*  Hti'i'itni  h(*low,an<I  that  the  pnneesa 
iiinl  ii'ipiM'd  llh'iii  in  II  li(iiii.     Such  answers,  of  course,  innnediately 

li>t  iiiiiiiiird    till'    riiru'M.       (It.)    In    innlirihhijttl  rtist's   let    the    PhifSirlan 

lint/./  tHioniinifii  fhirftstnt,  llfoii^lit  never  to  iK'nnit  his  evidence 
In  hi>  IimI  Im  ruiitiMpj  on  rillier  side  on  matters  of  opinion,  either  di- 
tii  ll>  HI  mdiit'ilh.  **  I'Mets  ohserved  hv  liimself"  are  the  elements 
itn  w  hti-h  iiliMie  Imm  ropntntitui  ean  he  safe.  On  all  other  {X>ints  let 
htm  'iirndilx  n'fiiMo  ti»  j;;i\t»  ft»rlli  I  lie  expression  of  a  mere  opinion 
In  (lit*  \\  ilnt^MM  h(i\. 

'Tho -iindent    will  aUo  liiid  siMiie  valuable  " /•//*'>* /o/*  .-rr/'/V/iy  '» 
.\?x.  V  .•«   *•••■.■',"  h\   Mr.  .1.  J**.  Uu'ihnan,  in   the  J/f.//vr/    T^nu\^  *i>*'f 
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it  18  rare  that  he  survives  beyond  a  twelvemonth  after  the  j&rst 
symptom — ^the  affection  of  the  speech.  The  patient  may  even 
appear  comparatively  strong,  but  great  excitement  may  be  followed 
suudenly  by  collapse,  and  a  fatal  issue  supervene  sooner  than  inex- 
perienced persons  would  anticipate. 

In  both  sexes  the  recoveries  average  51.5  per  cent,  when  the  cause 
of  the  Insanity  is  of  a  moral  character,  and  33.8  per  cent,  when  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  of  physical  origin ;  and  the  recoveries  are 
onljr  at  the  rate  of  14.6  per  cent,  when  the  only  cause  that  can  be 
assigned  is  hereditary  predisposition.  The  influence  of  sex  on  re- 
covery is  peculiar.  In  males  the  disease  terminates  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  in  females,  and  its  early  termination  in  the  male 
is  more  frequently  caused  by  death.  The  cases  of  Insanity  in  the 
male  sex  are  not  therefore  to  be  considered  as  more  curable,  but 
rather  as  more  fatal ;  and  in  the  female,  also,  the  cases  cannot  be 
said  comparatively  to  be  more  curable,  for  although  they  may  not 
die  so  readily  as  the  males,  the  disease  may  continue  in  them,  pass- 
ing into  a  chronic  and  more  permanent  state  (Hood's  Statistics  of 
Insanity),  On  the  whole,  however,  the  probability  of  recovery  is 
greater  among  women  than  in  men. 

From  the  statistics  of  Hanwell,  by  Dr.  Thurnam,  from  1831  to 
1841,  the  recoveries  per  annum  of  the  cases  under  treatment  have 
been  6 J  per  cent.,  ana  the  average  time  required  to  effect  the  cure 
has  been  between  four  and  five  years.  The  following  general  result 
18  stated  by  Dr.  Thurnam,  and  is  most. important  to  be  held  in  re- 
membrance regarding  the  prognosis:  namely.  That  in  round  num- 
bers^ of  ten  persons  attacked  By  Insanity,  five  recover,  and  five  die 
Booner  or  later  during  the  attack.  Of  the  five  who  recover,  not 
more  than  two  remain  well  during^  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  the  other 
three  sustain  subsequent  attacks,  Suring  which  at  least  two  of  them 
die.  All  recoveries  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  permanent  or 
stable ;  and  the  broad  rule  may  be  laid  down,  that  when  Insanity 
has  once  exhibited  itself,  there  is  ever  afterwards  a  tendency  to 
relapse ;  and  of  the  insane  in  public  asylums  for  the  reception  of  all 
classes,  about  70  per  cent,  may  be  reckoned  as  incurable.  The 
intervals  of  recurrence  or  relapse  are  very  uncertain,  varying  from 
a  month  to  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Intercurrent  boilily  diseases  in  the  insane  are  of  great  importance 
in  forming  a  prognosis,  and  demand  the  careful  study  of  the  Physi- 
cian ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  exceedingly  insidious  and  exceptional 
in  the  insane  as  compared  with  the  siine.  In  the  insane  the  char- 
acteristics of  bodily  (lisease  are  masked  or  obscured  by  an  inertia  or 
torfior  of  the  nervous  system.  Their  febrile  tyj)e  is  generally  typhoid 
or  asthenic.  There  is  an  absence  frequently  of  symptomatic  fever. 
Xo  complaint  may  be  made,  and  no  external  evidence  of  pain  or 
suffering  may  be  given  in  cases  even  of  acute  phthisis^  where  snbso- 
qnent  necropsy  shows  the  lungs  riddled  with  vomicae  and  full  of  pus 
Arol.  i,  p.  64);  or  in  cases  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  going  on  to  the 
lormation  of  pus  in  the  limbs ;  or  in  pneumoma^  where  the  lungs 
are  solidified,  and  normal  respiration  impossible;  or  in  organic 
diseases  of  the  hcxirt^  in  gastritis^  and  in  other  painful  diseases,  such 
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as  cancer  J  enteritis^  or  peritonitis.  The  possibility  of  Bright's  disease 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Surrical  operations  may  be  submitted  to 
without  a  murmur,  as  if  feeling  were  completely  obsolete.  The 
most  serious  chest  diseases  may  run  their  course  without  cough  or 
expectoration ;  the  excito-motor  nervous  system  would  seem  to  be 
nearly  inert  or  torpid,  and  concentration  of  thought  or  attention  in 
the  insane  is  in  a  great  measure  or  quite  lost.  Sooner  or  later  pro- 
gressive emaciation  and  debility,  languor,  lassitude,  and  indolence, 
perhaps  anorexia,  or  sleeplessness,  direct  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  patient,  in  whom  the  physical  signs  then  show  the  extent  of 
the  apparently  latent  disease,  perhaps  rapidly  advancing  for  some 
time  oefore  towards  a  fatal  termination  (Dr.  Lindsay).  The  useful- 
ness of  the  thermometer  in  detecting  such  latent  disease  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  (see  vol.  i,  pp.  64-71).  Dr.  Lindsay  further  notices 
how  the  type  or  aspect  of  Insanity  may  be  quite  changed  by  fatal 
bodily  disease.  A  patient,  from  having  been  passionate,  firetful, 
and  abusive,  may  become  aiFable,  mild,  and  docile.  The  dyin^ 
patient  sometime  becomes  sane  towards  his  last  moments,  death 
feeing  preceded  by  a  bright  though  transient  flicker  of  the  light  of 
reason ;  and  the  suflferer  has  even  expressed  himself  serenely,  con- 
tentedly, happily,  as  to  his  latter  end,  and  his  transition  from  life, 
with  all  its  troubles  and  diseases,  to  eternity,  with  all  its  Joys  and 
comforts  ( Thirty-first  Bevort  of  the  Murray  Royal  Institution,  near 
Perth,  p.  14).  The  mind  may  even  then  be  soothed  by  the  hopes 
and  consolations  of  religion.  "  The  cloud,  though  not  wholly  re- 
moved, may  yet  be  tinned  with  a  silver  lining,  and  the  music  of 
the  Gtospel  truth  may  nelp,  like  the  harp  of  David,  to  charm  the 
troubled  spirit  to  repose "  (Rev.  W.  D.  Knowles,  Thirty-Seventh  Re- 
port^ l.  c.y  p.  297).  8ueh  euthanasia  for  the  insane  is  surely  to  be 
desired.  That  Insanity  also  is  sometimes  vicarious,  or  alternates 
with  other  diseases,  must  be  remembered  in  prognosis.  It  is  so 
sometimes  with  phthisis,  one  of  the  most  common  complications  of 
Insanity.  WTien  the  phthisis  becomes  acutely  developed,  the  patient 
may  become  temporarily  sane,  and  I'iee  versa. 

In  the  j)eriod  of  convalescence  the  return  of  the  correct  exercise 
of  Judgment  is  an  uncertain  and  fallacious  indication  of  cure,  so 
long^  as  the  Emotions  are  perverted  even  in  a  slight  degree  from 
their  normal  conditions ;  but  immediatelv  the  Emotions  are  con- 
t reliable  and  projx^r,  the  cure  may  be  considered  complete  (Buck- 
kill,  op.  cit.). 

The  mortality  among  the  insane  (based  on  the  average  popula- 
tion of  a  mixed  county  asylum,  according  to  Dr.  Thumam)  is  con- 
sidered decidoilly  unfavorable  if  it  exceeds  9  or  10  per  cent. ;  a 
mortality  less  than  7  jx^r  cent,  is  highly  favorable-  The  largest 
mortality  is  from  Jtnunifia,  the  least  from  tnonomajiia  ;  in  the  latter, 
indeed,  where  there  is  no  tendency  to  suicide,  the  duration  of  life 
is  little  abridgeil ;  so  that  ]»remature  death  is  almost  in  all  cases 
owing:  to  accidental  and  often  preventable  causes.  Expectancy 
of  lite  in  the  insiine,  in  relation  to  Life  Insurance,  thus  involves 
questions  of  great  pecuniary  imjx>rtance.  Popular  as  well  as  prcv 
tessional  errors  exist  on  the  subject.     The  insane  are  separable  into 
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classes,  each  of  which  within  certain  limits  is  characterized  by  a 
different  chance  or  expectancy  of  life ;  but  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject are  greatly  required  (see  Dr.  Lindsay's  Thirty-second  Report^ 
p.  17). 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  Insanity  resolves  itself  into  the 
medical  and  the  moral  treatment.  Medicine  indirectly  acts  upon 
the  brain,  as  it  does  upon  other  organs,  so  as  favorably  to  influence 
the  course  of  the  disease.  It  I'egulates  the  different  actions  and 
secretions  of  the  viscera  of  the  body,  and  thus  improves  the  general 
health,  so  that  the  happiest  results  are  often  obtained  by  the'  early 
and  judicious  use  of  medicinal  agents. 

"  Cases  of  severe  mental  despondency  and  distress — instances  of  aliena- 
tion of  mind  associated  with  hallucinations,  and  with  apparently  chronic 
and  fixed  delusions,  accompanied  by  strong  suicidal  and  homicidal  feel- 
ings— ^have  all  yielded  to  medical  treatment;  and  thus  persons  in  all 
grades  of  life,  who,  if  those  conditions  had  not  been  fully  appreciated, 
would  have  fallen  victims  to  their  own  insane  impulses,  have  been  re- 
stored to  society  in  a  state  of  mental  health.  The  sj'mptoms  which  so 
generally  precede  the  act  of  suicide — such  as  depressed  spirits,  distress 
of  mind,  needless  alarms  and  apprehensions  as  to  some  foreboding  evil, 
great  irritability  of  temper,  and  inability  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  life,  excitability,  headache,  disturbed  or  sleepless  nights,  mor- 
bidly exaggerated  views  of  the  actual  ills  and  circumstances  of  life — are 
in  many  cases  certain  signs  of  acute  disorder  of  the  brain,  requiring 
medicinal  relief,  and  being  manifestly  and  rapidly  benefited  by  prompt 
and  energetic  medical  treatment"  (Winslow). 

No  uniform  method  of  treatment  can  be  taught.  Generally  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  more  the  symptoms  approach  those  of  cere- 
britis^  encephalitis^  or  meningitis — in  other  words,  in  proportion  as 
they  indicate  active  inflammatory  action — general  and  local  blood- 
letting may  be  advisable,  but  only  in  cases  otherwise  suited  for  such 
methcSs  of  cure.  Local  bleeding  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  head, 
for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  it  may  be  adopted  with  refer- 
ence to  a  distant  viscus.  Leeches  to  the  vulva  and  thighs  are  bene- 
ficial in  cases  of  mania^  monomania^  or  melancholia^  concurrent  with 
the  menstrual  period ;  and  to  the  sphincter  ani  in  those  cases  ob- 
viously connected  with  suppressed  hemorrhoids  or  hepatic  conges- 
tion. In  some  instances  leeches  may  be  applied  with  benefit  to  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  particularly  in  those  cases  occurring  in 
early  life,  and  in  persons  of  plethoric  constitution  and  of  sanguine 
temperament.  Illusions  of  hearing  or  of  \n8ion,  which  had  em- 
bittered the  patient's  life,  have  been  removed  by  leeching  behind  the 
ears  or  over  the  superciliary  ridges.  The  utility,  in  acute  mania^ 
of  prolonged  hot  baths,  is  much  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Winslow. 
The  patients  remain  from  eight  to  fifteen  hours  in  them,  at  82° 
to  86°  Fahr.,  whilst  a  current  of  water  at  60°  is  continually  poured 
over  the  head.  Various  details  of  what  is  now  known  as  hydro- 
pathic treatment  have  recently  been  introduced  into  EngliKh  asy- 
lums, such  as  the  Russian  or  vapor  bath,  the  wet  sheet,  pack,  &c. 

Sedatives,  or  agents  which  modify  directly  the  condition  of  the 
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cerebral  tissue,  constitute  very  valuable  remedies.  In  recent  acute 
cases  they  are  generally  admissible ;  but  it  is  in  the  various  chronic 
forms  of  melancholia  that  they  are  most  useful.  Dr.  Winslow  ob- 
serves,— 

^^  In  suicidal  Insanity,  when  local  cerebral  congestion  is  absent,  and 
the  general  health  and  secretions  are  in  good  condition,  the  meconate  and 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia  often  acts  like  a  charm,  if  uninterruptedly  and 
perseveringly  given  until  the  nervous  system  is  completely  und^  their 
influence." 

Radical  cures  have  been  effected  by  the  occasional  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  from  the  head,  the  administration  of  alteratives, 
the  warm  bath,  and  sedatives.  Success  from  the  use  of  sedatives 
often  depends  upon  a  ready  adaptation  of  the  form  of  sedative  to  the 
description  of  cOrSe  in  which  it  may  be  deemed  admissible^  and  a  judi- 
cious admixture  of  various  kinds  of  sedatives.  With  respect  to  opi- 
ateSy  "  that  medicine  which  will  allay  watchfulness  in  one  will  not 
in  another,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increase  it.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  opium,  which  is  rarely  found  admissible  m  Insanity 
in  its  crude  state.  It  more  frequently  creates  heat  and  general 
febrile  action  than  sleep"  (Sir  William  Ellis).  In  cases,  however, 
of  recent  excitement,  morphia  in  considerable  doses  has  been  found 
most  beneficial.  So  also  will  chlorodyne  and  chloro-morphine  be  of 
use  in  some  cases.  Indian  hemp  is  an  extremely  useful  sedative, 
not  hitherto  appreciated  sufficiently,  for  many  reasons.  (See  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  its  uses  by  Professor  Russell  Reynolds,  in  Beale's 
Archives^  vol.  ii.  p.  154.)  It  relieves  pain,  is  soporific^  anodyne^  anti- 
spasmodic ;  and  while  conducing  to  sleep,  promotes  at  the  same 
time  diaphoresis  and  diuresis^  without  producing  headache,  vertigo, 
constipation,  or  impairing  the  appetite.  The  oose  varies  from  one^ 
sixth  to  one-half  grain  for  a  child ^  and  from  one-third  to  one  grain  and 
a  half  for  an  adult.  In  cases  of  mental  or  emotional  disturbance  it 
will  be  found  extremely  useful,  especially  where  there  is  deranged 
cerebral  circulation,  with  pain  and  delirium ;  in  cases  of  incipient 
Insanity  after  fever  or  sunstroke  ;  and  in  cases  of  senile  ramcilisse- 
mejit.  Recently  digitalis^  conium,  belladonna^  have  been  extensively 
employed  as  calmatives. 

Endermic  medication  in  Insanity  offers  numerous  advantages,  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  Drs.  Winslow  and  Laycock,  is  too  little  practised. 
"  In  some  chronic  forms  of  Insanity — in  dementia  and  persistent 
monomania^  connected,  as  was  supposed,  with  morbid  thickening 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  interstitial  infiltration  of  the  mem- 
brane, as  well  as  with  exudations  upon  its  surface — the  head  hav- 
ing been  shaved,  a  strong  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  com- 
bined with  strychnine  has  been  perseveringly  rubbed  over  the  scalp. 
In  other  instances  the  shaved  head  has  been  painted  with  the  mix- 
ture of  iodine ;  and  both  modes  of  treatment  have  been  attended 
with  benefit.  When  the  mental  symptoms  are  supposed  to  be  as- 
sociated with  effusions  of  serum,  ioiline  applied  externally  at  the 
same  time  with  minute  doses  internally  ot  calomel  or  mercury  with 
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ehalk  (so  aa  sliehtly  to  affect  the  system)  are  recommended.  This 
*  treatment,  coiyoined  with  occasional  tonics,  diuretics,  and  stimuli, 
to  support  the  vital  powers,  is  occasionally  productive  of  considera- 
ble benefit  in  cases  apparently  placed  quite  oeyond  the  reach  of  im- 
provement or  cure."  A  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  constantly 
applied  id  the  shaven  scalp  has  l>een  followed  by  improvement  in 
tne  mental  state.  Cases  of  dementia^  the  consequence  of  scrofula, 
are  those  in  which  endennic  medication  will  yield  the  most  satis- 
factory results  (Lay cock  in  Med.-Chir.  Beview  for  Jan.  1857).  Hypo- 
dermic iryections^  especially  of  calmatives  and  soporifics,  have  also 
recently  been  employed ;  but  their  action  is  so  irregular,  and  there 
are  so  many  sources  of  danger,  that  their  use  can  scarcely  be  com- 
mended. 

Purgatives  may  be  regularly  required.  When  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated,  the  form  is  best  determined  by  the  state  of  the  tongue, 
and  sometimes  by  the  idiosyncrasies  or  proclivities  of  the  patient 
in  regard  to  medicine-taking.  Supposing  the  tongue  to  be  white 
and  coated,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia^  or  otner  neutral  salt,  combined 
with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus^  in  the  proportion  of  3j  of  the  former 
to  tijtxv  to  tijixxx  of  the  latter,  in  camphor  mixture^  is  a  formula  to 
be  recommended.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tongue  b6  clean,  the 
cathartic  should  be  given  with  some  slight  bitter,  as  the  infusion  of 
crange-peel  or  of  gentian.  In  some  cases  the  bowels  are  not  onlv 
exceedingly  obstinate,  but  the  patient  may  be  greatly  averse  to  all 
medicines.  In  such  cases  one  or  two  drops  of  croton  oil  placed  on 
the  tongue  or  introduced  in  food  produces  free  evacuations. 

Mild  purgative  treatment  formed  the  basis  of  a  cure  in  the  school 
of  Pinel  and  of  Esquirol ;  and  they  usually  combined  it,  in  cases  of 
violence,  with  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  and  of  warmth  to 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  placing  the  patient  in  the  warm 
bath  and  giving  him  the  cold  douche — ^  remedy  since  more  par- 
ticularly insistea  upon  by  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  of  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Winslow,  of  London.  The  further  treatment  consists  in  re- 
storing any  other  functions  that  may  be  in  defect  or  in  excess,  as 
the  functions  of  the  uterus  in  the  female,  and  of  the  liver  or  heart 
in  both  sexes,  by  the  usual  remedies  applicable  for  these  purposes. 

The  Moral  treatment  is  by  many  supposed  to  constitute  the  more 
efficient  mode  of  cure  in  Insanity ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
a  most  important  adjunct.  The  first  important  rule  is  to  remove 
the  patient  at  once  from  his  family :  in  slight  cases,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  induced  to  exercise  such  command  over  himself  as  he 
possesses,  and  to  remove  him  from  influences  which  may  have  been 
aggravating  his  morbid  state ;  and  in  severe  cases,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  mischief  either  to  himself  or  others, — are  the  reasons 
for  this  practice.  The  main  feature  in  the  moral  treatment  of  the 
insane  in  this  country  is  the  abolition  and  absence  of  mechanical 
coercion  or  restraint.  The  beneficial  action  of  this  system,  generally 
known  as  "  the  non-restraint  system^^^  is  now  thoroughly  recognized 
in  England  and  Scotland,  where  it  has  been  gradual!}'  established  in 
every  asylum  since  1847-48.  But  there  are  certain  exceptional 
phases  of  Insanity  in  which  some  mechanical  restraint  is  the  most 
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humane  mode  of  treatment — the  only  mode,  indeed,  of  avoiding 
certain  catastrophes  of  too  common  occurrence.  In  certain  condi- 
tions of  excitement,  however,  it  is  proper  to  place  the  patient  at 
once  in  a  darkened  room,  remote  from  noise  and  the  means  of  injury 
to  himself  or  others,  so  that  as  few  oWects  as  possible  may  irritate 
him,  just  as  a  patient  with  his  eyes  afl^ted  is  kept  in  a  darkened 
room.  The  effect  of  such  seclusion  is  generally  oi  a  soothing  char- 
acter ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  of  periodic  mania  it  is  eagerly  sought 
by  the  patients  themselves. 

As  convalescence  advances  the  patient  should  be  induced  to  un- 
dertake some  manual  labor,  or  some  office  in  the  asylum  or  house- 
hold, which,  by  amusing  his  mind,  will  invigorate  his  body,  and 
greatly  tend  to  restore  the  healthy  working  of  his  brain.  There 
are  no  more  powerful  medicines  than  "  Occupation,"  "  Recreation," 
and  "  Education."  Occupation  should  be  such  that  no  time  is  left 
for  idleness,  or  for  sitting  brooding  over  morbid  fancies.  The  cura- 
tive results  of  well-chosen  means  of  Recreation  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. When  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  admit  of  it,  travel- 
ling, which  embraces  change  of  air  and  change  of  scene  as  well  as 
exercise,  is  often  highly  salutary  in  incipient  cases ;  and  much  has 
of  late  been  done  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  music  and  other 
amusements  into  asylums.  Thus,  concerts,  balls,  conversaziones, 
evening  entertainments,  pic-nics,  excursion8,y?te«  champetreSj  athletic 
games,  pedestrian  excursions,  public  amusements  in  towns,  and 
carriage  drives,  are  all  legitimate  and  well-approved  means  of  main- 
taining a  constant  and  varied  succession  of  recreation  adapted  for 
all  classes  of  the  insane.  When  Reason  is  restored,  and  the  Affec- 
tions again  fix  themselves  on  their  natural  objects,-  and  when  the 
Emotions  are  under  control ^  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  see  his 
friends,  and  have  his  attention  directed  to  the  affairs  and  interests 
of  his  family ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  mind  remains 
weak  and  enfeebled  for  some  time  after  apparent  recovery ;  and 
consequently  the  patient's  restoration  to  society  should  be  gradual. 

With  regard  to  diet,  it  only  requires  to  be  stated  that  it  is  often 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  alimentation  by  the  stomach 
pump  in  exceptional  cases,  when  food  is  persistently  refused. 

An  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  or  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  the  most  fit 
and  proper  place  for  a  "  person  of  unsound  mind  ;"  and  every  asylum 
ought  to  be  governed  by  one  superintendent,  who  should  be  a  medi- 
cal man — an  officer  of  health  to  the  community  over  which  he  pre- 
sides. He  ought  to  have  the  means  of  controlling  all  sanitary  ar- 
rangements in  whole  and  in  detail, — of  avoiding  overcrowding, — of 
preventing  and  destroying  effluvia, — ^and  of  examining  the  quality 
of  the  food,  the  water,  and  the  drugs  furnished  to  the  establishment 
Chemical  and  pathological  appliances  ought  therefore  to  be  at  his  dis- 
posal for  his  use.  The  number  of  patients  who  may  be  thus  under  the 
supervision  of  one  medical  head  in  an  as^'lum  ought  not  to  exceed 
200  (EsQUiROL,  American  Commissioners  in  LunacyV  Premature 
removal  from  asylum  treatment  in  opposition  to  medical  advice  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated ;  and  its  baneful  results  are  frequently  to 
be  seen,  especially  in  the  sad  endings  of  cases  of  suicidal  vielancholicu 
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In  such  cases  an  acknowledgment  should  be  required  of  the  recipient 
of  the  patient,  or  his  friends,  that  he  is  removed  notwithstanding 
the  assurance  given  b^  the  medical  superintendent  that  the  patient 
is  not  recover^,  and  is  unfit  for  removal  (Dr.  Lindsay,  Thirty-second 
Reporty  p.  14).  Such  removals  not  unfrequently  induce  a  change  of 
type  from  acute  and  curable  to  chronic  and  incurable  mental  disease. 
The  subject  of  Insanity  has  been  treated  of  in  this  text-book  be- 
cause it  is  a  subject  which  medical  men  are  expected  to  study,  and 
to  be  called  upon  to  treat  and  to  deal  with  in  a  medical  and  also  in 
a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  They  have,  however,  few  opportuni- 
ties at  our  schools  of  medicine  of  studying  Insanity  as  they  would 
any  other  disease  in  a  general  hospital.*  They  are,  therefore,  often 
called  upon  to  give  certificates  of  Insanity,  without  perhap  having 
ever  seen  or  studied  a  case  ;  and  many  recent  legal  decisions  have 
shown  that  it  is  not  always  safe  for  a  medical  man  to  incur  the  respon- 
ribility  of  signing  such  certificates,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
relating  to  lunacy.  Seeing,  also,  that  the  legal  and  medical  views 
of  Insanity  are  not  in  unison,  nor  in  accordance  of  what  is  known 
as  the  correct  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  subject  has  been  treated 
of  as  fully  as  time  and  space  would  permit.  To  learn  this  impor- 
tant subject  in  all  its  bearings,  the  student  is  recommended  to  study 
the  comprehensive  work  so  often  Quoted  and  referred  to  in  these 
fBges — namely,  the  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine  of  Drs.  Buck- 
niff  and  Tuke,  of  which  a  second  edition  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished; and  the  valuable  reports  of  the  Murray  Royal  institu- 
tion for  the  Insane,  near  Perth,  prepared  by  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay ; 
[also  Lectures  on  Menial  Diseases^  by  Dr.  W.  H.  O.  Saukey,  Griesen- 
ger's  Mental  Pathology  and  Theraveutics^  translated  for  the  New 
l^ydenham  Society,  and  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind^  by 
Dr.  H.  Maudaley.] 


[THE  DELIRIUM  OF  INANITION— /)e«KMm  o/ Cbi^/>5«. 

(Dr.  Cltmer.) 

Definition. — A  special  form  of  delirium^  happening  in  certain  acute  dis- 
ordertfy  notably  the  exanthemata  and  continued  fevers^  towards  their  decline^ 
or  at  the  beginning  of  convalescence^  and^  occasionally^  in  the  course  of 
certain  chronic  diseases.  It  i«,  generally^  a  symptomatic  expression  of  in- 
anilion^  either  the  result  of  a  too  rigorous  diet^  or  of  the  inability  of  the 
Uomach  to  retain  an  amount  of  food  necessary  for  the  propernutrition  of 
the  system. 

Symptoms. — This  interesting  variety  of  delirium,  although  not  noticed 
by  systematic  writers,  has  been  observed  by  several  practical  physi- 
cianB,  as  Chomel,  Louis,  Graves,  There,  Sauvet,  Griesinger,  Trousseau, 
and  Gairdner,  aud  has  recently  been  particularly  and  well  described  by 

•  There  are  exceptions  :  at  Edinburgh,  where  Professor  Laycock  and  Dr.  SkHo — in 
London,  where  Drs.  Sankey  and  Blandford — and  at  Aberdeen,  where  Dr.  Jamiei*on — 
deliver  ref^iilar  clinical  lectures.  [At  New  York,  where  lectures  on  Mental  Dis- 
eases are  delivered  by  Professor  W.  A.  Hammond,  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Mt>dical 
School,  and  by  Dr.  D.  Tildcn  Brown,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
—Editor.] 
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Weber,  of  London,  and  Becquet  of  Paris.*  The  diseases  in  which  its 
occurrence  has  been  specially  noticed  are  typhoid  fever,  typhus,  scarla- 
tina, measles,  erysipelas,  variola,  diphtheria,f  pneumonia,  and  certain 
affections  of  the  stomach  attended  by  continuous  and  uncontrollable 
vomiting.  In  acute  disorders  its  outbreak  is  sudden,  at  the  stage  of  de- 
fervescence, or  at  the  beginning  of  convalescence,  when  every  symptom  is 
favorable,  when  there  is  no  fever,  and  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  as 
shown  by  the  thermometer,  is  natural  or  nearly  so,  but  the  pulse  feeble, 
rather  frequent,  and,  sometimes,  irregular.  In  some  instances  the  sur- 
face is  bathed  in  perspiration,  the  face  pale  and  pinched,  the  expression 
anxious,  the  eyes  sunken,  the  nose,  forehead,  hands  and  feet  cold,  with  a 
look  of  generad  collapse.  The  time  of  attack  is  generally  in  the  morning 
on  awakening.  The  character  of  the  delirium,  which  may  be  calm  or 
violent,  is  peculiar  and  characteristic,  there  being  nearly  always  one  fixed 
delusion,  the  subject  being  generally  what  has  chiefly  occupied  the  patient's 
mind  just  before  his  illness.  In  one  of  Weber's  cases,  as  the  patient  was 
entering  upon  convalescence  after  measles,  and  his  condition  seemed  every 
way  favorable,  he  waked  in  the  morning  and  began  to  cry,  saying  that 
his  employer  was  about  to  dismiss  him  on  account  of  dishonesty,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  prison :  he  made  several  attempts  to  jump  out  of  the 
window  to  escape  the  policemen,  whom  he  thought  were  coming  to  capture 
him.  In  another  case,  under  similar  conditions,  the  patient  became  sud- 
denly excited,  declaring  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  poultry-house, 
and  he  must  go  and  put  it  out.  The  persistent  conviction  of  the  death  of 
a  friend  or  relative  is  a  common  delusion.  Sometimes  hallucinations  of 
the  special  senses,  particularly  those  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  are  present, 
friends  and  attendants  being  mistaken  for  persons  connected  with  the  de- 
lusion, and  treated  and  addressed  as  such. 

An  attack  may  last  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  the  patient  then 
falling  asleep,  and  awakening  calm,  with  the  mind  clear,  and  speaking  of 
his  delusions  as  vi^id  dreams.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarel}',  there  is  a 
second  attack. 

Chomel  (  Traite  des  Dyspepsies)  mentions  eighteen  cases  of  an  affection 
of  the  stomach  in  which  this  form  of  delirium  appeared,  where,  on  account 
of  obstinate  vomiting,  little  or  no  food  for  a  long  time  could  be  taken ; 
there  were  great  emaciation,  a  rapid  pulse,  but  no  increase  of  the  body- 
temperature.  Andral  {Clinique  Medicale)  relates  a  case  of  cancerous 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  in  which  the  patient  starved  to  death,  accompanied 
by  delirium  with  delusions ;  after  death,  no  appreciable  organic  alteration 
was  found  either  in  the  brain  or  meninges.  In  one  of  Becquet 's  cases  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  an  obscure  disease,  the  nature  of  which  was 
not  made  out,  but  a  prominent  symptom  for  some  time  was  obstinate 
vomiting.  There  was  great  prostration,  when  the  delirium,  calm  and  with 
delusion,  suddenly  occurred.     In  another  case  by  the  same  observer,  there 

*  [Le9on8  de  Clinique  Medicale,  par  le  Prof.  A.  F.  Chomel,  vol.  i,  Paris,  1884. 
Recnerches  sur  la  Fifevre  Typhoide,  par  P  C.  A.  Louis,  2i^me  ed.  Clinical  Lei^tures, 
by  R.  J.  Graves,  Dublin,  1848.  Remarques  sur  la  delire  consecutive  aux  Fifevres 
Typhoidcs,  par  M.  Sauvet.  Annales  Medico-Psychologiques,  Paris,  1845.  De  la  Folie 
consecutive  aux  Maladies  aigues,  par  le  Dr.  Thore,  fils.  Ann.  Medico-Psyc,  Paris, 
1850.  Griesinger,  Traits  des  Maladies  Men  talcs,  &c.,  traduit,  &c.,  Paris,  1866.  Trous- 
seau, Clin.  Medicale,  t.  i,  2ifeme  ed.,  Paris,  1865.  Gairdner,  London  Lancet,  vol.  i, 
1865.  Oh  Delirium  or  Acute  Insanity,  especially  the  Delirium  of  Collapse.  By  Her- 
man Weber,  M.D.,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1865.  Du  Delire  d'Inanition  dans  les  Mala- 
dies, par  le  Dr.  Becquet,  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  t.  i,  1866.] 

f  [In  one  of  Weber's  cases  (No.  8)  it  occurred  after  severe  simple  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils  and  fauces.] 
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was  uterine  disorder,  with  constant  and  persistent  vomiting,  so  that  the 
patient  was  unable  to  take  any  food  for  some  days  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  delirium.  In  both  cases  there  was  a  great  fall  of  the  body-tempera- 
tore,  with  other  symptoms  of  collapse.    Both  recovered. 

Simgnoiia.^ — ^This  form  of  delirium  must  not  be  confounded  with  mental 
Aberrations  which  occur  during  the  increase  and  at  the  height  of  idio- 
pathic fevers,  and  other  acute  disorders.  Its  nature  is  different  from  that 
of  febrile  delirium,  resembling  more  acute  insanity  in  the  character  of  the 
delusions.  It  often  happens  when  there  has  been  no  cerebral  excitement 
in  the  course  of  the  disorder.  ^^  It  is,"  says  Dr.  Trousseau,  ^^  the  most 
frequent  of  all  the  nervous  phenomena  which  in  the  convalescence  of 
tjrplioid  fever  require  the  intervention  of  the  physician,  and  if  we  are  not 
aware  of  its  possibility  and  of  its  nature,  and  do  not  rightly  know  its 
ooorse,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  some  serious  disorder  of  the 
brain." 

Prognosia. — ^Though  Graves  speaks  of  this  form  of  delirium  as  ^^  violent 
and  dangerous,"  yet  if  early  recognized,  and  properly  treated,  it  readily 
yields,  when  there  is  no  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  leaves  no 
traces  of  disordered  intellect. 

■atare. — ^The  immediate  cause  of  this  affection  is  cerebral  atony.  It  is 
Uie  expression  of  an  exhausted  nervous  centre,  brought  on  by  insufficient 
nourishment,  and  excessive  drains  upon  the  system,  as  hemorrhages,  in- 
testinal discharges,  &c.  The  attendant  general  condition  is  always  one 
of  prostration,  and  sometimes  of  collapse.  The  temperature  of  the  body 
(ails,  the  pulse  is  weak  and  rapid,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  feeble,  the  ex- 
tremities cold,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  perspiration.  There  is  prob- 
ibly  a  sudden  and  transitory  change  in  the  capillary  circulation  of  the 
brain  (Weber),  which  is  deprived  of  its  natural  stimulant,  the  blood 
(Trousseau). 

Treatment. — Large  and  frequent  doses  of  opium  should  be  given,  with 
the  simultaneous  employment  of  stimulants,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
being  raised  and  maintained,  and  food,  in  such  form  and  quantity  as  will 
be  borne  by  the  stomach,  must  be  persistently  taken. 


CHRONIC  ALCOHOLISM— Syk.  CHRONIC  ALCOHOLIC  INTOXICATION. 

Latix  Eq  ,  Aleoholismua ;  Frbkoh  £q.,  Alcoolisinej  German  Eq.,  Trankaucht. 

(Dr.  Cltmbr.) 

Definition. — A  series  of  morbid  phenomena  folhioing  the  prolonged 
abuise  of  alcoholic  liquors^  of  which  the  most  character  intic  are:  digestive 
troubles  J  tremor^  muscular  weakness  and  restlessness^  hallucinations  of 
the  intellect  and  senses^  anaesthesia^  hyperassthesia^  lessened  and  perverted 
brain-functions  J  and  often  intercurrent  attacks  of  busy  and  delusive  de- 
lirium (delirium  tremens)  ;  later  there  may  be  sensory  and  motor  paral- 
ytiu,  and  acute  mania  or  dementia.  These  symptoms  are  due  to  the  direct 
irritant  effect  of  the  poison  ujyon  the  stomachy  and ^ by  its  subsequent  absorjh 
tion  into  the  bloody  to  the  gradual  impairment  of  nutrition^  resulting  in 
tuuue-changes  of  which  the  special  one  w,  probably^  granulo-fatty  degen- 
eration. 

Symptoms. — This  affection  begins  very  insidiously  and  after  a  variable 
time  from  acquiring  the  habit  of  drinking  constantly  and  largely  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  It  is  not  necessarily  preceded  by  attacks  of  delirium  tremens. 
Troubles  of  the  digestive  organs  arc  firs)  noticed.     On  rising  in  the  mom- 
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ing  the  mouth  is  parched,  the  tongue  dry  and  coated,  and  the  breath  fetid ; 
with  nausea,  white  stringy  phlegm,  or  greenish  or  yellowish  mucus,  is 
thrown  off  the  stomach  either  by  regurgitation  or  vomiting  (vomitua 
matutinus  potatoT^m^  Hufeland).  At  the  same  time,  or  soon  after- 
wards, a  train  of  nervous  symptoms  sets  in.  The  patient  complains  of 
fidgets,  and  to  keep  the  limbs  still  requires  the  exercise  of  the  will ;  this 
is  particularly  the  case  at  night ;  wakefulness  is  annoying,  and  no  matter 
what  the  degree  of  drowsiness  may  be  on  going  to  bed,  after  a  few  min- 
utes of  dozing,  the  sufferer  wakes,  and  tosses  the  rest  of  the  night.  As  the 
disorder  increases  there  is  persistent  muscular  tremor  of  the  fingers,  hands, 
feet,  legs,  and  tongue.  Huss  states  that  this  begins  always  in  the  hands, 
but  Dr.  Anstie  says  that  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  which  came  under 
his  observation  the  lower  extremities  were  first  affected ;  progressive  in- 
co-ordination-troubles  of  the  hands  and  legs  are  soon  added,  with  weak- 
ness in  the  knees  and  hips ;  mental  restlessness  and  infirmity  of  purpose, 
which  may  have  been  present  from  the  outset,  increase,  along  with  the 
inability  to  sleep,  and  when  the  eyes  are  closed  there  are  annoying  mental 
delusions,  or  if  the  patient  dozes  he  is  startled  by  terrifying  dreams. 

Cutaneous  sensibility  varies ;  in  some  cases  there  is  decided  anaesthesia, 
limited,  however,  to  certain  portions  of  the  surface,  or  to  a  limb,  and  ac- 
companied by  fiying  pricking,  or  itching,  or  crawling  sensations ;  in  others 
well-marked  hyperaesthesia  is  prominent  and  annoying,  and  Leudet  thinks 
that  this  is  more  common  than  is  usually  supposed ;  and  believes  that  it 
is  caused  by  tissue-change  of  the  spinal  cord  (Archives  Gen.  de  Med.^  t. 
i,  1867).  Besides  increased  sensibility  of  the  skin,  which  may  be  gen- 
eral, or  in  limited  patches,  pain — sharp,  darting,  dull,  boring,  or  fixed — is 
often  complained  of;  and  muscular  cramps  may  be  very  anno^'ing.  A 
marked  exaltation  of  reflex  action,  provoked  by  the  slightest  excitement, 
is  common. 

Dizziness  is  complained  of,  amounting  in  the  morning  on  rising  to 
vertigo ;  specks  of  various  shapes  float  constantly  before  the  eyes,  and 
Huss  has  seen  instances  where  objects  appeared  peculiarly  colored ;  oc- 
casionally there  is  double  vision,  or  objects  looked  at  begin  to  move  on 
an  elevated  plane.  Headache,  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days, 
or  a  feeling  of  binding  around  the  forehead  or  occiput,  or  pressure  on  the 
sides,  or  a  weight  upon  the  top,  of  the  head,  may  each,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  attack  all,  be  felt.  Constriction  of  the  chest-walls,  or  about  the 
throat,  with  fits  of  breathlessness,  is  very  frequent  and  annoying. 

In  confirmed  cases  the  tongue  becomes  glazed  and  fissured ;  the  breath 
has  a  peculiar  foul  smell;  the  gastric  s>^nptoms  worsen,  and  morning 
vomiting  is  constant.  The  complexion  at  first  of  a  violet  red,  becomes 
of  a  dull  white;  the  face  is  bloated;  and  the  nose  and  cheeks  are  often 
covered  with  a  form  of  acne  rosacea.  Hemorrhages  from  the  stomach 
and  bowels  to  large  extent  may  happen  (Anstie).  Visual,  aural  and 
mental  hallucinations  are  almost  constant  and  distressing,  with  obstinate 
insomnia.  There  is  uncertainty  of  will,  and  inability  to  apply  the 
mind  to  anything,  and  an  idea  of  vague  and  unaccountable  dread  and 
suspicion,  such  as  some  one  lying  in  wait  to  do  harm.  Some  patients 
have  a  constant  impulsion  toward  self-destruction.  A  feeling  of  falling 
through  the  ground,  or  tumbling  from  a  height  is  sometimes  experienced, 
or  a  miscalculation  of  distance  in  stepping  up  or  down.  Emaciation  may 
take  place,  and  the  muscles  of  expression  are  flabby,  the  eyes  watery  and 
injected,  and  the  conjunctiva  have  a  yellow  chlorotic  hue.  Hepatic,  renal, 
and  pulmonic  disease  is  generally  present.  Sensory  paralysis  soon  fol- 
lows, with  marked  increase  of  the  tremor,  often  to  the  extent  of  paralysis 
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agitans.  The  mental  powers  become  seriously  compromised — ^Hhe  most 
common  mental  condition  being  one  of  general  intellectual  enfeeblement 
and  moral  degradation,  marked  by  cowardice  and  untruthfulness''  (Anstie). 
Muscular  incoordination  is  so  great  as  to  hinder  walking,  and  often  ex- 
tends to  the  arms  and  hands.  Convulsions  may  happen,  or  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  and  there  may  be  hemiplegic  paralysis,  or  general  motor 
paralysis ;  or,  where  there  is  a  taint  of  insanity,  attacks  of  mania  may 
suddenly  break  out,  or  the  sufferer  may  fall  into  a  state  of  hopeless  de- 
mentia. 

Patlio-Anatomy  and  Pathogeny. — The  lesions  found  in  chronic  alco- 
holism are  of  two  kinds, — ^the  first  interests  the  connective  tissue,  and  the 
second  is  a  granulo-fatty  degeneration  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  organs. 

The  changes  in  the  connective  tissue  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  liver, 
brain,  kidneys,  and  serous  membranes.  Hepatic  cirrhosis  and  fibroid  de- 
generation of  the  lung  are  type  examples.  An  analogous  alteration  is 
found  in  the  cerebrum ;  it  loses  color,  gradually  lessens  in  volume,  and 
the  convolutions,  especially  those  on  the  upper  surface,  become  atrophied. 
The  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  may  be  affected  in  like  way. 
The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  usually  at  the  same  time  infiltrated  with 
serum,  thickened,  opaque,  often  colored  with  haematin,  and  are  scattered 
over  with  patches  or  points.  The  kidneys  are  atrophied,  very  firm  and 
granular.  Portions  of  the  lungs,  particularly  the  apices,  are  in  a  similar 
condition  (see  Fibroid  Degeneration  of  the  Lung)^  described  by  Magnus 
Hubs  as  chronic  pneumonia.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  has 
numerous  irregular  vascular  patches,  particularly  on  the  smaller  curvature 
and  about  the  cardiac  orifice.  At  the  level  of  these  patches,  principally 
at  the  summit  of  the  folds,  there  are,  sometimes,  hemorrhagic  clots,  or 
elongated  erosions,  their  bases  covered  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood.  Later,  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  dotted  with  pigmentary 
spots,  becomes  hard,  as  well  as  the  subjacent  connective  tissue.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  bronchia  is  injected,  and  studded 
with  blood-points.  The  portal  vein  and  pulmonary  aitery  undergo 
changes  in  their  coats.  The  peritoneum,  pleura  and  dura  mater  show 
fibroid  degeneration. 

Granulo-fatty  alteration  is  seen  especially  in  the  liver,  which  increases 
in  size,  and  tends  to  assume  a  cubic  form,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
fatty  liver  of  phthisis,  which  always  keeps  its  siiape.  The  kidneys  are 
enlarged  and  cubical  in  form ;  the  cells  of  the  tubules  are  filled  with  fatty 
granules,  and  the  cortical  surface  is  smooth  and  has  a  uniform  yellow 
tint,  with  sometimes  reddish  dottings,  from  injection  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies.  The  cells  of  the  brain  and  its  capillaries,  the  pancreas,  salivary 
glands,  glands  of  the  stomach,  epithelium  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  even 
of  the  seminal  catials,  may  all  be  affected  with  this  special  degeneration. 
The  heart  is  of  a  bronzed-yellow  color,  soft,  fiaccid,  and  loaded  with  fat 
at  its  base ;  its  muscular  tissue  loses  its  strias  and  becomes  granular ;  and 
the  organ  may  be  hypertrophied  and  dilated.  The  bones  and  cartilages 
also  undergo  fatt}*  change.  There  is  habitual  coexistence  of  deposits  of 
(at  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  mesentery',  and  epiploon. 

The  two  orders  of  tissue-changes  just  sketched  do  not  happen  with  equal 
frequency  in  chronic  alcoholism.  For  example,  while  fatty  change  is 
nearly  constant  in  the  liver.  Dr.  Lancereaux  found  cirrhosis  only  35 
times  out  of  130  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism.  The  latter  writer  has  di- 
rected attention  to  the  likeness  between  the  special  tissue-changes  pro- 
duced by  alcohol,  and  those  which  are  constant  in  old  age.  in  both 
there  are  the  progressive  atrophy  of  the  brain,  increase  of  the  cerebro- 
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spinal  fluid,  granular  and  fatty  changes  in  the  small  vessels,  in  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  heart,  and  in  most  of  the  elementary  tissues,  dilatation 
of  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  fatty  change  in  the  bones,  &c.  Both  physio- 
logically and  pathologically  alcoholism  brings  on  premature  old  age. 
Acute  pneumonia  in  the  habitual  drunkard  is  very  apt  to  take  on  the 
form  of  the  pneumonia  of  old  persons,  not  only  in  its  anatomical  site, 
the  apex  of  a  lung,  and  the  disposition  to  the  formation  of  abscesses,  but 
also  in  its  adynamic  and  ataxic  symptoms. 

The  effects  of  the  prolonged  and  undue  use  of  alcoholic  preparations 
in  man  are  then  permanent  congestions  in  the  bloodvessels,  hyperplasia 
of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organs,  and  granulo-fatty  degeneration — 
evidences  of  devitalization,  arising  from  disturbed  and  imperfect  inter- 
stitial nutrition.  "  The  congestion  of  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,"  Ac, 
says  Dr.  Anstie,  ^^  seems  to  be  partly  due  to  altered  chemical  relations 
between  the  blood  and  the  tissues  of  those  organs,  and  partly  to  a  para- 
lytic action  of  the  alcohol  upon  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system.  ...  It  is 
indeed  doubtful  whether  the  degenerative  changes  which  result  are  not  in 
great  part  due  to  the  direct  chemical  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous 
tissues.  .  .  .  There  is  much  in  these  changes  which  reminds  us  forcibly 
of  the  effects  on  nutrition  of  tissues  produced  experimentally  by  Schiff 
and  Mantegazza,  by  the  section  of  compoimd  nerves,  such  as  the  fifth 
cranial  and  the  sciatic  and  crural  of  the  lower  limb ;  and  suggests  th^ 
idea  that  in  alcoholic  poisoning  the  starting-point  (or  at  least  one  start- 
ing-point) of  degenerative  tissue-changes  may  consist  in  paralysis  of 
those  nervous  branches  which  preside  specially  over  nutrition.  It  is 
highly  probable,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  degenerative 
influence  of  the  continued  excessive  ingestion  of  alcohol,  is  due  to  a 
chemical  interference  with  the  natural  course  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
blood  and  tissues  "  (Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine^  vol.  ii,  p.  85). 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  alcoholism  is  not  usually  diflS- 
cult,  provided  the  history  and  habits  of  the  patient  are  known,  and  the 
state  of  bis  organs,  particularly  the  liver  and  lungs,  be  ascertained. 
Morning  vomiting,  the  characteristic  complexion,  sleeplessness,  tremor, 
and  mental  restlessness,  often  associated  with  delusions  of  sight  and 
hearing,  together  with  the  evidences  of  contracted  liver  or  lung,  put  the 
case  beyond  doubt.  But  all  these  symptoms  do  not  alwaj^s  exist  to- 
gether ;  yet  there  is  commonly  such  a  combination  that,  with  a  history  of 
intemperance,  the  disorder  is  quickly  recognized.  Beginning  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane  has  some  symptoms  in  common  with  chronic  alco- 
holism (see  General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane)^  and  so  have  lead-poisoning, 
locomotor  ataxy,  cerebral  and  spinal  softening,  hysteria,  but  with  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  special  s^Tuptoms  of  each 
affection,  a  correct  conclusion  should  be  reached. 

Dr.  Marcet  has  met  with  cases  of  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system  from  long-continued  and  over  mental  exertion,  or  from  anxiety, 
or  from  sudden  and  violent  emotions,  showing  symptoms  identical  with 
chronic  alcoholism. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  in  a  degree  on  the  resolution  of  the  sufferer, 
and  the  duration  of  the  affection.  Total  abstinence  from  all  spirituous 
liquors  is  necessary  for  a  cure  in  all  cases ;  and  when  the  disease  is  not 
in  its  advanced  stages,  if  the  habit  of  drinking  is  given  up,  recovery 
fh)m  immediate  symptoms  may  be  promised.  If  tissue-changes  have 
happened  to  any  extent,  the  result  is  more  doubtful.  The  kidney  and 
liver  diseases,  consequent  upon  chronic  alcoholism,  are  incurable,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  those  of  the  nervous  sj-stem.     Much  relief  may 
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be  given,  and  li^e  may  often  be  made  comfortable  and  be  prolonged,  but 
a  retom  to  full  health  can  hardly  be  looked  for.  The  weakness  and 
mcoordination  troubles  in  the  limbs  are  often  persistent,  obstinately 
remaining,  aft^r  the  other  symptoms  have  been  overcome. 

Treatment. — Total  abstinence  from  all  spirituous  liquors  is  the  first 
step,  and  this  may  be  instantly,  completely,  and  safely  carried  out,  if,  as 
Dr.  Anstie  remarks,  the  patient  be  put  on  substantially  nourishing  diet. 
Concentrated  broths,  with  eggs,  milk,  cream,  tapioca,  sago,  and  the  like 
mixed  with  them,  are  the  best  food  at  first,  and  should  be  given  moderately 
warm,  in  small  quantities,  and  frequently,  beginning  before  rising  in  the 
movning.  'The  principles  of  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholism  are  the  same 
as  those  already  laid  down  by  the  writer  for  the  treatment  of  other  chronic 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system, — nutrition  must  be  improved,  and  de- 
grading tissue-changes  arrested  and  repaired.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
suitable  food,  scaled  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  latter 
should  be  put  in  order  as  quickly  as  possible,  recollecting,  however,  that 
tone  and  function  will  gradually  return  with  improved  general  health. 
Chalybeates,  tonics,  baths,  friction  of  the  skin,  &c.,  may  all  be  used  to 
aid  reconstruction.  "  Chronic  alcoholism,"  writes  Dr.  Marcet,  "  is  not  to 
be  cored  in  a  few  days ;  for  although  under  an  appropriate  treatment  a 
marked  improvement  may  in  most  cases  occur  after  a  short  time,  a  much 
longer  period  will  be  required  to  restore  the  patient  to  perfect  health." 

Dr.  Anstie  has  found  quinia  the  best  tonic  in  this  disorder;  he  gives 
one-grain  doses  three  times  daily,  and,  where  the  stomach  is  irritable,  in 
an  effervescing  draught  with  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  citric  acid.  The 
writer  has  found  a  combination  of  quinia  and  the  alcoholic  extract  of  nux 
vomica,  or,  what  he  thinks  preferable,  the  extract  of  ignatia,  and  some- 
timee  with  the  double  salt  of  the  citrate  of  iron  and  strychnia,  to  answer 
very  weU.  Dr.  Marcet  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  as  an 
appropriate  and  effective  sedative  nervous  tonic,  and  recommends  begin- 
ning with  two  grains  twice  daily,  and  increasing  the  quantity  until  ten, 
twenty,  or  even  forty  grains  are  taken  during  twenty-four  hours.  He 
has  published  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy 
in  chronic  alcoholic  intoxication,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
symptoms  are  benefited  by  it.  Irritability,  restlessness,  and  insomnia 
may  be  controlled  by  half-drachm  doses  of  sulphuric  ether  with  tincture 
of  sumbul,  or,  when  the  stomach  permits,  twenty  or  thirty-grain  doses  of 
the  bromide  of  potassium.  The  writer  has  found  the  tincture  of  cimici- 
ftiga,  made  from  the  fresh  root,  meet  the  indications  perhaps  better  than 
anj-thing  else  he  has  tried.  When  sleeplessness  is  persistent,. and  will  not 
yield  to  these  remedies,  the  extract  of  cannabis  indica,  or  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphia,  ma}'  be  used,  but  narcotics  should  Jiot  be  heed- 
lessly resorted  to.  A  light  supper  and  a  bottle  of  stout  will,  where  there 
are  no  contraindicating  circumstances,  often  give  a  good  night's  rest. 

In  advanced  cases  of  the  disorder,  where  the  tissuo-changes  are  great, 
cod-liver  oil,  the  hypophosphates,  quinia,  manganese,  iron,  nux  vomica, 
and  above  all  arsenic,  and  either  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium, 
should  be  given,  along  with  concentrated  food.  In  such  cases  the  Turkish 
bath,  if  well  borne,  or  hydrotherapy,  will  often  be  of  service. 

After  trembling,  and  formication,  and  hallucinations  have  ceased,  but 
weakness  is  complained  of,  with  dulncss  of  the  mental  faculties,  noises 
in  the  ears,  and  muscce  volitantes,  Magnus  IIuss  recommends  an  infusion 
of  arnica  flowers. 

See  Hum,  Magnua :  Chronische  Alkohols  Krankheit,  1852.  Lancereaux,  £. :  Al- 
eoolisme,  Dictionnaire  EncyclopMique,  t.  2i^me,  1866.    Marcet  W. :  On  Chronic  Al- 
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ooholic  Intoxication,  2d  ed..  Am.  reprint,  1868.  Leudet:  Archives  O^nftrales  de 
M^decine,  t.  ler,  18G7.  Foville  Ills,  A.:  du  Delirium  Tremens,  de  la  Dipeomanie  et 
de  V  Alcoolisme,  Archives  G^n.  de  M(}d.,  t.  2i^me,  1867.  Anstie,  F.  S. :  Alcoholism, 
Beynolds'  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii,  1868.] 


CHAPTER  VL 


pathology  of  disease  op  the  spinal  cord,  its  membranes,  and 

the  nerves. 

Section  L — ^Discoveries  regarding  the  Structure  and  Function 

OF  THE  Spinal  Cord  and  Nerves. 

The  doctrines  regarding  the  nature  of  the  diseases  associated  with 
the  structure  and  functions  of  this  portioi^  of  the  nervous  system 
are  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  inquiries  into  the  structure  of  the 
cord,  the  arrangement  of  its  minute  component  parts,  and  their  con- 
nections with  each  other — with  the  brain  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  on  the  other— are  only  yet  being  in- 
vestigated  with  all  the  care  and  appliances  of  modern  research,  and 
to  some  extent  elucidated  with  success.  Difficulties  of  the  most 
formidable  kind  surround  the  anatomical,  physiological,  and  patho- 
logical  relations  of  the  structures,  functions,  and  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  nerves.  Much  labor  is  required,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  expose  the  cord  in  the  dead  body,  and  to  examine  its  morbid 
states ;  while  delicate  manipulations  and  unwearied  research,  by  the 
most  experienced  observers  during  the  last  half  centurv,  have  served 
alike  to  show  how  mysterious  and  difficult  is  the  suDJect  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  how  important  and  interesting  the  results.  In  this 
arduous  task  the  names  of  anatomists,  physiologists,  and  the  busiest 
of  physicians  of  this  country  have,  in  all  such  recent  investigations, 
borne  a  distinguished  and  pre-eminent  part. 

In  1811  Sir  Charles  Bell  took  the  initiative  in  these  researches, 
and  surprised  the  scientific  world  by  his  beautiful  and  interesting 
discovery  regarding  the  distinct  functions  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  epoch  of  another  era  is  marked  by  the  interesting  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  property  of  ''  reflex  adion^^^  foreshad- 
owed by  Unzer  and  Prochaska,  but  which  the  ingenious  and  im- 
portant investiffations  of  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  llall  so  largely 
contributed  to  develop.  The  names  of  John  Reid,  Grainger,  Swan, 
Solly,  R.  B.  Todd,  and  Bowman,  stand  prominently  forward  in  this 
line  of  inquiry. 

A  third  era  is  characterized  by  careful  records  of  the  history  of 
cases,  by  the  most  inquisitive  microscopic  research  into  the  dis- 
eased parts  after  the  death  of  the  patient,  and  by  physiological 
experiments  in  living  animals,  to  show  the  connections  and  ar- 
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raiiffefments  of  the  more  minute  component  parts  of  the  spinal 
cora  (see  results  of  a  series  of  microscopic  studies  of  the  ineduUa 
oblongata^  by  Dr.  John  Dean,  vol.  xiv,  " Contributiona  to  Knowledaey^ 
by  tne  Smithsonian  Institution,  U.  S.  America).  In  this  field  of 
research  the  laborers  are  not  few ;  and  our  own  country  is  espe- 
ciallv  distinguished  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarte, 
the  late  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  and  Mr.  Bowman,  Drs.  Beale,  Handfield 
Jones,  Edward  Mervon,  J.  W.  Ogle,  Roberts,  and  Bastian.  Abroad, 
the  persevering  industry  of  KoUiker,  Valentin,  Stilling,  Remak, 
£ngd.  Van  der  Kolk,  Wagner,  Brown-Sequard,  and  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond,  and  many  others,  have  thrown  much  light  on  most  of  the 
important  questions  regarding  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
spinal  cord.  But  ^^  let  not  the  spark  be  lost  in  the  flame  it  has 
served  to  kindle."  The  beautiful  discovery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
while  it  astonished  the  scientific  world  at  the  time,  soon  expanded 
in  magnitude  and  importance.  From  it,  as  from  a  mighty  tree, 
the  boughs  that  have  dropped  from  its  parent  stem  have  borne  to 
the  earth  those  living  blossoms  which,  {germinating  in  their  turn, 
are  now  dailv  expandmg  their  branches  into  every  land  where  the 
{Science  of  Medicine  is  advancing. 

It  mav  be  useful,  in  studying  the  nature  of  the  diseases  associ- 
ated with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  an4  nerves, 
to  have  a  distinct  conception  of  the  more  important  general  points 
which  seem  to  have  been  established  relative  to  its  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  how  far  these  are  illustrated  and  supported  by  ob- 
servations on  its  morbid  anatomy.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  general  results  established  by  the  prolonged  labors 
of  Professor  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk,  of  Utrecht,  a  more  extended 
detail  of  which  may  be  seen  in  The  Medico-Chirurgieal  Review  for 
January,  1867 ;  and  which  are  consistent  in  many  respects  with 
the  observations  of  Valentin  and  Stilling:  (1.)  The  spinal  cord  (in- 
cluding the  medulla  oblongata)  is  the  instrument  through  which  the 
|)0wer  of  motion  is  generated  and  expressed,  and  the  co-ordination 
of  movements  effected,  and  through  which  sensation  is  transmitted 
to  the  brain,  and  to  the  gray  cerebro-spinal  matter  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres.  (2.)  Complete  division  of  the  spinal  cord  abolishes 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion  in  all  those  parts  of  the  body  sup- 
plied with  spinal  nerves  from  below  the  seat  of  injury.  Any  lesion 
of  the  nerve^ubstance  which  results  from  a  disease-process  may  do 
this  if  it  destroys  completely  the  nerve-matter  at  the  seat  of  lesion. 
According  to  the  region  in  which  such  a  lesion  may  be  situated,  so 
are  the  different  fonns  characteristic  of  this  loss  of  power.  The 
nearer  the  brain  and  medvlla  oblongata  the  more  immediately  fatal 
to  life.  If,  at  the  junction  of  the  cord  with  the  medulla  oblongata^ 
such  an  injury  were  to  happen,  immediate  death  would  ensue,  as 
may  be  seen  when  an  animal  is  ^''pithed'''  Generally  speaking,  from 
the  head  downwards  the  parts  of  the  body  are  supplied,  seriatim^ 
by  the  ner\'e8  coming  off  from  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  according 
as  the  injurv  to  the  cord  is  situated  lower  and  lower  down,  so  does 
the  paralysis  affect  less  and  less  of  the  bod^  from  l>elow  upwards 
to  tne  seat  of  disease.     Thus  in  the  cervical  region,  below  the 
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origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  when  the  lesion  is  throughout  a  com- 
plete segment  of  the  cord,  and  above  the  origin  of  the  superior 
intercostal  nerves,  breathing  is  performed  only  by  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles,  while  the  intercostal  muscles  cease  to  act, 
and  the  ribs  cease  to  rise  and  fall.  In  this  condition  the  patient 
may  live  a  few  days,  seldom  a  week,  and  never  a  month  (Watson). 
K  the  lesion  of  the  segment  occurs  below  the  cervical  region;  in 
the  upper  dorsal  portion,  for  example,  the  breathing  is  not  aifeeted, 
or  but  slightly,  while  the  digestive  functions  become  impaired, 
and  paralysis  of  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  is  complete.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  technically  called  paraplegia.  It  implies  palsy  and  loss  of 
feeling  in  the  lower  limbs,  hips,  loins,  and  trunk,  according  as  the 
injury  is  higher  or  lower  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region  of  tne  cord. 
A  person  in  this  condition  may  live  a  long  time,  depending  greatly 
on  the  seat  of  injury ;  the  higher  up,  generally  the  sooner  fatal.  (3.) 
The  nerves  which  issue  from  the  cord  by  two  roots  (motor  and 
sensific)  unite  and  form  compound  or  mixed  nerves,  whose  filaments 
or  strands  pass  from  their  origins  to  their  destinations  isolated  from 
each  other ;  and  everywhere  tnroughout  the  body  the  sensific  rami- 
fications of  the  mixed  nerve  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  part  which 
is  moved  by  the  muscles  receiving  their  motor  fibres  from  the  same 
compound  nerve ;  so  that,  while  the  former  supply  sensation  to  the 
part,  the  latter  convey  the  stimulus  to  excite  the  act  of  motion  (Van 
DBR  Kolk).  (4.)  The  anterior  {motor)  and  posterior  {sensific)  roots 
of  the  compound  or  mixed  spinal  nerves  are  now  determined  to  have 
certain  relations  with  the  gray  corpuscular  elements  of  the  spinal 
cord,  accumulated  throughout  its  central  part  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord  shows  anterior  and  posterior 
cornua  of  this  corpuscular  gray  substance.  The  corpuscular  or 
multipolar  cells,  constituting  the  gray  matter,  are  arranged  in  sev- 
eral distinct  vertical  columns,  extending  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord,  the  anterior  column  being  the  principal.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  cells  constitute  the  columns  of  the  an- 
terior horns ;  next,  those  by  the  posterior  commissure ;  then  those 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns ;  and,  lastly,  those  in  the 
posterior  horns,  which  rank  the  smallest  in  size,  and  it  is  even 
doubted  by  some  whether  they  are  reall}'^  nerve-cells.  These  columns 
of  corpuscular  nerve-cells  are  larger  and  richer  in  nerve-cells  at  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements ;  and  the  proportion  of  cells  in- 
creases still  more  at  all  those  points  where  the  roots  of  the  nei^'es 
penetrate  into  the  cord  to  its  gray  substance.  Thus,  clusters  of 
cells,  occurring  more  or  less  apart,  are  placed  above  each  other 
longitudinally  (Clarke,  Van  der  Kolk^  These  so-called  nerve- 
cells  are  extremely  simple  in  structure.  They  consist  of  a  more  or 
less  rounded  mass  of  matter  (cells  ?),  having  two  or  more  caudate 
prolongations,  with  a  circular  centre  or  nucleus  and  nucleolus  con- 
taining granular  molecules.  (5.)  The  anterior  roots  {motor  nerves) 
spring  from  the  cord  itself,  and  take  their  origin  out  of  the  gan- 
glionic cells  of  the  anterior  horn,  each  cluster  of  which  forms  a 
ganglionic  plexus.  (6.)  The  anterior  medullary  fibres  of  the  cord 
are  the  channels  through  which  the  influence  of  the  Will  from  the 
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brain  is  conveyed  to  these  corpuscular  or  ganglionic  plexuses, 
whence  these  motor  nerves  take  their  origin.  (7.)  The  posterior 
roots  {sensific  nerves)  have  been  traced  towams  groups  of  ganglionic 
cells,  but  have  not  been  shown  to  communicate  with  them.*  (8.) 
These  posterior  roots  have  been  traced  to  subdivide  into  two  por- 
tions, which  may  be  called  sets  of  radicles  or  rootlets.  At  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cord  one  set  of  these  posterior  nerve-roots  ascends 
immediately  in  the  white  substance,  and  appears  to  proceed  di- 
rectly towards  and  into  the  brain,  thus  constituting  the  channel  of 
sensation ;  the  other  i)ortion  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots  transversely 
penetrates  the  white  substance  of  the  cord  towards  the  posterior 
nom  of  the  gray  matter,  through  which  it  passes.  Its  fibres  there 
mingle,  in  part,  with  certain  nerve-fibres  which  are  observed  to  en- 
circle in  a  transverse  direction  the  posterior  horn  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  cord  ;  and,  in  part,  they  lose  themselves  amongst  the 
ganglionic  cells  of  the  centre  of  the  gray  matter,  between  tne  an- 
terior and  the  posterior  horns.  (9.)  These  latter  rootlet  nerve-fibres, 
of  the  great  posterior  roots,  thus  constitute  the  apparatus  of  reflex 
action,  directing  their  stimulus  through  the  ^roup  of  ganglion- 
cells,  with  whicn  they  appear  to  be  connected,  into  the  ganglion- 
cells  of  the  anterior  horn,  from  whose  plexus  of  cells  the  filaments 
of  the  motor  roots  arise.  The  posterior  nerve-roots  include,  there- 
fore, two  descriptions  of  nerve-fibres — ^namely,  those  for  sensation 
proper,  and  those  for  reflex-action  ;  and  hence  the  greater  thickness 
(more  than  double)  of  the  posterior  roots  compared  with  the  an- 
terior. (10.)  These  different  cell-groups  of  plexuses  of  corpuscular 
cells  appear  to  be  united  throughout  the  cord  by  longitudinal  con- 
necting-fibres, so  that  co-ordination  of  movement  is  effected.  (11.) 
The  roots  of  the  motor  nerves  thus  receive  the  excitement  or  stimu- 
lus to  action  from  the  group  of  ganglionic  cells  in  which  they  origi- 
nate. It  is  communicated  to  them,  either  through  the  Will  ante- 
riorly, and  from  above  downwards,  or  by  the  sensilic  nerves  by  their 
reflex  filaments  posteriorly,  and  from  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
body  with  which  the  sensiferous  nerve-filaments  are  connected.  An 
individual  group  of  corpuscular  cells  ( whence  the  motor  roots  arise) 
thus  becomes  susceptible  to  a  psychical  as  well  as  to  a  physical  stim- 
qIos.  (12.)  All  renex  action  takes  place  by  a  definite  channel ;  and 
its  operations  seem  to  be  regulated  by  communicating  fibres,  which 
bring  the  different  plexuses  of  nerve-cells  into  communication  with 
each  other.  Thus  co-ordination  and  combination  of  movements  are 
explained ;  and  so  also  is  the  diflusion  of  action  over  remote  regions, 
especially  in  great  irritation  of  the  cord,  as  in  attacks  of  epilepsy 
and  tetanus,  or  while  the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  the  strych- 
nine poison  or  hydrophobia.  (13.)  The  gray  matter  of  the  cord 
seems  chiefly  to  avail  for  wttion ;  the  posterior  part  being  chiefly 
snbservient  to  ref  ex  f auction ^  and  to  the  coordination  of  motion; 
while  sensation  is  transmitted  upwards  exclusively  by  the  posterior 
and  lateral  medullary  columns  to  the  encephalon,  and  has  ])rol)ably 
its  proper  centre  in  the  medulla  ofjlongata.  Here,  also,  is  probably 
locaiize<l  the  centre  from  which  the  more  universal  reflex  movements 
and  convulsions  take  their  origin.     Experience  has  convinced  Pro- 
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fessor  Van  der  Kolk  that  the  attention  of  the  Physician  ouffht  to  be 
directed  to  the  condition  of  the  ynedxdla  oblongata  in  cases  ofepilepsy. 
He  has  frequently  succeeded,  where  the  disease  has  not  been  of  long 
durafion,  in  procuring  a  recovery  through  derivative  applications 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  while  the  pathological  changes  resulting 
from  protracted  epilepsy  are  not  unn^uenSy  manifested  by  indu- 
ration of  the  medulla  omongata.  The  morbid  state  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  I  accurately  determined  to  exist  in  four  cases  of  tetanus,  is 
also  consistent  with  statements  regarding  its  minute  anatomy  and 
the  relation  of  its  parts.  Each  of  the  four  cases  exhibited  one  char- 
acter in  common,  and  pointed  out  the  spinal  cord  as  the  seat  of 
lesion  in  that  formidable  malady.  The  lesion  referred  to  was  not 
manifest  to  the  naked  eye,  but  was  determined  to  exist  with  cer- 
tainty by  an  examination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cord-sub- 
stance. For  this  purpose  the  cord  was  separated  from  its  nerves, 
and  divided  into  parts  of  a  uniform  size,  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
each  determined.  Each  of  the  four  cases  showed  that  the  general 
specific  gravity  of  the  spinal  cord  throughout  is  increased  in  cases  of 
tetanus,  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  healthy  cord  being  1.086. 
They  showed,  also,  that  a  change  is  suddenly  inaicated  about  the 
region  of  the  cord  in  immediate  communication  with  the  wounded 
part,  and  that  in  one  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  the  change  was  uni- 
form throughout.  In  the  first  case  I  examined,  where  the  wound 
was  on  the  occiput,  the  uppermost  three  inches  of  the  cord  were  of 
the  highest  specific  gravity,  and  the  difference  became  suddenly ^  and 
not  gradually^  manifest  at  the  fourth  inch.  In  the  third  case  a  very 
marked  difference  was  apparent  when  the  cervical  region  was  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  cord ;  and  the  difference  was.  suddenlv 
marked  where  the  roots  of  the  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves  left 
the  cord  to  form  the  brachial  plexus.  The  wound  in  this  instance 
was  on  the  fingers.  "  In  the  last  case  the  difference  was  suddenly 
manifested  in  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cord,  corresponding  to  the 
region  where  the  nerves  were  in  conmiunication  with  the  lower 
limbs,  which  were  the  seat  of  the  injury"  (Glasgow  Med,  Jour.,  No. 
IV,  Jan.  1854).  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke  has  since  examined  the  cord 
in  tetanus  cases  microscopically,  and  has  found  peculiar  lesions  of  a 
most  minute  kind  scattered  throughout  its  substance  (Med.-Chir. 
Reports^  August,  1865) ;  and  more  investigation  shows  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  growth  of  cell  elements  in  the  implicated  portions  con- 
nected by  nerves  with  the  site  of  injury.  (14.)  The  anterior  com- 
missure of  the  cord  is  distinguished  from  the  posterior  by  the 
decussation  of  the  fibres.  After  their  intersection,  when  traced 
downwards,  these  fibres  are  observed  to  be  deflected  so  as  to  run  in 
part  along  the  margin  of  the  anterior  fissure,  interlacing  themselves 
within  the  white  substance ;  and  in  part  to  enter  the  inner  edges  of 
the  anterior  gray  horns,  whore  they  mingle  with  the  encircling  fibres 
already  noticed,  which  spread  themselves  thence  in  the  medullary 
columns  of  nerve-cells  and  join  the  longitudinal  fibres.  Their  func- 
tion is  probably  to  maintain  the  motion  of  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  the  body.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  commissure  have  a  parallel 
course,  without  any  intersection.     (15.)  8ome  observations  on  the 
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secondary  affections  of  the  cord  by  Dr.  Tiirck  seem  to  show  that 
when  disease  destroys  a  certain  portion  of  the  nervous  centre,  the 
strands,  filaments,  or  cords  of  nerve-substance  which  proceed  from 
that  centre,  or  arrive  there,  subsequently  degenerate,  having  ceased 
to  receive  or  to  convey  an  impulse.  This  defeneration  takes  place 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  these  strands  or  filaments  convey 
impressions ;  thus  in  the  centripetal  fasciculi  (posterior  columns)  the 
secondary  affection  occurs  always  in  the  centripetal  direction  ;  while 
iD  the  centrifugal  fasciculi  (anterior  columns)  it  shows  itself  in  the 
centrifugal  direction ;  and  in  the  mixed  fasciculi  (lateral  columns) 
it  shows  in  both  directions.  Thus  it  happens  that  secondary  affec- 
tions of  filaments  or  strands  of  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord  may  result 
from  a  lesion  in  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain ;  generally  in 
about  five  weeks  after  the  primarv  injury. 

This  observation  may  be  regarded  as  a  rule ;  and  to  some  extent 
it  may  also  explain  cases  of  so-called  "  paralysie  muscvlaire  progres- 
sive^^ which  have  been  described  by  Meryon,  Cruveilhier,  Aran, 
Valentiner,  and  Roberts  ;  although  tne  nervous  lesion  has  only  been 
demonstrated  in  some  of  the  cases. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF   THE   DISEASES  OF  THE   SPINAL  CORD. 

SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

Latin,  MeningidM  spinalis ;  French,  MSningite  spinaU ;  Gxrmak,  EnizUndung  der 
Haute — Syn.,  Meningitis  spinalis ;  Italian,  Meningiiide  spinale. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Pathology. — The  inflammatory  states  of  the  membranes  of  the 
cord,  and  the  morbid  efiects  they  produce,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain — namely,  serous  eftusion,  which  may 
terminate  in  suppuration  or  softening. 

The  rachidian  dura  mater  may  be  inflamed  either  at  its  free  or  at 
its  adherent  surface.  On  examining  the  spinal  canal,  after  caries  of 
the  vertebne,  the  areolar  tissue  uniting  the  dura  mater  to  the  walls 
of  this  cavity  is  often  found  greatly  loaded  with  venous  blood,  and 
in  some  instances  is  broken  down,  so  that  the  dura  mater  is  en- 
tirely detached — a  state  most  probably  due  to  inflammation.  This 
inflammation  may  terminate  by  resolution,  or  it  may  advance,  and 
serum  be  eflnsed  between  the  osseous  structure  and  the  dura  mater. 
In  this  site  the  eflfusion  has  no  conmiunication  with  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  because  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord,  while  it  is  but 
loosely  attached  by  areolar  tissue  to  the  vertebrae,  is  very  firmly  at- 
tached round  the  margin  of  the/oraw/Ti  magnum^  and  esi>ecially  to 
the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone. 
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The  dura  mater  of  the  cord  also  appears  liable  to  the  ulcerative 
process  and  to  gangrene.  In  a  case  given  by  OUivier  (vol.  ii,  p.  569), 
of  a  druggist  who  died  on  the  twentieth  day,  after  suffering  firom 
lumbar  pains,  with  rigidity  of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  to- 
gether  with  tetanic  spasms,  there  was  found,  on  cutting  through 
»the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  region,  half  an  ounce  of  pus,  or  more, 
which  was  traced  to  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  the  rachidian  dura 
mater  having  ulcerated  and  ruptured. 

The  spinal  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  liable  to  inflammations 
similar  to  the  corresponding  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  all  the  folds  of  the  arachnoid  has  often 
been  observed ;  those  membranes  being  red  and  injected  for  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

Effusion  of  serum,  both  into  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  arachnoid  and 
between  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater  of  the  cord,  is  not  uncommon. 
Such  eftusion  communicates  freely  with  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
so  that  fluid  may  pass  easily  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  also  occasion- 
ally  takes  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  Frequently,  if  the 
innammation  is  acute,  it  is  associated  with  disease  of  the  cerebellum^ 
or  of  the  intracranial  membranes  ;  and  in  the  chronic  form  it  rarely 
exists  except  in  connection  with  caries  of  the  vertebne. 

Eftusion  of  fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  cord  is  analogous 
to  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  It  leads  to  compression  of 
the  cord,  and  paralysis  as  a  symptom  of  such  compression.  Hydro- 
ra^jhis^  as  it  is  termed,  is  usually  a  congenital  state,  associated  with 
a  defective  development  of  the  vertebral  arches.  The  paraplegia  it 
induces  generally  extends  to  the  sphincters  and  the  bladder,  pro- 
ducing incontinence  of  fseces  and  unne.  The  condition  is  indicated 
by  a  tumor  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  over  the  region  of  the 
sacrum;  and  the  cavity  of  such  tumors  communicates  with  the 
cavity  of  the  vertebral  canal ;  and  the  paralj'zing  influence  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  spinal  cord.  Congestion 
of  the  membranes  may  occur  as  a  stage  preliminary  to  all  of  these 
conditions. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  rachidian  arachnitis^  or  meningitis 
of  the  cord,  are  often  obscure  at  the  commencement ;  but  once 
formed,  the  disease  is  characterized  by  pains  in  the  back,  with 
aftection  of  the  muscles,  and  retention  of  urine.  Paralysis  does  not 
occur,  except  by  pressure  produced  by  exudation  of  fluid,  or  by  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  and  disorganization  of  the  cord  itself 
(Meryon).  Ollivier,  quoted  by  Meryon,  gives  a  case  of  spontane- 
ous spinal  meningitis^  in  which  the  symptoms  closely  resembled 
those  of  structural  lesion  of  the  cord  itsejf.  The  patient,  a  man 
aged  twenty-four,  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel  J>ieu  with  obscure 
symptoms.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease  he  had  paraplegia,  with 
hypenesthesia  of  the  lower  extremities.  Three  days  afterwards 
the  arms  became  partiall}'  paralyzed,  semiflexed,  and  stiff;  the 
right  pupil  was  more  dilated  than  the  left  ;  the  association  of  ideas 
was  slow.  Two  daj-s  subsequently  he  died.  The  cellular  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  canal  was  filled  with 
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vessels  injected  with  blood.  The  spinal  cord  was  enveloped  in  a 
layer  of  gelatinous  yellow  matter,  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater.  It  was  most  abundant  over  the  lumbar  enlargement,  and 
extended  as  high  as  the  third  cervical  vertebra.  It  was  thickest 
where  it  covered  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  ( Traiti  de  la 
Moelle  Epiniere^  tome  ii,  p.  551,  2me  edition). 

One  marked  symptom  of  congestion  of  the  membranes,  referred 
to  in  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Meryon,  is  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  walking  on  first  arising  after  a  night's  rest.  I  have  observed 
this  to  be  a  constant  indication  of  spinal  congestion ;  and  it  may  be 
temporarily  induced  by  strychnine  or  nux  vomica, 

Tne  affection  of  the  muscles  varies  from  simple  stiffness  of  the 
part  to  opisthotonos.  This  latter  symptom  is  often  limited  to  the 
neck  or  trunk,  without  the  limbs  participating,  as  in  a  case  given 
by  Rayer,  in  which  the  trunk  and  neck  were  drawn  backwards, 
while  the  patient  walked  freely  till  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the 
case  of  a  wagoner  thrown  off  his  cart,  and  pitched  on  his  neck  and 
shoulders,  the  neck  was  stiff",  the  jaw  was  locked,  tl^  body  con- 
vulsed, and  the  patient  delirious.  It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  day, 
however,  that  the  lower  extremities  became  affected  and  palsied, 
when  the  patient  sunk  into  a  typhoid  state  and  died.     A  large 

Joantity  of  pus  was  likewise  found  in  the  spinal  arachnoid  cavity. 
Feither  the  pulse,  nor  the  tongue,  nor  temperature,  is  much  affected 
at  the  commencement  of  spinal  meningitis^  but  towards  its  close 
the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble,  the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  and 
the  teeth  fuliginous.  The  patient  is  now  said  to  be  "  typhoid^^^  and 
he  dies  delirious  or  comatose.  Retention  of  urine  generally  per- 
sist* from  the  beginning  to  the  termination  of  the  disease.  Con- 
stipation often  exists  to  a  great  degree  at  first,  but  afterwards  the 
bowels  act  regularly,  or  even  suffer  from  diarrhoea. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  which  distinguish  spinal  arachnitis 
from  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  are  pain  and  con'- 
trartion  or  convulsions  of  the  limbs ;  for  in  pure  myelitis  there  is  sel- 
dom any  severe  or  constant  pain,  while  the  limbs  are  generally 
palsied,  and  their  sensation  benumbed  or  lost.  It  is  distinguishea 
from  rheumatic  lumbago  or  psoas  abscess  by  the  affection  of  the  limbs 
and  of  the  bladder. 

Prognosis. — Many  authorities  considered  spinal  arachnitis  to  be 
incurable,  but  numerous  cases  marked  by  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms in  a  mild  form  do  recover. 

Treatment. — Spinal  arachnitis^  seldom  depending  on  a  morbid 
poison,  is  perhax)s  in  all  cases  best  treated  by  bleeding  and  mild 
purgatives.  General  bleeding  is  sometimes  necessary  ;  but  local 
oleeding,  either  by  cupping  or  leeches,  along  the  vertebral  column, 
is  most  useful,  and  cannot  be  omited  with  safety.  The  medical 
treatment  consists  in  moderate  purging  by  the  neutral  salts,  as 
the  sxdphate  of  soda  or  the  sidphate  of  magnesia  ;  for,  as  these  act  on 
the  bladder  as  well  as  on  the  bowels,  they  are  probably  the  l)est 
remedies.  But  whatever  purgative  may  be  selected,  it  will  l)e 
proper  to  combine  it  with  the  tincture  of  hyoscvamus^  or  other  mild 
opiate,  to  procure  the  patient  some  relief  from  bis  sufferings.    Ergot 
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of  rye  {secede  cornutum)  has  been  very  much  used  in  France ;  and 
Dr.  Meryon  speaks  favorably  of  its  effects,  combined  with  iodide  of 
potassium^  in  a  case  which  manifested  no  complication  of  spinal 
effusion  {Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  Aug.  81,  1863).  The  warm 
bath  is  an  excellent  adjuvant  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease ; 
whilst  in  the  latter  stages  blisters^  setons,  mozce^  or  the  ointment  of 
the  tartrate  ofantimony^  are  more  beneficial,  or  at  least  are  deserving 
of  a  trial.  The  paralyzing  effusion  may  disappear  during  their  use, 
combined  with  the  action  of  diuretics.  The  external  application  of 
belladonna  and  chloroform  will  be  found  of  essential  service  in  di- 
minishing the  violent  pain  which  accompanies  mening^itis  of  the 
cord  (Meryon).  Cold,  m  the  form  of  blaaders  filled  with  ice,  ap- 
plied along  the  spinal  cord,  may  be  of  service  where  congestion  pre- 
vails. 

Abstinence  from  all  animal  diet  should  be  imperiously  prescribed 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

In  cases  of  hydrorachis^  where  a  tumor  is  associated  with  spirui 
bifida^  iodine  injections  have  been  proposed  (Velpbau,  Deboux, 
Brainard,  Gross,  Meryon).  In  operating,  the  puncture  should  be 
very  small,  by  a  small,  flat,  curved  needle,  directed  subcutaneously 
into  the  sac.  A  drain  of  the  fluid  may  then  be  allowed  to  escape 
through  a  canula,  and  the  injection  used  must  be  very  weak  at 
first,  tne  object  being  to  excite  a  slow  process  of  inflammation  in 
the  cyst.  One-eighth  of  a  grain  of  iodine^  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  solution,  is  the  quantity  prescribe  for 
injection  by  Dr.  Gross.  He  then  closes  the  puncture  with  a  twisted 
suture,  and  coats  it  over  with  collodion.  An  anodyne  should  be 
administered,  and  the  child  kept  lying  on  its  face.  If  the  life  of 
the  child  be  saved,  paraplegia  is  still  apt  to  remain,  and  perhaps 
involuntary  defecation  ana  micturition  (Meryon  in  Brit.  Med. 
Journal^  July  11,  1863,  p.  28 ;  also  Practical  and  Pathological  Me- 
searches  on  the  various  Forms  of  Paralysis^  p.  25). 


EPIDEMIC  CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS— Syn.,  CEREBRO-SPINAL 
FEVER,  OR  MALIGNANT  PURPURIC  FEVER. 

Latin, ;  French,  Fiivre  ciribro-spinaU — Syn.,  Fihvre  purpuric  mali^ne ;  Ger- 
man, Epidemische  meningitis;  Italian,  Febbre  cerebro-apinale — Syn.,  Menin* 
ffitide  cerebrO'SpinaU. 

Definition "-4  malignant  epidemic  fever  of  an  acute  specific  char- 
acter^ of  sudden  invasion^  attended  by  painful  contraction  of  the  mui- 
cles  of  the  neck  and  retraction  of  the  head.  In  certain  epidemics  it 
has  been  frequently  accompanied  by  a  profuse  purpuric  eruption^  and 
occasionally  by  secondary  effusions  into  certain  joints.  Lesions  of  the 
brain^  the  spinal  cord^  and  their  membranes^  are  found  on  dissection. 
The  course  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  is  rapid  and  very 
fatnl^  attended  with  great  prostration  of  the  powers  of  life,  severe  head- 
ache,  and  pain  along  the  spine.'' 

Pathology. — During  the  early  part  of  1865  a  disease  of  this 
nature  prevailed  epidemically  about  the  Lower  Vistula,*  and  in 
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other  parts  of  North  Germany.  It  had  some  characters  of  being 
a  specific  fever  like  7)/ phis j  but  its  characteristic  lesions  were 
chiefly  on  the  surfaces  and  enveloping  membranes  of  the  cord. 
The  pia  nuUer  was  found  in  fatal  cases  to  be  swollen  and  in- 
filtrated, or  perhaps  suppurating  and  disorganized.  But  these 
changes  of  the  surfaces  are  also  indicia  of  changes  more  or  less 
destructive  within  the  nerve-centres.  Lymph  is  more  rarely  ef- 
fused, yet  has  occasionally  been  found  organized,  uniting  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  serous  sac  together.  The  pia  mater  an(J  the  arach- 
noid have  also  been  found  adherent  after  eflfusion  of  lymph ;  and 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  layers  of  the  spinal  mem- 
branes have  been  found  united  to  each  other.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  disease  has  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  Europe  at 
difiTerent  periods  and  different  places,  during  the  fourteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In 
the  present  century  it  has  prevailed  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  some  parts  of  North  Germany,  and  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  name  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  fix 
the  attention  on  local  structural  changes  (which  are  probably  only 
secondary,  and  may  not  always  be  present)  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
consideration  of  the  real  nature  of  the  malady.  It  has  been  re- 
garded, therefore,  by  some,  as  a  form  of  simple  acute  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis ;  but  its  rapid  course  and  greater  severity,  and 
its  clinical  history,  clearly  snow  that  it  is  more  than  a  simple 
meningitis.  The  whole  of  the  nervous  system  is  gravely  impli- 
cated from  the  first,  so  that  it  kills  at  an  early  period,  leaving  no 
evidence  of  local  structural  change.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  to  be  no  constant  relation  between  the  severity  and  dura- 
tion of  the  illness  and  the  extent  of  the  lesions  seen  after  death. 
Again,  there  are  not  a  few  who  regard  the  disease  as  a  variety 
merely  of  typhus  fever  (Boudin,  Murchison,  Upham)  ;  and  cases  are 
met  with,  particularly  when  cerebro-spinal  menin^tis  and  typhus 
prevail  together,  which  favor  this  view.  But  it  is  believed  that 
the  suddenness  of  the  invasion,  the  rapid  course,  the  absence  of 
the  mulberry  rash  of  typhus,  the  early  appearance  of  the  purpuric 
eruption  or  h»mic  spots,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  from  typhus  fever.  Each  seems  due  to 
some  specific  poison,  which  some  believe  to  be  of  malarious  origin; 
others,  again,  of  the  nature  of  influenza,  or  of  typhoid  pneumonia. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  disease  seems,  therefore,  to  be  still  unde- 
termined ;  and  pathologists  have  rather  stated  what  it  is  not  than 
what  it  is.  So  far  it  can  be  said  that  it  seems  to  be  a  substantive 
specific  disorder,  with  constant  symptoms,  and  therefore  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  considered  under  the  general  diseases  of  a  specific 
febrile  nature. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  is  sudden ;  or  weariness  and  a  general 
sense  of  uneasiness  may  be  felt  for  a  day  or  two  before  more  acute 
8ymptx>ms  set  in.  Most  usually  shivering  prevails,  intense  vertigo, 
hea<iache  of  intolerable  severity,  violent  obstinate  vomiting,  and 
painful  muscular  stiflhess  (which  soon  develops  into  tetanic  con- 
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traction),  particularly  of  the  neck  and  back.  While  conscionsneet 
lasts,  the  aistress  in  the  head  is  incessant,  and  even  during  delirium 
or  stupor  the  patient's  instinctive  movements  show  that  the  head 
is  the  chief  seat  of  pain.  The  eyes  are  expressive  of  wild  distress, 
the  face  generally  pale,  pupils  contracted,  and  conjunctiva  red.  Ter- 
rible restlessness  and  general  muscular  agitation  are  soon  added  to 
other  symptoms.  Often  the  sensibility  of  surface  is  so  great  that 
every  toucn  or  movement  causes  agony.  The  neuralgia  increases, 
and  muscular  contractions  become  more  and  more  uncontrollable 
and  convulsive,  aftecting,  like  tetanus,  all  parts  of  the  body.  Deg- 
lutition is  aftected;  respiration  becomes  irregular  and  imperfect. 
The  head  is  dragged  tigntly  backwards  upon  tne  neck,  and  the  fea- 
tures are  fixed  m  the  characteristic  grin  of  lock-jaw.  Conscious- 
ness becomes  effaced,  and  delirium  tends  towards  stupor,  the  patient 
passing  into  coma,  or  into  a  depression  on  the  confines  of  death, 
by  this  time  emaciation  has  greatly  progressed,  and  goes  on,  from 
the  profuse  sweating  which  is  apt  to  attend  the  typhoid  state,  into 
whicn  he  rapidly  passes.  Anaesthesia,  muscular  paralysis,  drooping 
of  the  eyelids,  or  squinting,  are  not  unfrequent  phenomena ;  the 
pupils  being  dilated,  or  motionless,  or  unsymmetrical.  When  death 
ensues,  it  is  generally  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day ;  otherwise 
the  duration  of  the  disease  may  extend  over  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  convalescence  may  be  of  many  months'  duration.  After  a  few 
hours,  to  one  or  more  days,  an  eruption  or  marking  becomes  visible, 
upon  the  skin  of  the  neck,  abdomen,  back,  arms,  legs,  and  face. 
It  is  of  a  hsemic  or  purpuric  appearance,  and  made  up  of  distinct 
dark-red  or  purple  spots,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  or  a  little 
larger.  The  spots  are  not  raised,  nor  do  they  fade  on  pressure,  and 
in  some  cases  are  not  visible  till  after  death.  The  tongue  remains 
moist  and  creamy  till  the  spasmodic  stage  becomes  developed,  when 
it  becomes  dry,  dark-colored,  or  even  black,  fissured  and  swollen, 
or  covered  with  sordes.  Herpetic  eruptions  on  the  lips  are  not 
uncommon.  The  respirations  become  slow  and  labored,  and  as  a 
fatal  issue  approaches  they  become  hurried,  irregular,  infrequent, 
or  stertorous  ;  the  heart-beats  and  the  pulse  become  quick,  feeble, 
and  tremulous,  or  weak  and  slow,  with  cardiac  blood-murmurs  (Da 
Costa).  The  body-temperature  rarely  rises  above  100"  Fahr. 
Death  is  generally  by  coma,  or  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  by  lesion 
of  the  medulla  Mongata, 

The  duration  of  attack  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  many  weeks. 
A  fatal  issue  is  recorded  in  as  short  periods  as  three,  four,  five,  six, 
twelve,  and  thirteen  hours ;  but  more  than  half  the  fatal  cases  die 
betwen  the  second  and  the  fifth  day.  ('onvalescence  may  begin 
from  the  fifth  day  to  the  fourth  week,  or  later,  and  is  always  tSi- 
ous.  Health  is  not  restored  for  many  months.  Relapses  are  not 
infrequent,  and  often  mortal.  The  most  freciuent  complications  are 
— congestion  of  the  lungs ;  sero-purulcnt  eftusions  into  serous  cavi- 
ties, especially  the  pleura  and  joints  ;  erysipelas ;  sore  throat ; 
swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  has  been  marked  by  great  fatality ;  and 
no  case  can  be  regarded  without  great  anxiety. 
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Treatment — At  the  outset,  stimulating  embrocations  to  the  spine 
and  extremities,  with  moist  or  dry  heat  to  the  limbs,  and  wrapping 
in  blankets,  give  some  relief.  Opium  in  large  doses  is  the  only 
drug  which  has  appeared  to  be  of  any  service  in  subduing  the  vir- 
ulence of  the  symptoms.  Quinine,  in  cases  where  malaria  aggra- 
vates the  disorder,  is  also  well  spoken  of.  No  evidence  appears 
favorable  to  the  use  of  bloodletting,  veratria,  aconite,  strychnia, 
alcoholic  stimulation,  ammonia,  camphor,  valerian,  musk,  or  mer- 
cury— ^all  of  which  have  been  tried.  Ether  and  chloroform  inha- 
lation have  been  of  use  as  sedatives;  and  tincture  of  canthar- 
ides  has  been  of  service  in  cases  marked  by  extreme  depression. 
Counter-irritation,  by  the  actual  cautery  applied  along  the  spine, 
or  by  blisters,  has  been  followed  by  alleviation  of  the  pain  and 
other  symptoms. 

[The  foregoine  article  of  the  Author  heing  chiefly  a  hrief  of  the  Editor's  article 
apon  Epidemic  Cerehro-Spinal  Meningitis,  published  in  the  first  American  edition 
of  this  work  (1866),  the  Editor  reprints  the  original  article,  with  a  few  additions, 
which  are  marked  thus  :  [  ].] 

[EPIDEMIC  CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS.* 

(Dr.  Cltmbr.) 
• 
DeflnitioiL — An  acrUe  specific  disorder^  commonly  happening  as  an 

epidemic^  general  or  limited^  and^  rarely^  sporadically;  caused  by  some 
unknown  external  influence;  of  sudden  onset^  rapid  course^  and  very 
fatal ;  its  chief  symptoms,^  referable  to  the  cerebrospinal  a^s^  are  great 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers^  severe  pain  in  the  head  and  along  the  spinal 
colunin^  delirium^  tetanic^  and^  sometimes^  clonic^  spasms^  and  cutaneous 
hyperesthesia^  with^  in  some  cases^  stuj)or^  coma^  and  motor  paralysis ; 
attended  frequently  with  cutaneous  haemic  spots;  its  morbid  anatomical 
characters  being  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord^  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  evidence 
of  these  changes  may  be  wanting^  even  in  cases  of  long  duration. 

History  and  Oeographioal  Distribution — Dr.  Tourdes,  who  has  shown 
great  industry  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  cerebro-spiiial  meuingitis,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  prevailed  epidemically  in  Europe  at  different  periods 
of  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Dr.  Valleix  re- 
marks, that  owing  to  the  descriptions  being  too  incomplete,  and  the  absence 
of  post-mortal  examinations,  not  much  weight  can  be  given  to  these  re- 
searches. During  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
outbreaks  of  it  in  Prance,  particularly  in  the  French  fleet  at  Brest  (1758), 
Germany,  Italy,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In  the  present  century 
(1805),  it  is  said  to  have  prevailed  at  Geneva,  Switzerland;  but  the  re- 
corded post-mortal  examinations  do  not  prove  the  assertion,  though  the 


*  The  name  cerehro-spinal  meningitis  is  not  a  proper  one  for  this  afftwtion,  even 
with  the  prefix  ** epidemic,"  for,  as  Dr.  Valleix  remarks,  it  is  **  hegotten  of  anatomical 
bias  and  an  incomplete  appreciation  of  the  facts."  It  ^ives  no  accurate  notion  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  disorder,  and  takes  heed  only  of  the  local  structural  changes,  which 
are,  prohably,  secondary,  and  may  bo  wanting.  It  has  been  also  called  typhoid  me- 
ningitU.,  malignant  meningitis ;  but  to  these  names  the  same  objections  lie.  Spotted 
jtTtr  ii  hardly  distinctive  enough,  there  being  so  many  other  essential  disorders  in 
which  spots  on  the  skin  appear.  Petechial  /ei?er,  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  G.  B. 
Wood,  of  Philadelphia.  [Dr.  W.  Stokes  calls  it  mcUignant  purpuric  fever ;  and  Dr. 
R.  D.  Lyons, /e^TM  mgrcL'] 
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symptoms  of  a  short  endemic  there  resembled  those  of  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  in  some  respects.  While  occasional  cases,  symptomaticaUy 
like  the  disease,  had  happened  in  the  United  States  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  first  distinctly  seen  in  the  epidemic  form 
at  Medfield,  Mass.,  in  1806,  and  from  that  time  until  1816  it  was  con- 
stantly epidemic  throughout  this  country,  particularly  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  upon  which  it  seemed  to  fasten.  It  is,  however,  quite  evident 
that  all  the  epidemics  described  as  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  during  that 
period  cannot  properly  be  classed  as  such.  From  1816  to  1860,  casual 
endemics,  with  sporadic  cases  here  and  there,  seemed  to  have  occurred 
in  several  of  the  States,  particularly  the  Southern  and  Western,  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  having  been  comparatively  exempt.  "In  1816-17  the  dis- 
ease appeared  in  various  parts  of  South  Carolina;  from  1818  to  1822  it 
was  seen  in  Mecklenburg,  Lunenburg,  and  Brunswick,  Ya. ;  in  some  parts 
of  the  Western  States  during  the  spring  of  1819,  and  also  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Virginia^  in  1821  in  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania;  in  1823  it  was  recognized  at  Saco,  Maine,  Berlin,  Con- 
necticut, and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Ya.  In  1823-4-5  it  broke  out 
in  the  vicinity  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  that 
State  in  1826,  and  likewise  at  New  Orleans,  and  Fort  Adams,  and  in 
1827,  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  In  1832,  sporadic  cases  occurred  in 
New  London,  Connecticut,  which  in  many  respects  resembled  this  dis- 
ease. ....  There  is  no  mention  made  of  it  from  that  date  till  in  1845- 
46,  when  an  epidemic  prevailed  in  Clark  County,  Illinois,  called  ^  black 
tongue,'  thought  by  Dr.  McCoy  to  be  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  on  accoont 
of  the  post-mortem  appearances.  In  the  early  part  of  1847  it  was  seen  in 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  [?]  and  resembled  a 
modified  pneumonia;  and  in  the  winter  of  1847-48  at  Washington,  D.  G. 
Dr.  Ames  has  given  an  account  of  it  as  it  appeared  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1848.  Dr.  Sargent  read  a  paper 
before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Societv  on  this  disease  as  it  showed 
itself  in  Millbury  and  Sutton  during  1849 ;  it  was  also  noticed,  the  same 
year,  at  Mecklenburg,  New  York.  Again  a  few  cases  happened  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  last  days  of  January,  1850,  and  in  Central  and  Western 
New  York  during  1857.  In  October,  1859,  there  commenced  an  epidemic 
at  Castlecraig,  Yirginia,  which  continued  nearlv  a  3'ear"  (Webbkb,  p. 
61-2). 

From  1814  to  1857  circumscribed  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis seem  to  have  been  constantly  prevalent  in  various  parts  of  Europe, — 
in  the  garrisons  at  Grenoble  and  Metz,  France,  in  1814  and  1815;  in  Ire- 
laud  in  1818,  1814,  and  1815;  in  Italy  and  Germany  in  1817;  at  the  Mill- 
bank  Penitentiary,  near  London,  in  1823;  in  parts  of  France  in  1832, 
and  again,  in  a  number  of  the  garrisons,  from  1837  to  1842.  The  disease 
was  chieflv  confined  to  the  militarv,  but  in  a  few  instances  extended  also 
to  the  civil  population;  notably  at  Strasburgh,  in  1841  (C.  Broussais).  It 
appeared  at  Civiano  in  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom  in  1837,  and  various 
districts  of  Naples  were  invaded  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1840.  In 
1840,  and  again  in  1845,  it  appears  to  have  occurred  in  Algeria.  From 
1843  to  1849  it  prevailed  in  more  or  less  of  the  departments  of  France, 
but  chiefly  amongst  the  soldiers.  In  1844,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  un- 
doubted cerebro-spinal  meningitis  at  Gibraltar.  In  1846,  a  disease,  called 
and  described  by  Dr.  Robert  Mayne  {Dub,  Quart,  Journ,  of  Med,  Science^ 
voL  ii,  1846), as  "cerebro-spinal  arachnitis,^^  broke  out  in  the  workhouses 
and  hospitals  of  Dublin,  the  spinal  membranes  sutfering  more  than  the 
cerebral.    Spain  was  visited  in  1849,  and  Sweden,  from  1854  to  1861.    In 
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1863,  '64,  '65,  it  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  of  wide  range,  and  with  great 
mortality,  in  West  Prussia,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden.  About  the  same  time,  a  very  fatal  disease  devastated  parts  of 
Russia,  and  which,  f^om  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson's  Report,  was  epidemic 
oerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

SA  severe  and  extensive  epidemic  broke  out  in  Dublin,  in  March,  1866, 
I  reached  its  height  during  the  following  year,  extending  to  other 
towns  in  Ireland,  and  some  cases  happened  in  England,  Lincolnshire, 
uid  in  London.  The  British  forces  in  Ireland  suffered  much  in  propor- 
tion to  their  average  strength.] 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  late  epidemic  of  the  disease  in  this  country 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  Webber.  It  prevailed  "to  a  considerable 
extent  amongst  the  troops  [of  the  United  States  Army]  in  camps  and 
barracks  during  the  late  war  "  (Woodward),  and  also  in  the  Confederate 
Army  (Gaillard).  It  was  first  seen  during  the  winter  of  1861-2  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  [?]  and  in  Livingston  Co.,  Missouri,  amongst  the 
United  States  troops.  "In  the  fall  of  1862,  it  appeared  among  the  ne- 
groes who  were  taken  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  by  the  Union  Army;  and 
one  or  two  cases  were  met  with  among  the  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
bem,  N.  C;  during  the  winter  of  1862-63,  and  the  spring  of  1863,  it 
appeared  in  La  Grange  County  and  other  portions  of  Northern  Indiana; 
at  Newbem,  N.  C,  during  January,  February,  and  March;  and  dunng 
these  months,  and  also  April,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  among  the  mid- 
shipmen of  the  Naval  Academy;  in  February  and  March  it  was  seen  at 
Philadelphia,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  at  Cambridge,  Ohio. 
During  the  two  successive  winters  of  1862-63  and  1863-64,  it  was  epi- 
demic in  Morgan  County,  Illinois.  During  the  winter  of  1863-64,  the 
negroes  at  Memphis  were  again  visited  by  it ;  and  in  the  same  winter 
and  succeeding  spring,  parts  of  Clark  and  Crawford  Counties,  Illinois ; 
in  the  northwestern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  parts  of  New  Jersey,  it 
was  noticed  during  this  year,  and  also  in  1862  and  1863.  Only  a  few 
cases  occurred  around  New  York.  In  January  it  was  in  Brattleboro', 
Vermont;  and  in  January  and  February,  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  Benton 
Barracks,  Missouri.  Through  March  it  was  seen  at  Brandon,  and  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  during  January,  April,  and 
March,  there  were  cases  in  Boston ;  in  May,  at  Chicago,  at  Leland,  and 
in  Williamson  County,  Illinois.  In  the  latter  part  of  Jul}',  cases  occurred 
at  the  Stanton  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  October,  Me- 
chanicsburg  was  visited  by  it,  and  in  November,  Marshall,  111.,  and 
daring  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  St.  Paul's,  Indiana.  During  the  winter 
of  1864-65,  a  few  cases  were  seen  at  the  City  Hospital,  Boston;  in  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  at  Greenwich,  and  in  April,  at  Palmer,  Mass.;  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  at  Kewana,  Ind.,  and  early  in  the  year  at  Palestine,  Ind. ; 
in  May,  at  Nittany  Hall,  Pa.  From  September,  1864,  to  May,  1865,  the 
disease  appeared  amongst  the  troops  at  Gallop's  Island,  Boston  Harbor" 
(Webber,  /.  c,  pp.  63-4).  [In  April,  1863,  four  cases  occurred  in  a 
single  regiment  of  the  22d  North  Carolina  (Confederate),  of  which  three 
died;  and  eight  cases  and  six  deaths  in  the  3d  Alabama  (Confederate), 
February,  1863.  Dr.  Sandford  B.  Hunt  saw  several  cases  in  the  camp 
of  a  Missouri  regiment,  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  during  the  winter  of 
1864-65  {San.  Comm,  Med.  Mem.).'] 

That  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  may  happen  as  an  endemic,  or  epidemic 
limited  to  one  place  or  district,  or  even  institution,  or  family,  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  Well-marked  sporadic  cases,  settled  beyond  doubt 
by  post-mortal  examinations,  have  been  reported.     One  of  the  most  in- 
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teresting,  is  that  of  a  newly  enlisted  man  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron  in 
1864 — ^the  only  one — ^in  which  the  meningeal  lesions  were  well  marked. 
Dr.  Gilbert  has  reported  two  sporadic  cases  which  he  saw  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  in  1844,  and  another  in  Philadelphia,  in  1846.  Many  others  are 
upon  record.  In  the  winter  of  1863-64,  the  writer  saw  a  single  case,  in 
one  of  the  U.  S.  A.  General  Hospitals  at  Beaufoil,  S.  C,  and  seyeral 
more  in  the  spring  of  1865,  in  the  Army  Hospitals  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 
[Dr.  Samuel  Wilks  saw  one  case  in  each  of  the  years,  1856,  1858,  1859, 
m  London.  Dr.  Day,  a  fatal  case  at  Stafford,  in  1859,  and  another  in 
1865.]  Dr.  Geddings,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  mentioned  to  the  writer  in 
1865,  he  had  met  with  occasional  cases  amongst  the  negroes  of  4;hat  city, 
and  related  one  of  a  negro  laundress,  in  which  the  disease  proved  fatal 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  seizure. 

[Notwithstanding  its  wide  geographical  distribution,  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding diffusion  amongst  any  one  population  during  its  prevalence,  it, 
as  a  rule,  being  limited  during  an  outbreak  to  certain  localities  and  to 
certain  portions  of  the  population  of  such  localities.  The  distribution 
of  the  disorder  seems  to  be  by  a  series  of  isolated  eruptions  rather  than 
by  general  spreading.] 

Morbid  Aiuttomy The  morbid  appearances  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal 

axis  and  its  membranes  are :  when  death  has  happened  within  two  or 
three  days  after  the  invasion,  opalescence  of  the  upper  sur£EU^e  of  the 
cerebrum,  seemingly  in  the  subarachnoid  fluid ;  an  abundant  vascularity 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  chiefly  of  the  pia  mater ;  a  large  increase 
of  serum  in  the  subarachnoid  space  and  in  the  ventricles,  clear  or  turbid, 
and  mixed  with  flocculi  of  lymph,  and  as  often  as  otherwise,  even  in  cases 
of  the  briefest  duration,  an  abundant  exudation  of  thick,  yellowish,  ap- 
parently semi-organized  lymph  on  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  medulla 
oblongata  (Upham).  The  membranes  at  this  stage  are  sometimes  re- 
markably dry,  without  injection;  or  they  may  be  adherent  to  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  or  among  themselves.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  much 
increased,  and  of  a  yellowish  and  milky  hue ;  the  spinal  meninges  con- 
gested like  those  of  the  brain ;  and  the  cord  has  been  found  softened. 
Where  the  disease  has  lasted  for  any  time,  the  cerebral  exudation  is  soft, 
opaque,  yellowish,  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness,  and  has  been  compared 
by  Dr.  Tourdes  to  a  layer  of  butter  spread  over  the  brain ;  or  it  may  be 
denser  and  have  a  pseudo-membranous  look.  It  is  found  chiefly  along 
the  course  of  the  vessels,  and,  when  small  in  quantity,  limited  to,  and 
ramifying  with,  them;  or  it  may  be  in  little,  irregular  patches  of  variable 
size,  scattered  over  the  brain  surface,  or  covering  the  pons  or  medulla 
oblongata,  or  cerebellum,  or  parts  of  the  cerebrum ;  or,  it  may  completely 
envelop  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  the  intracranial  cord.  Commonly 
superficial,  it  may  dip  down  with  the  pia  mater  amongst  the  convolutions; 
or  be  found  in  the  ventricles,  'Mn  the  posterior  comua  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, in  its  concrete  form  particularly,  or  else  tingeing  and  thickening, 
with  an  opaque  greenish  pus,  the  serous  fluid  of  the  whole  cavity  "  (Up- 
ham). According  to  Dr.  Tourdes  this  happens  in  about  one-half  the 
cases.  Purulent  infiltration  of  the  choroid  plexus,  and  superficial  soften- 
ing of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  have  been  seen.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  is  occasionally  softened.  The  spinal  membranes  are  affected  in  like 
manner,  and  the  cord  itself,  like  the  substance  of  the  brain,  may  be  in- 
jected, or  even  softened. 

[Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  found  the  gelatinous  substance  under  the 
microscope  to  consist  of  cell-like  bodies,  either  adhering  to  each  other  so 
closely  that  they  could  not  be  completely  separated,  or  embedded  in  a 
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traBsparent  interstitial  substance,  while  the  sero-purulent  fluid  which 
occupied  the  spinal  subarachnoid  space,  and  in  some  cases  the  ventricles, 
exhibited  corpuscles  and  granules  floating  freely.  The  cell-like  bodies, 
although  in  general  resembling  pus-corpuscles,  did  not  present  that  uni- 
formity of  size  and  character  which  are  met  with  in  normal  pus.  They 
were  usually,  but  not  always,  of  regular  circular  contour,  and  varied  in 
diameter  fix>m  j^'ooth  to  t-zoo^^  of  an  inch.  Occasionally  they  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  an  external  cell-membrane,  but  in  most  instances  this 
could  not  be  made  out  even  in  perfectly  fresh  exudations — cases  that  were 
examined  as  early  as  eight  hours  after  death.  They  invariably  contained 
numerous  granules,  some  of  which  were  cleared  away  on  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid.  Those  which  remained  were  highly  refractive,  but  did  not 
assume  any  special  form  of  arrangement.  The  interstitial  substance  was 
beset  with  granules,  some  of  which  were  albuminous,  and  others  fatty. 
It  was  most  abundant  and  distinct  on  the  surface  of  the  spinal  arachnoid, 
where  it  infiltrated  the  fine  connecting  tissue  and  minute  bloodvessels  of 
the  pia  mater.] 

In  all  epidemics  of  this  disease  cases  have  occurred  in  which  no  appre- 
ciable changes  have  been  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  membranes.  Two 
interesting  instances  have  been  reported  by  Dr.  Levick,  of  Philadelphia 
{Anu  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences^  <^uly,  1864,  and  July,  1865) — one  an 
adult  female,  and  the  other  a  child,  aged  eighteen  months,  both  of  whom 
died  in  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  after  seizure  in  the  midst  of  health — 
in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  meningeal  vessels  were  filled  with  black  blood, 
but  there  were  no  traces  of  inflammation,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain 
and  medulla  oblongata  was  natural  in  appearance  and  consistency.'*'  The 
late  Dr.  Yalleix  remarks,  that  when  there  is  more  or  less  absence  of  the 
meningeal  changes,  it  is  among  those  who  have  been  struck  down  by  the 
disease  as  by  a  thunderbolt ;  and  there  is  certainly  much  testimony  to 
this  effect ;  but  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  speaking  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis as  observed  in  our  armies  during  the  rebellion,  in  this  connection 
writes :  "  There  were  at  least  two  classes  of  cases  brought  under  the  ob- 
servation of  this  [the  medical]  department  [of  the  army].  In  the  first, 
the  autopsy  disclosed  grave  anatomical  lesion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
accumulations  of  serum,  sero-pus,  pus  or  tough  yellow  lymph,  especially 
in  the  ventricles  about  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  canaL  In  the  second  class  of  cases,  no  perceptible  anatomical 
keion  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  was  observable.  These  two  groups  of 
cases  rest  upon  equally  reliable  evidence,  and  are  not  to  be  disposed  of 
on  the  supposition  that  the  latter  represent  merely  an  early  stage  of  the 
former,  since  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  both  anatomical  conditions  appear 
to  have  been  found  indifferently  in  protracted  cases  as  well  as  those  which 
proved  suddenly  fatal.^'f 

The  blood  is  usually  very  dark-colored  and  fiuid,  even  in  the  briefest 
cases ;  [but  in  some  instances  firm  fibrinous  clots  have  been  found  in  the 
heart  after  death  (Tourdes,  Still^).]  The  coincident  lesions  are:  con- 
gestion and  (Edema  of  the  lungs ;  pleural,  pericardial,  and  articular  sero- 
parulent  effusions ;  and,  occasionally,  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  Brun- 
ner  and  of  Peyer,  without  ulceration. 


*  [Dr.  Parks,  in  quoting  these  cases,  calls  attention  to  the  omission  of  stating 
whetoer  or  no  there  was  opalescence)  or  unnatural  dryness  of  the  membranes  {loc,  eii., 
p.  47). 

t  Leit«r  to  Dr.  L.  Parks,  quoted  in  Report  of  a  Commiltee  of  the  Masmehuwtts 
Hedieal  Society,  on  Spotted  Feter  or  Cerebro-SpiiMil  Meningitis  in  the  State  of  JlfoMo- 
ehumtUy  May,  1866.    Boston,  1867.] 
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Symptoms. — As  a  rule  the  invasion  is  sudden,  without  warning  in- 
disposition, except,  perhaps,  general  weariness,  or  aching  of  the  whole 
body,  or  shivering,  which  latter  is  often  the  initial  symptom,  and  may 
amount  to  a  sharp  chill.  In  some  cases  prodromata  happen.  Gilchrist 
states  that  in  the  Gibraltar  epidemic,  weariness  and  u  sense  of  general 
uneasiness  were  frequently  felt  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  onset  of  the 
acute  symptoms.  Dr.  Tourdes  says  that  sudden  invasion  was  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule,  and  that  it  happened  in  at  most  one-quarter  of  his 
cases.  Dr.  George  G.  Tucker,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  in  reporting  sixteen 
cases,  remarks :  ^^  The  mode  of  invasion  varied  considerably  in  different 
cases.  In  some  there  were  the  usual  symptoms  of  febrile  disturbance ;  in 
others  there  were  no  formative  periods  or  premonitory  symptoms,  the 
patient  being  suddenly  insensible  and  convulsed,  with  the  rapid  form  of 
opisthotonos"  {Mans.  Med.  Society^s  Report^  p.  104,  1066).  But  the 
"formative,"  or  premonitory  symptoms  given  by  Dr.  Tucker  really  mark 
the  actual  beginning,  and  this  is  nearly  true  of  those  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Tourdes  as  "precursory."  The  onset  of  the  disorder  is  almost  con- 
stantly marked  by  severe  headache,  usually  occipital,  sometimes  frontal ; 
patients  speak  of  it  as  acute,  excruciating,  and  unbearable,  and,  in  some 
instances,  as  if  the  brain  were  bound,  or  stretched,  by  a  band,  or  by  a  bar 
of  metaL  Dizziness  may  be  complained  of.  Excruciating  pains  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  limbs,  calves  of  the  legs,  and  joints,  particularly  the 
knee-joint,  and  likened  to  those  of  rheumatism,  singly  or  collectively,  are 
felt  at  an  early  stage,  along  with  stiffness  of  the  jaws  and  neck.  A  sudden 
and  acute  pain  in  a  joint,  or  in  a  finger  or  toe,  compared  to  the  stinging 
of  a  bee,  has  sometimes  marked  the  access.  Stinging  pains  in  the  arms 
and  legs  later  in  the  attack  have  been  noticed  as  sometimes  occurring  in 
the  late  epidemic  in  this  country.  Sore  throat,  in  some  epidemics,  has 
been  a  common  initial  symptom.  Dr.  Upham  speaks  of  cases  which 
began  like  a  severe  cold,  and  in  such  he  found  a  tendency  to  palsy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  and  face ;  and  the  same  has  been  noticed  by  some 
of  the  German  writers.  There  are  often  soreness  and  tenderness  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  along  the  spine.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may  happen 
at  the  outset.  Generally  there  is  great  weakness,  from  the  beginning; 
the  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble,  or  it  may  be  little  changed ;  the  breathing 
may  be  natural,  or  slow  and  oppressed,  or  sighing;  the  surface  is  cool 
and  moist,  the  face  suffused,  and  eyes  bloodshot.  Delirium  may  set  in 
soon,  instances  in  which  raving  delirium  has  begun  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  onset,  having  been  recorded ;  or  may  happen  later ;  it  is  gen- 
erally not  violent,  but  wandering,  or  talkative,  or  muttering,  with  per- 
version and  dulness  of  intelligence,  and  great  apathy,  though  the  patient 
ma}'  be  readily  roused  to  consciousness ;  at  other  times  there  may  be 
initial  stupor,  or  even  coma.  The  intellect  may  be  unimpaired  through- 
out the  attack.  From  a  few  hours  to  one  or  more  days,  the  eruption 
is  seen  upon  the  neck,  abdomen,  back,  arms,  legs,  and  sometimes  the 
face ;  it  is  haemic  and  distinct,  made  up  of  dark-red  or  purple  spots 
of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  dime,  not  raised,  nor  fading  on 
pressure.  [In  the  late  epidemic  in  Ireland  (1866-67)  the  common  form 
of  the  eruption  was  purpura.  Sometimes  there  are  only  dark  mottled 
spots  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  skin.  The  eruption  is  not  con- 
stant.] In  some  cases  the  ha?mic  spots  have  not  appeared  until  after 
death.  [Of  98  cases  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  in  1866,  36 
had  petechise;  13  mixed  petechiae  and  erythema;  9  erythema  and  urticaria; 
3  indistinct  petechial  mottling ;  and  37  no  eruption  at  all  (Githens).  In 
the  Lower  Vistula  epidemic  hajmic  spots  were  comparatively  rare ;  in  the 
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Irish  epidemic  nearly  constant    Rubeoloid  patches  have  been  occasion- 
ally observed.] 

In  some  epidemics  herpes  first  on  the  lips,  and  then  extending  to  other 
parts  of  the  face,  and  to  the  ears  and  neck,  has  appeared  about  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  day.  Dr.  Phelps,  of  Brattleboro',  Vermont,  mentions 
having  seen  them  in  the  late  epidemic  in  this  country,  [and  Stills 
says  of  the  Philadelphia  outbreak,  ^^  herpes  labialis  was  noticed  in  a  few 
cases. ^^  Hirsch,  describing  the  eruption  in  the  Lower  Vistula  epidemic, 
(1865)  calls  it  ^^A  vesicular  eruption  (eczema),  sometimes  herpetic  in 
character,  chiefiy  appearing  in  the  lips,  but  occasionally  extending  over 
the  sides  of  the  face,  difflised  more  or  less  on  the  trunk,  or  showing  itself 
in  patches  on  the  limbs.  It  has  occasionally  taken  the  form  of  shingles. 
When  associated  with  purpura  the  vesicles  may  be  flattened  and  rest  upon 
a  livid  base."]  The  tongue  is  moist  and  creamy.  To  these  symptoms 
others  are  soon  added :  cutaneous  hypersesthesia,  local  or  general,  is  very 
constant,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree,  that  slightly  touching  or  brush- 
ing the  skin  with  the  hand  will  bring  on  reflective  muscular  contractions ; 
anaesthesia  is  very  rare,  and  generally  at  a  late  stage.  The  muscles  of 
the  nape  of  the  neck  become  rigid  and  retracted,  and  the  head  is  thrown 
back;  this  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  persistent  symptoms.  This 
rigidity  and  retraction  may  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  the 
flexors  of  the  forearm,  and  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  and  have  been  noticed 
in  those  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  flexors  of  the  legs ;  they  are  tetanoid, 
and  may  amount  to  opisthotonos  and  trismus.  Sanderson  says  that  in 
the  Prussian  epidemic  1864-65  there  were  many  cases  in  which  there  was 
nostiflfhess  or  retraction  of  the  muscles.  Twitchings  in  the  muscles  often 
precede  them.  Epileptiform  spasms,  which  may  be  general,  or  local, 
nnilateral,  or  limited  to  a  limb,  have  been  occasionally  noticed.  The 
tonffue  may  now  become  dry,  dark-colored,  or  even  black,  fissured  and 
swollen,  or  covered  with  sordes.  The  bowels  as  a  rule  are  constipated, 
bat  there  may  be  diarrhoea  and  constipation  by  turns ;  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing may  recur,  after  having  disappeared,  or  they  may  not  set  in  until  the 
second  or  third  day ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  and  retention  and  strangury  are 
not  inft*equent.  The  respirations  are  slow  and  labored,  and  towards  the 
close  of  fatal  cases  hurried  and  irregular,  or  infrequent,  or  stertorous.  The 
heart-beats  and  the  pulse  are  often  quick,  feeble,  and  tumultuous,  though 
sometimes  weak  and  slow ;  and  well-marked  cardiac  blood  murmurs  have 
been  heard  (Da  Costa).  [In  6  adult  cases,  Burdon  Sanderson  found  the 
poise  to  vary  from  56  to  98,  the  average  beats  being  85.  In  98  cases  ob- 
served by  Githens,  the  pulse  varied  from  the  natural  standard  to  150 
beats  per  minute.  In  all  it  was  very  weak,  with  a  dicrotic  tendency, 
sometimes  entirely  imperceptible  in  the  radial  artery,  and  always  inter- 
rupted by  slight  pressure.]  There  would  seem  to  be  direct  correlation 
between  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  body-temperature ;  the  latter, 
according  to  the  German  observers,  rarely  rising  above  100^  Fahr.  [The 
highest  temperature  in  difierent  cases  noted  by  Githens  varied  between 
1(W^  and  105^  Fahr. ;  while  in  two  it  was  below  100^.]  The  skin  maybe 
dry  or  moist ;  and  proAise  and  irregular  perspirations,  sometimes  of  the 
head  and  face  only,  have  been  mentioned  by  a  few  writers,  and  their 
•ickly  smell  noted.  Disorders  of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  though 
happening,  are  by  no  means  constant ;  squinting,  and  some  degree  of 
deafness,  and  buzzing  in  the  ears,  are  the  most  common.  The  state  of 
the  pupils  is  very  variously  reported  as  being  dilated,  contracted,  irregu- 
lar. Notwithstanding  the  great  debility,  decumbency  is  most  generall}' 
on  the  side,  at  least  until  towards  the  last,  though  there  are  usually  much 
restlessness  and  tossing  about. 
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When  the  issue  is  happy,  there  is  a  gradual  or  sudden  abatement  of 
the  symptoms,  with  reaction,  and  sometimes,  the  supervention  of  mild 
fever.  Death  happens  by  coma,  or  by  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
from  damage  to  the  meduUa  oblongata,  or,  possibly,  by  asthenia. 

The  chief  and  more  constant  symptoms  of  this  disease,  found  on  a 
careful  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  undoubted  and  uncomplicated  cases, 
have  been  grouped  in  the  description ;  but  they  are  rarely  all  seen  to- 
gether in  the  same  case,  or  in  all  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ; 
so  various  are  its  manifestations  in  the  same  epidemic,  and  at  one  time 
and  at  another.  In  some  instances,  the  progress  is  so  rapid  that  there  is 
no  time  for  the  development  of  many  of  the  symptoms,  the  patient  being 
struck  down,  and  dying  quickly,  as  in  blasting  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  typhus,  [the  fulminant  form  of  recent  writers.]  Or  one  or 
more  pf  the  common  symptoms  may  be  absent  during  a  whole  epidemic 
There  are  properly  no  stages  of  this  disorder ;  aU  the  essential  symptoms 
noticed  in  its  course  may  be  present  at  the  outset,  and  with  initial  se- 
verity, or  they  may  follow  each  other  in  close  sequence.  Abatement 
in  the  intensity  of  some  symptoms  is  occasionally  seen,  and  others  dis- 
appear and  return,  or  pass  away  entirely;  but  marked  remissions,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  where  there  is  malarial  complication,  are  not  common. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  is  from  a  few  hours  to  many  weeks.  Pro- 
fessor J.  S.  Jewell  has  recorded  a  case  which  ended  fatally  within  three 
hours  from  the  onset ;  Dr.  Lidell  another,  in  five  and  one-half  hours ;  the 
German  authorities,  many  within  four  hours ;  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Levick,  two  in 
twelve  and  thirteen  hours  respectively.  [Dr.  S.  Gordon  reports  a  well- 
marked  case  of  death  within  five  hours  of  seizure.]  More  than  one-half 
the  deaths  happen  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day.  Rummel  says  that 
the  disease  runs  its  coarse  more  quickly  at  the  beginning  than  at  the 
close  of  an  epidemic.  [In  the  Lower  Vistula  outbreak  the  most  acute 
cases  terminated  fatally  in  from  twelve  to  seventy-two  hours.  Of  the 
cases  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  (1866),  the  deaths  were  from  forty- 
eight  hours  to  fourteen  days,  while  the  cases  which  ended  happily  lasted 
from  twenty  to  thirty  days  ;  the  acute  symptoms  rarely  continued  beyond 
two  weeks  (Githens).  In  the  late  Irish  epidemic,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fatal  cases  died  in  from  ten  to  forty-eight  hours ;  in  others,  death  hap- 
pened at  the  end  of  the  second  and  during  the  course  of  the  third  week 
(Radcliffe).  In  95  fatal  cases  analyzed  by  Parks,  the  duration  in  66 
was  five  days  or  less,  in  1  eight  days,  in  28  ten  days  or  over.] 

Convalescence^  taking  place  from  the  fifth  day  to  the  fourth  week,  and 
often  later,  is  tedious,  and  full  health  is  sometimes  not  regained  for 
months.  General  weakness  and  lassitude  are  long  complained  of,  and  one 
or  both  legs  may  remain  feeble  for  awhile  ;  or  any  impairment  or  pervei^ 
sion  of  the  senses  which  happened  in  the  attack  may  last  for  some  weeks ; 
and  occasionally  boils  or  abscesses  appear.  Belapses  are  not  infrequent, 
and  often  prove  fatal ;  though  in  the  Massachusetts  epidemic  of  1810,  re- 
covery seemed  to  be  the  rule. 

Several  forms  or  varieties  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  have 
been  described  by  writers.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  re- 
marks, that  "  in  regard  to  the  disease  promiscuously  styled  '  spotted 
fever'  and  'cerebro-spinal  meningitis,' as  reported  in  our  literature,  no 
less  than  three  or  four  diseases  have  been  confounded  together."  ( l%e 
Transactions  of  (he  American  Medical  Association^  vol.  xvii,  1866.)  The 
force  of  the  aetic  poison  may  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  brain,  or  the  spinal 
cord,  or  lungs,  causing  various  symptomatic  expressions  ;  but  in  most  of 
these  cases  there  are  certain  typical  traits  which  mark  the  real  nature  of 
the  disorder. 
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In  bUuting  \fulminarU^  or  siderant^"]  cases,  the  nervoos  symptoms  are 
less  objective ;  there  is  great  prostration  of  the  vital  powers  from  the 
outset ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  and  gets  hourly  weaker ;  the  skin 
is  cold,  pale,  and  mottled  ;  the  face  and  extremities  livid ;  the  features 
pinched,  and  the  expression  anxious ;  the  respiration  hurried,  sighing,  or 
irregular ;  the  eyes  staring  and  glazed ;  and  there  is  deep  lethargy,  with 
death  by  coma.  Yet  very  rapid  cases  happen,  in  which  acute  symptoms 
persist  almost  to  the  last.  The  ^^ epidemic  influence"  is  seen  in  the 
oocorrence  of  cerebro-spinal  sjrmptoms  in  other  contemporaneous  dis- 
orders, as  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  and  typhous  and  typhoid 
fevers.    (See  voL  1,  p.  351.) 

The  most  frequent  complications  are :  (I.)  Congestions  of  the  lungs  ; 
(8.)  Affections  of  serous  membranes  with  sero-purulent  effusions,  particu- 
larly of  the  pleura  and  Joints ;  (3.)  Malarial  toxeemia ;  (4.)  Erysipelas ; 
(5.)  Sore  throat;  and  (6.)  Swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Mortality — Most  epidemics  and  endemics  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis have  been  marked  by  great  fatality:  in  some  instances  through- 
out their  whole  course,  in  others  only  for  awhile  after  the  outbreak.  It 
decimated  one  of  the  United  States  volunteer  regiments  in  the  West 
daring  the  late  war,  one  man  in  every  ten  dying  from  it.  In  one  of  the 
French  towns,  of  240  taken,  120  died.  In  one  Swedish  epidemic,  of 
3051  persons  attacked,  1387  died.  In  1035  cases  in  several  towns  of 
France,  there  were  592  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  1  in  1.76  (C.  Brous- 
SAis).  In  the  Southern  States  during  the  war,  in  one  instance  there 
were  66  deaths  in  - 154  cases,  and  in  another  24  deaths  in  40  cases 
fjBWBLL).  The  mortality  from  the  disease  in  that  section  of  the  country 
during  the  rebellion  has  been  estimated  at  from  60  to  80  per  cent.  (Gail- 
lard).  In  the  first  winter  of  its  visitation  at  Memphis,  there  were  no 
recoveries.  In  35  cases  reported  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Young,  of  Grenada,  Miss., 
not  one  got  well ;  and  Wunderlich,  Stonone,  and  others,  have  given  in- 
stances where  every  case  was  fatal.  [The  death-rate  in  the  several  epi- 
demics between  1838  and  1865  varied  between  75  per  cent,  and  20  per 
cent.  (HiRSCH).  In  the  Massachusetts  epidemic  (1866)  there  were  278 
cases  and  170  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  a  little  over  61  per  cent.  In  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital  (1866)  there  were  43  deaths  and  130  cases,  or  a 
mortality  of  33  per  cent.  (Githens).  Dr.  Stills  remarks  that  while  ten  epi- 
.  demies,  in  various  places,  between  1838  and  1848,  gave  an  average  mor- 
tality of  70  per  cent,  a  like  number  during  the  decade  from  1855  to  1865 
gave  only  about  30  per  cent.] 

Prognosis. — No  case  of  tliis  disorder  can  be  regarded  without  anxiety 
by  the  attending  physician,  particularly  during  the  first  three  or  four  days ; 
for  one-half  the  deaths  happen  before  the  fifth  day.  After  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  if  fatal  symptoms  are  not  present,  the  prognosis  is  more  hope- 
ftaL  But  the  patient  is  not  safe  even  when  convalescence  has  fairly  set 
in,  for  there  is  always  a  risk  of  relapse,  which  in  some  epidemics  has  been 
constantly  mortal.  In  blasting  cases  attended  with  collapse  or  coma,  no 
recoveries  have  been  reported.^  The  influence  of  age  and  sex  upon  the 
issue  of  the  disease  has  not  been  determined.  It  is  asserted  to  be  more 
iiUal  between  ten  weeks  and  seven  years  than  at  any  later  period  of  life 
of  equal  length.  The  favorable  signs  are,  an  abatement  of  the  symptoms 
referable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis ;  general  reaction,  shown  by  the  state 


•  [Mr.  J.  Netten  Radcliffe  say*,  without  giving,  however,  inotancea  or  authority. 
**  Recovery  from  this  form  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  not  unknown, 
bat  b  an  exceedingly  rare  event"  (Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine^  vol.  ii,  p.  ttSU).] 
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of  the  heart,  pulse,  and  skin ;  and  a  more  natural  respiration.    There  are 
many  instances  on  record  in  which  pregnant  females  have  got  welL 

Diagnosis. — Though  the  groups  of  symptoms  var}'  in  different  epi- 
demics and  in  different  cases  of  the  same  epidemic,  and  are  rarely  all  pres- 
ent in  any  one  case,  there  is  generally  such  a  combination  of  them, 
sufficiently  peculiar  and  typical,  that  a  diagnosis  is  readily  ^made.  The 
sudden  onset  and  rapid  development  of  the  disorder,  with  morbid  phe- 
nomena clearly  referable  to  the  central  nervous  system,  overwhelming 
prostration,  and  the  characteristic  eruption,  are  all  distinctive.  In  some 
cases  the  symptoms  are  imperfectly  developed,  or  are  more  or  less 
marked  by  coincident  disease  in  other  organs ;  in  such  instances  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  access,  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  and  exclusion,  will  serve  to  point  out  the  real  nature  of  the 
case.  It  should  be  remembered  that  sometimes  the  pathogenetic  force 
seems  to  be  spent  at  one  time  upon  the  brain,  at  another  upon  the  spinal 
cord  ;  and,  setting  aside  all  doubtful  cases  in  which  the  primary  disorder 
was  probably  pulmonary,  occasionally  upon  the  lungs.  Many  diseases, 
as  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  scarlet,  typhoid,  and  typhous  fevers,  especially 
the  two  latter,  are,  unquestionably,  very  liable  to  be,  in  some  degree, 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  epidemic.  When  typhus  or  typhoid  fever 
are  accompanied  with  spinal  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  may  be  embarrass- 
ing ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  such  is  not  the  case.  (See  article  on  Spinal 
Symptoms  in  Typhoid  Fever ^  by  the  Editor,  vol.  i,  p.  360.)  The  invasion 
of  typhoid  fever  is  marked  by  more  or  less  illness  for  several  days  ;  sub- 
sequently its  symptoms  are  characteristic ;  and  whatever  spinal  epiphe- 
nomena  may  happen,  they  cannot  with  any  care  lead  to  a  confusion  of 
the  two  disorders,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases.  The  differential 
diagnosis  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  typhous  fever,  will 
be  considered  when  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  discusssd. 

The  cerebral  variety  of  congestive  malarial  fever,  beginning  with  in- 
tense headache,  and  soon  followed  by  deep  coma,  may  very  closely  re- 
semble the  blasting  form  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  with  early 
coma.  The  writer  has  seen  several  cases  of  this  kind.  When  happening 
in  a  paludal  district,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  the  latter 
disorder,  they  may  be  very  puzzling.  Fortunately  the  treatment  is  the 
same,  and  its  success  or  failure  will  materially  assist  in  clearing  up  any 
doubts.  Simple  acute  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  as  a  primary  disorder, 
is  probably  a  nosographic  myth,  and  never  a  morbid  entity.  When  it  hap- 
pens as  a  secondary,  or  traumatic,  affection,  its  previous  clinical  history 
and  its  behavior  are  so  widely  different  from  the  epidemic  disorder,  that 
to  confound  them  would  seem  impossible. 

Etiology. — Of  the  host  of  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  this  dis- 
ease which  have  been  catalogued  by  writers,  all  have  been  named  in  con- 
nection with  other  disorders,  endemic  and  epidemic,  and  most  or  all  have 
been  wanting  in  some  outbreak  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  or  in  the 
several  localities  where  it  has  prevailed,  or  in  individual  cases.  In  this 
respect  nothing  constant  has  been  noticed.  Dr.  Jewell  writes:  "The 
disease,  as  regards  cold,  has  often  been  prolonged  into  the  hot  season, 
and  has  often  begun  as  an  epidemic  and  prevailed  extensively  in  midsum- 
mer, as  many  as  eight  times  in  France.  It  has  prevailed  in  rural  districts 
as  well  as  civic  districts,  and  has  even  seemed  to  prefer  rural  districts  in 
some  cases,  as  in  our  own  late  epidemic.  It  has  appeared  among  both 
rich  and  poor ;  on  the  uplands  as  well  as  lowlands ;  among  those  well  fed 
as  among  those  poorly  fed  ;  among  those  who  have  enjoyed  thorough  ven- 
tilation, as  well  as  those  under  an  opposite  condition ;  among  the  civil  as 
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well  as  the  military  population ;  and  so  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  these 
known  assumed  causes,  of  which  the  malady  seems  to  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent, except  that  they  may,  in  a  general  way,  predispose  to  or  intensify 
it ;  for  710/  one  of  them  has  been  observed  to  be  constantly  associated  with 
the  disease"  (loc.  cit.^  p.  34). 

[Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  European  epidemics,  twenty-four  were 
in  October  and  November,  forty-six  in  December  and  January,  forty-eight 
in  February  and  March,  thirty  in  April  and  May,  twenty-four  in  June 
and  July,  and  ten  in  August  and  September  (Simon).  The  outbreaks  in 
this  country  have  been  chiefly  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  In 
Sweden,  of  417  local  outbreaks,  311  were  in  winter,  and  106  in  summer. 
Of  85  epidemics  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  noted  by  Hirsch,  33 
prevailed  in  winter,  24  in  winter  and  spring,  11  in  spring,  1  in  spring  and 
summer,  2  in  summer,  1  in  summer  and  autumn,  1  in  autumn,  1  in  autumn 
and  winter,  3  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  and  6  throughout  the  whole 
ywr.] 

It  has  been  very  capricious  with  regard  to  sex^  in  various  epidemics  and 
localities,  sometimes  males  being  chiefly  its  victims,  at  other  times  females. 
All  ages  have  suffered,  from  the  infant  a  few  weeks  old  to  the  octogenarian. 
In  the  Belfast  workhouse  it  was  almost  confined  to  boys  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  twelve  years  (Matne)  ;  most  of  the  cases  seen  by  Hirsch, 
Niemeyer,  Rummel,  and  others,  were  under  fiileen  years,  and  the  same 
was  remarked  during  the  Danish  and  Swedish  epidemics,  and  those  at 
Stettin  and  Bromberg.  In  Berlin,  the  disease  was  almost  limited  to  the 
adult  population.  Pleiffer  says  it  prefers  winter,  soldiers,  and  children. 
The  young  and  vigorous  would  seem  to  be  more  often  attacked  than  the 
feeble,  the  sickly,  and  the  aged.  In  116  cases,  in  which  the  age  is  given, 
there  were :  between  1  and  15  years  inclusive,  39  ;  between  16  and  30  years 
inclusive,  64 ;  between  31  and  46  years  inclusive,  12  ;  and  1,  aged  68  years 
(Wsbbsr).  In  France,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  military  disease,  soldiers  in 
nrrison,  and  particularly  recruits,  being  the  chief  sufferers.  Dr.  J.  J. 
Woodward  writes :  ^^  Recruits  have  not  escaped,  and  those  have  especially 
suffered  who  were  cfowded  in  barracks  and  draft  rendezvous." 

[Dr.  John  Simon  writes :  ^^  Epidemics  have  seemed  particularly  apt  to 
occur  in  establishments  where  masses  of  special  population  have  been 
living  in  common  domicile — as  in  workhouses,  convict  prisons,  schools, 
and  (above  all)  barracks.  And  in  several  such  cases  the  epidemic  has 
seemed  to  confine  itself  to  one  section  of  the  establishment — ^to  one  block 
of  building,  to  one  fioor,  or  to  one  room.  It  is  asserted  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  affected  segment  of  population  has  been  in  over-crowded  and  ill- 
ventilated  quarters.  And  when  the  disease  has  spread  from  such  centres, 
or  has  independently  arisen  among  common  populations,  this,  almost 
always,  has  been  said  to  have  been  under  similar  unwholesomencss  of  cir- 
cumstances. Where  the  epidemic  has  been  among  soldiers,  oflScers  have 
enjoyed  almost  entire  immunity ;  and  where  common  populations  have 
b€«n  suffering,  the  disease  has  shown  great,  if  not  exclusive,  preference 
for  the  worst  lodged  classes  of  the  community In  some  eases,  accord- 
ing to  local  reports,  the  distribution  of  an  epidemic  has  very  decidedly 
not  been  governed  by  conditions  of  over-crowding  and  ill-ventilation " 
{Eighth  fieport  of  the.  Med.  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1865).] 

The  mass  of  testimony  is  against  its  being  contagious ;  [but  Drs.  Hirsch 
and  Stokes  have  rei>orted  cases  of  apparent  communication  of  the  disease 
from  the  sick  to  the  well ;  and  Boudin  gives  instances  of  its  appearance 
in  garrisons,  and  among  the  civil  population  of  towns,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  detachments  of  troops  among  whom  the  disorder  had  prevailed  or 
was  prevailing  at  the  time.] 
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There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  the  effective  cause  of  epi- 
demic cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  to  be  sought  for  beyond  physical  and 
bodily  conditions ;  that  it  is  outside  of  the  degree  of  heat,  moisture,  ftc, 
and  the  constitutional  state  of  the  individual ;  and  we  are  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  assumption  of  an  unknown  special  morbific  agent  as  the  setic 
factor.* 

Nature. — It  has  been  well  said  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  with  respect  to 
the  disorder  as  it  prevailed  in  this  country  from  1810  to  1816,  that  ^*  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  it  was  not  than  what  it  was  ;"  and  the  same  remark  holds 
good  of  every  epidemic  and  endemic  of  the  disease  which  has  since  hap* 
pened,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Many  have  regarded  it 
as  a  form  of  simple  acute  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Aside  from  the  great 
infrequency  of  this  affection  as  a  primary  or  idiopathic  affection,  and  the 
improbability  of  epidemic  or  endemic  outbreaks  of  it,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  behavior  and  the  resulti^of  treatment  of  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration are  not  explained  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  simple 
meningeal  inflammation.  Those  pathologists  who  place  it  nosographicaily 
by  the  side  of  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  are  forced  to  assume 
that  ^^  the  epidemic  constitution  imposes  upon  these  phlegmasiee  a  more 
rapid  course,  and  a  greater  gravity  than  obtains  in  sporadic  inflammation 
of  the  meninges ;  that  is  the  only  point  they  appear  to  differ  from  the 
latter"  (Monneret);  which  is  pure  h>7K)thesis,  and  gives  no  rational 
explanation  of  the  observed  differences,  but  in  reality  concedes  the  agency 
of  an  unknown  external  cause.  Besides,  the  clinical  history  of  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  shows  that  the  whole  system  is  implicated  from 
the  outset,  and  it  often  strikes  down  its  victims  without  leaving  any  trace 
of  local  damage.  Nor  is  there  any  constant  relation  between  the  severity 
and  duration  of  the  symptoms  and  the  degree  and  extent  of  changes  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  membranes;  they  are  present  or  absent  alike  in  pro- 
tracted cases  as  in  those  which  have  proved  suddenly  fatal,  writes  Dr.  J. 
J.  Woodward,  as  the  result  of  the  observations  made  by  the  medical  ofll- 
cers  of  the  army  during  the  late  war.  Granting,  however,  that  they  are 
always  present,  it  would  not  prove  that  the  disorder  was  a  modified  idio- 
pathic meningeal  inflammation,  any  more  than  the  invariable  changes  of 
the  agminate  glands  of  the  intestine  in  typhoid  fever  would  entitle  that 
affection  to  be  regarded  as  a  dothinenteritis.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  pathogenetic  cause  and  an  anatomical  character.  Those  who 
hold  to  the  localization  of  the  disorder,  and  regard  the  meningeal  lesion 
as  primary  and  essential,  seem  to  have  taken  as  hasty  and  limited  a  view 
of  its  manifold  morbid  phenomena,  as  Ploucquet,  Marcus,  and  Clutter- 
buck  did  of  continued  fever,  when  they  referred  it  to  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

On  the  other  hand,  amongst  those  who  believe  that  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  should  be  classed  with  the  so-called  zymotic  diseases, 
there  are  many  who  consider  it  but  a  variety  of  typhus  fever.  Boudin, 
Murchison,  Upham,  Baltzell,  and  others,  have  ably  argued  this  question. 

♦  Dr.  Robert  Law,  of  Dublin,  in  reporting  several  sporadic  cases  of  cerebro-epinal 
meningitis,  observed  by  him  in  1866,  writes;  **  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  recording,  that 
at  the  time  we  were  attending  this  lady  fsuffering  from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis], 
nine  rabbits  out  of  eleven,  which  her  son  had,  died  all  in  the  same  way ;  their  limbt 
seemed  to  fail  them,  they  fell  on  their  side,  and  then  worked  in  convulsions,  and  died. 
Two  hens  fell  lifeless  from  their  roost."  Three  of  the  rabbits  were  examined  ;  in  two 
there  were  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  other  vascu- 
larity of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow. — [Dub.  Jour,  of  Med,  Science^  May, 
1866.) 
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That  there  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the  two  disorders,  and  that 
cases  occasionally  are  met  with,  particularly  when  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis and  typhus  are  coincidentally  prevalent,  which  would  seem  to 
&Tor  this  theory,  must  be  admitted  (see  voL  i,  p.  351,  and  Dublin  Quar. 
Jour,  of  Medical  Science^  1849);  but  there  are  so  many  striking  points 
of  difference  in  the  history  of  the  two  affections,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
onderstand  how  they  have  ever  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one.  The 
identity  of  the  two  diseases  has  been  supported  by  some  of  the  highest 
tothorities  in  the  profession,  who  have  had  large  means  of  clinical  ob- 
servation, and  their  views  are  entitled  to  consideration ;  but  the  evidence 
apon  which  they  are  founded  cannot  here  be  examined,  or  the  subject 
properly  discussed.  The  suddenness  of  the  onset  in  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  its  rapid  course,  the  absence  of  the  mulberry  rash  of 
typhus,  the  early  appearance  of  the  htemic  spots,  and  its  non-contagious- 
ness, whilst  many  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  continued  fever 
ire  wanting,  are  all  diacritic  traits,  which  should,  it  is  believed,  prevent 
toy  confhsion  between  the  two  diseases.  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  says, 
that  the  facts  observed  at  Dantzlg  afforded  no  proof  of  there  being  any- 
thing in  common  between  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  typhus, 
except  so  far  as  each  was  due  to  a  specific  poison  {Med.  Times  and  Go- 
xeUe^  May,  1865).  Dr.  Luther  Parks  writes :  "  We  can  conceive  that  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  question  of  the  connection  of  ^  spotted  fever ' 
with  t3rphus,  the  same  line  of  argument  may  be  used  as  that  of  Dr. 
Holmes  in  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  1806  to  1815 — ^that  a  disease 
which  is  sometimes  almost  as  sudden  in  its  invasion  as  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning ;  which  is  rarely  suspected  of  being  contagious ;  which  gives  us  a 
■oHtary  case  in  a  ship-of-war,  a  single  case  in  a  boarding-school,  two 
cases  only  in  an  almshouse ;  which  in  civil  practice  affects  the  villages 
and  isolated  farm-houses  of  the  interior  (where  typhus  ^running  the 
ordinary  course'  is  unknown)  as  much,  at  least,  as  the  large  cities; 
which,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  is  fatal  in  a  few  days  or  even  hours ; 
the  mortality  of  which  is  very  variable :  such  a  disease  presents  so  many 
points  of  difference,  when  compared  with  British  typhus,  that  we  should 
hesitate  before  pronouncing  the  two  identical.'' 

[Tonrdes,  Levy,  Lebert,  Niemeyer,  Hirsch,  Stokes,  Gordon,  and  other 
Irish  and  English  authorities,  clinically  familiar  with  the  disorder,  pro- 
test against  confounding,  pathogenetically,  typhus  and  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  Hirsch  says :  ^^  Apart  from  its  very  obscure  patho- 
logical essence,  there  is  hardly  anything  in  its  symptoms  or  lesions 
which  brings  it  [epidemic  meningitis]  within  that  comprehensive  and 
elastic  term^-^pAu«."  Dr.  Still^,  whose  opportunities  for  examining 
both  diseases,  at  about  the  same  period,  were  large,  writes  of  Hirsch's  re- 
marks :  *^  We  ftilly  adopt  the  language  just  quoted,  as  faithfully  repre- 
senting what  we  conceive  to  be  the  truth  "  (p.  116).  Dr.  J.  Netten  Rad- 
cliffe  answers  the  question,  I«  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  a  form 
of  or  allied  to^  typhus  f  in  these  words :  "  It  differs  fW)in  typhus  in  the 
aspect  of  the  patient,  rh3rthmioal  progress,  range  and  course  of  tempera- 
ture [lower  and  irregularly  fluctuating,]  form  of  cerebral  affection, 
character  of  eruption,  sequelae,  rate  of  mortality,  anatomical  lesions, 
and  manner  of  dissemination.  Differing  in  all  essential  particulars, 
doubt  can  only  arise  when  the  two  diseases  prevail  together  "  (Reynolds' 
8it9iem  of  Medicine^  vol.  ii,  p.  699).] 

It  has  also  been  regarded  as  a  form  of  pernicious  paludal  fever,  [but 
there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  it  to  be  of  malarious  origin.] 

Dr.  Levick  believes  that  there  is  an  epidemic  influence  which  shows  it- 
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self  in  its  mildest  form  as  influenza ;  again  as  typhoid  pneumonia ;  once 
more  as  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  whilst  in  some  cases  the  blood  itself 
appears  to  be  greatly  affected  without  presenting  at  once  the  phenomena 
of  disease  of  any  special  organ  {Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences^  voL 
xlviii,  1864). 

The  pathogeny,  then,  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  still  un- 
settled. While  there  is  reason  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  variety  of  simple  or 
idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
nor  of  typhus  fever,  nor  of  pernicious  paludal  fever,  but  a  substantive 
disorder,  consistent  with  itself  in  all  material  points,  with  constant 
symptoms  produced  by  a  constant  cause,  and  hence  entitled  to  be  de- 
scribed and  regarded  as  a  distinct  disease  [whose  proper  nosological 
place  is  amongst  general  diseases  born  of  an  external  morbid  poison,]  it 
must  be  owned  that  its  pathogenic  nature  remains  unknown. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  antidote  to  the  specific  setic  poison,  nor  can 
it  be  expelled  by  elimination.  The  indications  are  to  stay  if  possible  the 
progress  of  the  disorder,  and  sustain  the  vital  powers.  A  hot  bath  [102V 
106^,]  in  which  the  patient  is  to  remain  a  short  time  only,  and  to  be  im- 
mediately wrapped  in  blankets,  often  gives  some  relief.  When  the  sur- 
face generally,  or  the  extremities  are  cold,  friction  with  turpentine  and 
chloroform  may  be  used,  or  sinapisms  put  on  the  arms  and  legs.  A 
moderate  quantity  of  blood  may  be  drawn  by  cups,  or  leeches,  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  followed  by  counter-irritation,  or  a  blister. 
Brandy,  or  ether,  or  chloroform,  in  small  quantities,  may  be  adminis- 
tered both  as  stimulants,  when  indicated,  and  to  allay  the  nausea  and 
check  the  vomiting.  Two  or  three  large  doses  of  quinia  with  opium 
should  be  given,  at  proper  intervals ;  or  hypodermic  injections  of  mor- 
phia about  the  seat  of  pain.  The  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  free  by  purga- 
tive enemeta,  containing  croton  oil,  turpentine,  &c.  Nutritious  and  suit- 
able food  must  be  taken,  when  possible,  at  short  intervals,  and  through 
the  night  as  well  as  the  da3%  During  convalescence  fresh  air,  good  diet, 
and  tonics  are  required. 

Various  plans  of  treatment  have  been  suggested  and  adopted  in  this 
disease ;  some  agreeing  with  the  pathogenetic  notions  of  their  partisans, 
others  being  purely  empirical.  The  results  have  not  been  very  happy, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  justly  estimate  the  true  value  of  each  method, 
from  the  varying  severity  of  individual  cases,  and  of  different  epidemics. 
General  bleeding  has  had  its  advocates  in  all  countries  and  in  every  epi- 
demic; but  it  is  believed  that  an  honest  examination  of  the  testimony, 
both  for  and  against  it,  will  show  that  it  is  harmful.  Veratrum,  aco- 
nite, and  digitalis,  have  been  tried,  and  proved  unsatisfactory,  though 
Rummel  recommends  digitalis  in  the  early  stage.  Opium  has  been 
greatly  extolled,  and  the  late  Dr.  Valleix  says  that,  in  large  doses,  it  is 
the  only  drug  which  has  appeared  to  exert  any  real  influence  over  the 
disease;  and  this  good  opinion  of  its  effects  is  confirmed  by  Minor,  Tully, 
Hirsch,  Boudin,  Forget,  Levy,  Boutin,  C.  Broussais,  Lidell,  W.  H. 
Draper,  Levick,  Still^,  and  others.  [One  grain  of  opium  may  be  given 
every  hour  in  very  severe  cases,  and  every  two  hours  in  less  severe  ones 
(Still^).]  Niemeyer  speaks  well  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia. 
The  evidence  in  behalf  of  quinia  is  very  conflicting.  Hirsch,  Rummel, 
Forget,  Tourdes,  J.  S.  Jewell,  and  Upham,  believe  that  it  does  no  good; 
whilst  Gassaud,  who  states  that  he  lost  but  2  cases  out  of  126  treated, 
attributes  this  wonderful  result  to  the  free  and  early  use  of  quinine;  and 
Gerhard,  Wales,  Ottmar,  Burr,  Durand,  Leonard,  and  Levick,  have  found 
it  decidedly  beneficial.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted,  that  when 
there  is  malarial  complication,  or  the  disease  happens  in  paludal  districts. 
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it  should  be  given.  Nothing  appears  in  favor  of  brandy,  ammonia,  cam- 
phor, valerian,  or  musk ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  mercury,  strych- 
nine, and  ergot.  Kummel,  Hirsch,  and  others  praise  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  the  later  stages,  but  no  real  proof  of  its  utility  has  yet  been 
brought  forward.  The  bromide  of  potassium  has  been  given,  and  it  may 
possibly  prove  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  controlling  some  of  the  symptoms, 
and,  as  it  cannot  do  harm,  merits  a  fair  trial,  but  hardly  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  remedies..  Inhalations  of  ether  and  of  chloroform  have  been  found 
by  some  of  the  French  physicians  useful  as  sedatives.  The  tincture  of 
cantharides  has,  in  the  experience  of  Professor  Allen,  of  Chicago,  yielded 
good  results,  particularly  in  cases  marked  by  great  depression  (Jewell); 
and  from  its  happy  stimulant  effects,  in  cases  where  there  is  great  depres- 
sion of  the  nervous  system,  its  employment  is  rational.  The  sulphites 
and  bisulphites,  and  permanganate  of  potash,  have  been  proposed,  and 
used  during  the  recent  epidemic  in  this  country,  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed antiseptic  properties ;  but  no  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  them 
as  nuUifiers  of  the  blood-poison.  There  is  much  strong  testimony  in  behalf 
of  counter-irritation  and  blistering  along  the  spine.  The  actual  cautery 
freely  applied  to  the  back,  has  been  followed  by  great  alleviation  of  the 
pain  and  other  s^^mptoms  (Hollet).  At  the  outset  of  an  attack,  stimu- 
lating embrocations  to  the  spine  and  extremities,  and  moist  and  dry  heat 
to  the  limbs,  have  been  much  employed  and  praised  by  physicians  of  all 
countries,  and  are  without  doubt  often  very  relieving.  Dr.  J.  Burdon  San- 
derson recommends  the  application  of  ice-cold  to  the  spine  during  the  first 
day.  [Dr.  J.  Netten  Kadcliffe  says :  "  The  application  of  cold  to  the  head 
and  spine,  either  by  means  of  ice  or  a  freezing  mixture,  in  Esmarch's  (or 
Chapman's)  India-rubber  bags,  has  furnished  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
results  of  all  direct  treatment"  (/.  c.  p.  702).  If  there  is  much  prostration 
during  the  local  use  of  cold,  the  trunk  and  extremities  should  be  kept 
warm  by  cotton-wool,  hot  sand-bags,  or  hot-water  bottles. 

When  this  disorder  appears,  either  periodically  or  as  a  local  outbreak, 
ill  the  sanitary  measures,  commonly  used  in  other  affections  of  a  common 
origin,  should  be  put  in  force.  Mr.  J.  Simon  says :  "  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  best  sanitary  precaution  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  can  be  taken  against  the  disease,  must  consist  in  care  for  the 
ventilation  of  dwellings."] 

North,  Elisha :  Treatise  on  a  Malignant  Epidemic,  commonly  called  Spotted  Fever, 
1811.  Oallup,  J.  A. :  Sketches  of  Epidemic  Diseases  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  &c., 
1816.  Miner  T.,  and  Tully,  W. :  Essays  on  Fevers  and  other  Medical  SubjecU,  1828. 
Boudin,  J.  C. :  Du  Typhus  C^r^bro-Spinal,  ou  Etudes  sur  la  Nature  de  la  Maladie 
decrite  tur  le  nom  de  M^ningite  C^r^bro-Spinale  Epid^mique,  et  sur  sea  rapports 
avec  la  Maladie  qui  a  re^i^n^e  en  1814,  dans  une  grande  partie  de  I'Europe;  Archives 
O^n^rales  do  M4decine,  1849.  Forget  C. :  Relation  de  TEpid^mie  de  M^ningite  En- 
o^phalo-rachidienne,  observde  k  la  Clinique  Medicate  de  la  Faculty  de  Strasbourg  on 
1841 ;  1841.  Levy,  Michel :  Histoire  do  la  M^ningite  C^r^bro-Spinale,  observ^  au 
Val  de  Grace  en  1848  et  1849  ;  1849.  Tourdes  O. :  Histoire  de  I'Epid^mie  de  Stras- 
bourg, 1842.  Broussais  Ca^imir  :  Histoire  des  M^ningites  C^r^bro-Spinales,  qui  ont 
regn^  epid^miquemcnt  dans  differens  garnisons  en  France  depuis  18d7jusq'en  1842, 
d*at>r^  IcHi  documens  recuillis,  par  lo  Conseil  de  Sante  des  Armies,  1845.  Thomson, 
J.  B. :  Epidemic  at  Gibraltar;  The  Medical  Times,  London,  1846.  Mayne,  R.  : 
Remarks  on  Corebro-Spinal  Arachnitis ;  The  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  August,  1846.  Law,  R.:  Corebro-Spinal  Meningitis;  The  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Mav,  1866.  Draper,  W.  H.:  American  Medical  Times, 
August  and  September,  1864.  Gerhard,  W.  W  :  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  July,  1868.  Amos:  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1848. 
Valleiz:  Guide  du  Modecin  Praticien,  t.  iv,  1866.  Upham,  J.  B. :  Hospital  Notes 
and  Memoranda,  in  illustration  of  the  Congestive  Fever  (so-called |,  or  Epidemic 
Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis,  &c. ;  reprinted  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  surgical 
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Journal;  Boston,  1868.  Gaskoin,  G.:  On  Gerebro-Spinal  Menin^tis  in  Portuj^l; 
Medical  Timctg  and  Oazette,  June,  1866.  Jewell,  J.  S. :  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitit; 
being  a  Report  made  to  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  June,  1866;  CbicacOi 
1866.  Webber,  S.  O. :  Cerebro>Spinal  Meningitis ;  The  Boylston  Prize  Essay  for 
1866;  reprinted  fVom  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal;  Boston,  1866. 
Parks,  L. :  Report  of  a  Oommittee  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  on  Spotted 
Fever,  or  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  May,  1866. 
Boston,  1867.  Gaillard,  £.  S. :  Richmond  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i,  1866.  Levick, 
J.  J. :  Report  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  vol.  xvii, 
1866  J.  Burdon  Sanderson :  A  Report  of  the  Results  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Epi- 
demics of  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  prevailing  about  the  Lower  Vistula,  &c.  OfBcial 
paper,  London,  1865.  Eighth  Iteport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Coaneil, 
1866.    (Blue  Book,  1866.) 

[Hirsch  :  Die  Meningitis  Cerebro-Spinal  is  Epidemica.  Berlin,  1866.  TJiia  mono- 
graph has  been  translated  into  English  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Epidemiological  Society,  vol.  ii ;  London,  1867.  Stillft :  Epidemic  Meningitis,  or 
Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis ;  Philadelphia,  1867.  Githens,  W.  H.  H. :  Notes  of  98 
Cases ;  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1867.  J.  Netten  Radcliffe: 
Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii :  London,  1868. 

The  medical  journals  of  this  country,  published  during  1864,  '66,  '66,  and  those  of 
Dublin  and  London,  during  1866-67,  contain  valuable  articles,  but  too  numerous  to 
mention  separately  here.] 


MYELITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Myelitis;  French  Eq  ,  Myilite;  German  Eq.,  Enizundung  de$  Mark9 — 

Syn.,  Myelitis;  Italian  Eq.,  Mielitide. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Pathology As  the  spinal  cord  is  a  continuation  of  the  brain,  and 

similarly  composed  of  medullary  and  cineritious  matter,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  its  diseases  will  be  similar.  Such  is  observed 
to  be  the  case.  Inflammation  of  the  cord  may  be  diffuse.  It  is 
charact^ized,  post-mortem,  by  a  few  more  bloody  points  than  usual, 
or  by  a  slight  red  or  rose-color  suffusion  throughout  its  substance. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  writes  Dr.  Abercrombie,  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  cord,  like  the  corresponding  affection 
of  the  brain,  may  terminate  fatally,  either — (1.)  In  the  acvte  inflam^ 
matory  stage ;  (2.)  By  ramdlissement ;  (3.)  By  undefined  suppuration  ; 
or  (4.)  By  abscess. 

The  most  common  affection,  however,  is  ramoUissement  or  serous 
inflammation,  in  which  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  greatly  broken 
down  and  softened,  so  as  to  be  sometimes  reduced  to  a  mere  pulp ; 
or  so  diffluent  as  to  give  the  sensation  of  fluctuation  under  tne 
finger.  The  disorganization  may  embrace  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  cord,  sometimes  only  one  of  its  columns,  so  that  it  is  of  varia- 
ble extent.  It  is  constant,  however,  and  the  centre  or  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  cord  is  more  softened  than  that  of  the  circumference 
or  white  substance.  The  ramoUissement  may  exist  in  the  cervical, 
dorsal,  or  lumbar  portions  ;  but  it  is  most  common  in  the  lumbar, 
and  after  that  in  the  cervical  portions,  or  in  those  parts  which  con- 
tain the  greatest  quantity  of  gray  substance,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  bloodvessels.  The  part  aftected  is  generally  swollen — a 
circumstance  more  striking  than  in  similar  diseases  of  the  brain, 
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becauBe  the  spinal  canal  is  large  in  proportion  to  its  contents,  com- 
pared ¥rith  tne  cranium.  The  softenea  part  is  also  generally  ash- 
oolored  or  white.  Some  pathologists  have  regarded  ramoUissement 
of  the  cord  as  a  particular  alteration  of  the  nervous  system,  re- 
sembling the  effects  of  a  contusion  of  soft  parts,  and  the  result  of 
shock.  It  often  occurs,  however,  when  no  shock  has  been  received, 
and  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  a  contusion  of  soft  parts. 

Induration  of  the  spinal  substance  is  another  result  of  mj/ditis, 
and  probably  depends  upon  a  form  of  inflammation  in  which  fibri- 
nous exudation  becomes  consolidated.  Portal  states  he  has  found 
the  cord  of  a  cartilaginous  hardness,  while  the  membranes  were  red 
and  inflamed  ;  and  Abercrombie  gives  a  similar  case. 

The  substance  of  the  cord  may  likewise  become  infiltrated  with 
pus,  or  it  may  be  collected  into  an  abscess.    The  fact  of  infiltration 
18  perhaps  questionable ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  an  abscess  « 
having  occasionally  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  cord.    Yelpeau 

S'ves  a  case,  quoted  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  which  an  abscess  was 
rmed  in  the  right  column  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord, 
three  inches  long  and  two  lines  broad,  while  a  smaller  one  existed 
in  the  left  column  (Hevue  Mid.^  vol.  ii,  p.  217). 

Symptoms — ^The  symptoms  of  myelitis  are  in  general  limited  to 
the  parts  below  the  injury.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  effects  of 
the  accidents  are  reflectea  from  below  upwards.  In  general,  both 
upper  or  both  lower  limbs  are  aftected ;  but  in  a  few  instances  only 
one  limb.  The  earliest  symptoms  are  recognized  in  the  fingers  and 
toes,  in  the  feeling  of  numbness,  with  a  sensation  of  coldness  ex- 
tending up  the  limb.  Shortly  afterwards  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  the  back,  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  greatest  intensity  of 
the  inflammation.  This  is  not  constant ;  but  when  we  make  pres- 
sure with  the  finger  over  the  spinous  processes  of  the  affected  part, 
it  mav  be  augmented  or  only  then  felt.  These  symptoms  are  suc- 
ceeded by  impaired  motion,  and  often  likewise  by  diminished  sen- 
sation of  one  or  more  limbs,  followed  by  paraplegia  or  other  form 
of  palsy.  If  only  one  side  of  the  cord  be  affected,  the  paralysis 
which  results  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body.  When  the  ante- 
rior columns  chieflv  are  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  the  paralysis 
which  follows  is  that  of  muscular  motion,  but  of  sensation  if  the 
lesion  exist  in  the  posterior  columns ;  and  if  a  careful  analysis  be 
made  of  the  several  cases  in  which  the  ^ray  substance  of  the  cord 
has  been  implicated,  it  will  be  found  that  the  function  of  reflex 
action  has  been  deranged  (Meryon).  In  the  early  stage,  when  con- 
gestion prevails,  there  is  exultation  of  tactile  sense  and  of  muscular 
contraction.  Another  marked  symptom  may  be  often  distinguished 
— namely,  a  difficulty  experienced  in  walking  on  first  rising  after  a 
night's  rest — a  feature  more  or  less  constant  in  cases  of  spinal  con- 
gestion. The  palsied  limbs  may  be  either  relaxed  or  permanently 
contracted :  thus,  the  hand  may  be  bent  on  the  upper  arm,  or  a  leg 
be  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  or  the  aftected  limb  may  be  attacked  with 
convulsive  twitchings,  or  may  beat  incessantly.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  bladder  becomes  aftected,  and  the  patient  is  incapable 
of  retaining  his  urine,  from  the  sphincters  being  palsied.     The. 
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action  of  the  bowels  is  slow  in  the  first  instance ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease  the  patient  may  be  purged,  and  the  stools  pass 
involuntarily.  If  the  disease  be  the  result  of  an  accident,  the  pulse 
is  at  first  rapid  and  full ;  but  if  the  disease  be  spontaneous,  the 

Eulse  is  generally  natural,  until  the  powers  of  life  are  broken  down 
y  the  continuance  of  the  aflfection.  As  death  approaches,  the 
nates  and  the  prominent  parts  of  the  pelvic  region,  on  which  the 
body  rests,  ulcerate  extensively,  so  that  deep  sloughs  form ;  and 
although  the  patient,  from  aneesthesia,  suffers  no  pain,  he  neverthe- 
less ultimately  sinks  exhausted. 

In  myelitis,  and  in  injuries  of  the  spine  from  wounds  and  contu- 
Bions,  some  differences  in  the  symptoms  have  been  observed,  accord- 
ing  to  the  seat  of  the  injury.  The  disorganization  of  the  substance 
of  the  cord  entails  a  condition  of  paralysis  more  or  less  extensive, 
according  to  the  seat  and  the  extent  of  the  inflammation.  Every 
part  of  the  bodv  which  receives  its  nerves  from  the  spinal  cora 
Delow  the  upper  level  of  the  structural  disorganization  is  paralyzed ; 
consequently,  when  destructive  myelitis  extends  throughout  the 
cord  to  the  fflh  pair  of  cervical  nerves,  the  upper  extremities  are 
paralyzed,  and  all  those  parts  which  receive  their  nerve-power  from 
a  lower  level  of  the  cora  are  paralyzed  too.  If,  again,  the  spinal 
cord  be  lacerated  or  divided  above  the  oriffin  of  the  phrenic  nerves, 
or  above  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  death  is  the  immediate  conse- 
quence, the  nervous  influence  being  no  longer  transmitted  with 
sufiicjent  completeness  to  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles  of  res- 
piration. Petit  gives  two  remarkable  instances  of  this.  The  only 
son  of  a  working  man  went  into  the  shop  of  a  neighbor,  who  in 
play  raised  the  child  from  the  ground  by  putting  one  hand  imder 
his  chin  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  his  head.  The  child,  only 
six  or  seven  years  old,  struggled,  dislocated  his  head,  and  died  im- 
mediately. There  are  a  few  cases,  however,  in  which  disease  of 
these  parts  has  not  been  immediately  fatal.      Thus,  the  odontoid 

erocess  has  been  destroyed  by  caries,  or  the  second  cervical  vertebra 
as  been  dislocated,  and  yet  the  patient  has  continued  to  live  for 
some  months,  or  even  some  years.  A  remarkable  case  of  a  dimin- 
ished area  of  the  occipital  foramen,  whence  resulted  great  pressure 
on  the  cord,  is  related  by  Mr.  Holberton  in  The  Medico-Chirurgical 
TVansadions^  vol.  xxiv,  p.  180.  The  patient  lived  more  than  two 
years,  the  most  remarkable  symptom  being  an  extremely  slow  pulse. 
In  these  chronic  cases  the  formation  of  the  disease  is  slow,  so  that 
the  cord  becomes  accustomed  to  the  gradually  increasing  pressure, 
and  the  respiration  consequently  still  continues  to  be  carried  on 
principally,  though  feebly,  by  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  being  more  or  less  palsied. 

When  the  injury,  however,  is  below  the  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerves,  or  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebne,  the 
inspiration  is  free,  but  the  expiration  is  laborious,  for  the  intercostal 
ana  abdominal  muscles  are  paralyzed,  and  incapable  of  assisting  in 
that  process.  The  patient  can  yawn,  for  that  is  an  act  accompanied 
by  inspiration ;  but  he  cannot  sneeze,  for  that  is  an  act  accompanied 
by  expiration.    At  this  point,  also,  the  upper  extremities  are  still 
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palsied,  both  as  relates  to  motion  and  to  sensation.  When  the 
palsy  of  motion  and  of  sensation  is  complete,  the  patient,  during 
the  short  remaining  period  of  his  life,  presents  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  a  living  head,  with  its  sensibility  and  muscular 
powers  unimpaired,  attached  to  a  trunk  and  extremities  of  whose 
existence  he  is  only  conscious  by  the  sense  of  sight  (Brodie). 

The  circulation  of  the  bloodf  is  affected,  and  the  action  of  the 
iris  of  both  eyes,  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic  nerves 
(Mbryon).  Another  very  common  symptom  connected  with  inju- 
ries of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord  is  priapism^  which  may  show 
itself  about  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  accident,  and  gener- 
ally subsides  after  the  first  fortnight.  It  sometimes  occurs  even 
when  all  sensation  in  the  part  itself  is  destroyed,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient is  not  sensible  of  the  introduction  of  the  catheter. 

If  the  injury  be  in  the  situation  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical 
vertebrae,  tne  palsy  of  motion  and  of  sensation  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties is  frequently  imperfect,  while  it  is  complete  in  the  trunk  and 
lower  extremities. 

When  the  spinal  cord  has  been  injured  in  the  part  corresponding 
to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  the  upper  extremities  may  still  suffer 
from  an  incomplete  palsy  either  of  motion  or  of  sensation," or  both. 
When,  however,  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  in  a  line  with  the  second 
dorsal  vertebra,  the  sensation  and  motion  of  the  upper  extremities 
remain  unimpaired,  but  the  respiration  is  still  difficult,  from  the 
palsy  of  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles.  If  the  paralyzing 
influence  do  not  extend  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cord, 
then  the  lower  extremities  may  preserve  their  sensation  and  motion, 
although  the  arms  han^  powerless,  owing  to  the  disease  having  dis- 
sected out,  as  it  were,  the  groups  of  ganglionic  cells  which  deter- 
mine the  action  of  certain  sets  of  muscles,  whilst  the  conductors  of 
the  Will  for  the  movements  of  the  legs  pass  by  unscathed  (Meryon). 
An  illustrative  case,  occurring  in  the  practice  of  M.  Broussais,  is  re- 
corded by  OUivier.  The  patient  was  a  medical  student,  aged  twenty- 
one,  who  had,  as  a  result  of  acute  myelitis,  complete  paralysis  of 
the  upper  limbs,  while  the  legs,  as  well  as  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
retained  their  healthy  power.  He  died  on  the  eighth  day  after  the 
attack.  There  was  some  increased  vascularity  or  parts  of  the  en- 
cephalon,  considerable  congestion  of  the  sinuses  of  the  cord  with 
fluid  blood,  and  much  sanguineous  effusion  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  vertebral  arches  opposite  the  brachial  enlargement  of  the 
cord,  as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  red  serum  between  the 
pia  mater  and  arachnoid  at  the  lower  part.  Four  minute  cartilag- 
inous laminae  were  found  about  the  centre  of  the  dorso-lumbar  en- 
largement ;  and  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid  were  adherent 
at  several  points  over  the  brachial  enlargement,  while  part  of  the 
cord,  especially  the  gray  substance,  was  remarkably  soft  for  about 
two  inches.  The  remaining  part  of  the  cord  below  was  somewhat 
softened. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  dorsal  region  between  the  two 
enlargements  of  the  cord,  the  respiratory  muscles,  which  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  dorsal  spinal  nerves,  obeying  the  laws  of  irrita- 
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bility,  are  frequently  agitated  by  violent  spasms,  and  the  breathinff 
is  accomplished  by  short  and  painful  efforts.  If  the  disease  extend 
to  either  enlargement,  the  arms  or  legs  may  participate  in  the 
spasmodic  movements.  But,  as  the  work  of  disorganization  j^oeB 
on,  anaesthesia  of  the  surface  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  above 
alluded  to,' follow  in  the  train  of  symptoms; — ^abdominal  respira- 
tion, disturbed  circulation,  embarrassea  digestion,  difficult  defeca- 
tion, inefficient  micturition,  and  all  the  consequences  of  these  respeo* 
tive  functional  disturbances,  ensue. 

The  symptoms,  when  the  injury  is  in  the  lumbar  region,  are  not 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  dorsal  region,  except  that  the  respiration 
is  unaffected.  When  the  lumbar  region  is  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
the  sound  introduced  into  the  bladder  is  more  frequently  covered 
with  incrustations,  and  the  patient  also  more  commonly  suffers 
from  ulceration  of  the  nates  ;  but  these  symptoms,  perhaps,  result 
only  in  consequence  of  the  patient  surviving  for  a  longer  period 
than  when  the  superior  portions  of  the  cord  are  affected.  When 
the  myelitis  is  limited  to  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  the  convulsive  movements  occur  at  an  early  period  of  the 
disease,  and  cease  pari  passu  with  the  disorganization  of  the  conL 
For  a  time  the  electro-muscular  contractility  is  retained ;  but  even- 
tually it  is  almost  always  lost.  The  urine  generally  becomes  alka- 
line, from  retention  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincters  of  the 
rectum  and  bladder;  and  priapism  not  unfrequently  results  as  a 
reflex  action  from  a  distended  bladder — a  state  which  soon  ^ves 

1)lace  to  a  negative  condition,  ushered  in  by  reflex  spasms  of  the 
egs  during  defecation  and  micturition  (Meryon,  L  c,  p.  86). 

In  chronic  affections  of  the  cord  the  palsied  limbs  usually  waste, 
and  become  atrophied. 

In  cases  in  which  a  limb  has  suffered  from  palsy,  both  of  sensa- 
tion and  of  motion,  some  singular  phenomena  of  reflex  action  still 
remain.  When  a  stimulus  has  been  applied  to  the  jialsied  limb, 
it  occasions  involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  that  limb. 
Thus,  when  a  feather  is  passed  lightly  over  the  hollow  of  the  foot, 
as  in  tickling,  convulsions  occur  m  the  limb,  although  the  patient 
is  quite  unconscious  that  anything  is  touching  his  foot.  These 
movements  are  quite  independent  of  Volition,  and  vary  in  extent 
and  force  inversely  with  the  degree  of  voluntary  power  possessed 
by  the  affected  limb,  being  most  forcible  when  the  loss  of  volun- 
tary power  is  most  complete,  and  diminishes  gradually  in  extent 
and  force  as  that  power  is  increased.  In  some  instances,  by  irri- 
tating one  leg,  movements  were  caused  not  only  in  that  leg,  but 
also  in  the  other  leg ;  and  similar  phenomena  have  been  observed 
by  Sir  G.  Blane  and  others  in  decapitated  animals,  showing  that 
(consistent  with  the  anatomical  observations  already  referred  to)  a 
portion  of  the  cord  may  furnish  a  supply  of  nervous  energy  after 
disease  has  interrupted  its  connection  with  the  brain. 

In  all  cases  where  the  lesion  of  the  cord  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
intercept  the  transmission  of  the  influence  of  the  Will  from  the 
brain,  convulsive  movements  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  legs,  and  to 
continue  for  a  long  time  even  after  the  arms  have  become  com- 
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pletely  paralyzed.  These  phenomena,  says  Dr.  Meryon,  are  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  excitement  of  disease  reflected  from  the  spinal 
marrow  to  the  motor  nerves  of  the  lower  extremities.  Similar  in- 
voluntary movements  may  be  produced  artificially  by  tickling  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  whose  nervous  connection  with  the  brain  is  cut  oft' 
by  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  cord.  The  influence  of  the 
stimulus  is  transmitted  to  the  spine  bv  the  incident  nerves,  and  is 
reflected  back  bv  the  motor  nerves,  thereby  producing  spasmodic 
contractions  of  tne  limb  (Budd  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.^  vol.  xxii). 

Biagnosif . — Diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  diseases  of  the  brain 
are  often  followed  by  nearly  similar  symptoms  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  one  may  be  confounded  with  the  other.  But  the  history  of  the 
case,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
or  of  epilepsy,  will  often  enable  us  to  determine  the  particular  seat 
of  the  disorder.  The  antecedents  and  concomitant  circumstances 
of  every  case  must  be  carefully  inquired  into,  and  judged  of  upon 
their  own  merits.  Myelitis  is  distinguished  from  lumbago,  psoas 
abscess,  and  hip  disease,  by  the  absence  of  pain,  and  by  the  existence 
of  Mlsy. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  paralysis,  as  induced  by  destruc- 
tive myelitis,  are  as  follow  (Meryon,  /.  c,  p.  86) :  (1.)  Pain  over  that 
portion  of  the  back  which  corresponds  to  the  seat  of  inflammation. 
(2.)  Lesions  of  sensation,  giving  nse  to  feelings  of  formication,  creep- 
ing, prickling,  tingling,  heat,  or  cold,  to  numbness  or  complete  an- 
SBsthesia.  Ci.)  A  gradual  and  progressive  diminution  of  muscular 
power,  distmguishmg  it  from  the  paralysis  which  the  French  have 
denominated  " ataxic  locomotrice  progressive"  (4.)  An  equable  de- 
nee  of  paralysis  in  all  the  muscles  which  are  implicated ;  for  as  in 
Health  the  nerve-force  is  distributed  to  whole  groups  of  muscles  in 
an  equal  degree,  so  likewise  is  it  annulled  when  the  nervous  centre 
is  disorganized.  (5.)  Convulsive  and  reflex  movements  of  the  para- 
Ivzed  muscles.  (6.)  Spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  rectum  and  bladder. 
(V.)  Alkaline  urine.  And,  finally,  (8.)  The  loss  of  electro-muscular 
contractility. 

Prognotifl. — There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  many  per- 
fectly recover  from  superficial  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  brain 
after  fever,  so  also  many  slight  inflammatory  aftections  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord  may  subside,  and  the  patient  do  well.  Many 
cases,  indeed,  even  when  the  bladder  is  slightly  aflfected,  recover. 
If,  however,  the  disease  be  of  more  than  a  few  weeks'  continuance, 
the  prognosis  is  always  grave.  Still,  some  few  cases  recover,  the 
palsied  Timb  becoming  withered.  But  more  commonly  the  disease 
runs  on,  and  the  patient  at  length  dies  after  a  long  illness.  When 
paralysis  has  once  supervened,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the 
mflamed  portion  of  the  cord  has  passed  into  a  state  of  disorganiza- 
tion, and  that  the  disease  is  incurable ;  but  the  prognosis  also  event- 
ually depends  in  some  degree  on  the  precise  seat  of  the  le«ion.  If 
it  be  in  the  cervical  region,  the  immediate  danger  is  greater  than 
when  the  lesion  is  in  tne  dorsal  region ;  in  this  latter,  aeain,  the 
prognosis  is  more  unfavorable  than  wnen  lower  portions  of  the  spinal 
marrow  are  aftected ;  and  when  the  patient  retains  the  command 
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over  the  motione  of  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  the  acid  character 
of  the  urine  is  persistent,  the  case  is  still  more  hopeful  (Mbrton). 

Causes. — The  more  common  causes  of  disease  of  this  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  are  accidental  violence,  as  blows  or  falls.  Affections 
of  the  cord,  however,  sometimes  occur  idiopathically,  and  the  con- 
stitutional causes  producing  it  are  exceedingly  undetermined.  They 
have  been  referred  to  a  suppression  of  the  menses  in  the  female,  ana 
to  the  suppression  of  a  hemorrhoidal  flux  in  the  male,  while  others 
attribute  them  to  sitting  in  damp  or  wet  clothes,  to  onanism,  or  to 
venereal  excesses,  and  prolonged  exertion  in  the  erect  posture  with- 
out active  movement,  inordinate  muscular  exertion,  the  action  of 
cold,  and  the  development  of  tubercle. 

No  age  is  exempt  from  myditis^  but  it  occurs  more  frequently  firom 
ten  years  old  and  upwards.  It  is  most  common,  however,  in  adult 
age,  and  more  frequently  attacks  the  male  than  the  female  sex. 

Treatment. — ^In  classing  ramoUissement  of  the  cord  vrith  inflamma- 
tion, it  might  appear  necessarily  to  infer  that  the  treatment  should 
be  strictly  antiphlo^stic  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  this 
mode  of  treatment  is  advantageous ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  had  recourse  to  after 
palsy  has  occurred.  It  is  then  plainly  improper;  for,  the  nervous 
influence  beinff  intercepted,  the  powers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
are  so  reduced  that  gangrene  will  rapidly  supervene — a  tendency 
which  loss  of  blood  greatly  increases.  Previous  to  that  symptom 
it  may  be  admissible ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  so  long  as  the 
affected  muscles  are  convulsed,  ri^id,  and  irritable,  the  use  of  anr 
tiphlogistics  and  counter-irritants  is  indicated ;  but  when  the  means 
calculated  to  subdue  excitation  have  failed  to  arrest  the  further 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  paralysis  supervenes,  stimulanta  are  the 
only  remedies  which  have  the  power  of  restoring  to  functional 
activity  those  nerve-cells  and  conducting  fibres  which  are  not  irre- 
trievably destroyed  (Meryon).  The  chances  of  saving  the  patient 
by  other  antiphlogistic  remedies  mainly  rest  on  acting  on  the  ali- 
mentary canal  so  as  to  produce  three  or  four  motions  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  thus  create  such  a  derivation  as  in  some  degree  to 
relieve  the  parts.  The  greater  number  of  patients  that  recover  are 
restored  by  these  means.  The  particular  purgative  is  not  perhaps 
important ;  but  as  the  neutral  salts  act  not  only  on  the  intestines, 
but  also  on  the  bladder,  that  class  of  remedies  is  generally  preferred. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  bowels  are  kept  free,  the  patient  should 
be  allowed  a  liberal  supply  of  wine,  from  six  to  eight  ounces  daily, 
and  should  have  animal  food  at  least  once  a  day. 

With  respect  to  local  counter-irritants,  as  blisters,  moxas,  or 
setons,  little  favorable  can  be  said,  unless  they  are  employed  pre- 
vious to  paralysis,  as  the  tendency  to  gangrene  renders  their  ap- 
plication of  doubtful  utility.  When  had  recourse  to,  however,  it 
will  be  found  better  to  apply  them  above  the  seat  of  the  disease 
than  immediately  over  it,  the  greater  vitality  of  the  superior  parts 

a'vinff  more  assurance  of  the  disposition  of  the  wounds  to  neal. 
'  all  stimulant  remedies,  electricity  and  strychnine  are  the  most 
potent  and  the  best ;  and  secede  cornvium  has  been  recommended  as  a 
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remedy  poBsessing  the  same  power  as  strychnine  (Barbier,  Payen, 
Meryon).  When  there  is  no  great  pressure  beyond  that  which 
Bimple  congestion  produces,  nor  actual  disorganization  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  remedial  power  of  secale  cornutum  is  said  to  be  very  great. 
It  seems  especially  to  resuscitate  the  muscular  contractility  of  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  and  pelvic  viscera  generally  (Guersant,  Trous- 
seau, BROWN-SfiQUARD,  Mbryon).  The  ergot  of  rye  is  best  given  in 
the  form  of  ethereal  tincture^  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  ttcenty  drops  twice 
or  three  times  a  day.  It  does  not  relieve  the  reflex  convulsions, 
which  are  sometimes  alleviated  by  prussic  acid^  digitalis^  or  bellor 
donna  (Mbryon,  L  c,  p.  40),  chlorodyne  or  chloro-morphine. 

After  the  local  pain  in  the  back  has  been  subdued  by  the  regular 
and  repeated  application  of  two  or  three  leeches  to  the  painful  part, 
followed  by  a  large  warm  poultice  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
Bjnne,  and  a  belladonna  plaster  of  equal  length  to  follow  it,  or  an 
occasional  blister  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  together  with  mild, 
warm  purgatives,  if  necessary.  Dr.  Meryon  has  found  no  remedy  so 
efiectual  as  strychnia^  in  the  dose  of  one-twentieth  of  a  grain^  repeated 
more  or  less  frequently  (twice  or  three  times  a  day)  axxording  to  the 
evidence  of  its  action,  it  may  be  combined  advantageous^  with 
ipecacuanha  in  cases  where  the  intestinal  mucus  seems  deficient. 

The  absence  of  pain  and  of  spasmodic  muscular  contraction  neces- 
fiitatee  great  caution  in  determininj^  the  precise  moment  when  the 
sfnLual  cdrd  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  energetic  excitement  of 
strychnia.  The  internal  administration  of  this  remedv  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  alwavs  preceded  by  its  external  use,  together  with  other 
stimnlants  in  the  form  of  embrocations  over  the  spine,  when  the 
8tage  of  excitation  has  been  subdued. 

Mectridty^  after  the  activity  of  inflammation  has  been  subdued, 
is  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value ;  and  the  continuous  current 
of  galvanic  electricity  seems  to  be  just  as  efficacious  as  the  induc- 
tion or  intermittent  current.  But  whether  galvanism  or  electro- 
magnetism  be  employed,  no  high  degree  of  tension  is  required  for 
the  restoration  of  muscular  power ;  on  the  contrary,  Dr.  Meryon 
justly  believes  that  the  favorable  course  of  many  a  case  has  been 
retarded  by  the  employment  of  strong  currents.  Dr.  Althaus,  also, 
is  in  favor  of  weak  currents. 

In  cases  with  a  history  of  syphilis,  and  where  there  may  be  some 
reason  to  believe  that  hardening  or  induration  of  the  cord  or  its 
membranes  has  taken  place,  the  iodide  of  potassium  may  relieve  the 
early  phenomena,  and  by  the  aid  of  setonsj  for  reasons  already  given 
(vol.  i,  p.  701),  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  held  in  abeyance 
80  long  as  the  discharge  is  maintained  from  the  seton. 

When  disorganization  of  the  spinal  cord  has  become  an  accom- 
plished fact,  the  disease  is  incurable ;  but  yet  the  exigencies  of  the 
patient,  as  Dr.  Meryon  justly  observes,  are  not  the  less  pressing  on 
the  careful  attention  of  the  physician,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than 
in  the  protection  which  is  called  for  against  bed-sores,  which  will 
lometimes  occur  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  (op.  cit.^  p.  40). 
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PARALYSIS,  OR  PALSY. 

Lativ  Eq.,  Paralygis ;  Prknch  Eq.,  Paralysie;    German  Eq.,  ParalyM — Syn., 

Lahmung;  Italian  Eq.,  Paralisi. 

Definition Palsy  or  paralysis  are  terms  commordy  restricted  to  ajfec- 

tions  where  motion  is  lost^  while  the  term  anaesthesia  implies  a  palsy  of 
the  nerves  of  sensation.  Such  various  forms  of  palsy ^  or  paralysis^  are 
rather  symptoms  of  a  lesion  than  specific  diseases. 

Pathology Palsy  of  a  part  is  a  very  constant  symptom  of  struc- 
tural disease  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  it  occasionally 
occurs  from  a  diseased  state  of  a  nerve-trunk  itself.  Palsj?'  may 
affect  a  whole  limb,  or  merely  a  part  of  one,  and  it  is  also  limited 
to  the  muscles  of  certain  regions.  Palsy  of  a  finger,  a  hand,  an 
arm,  or  a  leg,  is  an  example  of  the  first ;  palsy  of  the  facial  mus- 
cles of  expression,  from  disease  connected  witn  the  porUo  dura  of 
the  seventh  pair,  or  facial  nerve,  is  an  example  of  the  second. 

The  interesting  clinical  lectures  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd  d^ 
scribe  the  followmg  conditions  as  giving  rise  to  paralysis  of  mo- 
tion: (l.J  Lesion  of  a  nerve  in  some  part  of  its  course  destroys  its 
power  01  transmitting  that  force  wluch  is  expressed  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscle  into  which  the  nerve  is  distributed.  (2.)  A  lesion 
of  some  part  of  those  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  whence 
the  nerve  takes  its  origin,  or  with  which  it  may  be  connected  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  And,  as  a  correlative  statement,  it  may  be 
written  that  whatever  interferes  materially  with  the  conducting 
power  of  nerve-fibre,  or  the  generating  power  of  nerve-vesicle,  wiU 
constitute  a  paralyzing  lesion.  Poisoning  of  the  nervous  matter 
vdW  operate  m  this  way.  Chloroform^  etner^  opium^  the  poison  of 
lead  and  of  mercury^  applied  directly  to  the  nerve-fibre  of  a  living 
animal,  suspends  its  power  of  transmitting  the  nervous  force  so 
long  as  the  influence  of  the  poison  lasts.  Poisons  formed  or  re- 
tained in  the  living  body  operate  in  the  same  way,  such  as  the 
retained  urinary  and  biliary  principles,  as  in  Bright's  disease,  the 
poisons  of  rheumatism^  gout^  and  probably  also  syphilis  in  some  of 
its  more  severe  tertiary  effects.  Whatever,  in  snort,  impairs  the 
natural  structure  of  the  nerve-matter,  such  as  inflammation^  atro- 
phy^ condensation y  softening  (spinal,  as  in  the  form  of  tabes  dorsalis\ 
solution  of  continuity^  either  bv  simply  cutting  the  trunk  of  a  nerve, 
or  by  the  deliquescence  of  the  nerve-fibres,  as  a  result  of  disease, 
such  as  white  softening^  a  sanguineous  {spinal  apoplexy)  or  serous 
effusio7\^  pressure  on  a  nerve  or  a  nervous  centre^  are  causes  which 
will  produce  more  or  less  complete  paralysis.  Of  this  there  is 
abundant  proof — e.  ^.,  the  inclusion  ot  a  nerve  in  a  ligature,  com- 
pression of  a  nerve  by  a  tumor,  a  depressed  piece  of  lx>ne  in  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  or  an  apoplectic  clot  on  the  exterior  of  the  brain. 

Four  different  conditions  of  the  muscles  are  to  be  observed  in 
cases  of  paralysis,  namely :  (1.)  A  condition  little  different  from 
that  of  health,  but  less  firm,  less  excitable  bv  the  galvanic  stim- 
ulus, when  the  paralyzing  lesion  is  not  of  an  irritative  kind.     (2.) 
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Complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles  ;  characterized  by  softness,  im- 

Srfect  nourishment,  and  rapid  wasting — so  rapid  that  in  a  few 
ys  the  size  of  the  limb  experiences  a  marked  diminution.  Such 
muscles  scarcely,  if  at  all,  respond  to  the  galvanic  stimulus.  (3.) 
Contraction  of  the  muscles,  with  rigidity  and  wasting  (the  flexors 
being  always  more  rigid  than  the  extensors) — a  condition  which  is 
due  to  a  chronic  shortening  of  the  muscles  themselves,  and  gener- 
ally associated  with  a  form  of  muscular  atrophy.  (4.)  Nutrition 
not  impaired,  constant  firmness  and  rigidity,  incomplete  paralysis, 
increased  susceptibility  to  galvanic  stimulus. 

The  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  conditions  are  of 
peat  value  in  treatment.  Thus,  early  rigidity  indicates  local  bleed- 
m^  or  counter-irritation,  while  complete  relaxation  is  against  anti- 
pmogistic  treatment. 

The  different  forms  of  paralysis  of  common  occurrence  are  due 
—(1.)  To  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  in  which  form  the 
muscles  may  be  rigid  or  relaxed,  the  disease  of  the  brain  being  the 
result  of  apoplexy^  minute  hemorrhages^  softenina^  renal  disease^  indu- 
ration— the  result  of  syphilitic  poison^ — the  epileptic  or  choreic  state ; 
(2.)  To  pressure  upon  or  injurv  to  a  nerve ;  (3.)  To  hysteria ;  (4.)  To 
the  influence  of  poisons,  sucn  as  lead^  arsenic^  mercury^  and  some 
kinds  of  food-grains  in  a  diseased  state. 

Typical  forms  of  paralysis  comprehend  Paralysis  of  the  Insane^  or 
General  Paralysis  ;  Local  Paralysis — e.  g..  Facial  Palsy  and  Scrive- 
ner^s  Palsy  ;  Hemiplegia  ;  Paraplegia  ;  Wasting  Palsy y  or  Prwressive 
Farms  qf  Paralysis  ;  Ltocomotor  Ataxy  ;  Paralysis  from  Blood-Poisons; 
Infantile  Paralysis  ;  Pcdsyfrom  Lead  Poisonina  or  other  poisons  in 
food  or  drink,  or  specific  disease,  such  as  Diphtheritic  Paralysis. 

FACIAL  PARALYSIS. 

Defiiiition. — Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  theface^  usually  confined  to 
me  sidey  but  sometimes^  though  rarely ^  affecting  both  sides^  and  apt  to  be 
JoUoioed  by  contracture  or  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  previously  para- 
lyzetl  (*-''  Spasmodic  Tic''  of  Mar  snail  IialL) 

Pathology. — In  previous  editions  of  this  text-book  erroneous  doc- 
trines were  statea  regarding  facial  paralysis,  in  accepting  and  per- 
petuating the  views  of  Dr.  Todd,  that  ^Hhe  fifth  nerve  is  more  or  less 
involved  in  the  paralyzing  lesion"  and  in  mixing  up  the  phenomena 
of  facial  paralysis,  depending  on  central  or  cerebral  lesion,  with 
Jhcial  paralysis  due  simply  to  lesion  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the 
portio  dura.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Sanders,  of  Edinburgh, 
for  kindly  directing  my  attention  to  this  error,  and  for  references 
to  his  important  pajier  in  the  Lancet  of  Oct.  21st,  1865.  From  his 
papers  on  this  subject,  and  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  late  Professor 
Trousseau  on  facial  paralysis,  the  following  account  is  given  of  this 
affection: 

Facial  paralysis  is  due  to  one  of  two  causes,  namely, — (1.)  To  a 
lesion  simplv  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  portio  dura  nerve  at 
Bome  part  of  its  course,  and  independent  of  cerebral  disease.  This 
form  of  facial  paralysis  is  sometimes  also  known  as  BeU's  paralysis^ 
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or  peripheral  facial  hemiplegia.  (2.)  Facial  paralysis  may  be  due  to 
a  cerebral  lesion,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  hemi- 
plegia of  the  limbs  on  the  same  side.  This  form  of  facial  paralysis 
18  known  as  cerebral  or  centric  facial  hemiplegia.  (3.)  A  third  form 
of  facial  paralysis  is  ascribed  to  reflex  paralysis  of  the  seventh,  con- 
sequent on  paralysis  or  lesion  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  first  aflfection 
is  that  most  frequently  met  with  in  practice ;  and  although  it  is  not 
a  dangerous  form  of  paralysis,  it  is  one  from  which  recovery  is  very 
slow,  and  in  which  prognosis,  as  to  complete  recovery  of  symmetij 
of  the  face,  is  uncertain.  The  second  form  is  the  more  rare,  and  is 
always  a  very  grave  disease,  and  not  usually  recovered  from.  Both 
kinds  of  facial  paralysis  present  many  points  of  resemblance  and  of 
contrast,  of  ^reat  interest  and  importance  in  diagnosis ;  and  the 
occurrence  oi  paralysis  from  one  of  the  causes  mentioned  by  no 
means  excludes  the  other,  and  therefore  cases  of  both  may  exhibit 
extremely  complex  symptoms. 

The  phenomena  of  facial  paralysis  are  confined  to  the  ^^  muscles 
of  expression,"  including  the  buccinator^  and  do  not  involve  the 
masticatory  muscles  {masseter^  temporal^  pterygoid)  supplied  by  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

A  description  of  the  phenomena  oi  facial  paralysis  must  therefore 
have  due  regard  to  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  seventh  nerve. 
The  facial  nerve,  or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair^  is  the  motor  nerve 
of  the  face.  It  emerges  from  the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord, 
as  that  column  passes  under  the  pons  Varolii^  and  enters  the  inter^ 
nal  auditory  meatus.  At  the  bottom  of  this  meatus  it  enters  the 
aqueduct  of  FaUopius^  and  follows  the  windings  of  that  canal  to  the 
lower  surface  of  the  skull — namely,  to  the  stylo-mxistoid  foramen — by 
which  it  leaves  the  osseous  canal.  It  is  then  continued  forwanfc 
through  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  separates  in  the 
gland  behind  the  ramus  of  the  lower  maxilla,  into  two  primary 
divisions — the  temporofadal  and  the  cervico-fadal — ^from  which 
numerous  branches  spread  out  over  the  side  of  the  head,  the  face, 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  forming  what  is  knpwn  as  the  "/)e5 
anserinus.^^  Within  the  temporal  bone  it  is  connected  with  the 
auditory  nerve  by  filaments  of  union,  and  where  it  swells  into  its 

fangliform  enlargement  it  is  joined  by  the  large  superficial  petrosal 
ranch  from  the  Vidian  nerve,  and  also  by  the  small  superficial 
petrosal  nerve.  Close  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  it  gives  off  sev- 
eral small  branches — namely,  the  posterior  auricular,  a  oranch  from 
the  digastric  muscle  and  stylo-hyoid,  and  a  twig  to  the  stylo-glossus. 
In  front  of  the  mastoid  process  it  divides  into  an  auricular  and  an 
occipital  portion,  and  is  connected  \^nth  ihQ  great  auricular  nerve  of 
the  cervical  plexus.  It  also  gives  oft*  branches  to  the  digastric  and 
stylo-hyoid  muscles,  joining  the  glosso-pharyngeal  near  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  the  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  on  the  external  carotid 
artery.  The  main  trunk  of  the  fiicial  then  se{)arates  into  two 
primary  divisions,  the  larger  of  the  two  being  the  temporofadal^ 
which  is  directed  forw  ards  through  the  parotid  gland.  Its  ramifi- 
cations and  connections  with  other  nerves  form  a  network  over  the 
side  of  the  face,  extending  as  high  as  the  temple  and  as  low  as  the 
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moutlL  Its  branches  are  arranged  in  temporal^  ymdar^  and  infror 
orbital  sets.*  The  smaller  of  the  two  primary  divisions — ^the  cervico- 
facial— ^is  directed  obliquely  through  nie  parotid  gland  towards  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  gives  branches  to  the  face,  below  those 
of  the  temporo-facicd  division^  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  Its 
branches  are  named  the  bvjccaly  suprormaxiuary^  and  infrcu-maocUlary. 
In  the  gland  this  division  of  the  facial  is  joined  bv  filaments  of  the 
great  auricular  nerve  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  onsets  from  it  pene- 
trate the  substance  of  the  gland.t 

As  the  course,  distribution,  and  connection  of  this  nerve  are 
most  important  to  be  remembered  in  acquiring  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  phenomena  of  its  paralysis,  wnether  due  to  cerebral  or 
peripheral  causes,  the^  are  thus  minutely  ^ven  from  the  best  text- 
book of  anatomy  (Quain's,  the  edition  edited  by  Drs.  Sharpey ,  Thom- 
son, and  Clelland). 

One  very  important  point  to  remember  is  that  the  portio  dura 
of  the  seventh  pair  is  the  only  motor  nerve  of  the  buccinator  miisde 
for  all  its  actions,  whether  of  expression  or  of  mastication ;  and 
that  the  fifth  pair  supplies  it,  not  vrith  motor,  but  vrith  sensory 
fibres  (Mayo,  Volkmann,  Lonqbt).     The  buccinator  muscle  is  inter- 

*  (a.)  **Tlie  temporal  branches  ascend  over  the  zygoma  to  the  side  of  the  head. 
Some  end  in  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  auricle  and  the  integument  of  the  temple,  and 
oommnnicate  with  the  temporal  branch  of  the  upper  maxillary  nerve  near  the  ear, 
•a  well  as  with  (according  to  Meckel)  the  auricuio-temporal  branch  of  the  lower 
nuudllAry  nerve.  Other  branches  enter  the  ocdpiUhfronialis^  the  orbicularis  palpe^ 
kranam,  and  the  eorrugator  supercilii  muscles^  and  join  offsets  from  the  supra-orbtial 
bnsnch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve." 

(h.)  The  malar  branches  cross  the  malar  bone  to  reach  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit, 
lad  sopply  the  orbicular  muscle.  Some  filaments  are  distributed  to  both  the  upper 
and  lower  eyelids:  those  in  the  upper  eyelid  join  filaments  from  the  lachrymal  and 
•npra-orbital  nerves;  and  those  in  the  lower  lid  are  connected  with  filaments  from 
the  upper  maxillary  nerve.  Filaments  from  this  part  of  the  facial  nerve  commu- 
nSeate  with  the  malar  branch  of  the  upper  maxillary  nerve. 

(c.)  The  tn/ra-orbHeU  branches^  of  larger  size  than  the  other  branches,  are  almost 
horixontal  in  direction,  and  are  distributed  between  the  orbit  and  mouth.  They 
tapply  the  buccinator  and  orhicnlaris  oris  muscles,  the  elevators  of  the  upper  lip  and 
an^  of  the  tm>u/A,.and  likewise  the  integument.  Numerous  communications  take 
place  with  the  fifth  nerve.  Beneath  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip  these  nerves  are  united 
m  a  plexus  with  the  branches  of  the  upper  maxillary  nerve ;  on  the  side  of  the  nerve 
they  communicate  with  the  nasal,  and  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  tn/ro- 
frochlear  nerve.  The  lower  branches  of  this  set  are  connected  with  those  of  the  cervico^ 
fmeial  division.  Near  its  commencement  the  temporo-facial  division  of  the  facial  is 
oonnected  with  the  auricuio-temporal  nerve  of  the  fiftn,  by  one  or  two  branches  of 
considerable  size  which  turn  round  the  external  carotid  artery;  and  it  gives  some 
filaments  to  the  tragus  of  the  outer  ear  (Quain's  Anatomy ^  edited  by  Drs.  Sharpey, 
Thomson,  and  Clelland,  p.  618). 

t  (a.)  The  buccal  branches  are  directed  across  the  masseter  muscle  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth ;  supplying  the  muscles  (buccinators),  they  communicate  with  the  temporo^ 
facial  division,  and  on  the  buccinator  muscle  Join  with  the  filaments  of  the  buccal 
brmneh  of  the  Unper  maxillary  nerve. 

{b,)  The  supra-maxillary  branchy  sometimes  double,  gives  an  offset  over  the  side  of 
the  maxilla  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  is  then  directed  inwards,  beneath  the  de- 
pression of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  to  the  muscles  and  integument  between  the  lip 
and  chin  :  it  Joins  with  the  labial  branch  of  the  lower  dental  nerve. 

{e.)  The  infra-^maxillary  branches  perforate  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and,  placed 
beneath  the  platysma  muscle,  form  arches  across  the  side  of  the  neck  as  low  as  the 
byoid  bone.  Some  brancht^s  join  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  beneath  the  platysma, 
otbcrt  enter  that  muscle,  and  a  few  perforate  it,  to  end  in  the  integument  (Quain's 
Anatomy,  by  Drt.  Sharpey,  Thomson,  and  Clelland,  p.  616). 
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rupted  in  all  its  functions^  whether  of  expression  or  of  wasticationjwhenr 
ever  the  portio  dura  is  paralyzed  ;  it  is  unaffected^  and  all  its  actions 
are  preserved^  in  motor  paralysis  of  the  pipth  pair  (Sanders,  Lancet^ 
October  28,  1865,  p.  478.) 

The  threefold  functions  of  the  portio  dura  must  also  be  recognized. 
Considered  as  a  musculo-motor  nerve,  it  contains  within  its  common 
trunk  the  following  sets  of  fibres  serving  different  functions :  (1.) 
Voluntary  motor  fibres^  by  which  the  voluntary  movements  of  the 
features  are  perK)rmed,  and  by  which  especially  labial  and  buccal 
speech  and  mastication  are  accomplished ;  (2.)  jSmx>tional  fibres^  by 
which  the  features  express  the  passions  more  or  less  involuntarily ; 
(3.)  Reflex  motor  fibres^  which  are  involuntary,  for  the  act  of  wink- 
ing and  for  the  movements  of  the  nostrils  in  the  acts  of  respiration. 
These  different  sets  of  fibres  are  believed  to  derive  their  peculiar 
functions  solely  from  the  nature  of  their  origin  and  place  of  central 
connection  in  the  brain  or  medulla  oblongata.  In  lesion,  therefore, 
of  the  nerve  trunk,  in  which  all  the  fibres  indiscriminately  are 
equally  liable  to  be  affected,  not  only  voluntary  but  emotional  and 
also  reflex  motions  will  be  suspendea.  But  when  the  cause  of  the 
paralysis  is  cerebral,  the  origin  or  course  of  certain  sets  of  fibres 
may  alone  be  involved  by  the  lesion,  while  others  may  entirely 
escape  injury.  The  symptoms,  therefore,  of  central  paralysis  will 
vary  with  the  special  seat  of  the  central  lesion.  The  voluntary  and 
emotional  actions  (either  or  both),  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
cerebrum,  will  usually  suffer ;  while  the  fibres  for  reflex  action, 
which  have  their  source  in  the  medtdla  oblongata,  may  be  expected 
to  retain  their  power.  The  play  of  the  features  will  be  lost,  and 
buccal  and  labial  speech  and  mastication  (so  far  as  the  buccinator 
muscle  is  concerned)  impaired ;  but  the  natural  position  of  semi- 
closure,  and  involuntary  winking  of  the  eyelids,  will  be  preserved. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  circuitous  windings  of  the  portio  dura, 
its  intricate  distribution,  and  the  various  textures  through  which 
it  passes,  it  can  readily  be  understood  how  varied  are  its  tendencies 
to  be  involved  in  disease,  and  even  traumatic  injury.  Tumors, 
hemorrhages,  or  other  lesions,  may  involve  the  nerve  within  the 
cranium.  While  it  traverses  the  circuitous  windings  of  the  a^ue- 
duct  of  Fallopius  it  may  be  injured,  and  pressed  upon  by  the  results 
of  necrosis  or  caries  of  the  bone,  or  of  suppuration  or  lesions  of  the 
fibrous  sheath  or  periosteum ;  while  lesions  or  tumors  involving 
the  parotid  gland,  may  injure  the  nerve  and  paralyze  the  parts  it 
supplies. 

Three  forms  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerves  ought  to  be  dis- 
criminated in  considering  the  diagnosis  of  central  facial  hemiplegia, 
namely,  Voluntafy  Motor  Paralysis^  Emotional  Paralysis,  and  Reflex 
Paralysis  (Sanders,  Lancet,  October  28, 1865,  p.  479). 

Symptoms  and  Causes The  accession  of  facial  paralysis  (when 

peripheral  I  is  usually  sudden,  and  is  generally  discovered  by  the 
patient  when  he  begins  to  eat.  lie  feels  something  peculiar  in  the 
act  of  chewing,  ana  has  some  difficulty  in  mastication.  When  the 
food  gets  between  the  paralyzed  cheek  and  the  teeth,  the  cheek  is 
instinctively  squeezed  or  pressed  upon  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  push 
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the  food  between  the  teeth  again.  The  difficulty  of  mastication  only 
concerns  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  not  the  other  muscles  of  mas- 
tication. There  is  no  pain.  The  patient  is  soon  and  often  abruptly 
told,  by  the  first  kind  friend  who  happens  to  meet  him,  that  his 
mouth  is  awry,  and  that  it  becomes  considerably  more  so  when  he 
laughs.  He  then  naturally  wishes  to  see  all  this  for  himself;  and 
on  looking  at  his  face  in  the  looking-glass,  he  may  verify  the  obser- 
vation oi  his  friend,  and  is  then  generally  greatly  frightened  and 
alarmed  by  the  discovery. 

When  the  face  remains  at  rest  the  paralyzed  side  looks  slightly 
flatter,  and  more  flaccid  and  pendulous,  than  the  sound  side.  The 
eve  of  the  paralyzed  side  is  also  more  widely  open  than  the  eye  on 
the  sound  side.  When  speaking,  and  still  more  when  laughing  is 
attempted,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  paralyzed  side  remains 
perfectly  motionless,  but  on  the  sound  side  it  is  immediately  drawn 
upwards  and  outwards.  The  eyelids,  the  cheek,  and  half  the  lip  of 
the  paralyzed  side  remaining  thus  motionless  when  efforts  are  made 
to  contract  the  muscles,  a  smgular  and  characteristic  expression  is 
riven  to  the  face.  The  eyelids  remaining  motionless  on  the  para- 
^zed  side,  the  patient  is  unable  to  shut  the  eye,  but  the  globe  of  the 
eve  itself  moves  perfectly  in  any  direction  at  will,  which  shows  that 
the  motor  muscles  of  the  eye  are  not  affected,  and  that  the  paral- 
yrifl  affects  exclusively  the  orbiciUaris  palpebrarum  muscle,  ana  does 
not  involve  the  levator  palpebrce  superioris.  Sight  is  unimpaired. 
The  tongue  is  protruded  with  ease  and  regularity ;  lingual  articu- 
lati(ni  is  sufficient ;  but  articulation  of  certain  words  is  difficult,  on 
aooount  of  the  paralysis  of  the  cheek.  Sometimes  the  arch  formed 
by  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  is  larger  on  the  paralyzed  side  than  on 
the  sound  one,  by  the  uvula  inclining  to  the  sound  side.  Cutane- 
ous sensibility  is  unimpaired ;  and  tne  patient  may  be  in  the  best 
of  health,  the  ailment  being  purely  local — namely,  paralysis  of  the 
fiicial  muscles  of  expression  on  one  side.  There  is  an  absence  of  all 
electric  excitability  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  supplied  by  the  seventh 
pair. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  facial  paralysis  is  exposure  to 
cold,  especially  to  cold  when  sleeping  in  a  draught  or  in  the  open 
air,  or  exposure  to  cold  after  being  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  or  sit- 
ting in  a  railway  or  other  carriage  with  the  side  of  tne  face  exposed 
to  tne  wind.  The  influence  of  rheumatism  is  also  conspicuous  in 
many  cases,  the  patient  being  seized  as  suddenly  as  in  lumbago^ 
acknowledging  a  similar  cause ;  residence  in  a  damp  place,  or  other 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  being  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  attack. 
The  influence  of  mental  emotion — a  sudden  fright  or  start — has 
been  known  to  induce  the  paralysis.  Of  traumatic  lesion  the  facial 
paralysis  of  new-bom  infants  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  generally  due 
to  the  compression  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial  nerves  by  the  use  of 
the  forceps.  If  such  compression  has  been  severe  or  excessive,  the 
injury  may  be  permanent ;  otherwise,  it  is  soon  recovered  from. 
Wounds  of  the  portio  dura^  or  fractures  of  the  skull,  involving 
lesion  to  the  aquedivct  of  FaUopius^  may  also  be  followed  by  paral- 
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ysis,  and  in  all  these  instances  the  paralysis  is  sudden.  When  the 
facial  nerve,  during  some  part  of  its  course,  is  interrupted  in  its 
functions  by  the  secondary  influence  of  advancing  organic  disease, 
the  nerve  oecomes  compressed  gradually,  and  ultimately  altered* 
In  such  cases  the  paralysis  comes  on  slowly.  In  severe  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  internal  ear,  with  the  destruction  of  the  tym- 
panum and  ossicula,  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  be- 
coming carious,  facial  paralysis  is  apt  to  supervene,  and  the  lesions 
may  be  fatal. 

The  form  of  paralysis  due  to  such  causes  is  that  known  as  pe- 
ripheral faded  hemiplegia  ;  but  the  paralysis  may  acknowledge  a  eer* 
ebral  lesion  as  its  cause,  such  as  cerebral  hemorrhages,  lesions  of  the 
pons  Varolii^  implicating  the  fourth  ventricle.  La  such  cases  the 
facial  palsy  is  usually  partial,  affecting  more  especially  the  muscles 
of  the  mouth  and  cheek,  leaving  the  closing  movements  of  the 
eyelids  unaffected.  As  a  rule,  also,  the  paralysis  due  to  a  cerebral 
lision  gives  nee  to  a  hemiple^a  involving  mrts  beyond  the  face, 
such  as  one  or  more  limbs  of  the  affected  side.  But  there  are  also 
instances  in  which  the  paralysis  due  to  a  cerebral  lesion  (small  cer- 
ebral hemorrhages)  has  been  exclusively  limited  to  the  face  (Gb avbs, 
Duplay).  This  is  in  keeping  with  other  forms  of  hemiplegia  (cer- 
ebral) in  which  the  paralysis  is  localized  ;  as  when  cerebral  hemor- 
rhages or  apoplectic-like  seizures  paralyze  the  tongue  only,  or  an 
arm,  or  distort  the  features  more  or  less,  but  generally  combined 
with  a  hesitation  in  the  movements  of  the  le^,  and  of  which  the 
patient  is  unconscious  (Trousseau).  The  previous  existence  of  pe- 
ripheral paralysis  in  such  cases  may  render  superadded  paralysis 
from  a  cerebral  lesion  very  difficult  to  diagnose.  When  the  cerebral 
lesion  is  limited  to  the  pons  Varolii^  to  slight  injury  to  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  paralysis  of  the  face  which  results  has  many  of  the 
characters  of  tne  peripheral  or  Bell's  paralysis,  even  to  the  absence 
of  electric  insensibility  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  (Vulpian,  quoted 
by  Trousseau,  who  in  the  course  of  a  very  lone  practice  never  saw 
a  case  of  the  kind  himself).  Trousseau  considers  the  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  paralysis  due  to  a  cerebral  lesion  to  be  in 
the  absence  of  complete  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
'^  However  complete  hemiplegia  of  cerebral  origin  may  be,  I  have 
never  seen  complete  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum— the  eye 
can  always  be  closed ;"  while  in  Bell's  paralysis,  the  palsy  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebr*arum  is  never  absent,  and  the  eye  cannot  be  com- 
pletely closed  (Trousseau).  This  coincides  with  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Sanders.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  modification  to  be  ac- 
knowledged here,  namely,  that "  although  the  patient  with  cerebral 
hemiplegia  can  close  both  eyes  simultaneously,  he  cannot  volunta- 
rily close  the  eve  on  the  same  side  as  the  paralysis  while  the  other 
remains  ojien '  (Bazire).  But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  would 
only  show  sonu  extent  of  paralysis  if  the  patient  were  known  to 
have  been  able  to  close  either  eye  at  will  previous  to  his  attack — a 
feat  which  many  are  unable  to  perform  who  are  free  from  any  pa- 
ralysis.    From  the  threefold  functions  of  the  portio  dura  already 
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noticed,  and  the  diverse  origins  of  its  several  sets  of  fibres,*  it  will 
easily  be  understood  how,  in  veiy  limited  and  localized  cerebral 
lemons,  aU  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  may  not  be  affected. 
The  extent  of  apparent  paralysis  in  cases  of  cerebral  facial  hemi- 
fd^ia  is  not  nsually  so  great,  and  therefore  not  so  alarming  to  the 
patient,  as  in  cases  of  Belrs  paralysis,  where  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
only  is  affected.  But  the  prognosis  must  be  more  unfavorable.  In 
orcunary  facial  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin^  Dr.  Sanders  has  always 
found  that  the  muscles  of  expression,  including  the  buccinator, 
were  more  or  less  affected,  while  the  action  of  the  masseters,  tem- 
pc»«ls,  and  pterygoids  was  unimpaired.  The  usual  facial  distortion 
was  exhibited  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  paralysis,  but  it  rarely  approached  the  completeness  usually 
seen  in  peripheral  paralysis  from  lesion  of  the  nerve  trunk.  With 
the  exception  of  the  slightness  of  implication  of  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum  muscle,  the  phenomena  of  cerebral  hemiplegia  of  the  face 
are  entirely  similar  to  those  of  fiEU3i^l  paralysis  produced  by  lesion 
of  the  seventh  nerve  itself,  and,  as  in  the  latter,  are  confined  to  the 
muscles  of  expression,  including  the  buccinator,  and  do  not  involve 
the  masticatory  muscles  (masseter,  temporal,  pterygoid)  supplied 
by  the  motor  Jijih. 

Another  point  of  diagnosis  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  behavior  of 
the  paralyzed  muscles  under  electric  irritation.  In  facial  paral^is 
of  cerebral  origin,  the  muscles  respond  normally  to  electric  irrita- 
tion ;  but  if  the  paralysis  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  portio  dura^  their 
contractility  is  not  at  all,  or  scarcely  at  all,  roused  by  an  electric  ' 
eunent  (Duchbnne,  Sanders,  Vulpian,  Trousseau).  The  symptoms 
(if  cereal  facial  paralysis  vary  as  the  central  lesion  is  more  or  less 
distant  from  the  origin  of  the  seventh  pair.  There  is  therefore  much 
more  variety  in  the  expression  of  the  mce  (according  to  the  varying 
extent  of  the  paralysis^  than  in  cases  of  Bell's  paralysis.  The  pecu- 
liar aspect  of  the  face  m  cerebral  facial  hemiplegia  is  due  to  the  want 
of  symmetry  between  the  two  halves.  The  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles on  each  side  is  not  co-ordinate.  The  sound  cheek  is  wrinkled 
and  shortened.  The  labial  commissure  on  the  sound  side  is  drawn 
outwards  and  upwards,  and  is  on  a  higher  level  than  on  the  opposite 
side ;  the  an^le  of  the  mouth  on  the  paralyzed  side  is  lower  than  its 
fellow ;  and  if  the  paralysis  is  extreme,  the  commissure  on  the  pa- 
imlyzed  side  remains  partially  open,  so  that  the  saliva  constantly  es- 
capes. The  flaccid  cheek  is  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  buccinator. 

*  The  seventh  pair  of  nerves  appear  on  each  side,  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the 

Ku,  between  the  middle  and  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cereoellum,  and  nearly  in  a 
e  with  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  portio  dura^  or  facial  nerve,  placed  a  little  nearer  to  the  middle  line  than  the 
portio  moUiM^  may  be  traced  to  the  medulla  oblongata^  between  the  resHform  and  oli" 

ar/ageiculiy  with  both  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  connected.  Some  of  its  fibres  are 
Ted  from  the  pons.  Phillipeaux  and  Vulpian  affirm  that  the  fibres  arise  from 
the  outer  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  that  many  of  them  dt^cussate  in  its  floor. 
Connected  with  the  portio  dura^  and  intermediate  between  it  and  the  portio  twtllis, 
\m  a  smaller  white  funiculus.  The  roots  of  this  accessory  or  intermediate  portion 
are  connected  deeply  with  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  (Quain's  Anatomy^  by  Drs. 
Sharpej,  Thomson,  and  Clelland,  p.  587). 
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The  nostril  on  the  paralyzed  side  is  more  closed  than  on  the  sound 
side  ;  but  "  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  cerebral  hemiplegia  of 
the  face,  the  orbicularis  palpebraris  is  not  materially  affected ;  the 
act  of  winking  and  of  voluntary  closure  of  the  eyes  continues  on  the 
paralyzed  as  on  the  sound  side,  with  the  small  exception  that  the 
voluntary  closure  is  usually  weaker  on  the  palsied  side. 

These  phenomena  furnish  the  best  diagnostic  marks  between  cen^ 
trie  and  peripheral  paralysis  of  the  face ;  the  hanging  cheek,  with 
wide  open,  staring,  unwinking  eye,  denotes  lesion  of  the  portio  dura  ; 
the  flaccid  face,  with  the  natural  position  and  motion  of  the  eye- 
lids, is  the  sign  of  cerebral  lesion,  and  indicates  a  more  serious  dis- 
ease" (Recamier,  Todd,  Sanders). 

There  is  difliculty  in  the  articulation  of  labial  consonants  and 
vowels.  The  tongue  protrudes  in  the  normal  direction,  and  if  its 
point  seems  to  diverge  from  the  median  line  to  the  paralyzed  side. 
It  only  seems  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  commissure  of  the  lip 
beinff  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction — namely,  awav  from  the  para- 
lyzed side.  But  sometimes  the  tongue,  too,  is  paralyzed  and  really 
deviates,  and  then  it  is  drawn  to  the  sound  side,  when  the  branches 
of  the  portio  dura^  going  to  the  stylo-^lossus  and  the  genio  ^lossus^  are 
implicated.  Opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  the  implication  of  the 
tongue,  the  uvula,  and  the  soft  palate  in  cases  of  cerebral  facial  hemi- 
plegia. Trousseau,  Todd,  Hasse,  Longet,  Romberg,  Bidder,  and 
banders,  all  refer  to  such  cases.  Dr.  Sanders  shows  that  the  position 
of  the  uvula  varies  frequently,  both  in  the  natural  and  hemipl^c 
palate.  The  only  reliable  sign  that  the  palate  is  involved  m  the 
lesion  of  the  portio  dura  is  the  existence  of  a  vertical  relaxation,  or 
lowering  of  the  (paralyzed)  corresponding  half  of  the  velum  palati^ 
with  diminished  height  and  curvature  of  the  posterior  palatine  arch 
on  the  paralyzed  side  (Sanders).  Such  cases  indicate  lesion  before 
the  geniculate  ganglion  in  the  Fallopian  duct,  and  implicating  the 
petrosal  nerves.  In  both  forms  of  facial  paralysis  the  action  ot  spit- 
ting is  diflicult,  so  also  is  whistling,  as  tne  patient  cannot  close  the 
mouth  nor  inflate  the  cheek.  Mastication  is  badly  done,  but  only 
so  far  as  the  buccinator  is  concerned,  because  the  food  accumulates 
between  the  paralyzed  cheek  and  the  teeth.  The  hand  is  often  seen 
to  be  held  almost  instinctively  against  the  cheek  to  give  it  support, 
and  to  press  the  food  to  between  the  teeth  for  proper  mastication, 
which  is  efliciently  performed  by  the  muscles  of  mastication  {temr 
poralsj  TfiasseterSj  pterygoids). 

In  some  cases  of  facial  paralysis  it  has  been  noticed  that  hearing 
on  the  affected  side  becomes  much  more  acute ;  and  the  taste  is  some- 
times perverted,  both  indicating  lesion  high  up  within  the  bony 
canal  traversed  by  the  portio  dura  (Trousseau,  Romberq,  Brown- 
Sequard,  Landouzy,  Bazire). 

A  peculiar  and  characteristic  result  of  facial  paralysis  is  the  con- 
tracture and  tonic  spasms,  or  convulsions,  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
which  have  been  paralyzed — the  ^^  spasmodic  tic^^  of  Marshall  Hall. 
The  simple  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  very  common  after  Bell's 
paralysis,  when  it  has  lasted  a  long  time  and  been  extreme.  It 
comes  on  after  the  aftection  appears  to  be  cured,  and  after  the  syra- 
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metpv  of  the  fiwje  has  been  apparently  restored.  At  first,  and  most 
usually,  the  contraction  is  partial,  and  is  mixed  up  with  some  de- 
gree of  paralysis,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  not  beine  affected 
at  wilL  This  contraction  is  common  to  all  muscles  which  have  been 
paralyzed  and  out  of  use  for  some  time.  The  spasms  are  sometimes 
painful,  and  the  contracted  muscular  masses  are  painful  on  pressure, 
sometimes  one  muscle  and  sometimes  another  is  thus  affected. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelid,  when  the  eye, 
instead  of  being  more  open,  as  it  was  when  paralyzed,  now  looks 
smaller,  and  is  more  closed.  Such  contraction  is  a  most  frequent 
termination  of  paralysis  due  to  rheumatism.  A  rapid  return  of  to- 
nicity in  a  paralyzed  muscle,  the  electro-muscular  contractility  of 
which  had  been  completely  abolished,  is  always  a  sign  of  approach- 
ing contraction  (Duchennb). 

Diagnosis  of  facial  paralysis,  differentially,  is  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  paralysis  set  in,  the 
progress  of  its  development,  and  the  attending  phenomena,  bearing 
m  mind  the  anatomical  and  physiological  history  of  the  portio  dura 
already  given.  Sometimes  the  paralysis  affects  both  sides ;  and  one 
important  test  is  given  by  Marshall  Hall,  by  which  it  may  be 
known  whether  the  cause  of  double  facial  paralysis  is  seated  in  the 
brain  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  If  the  lesion  is  central  (cere- 
bral) the  conducting  power  of  the  nerve  trunks  is  retained  for  an 
indefinite  period,  so  tnat  by  galvanizing  the  trunk  and  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  facial  nerves,  all  the  paralyzed  muscles  supplied 
fcy  the  nerves  are  thrown  into  contraction,  as  if  the  muscles  them- 
selves were  bein^  galvanized ;  whilst,  when  the  paralyzing  lesion  is 
m  the  course  of  me  nerves^  the  nerves  very  easily  lose  their  conduct- 
ing power,  if  reflex  movements  be  seen  in  the  paralyzed  muscles, 
the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  assuredly  a  lesion  of  the  nerve  centres. 

Prognosis. — BeU's  form  of  peripheral  facial  paralysis  generally 
gets  well  in  time ;  and  all  the  more  rapidly  that  it  sets  in  suddenly, 
and  the  patient  young.  From  four  to  ten  months  is  the  ordinary 
duration  of  the  affection ;  but  there  are  instances  in  which  the 
paralysis  yields  in  twenty-four,  fifteen,  or  even  twelve  hours,  but 
such  cases  are  exceptional  (Trousseau).  The  prognosis  in  central 
facial  hemiplegia  is  less  hopeful ;  so  also  in  douf/e  facial  hemiplegia  ; 
because  the  cause  indicates — from  the  symmetrical  nature  of  the 
exciting  lesion  (generallv  periostitic) — some  constitutional  source  as 
the  origin  of  the  mischief,  e.  g.^  scrofulosis  or  syphilis. 

Treatment. — l^aralysis  due  to  lesions  which  are  destructive  of  the 
nerve  are  beyond  medical  aid.  In  cases  suitable  for  treatment  the 
agents  used  with  most  benefit  are, — Bloodletting  by  leeches  behind 
the  ear  of  the  affected  side,  or  over  the  mastoid  region.  They 
ought  to  be  applied  repeatedly,  especially  if  any  pain  exists  on 
pressure  in  that  region.  Blisters,  with  dressings  to  keep  them 
open,  medicated  by  veratria  or  strychnia  {J^  to  J  of  a  erain  of 
mlfJiate  of  strychnia  or  of  veratria\  mixed  with  five  or  six  times 
their  weight  of  pounded  sugar.  Electrization  in  the  fonii  of  Fara- 
dization by  a  Stoheres  two-celled  volta-electric  machine ;  or  in  the 
form  of  an  interrupted  galvanic  current^  from  a  continuous  current 
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battery  (as  from  a  Muirhead's  battery  of  fifteen  cells),  the  number 
of  cells  being  very  gradually  increased.  ' 

In  usinff  Faradization  each  facial  muscle  should  be  separately 
galvanizea,  instead  of  attempting  to  pass  the  current  through  the 
facial  nerve.  The  muscles  are  thus  more  powerfully  influenced, 
and  they  are  more  apt  to  regain  voluntary  contractility,  at  different 

Criods,  some  muscles  before  others.  At  first  the  apparatus  should 
one  capable  of  producing  currents  with  very  rapid  intermis- 
sions; but  when  any  muscles  begin  to  contract  the  mtermissionB 
should  be  few,  and  the  sittings  at  long  intervals ;  otherwise  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  is  apt  to  increase  and  become  incurable. 

The  interrupted  galvanic  current,  from  a  continuous  current  bat- 
tery, induces  contractions  when  the  circuit  is  closed  and  when  it  is 
opened,  and  more  powerfully  at  the  moment  of  closure.  It  is  said 
to  restore  to  palsied  muscles  the  ^wer  of  contracting  under  the 
influence  of  iBradization.  When  improvement  follows  the  use  of 
the  interrupted  galvanic  current  fipom  a  continuous  battery,  the 
number  of  the  cells  should  be  gradually  increased  as  the  muscles 

fet  less  susceptible  to  their  influence.    C&ie  of  the  electrodes  should 
e  gently  moved  along  the  surface  of  the  muscle,  just  as  the  brush 
is  used  in  Faradization. 

When  contracture  of  muscles  supervenes,  they  ought  to  be 
stretched  or  pulled  out  mechanically ;  and  to  remedy  contraction 
of  the  buccinator,  Duchenne  recommends  the  use  of  a  small  bil- 
liard ball,  worn  for  a  long  time  inside  the  cheek,  to  be  replaced 
after  a  time  by  a  larger  one.  The  late  Dr.  Bazire  gave  fisivorable 
testimony  to  the  value  of  this  mechanical  aid. 

The  daily  action  of  the  bowels  ought  to  be  carefully  regulated 
by  such  medicines  especially  as  keep  the  colon  in  functional  activity. 
bichloride  of  mercury  {corrosive  subliinate)  in  small  doses,  continued 
till  the  gums  are  slightly  tender,  is  sometimes  of  service.  In  cases 
where  rheumatism  prevails  or  periostitic  afiections,  small  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassiurriy  persevered  in  for  a  lengthened  period,  are  of 
service ;  with  the  frequent  use  of  phosphate  of  soda  as  a  daily  morn- 
ing aperient. 

HEMIPLEGIA. 

Latin  Eq.j  Hemiplegia;  French  Eq.,  Hhnipl^gie;  German  Eq.,  Hemiplegie — 
Syn.,  Ualbseitige  Ldhmung;  Italian  £q.,  Emiplegia, 

Definition. — A  form  of  paralysis  affecting  one  lateral  half  of  the 
body. 

Pathology: — It  is  that  form  of  palsy  to  which  the  name  of  ^^para^ 
lytic  stroke  "  is  commonly  applied.  Either  half  of  the  body  may  be 
affected ;  and  the  parts  which  are  actually  involved  are  generally 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue  on  one  side.  The  paralysis  may  be  either 
complete  or  incomplete  as  regards  motor  power.  Consciousness 
may  or  may  not  be  ^rfectly  retained  ;  and  whether  it  is  so  or  not, 
the  patient,  when  seized,  falls  to  the  ground,  because  the  power  of 
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maintaining  his  equilibrium  is  destroyed  by  the  failure  of  the  an* 
tagonizin^  muscles  of  one-half  of  the  body.  The  affected  arm  and 
leg  lie  as  if  lifeless  on  the  side,  all  power  of  motion  in  them  being 
destroyed.  Stimulation,  however,  of  the  extremities  of  the  sentient 
nerves,  by  slight  titillation  with  the  fingers,  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
active  movements.  The  combined  effect  of  such  stimulation  and 
the  resulting  movements  is  to  cause  considerable  pain.  These  ex* 
dted  motions,  to  which  the  name  of  '*  reflex  actions  has  been  given, 
occor  almost  exclusively  in  the  lower  extremities.  Other  involun- 
tary movements  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  occur  simultaneously  with 
the  action  of  yawning,  or  result  from  emotions  of  surprise,  joy, 
pleasure,  grief,  laughter,  crying. 

When  uie  fifth  nerve  is  implicated  in  the  hemiple^a,  the  proper 
masticatory  movements  are  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  m  consequence 
of  paralysis  of  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  pterygoid  of  the  affected 
Ade.  'fnere  is  a  want  of  force  in  the  masseter  muscles  of  the  para- 
lysed side ;  and  there  is  therefore  apt  to  be  lateral  displacement  or 
obli(^uity  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  eitW  when  at  rest  or  durine  maa- 
tication.  The  mesial  line  between  the  lower  incisors  is  thus  also  apt 
not  to  correspond  to  that  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Sometimes  the  third  nerve  may  oe  paralyzed,  in  which  case  the 
upper  evelid  drops,  and  there  is  inability  to  raise  it,  combined  with 
outwara  squint  and  dilated  pupil. 

The  protrusion  of  the  tongue  is  also  characteristic  in  hemiplegia. 
It  is  pushed  out  towards  the  side  affected,  and  on  being  retracted 
it  18  arawn  towards  the  healthy  side.  Imperfect  articulation  exists 
in  hemipUaia,  and  results  from  the  palsv  of  the  ninth  and  flfth 
nerve  ;  and  where  the  power  of  speech  is  wholly  lost,  or  utterance  is 
limited  to  monosyllables,  the  sign  is  not  favorable,  but  denotes,  with 
other  symptoms,  extensive  lesion  of  the  brain,  superficial  as  well  as 
deep.  When  deglutition  is  impaired,  serious  and  extensive  lesion 
of  the  brain,  connected  with  the  vagus  or  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve^  is 
denoted. 

The  lesions  which  give  rise  to  hemiplegia  are  of  the  following 
kinds:  (1.)  Hemiplegia  typical  of  diseasea  brain  depends  on  a  soften- 
ing clot,  abscess,  tumors,  or  exudation,  involving  or  compressing 
tome  considerable  portion  of  the  centre  of  volition,  such  as  the  corpus 
striatum  or  optic  thalamus^  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those 
parts.  Unless  pressure  be  produced,  or  the  fibres  otherwise  inter- 
fered with,  paralysis  does  not  result.  The  centre  of  volition  "  reaches 
from  the  corpora  striata  in  the  brain  down  the  entire  length  of  the 
anterior  horns  or  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  includes  the 
Ukus  niger  in  the  cms  cerebri^  and  much  of  the  vesicular  matter  of 
the  mesorephalon  and  of  the  medulla  oblongata.^^  Disease  of  any  part 
of  this  range  of  structure  is  capable  of  producinj^  paralysis  ;  and  the 
palsy  is  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  the  lesion.  (2.)  The  intra- 
cimnial  portion  of  this  range  exercises  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
tended influence  in  the  production  of  voluntary  movements,  and  the 
most  extended  and  complete  paralysis  takes  place  from  disease  of  the 
iniraeranial  portion.  (8.)  In  cases  of  cerebral  disease  it  must  be  ob- 
served and  remembered  that  the  intracranial  portion  of  the  centre 
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of  volition  for  the  left  Bide  of  the  body  is  situated  on  the  right  side, 
and  that  for  the  right  side  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  cranium, 
while  the  iTttraspinal  portions  maintain  relatively  their  respective 
sides.  These  two  portions  are  connected  by  the  obliaue  fibres  com- 
ing from  the  anterior  pyramidal  colunm  of  the  meaiUla  oblongata^ 
which  (crossing  from  right  to  left)  decussate  with  similar  fibres  pro- 
ceeding from  left  to  right.  (4.)  Exudations  which  are  the  result  of 
inflammatory  or  other  diseased  state  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
which,  as  they  increase  and  cause  pressure  on  the  surface,  transmit 
the  eflfects  of  pressure  downwards  to  the  corpus  striatum  and  optie 
thalamus^  and  thus  cause  paralysis.  (5.)  Morbid  states  which  anect 
or  destroy  fibres  of  deeper-seated  parts,  such  as  the  crura  cerebri^  or 
of  the  cerebellum  in  its  crura  (because  a  connection  exists  between 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids  in 
the  vons  Varolii),  cause  paralysis.  (6.)  The  slow  accession  of  paral- 
yBisYolIowing  sylnptoms  of  irritation  indicates  a  gradual  m^id 
change,  such  as  from  exudations  slowly  taking  place.  ^7.)  An  im- 
portant feature  in  paralysis  is  due  to  the  con<ution  of  tne  muscles, 
as  to  whether  they  are  rigid  or  relitxed.  (8.)  Rigidity,  whether 
supervening  or  occurring  simultaneously  with  the  paralysis,  indir 
cates  irritative  disease  within  the  cranium.  (9.)  In  cases  where  the 
rigid  condition  of  the  muscles  does  not  come  on  till  after  a  long 
period  of  paralysis,  and  after  the  muscles  are  perhaps  wasted  from 
atrophy,  such  a  condition  indicates  loss  of  substance  in  the  brain, 
and  that  the  cicatrix  is  undergoing  contraction.  (10.)  Hemiplegia 
typical  of  spinal  disease,  where  the  palsy  is  on  the  same  side  of  the 
body  as  the  disease,  is  caused  by  a  lesion  involving  a  lateral  half  of 
the  spinal  cord  below  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  (11.)  In 
hemiplegia  typical  of  epilepsy  the  lesion  is  transient,  the  palsy  in 
general  remaining  only  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days,  after 
the  epileptic  attack.  It  is  termed  Epileptic  Hemiplegia.  (12.)  The 
hemiplegia  associated  with  chorea  occurs  during  acute  attacks  of 
that  disease,  and  is  termed  Choreic  Hemiplegia,  (13.)  The  hemi" 
jdegia  associated  with  hysteria  is  also  of  transient  endurance.  (14.) 
There  is  a  form  of  hemiplegia  where  the  morbid  phenomena  seem  to 
spread  from  the  periphery  to  the  central  parts. 

In  all  these  forms  of  hemiplegia  the  paralysis  is  a  paralysis  of 
motion  more  or  less  complete.  In  general,  however,  sensation  is 
also  more  or  less  impaired.  In  estimating  the  condition  of  the 
sentient  functions,  the  same  method  is  to  be  adopted  which  Weber 
devised  in  comparing  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  in 
difterent  parts  of  the  body.  It  consists  in  ascertaining  how  near 
the  sharp  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  may  be  approximated,  and 
yet  be  distiftctly  felt  as  two  points  by  the  patient. 

The  special  lesions  of  the  brain  causing  hemiplegia  are — (1.)  Ob- 
struction of  a  principal  cerebral  artery  by  a  plug  of  fibrin  detached 
from  an  excrescence  on  one  of  the  aortic  or  other  valves  of  the 
heart, — the  result  of  a  fonuer  endocarditis  (Kirkes  and  Virchow), 
(2.)  A  coagulum  formed  in  an  artery,  resulting  from  some  altered 
nutrition  of  its  wall,  and  connected  in  general  with  a  rheumatic  or 
other  morbid  state  of  the  blood.    (3.)  A  softened  state  of  the  brain. 
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snch  as  the  condition  known  as  white  softening,  whfch  follows 
the  retardation  and  diminution  of  cerebral  circulation  by  diseased 
arteries,  or  by  the  complete  stoppage  of  an  artery  by  a  plug.  (4.) 
Apoplexy,  induration,  or  tumors — e.  ^.,  tubercle  or  cancer  in  the 
parts  indicated  above. 

TraatiiMnt. — The  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  early  treatment  of 
hemiplegia  is  to  keep  down  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  heart's 
action.  For  this  purpose  strict  maintenance  of  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion is  necessary ;  and  when  Consciousness  exists,  let  the  Mind  be 
kept  tranquil  by  every  means.  Remove  any  local  impediment  to 
the  easy  flow  •of  blood,  and  let  the  head  be  slightly  raised,  sufficient 
to  prevent  gravitation  favoring  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  rup- 
tured vessels,  but  not  so  as  to  create  any  impediment  to  the  flow, 
and  so  embarrass  the  action  of  the  heart.  Let  the  bowels  be  cleared 
out,  so  that  no  irritation  from  them  may  operate  injuriously  on  the 
brain.  In  so  doing,  enemata  ought  to  be  employed ;  and  failing 
these,  castor  oil  or  calomel,  with  compound  jalap  powder,  may  effect 
an  efl^cient  evacuation. 

With  regard  to  bloodletting,  there  are  three  objects  to  be  at- 
tained,— (1.1  To  diminish  an  undue  amount  of  blooa  to  the  head ; 
(2.)  To  check  hemorrhage,  or  to  prevent  it ;  and  (8.)  To  quiet  the 
action  of  thje  heart  (Todd). 

The  circumstances  under  which  its  use  is  inadmissible  are  thus 
defined  by  Dr.  Todd:  If  the  patient  be  cold  and  collapsed;  if  the 
heart's  action  be  feeble  and  intermittent ;  if  there  be  an  aneemic 
state ;  if  the  patient  be  of  advanced  age ;  if  there  is  evidence  of 
extensive  disease  of  the  arterial  svstem  or  of  the  heart ;  or,  lastly, 
if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  already  a  large  amount  of  hemorrhage 
has  taken  place  into  the  brain;  these,  sin&cly  or  conjointly,  are 
reasons  why  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to.  If  none  of  these 
objections  exist,  it  ie  to  be  considered  whether  any  of  the  indica- 
tions noticed  require  to  be  fulfilled,  and  whether  they  can  be  ful- 
filled by  a  local  or  general  bloodletting.  Modem  investigations 
show  that  the  brain  is  not  generally  in  a  hypersemic  state ;  so  that 
it  is  chiefly  to  check  or  to  prevent  hemorrhage  that  bleeding  is  to 
be  resorted  to  in  such  cases.  The  sudden  or  rapid  abstraction  of  a 
moderate  quantity  of  blood,  either  from  the  arm  or  temple,  or  by 
skilful  cupping,  may  check  hemorrhage,  but  the  quantity  taken 
should  be  small ;  and  so,  likewise,  the  quantity  drawn  ouent  to  be 
moderate  if  it  is  desired  merely  to  lessen  the  frequency  and  force  of 
the  heart's  action.  "  Generally,"  writes  this  distinffuished  physician, 
**I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  cases  oi  white  softening, 
you  are  less  likely  to  err  by  omitting  than  by  adopting  the  prac- 
tice." The  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  wliich  comes  on  very  early,  and 
which  indicates  an  inflammatory  process  going  on  round  the  clot, 
is  to  be  combated  by  urinary  ana  alvine  evacuants,  and  by  counter- 
irritation.  It  is  not  desirable  to  interfere  in  the  later  forms  of 
muscular  rigidity.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  expedients  for  pro- 
moting the  restoration  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  to  their  normal  con- 
ditions. Dr.  Todd  writes  tlrnt  he  knows  of  nothing  which  is  of  more 
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decided  benefit  than  a  regulated  syatem  of  exercise — active  when 
the  patient  is  capable  bf  it,  passive  when  he  is  not. 

Any  congestion  of  the  sjpinal  cord  apt  to  supervene  on  cerebral 
hemiplegia  must  be  diminished.  The  patient  snould  not  lie  on  his 
back,  but,  if  possible,  flat  on  his  belly,  the  arms  and  legs  bein^ 
incased  in  flannel,  and  placed  at  a  lower  level  than  the  spine.  A 
hot  douche  may  also  be  applied  to  the  spine,  the  water  falling  from 
a  height  of  at  least  four  ot  five  feet,  through  a  tube  thre&qiuirters 
of  an  inch  or  one  inch,  in  diameter;  and  its  temperature  should  be 
between  98°  and  100°  Fahr.  The  applications  snould  be  continued 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  continued  daily  for  some  time.  Dry 
cupping  over  various  parts  of  the  spine  may  also  be  of  service,  and 
so  also  may  blisters,  moxas,  cauteries  (Brown-S£quard).  The  most 
useful  internal  remedies  are  those  which  tend  to  lessen  congestion 
in  the  cord,  namely,  belladonna  and  ergot  of  rye.  The  dose  of  ergot  in 
powder  is  at  first  three  grains  twice  a  day^  and  gradually  the  dose  may 
he  increased  till  it  reaches  six  grains  twice  a  day,  JBellaaonna  may  ble 
applied  to  the  spine  in  the  form  of  a  plaster /our  inches  wide  ana  six 
or  seven  inches  long;  and  if  no  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  follows 
in  a  few  weeks,  tne  extranet  of  belladonna  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  grain  twice  daily;  and  if  after  six  or  eight 
weeks  of  this  treatment  no  improvement  is  observed.  Dr.  Brown- 
S^uard  recommends  that  iodide  of  potassium  in  doses  otfive  or  six 
grains  twice  a  day  may  be  given  in  addition  to  the  belladonna.  If 
meningitis  is  supposed  to  exist  along  with  chronic  myelitis,  then 
the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  from  the  very  conmienoe- 
ment,  along  with  the  belladonna^  or  with  secale  comutum^  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Meryon.  Spermatorrhoea  may  be  relieved  by  pres- 
sure applied  over  the  region  of  the  prostate  (Thomas  and  Msryon). 

To  prevent  atrophy  of  paralyzed  limbs,  the  application  of  gal- 
vanic currents  and  the  use  of  the  flesh-brush  are  recommended ;  and 
when  oedema  of  the  limbs  exists,  a  warm  bath  to  the  part  every  night 
is  of  service.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  open,  and  if  anodynes  are 
required,  opium  should  be  avoided,  and  hyoscyamus,  conium,  or 
Indian  hemp,  should  be  used  instead.  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  recom- 
mends hyoscyamus.  Iodide  of  potassium  ought  to  be  taken  before 
food  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  before  dinner,  so  as  to  avoid  its 
presumed  decomposition  by  the  gastric  juice. 

The  nutrition  of  the  spinal  cord  ought  to  be  improved  by  the 
daily  use  of  the  cold  douche ;  and  sea-bathing  may  be  of  service. 
If  symptoms  of  irritation  do  not  exist,  belladonna  is  not  to  be  riven; 
it  is  only  in  cases  of  congestion  that  it  may  be  useful  in  diminishing 
paralysis.  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  ergot  of  rye.  Strychnine 
increases  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  spinal  cord,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  paralysis  only  when  there  is  no  sign  of  irritation,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided  when  there  are  signs  of  congestion  or  irritation 

(BROWN-SfiQUARD). 
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PARAPLEGIA. 


Latin  Sq.,  Paraplegia;  French  Eq.,  ParapUoie;  German  Eq.,  ParapUgie; 

Italian  Eq.,  Paraplegia. 

Definition A  form  of  paralysis  affecting  the  lower  half  of  the  body, 

in  which  both  legs,  and  perhaps,  also,  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  are  paralyzed. 

Pathology. — Of  this  kind  of  paralysis  there  are  at  least  two  forms, 
which  diner  as  to  their  mode  of  origin — namely,  (A.)  Reflex  Parar 
jtegia;  (B.)  Paraplegia  due  to  myelitis  in  some  one  of  its  numerous  forms. 

(A.)  Reflex  Paraplegia. — [The  term  reflex  paraplegia  or  reflex  paraU 
yrns  was  first  proposed  and  used  by  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  {Lectures  on  the 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Principal  Forms  of  Paralysis  of  the 
Lower  Extremities,  1861),  and  is  objected  to  by  Dr.  Jaccoud  in  his  work, 
Les  FaraplSgies  et  V Ataxic  du  Mouvement,  1864,  because  it  involves  a 
physiological  contradiction  in  terms,  the  constant  and  pathognomonic 
characteristic  of  reflex  phenomena  being  movement,  and  it  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  physiology  uses  s3monymou8ly  the  two  expressions, 
reflex  action  and  excito-motory  action.  Even  if  Dr.  Brown-S&|uard's 
Uieoiy  of  the  pathogeny  of  this  form  of  paralysis  be  correct,  it  is  not  the 
paraplegia  which  is  reflex,  but  the  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
medalla,  and  that  the  name  should  correspond  correctly  with  the  theory, 
it  ought  properly  to  be  called  paraplegia  from  reflex  vascular  contract 
Hon,  or  more  properly,  paraplegia  from  reflex  ischmmia.  Dr.  Jaccoud 
pvopoees  to  name  this  variety  of  palsy,  paralysis  from  peripheral  irri- 
taHon.  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  employs  the  term  inhibitory  paralysis,  for 
this  class  of  nervous  disorders  (  Clinical  Observations  on  Functional  Ner- 
vous Diseases,  1864),  believing  that  it  is  not  the  energetic  operation  of 
an  afferent  nerve  which  produces  the  eflect,  but  its  being  injuriously 
aflbcted  by  some  impression  made  upon  it.] 

Physicians  and  surgeons  at  different  times  have  met  with  and 
recorded  cases  of  paralvsis  which  the  amount  of  disease  present  in 
the  nervous  centre  or  its  covering  after  death  would  not  account 
for ;  which  blood-poisoning  would  not  account  for ;  but  which  were 
foand  to  be  uniformly  associated  with  injuries  or  diseases  of  parts 
or  organs  remote,  and  not  directly  contiguous  to  the  spinal  marrow. 
Such  cases  were  assumed  to  be  cases  of  "  Reflex  Paralysis ;"  and 
they  have  now  been  long  recognized  and  described  by  various  ob- 
servers. Mr.  Stanley,  in  1833,  published  a  paper  in  ITie  Medico- 
Chirurgical  TVansactions  "  On  Irritation  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  its 
Nerves  in  connection  with  Disease  of  the  Kidjieys."  He  there 
records  cases  of  paraplegia  in  which  no  morbid  appearances  were 
detected  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  but  where  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  or  kiduevs,  or  gonorrhcea,  had  existed  for  some  time.  Sim- 
ilar cases  of  "  U rinary  Paraple^a  "  have  been  recorded  by  Rom* 
berg.  Graves,  Rayer,  and  several  other  writers.  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
recorded  in  The  Medical  l^mes  and  Gazette  cases  of  this  kind,  in 
1857,  having  made  them  the  basis  of  an  excellent  clinical  lecture  at 
the  Oroevenor  School  of  Medicine.    Dr.  Brown-S^uard,  in  a  series 
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of  four  lectures,  published  in  1861,  relates  the  grounds  of  diagnosis 
and  the  principles  of  treatment  of  these  various  forms  of  paraple^a. 
Lastly,  Dr.  Meryon  describes  seven  forms  of  paralvsis  as  aue  to 
reflex  action,  namely — (1.)  Emotional  paralysis.  A  case  of  this 
kind  is  described  by  Dr.  Meryon,  in  his  work  already  referred  to, 
p.  172.  Dr.  Wiblin,  of  Southampton,  in  The  Lancet  of  August  11, 
1860,  records  a  case  of  so-called  emotional  paralysis.  The  sul^ect 
of  that  case  died  in  October,  1864,  and  I  haa  an  opportunity  of  re- 
moving the  brain  and  cord  in  connection,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  Clarke  for  his  inspection.  From  the  post-mortem  appearances, 
I  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  chronic  meningitis^  associated  with 
disease  of  the  bloodvessels.  In  this  view  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke 
concurred,  and  mentioned  that  he  found  cysts  also  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  brain — two  or  three  small  ones  in  the  white  substance 
round  the  corpus  dentatum  cerebellL  One  of  these  contained  a  fluid 
that  was  perfectly  milky,  and  appeared  under  the  microscope  in  the 
form  of  granular  globules  of  oil,  about  twice  the  size  of  pus-glob- 
ules, with  a  multitude  of  oily  molecules.  Several  cysts  were  found 
in  the  cerebrum ;  and  the  corpus  quadratum  of  the  right  side  was 
hollowed  out  into  a  large  cyst.  Such  lesions  remove  this  case  from 
•the  class  of  so-called  "  Emotional  paralysis.*^  (2.)  Pregnancy  is  apt 
to  induce  such  reflex  paraplegia^  or  sometimes  hemiplegia  or  amaur 
rosis  (Chukchill).  (3.)  Neurolytic  paralysis^  in  which,  n*om  no  ade- 
quate cause,  the  functions  of  the  cord  seem  suspended  for  a  time, 
associated  generally  with  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  (4.)  Paralvsis 
from  the  irritation  of  worms  m  the  intestinal  canal  (Davainb,  Mer- 
yon). (5.)  Paralysis  from  the  irritation  of  teething  in  children.  (6.) 
Urinary  Paralysis,  (7.)  Paralysis  from  uterine  disease^  as  from  dys- 
menorrrioea^  metritis. 

[8.  Sudden  paralysis  of  remote  parts  of  the  body  from  mechanical  in- 
juries^ particularly  gunshot  wounds ;  for  example :  a  wound  involving 
the  muscles  of  the  right  thigh  followed  by  reflected  paralysis  of  the  right 
arm  and  left  leg ;  a  wound  of  the  right  thigh  causing  paralysis  of  the 
right  arm ;  a  wound  of  the  right  testicle,  followed  by  paralysis  of  the 
right  anterior  tibial  muscle  and  peroueus  longus ;  a  wound  of  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  left  thigh  producing  anaesthesia  and  analgesia  of  a 
corresponding  part  of  the  right  thigh ;  a  wound  of  the  right  thigh  prob- 
ably involving  the  crural  nerve,  in  which  there  was  motor  paralysis  of 
the  right  arm.  However  great  the  lesion  of  motion  or  sensation  at  first, 
in  all  instances  it  grows  better  early  in  the  case,  and  continues  to  im- 
prove until  the  part  has  nearly  recovered  all  its  nonnal  powers ;  but 
nearly  in  all  some  relic  of  the  paralysis  remains,  even  after  eighteen 
months  or  more  from  the  date  of  wounding.  In  some,  the  part  continues 
weak ;  in  others  there  is  still  some  slight  loss  of  sensibility ;  and  in  others 
there  persists  considerable  loss  of  power  and  sensory  appreciation.  In 
a  case  of  reflex  paralysis  from  a  wound,  we  have  therefore  some  right  to 
expect  that  the  patient  will  recover  rapidly  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  that 
in  most  cases  a  small  amount  of  loss  of  power  and  sensation  may  be  left 
(S.  W.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  Keen). 

The  first  recorded  cases  of  this  variety  of  .reflex  palsy  were,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  Drs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  George  R.  Morehouse,  and  W.  W.  Keen, 
of  Philadelphia,  while  acting  as  medical  oflScers  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Hospital 
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for  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  in  that  city,  during  the 
late  war  {Circular  No.  6,  Be/lex  Paralysis^  SurgeorirOeneraVs  Office^ 
March  10,  1864). 

Hitherto  it  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  observers,  probably 
from  its  infrequency,  for  "  among  some  two  hundred  or  more  carefully 
studied  instances  of  [gunshot]  wounds  of  the  nerves,  only  seven  cases  of 
reflex  paralysis  of  remote  organs  were  met  with,  in  which  the  influence 
was  prolonged  or  severe.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  effect  is  either 
very  slight  or  very  transient,  and  for  one  or  both  of  these  reasons  un- 
likely to  attract  notice  from  surgeons  on  the  battle-field,  or  in  division 
and  corps  hospitals  "  (I.  c,  p.  1 ).  ^^  The  effect  of  grave  wounds  is  to 
cause  a  condition  of  the  [nerve]  centres  which  gives  rise  to  a  general  and 
profound  feebleness,  and  in  rare  cases  the  central  effect  is  so  intense  as 
in  some  way  to  cause  paralysis,  which  may  last  for  hours,  days,  or 
months  "  (L  c,  p.  4).] 

The  views  entertained  by  these  several  writers  regarding  the 
existence,  especially,  of  a  '^  Keflex  Paraple^a  "  have  been  called  in 
question  by  many  able  pathologists,  and  chiefly  by  Drs.  Gull,  Nasse, 
and  Yalentiner ;  but  the  facts  on  which  the  belief  in  ^'  Reflex  para- 
plegia "  rests,  and  which  show  that  ^^  a  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs 
may  be  eaiysed  by  some  alteration  in  the  periphery^  or  the  trunk  of 
various  sensitive  nerves,"  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows :  (1.)  A 
very  rapid  cure  of  the  paraple^a  follows  the  removal  or  cure  of 
the  primary  disease  which  involved  the  peripheric  sensitive  nerves. 
Such  rapid  cures  do  not  result  in  cases  of  paraplegia  when  the 
spinal  cord  or  its  membranes  are  primarily  diseasea.  (2.)  There  are 
certain  characteristics  of  reflex  paralysis  which  tend  to  show  how 
distinct  it  is  from  the  cases  of  paralysis  depending  on  organic  alter- 
ation of  the  nervous  centres.  These  characteristics  are, — {a.)  An 
outside  excitation  connected  with  some  morbidly  sensitive  surface 
or  nerve,  and  which  exists  for  some  time  before  the  paralysis  comes 
on — c.^.,  stricture  of  the  urethra^  gonorrhoeae  disease  of  the  kidney^  pro- 
lapse of  the  womb^  and  the  like ;  (6.)  Variations  in  the  degree  of  this 
excitation  are  followed  by  variations  in  the  paralysis ;  (c.)  The  cure 
of  the  paralysis  follows  the  subsidence  of  the  primary  aisease. 

Cases  of  "  reflex  paralysis  "  are  also  well  known  to  occur  in  all 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body — e.  ^.,  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
sometimes  due  to  injury  of  the  frontal  nerve ;  paralysis  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  is  sometmies  due  to  neuralgia  of  the  face;  local  palsy, 
as  of  the  eye,  the  neck,  the  trunk,  the  bladder,  or  the  rectum,  is 
sometimes  due  to  teething,  worms,  or  other  sources  of  excitement 
of  the  sensitive  nerves,  terminating  in  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  skin ;  and  the  cure  of  amaurosis  after  the  expulsion  of  worms 
is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Cases  of  paraplegia  following  diseases  of  the  womb,  and  cured 
after  the  cure  of  this  disease,  are  recorded  by  Romberg,  Hunt, 
Wolf,  Brown-S^quard,  and  others.  Cases  of  paraplegia  aue  to  a 
disease  of  the  urethra  are  on  record  by  Graves,  Wells,  and  others. 
Cases  of  paralysis  cousec^ueut  on  inflammation  of  the  bladder — 
gonorrhoDal  cystitis — have  l)een  related  by  Rayer  and  IJrown-S6- 
qoanL    Cases  of  reflex  paralysis  are  also  due  to  diseases  of  the 
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prdstAte  or  kidney,  to  enteritis,  dysentery,  diphtheria,  and  affections 
of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  The  paralysis  which  attends  teething  has 
been  known  to  increase  and  decrease  as  the  molars  are  cut.  Irri- 
tation of  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  generally  following  cold  and  wet, 
has  been  known  to  induce  reflex  paraplegia  {neurofyHc  j^ralyds  of 
Handfield  Jones);  and  so  also  has  disease  of  the  knee-jomt.  In  all 
these  instances  the  paralysis  follows  the  primary  disease  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  local  "  peripheric  excitation."  Increase  or  de- 
crease of  this  excitation  and  of  the  attendant  paralysis,  according 
as  the  cause  persists  or  is  suppressed,  is  among  the  recognized  phe- 
nomena of  such  cases. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  by  which  the  reflex  action  from  the 
outside  irritation  may  induce  paraplegia,  namely — ^First,  the  reflex 
contraction  of  bloodvessels.  Brown-S^qjiard  has  the  great  merit  of 
having  actually  demonstrated  this.  We  know  that  the  bloodves- 
sels can  contract  with  energy  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus  or 
excitant,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a  real  and  prolonged  spasm ; 
and  we  know  that  the  nervous  system  is  am^y  supplied  with 
bloodvessels.  In  three  different  places — namelv,  (1.)  m  the  spinal 
cord  ;  (2.)  In  the  motor  nerves;  (3.)  In  the  musdes — such  a  contrac- 
tion of  bloodvessels  is  found  to  cause  "  paraplegia."  In  the  vessels 
of  the  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord,  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  has  seen 
how  the  vessels  contract  when  a  ligature  was  applied  on  the  hilus 
of  the  kidney,  or  when  a  similar  operation  was  performed  on  the 
bloodvessels  and  nerves  of  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

Generally,  in  those  cases,  the  contraction  is  much  more  evident 
on  the  side  of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  side  of  the  irritated 
nerve.  These  demonstrations  also  coincide  with  other  physiolog- 
ical evidence.  More  than  half  a  century  ago,  Corahaire  extirpate 
the  kidney  from  living  doffs,  with  the  effect  of  instantly  producing 
paralytic  weakness  of  the  hind  leg  of  the  side  operated  on.  Brown- 
b^quard  found  the  same  result  on  extirpating  either  a  kidney  or  a 
suprarenal  capsule.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  legitimate  to  conclude 
that  irritations  of  these  parts  from  disease  may  produce  a  para- 
plegia, by  causing  contractions  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  cord 
similar  to  those  which  took  place  in  these  experiments. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  show  that  such  paralysis  is  due 
to  reflex  action  and  probable  contraction  of  bloodvessels — ^namely, 
the  fact  familiar  to  surgeons,  that  chills,  tremors,  and  even  convul- 
sions, are  often  connected  with  catheterism.  Another  kind  of 
proof  is  that  of  a  negative  kind,  which  shows  that  "  the  spinal 
cord  may  have  its  functions  impaired,  and  even  lost,  and  that  sud- 
denly, without  anj^  anatomical  lesion."  This  is  proven  by  the  post- 
mortem examination  of  cases  dying  after  symptoms  of  reflex  para- 
plegia. Such  cases  are  related  by  Stanley,  Rayer,  Cruveilnier, 
-Chomel,  Drs.  Stokes  and  Graves,  of  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Gull. 

The  present  position  of  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord  hardly  entitles  U9  to  assert,  without 
careful  microscopic  examination,  whether  alteration  of  the  cord 
does  or  does  not  exist  in  cases  of  reflex  paralysis.  Of  all  these 
cases,  only  in  that  of  Dr.  Gull  was  any  microscopic  examination 
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made ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  a  func- 
tional lesion,  establishea  even  in  a  reflex  way,  may  go  on  to  organic 
mischief  in  the  end. 

[Dr.  Brown-S&iaard's  theory  of  the  production  of  paralysis  due  to 
peripheral  causes  is,  that  a  state  of  irritation,  beginning  eccentrically,  is 
propagated  along  the  sensory  nerves,  of  which  the  result  is,  primarily,  con- 
traction of  bloodvessels  in,  and  secondarily,  exclusion  of  the  due  amount 
of  blood  from,  one  or  more  of  the  following  parts — ^the  spinal  cord,  the 
nerves  going  to  or  coming  from  the  cord,  and  muscles.  An  impartial 
critical  investigation  of  this  hjrpothesis,  pronounced  by  an  opponent  as 
^'  all  but  as  conclusive  as  it  is  masterly  and  original,"  would,  however, 
seem  to  sustain  the  objections  made  against  it  by  Gull,  Eisenmann,  Yal- 
entiner,  Nasse,  S.  W.  Mitchell,  Jaccoud,  and  others,  The  eminent  physi- 
ologist asserts  that  when  he  irritated  the  nerves  of  the  kidney  and  supra- 
renal capsules,  he  saw  the  bloodvessels  in  the  spinal  pia  mater  contract, 
and  that  generally  the  contraction  was  most  marked  on  the  side  the  nerves 
had  been  most  irritated.  The  first  inquiry  which  naturally  is  made  is 
relative  to  the  constancy  of  the  result  of  the  experiment.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Oull,  who  repeated  the  experiment,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Pavy  and 
Mr.  Durham,  got  only  negative  results  (Guy^s  Hospital  Beports^  1861); 
moreover  he  asserts  that  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  bloodvessels 
of  the  medulla  and  its  meninges  is  such  as  to  render  their  contraction 
very  difficult  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Raoul  Leroy  d'Etiolles  irri- 
tated the  kidneys  directly  in  five  dogs,  and  in  no  instance  did  paraplegia 
follow  (Des  Paralysies  des  membres  inferieurs^  1857).  Comhaire's  ex- 
periments, in  which  paraplegia  followed  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  are 
not  satisfactory,  and  neither  Gull,  Leroy,  or  W.  A.  Hammond  (quoted  by 
Mitchell)  found  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  to  follow  the  removal 
of  these  organs  in  animals.  Schifi*  never  could  induce  refiex  movements 
in  the  lower  extremities  by  irritation  of  the  kidney,  when  the  irritation 
was  limited  to  the  gland  itself  {Lehrbuch  der  Phys,^  1858).  The  hypo- 
thesis requires  that  the  contraction  should  not  be  transitory,  but  persist- 
ent within  certain  limits,  to  produce  a  degree  of  spinal  ischeemia  capable 
of  causing  insufficient  nutrition,  and  consequent  loss  of  function.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  well-established  physiological  laws,  for  everywhere, 
exhaustion  follows  unnatural  excitement,  and,  we  find  passive  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  succeeding  to  active  contraction,  the  more  rapidly,  and 
greater  in  degree,  as  the  latter  has  been  extreme.  Donders  and  Van  der 
Becke  Callenfels  found,  on  irritating  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  the 
rabbit,  the  arteries  of  the  cerebral  pia  mater  contract,  but  this  was  speedily 
followed  by  dilatation,  and  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  himself  attributes  the  con- 
vulsions in  epilepsy  to  temporary  anaemia  resulting  from  contraction  of 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  {Researches  on  Epilepsy^  1860).  Moreover, 
the  experiments  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Kussmaul,  and  Jenner  show  that 
after  excessive  hemorrhage  convulsions  are  apt  to  happen.  Dr.  Handfield 
Jones  objects  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  spasm  of  reflex  origin 
should  be  limited  to  such  a  very  small  extent  of  vessels  as  would  be  in- 
volved in  some  instances,  as  palsy  of  one  of  the  sixth  nerves,  ptosis  of  one 
eye.  Dr.  Jaccoud  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  medulla  is  so  well  provided 
with  bloodvessels  it  would  not  be  possible  by  a  localized  contraction  to 
cut  off  the  vascular  supply  fV*ora  any  considerable  portion.  The  patho- 
genical  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  in  peripherally  induced  paralysis 
^-spinal  ischiemia — offers  so  many  obvious  defects,  and  is  so  unsupported 
by  (kots  and  analogies,  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  admit  it.    The 
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theory  which  supposes  paralysis  from  peripheral  causes  to  be  due  to  long- 
continued  or  sudden  and  violent  irritation  of  a  centre  through  its  afferent 
nerves,  thereby  exhausting  it  so  completely  as  to  occasion  a  palsy  of  the 
parts  depending  upon  it  for  nervous  influence — ^paralysis  by  irritation  and 
consequent  exhaustion — seems  to  have  been,  partially  at  least,  recognized 
by  Drs.  OuU  (1860),  Eisenmann  (1860),  and  Handfield  Jones  (1861),  but 
was  distinctly  set  forth  and  advocated  by  Drs.  S.  W.  Mitchell,  More- 
house, and  Keen  (Circular  No.  6,  April,  1864),  and  has  been  elaborately 
and  ably  maintained  by  Dr.  Jaccoud  (Dec.  1864).  ^^It  appears  to  us, 
possible,''  observe  the  American  physicians,  "that  a  very  severe  injuiy  of 
a  part  may  be  competent  so  to  exhaust  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  centres 
as  to  give  rise  to  loss  of  function,  which  might  prove  more  or  less  per- 
manent. A  strong  electric  current  is  certainly  able  to  cause  such  a  re- 
sult in  a  nerve-trunk,  while  a  general  electric  shock,  as  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning, may  destroy  the  irritabiUty  of  every  excitable  tissue  in  the  body. 
Reflecting,  then,  upon  the  close  correlatioil  of  the  electrical  and  nennkl 
force,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  a  violent  excitement  of  a  nerve- 
trunk,  however  brought  about,  should  be  able  to  exhaust  completely  the 
power  of  its  connected  nerve-centre.  The  central  change  thus  occasioned 
would,  no  doubt,  involve  the  consequent  or  immediate  occurrence  of 
nutritive  changes,  which  would  gradually  yield  as  time  went  on"  (p.  16). 
Dr.  Handfield  Jones  believes  that  the  so-called  inhibitory  influence  is 
adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  many  of  the  reflex  palsies. 
"The  enfeebled  state  of  the  nerve  itself,  or  of  the  centre  to  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, or  the  severity  or  malignity  of  the  impression,  may  give  rise  to  the 
familiar  effect"  (loc.  cit.^  p.  10).  He  believes  with  Lister  that  "one  and 
the  same  afferent  nerve  may,  according  as  it  is  operating  mildly  or  ener- 
getically, either  exalt  or  depress  the  functions  of  the  nervous  centre  on 
which  it  acts."  Against  this  explanation  of  functional  paralysis  from 
peripheral  irritation,  it  may  be  urged,  that  in  health,  inhibitory  phe- 
nomena are  only  known  to  occur  in  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  within 
the  range  of  the  sympathetic;  and  we  have  no  right  to  include  path- 
ological phenomena  involving  the  spinal  centres  and  nerves,  or  the  vol- 
untary muscles ;  and  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  so-called 
inhibitory  phenomena  are  due  to  exhaustion  of  nerves  or  ganglia,  by  over 
irritation  (S.  W.  Mitchell).  Dr.  M.  G.  Echeverria,  whilst  acknowledging 
exhaustion  as  among  the  causes  of  reflex  paralysis,  and  without  denying 
the  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  cord,  which,  however,  he  con- 
siders a  secondary  element,  believes  it  induced  through  the  agency  of  the 
sympathetic  system  {Keflex  Paraly»is^  1866). 

Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliffe,  examining  Dr.  Browu-S^uard's  argument,  writes 
(Reynolds'  Stjtitem  of  ^fedicine^  vol.  ii,  p.  659,  et  seq,) :  •'  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true  enough  that  a  state  of  irritation  in  vaso-motor  nerves  may  lead  to 
contraction  in  bloodvessels,  and  thereby'  exclude  a  due  amount  of  blood 
from  the  part  to  which  these  vessels  belong;  but  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  the  same  state  of  irritation  carried  beyond  a  given  degree,  either  in 
time  or  in  intensity,  may,  by  paralyzing  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  lead  to 
relaxation  of  vessels,  and,  thereby,  to  the  admission  into  them  of  an 
undue  amount  of  blood.  Moreover,  it  may  also  be  assumed,  as  a  thing 
by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  contraction  of  the  coat  of  the  relaxed 
and  paralyzed  vessels  in  rigor  mortis  may  prevent  any  marked  traces  of 
such  vascular  engorgement  being  met  with  after  death.  ...  It  is  easy 
enough  to  find  marked  ditTerenoes  between  paraplegia  from  myelitis  and 
reflex  paraplegia  ;  but  the  case  is  far  otherwise  when  a  comparison  is 
instituteil  between  paraplegia  from  spinal  congestion  and  reflex  para- 
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plegia.  In  reflex  paraplegia  the  paralysis  is  incomplete,  and  all  musoles 
are  not  affected  equally ;  in  paraplegia  from  spinal  congestion  it  is  so 
also.  In  reflex  paralysis  the  paridysis  is  not  associated  [usually  ?]  with 
tingling,  numbness,  or  anaesthesia :  in  paraplegia  from  spinal  congestion 
it  is  the  same,  with  the  single  exception,  that  there  may  be  at  one  time 
or  other  a  trifling  degree  of  tingling  at  the  extreme  tips  of  the  fingers  or 
toes.  In  reflex  paraplegia  there  are  fluctuations  in  the  degree  of  the 
paralysis ;  so  also  in  paraplegia  from  spinal  congestion.  In  reflex  para- 
plegia there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles ;  so  also 
in  paralysis  from  spinal  congestion.  And,  lastly,  in  reflex  paraplegia,  as 
in  paraplegia  from  spinal  congestion,  a  cure  is  neither  an  impossible  nor 
even  an  improbable,  event'' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  too  often  paralysis  has  been  called  nervous, 
flmctional,  or  sympathetic,  when  its  only  title  to  the  name  has  been  the 
shortcomings  of  the  necroscopic  examination,  or  an  ignorance  of  the 
action  of  the  blood  in  certain  conditions  upon  the  medulla ;  and  a  rigid 
critical  analysis  of  the  reported  cases  of  paralysis  sine  mcUerid  will  greatly 
reduce  their  number.  Mitchell,  Jaccoud,  and  Echeverria  have  shown 
that  many  cases  usually  explained  as  functional  paralysis,  or  presumed 
to  be  brought  about  by  peripheral  irritations,  may  with  more  reason  be 
assigned  to  other  causes, — some  material  lesion  of  the  nerve^entres ; 
and  carefully  conducted  microscopical  investigations  will,  very  likely, 
prove  that  central  and  peripheral  nerve-lesions  are  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception  in  the  pathogeny  of  so-called  reflex  paralysis.  Still,  with  all 
oar  methods  of  investigation,  we  flnd,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  S. 
W.  Mitchell,  ^^  after  every  rational  exclusion  has  been  effected,  numerous 
cases  of  palsy  to  which  we  can  assign  no  possible  cause,  except  an  exter- 
nal irritation,  in  some  way  acting  through  nerves  upon  nerve-centres  to 
occasion  loss  of  function."  (On  this  subject  see  Jaccoud,  Paraplegies  et 
VAtaxie  du  Mouvement ;  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Paralysis  from  Peripheral 
Irritation ;  Echeverria,  Rejlex  Paralysis  ;  C.  Handfield  Jones,  Clinical 
Observations  on  Functional  Nervous  Disorders^] 

Paralysis  due  to  myelitis  having  been  already  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  that  disease,  it  may  oe  useful  to  contrast  here,  in  a 
tabular  fomi,  the  leadinjg  phenomena  of  the  two  diseases,  as  given 
bjr  Dr.  Brown-S&juard,in  his  admirable  lectures  On  Paralysis  of  the 
iower  Extremities;  and  which,  to  some  extent,  are  subscribed  to 
by  Dr.  Edward  Meryon. 


Parapleqia  due  to 


(A.)  Ubivart  Rsflkz  Irritation. 

1.  Preceded  by  an  affection  of  bladder, 
kidneys,  or  proatate. 

2.  Usually  lower  limbs  alone  paralyzed. 

8.  No  gradual  extension  of  the  paral- 
ysis upwards. 

4.  The  paralysis  is  usually  incomplete 
— an  extreme  debility  or  weakness  of  the 
limbs  rather  than  paralyvis. 

6.  Some  muscles  more  paralyzed  than 
others. 

6.  Beflex  power  neither  much  increased 
nor  completely  lost. 


(B.)  Mtblitu. 

1.  Usually  no  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs,  except  as  a  consequence  of  the 
paralysis. 

2.  Usually  other  parts  paralyzed  besides 
the  lower  limbs. 

8.  Most  frequently  a  gradual  extension 
of  theparalysis  upwards. 

4.  v  ery  frequently  the  paralysis  is  com- 
plete. 

6.  The  degree  of  paralysis  is  the  same 
in  the  various  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs. 

6.  Reflex  power  often  lost,  or  sometimes 
much  increased. 
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(A.)  Ubinart  Reflkx  Irbitatiok.  (B.)  Mtklitib. 

7.  Bladder  and  rectum  rarely  para^  7.  Bladder  and  reciom  tiftually  para- 
lyzed, or  at  least  only  slightly  so;  sphine-    lyzed  completely,  or  nearly  to. 

ier  ani  weak. 

8.  Spasms  in  paralyzed  muscles  ex-  8.  Always  spasms,  or  at  least  twitch- 
tremely  rare.  ings. 

9.  Very  rarely  pains  in  the  spine,  9.  Always  some  degree  of  pain,  exist- 
either  spontaneously  or  on  the  applica-  ing  spontaneously  or  caused  by  external 
tion  of  pressure,  percussion,  or  a  hot  moist  excitations. 

sponge,  or  ice. 

10.  No  feeling  of  pain  or  constriction  10.  Usually  a  feeling  as  if  a  cord  were 
round  the  abdomen  or  the  chest.  tied  tightly  round  the  body  at  the  upper 

limit  of  the  paralysis. 

11.  No  formication,  prickine,  nor  dis-  11.  Always  formications,  or  pricking, 
agreeable  sensations  of  cold  or  neat*  or  both,  and  very  often  sensations  of  heat 

or  cold. 

12.  AnsBSthesia  rare;  the  tactile  sensi-  12.  Anaesthesia  very  frequent,  and  al- 
bility  being  but  slightly  if  at  all  impair-    ways  at  least  numbness. 

ed,  but  the  muscular  sense  may  be  almost 
lost. 

18.  Usually  obstinate  gastric  derange-  18.  Gkwtric  digestion  good,  unless  the 

ment.  myelitis  has  extended  high  up  in  the  cord. 

14.  Variations  in  the  degree  of  the  paral-  14.  Ameliorations  very  rare,  and  not 

ysis  corresponding  with  changes  in  the  following  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 

primary  disease.  urinary  organs. 

16.  Urine  is  usually  acid,  unless  the  15.  Urine  almost  always  alkaline, 
nrinary  organs  are  diseased. 

16.  Cure  of  the  paralysis  frequently  and  16.  Frequently  a  slow  and  gradual  prog* 
rapidly  obtained,  or  taking  place  spon-  ress  towards  a  fatal  issue;  very  rareljr  a 
taneously,  after  a  notable  amelioration  or  complete  cure. 

cure  of  the  urinary  affection. 

17.  Umatly  muscles  do  not  become  atro-  17.  Atrophy  of  the  musolea  of  the  para- 
phied,  and  temperature  is  little  lowered,      lyzed  parts. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  for  some  primary  disease  to 
account  for  reflex  paraplegia^  believing  at  the  same  time  that  such 
primary  disease  may  ultimately  establish  a  myelitis,  while  a  diag- 
nosis of  reflex  paraplegia  is  mainly  based  on  a  contrast  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  attend  the  various  forms  of  paraplegia  due  to  other 
causes. 

In  addition  to  the  characters  in  the  table,  there  are  some  symp- 
toms peculiar  and  almost  pathognomonic  of  forms  of  paralysis  due 
to  other  local  lesions — e.  g.y  meningitis  of  the  spinal  cord  induces 
rigid  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  oack ;  intense  pain  on  motion  ot 
lower  limbs  or  of  the  spine ;  spontaneous  acute  pains  that  radiate 
from  the  spine  to  the  lower  extremities  (similitude  to  rheumatism); 
frequency  of  cramps ;  and  pressure  on  the  cord  by  a  tumor  or  diseased 
bone.  They  may  and  often  do  produce  a  myelitis.  Pressure  causes 
a  feeling  of  tightness  and  pseudo-neuralgic  pains.  A  tumor  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord  is  attended  with  anaesthesia  from  the  very 

*  [Graves,  describing  reflex  paraplegia,  savs:  *'  With  respect  to  sensation,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  aflTected  as  well  as  motion.  In  the  acute  form  it  is  generally  the  first 
symptom  noticed  by  the  patient.  There  is  first  a  feeling  of  numbness,  followed  by 
formication  and  tin^Iine  pains,  then  loss  of  power  and  diminished  sensation  (C7tn- 
ical  Lecttirea).  In  StanTey^s  cases  sensation  was  affected.  In  the  fifty-three  cases 
collected  by  R.  Leroy  d'fitiolles  {toe.  eit.),  sensibility  was  generally  diminished  and 

Srverted,  especially  in  urinary  paraplegia.    In  the  cases  reported  by  Drs.  Mitchell, 
orehouse,  and  Keen,  '*  four  of  the  seven  cases  had  stinging,  smarting,  and  burning 
pain  in  the  part  paralyzed.    Pain  was  an  early  symptom.'' — Editor.] 
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first,  which  may  reach  a  higher  dej^ree  than  the  power  of  motion ; 
and  reflex  power  below  the  lesion  becomes  then  extremely  exalted. 
In  hemorrhage  into  the  cord  there  is  pain,  then  sudden  paralysis, 
and  often  convulsions. 

Treatment — ^In  cases  of  refiex  paralysis  means  must  be  taken — 1st. 
To  diminish  the  external  irritation  which  causes  the  paralysis ;  2d. 
To  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  spinal  cord ;  Sd.  To  prevent  the  ill 
effects  of  rest  on  the  paralvzed  nerves  and  muscles. 

In  cases  of  disease  of  the  urethra  or  prostate,  an  iryection  of  a 
solution  of  one  grain  of  the  extract  of  belladonna^  in  twenty  drovs  of 
lawlanum^  is  to  be  nuiae  into  the  urethra^  and  the  injection  should  be 
retained  for  half  an  hour^  or  even  an  hour^  after  which  some  emollient 
decoction  should  be  used^  such  as  linseed  tea^  to  uxtsh  out  the  passage. 
Every  two  or  three  days  this  operation  should  be  repeated.  If  the 
bladder  be  diseased.  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  advises  a  solution  of  OTie 
grain  of  the  eztrax:t  of  belladonna^  in  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  to  be 
used  as  an  injection,  after  a  complete  emission  of  urine.  Injections 
of  carbolic  acid  are  also  of  use  in  counteracting  decomposition  of 
urine  and  epithelium  in  the  bladder.  K  the  prostate  is  enlarged,  a 
suppository  ou^ht  to  be  put  at  times  into  the  rectum.  One  of  the 
beet  suppositories  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  the  following  in- 
gredients, namely :  White  sugar ^  white  soap^  and  gum-arabic  in  powder^ 
^  eaeh  three  grains  ;  opium^  in  powder^  a  grain  and  a  half ;  or  bdla^ 
ionna  eztraet^  one  grain ;  or  both  combined.  These  beina  mixed  to- 
gether^  the  mass  is  to  be  fonned  into  a  conical  shape^  and  being  dipped 
in  melted  xdox^  is  ready  to  be  introduced^  when  required^  into  the  rectum 

(SUfPSON). 

When  the  irritation  causing  reflex  paraplegia  starts  from  the 
vagina  or  uterus,  a  pill  of  half  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  belladonna, 
with  a  grain  of  opium,  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  cotton-wool,  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  made  to  surround  the  neck  of  the 
womb.  By  means  of  a  thread  it  may  be  withdrawn  so  soon  as  the 
pain  ceases  or  diminishes  (Troussbau,  Brown-S^quard). 

Belladonna  ought  not  to  be  used  constantly.  Opium j  combined 
with  strychnia^  is  of  greater  use  in  reflex  paralysis ;  and  of  all  reme- 
dies, strychnia  is  best  suited  for  promoting  the  second  indication, 
which  points  to  increasing  the  nutrition  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
dose  combined  with  opium  must  be  a  small  one — namely,  onefortieth 
to  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  daily;  and  when  used  alone,  its  dose  may 
be  one4wentieth  of  a  grain;  and  when  employed  together  with  bellor 
dcnnaj  its  dose  must  be  still  larger. 

In  cases  where  no  congestion  nor  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord 
exists,  strychnia  ought  to  be  persistently  employed ;  but  its  use  ought 
to  be  suspended  at  once  whenever  it  produces  spasms,  or  even  numb- 
ness of  the  feet  in  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  (Brown-S6- 
QUARD).     Sulphur  baths  are  also  productive  of  great  benefit. 

The  third  indication — namely,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  rest  on 
the  paralyzed  nerves  and  muscles — is  best  met  by  the  employment 
of  galvanism  and  shampooing  of  the  paralyzed  limbs.  Two  or 
three  applications,  of  ten  minutes  each,  in  a  week,  are  sufficient ; 
bat  of  aU  things,  it  is  necessary  that  the  primary  disease  (causing 
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by  its  persistent  existence  the  reflex  paralysis)  should  be  cured  or 
mitigated. 

There  are  yet  [five]  forms  of  so-called  paralysis  to  be  noticed,  char^ 
acterized  by  a  tendency  to  progress  from  bad  to  worse.  These  are — 
(1.)  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy,  or  Wasting  Palsy;   (2.)  Pro- 

fressive  Locomotor  Ataxy;   (8.)  Qlosso-laryngeal  Paralysis;   ^4.) 
'rogressive  Paralysis  of  the  Insane.  [(5.)  Acute  Creeping  Paralysis.] 


PROGRESSIVE  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY. 

Latin  Eq.,  Atrophia  ingravescens ;  French  Eq.,  Atrophie  progre&tive ;  German  Eq., 
Progressive  Arophie  [^Progresaive  MuskeUAtrophie ;  Progressive  Muskdri&kmung  f\ 
Italian  Eq.,  Atrofia  progressiva. 

Definition. — A  peculiar  wasting  of  muscles^  with  atrophy  of  their  sub- 
stance^ and  lesion  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  paralysis. 

Pathology  and  Symptoms ^Idiopathic  paraple^a  is  doubtful ;  yet 

it  is  certain  that  cases  do  occur,  concerning  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
say,  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  nor  even  after  a  post-mortem 
examination,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  paralysis.  For  example,  the 
cases  of  so-called  "wasting  palsy,"  the  paralysie  muscidaire  atro- 
phique  of  Cruveilhier,  are  not  yet  made  out  to  be  a  really  specific 
disease  independent  of  the  state  of  the  spinal  cord.  When  spinal 
cords  are  examined  in  the  way  they  have  hitherto  been  examined, 
most  of  them  are  pronounced  healthy.  Of  the  numerous  cases  of 
"  wasting  palsy^^  colfected  together  by  Dr.  Roberts,  in  thirteen  only 
was  the  nervous  system  examined,  out  of  one  hundred  and  five  in 
all,  and  of  these  thirteen,  four  of  them  had  disease  of  the  cord. 
Obscure  structural  changes  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  or 
even  only  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  nerves,  may  aftect  the  nutrition  of  parts  to  which  they  are 
subservient,  without  interfering  with  the  function  of  motion  or 
sensation  in  the  first  instance. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  local  atrophy  of  muscles,  and  local 
paralysis  of  the  specially  affected  groups,  is  related  in  Beale's  Ar- 
chives of  Medicine  for  October,  1861,  which  would  no  doubt  have 
been  set  down  as  a  case  of  "  wasting  palsy  "  imlependent  of  disea,se  of 
the  cordy  if  that  organ  had  not  been  sent  to  Mr.  Lockhart  Clark, 
and  carefully  examined  by  him.  He  found,  and  demonstrated,  that 
lesions  existed  in  it  which  occurred  in  small  isolated  spots,  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  limitation  of  the  disease  to  particular  muscles. 
K,  therefore,  we  are  ever  to  arrive  at  accurate  and  available  results, 
both  as  regards  physiology  and  pathology,  our  mode  of  examining 
the  spinal  cord  must  be  more  searching  and  exact  than  heretofore. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  removal  of  the  8j[)inal  cord.  Time, 
patience,  and  great  caution  are  necessary  to  avoid  injuring  the  soft 
parts,  so  that,  when  hardened  perfectly,  entire  sections  may  be  got 
for  examination  under  the  microscope.  If  this  plan  were  more 
systematically  adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  open  up  a  new  field 
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of  pathological  and  physiological  study,  furnishing  results  which  no 
experiment  in  vivisection  could  possibly  reach,  if  the  history  of  the 
case  was  complete.  Numerous  cases  of  wasting  of  the  muscles  of 
one  or  more  limbs,  independent  of  any  well-defined  cause,  have  been 
from  time  to  time  observed,  and  are  recorded  in  various  publica- 
tions ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  William  Roberts,  of  Manchester, 
for  the  first  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  1858.  Such  cases 
have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  extraordinary  or  anomalous  caseSj 
and  were  described  as  instances  of  "  creeping  palsy,"  "  partial "  or 
**  local  palsy,"  or  "  anomalous  hemiplegia. '  In  France  it  has  been 
described  by  the  name  of  ^^  atrophic  muscidaire  progressive^^^  or  ^^para- 
lysie  graduelh  du  movement  par  atrophic  muscvlaire"  (Duchennb, 
Aran,  Cruveilhier),  corresponding  to  the  third  form  of  progres- 
Mve  paralysis  described*  by  Meryon — namely,  from  "  granular  de- 
generation of  the  muscles,  and  where  no  disease  or  lesion  is  found 
m  the  nervous  centres." 

In  1851  Dr.  E.  Meryon  gave  an  account  of  a  gentleman's  family 
in  which  three  boys  were  the  subjects  of  general  muscular  degen- 
eration. His  observations  were  ori^nal,  and  are  published  in  the 
thirty-fifth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions^  p.  78. 
Several  cases  have  been  described  since  Dr.  Roberts  called  atten- 
tion to  the  subject ;  and  the  more  closely  and  carefully  the  spinal 
cord  has  been  examined  after  death  by  competent  observers,  the 
more  surely  has  it  been  found  diseased.  In  all  the  cases  observed 
the  muscles  afiTected  are  those  under  the  control  of  the  Will ;  hence 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  easily  followed,  either  by  the  changes 
produced  in  the  external  form  of  the  parts,  the  absorption  of  masses 
of  muscles,  the  displacement  of  bones,  the  abnormal  position  of 
joints  from  loss  of  their  muscular  supports,  or  by  the  failure  of  cer- 
tain movements  which  contribute  to  outward  expression  or  inward 
function,  such  as  facial  physiognomy,  deglutition,  vocalization,  or 
respiration — all  of  which  depend  on  the  operation  of  striped  mus- 
cles under  the  influence  of  the  Will.  When  disease  atfects  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  the  disappearance  of  the  muscles  causes  very 
notable  changes  of  conformation.  The  rounded  contour  gives  place 
to  a  lean  and  withered  aspect,  the  bony  levers  stand  out  in  unac- 
customed distinctness,  so  that  the  limb  has  the  appearance  of  a 
skeleton  clothed  in  skin  (Roberts).  As  a  general  rule,  when  one 
limb  is  attacked,  its  fellow  on  tne  opposite  side  shares  its  fate ; 
when  the  disease  is  unilateral,  the  right  side  is  more  likely  to  be  its 
seat  than  the  left ;  but  the  disease  seems  to  be  extremely  capricious 
and  uncertain  in  its  line  of  attack,  scarcely  two  examples  being 
exactly  alike  in  the  combination  of  muscles  implicated,  or  the  rela- 
tive degree  in  which  they  suffer.  But  when  the  malady  afieets  the 
shoulder  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  include  the  upper  arm  ;  so  also  the 
forearm  and  hand  are  generally  associated  in  the  disease.  In  the 
upper  limbs  the  morbid  action  seems  to  radiate  from  two  centres: 
one  in  the  hand,  from  which  the  forearm  is  invaded;  and  the  other 
in  the  shoulder,  from  which  are  reached  the  muscles  of  tlie  upper 
arm,  and  those  which  brace  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  ribs.  ^\  hen 
the  hand  and  arm  are  destroyed,  the  evil  does  not  then  pass  up 
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the  arm,  but  starts  away  to  the  shoulder,  or  to  the  opposite  hand. 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  shoulder  is  first  attackea,  the  disease 
does  not  descend  along  the  upper  and  forearm  to  the  hand,  but, 
passing  over  the  elbow,  it  begins  afresh  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
and  from  that  focus  spreads  up  the  limb  ;  so  that  the  parts  latest 
reached  are  those  about  the  eloow,  especially  the  masses  that  t^ce 
their  rise  from  the  humeral  condyles. 

The  invasion  of  wasting  palsy  is  usuallj^  slow  and  insidious.  It 
creeps  on  unawares ;  and  tne  victim  of  its  attack  only  becomes 
cognizant  of  the  disease  when  he  notices  some  marked  failure  in 
certain  muscular  powers.  The  tailor  notices  that  he  cannot  hold 
his  needle ;  the  shoemaker  wonders  that  he  cannot  thrust  his  awl ; 
the  mason's  hammer  has  grown  too  heavy  for  his  strength ;  the 
gentleman  feels  an  awkwardness  in  handling  his  pen,  in  pulling 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  or  in  putting  on  his  hat  (Roberts^ 
On  comparing  the  weakened  member  with  its  fellow,  it  is  seen  to 
be  wasted,  and  the  failure  of  power  increases ;  the  lifting  power  is 
reduced  to  nothing ;  the  grasp  is  gone  ;  and  at  last  palsy  becomes 
complete.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  commences  in  the 
upper  extremities ;  and  if  the  disease  commences  in  the  legs,  it  is 
probable  that  the  atrophy  will  spread  to  the  trunk.  In  more  than 
one4hird  of  the  cases  noticed  by  Dr.  Roberts  the  hand  was  the 
member  ori^nally  seized ;  and  the  exact  spot  nearly  always  the  ball 
of  the  thumb  ;  and  the  right  hand  more  often  than  the  left.  Next 
to  the  hands,  one  or  other  shoulder  is  the  favorite  startinff-point. 

Loss  ^  power  is  a  chief  phenomenon,  and  it  corresponos  to  the 
grade  of  the  atrophy  of  the  muscle ;  and  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases 
that  any  part  is  reauced  to  absolute  immobility.  Muscular  vibror 
tions^  consisting  of  little  convulsive  twitchings  or  quiverings  of  in- 
dividual muscular  bundles,  are  also  early  phenomena.  They  do  not 
impart  any  movement  to  the  entire  muscle,  but  parts  of  the  muscle 
seem  to  spring  beneath  the  skin  in  quick  momentary  tremors,  un- 
dulating over  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  Tactile  sensation  retains 
its  delicacy  in  the  skin  over  the  aftected  muscles. 

[Cutaneous  ansesthesia  has,  however,  been  noticed  in  some  cases  (Du- 
CHENNE,  Benedikt)  ;  and  Remak  and  Benedikt  have  remarked  an  exag- 
gerated facility  of  reflex  movement,  chiefly  in  the  muscles  subject  to  the 
quiverings  described  above.  Electric  contractility  exists,  but  is  less  in 
the  affected  muscles,  and  the  amount  of  diminution  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  their  atrophy  (Duchenne).] 

Pain  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  the  nervous  symptoms.  It  is 
present  in  about  half  the  cases  recorded.  It  is  generally  transient, 
and  is  usually  marked  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

[In  some  instances  sharp  and  continuous  pains  in  the  joints  and  along 
the  muscles,  from  the  outset,  and  lasting  for  several  months,  have  been 
noticed  (Remak,  Benedikt,  Jaggoud).  And  pain  in  the  dorsal  spine 
and  in  the  extremities  is  mentioned  by  Moritz  Meyer,  Roberts,  and 
Friedberg.  Remak  insisted  particularly  on  pain  in  the  bones  in  wasting 
palsy.] 
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The  advance  of  the  malady  has,  in  one  case  at  least,  been  attended 
by  an  almost  childish  degree  of  helplessness,  and  a  most  pitiable 
state  of  mental  irritability  and  hypochondriac  depression  (W.  T. 
Gai&dkeb,  Adamson,  Bell,  Qull,  Pay).  Untisual  sensitiveness  to 
low  temperature  b  occasionally  a  prominent  and  very  annoying 
symptom. 

[The  temperature  of  the  affected  parts  is  always  appreciably  lowered, 
and  in  a  case  observed  by  Dr.  Jaccoud,  was  variable,  an  important  patho- 
genic phenomenon,  if  other  observations  show  its  frequency.  In  this  case 
diere  were  daily  (morning)  unilateral  chilly  fits,  the  patient  complaining 
of  great  cold  in  the  right  arm  and  leg.  The  thermometer  showed  a  faU 
of  temperature  in  the  limbs  of  both  sides,  but  it  was  more  marked  in  the 
right  or  most  affected  members,  being;  less  by  3°  to  5^  C.  than  the  com- 
mon temperature  of  those  parts ;  while  on  the  right  side  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  only  1^  C.  A  paroxysmal  ischaemia  of  the  vaso-motory  centres 
would  appear  to  have  regularly  occurred,  producing  contraction  of  the 
peripheral  vessels,  and  consequent  £Edl  of  body-heat  in  the  affected  parts.] 

As  a  rule,  the  ^neral  health  does  not  seem  impaired.  Intelli- 
gence is  clear,  Ju^ment  firm,  and  the  Emotions  under  control,  and 
all  the  or^nic  functions  appear  to  be  performed  with  regularity. 

Prognotu. — T}^e  j>rogressive  forms  of  paralysis  are  the  most  intract- 
able in  the  domain  of  physic,  and  the  cavity  of  the  prognosis  de- 
pends upon  the  disease  confining  itself  to  the  extremities  and  the 
muscles  thereto  relating,  or  extending  to  the  trunk  and  face.  The 
rigns  of  extension  to  the  face  are  a  diminished  mobility  of  the  lips, 
a  slur  in  the  articulation  of  words,  frequent  sighing,  and  fibrillary 
muscular  tremors  on  different  parts  of  the  chest,  araomen,  or  face. 
If  the  disease  has  been  hereditary,  there  is  every  fear  that  it  will  be 
fatal ;  and  so  also  if  the  lower  limbs  are  first  attacked.  The  disease 
runs  its  course  with  great  slowness.  Some  cases  complete  their 
history  in  six  or  eight  months,  others  linger  on  through  many  years. 
Recovery,  permanent  arrest  of  the  palsy,  or  death,  are  the  various 
terminations  of  the  disease.  The  mean  duration  of  the  cases  end- 
ing in  recovery  has  been  one  year  and  two  months  ;  of  those  ending 
in  permanent  arrest  of  the  palsy,  the  mean  duration  of  the  cases 
has  been  ttvo  years  and  three  months  ;  of  those  terminating  fatally, 
the  mean  duration  vf^^sfiye  years  and  two  months.  The  longest  du- 
ration of  a  case  ending  in  recovery  has  been  two  and  a  hcuf  years^ 
and  the  shortest  period  eiaA<  months.  The  longest  case  ending  in 
arrest  continued  active  iot  seven  years^  and  the  shortest  for  four 
months.  Fatal  cases  have  not  been  known  to  terminate  under 
twelve  months^  while  one  lingered  for  twenty-three  years^  another  for 
eight  yearSy  and  some  beyond /our  years  (Roberts). 

In  those  cases  which  terminate  by  permanent  arrest  the  wasting 
of  the  muscles  ceases,  and  the  limb  continues  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  its  maimed  condition,  neither  amending  nor  deteriorat- 
ing. The  muscles  atrophied  are  not  regenerated,  but  remain  in 
statu  quo;  and  those  which  are  not  completely  atrophied  con- 
tinue to  exercise  their  feeble  powers  under  the  influence  of  the 
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difficult  to  saj  whether  it  begins  in  the  nerves  associated  with  the 
mnscles,  and  secondarily  affects  the  spinal  marrow  connected  there- 
with, in  the  manner  referred  to  by  Tiirck  and  Graves,  and  to 
which  the  term  "  creeping  palsy  "  is  applied ;  or  whether  (as  Lock- 
hart  Clarke's  observations  tend  to  show)  the  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  the  primary  lesion.  In  all  cases  tne  question  to  determine 
is,  whether  or  not  the  atrophy  of  the  muscle  is  subsequent  to  the 
paralysis.  If  so,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  tliat  the 
wasting  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  an  immediate  or  direct  effect  of 
the  lesions  in  the  cord  ;  and  the  paralysis  is  generally  too  rapid  to 
be  accounted  for  by  mere  inactivity  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  Dr. 
Meryon  believes  that  only  in  the  last  form  the  disease  commences 
in  the  muscles.  Dr.  Roberts,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  the 
muscles  are  the  parts  essentially  diseased,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  cases  of  "wasting  palsy  "  which  he  has  described.  A  blight  Q) 
seems  to  wither  the  muscles,  of  the  nature  of  a  degeneration.  He 
believes  the  disease  to  be  of  constitutional  origin ;  and  the  evidence 
of  this  rests  upon  the  facts  that  it  is  transmissible  from  parent  to 
offspring,  and  that  in  its  march  it  exhibits  a  bilateral  symmetry.* 

[The  question  whether  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  an  essential  and 
primary  disease  of  the  muscular  substance,  or  whether  it  is  consequent 
upon  structural  change  in  the  spinal  cord,  has  been  debated  from  the 
time  of  Cruveilhier  to  the  present,  and  is  still  an  open  question.  The 
author  in  his  definition  (p.  492),  gives  ^^  lesion  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
nerves  of  the  spinal  cord,"  as  the  anatomical  character ;  and  in  the  text, 
the  result  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  Dr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  Clarke  (and  those  of  Cruveilhier,  Drs.  Guy,  Herard,  Yirchow,  Luys, 
and  others  might  have  been  added),  are  cited  in  support  of  this  view. 
The  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  thirty-four 
eases  has  been  tabulated  by  Bergmann  {St.  Petersberger  Medecin  Zeit- 
9chrifl^  Bd«  vii,  1864).  ^^  The  results  of  the  investigation  have  not  been 
by  any  means  uniform,"  says  Dr.  Roberts,  in  his  Article  on  Wasting 
Palsy,  in  Reynolds'  Syatem  of  Medicine^  voL  ii,  p.  174.  ^^In  16  cases 
the  cord  and  the  nerves  were  pronounced  healthy,  and  in  6  of  these  the 
parts  were  examined  microscopically.  In  6  cases  the  cord  itself  was  found 
healthy,  but  there  was  marked  atrophy  of  the  anterior  roots  of  a  certain 
number  of  spinal  nerves.  In  1  case  both  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves  were 
healthy,  bat  there  existed  disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  6  cases 
the  cord  was  found  diseased  when  examined  microscopically,  though  it 
^>peared  sound,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  naked  eye.  Lastly,  in  7  cases  the 
oord  appeared  to  the  unaided  senses  palpably  softened  and  disorganized." 
The  cases  examined  by  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke  are  brought  forward  to  show 
that  where  the  lesions  of  the  cord  are  not  coarse  enough  to  be  seen  by  the 
unaided  eye,  the  microscope  may  detect  molecular  changes.  The  late  Dr. 
Razire  (Trousseau's  Clinical  Lectures^  vol.  i,  p.  305),  remarks  that  of  the 
three  eases  examined  by  Mr.  Clarke,  one  alone  seems  to  have  been  a  clear 
and  ondoubted  case  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  that  however 
valuable  and  interesting  the  results  arrived  at  may  be,  they  yet  cannot 
be  said,  when  his  cases  are  criticaUy  examined,  to  have  settled  the  ques- 


*  [Heiiher  Dr.  Meryon't  nor  Dr.  Roberts's  views  are  exactly  stated  in  the  text. 
Iditors  addiUon.] 
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tion  at  issue — ^whether  this  affection  is  due  to  disease  of  the  gray  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  negative  evidence  in  support  of  the  views  of  Do- 
cheune,  Oppenheimer,  Hasse,  Merjon,  Eisenmann,  Friedreich,  Friedburgi 
Cohn,  that  the  cord  is  not  initially  at  fault,  is  hardly  more  conclusive. 
Dr.  Meryon,  indeed,  looks  upon  the  affection  as  an  affection  of  the  mus- 
cular system  analogous  to  that  of  the  osseous  system  known  as  rickets, 
and  mentions  an  instance,  in  a  boy  8  years  old,  in  which  the  bones  seemed 
to  participate  in  imperfect  nourishment' of  the  muscles ;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  hinder  the  two  diseases  from  being  coexistent. 

In  1854  Schneevoogt,  of  the  Hague,  published  a  fatal  case  of  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy,  with  the  autopsy,  in  which  he  found  fatty-change 
of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  sympathetic.  In  1864,  Dr.  Jaccoud  examined 
two  cases,  in  which  there  was  the  same  alteration  in  the  external  cervical 
plexus,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  the  filaments  which  anasto- 
mose with  the  cord.  In  all  those  cases  atrophy  of  the  roots  of  the  anterior 
spinal  nerves  existed,  but  the  cord  was  apparently  healthy,  for  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  microscopic  examination.  From  these  cases 
Dr.  Jaccoud  concludes  that  both  the  cause  and  anatomical  character  of 
this  disorder  are  in  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  supposed 
to  preside  over  nutrition — ^the  great  sympathetic  (Legons  de  Clinique 
Medicale^  Paris,  1867).  This  pathogenetic  view  is  ably  argued  by  Dr. 
Jaccoud,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  case-histories  of  the  affection, 
and  analogy,  go  to  suppoit  it,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  exten- 
sive observations  in  this  direction  have  not  been  made.  In  two  cases, 
however,  reported  by  Landry  and  Baillon,  some  years  ago,  where  the  sym- 
pathetic was  examined,  no  apparent  disease  was  found.  Barwinkel,  Ke- 
mak,  and  Benedikt,  have  for  many  years  insisted  upon  this  pathogeny  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  but  their  hypothesis  was  unsupport^  by 
anatomical  facts.  Trousseau  would  seem  to  also  favor  this  view,  though 
on  purely  theoretical  grounds.  He  says :  "  A  careful  study  of  this  disease 
does  not  allow  me  to  group  it  with  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  yet  I  dare 
not  say  that  it  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  muscles.  It  is  infinitely  prob- 
able that  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  which  accompany  the  terminal  and 
muscular  branches  of  the  arterial  tree,  are  so  modified  in  their  functions 
as  deeply  to  disturb  the  nutritive  phenomena  over  which  they  preside  " 
{I.  r.,  p.  302).  Dr.  William  Roberts,  in  his  excellent  article  already  re- 
ferred to,  writes :  "  The  opinion  seems  to  be  steadily  gaining  ground,  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  special  set  of 
organic  nerves,  having  upward  connections  with  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
and  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  which  are  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
central  connections  of  the  motor  nerve-fibres  of  the  same  muscles.  As- 
suming the  existence  of  such  nutritive  centres,  all  the  clinical  phenomena 
of  wasting  palsy,  and  the  various  findings  of  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tions admit  of  easy  explanation,  on  the  supposition  that  these  centres,  or 
some  of  their  ganglionic  connections,  are  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease. 
And  the  numerous  associations  and  complications  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  other  hypothesis  "  (/.  r.,  p.  179).] 

The  disease  has  been  observed  to  follow  cases  of  fever  and  sun- 
stroke, severe  falls,  and  blows  on  the  back  of  the  head  or  spine ;  and 
it  is  well  to  ol>eerve  in  all  cases  whether  or  not  the  brain  has  re- 
ceived any  accidental  shock ;  and  it  is  probable  that  several  distinct 
diseases  have  been  described  u!ider  the  name  of  "  wasting  palsy " 
(W.  T.  Qairdnek). 

Treatment  of  wastivg  palsy ^  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Roberts,  appears 
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to  be  chiefly  hygienic — namelv,  methodical  exercise  and  douche  baths^ 
or  cold  mineral  baths  ;  so  also  tkemud  or  stdphur  baths^  and  galvanism. 
FrictionSj  with  stimulating  liniments  (sach  as  camphor  liniment), 
are  also  favorably  Sj^ken  of.  Localized  electricity^  in  the  form 
known  as  "  Faradization,"  has  been  highly  spoken  of  (Duchennb, 
Gross,  Mbybr,  Roberts,  Althaus).  "  Faradization  "  consists  in  the 
employment  of  the  electricity  of  the  induced  or  secondary  current 
in  the  helix  round  the  magnet,  originally  discovered  by  Faraday. 
It  oueht  to  be  practised  at  least  three  times  a  week^  for  from  Jive  to 
ten  minutes  eacn  time^  and  continued  at  least  a  month  before  it  is 
given  up,  if  negative  results  are  only  obtained.  Every  muscle  ought 
to  be  Faradized  in  a  special  manner,  according  as  it  has  suffered 
more  or  less  in  its  electric  contractility  and  nutrition.  The  power 
of  the  current  ought  never  to  be  strong.  When  the  sensibility  of 
the  muscle  returns,  the  intensity  of  the  current  may  be  diminished. 
Its  application  should  never  be  protracted  beyond  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  the  most,  one  minute,  on  an  average,  being  allowed  to 
each  muscle,  or  distributed  over  several  at  a  time. 

Volta-electric  machines  are  made  for  medical  purposes  by  Messrs. 
Stohrer,  of  Dresden.  Magneto-electric  machines  are  to  be  got  from 
most  of  our  philosophical  instrument  makers.  The  apparatus  for 
applying  a  continuous  current,  as  modified  by  Dr.  Althaus,  is  to  be 
obtamea  of  Messrs.  Legendre  &  Morin,  of  Paris  [and,  a  more  recent 
one,  of  Weiss,  of  London]. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  turns  out,  as  the  searching  examinations 
of  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke  would  tend  to  show,  that  these  forms  of 
progressive  paralysis  or  "  wasting  palsy  "  are  always  associated  with 
disease  of  tne  spinal  cord,  the  efforts  of  treatment  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  directed  to  that  part  of  the  cord  corresponding  to 
the  connections  of  the  nerves  with  the  site  of  lesions — the  line  of 
treatment  to  be  pursued  being  determined  by  the  general  symp- 
toms. 

[If  this  disorder  is,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  one  of  nutritional 
deterioration,  the  treatment  should  be  constitutional,  and  a  general 
restorative  one,  on  the  principles  already  insisted  on,  be  employed.  Local 
means  can  only  be  helpful.  The  late  Dr.  Bazire  says :  "  I  have  seen  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  treatment,  the  administration  of  preparations  of  iron  and  of 
cod-liver  oil,  together  with  localized  Faradization,  in  some  instances  arrest 
the  disease  for  awhile,  by  improving  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body" 
(/.  c,  p.  801).  Jakob  has  published  a  case  of  cure  by  this  treatment 
(1866).  Dr.  Meryon  speaks  favorably  of  arsenic,  and  Dr.  Hetzlar,  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  says  that  he  has  cured  several  cases  with  sulphur  baths. 
Two  cases  are  reported  by  Taylor  in  which  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium 
was  followed  by  much  improvement  {Med.  Times  and  Oaz.^  1863) ;  and 
Niepce  (1853)  and  Rodet  (1859)  have  each  rei>orted  successful  issues  after 
the  use  of  this  drug,  but  in  these  cases  there  was  coexisting  constitutional 
ayphilis. 

I>r.  Roberts  says:  "The  most  effective  remedy  is,  undoubtedly,  gal> 
▼anism."  With  regard  to  localized  Faradization,  Duchenne  and  Gos,  of 
Moscow,  speak  hopefully  of  its  influence,  and  Dr.  Roberts  is  convinced 
that  it  rarely  fkils  of  some  good  effect  when  perseveringly  employed,  and 
be  mentions  a  case  where,  after  the  daily  application  of  the  secondary 
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current,  complete  arrest  of  the  disease  had  followed,  and  continaed  to 
last  six  years  afterwards.  The  application  of  the  constant  carrent, — the 
positive  electrode  being  placed  in  the  region  of  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
and  the  negative  electrode  upon  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions  of 
the  spine — have,  in  the  hands  of  Remak  and  Benedikt,  been  followed  by 
long  amelioration,  if  not  by  a  positive  cure  (see  Translation  by  the  editor 
of  Lectures  on  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders  by  the  Application  of 
the  Constant  Galvanic  Current^  by  Dr.  Remak,  New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  iii,  1866;  and  Elektr other apie^  von  Dr.  Moritz  Benedikt,  1868). 
The  rational  use  of  galvanism  in  this  affection,  if  the  views  of  its  pa- 
thogeny taken  in  this  article  are  correct,  would  seem  to  be  the  conjoined 
or  alternate  employment  of  both  the  constant  and  faradaic  currents,  to 
secure  the  general  and  local  effect  of  each,  along  with  the  constitutional 
treatment  already  indicated. 

The  cramps  and  nerve-pains  may  be  controlled,  or  bettered,  by  warm 
alkaline  baths,  rest,  Indian  hemp,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia.1 


PROGRESSIVE  LOCOMOTOR  ATAXY— Syn.,  PROGRESSIVE  MOTORIAL 

ASYNERGIA.* 

French  £q.,  Ataxic  locomoiriee  progressive;  German  £q.,  ROehenmarks  L&hmung^ 
Tabes  Dorsalis,  Progressive  spinal  paralysie^  Degenerative  Airopkie  der  apinaUn 
hinter strange. 

Definition. — A  pecvliarform  of  apparent  paralysis^  characterized  hy 
unsteady  and  disorderly  muscular  movements^  but  with  muscular  power 
entire,  and  more  or  less  progressive  loss  of  the  facidty  of  co-ordinating 
power  {voluntary  and  instinctive).  There  is  sometime  temporary  diplo- 
pia^ with  uneq  ual  contraction  of  the  pupils.  The  course  of  the  disease  is 
slowly  progressive  ;  and  the  anatomical  lesion  is  generally  a  degeneration 
of  the  posterior  columns  and  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves^  and  sometimes  with  peripheral  structure-change  in 
the  cranial  nerves ;  and  chiefly  the  second^  thirds  and  sixth  pairs,  in 
cases  where  the  sight  is  affected. 

Pathology. — The  disease  is  one  of  middle  life ;  most  common  in  the 
prime  of  life,  between  thirty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age ;  it  is  very 
rare  in  j^outh  or  old  age.  It  is  also  more  frequent,  in  a  very  large 
proportion,  in  males  than  females. 

The  essential  anatomical  lesions  are  found  in  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  the  pe- 
ripheral extremities  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and,  exceptionally,  in  those 
of  the  extremities.  The  membranes  of  the  cord  are  generally  un- 
aftected  or  merely  congested  ;  sometimes  thickened  posteriorly  by 
exudations,  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  posterior  sarfie^  of 
the  cord.  The  degeneratio!!  and  atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord  cause  the  cord  to  seem  flat  in  its  antero-posterior  diam- 
eter. The  posterior  median  fissure  is  eftaeed  or  marked  only  by  a 
vrhitish  line.  The  degeneration  consists  of  an  atrophy  with  disin- 
tegration of  the  nerve-fibres  (gelatiniform  degeneration  of  Cm- 

^■^— ^— ^■^^— — ^^^^^"^  ■  ^    ■       '  ^^M^M^  ■    ^  ■!     I  ».-■-—  ■■.■■■  M        ■  »  I  ,  ^^M^M^— ^^M^,^— ^^^^^^—1 ^^^.^^^^^^^.^^^^ 

*  From  «,  privativei  and  a-uttfyt^^  joint-work,  co-operation  (Bazirk)  ;  and  Dr.  Mer- 
edith Clymer  suggests  motorial  in  place  of  locomotor. 
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veilhier  and  Virchow),  with  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue, 
giving  to  the  columns  a  gray  transparent  aspect.  Corpora  amylacea 
are  found  embedded  in  the  connective  tissue.  The  bloodvessels  which 
traverse  the  columns  are  loaded  on  their  external  coats,  and  sur- 
rounded to  a  variable  depth  with  oil  globules  and  granules  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  The  dorso-lurmar  region  of  the  cord  is  the  most  constant 
site  of  lesion,  which  may  involve  one  or  two  inches,  to  nearly  the 
whole  extent ;  and  may  extend  in  depth  to  the  surface  of  the  lateral 
columns,  and  occasionally  even  along  the  edges  of  the  anterior  col- 
umns. Localized  areas  of  some  widely-spread  degeneration  have 
even  affected  the  extremities  of  the  posterior  cornua  and  deeper 
parts  of  the  gray  substance  (Lockhart  Clarke,  Lancet,  June  10, 1865). 
The  posterior  nerve-roots,  both  within  the  cord  and  after  leaving  its 
substance,  are  similarly  involved  in  the  degeneration,  and  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  disease  in  the  cord  seems  to  indicate  a  central 
commencement  advancing  to  the  periphery ;  but  in  the  cerebrum 
the  phenomena  indicate  an  opposite  course — namely,  aftection  of  the 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  nerve,  travelling  ix>  the  centres.  From  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve  it  has  advancea  as  far  as  the  corpora  genicvlata,  and 
even  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  eighth  pair  seems  the  only 
cranial  nerve  that  has  not  yet  been  implicated.  The  condition  of 
the  sympathetic  is  unknown. 

These  anatomical  lesions  (so  exactly  limited  to  the  posterior  col- 
umns of  the  cord,  and  the  roots  issuing  therefrom)  by  no  means  ac- 
count for  all  the  symptoms  which  are  clinically  recognized  as  dis- 
tinctive of  this  disease.  The  nature  of  the  peculiarly  characteristic 
gait  is  sometimes  referred  for  explanation  to  the  loss  of  the  ^^  mu&- 
eular  sense  "  of  Bell,  or  the  loss  of  "  sense  of  muscular  activity  "  of 
Gterdy.  The  incoordination  is  essentially  a  reflex  disorder ;  and  the 
lesions  involve  the  coordinating  centres  (posterioi^  column  of  spinal 
cord)  of  certain  muscular  acts,  such  as  walking  and  standing.  Some 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  suggest  involvement  of  the  sympa- 
thetic— e.g.j  the  vesical  phenomena,  also  the  phenomena  of  irregular 
contractions  of  the  pupils,  and  their  becoming  dilated  during  parox- 

{rsnis  of  pain,  or  when  the  legs  or  arms  are  pricked  or  pinched,  with 
ocal  perspiration  increased  in  some  parts  only  of  the  skin,  e.g.,  fore- 
head, palms  of  hands,  and  fingers*  (Bazire). 

The  disease,  then,  is  a  peculiar  one  of  the  nervous  system,  com- 
mencing insidiously  with  evidence  of  disorder  of  some  of  the  cra- 
nial nerves,  perversion  of  sensibility  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
ultimately  giving  place  to  incoordination  of  motion — always  asso- 
ciated with  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  posterior  nerve-roots,  but  without  loss  of  muscular  power 
or  impairment  of  the  intellect.  The  connecting  links  between  the 
initial  disorders  of  the  cranial  nerves  (advancing  centrically)  and 


*  IMUUtion  of  the  pupil  is  known  to  result  from  disease  of  the  /Atr<f  cranial  nerve 
or  ita  roota ;  section  or  lesion  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  cervical  portion  ;  intra-verte- 
brml  section  of  the  two  upper  dorsal  nerYe^,  followed  by  irritation  of  tKe peripheral  ende 
tff  ik4  cut  roots. 
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the  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  (progressing  peripherally)  have  not 
yet  been  made  out. 

In  addition  to  these  characteristic  post-mortem  lesions,  there  is 
evidence  during  life,  both  at  the  commencement  and  throughout 
the  course  of  the  disease,  of  localized  congestions,  expressed  by 
rachalgia  and  spinal  tenderness. 

Symptoms. — Tne  outset  of  the  disease  is  insidious  and  slow.  Pains, 
generally  ascribed  to  rheumatism  or  neuralgia,  first  attract  atten- 
tion, particularly  in  damp  weather.  These  pains  may  be  fixed  and 
aching,  or  darting,  piercing,  and  transitory.  Afiections  of  the 
second^  third ^ffth^  ana  sixth  pairs  of  cranial  nerves,  sometimes  with 
headache,  giving  rise  to  imperfect  or  double  vision,  strabismus,  or 
contractions  of  the  pupil,  or  dilatations,  or  deafness,  are  also  insid- 
ious phenomena  which  may  attract  early  notice.  These  several 
phenomena  generally  appear  at  different  times  and  singly,  although 
sometimes  several  together;  and,  after  persisting  for  some  time, 
may  pass  away.  Weakness  in  some  of  the  limbs  may  supervene, 
but  no  actual  paralysis.  Another  distressing  harbinger  of  the  dis- 
ease is  incontinence  of  urine,  associated  with  spermatorrhoea  during 
the  night,  with  a  great  proclivity  to  sexual  congress,  which  is  no 
mere  impotent  desire,  but  results  in  effective  sexual  intercourse. 
But  after  a  period  (of  perhaps  two  years)  the  emissions  on  sexual 
intercourse  become  hasty,  and  a  gradual  loss  of  sexual  desire  and 
the  power  of  erection  supervenes.  The  bladder  becomes  irritable. 
Constipation  is  occasional  when  the  pains  are  severe,  and  it  always 
aggravates  them.  Transient  tickling  sensations  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  lips,  nose,  cheeks,  forehead,  with 
occasional  numbness  of  the  feet  and  arms,  and  the  peculiar  feelings 
of  so-called  "pins  and  needles,  as  if  they  were  asleep."  After 
another  long  interval  (say  of  two  more  years),  undue  fatigue  after 
walking  is  experienced :  the  legs  give  way  under  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  there  is  a  sensation  as  if  the  patient  walked  on  a  spring- 
board and  could  not  keep  his  balance.  Tnese  feelings  may  disappear 
and  return ;  and  eventually  cutaneous  hyperfesthesia  or  neuralgia 
of  the  skin  (one  side  of  the  scrotum,  testicle,  buttock,  or  external 
part-  of  thigh),  always  unilateral,  supervenes. 

Motorial  incoordination  may  not  come  on  till  after  a  period  of 
several  years  (four  or  five)  of  suffering  from  such  nervous  symptoms. 
The  pains  then  occur  very  irregularly,  and  last  from  a  few  hours  to 
many  days.  At  times  they  dart  from  limb  to  limb,  or  from  one 
part  of  a  limb  to  another ;  or,  fixing  on  a  small  circumscribed  spot, 
they  give  a  boring,  gnawing,  or  tearing  sensation.  The  pains  leave 
behind  them  a  stiffness  and  soreness  of  the  part.  There  may  be 
atrophy  of  the  optic  disc,  with  contracted  pupil;  cutaneous  anaes- 
thesia of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  legs,  forearms,  and  lips ;  and  tactile 
sensibility  seems  slowly  conducted  to  the  sensory  centre.  Reflex 
movements  are  not  excited  by  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet.  A 
painful  feeling  of  constriction,  as  if  by  a  tight  band,  is  sometimes 
experienced  round  the  body ;  and  the  sensation  of  "  bearing  down," 
in  the  perineum  and  rectum,  with  constipation,  prevails.  The 
bladder  imperfectly  empties  itself,  and  cannot  retain  the  urine  aft^r 
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experienciog  the  desire  to  void  it.  The  desire  to  pass  it  is  frequent 
and  imperative,  especially  durinff  the  night.  Some  degree  of  pa- 
ralysis of  the  bladder  is  indicated  by  diminished  force  in  the  stream 
of  urine — ^the  jet  is  not  well  arched,  and  drops  dribble  away  after 
the  act  is  believed  to  be  over.  The  urine  sometimes  passes  involun- 
tarily. Sexual  desire  is  eventually  abolished.  The  gait  is  charac- 
teristic The  steps  are  auick,  short,  and  jerking.  The  leg  and 
foot  are  well  lifted  from  the  ground,  but  thev  are  thrown  spasmod- 
ically and  forcibly  forward,  the  whole  limb  being  extenaed.  In 
bringing  the  foot  down,  the  heel  strikes  the  ground  first.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  limbs  are  thrown  involuntarily  to  the  right 
or  left  without  purpose,  and  without  the  power  of  restraining  in 
any  way  their  irregular  movements.  In  walking,  the  eyes  are  kept 
fixed  on  the  legs  ;  and  a  stick  is  used,  over  the  handle  of  which  a 
handkerchief  may  be  placed  to  increase  the  surface  of  contact  re- 
quired by  the  numbness  of  the  hand.  The  muscular  force  remains 
ffood,  so  that  efforts  to  bend  or  extend  a  limb  against  the  will  can 
oe  resisted  with  strength.  Involuntary  jerkings  of  the  limbs  in 
bed  prevent  sleep.  It  is  especially  at  starting  that  the  patient  has 
the  neatest  difiiculty  in  maintaining  equilibrium. 

When  muscular  incoordination  of  the  upper  extremities  super- 
venes, the  fingers  become  numb,  and  objects  are  handled  with  in- 
creasing clumsiness.  The  clothes  cannot  be  buttoned,  nor  small 
things  removed  from  the  pockets  by  the  fingers.  If  the  patient  is 
set  on  his  legs  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  feet  close  together, 
although  he  has  muscular  power  to  stand,  yet  he  cannot  preserve 
his  bo^  from  falling,  or  guide  himself  in  taking  a  few  steps  in  the 
dark  or  with  his  eyes  shut.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  position  of  his 
lower  extremities  except  from  sight. 

The  prolonged  course  of  the  disease  is  characterized  bv  frequent 
natural  pauses  in  its  progress,  sometimes  lasting  for  a  long  time, 
before  its  onward  progress  is  resumed — ^a  point  to  be  home  in  mind 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Electro-muscular  sensibility  is  generally  lessened ;  and  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  there  is  neither  paralysis  of  muscles,  nor 
wasting  of  their  substance,  nor  defective  nutrition  of  the  limbs.  The 
patient  may  be  strong  enough  to  bear  and  to  carry  considerable 
weight ;  so  that  there  is  not  muscular  weakness,  far  less  paralysis, 
in  tne  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  seeming  paralysis  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  peculiar  deficiency  in  the  power  of  co-ordinating 
voluntary  movements.  The  duration  of  the  disease  ranges  from  a 
few  months  to  thirty  years,  with  a  mean  duration  of  seven  years  in 
119  cases  whose  progress  has  been  observed  (Dr.  Clymbr). 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  differential  diag- 
nosis is  between  intracranial  lesion  and  the  peripheric  lesions  of 
the  cranial  nerves  which  characterize  the  commencement  of  pro- 
gressive locomotor  ataxy.  Here  the  ophthalmoscope  becomes  of 
use.  In  the  amaurosis  of  intracranial  disease  there  is  always  evi- 
dence of  recent  or  past  neuritis  of  the  optic  disc ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case  in  this  disease  (II.  Jackson).    Care  must  also  be  taken  not 
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to  confound  the  disease  with  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  ab'eadj 
noticed,  p.  492. 

Prognosis  is  decidedly  unfavorable.  The  lesions  may  remain 
stationary  for  long  periods,  but  recovery  never  takes  place,  and 
eventually  the  disease  progresses  onwards  to  death.  Of  forty- 
three  fatal  cases,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  six  were  lesions 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  with  softening,  hemorrhage,  and 
progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Three  died  of  acute  inflammiation 
of  the  urinary  organs,  and  four  from  extensive  sloughs  over  the 
sacrum.  Thirty  died  during  the  course  of  intercurrent  diseases, 
not  directlv  connected  with  the  motorial  asynergia — ^namely,  thir- 
teen of  pulmonary  consumption,  three  from  typhoid  fever,  four 
from  pneumonia,  others  from  pericarditis  and  dysentery. 

Causes. — The  only  positive  determining  causes  seem  to  be  pro- 
longed exposure  to  damp,  cold,  depression  of  the  nervous  system 
from  insufficient  diet ;  mental  exnaustion,  trouble,  and  anxiety ; 
venereal  excesses,  especially  onanism.  If  there  be  an  hereditary 
history  of  various  nervous  diseases,  motorial  asynergia  may  be  con- 
nected with  those  diseases,  and  ascribed  to  a  common  origin. 

Treatment. — The  intercurrent  localized  congestions  in  the  region 
of  the  spinal  cord  point  to  topical  bloodletting  by  cupping  or 
leeches,  cautiously  employed,  and  perhaps  frequently  repeated; 
with  persistent  counter-irritation  over  the  spine  (by  blisters^  moocm^ 
actual  cauten/y  or  ice\  particularly  over  those  parts  where  there  is 
tenderness  or  pain.  Phosphorus^  in  the  form  of  phosphates  of  metals 
and  saltSj  of  diluted  phosphoric  aeidj  as  a  drink  in  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  water,  of  phosphate  of  soda  as  an  aperient,  may  he  given 
with  benefit.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  as  a  tonic,  and  cod-liver  oil  as  a 
dietetic  agent,  may  also  be  of  use.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next 
the  skin,  and  chills  from  cold  and  damp  carefully  avoided  by  the 
use  of  a  chamois  leather,  close-fitting  jacket  over  the  flannel,  and 
reaching  from  the  height  of  the  clavicles  as  low  as  the  folds  of  the 
nates  behind.  The  diet  ought  to  be  of  the  most  nutritious  ma- 
terials which  the  patient  can  digest.  Cannabis  Indica  and  bellor 
donna  give  the  greatest  relief  to  the  pains. 

So  long  as  there  is  active  local  hypenemia  the  use  of  electricity 
is  hurtful.  Faradization  may  be  of  use  in  restoring  to  some  extent 
sensibility  to  the  skin,  where  local  cutaneous  anaesthesia  has  pre- 
vailed— after  which  patients  seem  to  walk  better  for  a  time ;  but 
when  used  at  all,  electricity  ought  only  to  be  employed  during  the 
pauses  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  then  with  great  caution, 
m  the  form  of  a  constant  current  rather  than  the  induced  current, 
or  Faradization. 

[Recently  the  phosphuret  of  zinc  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Gueneau  de 
Mussy,  and  other  Paris  physicians,  with  advantage,  some  of  the  symp- 
toms having  considerably  lessened  under  its  use.  The  writer  has  lately 
had  some  evidence  of  the  ameliorating  influence  of  ergot  in  this  aflection.] 
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GLOSSO-LABYKOEAL  PARALYSIS— Stm.,  GLOSSO-PHARYNGBAL 

PARALYSIS. 

Daflnition. — Diminution  and  svbsequent  loss  of  the  motor  power  of 
the  tongue^  soft  palate^  and  lips^  associated  vnth  structural  changes  in 
the  roots  of  the  motor  nerves  which  supply  the  affeded  muscles.  The 
disease  progresses  always  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Pathology. — Concurrent  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  vocal 
cords,  together  with  the  associated  muscular  movements  of  deglu- 
tition, is  more  or  less  capable  of  explanation  by  the  close  anatomi- 
cal connection  between  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  vagusy  the 
spinal  accessory,  and  the  lingual  nerves.  The  lofwer  rootlets  of  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve  (forming  the  external  branch)  arise,  in  com- 
mon with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the  cervical  and 
brachial  region,  from  the  anterior  ^ray  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord  ;  while  the  upper  rootlets  (forming  the  internal  branch)  have 
a  totally  difiTerent  and  a  double  origin — one  from  a  special  nucleus 
continuous  with  that  of  the  pneumogastric  behina  the  central 
canal,  and  the  other  from  the  proper  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal, 
in  front  of  the  canal.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal  seem 
to  take  their  origin  from  the  spinal  accessory  nucleus  (Logkhart 
Clarke,  Scale's  Archiv.,  No.  3). 

The  constant  anatomical  lesion  in  the  paralysis  under  consider- 
ation is  atrophy  of  the  motor  roots  of  these  nerves^  sometimes  extending 
to  the  anterior  roots  of  several  of  the  upper  spinal  nerves,  attended  with 
more  or  less  paralysis  of  limbs  and  incipient  muscular  atrophy. 

Glosso-pharyngeal  paralysis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
are  founa  to  be  attended  with  the  same  nerve-lesions — nameljr, 
atrophy  of  motor  roots  of  nerves,  cranial  as  well  as  spinal ;  and  in 
all  patients  suffering  at  first  from  glosso-pharyngeal  paralysis  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  paralysis  to  become  general  (Trousseau).  Grad- 
ual disappearance  of  the  nerve-elements,  and  proliferation  of  connec- 
tive-tissue from  the  neurilemma,  are  the  characteristic  anatomical 
lesions  at  the  roots  of  the  affected  nerves. 

Symptoms. — ^The  earliest  and  most  noticeable  are  those  which  are 
due  to  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate,  and  the 
lips,  those  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx  becoming  implicated  at  a 
later  period.  The  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  disease 
are  so  characteristic  that,  according  to  Trousseau,  there  is  no  other 
identical  affection  in  the  whole  range  of  nosology.  Embarrassment 
of  speech  first  attracts  attention.  The  tongue  seems  less  supple, 
and  the  utterance  becomes  more  and  more  thick.  The  food  is  apt 
to  lodge  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek,  the  cause  of  this  being 
dilTereut  from  that  which  obtains  in  Bell's  paralysis.  In  such 
facial  paralysis  it  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  buccinator  muscle  ;  here 
it  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  tongue  being  more  or  less 
paralytic,  awkward,  and  incapable  at  the  tip,  the  patient  is  obliged 
to  use  his  fingers  to  remove  the  food  from  between  the  teeth  and 
the  cheek,  and  so  replace  it  on  the  tongue.  Pronunciation  of  cer- 
tain words  is  made  through  the  nose.    The  vowels  o  and  u  cannot 
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be  properly  sounded,  on  account  of  the  deficient  contractility  of  the 
orbicularis  oris  muscle.  Saliva  is  apt  to  dribble  from  the  lips  and 
corners  of  the  mouth.  The  paralysis  continuing  to  progress,  the 
tongue  at  last  lies  motionless  in  the  hollow  of  the  moutn,  behind 
the  lower  teeth.  Its  apex  and  base  are  equally  motionless,  and 
not  a  word  can  be  articulated.  The  shape  of  the  tongue  is  also 
altered.  It  has  sunk  down  in  the  centre,  presenting  a  hollow  in 
the  middle  line,  with  its  edges  raised.  The  soft  palate  also  droop, 
and  the  tip  of  the  uvula  rests  upon  the  tongue,  and  is  generally 
callous  or  insensible  to  irritants.  The  first  stage  of  deglutition  thus 
becomes  impossible.  The  morsels  are  swallowed  by  holding  the  head 
backwards,  and  facilitating  their  eliding  down  by  fluids.  Sometimes 
onljr  a  small  quantity  of  tne  food  gets  into  the  oesophagus,  the  re- 
mainder being  propelled  upwards  through  the  moutn  and  nostrils, 
and  sometimes  small  portions  of  food  will  find  their  way  into  the 
larynx,  causing  great  distress.  The  appetite  remaining  good,  but 
swallowing  being  thus  impossible,  constant  hunger  aggravates  the 
distress  (Trousseau). 

Excessive  weakness  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  soon  super- 
added to  these  already  serious  symptoms.  The  walls  of  the  chest 
and  the  diaphragm  scarcely  move.  If  the  patient  be  asked  to  blow 
out  a  candle,  he  cannot  do  it.  The  flame  will  be  scarcely  agitated 
b^  his  utmost  eftbrts  to  blow  upon  it.  Coughing  is  equally  ineffi- 
cient ;  so  that  if  catarrh  should  supervene,  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  expelling  the  increased  secretion  of  mucus.  Asphyxia  is  thus 
apt  to  prove  fatal.  The  heart's  action  becomes  abnormally  rapid, 
but  fever  does  not  exist.  The  body-temperature  tends  to  sink  be- 
low the  normal,  and  betokens,  with  the  other  phenomena,  the  im- 
perfect oxygenation  of  the  blood.  General  debility  now  makes 
rapid  progress,  and  the  patient  rather  inclines  to  remain  in  bed, 
sitting  up  with  his  head  supported  on  pillows,  inclined  to  one  side 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  saliva  flowing  away  which  he  is  now 
unable  to  swallow.  Sleep  is  disturbed  by  paroxysms  of  suftbcation, 
and  death  is  apt  to  ensue  suddenly  by  cessation  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion, unaccompanied  by  pain  or  noise  (Trousseau). 

Diagnosis. — Prom  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  intellect  of  the  patient  remaining  perfectly  clear ; 
and  the  gravity  of  the  complaint  impresses  itself  on  the  mind. 
The  convulsive  movements  of  the  lips  are  also  absent.  In  cases  of 
hemiplegia,  the  palsy  is  unilateral.  In  double  facial  paralysis — a 
rare  aftection — the  movements  of  the  tongue  are  free,  and  deglu- 
tition remains  efficient,  all  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  paralyzed, 
so  that  expression  is  as  blank  and  fixed  as  marble,  the  patient 
laughs  or  cries  as  if  from  behind  a  mask  (Duchenne);  but  in  glosso- 
laryngeal  paralysis  the  lower  part  of  the  face  alone  remains  mo- 
tionless. 

Prognosis  is  unfavorable.  The  disease  has  always  proved  fatal. 
Its  progress  is  generally  rapid  and  continuous.  From  three  to  six 
months  it  may  not  seem  to  make  so  rapid  a  progress  as  it  does  later ; 
but  as  soon  as  deglutition  becomes  imperfect,  death  is  rapid. 

Treatment. — Faradization  is  of  doubtful  efficacy  at  the  commence- 
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ment,  but  gives  relief  at  the  later  periods,  by  temporarily  restoring 
function  to  the  affected  muscles,  to  the  lessening  of  the  trouble  of 
deglutition,  and  by  exciting  the  respiratory  acts. 


[PROGRESSIVE  GENERAL  PARESIS.— GENERAL  PARESIS.— 
GENERAL  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  INSANE. 

JjATIV^  Dementia  Paralytica.     Yrkvcb^  Paralysie  Ofnirale  <U8  Ali^nh ;  Deliredes 
Orandeura,     German,  AUegemeine  ProgreMive  Paralyse  der  Irren, 

(Dr.  Cltmkr.) 

The  first  notice  of  this  disorder  as  a  special  disease  is  by  Bayle  (  TraitSdes 
Maladies  du  Cerveau  et  de  ses  Membranes^  Paris,  1 826).  Calmeil's  classical 
work  (De  la  Paralysie  considerSe  chez  les  AliSnSs^  1826)  was  published 
about  the  same  time,  and  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  symptoms, 
and,  within  certain  limits,  of  the  true  pathogeny  of  the  disorder.  Dr. 
Sankey  has  shown,  however,  that  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  who  wrote  in  1672, 
clearly  described  it  (De  Animd  Brviorum^  cap.  ix,  p.  281).  Requin  (E16- 
mens  de  Paihologie  MSdicale)  has  written  an  excellent  article  upon  it,  and 
aliM)  Baillarger.  The  reader  will  find  the  subject  also  well  treated  of  by 
Dr.  Sankey,  in  his  Lectures  on  Mental  Dtseases^  1866,  and  in  a  compendium 
of  our  present  knowledge  on  the  subject  by  Dr.Westphal,  of  Berlin,  transla- 
ted and  published  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science^  July,  1868.  The  term 
general  paresis  (napttrt^^  relaxation^  want  of  strength)^  has  been  proposed 
and  adopted  by  some  writers  (Ernst  Solomon,  C.  H.  Jones,  Sankey), 
as  preferable  to  that  of  general  paralysis^  actual  motor  paralysis  not  prop- 
erly existing  at  any  time  in  the  disorder,  but  only  muscular  debility. 

This  form  of  progressive  paralysis  is  constantly  met  with  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  believed  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  access  may  be  sudden, 
immediately  preceded  by  intense  energy  of  mind  and  body,  violence  of 
manner,  and  increased  body-temperature  (see  p.  419  ante\  soon  to  be 
followed  by  commencing  imbecility,  and  incipient  paralysis  of  speech  and 
limb  (Blanford).  More  frequently  the  invasion  is  gradual,  the  mental 
feebleness  and  muscular  weakness  being  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract 
attention.  In  whatever  way  it  begins,  however,  when  sufficiently  well- 
marked  to  be  observed,  there  is  a  feeling  of  weariness  of  the  lower' ex- 
tremities, the  patient  becomes  tired  after  little  exertion,  and  has  a  pecu- 
liar gait,  which  is  very  characteristic ;  it  is  walking  to  and  fh>,  without  a 
definite  object — a  kind  of  ^^  pacing  the  deck" — with  a  certain  expression 
of  restlessness  in  it.  As  the  disorder  advances  there  is  more  attention 
paid  to  the  walk,  and  the  patient  moves  with  caution  and  studied  atten- 
tion, looking  neither  to  the  right  or  left,  the  head  poised,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  carefully  kept.  There  is  no  elasticity  in  the  step ;  the  foot  comes 
down  flat  upon  the  ground ;  the  legs  are  thrown  somewhat  apart ;  and  the 
steps  are  short  and  shuffling.  At  the  same  time,  and  often  for  some  time 
before,  hesitancy  in  the  articulation  of  a  word,  or  of  only  a  single  letter, 
particularly  labials,  will  be  noticed,  fVom  want  of  perfect  co-ordination  of 
the  muscles  of  the  lip,  which  are  a  little  tremulous,  and  a  feeling  of  stiff- 
ness in  them  may  be  complained  of.  Later  the  speech  is  drawling  or  mum- 
bling. In  attempting  to  speak,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  oflen  spas- 
modically drawn  down ;  the  head  is  shortly  and  sharply  nodded,  as  if 
to  extricate  a  letter,  the  upper  lip  twitches  or  quivers,  and  the  chin 
purses. 

The  facility  of  articulation  varies  very  much  at  the  beginning  of  an  at- 
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tack,  being  more  clear  and  free  at  one  time  than  at  another,  and  being 
often,  to  a  certain  degree,  under  control,  and  words  thickly  spoken  in  a 
common  tone,  may  be  clearly  enunciated  if  shouted  out.  The  difficulty 
is  progressive,  and  the  speech  soon  becomes  thick  like  that  of  a  drunken 
man,  until  articulation  is  impossible.  If  the  patient  is  asked  to  put  out 
the  tongue,  the  hand  is  often  as  it  were,  involuntarily  raised  towards  the 
head,  the  mouth  only  is  opened,  or  if  the  tongue  is  protruded,  it  is  done 
in  a  jerking  way,  and  it  is  very  tremulous.  When  erect,  the  weight  is  poised 
on  both  legs  equally — ^there  is  no  ^'  standing  at  ease  " ;  the  position  of  the 
arms  and  hands  is  constrained;  sitting  is  square  and  graceless,  the 
head  slightly  pendent,  the  thighs  parallel,  and  the  knees  bent  at  just  a 
right  angle,  each  hand  resting  on  a  knee,  or  on  the  elbow  of  the  chair 
(Sankey).    There  is  a  mask-like,  doughy  expression  of  the  face. 

In  some  cases  the  motor  troubles  last  for  some  time  without  any  men- 
tal disturbance  (Baillarger,  Requin).  Generally,  however,  the  mental 
phenomena  are  perverted  and  the  patient  suffers  under  some  delusion, 
often  of  a  i^eculiar  kind — as  the  idea  of  some  good  fortune,  as  great  wealth, 
high  birth — ^with  exuberant  animal  spirits,  contentment,  and  good  humor, 
except  when  he  is  thwarted  or  contradicted,  which  brings  on  an  outbreak 
of  ungovernable  passion.  There  is  great  fickleness  and  irritability  of 
temper,  and  no  consistency  in  the  views  held  and  expressed  from  day  to 
day.  The  delusion  may  be  of  a  suspicious  character,  with  continual  fear 
of  assassination,  or  of  some  injury.  Settled  deep  melancholy  has  been 
occasionally  noticed.  More  frequently,  when  the  invasion  is  gradual,  the 
mind  slowly  weakens ;  it  cannot  be  steadily  applied ;  there  are  feeble  will 
and  purpose ;  the  memory  is  treacherous ;  words  are  omitted  in  speaking 
.and  in  writing,  or  sentences  repeated ;  and  there  are  fits  of  absence.  The 
pupils  may  be  at  first  contracted,  with  subsequent  irregularity,  the  iris 
not  forming  a  true  circle,  and  the  edge,  occasionally,  folded  in.  The  irides 
may  show  different  degrees  of  excitability  in  contracting  and  dilating, 
or  the  irregularity  may  be  initial.  More  or  less  anaesthesia  probably  ex- 
ists, and  impairment  of  tactile  sensibility ;  the  handwriting  is  altered ; 
needlework  is  clumsily  done ;  there  is  more  or  less  fumbling ;  a  thread  is 
seized  with  difficulty,  and  then  dropped ;  indeed  all  acts  of  delicate  ma- 
nipulation requiring  a  keen  sense  of  touch  are  imperfectly  executed.  Pa- 
tients fall  about,  and  knock  themselves,  without  apparently  feeling  pain, 
and  later  pass  their  hands  clumsily  over  their  faces,  or  pull  their  features 
(Sankey). 

In  the  first  and  second  stages  the  appetite  and  digestion,  as  a  rule,  are 
good,  and  the  patient  has  the  appearance  of  being  well-nourished. 

The  body-temperature  of  general  paralysis  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  T. 
S.  Clouston  {Journal  of  Mental  Science^  April,  1868).  Of  14  cases  in 
every  stage  of  the  disease,  ten  observations  being  taken  in  each,  the 
average  mean  of  the  morning  temperature  was  97.37  ^\  and  of  the  evening 
temperature  98^ — a  difference  of  .7^.  The  temperature  is  high  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  disorder,  lower  in  the  second,  and  again,  usually,  very 
high  in  the  third  stage.  The  -  evening  temperature  is  most  increased  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  morning  in  the  third  stage,  and  least  in  the 
second  stage : 

Morning.  Krenlnf. 

UtsUge, 96.6 97.62 

l8t  stage, 98.0 98.14 

8d  stage, 99.6 99.9 

8d  stage, 98.5 100.7 

8d  stage  (moribund),     .     .     .  102.6 103.6 
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After  the  disorder  has  continued  for  some  time,  epileptiform  and  apo- 
plectiform attacks  are  apt  to  happen. 

Its  march  is  from  bad  to  worse,  but  not  always  steadily  progressive, 
as  there  are  often  remissions  in  the  symptoms,  leading  to  deceptive  hopes 
of  recovery,  though  the  irritability  of  temper  and  weakness  of  memory 
rarely  improve ;  but  after  any  mental  effort  the  symptoms  recur  with  in- 
creased severity,  and  there  is  a  gradual  decline  of  bodily  and  mental 
power,  ending  in  complete  imbecility  and  paralysis.  The  excito-motory 
system  becomes  gradually  affected,  the  first  evidence  being  imperfect 
deglutition,  the  mouth  being  filled  and  the  food  kept  there,  or  rolled 
from  side  to  side.  It  may  get  impacted  in  the  pharynx,  or  fall  into  the 
Uur3mx,  and  choke  the  patient.  The  conjunctiva  is  covered  with  secre- 
tion, and  its  vessels  are  turgid.  Keflex  action  is  weakened,  shown  by  the 
want  of  muscular  contraction  on  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Electro- 
irritability  of  the  muscles  is  lessened  or  absent  (Duohenne,  Brierre  de 
Boismont).  The  power  of  utterance  is  lost,  or  is  very  imperfect ;  the  face 
is  stupid  or  vacant ;  there  are  constant  muscular  twitchings,  with  restless- 
ness, even  when  the  sufferer  is  lying  on  his  back.  A  propensity  to  gather 
up  the  bedclothes  and  roll  them  over,  is  very  common  in  the  third  stage. 
All  instinct  of  decency  is  lost.     The  special  senses  are  impaired  or  gone. 

Death  may  happen  from  exhaustion,  asphyxia, — when  the  respiratory 
mnscles  are  invaded, — meningeal  apoplexy,  during  an  epileptiform  seizure, 
or  from  some  intercurrent  disease  or  accident. 

Calmeil  asserts  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  to  be  thirteen  months, 
and  Esquirol  says  few  who  are  afflicted  with  it  survive  three  years  ;  but  it 
undoubtedly  may  last  much  longer. 

Causes. — Patients  already  suffering  from  insanity  do  not  seem  liable  to 
this  affection ;  the  mental  trouble  is  coincident  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the 
motory-paretic  disorder.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  prime  of  life,  when  the 
mind  and  body  are  in  the  fulness  of  their  vigor,  the  most  common  period 
being  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  rarely  met  with  under  twenty- 
five,  seldom  after  sixty,  and  never  after  seventy  years.  Males  are  much 
more  liable  to  it  than  females ;  according  to  Blanford,  in  the  proportion 
of  50  to  15.  It  is  said  never  to  be  met  with  among  women  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  The  degree  of  liability  is  1.  Males  of  the  lower  classes;  2.* 
Males  of  the  upper  classes ;  3.  Females  of  the  lower  classes ;  4.  Females  of 
the  upper  classes.  Dr.  Sankey  found  hereditary  predisposition  in  14^ 
per  cent.  The  causes  would  seem  to  be,  prolonged  over  brain-work,  probh 
ably  combined  with  sexual  excesses.  Dr.  Sankey  says,  of  those  affected 
with  it,  we  find  chiefly  such  who  have  led  a  fast  life — reckless  imprudent 
individuals,  swayed  through  life  by  their  lusts  and  passions. 

Prognosis. — Death  is  the  common  termination.  Baillarger  has  collected 
nine  cases  of  recovery,  but  some,  at  least,  are  of  doubtful  nature.  When 
the  issue  is  happy,  Dr.  Sankey  says  that  the  patients  have  apparently 
been  cured  by  critical  formation  of  boils,  or  of  abscesses.  Dr.  W.  Domett 
Stone  has  reported  in  full  an  authentic  case  of  this  affection  in  the  second 
stage,  which  got  well,  under  abstinence  from  mental  work,  good  diet, 
constant  exercise,  varied  amusement,  diversion  of  the  mind,  and  a  restor- 
ative drug  treatment — iron,  cod-liver  oil,  phosphorus,  nux  vomica,  &c. 
(The  Lancet,  February,  1867.) 

Diagnosis. — Progressive  general  paresis  has  some  symptoms  in  common 
with  1.  Progressive  muscular  atrophy;  2.  Lead  and  mercurial  poisoning; 
8.  Some  forms  of  palsy  from  cerebral  and  spinal  disease ;  and  4.  Chronic 
alcoholism.  From  the  three  first,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  absence 
of  characteristic  phenomena,  particularly  the  special  form  of  mental 
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trouble,  should  prevent  an  error  of  diagnosis.  In  chronic  alcoholism  the 
diagnosis  is  sometimes  more  difficult  in  respect  especially  to  the  motor 
troubles,  particularly  if  the  two  affections,  as  it  may  be,  are  coexistent. 
In  chronic  alcoholism  hallucinations  are  constantly  present,  but  are  rare 
or  wanting  in  progressive  paresis.  The  delusions  in  the  one  are  a  dread 
of  some  persecution  or  bodily  harm,  with  a  tendency  to  suicide,  and  a 
sense  of  shame  and  degradation,  and  timidity;  in  the  other  elation,  a  joy- 
ous state  of  mind,  extravagant  notions  (monomanie  des  grandeurs) — con- 
stant mental  depression  in  chronic  alcoholism,  and  a  constant  mental  ex- 
altation, at  least  in  the  first  two  stages,  in  progressive  general  paresis. 
The  tremor  of  the  upper  extremities  in  dninkards  is  wanting  in  the  pare- 
tic who  suffers  fix>m  incoordination-troubles  in  his  arms  and  hands.  The 
gastric  symptoms  are  widely  different,  the  appetite  in  paresis  being  good, 
and  digestion  excellent.  The  pupils  of  the  paretic  are  irregular ;  in  the 
sufferer  from  chronic  alcoholism  they  are  nearl}'  always  dilated.  Ther- 
mometric  examination  will  also  serve  as  a  diacritic  sign,  the  body-heat 
being  always  high  in  paresis  (see  ante^  p.  50).  The  mask-like  and  stolid 
expression  of  &ce  of  the  confirmed  drunkard  resembles  very  much  that 
of  the  subject  of  general  palsy. 

Patho-anatomy. — Griesinger  says:  The  appearances  found  in  para- 
lytic mania  and  dementia  are  more  markedly  characteristic  than  in  any 
form  of  mental  disease.  Yet  though  coarse  structural  alterations  of  the 
brain  substance — as  discoloration,  hardening,  &c. — are  frequent,  still  they 
are  not  constant,  but  vary  in  kind  in  different  cases,  and  no  essential 
morbid  gross  lesion  seems  to  have  been  as  yet  made  out. 

According  to  the  microscopical  observations  of  Dr.  Franz  Meschede,* 
this  disease  is  a  parenchymatous  infiammation  of  the  cortical  structure 
of  the  hemispheres,  beginning  in  the  inner  layer,  and  spreading  from 
thence — a  slow  infiammatory(?)  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  brain- 
cells.  In  acute  cases,  running  a  rapid  course,  there  are  hypersBmia  and 
parenchymatous  swelling  of  the  inner  layer — a  congestive  turgescence 
and  succulence.  The  inner  layer  has  a  bright  red  look,  sometimes  ex- 
tending to  the.  surface,  and  this  is  chiefiy  seen  in  the  anterior  lobes,  on 
the  convexity,  and  temporal  lobes.  The  capillary  network  is  greatly  de- 
veloped, with  points  of  extravasation,  the  vessels  being  tortuous  and  elon- 
gated. In  more  chronic  cases  this  layer  will  appear  dark,  dull,  and  yel- 
lowish ;  its  consistence  is  generally  firmer  than  in  the  normal  state,  owing 
to  the  shrinking  of  the  tissue  on  the  destruction  of  the  cells,  and  from 
condensation  of  the  connective  tissue  and  wasting  of  the  vessels ;  some- 
times it  is  softer.  The  cells  are  in  different  stages  of  degeneration ;  at 
first  turgid  and  swollen,  they  afterwards  appear  as  aggregations  of  fat- 
globules,  with  the  outline  and  nucleus  of  ceils ;  or,  with  half  the  cell  out- 
line, the  rest  being  composed  of  fat  and  pigment  granules ;  or  their  out- 
lines may  be  entirely  lost,  and  they  seem  mere  heaps  of  granules.  These 
researches  confirm  CalmeiPs  theory  of  the  pathogeny  of  the  disease,  as 
shown  by  the  name  he  gave  to  it — periencephalite  chronique  diffuse^ — 
and  is  probably  the  right  one,  if  for  the  term  infiammation  one  could  be 
substituted  which  would  indicate  one  of  those  processes  of  degeneration 
which  modify  and  degrade  texture. 

Mr.  J.  Lockhart  Clarke  has  found  in  vertical  sections  of  the  cerebral 


♦  [Virchow*8  Archives,  1865.  Journal  of  Menial  Science,  October,  1866.  Blanford*s 
Lectures  on  Insanity ,  London  Med.  Gaz.  and  Times,  vol.  ii,  1866.]     * 

t  [Calmeil,  De  la  Paralysie  cotisidir^  ckez  les  AliitUSj  1826.  TraUS  des  Maladiei 
InJUunmatoires  du  Cerveau^  1869.] 
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convolutions  of  those  who  have  died  from  general  paresis  a  series  of 
streaks  or  lines  radiating  through  the  white  and  gray  substances  towards 
the  surface;  and  in  sections  hardened  in  chromic  acid  it  is  common  to 
find,  in  the  white  substance  especially,  what  seems  to  be  a  number  of 
vertical  fissures  and  oval  slits,  but  which  under  the  microscope  are  found 
to  contain  bloodvessels  surrounded  by  secondary  sheaths,  first  described 
by  Robin  {Jour,  de  Physiologie^  t.  ii),  which  are  thicker,  darker,  and  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  healthy  brain.  In  the  brain  of  paretics  he  found 
the  hematosin  granules  abundantly  scattered,  or  collected  in  groups. 
Mr.  Clarke  also  insists  on  a  considerable  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
contained  pigment  granules,  which,  in  some  instances,  completely  fill  the 
ceU.  Sometimes  the  cell  loses  its  sharp  contour,  and  looks  like  an  irregu- 
lar heap  of  particles  ready  to  fall  asunder.     (The  Lancet^  vol.  ii,  1866.) 

Dr.  Sankey,  who  has  investigated  the  coarse  and  microscopical  anatomy 
of  this  disorder  with  care,  writes :  ^'  My  own  opinion  is  that  as  yet  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  any  distinct  and  unequivocal  alteration 
in  the  nerve-elements  or  nervous  structure  of  the  brain  in  this  disease. 
I  think  that  Rokitansky's  views  of  excessive  growth  of  connective  tissue 
may  have  a  solid  foundation,  though  the  power  of  demonstrating  them  is 
not  3'et  satisfactory.  •  .  .  My  own  examinations  of  the  capillaries  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  capillaries  of  the  cortical  substance  are  more 
or  less  diseased  in  every  case  of  general  paresis.  .  .  .  The  presence  of 
hyaline  around  the  capillaries,  and  the  frequent  appearance  of  something 
like  fibres  traversing  the  cortical  substance,  appear  to  be  due  to  an  excess 
of  connective  tissue.  ...  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  hypothesis  of 
Bokitansky  and  Wedl  is  correct  relative  to  the  formation  of  connective 
tissue  from  a  material  thrown  out  by  the  capillaries,  viz.,  that  in  the  first 
stage  this  material  is  hyaline  and  afterwards  contracts ;  that  in  contract- 
ing it  throws  the  capillary  into  kinks ;  that  as  it  goes  on  contracting  it 
becomes  less  hyaline,  more  fibrous,  and  at  length  like  a  sheath ;  but  if 
converted  into  fibres  at  all,  it  has  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  fibrous 
condition  of  the  brain-substance  described  by  Rokitansky  "  {Lectures  on 
Mental  Diseases^  p.  174-5-6-7). 

Hatnre — Dr.  Skae  {Ed.  Med,  Jour.,  vol.  v)  says,  "This  disease  may  be 
described  either  as  a  form  of  insanity  complicated  with  general  paralysis, 
or  as  a  general  paralysis  complicated  with  insanity.  Calmeil,  Esquirol, 
Gkorget,  Pinel,  even  Griesinger  and  the  German  school,  look  upon  the 
paretic  symptoms  as  epiphenomena, — a  mode  of  termination  of  mental 
disorder ;  whilst  the  French  authorities  of  the  day  regard  general  paresis 
as  a  distinct  morbid  species."  Dr.  Sankey  thus  sums  up  the  argument 
in  favor  of  the  last  view :  "  I  think  the  evidence  all  tends  to  prove  that 
general  paresis  difiers  essentially  from  other  forms  of  mental  disease ; 
whetlier  we  view  the  symptoms  during  life  or  the  appearances  after  death, 
the  cases  have  well-marked  characters  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  symp- 
toms connected  with  the  mental  functions  are  distinct,  as  also  those  of 
the  bodily  functions ;  the  mode  of  attack  is  distinct ;  the  persons  liable  to 
the  attack,  the  course  and  duration  of  the  phenomena,  all  differ.  The 
morbid  alterations  after  death  have  strongly  marked  characters  also.  .  .  . 
It  is  more  in  accordance  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  call  general 
paresis  a  distinct  species  rather  than  a  variety  of  mental  disease  "  (/.  c,  p. 
183).] 
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[ACUTE  CENTRIPETAL  PARALYSIS— ACUTE  CREEPING  PARALYSIS. 

French,  Paralyaie  Aadndante  Aigue;  Poralyne  Extenao-Frogreuive, 

German,  Acute  AufsUigende  FartUyae, 

(Dr.  Cltmer). 

Another  form  of  general  progressive  paralysis,  unattended,  however, 
with  any  mental  disturbance,  has  been  described  by  OUivier  (d'Angers), 
Cruveilhier,  Landry,  Kussmaul,  Li^gard,  Pidoux,  Duchenne  (de  Bou- 
logne), Levi,  and  others.  Landry  calls  it  aciUe  creeping  paralysis^  from 
its  rapid  progress ;  and  Dr.  Pellegrino  Levif  has  proposed  the  name  of 
Centripetal  or  Acute  Uxtenso  progressive,  Paralysis,  The  celebrated 
Cuvier  perished  by  it. 

Symptoms. — There  is  a  premonitory  period,  lasting  from  a  few  days  to 
several  weeks ;  the  prodromata  are  tingling  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  weari- 
ness after  slight  exertion,  feebleness  of  the  lower  extremities,  and,  some- 
times, heaviness  in  the  head,  and  great  drowsiness  in  the  evening,  but 
no  cephalalgia.  The  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  makes  suddenly 
rapid  progress,  and  there  is  complete  paraplegia.  In  exceptional  cases, 
and  Cuvier^s  was  one  of  them,  the  muscles  of  ^he  pharynx  and  oesoph- 
agus are  initially  attacked,  and  dysphagia  is  the  earliest  symptom.  A 
few  cases  have  been  observed,  in  which  the  upper  extremities  seem  to  have 
been  first  affected.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disorder,  the  arms  be- 
come implicated  soon  after  the  lower  extremities ;  then  the  diaphragm, 
and  other  respiratory  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx ;  dyspnoea 
increases,  the  epigastrium  sinking  during  inspiration ;  there  is  dysphagia, 
the  deglutition  of  solids,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  liquids,  causing  great 
distress.  According  to  Landry  the  motor  system  is  usually  invaded  in 
the  following  order:  1.  The  muscles  of  the  toes  and  feet,  then  the  poste- 
rior muscles  of  the  thigh  and  pelvis,  and  afterwards  the  anterior  and  in- 
ternal muscles  of  the  thigh.  2.  The  muscles  of  the  fingers,  the  hand, 
and  those  of  the  arm  which  arise  from  the  scapula,  and  then  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  forearm.  3.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk.  4.  The  respiratory 
muscles,  and  finally  those  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and«tongue.  These 
symptoms  may  vary  from  day  to  day.  No  pain  in  the  vertebral  column 
is  complained  of,  and  none  is  elicited  by  pressure.  The  muscles  seem  to 
retain  their  sensibility,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  increased.  At  no  period 
of  the  disease  are  there  muscular  spasms,  or  tremor.  Reflex  movement 
is  diminished  or  abolished ;  electro-muscular  contractility  in  some  cases 
would  seem  to  be  unimpaired,  though  Duchenne  declares  that  it  is  always 
abolished,  and  thus  establishes  a  differential  diagnosis  between  this  affec- 
tion and  gei^eral  paralysis  of  the  insane.  General  sensibility  is  some- 
times only  slightly  diminished,  but  never  to  the  extent  of  motility.  The 
special  senses  are  not  at  all,  or  but  slightl}*  affected ;  binocular  diplopia 
was  noted  in  one  case ;  the  speech  is  at  times  a  little  thick,  and  there 
may  he  embarrassment  in  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  but 
there  is  no  accompanying  tremor.  The  intellect  is  good,  and  memory 
unimpaired.  There  arc  anxiety  and  sleeplessness.  Constant  and  obsti- 
nate constipation  is  present,  but  micturition  is  easy.  Decubitus  dorsal, 
with  total  muscular  relaxation  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  pulse  never 
rises  above  100,  and  is  often  less;  the  body-temperature  is  said  to  be 
natural,  but  no  reliable  thermometric  observations  have  yet  been  made ; 
profuse  general  perspirations  are  common. 

The  ordinary  course  of  the  disease  is  rapidly  towards  a  fatal  end, 

♦  lArehives  GhitraleB  de  Midedne^  Feb.,  1866.] 
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death  occurring  by  asphyxia  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles, 
in  from  four  to  ten  days.  Landry  has  reported  one  case  of  recovery 
(1852).  Exceptional  cases  have  been  reported,  presenting  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disorder,  where  there  has  been  a  temporary  arrest  of 
the  symptoms,  with  recurrence  after  several  months,  and  subsequent  fatal 
termination. 

Cantet. — In  16  cases  4  were  females,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  31  years  , 
of  age.     Most  of  the  reported  cases  were  between  20  and  30  years ;  still 
it  has  happened  in  young  children,  and  in  persons  of  over  60  years 
(Causin,  Oaz.  den  Hdp.^  1866).     In  several  cases  it  has  quickly  followed 
sudden  exposure  to  cold  whilst  the  body  was  overheated. 

Of  its  pathogeny  and  morbid  anatomy  we  know  nothing,  the  naked  eye 
and  microscope  failing  to  detect  any  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  brain. 
In  two  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Ed.  Monneret  there  was  considerable  hyper- 
smia  of  the  spinal  cord  {Traite  de  Pathologic  Interne^  t.  i,  p.  193). 

Dr.  Jaccoud  has  lately  (Lemons  de  Clinique  Medicate^  1867)  called  at- 
tention to  another  rare  form  of  progressive  palsy,  which  he  has  called 
Progressive  Nervous  Atrophy  (Atrophie  Nerveuse  Progressive).  Its  ac- 
cess is  sudden,  with  numbness  and  dull  aching  in  the  lower  and  upper 
extremities.  In  a  little  while  the  fingers  become  clumsy,  and  afterwards 
the  hands  and  forearms  are  heavy,  and  motion  is  difficult  or  impossible, 
and  wrist-drop  may  happen.  The  lower  extremities  are  soon  implicated, 
and  the  patient  stumbles,  or  falls  about,  until  he  is  unable  to  walk.  The 
muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  atrophy  rapidly ;  reflex  move- 
ment is  lost ;  and  electro-muscular  contractility  abolished  in  the  affected 
muscles.  Aniesthesia  is  marked  over  the  regions  to  which  the  damaged 
nerves  are  distributed.  In  such  cases  the  brain,  cranial  nerves,  and 
spinal  cord  are  found  healthy,  but  some  of  the  spinal  nerves  at  their  roots 
and  in  their  course  have  undergone  granulo-fatty  degeneration. 

Jaccoud  (1864),  and  Dum^nil,  of  Rouen  (1866),  have  each  reported 
cases  where  the  changes  have  begun  in  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  followed  by  paralysis  ( Contributions  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  des 
paralysies  pSripheriques^  et  de  nevrite  a^cendante^  Oaz,  Heb,  1866).] 


APHASIA. 

I Inability  to  communicate  thouahts^  ideas^  or  names  of 

things^  either  by  words  or  by  writing^  the  intellect  being  more  or  less  per- 
fect otherwise  y  ami  the  organs  of  phonation  free  of  paralysis.  The  affec- 
tion may  be  associated  with  unilateral  paralysis^  or  spasms,  and  be 
subsequent  to  apoplexy.  There  may  be  disease  of  the  third  left  fronted 
eonrotution,  or  in  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  near  to  this  convolu- 
tion, and  various  other  lesions  of  no  constant  kind. 

Pathology — Every  shade  of  deficiency  or  inability  characteristic 
of  this  afiection  is  to  be  met  with,  from  temporary  loss  of  memory 
of  certain  words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  and  their  misuse  in 
conversation,  up  to  persistent  and  complete  inability  to  give  ex- 
pression by  words,  writing,  signs,  or  gestures,  to  thoughts  or  ideas. 
The  non-expression  of  the  names  of  things,  or  the  substitution  of 
wrong  ones,  is  among  the  most  common  forms  of  this  inability. 

"  Hand  me  the to  stir  the ."    "  Poker  "  and  "  fire,"  are  the 

words  which  are  incapable  of  being  spoken.    "  Give  me  my ; 
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you  know,"  pointing  to  his  head.  "  Your  hat  ?  "  "  Yes,  my  hat." 
Many  other  examples  are  given  by  Trousseau.  The  substitution  of 
one  word  for  another  is  another  form  of  this  affection — e.g.^  "  boots" 
for  "  head."  Forgetting  your  own  name,  or  the  name  of  the  person 
you  ffo  to  visit,  is  another  form.  In  another  series  of  cases  there  is 
a  sudden  loss  of  the  general  facultv  of  speech,  without  paralysis  or 
'  incapacity  of  thought.  In  a  third  set  of  cases  there  is  unilateral 
palsy  or  unilateral  spasms ;  and  sometimes  it  occurs  after  an  attack 
of  apoplexy,  or  after  an  attack  of  severe  typhus  or  typhoid  fever. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  thought  or  idea  which  leads  to  verbal 
expression,  as  Dr.  Gairdner  shows,  is  not  absent,  so  that  the  faculty 
i«mamB  of  communicating  by  the  usual  written  signs. 

The  several  theories  of  localization  of  the  brain  lesion  believed 
to  be  present  in  cases  of  aphasia  are  not  capable  yet  of  positive 
demonstration.  The  disorder  may  exist  in  any  of  the  typical  forms, 
and  yet  no  appreciable  change  be  detected  in  any  part  of  the  cere- 
bral substance  or  its  bloodvessels.  The  following  are  the  general 
results  of  diniccd  and  post-mortem  investigation :  (1.)  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  aphasia  the  peculiar  inability  of  speech  is  asso- 
ciated with  unilateral  palsy,  indicating  disease  of  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebrum.  (2.)  In  numerous  cases,  but  not  in  all,  there  is 
disease  of  the  third. left  frontal  convolution  of  the  cerebrum,  or  in 
the  left  anterior  lobe,  very  near  to  this  convolution.  (3.)  The  whole 
of  this  convolution  and  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  may  be 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed,  and  yet  no  loss  of  speech  has  been 
observed.  (4.)  Aphasia  may  exist  with  apparent  inteffrity  of  the 
left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  brain. 

As  a  separate  and  distinct  disease  due  to  a  specific  \es\on^  aphasia 
cannot  yet  find  a  place  in  nosology.  The  phenomena  are  complex 
in  the  extreme ;  and  the  connecting  link  between  the  mental  defect 
and  loss  of  speech,  with  material  change  in  the  brain,  is  both  clin- 
ically and  anatomically  still  incomplete.  Mental  co-operation  is 
defective  in  all  the  cases. 

Prognosis. — Aphasia  following  typhoid  fever  has  been  the  most 
favorable  in  its  result ;  and  even  with  obvious  brain  lesion,  speech 
may  return  after  having  been  absent  for  years.  Where  the  lesion 
has  been  believed  to  be  the  result  of  syphilis,  cases  of  aphasia  have 
^Iso  recovered.     The  prognosis  in  all  cases  must  be  a  guarded  one. 

Treatment Xo  definite  or  specific  line  of  treatment  can  be  given. 

Every  case  must  be  prescribeu  for  on  its  own  merits,  and  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  probable  origin  and  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  aphasia. 

PARALYSIS  DUE  TO  BLOOD-POISONING. 

As  a  clear  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms  of  paralysis  referred  to 
in  the  previous  pages  is  specially  of  importance  with  regard  to  the 
line  of  treatment  to  be  adoptea  in  any  particular  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  notice  here  that  paralysis  may  be  due  to  blood-poison- 
ing. Several  of  these  forms  of  paralysis  have  been  already  noticed — 
6.^.,  paralysis  from  the  use  of  the  vetch  known  as  the  lathyrus  sati- 
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tms  (vol.  i,  p.  796);  also  from  lead-poisoning  (vol.  i,  p.  781);  and  from 
alcohol  (vol.  i,  p.  770;.  To  these  must  added  paralysis  from  diph- 
theria (vol.  i,  p.  521);  also  paralysis  from  syphilis  (vol.  i,  p.  699). 

With  reference  to  paralysis  from  poisons,  the  principle  of  treat- 
ment mast  be  that  by  elimmation ;  and  on  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  able  article  by  the  late  Dr.  Easton,  rrofessor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal^  p.  155,  et  passim. 


ANAESTHESIA. 

Latih  Eq.,  Ancesthesia;  French  Eq.,  AnfMhhie;  Gkrman  Eq.,  ArujuthesU; 

Italian  £q.,  Anesiesia. 

Beflnitioii. —  The  term  ancesthesia  implies  a  diminution  or  loss  of 
funrtion  in  a  sensory  nerve^  from  its  nervous  force  being  reduced  or 
destroyed — -paralysis  of  sensation. 

[The  late  Dr.  Beau  (Archives  Gen.  de  Med,^  1848),  showed  that  two 
kinds  of  sensibility  existed  in  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes 
around  the  natural  orifices ;  the  one,  tactile  sensibility,  by  which  we  dis- 
tinguish, by  means  of  the  touch,  the  form,  temperature,  consistence,  &c., 
of  a  body,  and  the  other,  the  sense  of  pain.  To  the  first  he  limits  the 
term  anmsthesia^  while  the  latter  he  calls  analgesia.  The  skin  may  lose 
the  sense  of  pain  without  tactile  sensibility  being  affected  ;  rubbing  the 
finger  over  the  skin  is  felt,  whilst  there  is  total  insensibility  to  pricking 
and  pinching;  but  where  there  is  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  of  the  skin, 
the  sense  of  pain  is  always  wanting.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is 
the  remarkable  case  (No.  2,  Circular  No.  6),  reported  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
and  his  colleagues,  where  there  was  absolute  loss  of  sense  of  pain  in  the 
right  leg,  belly,  chest,  and  arm,  without  disorder  of  tactile  sensibility  in 
the  parts.  But  this  was  the  result  of  reflex  paralysis,  following  gunshot 
injury,  and  therefore  centric.  Although  it  is  to  the  investigations  of 
modem  obsen'ers,  and  more  particular!}^  those  of  the  present  time,  that 
we  owe  a  knowledge  of  the  frecpiency  and  nature  of  anaesthesia,  still 
sensory-paralysis,  independent  of  motor-paralysis,  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  Aretaeus  thus  speaks  of  it:  ^^  Paral^'sis  autem  motus  tantum 
fere  est  actionisque  defectio.  Quod  si  nonnunquam  solus  tactus  deficit 
(raro  autem  id  evenit)  potius  anaesthesia,  id  est  sensus  abolitio,  .  .  nom- 
hiatur  "  (De  Caumn  et  Signin  diut.  Morborum^  lib.  i,  cap.  vii.).] 

Pathology. — Sensibility  admits  of  varying  degrees,  beinff  different 
at  different  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  as  proved  by  tne  experi- 
ments of  AVeber.  His  mode  of  exj)erimenting  may  be  adopted,  as 
alreadv  noticed,  as  a  practical  means  of  diagnosis  in  paralysis  of 
sensation. 

Anaesthesia  most  commonly  occurs  as  an  immediate  antecedent 
of  motor  ijalsy,  or  coincident  with  it,  and  also  exists  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  independent  of  paralysis  of  motion.  It  varies  in 
extent  from  a  mere  numbness  of  ttie  Darts  to  a  complete  loss  of  sen- 
sation. The  cutaneous  nerves  ace  tnose  most  frequently  aft'ected, 
and  from  this  cause  the  disease  most  usually  attacks  the  integu- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  trunk,  or  of  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  or  some 
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portion  of  the  extremities,  and  also  the  whole  face  or  parts  of  the 
face. 

[The  function  of  sensation  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of  three  sets 
of  organs,  anatomically  continuous,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  physiologically 
distinct.  (1.)  The  nerve-extremities,  which  receive  an  impression ;  (2.) 
The  afferent  nerve-fibres  which  carry  the  impression  to  the  centre  ;  (3.) 
The  centres,  which  receive  the  impression  and  transform  it  into  a  sensa- 
tion. Thus  the  three  factors  of  sensation  are,  the  sensitive  nervous  ex- 
tremities, the  sensory  conducting  filaments,  and  the  sentient  portions  of 
the  nervous  centres.  If  the  integrity  of  any  one  of  these  is  affected, 
there  must  result  diminution  or  loss  of  sensation.  If  perception  in  the 
sensorium  is  destroyed,  the  nerves  may  transmit  the  impression  to  the 
sentient  centres,  but  there  is  no  sensation.  This  is  one  cause  of  anses- 
thesia,  and  occurs  in  certain  lesions  of  the  brain,  as  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
softening,  and  tumors  ;  or  the  function  of  the  organ  may  be  temporarily 
in  abeyance  from  the  effect  of  certain  agents,  as  cliloroform,  or  narcotics. 
Another  way  in  which  anaesthesia  is  produced  is  by  interruption  of  the 
continuity  of  the  nerve-trunk,  by  section,  or  compression^  or  atrophy,  or 
tissue-degeneration.  A  third  mode  is,  whilst  both  the  nerve-centres  and 
the  nerve-trunks  are  sound,  the  sentient  nerve-extremities  have  under- 
gone some  morbid  change,  and  the  impression  is  not  received,  as  in  in- 
sensibility of  the  skin  from  the  application  of  intense  cold,  blindness 
from  disease  of  the  retina,  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell  during  coryza,  cer- 
tain cutaneous  eruptions,  &c.  It  sometimes  happens  as  the  result  of 
reflex  action  in  visceral  disorders,  and  after  mechanical  injuries  (Brown- 
S^QUAKD,  S.  W.  Mitchell).  This  pathogeny  of  anaesthesia  being  ad- 
mitted, can  we  make  a  practical  application  of  it,  and  determine  clinically 
the  seat  of  the  morbid  condition,  and  refer  it  to  a  given  lesion  of  the 
brain  or  medulla,  or  of  the  nerves  themselves  ?  Is  the  anaesthesia  cen- 
tral or  peripheral  ? 

(1.)  Anaesthesia  resulting  from  cerebral  disease  is  usually  of  large  ex- 
tent, and  may  involve  the  whole  body ;  generally  unilateral,  and  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  brain  lesion  ;  voluntary  motion  is  lessened  or  abol- 
ished ;  the  reflex  movements  are  commonly  intact ;  intelligence  is  dis- 
ordered; and  the  nutrition  of  the  paralyzed  parts  impaired.  (2.)  An- 
sesthesia  consecutive  to  spinal  disorder  is  mostly  less  general  than  that 
caused  by  disease  of  the  brain  ;  it  is  as  a  rule  bilateral  and  symmetrical, 
but  when  unilateral  it  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  aflected  column  of  the 
medulla  (though  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  admits  crossed  spinal  paralysis) ; 
voluntary  motion  is  lessened  or  destroyed  ;  reflex  functions  may  be  pre- 
served or  absent,  according  as  the  medulla  is  or  is  not  sound  below  the 
site  of  the  lesion  ;  nutrition  of  the  affected  parts  is  often  greatly  im- 
paired. (3.)  Anaesthesia  depending  on  some  lesion  of  the  sensory  nerves 
is  often  very  limited,  its  site  corresponding  exactly'  to  the  distribution  of 
the  nerve ;  voluntary  motion  intact  if  a  nerve  exclusively  sensory  is  in- 
volved, or  if  it  be  a  compound  nerve,  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  a  single 
group  of  muscles ;  reflex  movements  constantly  wanting  where  the  anfes- 
thesia  is  complete ;  and  the  state  of  the  nutrition  of  the  affected  part 
variable,  but  often  good.] 

The  most  important  form  in  which  insensibility  comes  under  the 
notice  of  the  practical  physician,  is  that  known  as  Facial  An^ss- 
THESiA.  It  consists  in  a  deficient  or  entire  loss  of  sensibility  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
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Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  the  Seat  of  Lesion (1.)  The  more  the 

ansesthesia  is  confined  to  single  filaments,  the  more  peripheral  is 
the  seat  of  lesion.  (2.)  I£  the  loss  of  sensation  affects  a  portion  of 
the  facial  surface,  together  with  the  corresponding  cavity  of  the 
&cey  the  disease  may  be  presumed  to  involve  the  sensory  fibres  of 
the  fifth  pair  before  they  separate,  or  one  of  the  main  divisions  after 
its  passage  through  its  cranial  foramen.  (3.)  When  the  entire  sen- 
sific  tract  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  lost  its  sensation,  associated  with 
derangements  of  the  nutritive  functions  in  the  aftected  parts,  the 
Gasserian  eanglion,  or  the  nerves  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  may  be 
the  seat  or  the  disease.  (4.)  If  the  fifth  nerve  is  complicated  with 
disturbed  functions  of  adjoining  cerebral  nerves,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  lesion  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain  fRoMBERo). 

The  symptoms  may  develop  themselves  gradually,  or  may  come 
on  suddenlv,  and  are  not  unfrequently  preceded  by  neuralgia ;  and 
owing  to  the  difierences  in  the  seat  of  lesion,  what  may  seem  to  be 
a  permanent  symptom  in  many  is  absent  or  less  marked  in  others. 
It  is  frequently  complicated  with  facial  palsy  of  the  portio  dura  of 
the  seventh  nerve.  In  a  well-marked  case  the  symptoms  may  be 
generally  stated  to  be  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  of  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  nerve — namely,  the  integuments  of  the  cheek  and  side  ol  the 
head,  the  eyelids,  conjunctiva,  tongue,  Schneiderian  membrane — 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  taste  on  the  side  of  the  tongue  which  is 
affect^,  frequently  by  loss  of  smell  and  hearing,  and  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  terminating  in  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  bv 
no  means  uncommon!  v  in  total  disorganization  of  the  globe.  Paral- 
ysis and  wasting  of  tne  deep  muscles  of  mastication  are  also  some- 
times associated.  The  real  nature  of  the  affection  may  escape  notice, 
if  the  attention  is  directed  solely  to  any  one  prominent  symptom, 
such  as  ophthalmia.  The  disease  makes  its  onset  in  two  or  three 
wavs.  It  is  often  sudden,  preceded  by  a  slight  perversion  of  sen- 
ribility,  or  by  a  tingling  sensation,  frequent  attacks  of  headache, 
and  pains  in  the  occipital  region  and  side  of  the  face.  Dimness  of 
vision  is  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  some  cases,  that  loss  of  sen- 
sibility may  not  at  first  attract  attention.  Of  twenty-four  cases, 
vision  was  aficcted  in  fifteen,  hearing  in  nine,  and  smell  in  six  (Dr. 
J.  B.  Cowan,  in  GUisgow  Med,  Journal^  No.  2,  July,  1853). 

There  are  two  important  features  in  facial  anaesthesia  worthy  of 
special  notice — namely,  1st.  That  the  parts  do  not  waste  as  in  mus- 
cular palsv ;  2d.  That  though  the  parts  are  insensible  to  touch,  they 
0till  remam  sensible  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  to  pain  arising 
from  inflammation  in  the  nerve  itself. 

Cantes. — The  anapsthesia  may  result  from  disease — (1.)  Of  the  cere- 
brum where  the  fifth  nerve  takes  its  origin ;  (2.)  Of  the  nerve  with- 
in the  cranium ;  (3.)  Of  the  nerve  after  it  has  emerged  from  the 
cranium ;  and  according  to  the  seat  the  symptoms  vary. 

The  disease  may  be  a  consequence  of  some  injury,  such  as  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tootn,  as  frequently  happens  to  the  submental  branch, 
which  conveys  sensation  to  half  the  lower  lip. 

Dissections  show  that  condensation,  atrophy,  softening,  and  the 
pressure  of  tumors,  are  the  morbid  conditions  out  of  which  the 
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ansBBthesia  springs.  So  varied  are  the  sources  whence  the  anes- 
thesia results,  that  its  treatment  can  only  be  palliative,  and  directed 
towards  mitigation  of  the  symptoms.  Spontaneous  cures  are  said 
not  to  be  unfrequent.  The  local  applications,  such  as  blisters,  leech- 
ing, and  cupping,  are  said  to  have  been  sometimes  useful,  combined 
with  the  aaministrations  of  purgatives  [and  electricity]. 

[Some  other  forms  of  ansesthesia  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  Those  of 
the  special  senses  are  loss  of  sight  from  amaurosis^  nervous  dea&ess, 
paracusis^  loss  of  smell,  anosmia^  and  loss  of  taste,  aguestia.  Cutaneous 
anaesthesia^  as  has  been  shown,  may  be  centric  or  peripheral,  and  vary 
from  slight  numbness  to  complete  abolition  of  sensation,  with  no  sense 
of  pain,  or  appreciation  of  heat  {thermo-ansesthesid)^  and  be  bilateral,  or 
unilateral,  or  limited  to  a  single  spot  of  small  extent ;  sometimes  its  de- 
gree varies  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  frequently  associated 
with  ansBsthesia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  generally  the  conjunctival, 
and  with  muscular  anaesthesia.  Besides  organic  lesions  of  the  brain, 
medulla,  and  nerve-trunks,  it  occurs  in  functional  disorders  of  the  centres, 
as  hysteria,  chorea,  and  occasionally  in  insanity  (Axenfeld)  ;  in  visceral 
disease  (the  reflex  form) ;  after  excessive  fatigue  (Sandras)  ;  alter  the 
local  application  of  cold  and  certain  irritating  substances,  as  lye  (RoM- 
BERO) ;  from  the  effects  of  certain  toxic  articles,  as  lead,  arsenic,  bromide 
of  potassium,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  sulphuric  ether, 
chloroform ;  in  the  course  of  and  after  septic  diseases ;  and  in  asphyxia 
(Faure).  Muscular  anaesthesia^  has  been  defined  to  be  a  diminution  or 
loss  of  the  muscular  sense.  There  is  abolition  of  muscular  consciousness; 
the  patient,  if  his  eyes  are  withdrawn  ft*ora  the  limb,  is  unable  to  tell  its 
position,  whether  it  is  flexed  or  extended,  abducted  or  adducted,  and 
may  try  to  extend  a  limb,  which  is  already  stretched  out ;  there  is  no 
appreciation  of  the  amount  of  force  required  to  meet  or  overcome  any 
opposing  force ;  the  weight  of  the  limbs  is  not  felt ;  and  the  degree  of 
density  of  various  bodies  cannot  be  estimated.  The  perception  of  mus- 
cular contraction  is  totally  or  measurably  gone.  Muscular  aneesthesia, 
when  fully  developed,  is  even  more  unequivocally  shown  by  the  absence 
of  sensibility  when  the  muscles  are  pinched,  squeezed,  or  shampooed,  or 
an  electric  current  passed  through  them,  or  a  sharp  instrument  pushed 
into  them.  It  may  be  unaccompanied  by  loss  of  the  function  of  motility, 
shown  by  the  ability  to  execute  all  necessary  movements  when  the  e^'e  is 
on  the  limb,  and  by  the  amount  of  muscular  vigor  that  can  at  need  be 
exhibited,  and  by  the  feeling  of  lightness,  and  the  absence  of  all  sense  of 
fatigue,  in  the  extremities,  so  opposite  to  the  heaviness  and  weariness  of 
muscular  paralysis ;  or  there  may  be  motor  palsy,  as  in  hysterical  paral- 
ysis; or  it  may  be  accompanied  by  insufficiency  in  the  power  of  co-ordi- 
nating voluntary  movements.  It  frequently  coexists  with  cutaneous 
anaesthesia.  Landry  sixiaks  of  numbness  and  formication  as  precursory 
phenomena,  but  they  probably  really  belong  to  the  primary  disorder  of 
the  nervous  centres.  It  is  more  fixed  than  cutaneous  anaesthesia,  and 
rarely  presents,  even  in  hysteria,  those  fitful  mutations  of  site  so  common 
in  the  latter.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  centric  lesions. 
(Beau,  Brown-S^quard,  Szokalsky,  Landry,  Bellion,  Vulpian,  Yel- 
LOWLY,  Brach,  Duchenne  (dc  Boulogne),  Bourdon,  Axenfeld).] 
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NEURALGIA. 

Latin  Eq.»  Neuralgia;  French  £q  ,  Niuralgie;  German  E<).,  Neuralgia; 

Italian  £q.,  Neuralgia, 

BeflnitioiL — Excrvdating  pain^  which  returns  with  renewed  violence 
in  a  part  after  periods  of  temporary  remission^  and  which  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  some  unknown  morbid  state  of  the  nerves  of  sensation^  a  symp- 
tom of  a  local  lesion^  or  more  commonly  of  a  general  affection. 

Patholosnr* — AH  neuralgias  are  symptomatic  either  of  an  organic 
lesion,  of  which  the  neuralgic  pain  is  a  reflex  or  sympathetic  ex- 
pression, or  the  pain  is  due  to  a  more  or  less  grave  organic  lesion, 
mvolving,  compressing,  or  otherwise  irritating  various  branches  of 
nerves.  In  some  cases  neural^a  is  symptomatic  of  various  cachexias 
— e.p,^  of  chlorosis,  of  lead-poisoning,  of  antemia,  of  malaria,  of  rheu- 
matism, of  syphilis;  or  it  is  a  reflex  induction  from  an  acute  in- 
flammation, as  from  a  carious  tooth,  a  necrosed  bone,  a  tumor,  or  a 
phlegmon.  The  form  of  the  neural^a  from  these  several  sources 
may  vary,  but  pain  of  the  characteristic  kind  defined  in  the  defini- 
tion is  alike  common  to  all.  In  most  cases  marked  peripheral  lesions 
are  the  starting-point  of  neurals^ia,  as  in  cases  of  decayed  teeth,  of 
necrosed  bones,  of  tumors  developed  in  the  vicinity  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  nerve-trunks,  or  of  inflammation,  including  nerves  within 
their  area  (Trousseau). 

The  pain  of  neuralgia  is  distinct  in  character,  and  involves  the 
minimum  of  organic  change  in  the  aflected  part,  while  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  affection  point  to  lowerea  vitality  as  the  ante- 
cedent cause  of  the  pain  ( Anstib).  "  The  general  bodily  health  is 
always  at  a  low  point  when  the  attacks  occur,  and  the  nerves  of 
the  part  are  habitually  in  circumstances  which  must  tend  to  lower 
their  functional  activity."  Dr.  Anstie  gives  circumstantial  evidence 
of  this  in  his  own  case,  consisting  of  the  passive  flow  of  tears,  the 
hair  of  the  right  eyebrow  be<ioming  decidedly  gray  at  a  point 
exactly  opposite  the  supra-orbital  nerve  (the  one  aftected).  These 
he  justly  regards  as  so  many  indications  of  defective  nervous  energy. 
Pain  under  such  circumstances  is  generally  the  direct  consequence 
of  a  further  depression  of  an  already  feeble  vitality  in  the  nerves 
(Anstib,  op.  cit.^  p.  84). 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  affection  are — (a.)  Facial  neuralgia 
or  tic  douloureux ;  (/>.)  Brow  ague  or  hemicrania  ;  (c.)  Sciatica;  {d.) 
hitercosUd  neuralgia. 

Symptomi. — The  symptoms  are  similar  in  kind,  whichever  nerve 
is  affected,  modified  only  by  the  position,  connections,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve  may  be  attacked  separately  or 
conjointly;  most  commonly,  however,  only  one  branch  is  affected, 
less  frequently  two,  and  the  case  must  be  severe  in  which  the  three 
branches,  or  the  whole  side  of  the  face,  is  affected.  Nevertheless, 
it  sometimes  so  happens,  extending  even  over  the  summit  of  the 
head,  and  over  the  temporal  region,  by  the  deep  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  which  emerges  to  the  suriace  anterior  to  the  external  meatus. 
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It  is  even  also  associated  with  a  similar  affection  of  the  occipital 
branches  at  the  same  time. 

The  attack  is  sometimes  sudden,  but  more  generalljr  it  is  preceded 
by  a  dull  aching  pain  at  the  points  where  the  nerve  issues  from  the 
cranium,  or  becomes  superficial.  After  this  threatening  svmptom 
has  lasted  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a 
violent  darting  or  shooting  pain  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  return- 
ing at  intervals — ^phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
The  paroxysm  is  short,  lasting  only  a  few  seconds  or  a  few  min- 
utes ;  but  the  pain  is  perhaps  the  most  severe  that  the  human  frame 
is  capable  of  suffering.  Some  patients  have  compared  it  to  an 
electric  shock  of  great  intensity,  others  to  the  conflagration  of  gun- 
powder, and  others  to  the  intensity  and  violence  of  a  fulminating 
powder.  The  late  Dr.  Pemberton  was  known  to  have  stamped  the 
bottom  of  his  carriage  out  during  the  paroxysm ;  and  Valleix  men- 
tions a  physician  who,  suffering  from  neuralgia,  was  induced,  by 
excessive  agony,  to  make  deep  incisions  into  his  face,  and  then  to 
apply  the  actual  cautery  to  the  wound ;  but  his  pain  not  being  mit- 
igated by  these  methods,  he  several  times  attempted  suicide.  Even 
in  mild  cases  the  patient  often,  on  the  instant  of  attack,  becomes 
fixed  like  a  statue,  fearing  to  move  a  muscle  or  a  limb,  lest  he 
should  aggravate  the  pain  or  reproduce  the  seizure.  This  is  a  con- 
dition common  to  many  nervous  aftections  attended  by  excruciating 
pain,  such  as  angina  pectoris. 

In  cases  of  ordinary  intensity  the  effect  is  so  completely  limited 
to  the  nerve  that  the  skin  is  not  discolored,  while  the  organs  imme- 
diately in  connection  with  it  are  little  affected — ^the  eye,  perhaps, 
being  only  watery,  the  nose  hot,  and  the  teeth  aching.  In  severer 
cases,  however,  and  where  the  disease  affects  the  nerve  generally, 
or  the  whole  face  and  scalp,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  most 
lamentable.  The  mouth  is  spasmodically  drawn,  as  in  palsy,  so 
that  the  saliva  flows  over  the  chin  and  neck,  or  the  teeth  chatter 
by  the  clonic  spasms  which  sometimes  attend  the  disease.  The 
saliva  is  increased  in  quantity  and  altered  in  quality ;  for  in  cases 
in  which  the  patient  is  afraid  to  brush  his  teeth,  lest  the  paroxysm 
should  return,  the  whole  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  become  so 
incrusted  with  tartar  as  to  form  one  solid  mass,  indicating  at  the 
same  time  a  depraved  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  eye  and 
eyelid  are  likewise  frequently  convulsed,  the  conjunctiva  inject^, 
and  the  nose  discharffes  a  muoiform  matter.  To  touch  even  the 
hair  of  the  head  produces  pain,  and  sometimes  the  affected  nerve 
may  be  traced  by  a  red  line  marking  its  course.  The  recurrence  of 
the  paroxysm  is  uncertain:  in  slight  cases  it  may  return  onlv  once 
in  a  few  weeks,  or  in  a  few  days  ;  but  in  some  severe  cases  it  will 
return  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  every  live  minutes,  or  every  min- 
ute, and  even  every  few  seconds.  In  a  few  cases  the  paroxysms 
occur  i>eriodically,  and  at  stated  intervals.  In  general,  however, 
the  times  of  recurrence  are  uncertain ;  sometimes  the  patient  is  at- 
tacked Nvith  great  violence  many  times  a  day  for  many  days  or 
weeks  together,  so  that  the  disease  is  almost  continuous ;  at  other 
times  it  intermits  for  a  week,  a  month,  six  months,  or  a  year.     The 
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disease  is  situated  nearly  as  often  on  the  right  as  on  the  left  side  of 
the  face ;  and  sometimes  on  both  sides.  # 

When  the  branches  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  are  affected,  the 
most  painful  points  are  at  the  exit  of  the  ophthalmic  of  the  superior 
and  of  the  inferior  maxillary  branches.  Next  to  those  the  frontal, 
and  next  the  parietal,  and  fastlv  the  occipital,  although  its  origin 
is  independent  of  that  of  the  trigeminal ;  and  whether  the  trigem- 
inal was  affected  by  itself,  or  the  occipital  nerve  as  well.  Trousseau 
has  always  observed  that  "  pressure  made  on  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  first  two  cervical  vertebne  always  caused  pain,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases  immediately  brought  on  shooting  pain  in 
the  diseased  nerves.  When  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  are 
affected,  pressure  made  over  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cer- 
vical vertebree  gave  pain ;"  so  also  in  cases  of  intercostal,  lumbar, 
or  sciatic  neuralgia,  similar  pressure  over  corresponding  regions 
would  also  produce  pain.  Trousseau,  therefore,  makes  the  general 
statement,  that  "  in  neuralgia  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrse 
are  tender  on  pressure  at  a  spot  nearly  corresponding  to  the  point  of 
exit  of  the  nerve  from  the  intervertebral  foramen,  and  t^at  the 
pain  pretty  frequently  extends  a  little  farther  up  along  the  verte- 
oral  column."  Thus  neuralgia  reveals  itself  bv  acute  pain  when 
pressure  is  made  over  the  spinous  processes  which  correspond  to 
the  origin  or  point  of  exit  of  the  implicated  nerves. 

Cutaneous  nypercesthesia  at  the  points  of  exit  of  the  nerve-trunks 
is  another  peculiar  characteristic  of  neuralgia.  It  is  most  marked 
in  cases  of  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  crural  neuralgia.  In  such  cases 
a  slight  scratch  of  the  skin,  or  gently  rubbing  the  skin  with  a 
blunt  end  of  a  pencil,  will  cause  pain  of  a  burning  or  pricking  kind ; 
and  in  many  cases  the  track  of  the  implicated  nerve  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  tip  of  the  finger  as  far  as  its  cutaneous  distribution. 
More  rarely  the  reverse  of  this  condition  supervenes — ^namely,  anms- 
tkesia.  It  IS  most  apt  to  attend  neuralgia  apparently  of  a  rheumatic 
origin,  or  which  is  due  to  a  slight  lesion  of  tne  cord.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  hyperctsthesia  has  lasted  a  long  time,  it  is  followed  by 
an(Bsthesi(h  In  herpes  zoster  this  is  apt  to  occur ;  also  in  sciatic  neu- 
ralgia. 

Certain  stiverficial  tevder  spots  are  also  characteristic  of  neuralgia. 
It  is  generally  at  the  i)oint  of  exit  of  nerves  from  an  osseous  fora- 
men that  pain  is  most  i>articularly  felt.  Thus,  in  neuralgia  of  the 
fifth  pair,  it  is  over  the  supra-orbital  notrh^  where  the  ophthalmic 
brancn  becomes  superficial ;  over  the  infra-orbital  foramen^  which 
gives  passage  to  the  superior  maxillary  branch ;  and  over  the  mental 
joramen^  through  which  emerges  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of 
the  fifth  pair.  But  when  supra-orlntal  neuralgia  is  inteuRe,  the  point 
over  the  nasal  branch  is  also  extremely  tender  on  pressure  over  the 
point  of  exit  of  this  small  nerve ;  and  pressure  over  the  frontal  emi- 
nence also  causes  acute  pain  ;  and  another  tender  point  is  over  the 
zygomatic  process  in  front  of  the  ear  (Trousseau). 

The  particular  form  of  cachexia  has  also  a  remarkable  influence  on 
the  seat  of  neuralgia.  In  chlorosis,  neuralgia  is  apt  to  affect  seve- 
ral regions,  but  notably  the  trigeminal  nerves  and  nerves  of  the  solar 
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plexus.  In  cases  of  aneemia  from  uterine  hemorrhages  or  leucorrhoea^ 
the  neuralgia  is  mainly  gastric  and  intestinal.  In  malaria,  the  oph- 
thalmic nerve  is  mostly  implicated.  In  rheumatic  cachexia  it  is 
generally  the  occipital  and  sciatic  nerves  ;  and  neural^as  of  rheu- 
matic orig;in  are  generally  multiple  in  their  manifestation,  and  fre- 
quently alternate  with  articular  pains  (Troussbau). 

The  exceptional  cases,  where  pain  is  relieved  by  pressure,  show 
that  the  conditions  causing  the  pain  have  their  site  to  the  central 
side  of  the  place  pressed  upon.  Such  cases  may  be  relieved  by  divis- 
ion or  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve-trunk  at  the  part  pressed 
upon. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  uncertain.  In  some  cases  it  termi- 
nates after  a  few  paroxysms;  in  others  it  lasts  from  one  to  six 
months ;  and  in  some  cases  it  becomes  chronic,  and  embitters  exist- 
ence during  the  whole  period  of  a  long  life.  It  seldom  disappears 
suddenly,  but  oscillates  with  decreasing  intensity,  the  intervals 
gradually  becoming  lengthened,  till  at  last  the  disease  subsides. 

Causes. — The  remote  causes  of  neuralgia  have  been  already  indi- 
cated. ^Extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  sudaen  changes  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  often  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  this  disease.  It  is 
often  a  result  of  impaired  general  health.  Thus  women,  after  pro- 
fuse Hienorrhagia,  or  after  childbirth,  or  persons  recovering  from 
fever  or  other  severe  disease,  are  apt  to  sufter  from  neuralgic  aftec- 
tions.  Persons  who  have  attempted  to  poison  themselves  with 
arsenic  sufter  agonizing  pains  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  of  the 
limbs  during  convalescence.  Blows,  or  wounds,  or  the  pressure  of 
aneurismal  or  other  tumors,  sometimes  seated  in  the  nerve  itself,  are 
also  causes  of  this  affection. 

Keuralgia  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women  ;  and  in  women 
it  occurs  rather  more  frequently  before  thirty  than  afterwards,  es- 
pecially in  those  whose  menstruation  is  irregular  either  as  to  time 
or  quantity.  Among  the  poor  and  laborious  classes  neuralgic  com- 
plaints are  numerous ;  and,  roughly  speaking,  they  mainly  present 
three  varieties:  (1.)  Neuralgia  of  the  head  and  face  ;  (2.)  Neuralgia 
intercostalis ;  (3.)  Sciatica.  The  great  majority  of  the  patients  are 
anflemic,  and  in  a  fair  sprinkling  of  cases  the  anaemia  is  obviously 
connected  with  malaria  (Anstie,  op.  cit.^  p.  86). 

Diagnosis — The  disease  to  which  neuralgia  bears  most  resem- 
blance is  rheumatism,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  the  attack,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  swelline;.  There 
are  certain  points  of  the  face  which,  upon  being  pressed  in  the  inter- 
val of  the  paroxysm,  give  pain,  and  so  far  furnish  phenomena  which 
may  aid  in  a  diftercntial  diagnosis.  Other  diagnostic  features  are 
of  importance  to  be  noticed,  such  as,  if  pain  exis^ts — (1.)  Where  the 
nerve  emerges  from  the  bone,  as  at  the  eupra-orbitary ,  infra-orbitary, 
and  mental  foramina,  in  trifacial  neuralgia ;  (2.)  Where  the  nerve  pass- 
ing through  the  muacles  reaches  the  skin  ;  (3.)  Where  the  nerve  ter- 
mmates  in  the  skin ;  (4.)  Where  the  nerve  becomes  very  superficial, 
as  the  peroneal  nerves  ;  and,  lastly,  (5.)  Where  the  pain  anects  the 
spinous  processes  corresponding  to  the  exit  of  the  implicated  nerves. 

Treatment. — A  practitioner  has  generally  some  mode  of  treatment 
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which,  during  hiB  practice,  he  considers  specific  in  this  disease. 
SarsapariUaj  the  sulphate  of  iron^  the  carbonate  of  iroUy  arseniCy  mer- 
cury^  or  the  sulphate  of  quinioj  have  all  been  recommended  with 
confidence.  Bleeding,  either  local  or  general,  has  had  its  advo- 
cates, while  its  opponents  afiirm  this  operation  to  be  always  use- 
less and  sometimes  injurious.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
disease  has  often  subsided  under  the  use  of  all  these  various  reme- 
dies ;  but  the  tendency  in  neuralgia  to  a  spontaneous  intermission 
is  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  medicine  can  be 
said  to  have  cured  it.  Opiates  are  unquestionably  serviceable  in 
mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  perhaps  in  influencing 
the  disease,  but  not  to  the  extent  generally  supposed.  BeUadonnay 
both  internally  and  as  a  plaster,  may  sometimes  relieve  the  pain. 
Stramonium,  and  opium  have  a  similar  temporary  effect.  Belladonna^ 
and  perhaps  stramonium^  are  better  than  opium  as  an  habitual  rem- 
edy, and  they  appear  to  have  done  good  occasionally.  Chlorodyne 
is  also  to  be  recommended,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  a  formula  for  which  is 
given  in  vol.  i,  p.  454. 

The  remedies  of  most  value  are  the  difiusible  stimulants,  such  as 
sal  volatile^  hot  tea,  quinine  in  a  full  dose,  alcohol  in  small  doses, 
blistering,  ammoniacal  fluid  to  the  skin  immediately  over  the  pain- 
ful nerves,  and  the  endermic  application  of  a  fifth  of'  a  grain  of  mor- 
phia. These  remedies  act  by  increasing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
painful  nerve,  and,  pro  tanto^  heightening  its  vital  energy  (Anstib, 
op.  cit.y  p.  84^.  The  most  speedy  way  of  obtaining  a  temporary  re- 
lief is  certainly  the  application  of  a  local  stimulant,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  some  volatile  agent,  such  as  mustard,  or,  still  better, 
chloroform  diluted  with  seven  parts  of  some  simple  liniment  (An- 
stie).  a  rapidly  acting  blistering  fluid  is  still  more  eftective.  But 
the  more  profoundly  the  general  health  has  been  aftected,  and  es- 
pecially the  greater  the  degree  of  ansemia,  the  more  necessary  is  it 
to  join  with  the  use  of  stimulants  (both  local,  such  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  general,  such  as  the  carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
taken  mfive  and  ten  grain  doses  respectively)  a  treatment  directed 
to  improving  the  condition  of  the  blood  by  "  food  tonics,"  such  as 
cod-liver  oil,  arsenic,  or  steel,  or  a  combination  of  some  of  them, 
joined  with  the  use  of  local  stimulation,  by  means  of  frictions  with 
dilute  chloroform,  and  the  manipulations  of  the  scientific  "  sham- 
pooer''  (Anstie,  op.  cit^  p.  87).  I)r.  Radclitte  reports  favorably  of 
the  hypophosphite  of  swfa^  and  believes  that  the  phosphorus  of  this 
salt  acts  directly  as  a  food  to  the  nervous  tissue.  The  subcutaneous 
injection  of  small  doses  Qth  to  Jth  of  a  grain)  of  morphia  in  solution 
will  give  temporary  relief,  and  is  especially  useful  to  those  patients 
who  are  obliged  to  go  through  an  ordinary  day  of  labor  (Anstie, 
op.  cit^  p.  87). 

When  these  or  other  general  remedies  have  proved  insufficient, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  local  remedies.  The  most  efficient  of 
these  applications  is  the  alkaloid  a/^onitina^  rubbed  upon  the  pained 
part  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two 
grains  to  one  drachm  of  lard.    Morphia  similarly  used,  and  blisters, 
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have  also  often  exercised  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  disease.  Hold- 
ing the  head  over  steam,  and  the  warm  bath,  are  equally  or  even 
more  beneficial  in  cases  of  facial  neuralgia.  The  belladonna  plaster 
is  also  a  favorite  application.  When  the  neuralgia  is  superficial, 
compresses  steeped  m  the  solution  of  atropia  have  a  good  eftect. 
Trousseau  recommends  the  following  formula : 

R.  Atropim  sulphatts^  gr.  v ;  Aquae  distillaiae^  Jiij  ;  mlve.  Renew  the 
compresses  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Continue  them  for 
at  least  an  hour  each  time,  and  cover  them  with  oilskin,  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. 

When  general  and  local  applications  are  unsuccessful,  the  cause 
may  be  sought  for  in  a  diseased  tooth  or  stump,  and  in  a  very  few 
instances  an  exostosis  of  the  stump  has  been  discovered,  removed, 
and  the  disease  cured.  Sometimes,  however,  even  when  the  patient 
submits  to  have  every  tooth  in  his  head  drawn,  no  relief  or  benefit 
has  resulted.  The  division  of  a  nerve  is  sometimes  had  recourse 
to ;  but  even  this  operation  is  very  uncertain. 

[The  specific  treatment  of  neuralgia  is  no  doubt  constantly  disappoint* 
ing.  The  disorder  is  associated  with  an  irritative  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  indicating  defective  systemic  vital  power,  and,  consequently,  de- 
ficient nerve-power,  and  requires  a  tonic  and  restorative  treatment,  simi* 
lar  to  that  already  recommended  in  some  of  the  other  neuroses.  For  some 
years  the  writer  has  pursued  this  treatment  of  neuralgia,  and  with  such  a 
measure  of  success  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  will  prove  more  generally 
happy  than  one  based  on  the  supposed  curative  power  of  any  single  drug. 
The  general  nutrition  must  be  bettered  by  the  various  means  before 
named.  Appropriate  and  constant  outdoor  exercise  must  be  insisted  on ; 
the  lungs  developed ;  the  diet  nourishing,  and  containing,  as  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe  very  properly  insists  on,  a  due  amount  of  oleaginous  and  oily  mat- 
ters ;  tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  all  saccharine  articles, 
and  milk  and  cocoa  permitted ;  and  in  some  cases  alcoholic  stimulants 
may  be  temporarily  necessary.  The  restoration  and  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  state  of  the  skin  is  very  important,  and  for  this  purpose  baths 
and  warm  clothing  are  to  be  used ;  flannel  should  always  be  worn  next  to 
the  skin,  and  even  a  buckskin  under-suit  may  be  necessary.  Cold  and 
dampness  are  to  be  avoided,  the  experiments  of  Ahrens  and  Nasse  show- 
ing how  cold  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  pain  by  preventing  the 
production  of  animal  electricity,  and  how  damp  brings  about  the  same 
result  by  favoring  the  conduction  of  electricity  away  from  the  body.  All 
depressing,  spoliative,  and  irritating  remedies  must  be  avoided ;  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  opiates  are  only  temix)rarily  relieving,  and  are 
open  to  the  serious  objection  of  deranging  digestion,  impairing  the  appe- 
tite, and  thus  nullifying  the  treatment  recommended.  Iron, — ^the  S3rrup 
of  the  phosphates  of  iron,  quinia,  and  strychnia,  the  tartrate  of  iron  and 
potash,  the  ferri  carbonas  saccharata, — phosphorus,  in  the  form  of  the 
compound  syrup  of  the  phosphates  (chemical  food),  and  arsenic,  may  all 
be  required  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  and  are  often  valuable  adju- 
vants as  eutrophics,  or  as  special  nerve  nourishers,  but  given  alone  as 
specifics  they  are  very  unreliable.  In  man}'  cases, — particularly  of  facial 
neuralgia, — electricit}^  or  galvanism  gives  great  relief,  and,  possibly,  con- 
tributes towards  a  cure.     Dr.  Radcliffe  believes  that  good  will  arise  from 
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insulating  the  patient  and  charging  him  with  positive  electricity,  taking 
or  not  taking  sparks  from  him,— thus  improving  the  natural  electrical 
condition  of  the  system.  He  is  also  disposed  to  think  that  in  some  forms 
of  neuralgia,  a  succession  of  shocks  from  an  induction  coil,  during  the 
paroxysm,  has  a  beneficial  influence,  provided  the  operation  be  carried 
on  long  enough  to  bring  on  vascular  reaction, — an  artificial  hot  stage, — 
by  paralyzing  to  a  certain  extent  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  (Lectures  on 
Epilepsy^  Partly  and  Paralysis^  Am.  ed.,  p.  266).  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  after  the  repeated  application  of  the  constant  current,  that  the 
nerve-pain,  particularly  in  prosopalgia,  gradually  diminishes,  and  finally 
subsides  altogether,  and  there  are  long  intervals  of  relief  from  sufi*ering. 
The  partisans  of  this  method  of  treatment  claim  that  it  is  constantly 
curative.  The  writer^s  experience  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable  him  either 
to  afiirm  or  deny  positively  this  statement ;  but  its  efiiects  are  often  so  im- 
mediately mitigating,  and  so  far  as  his  individual  observation  goes,  meas- 
urably durable,  as  to  warrant  its  trial  (see  Remakes  Lectures  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Nervous  Disorders  by  the  Application  of  the  Constant  Current). 
Besides  the  meaus  already  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  parox- 
ysm, subcutaneous  injections  of  narceina  or  atropia  will  be  found  to 
give  the  best  instant  results.  *  A  recent  high  authority  in  neuro-thera- 
peuties — Dr.  C.  B.  Kadclifie — has  written :  ^^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  proper  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  at  once  the  natural 
corrective  of  the  neuralgic  habit  and  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  ano- 
dynes. I  have  repeatedly  known  a  paroxysm  of  neuralgia  prevented 
and  cut  short  by  a  glass  of  hot  grog.  •  .  .  And  I  have  too  often  seen  the 
beneficial  infiuence  of  rum  and  milk  in  the  morning,  in  correcting  the 
neuralgic  habit,  to  have  any  room  left  for  doubt  on  this  score  "  {he.  cit.y 
p.  201).  This  is  most  dangerous  teaching.  The  ^^hot  grog  ''  treatment 
should  not  be  inconsiderately  resorted  to  in  chronic  cases,  and  should 
be  warily  i^d  only  when  the  physician  is  satisfied  that  its  employment 
is  indispensable.  The  ^^  proper  use  "  of  alcoholic  drinks,  so  insisted  on, 
is  very  difficult.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  ^^the  natural  corrective 
of  the  neuralgic  habit,  and  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  anodynes," 
though  their  immediate  effect  in  neuralgia  is  often  relieving,  and  thus  a 
habit  of  resorting  to  them  is  formed,  leading  too  frequently  to  the  sad- 
dest consequences.  The  writer  has  seen  more  than  one  instance  of  con- 
firmed intemperance  in  women  of  good  social  position,  which  could  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  this  practice.] 

[EPILEPTIFORM  NEURALGIA. 
(Dr.  Cltmer.) 

Dr.  Trousseau  has  described,  under  the  name  of  epileptiform  neuralgia^ 
a  variety  of  prosopalgia,  and  which,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  inva- 
sion, the  excruciating  intensity  of  the  pain,  its  short  duration,  from  its 
running  the  same  course  as  epileptic  aura  or  vertigo,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  relieving  the  paroxysms,  he  thinks  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  ordinary  facial  neuralgia,  and  merits  a  distinct  place  amongst  the 
neuroses.  He  thus  describes  it :  An  individual  who,  but  a  moment  aso, 
was  perfectly  free  from  suffering,  is  suddenly  seized  while  talking,  with 
horrible  pain  along  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  He  puts  his  hand  to 
bis  face,  pressing  or  squeezing  it  forcibly,  sometimes  rubbing  it  so  much 
and  so  often  that  the  hairs  on  that  side  fall  ofi*.  He  goes  on  rocking  him- 
self, holding  his  head  between  his  hands,  and  uttering  half-suppressed 
groans.     This  scene  lasts  for  ten,  fifteen  seconds,  one  minute  at  the  most. 
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and  all  is  over  without  convulsions,  and  he  resumes  his  interrupted 
conversation  until  another  attack  comes  on.  The  paroxysms  sometimes 
recur  every  two  or  three  minutes,  when  they  may  cease  for  weeks  or  even 
months,  to  relapse  again.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  relief  is  not  com- 
plete, for  during  the  intervals  a  slight  degree  of  pain  or  uneasiness  is 
complained  of  at  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  affected  nerve.  The  act 
of  masticating  often  causes  unbearable  darts  of  agony,  and  nutrition  is 
obliged  to  be  kept  up  by  liquids. 

A  case  reported  by  Dr.  Kamskill  (British  Med,  Journal^  vol.  i,  1867) 
set  in  with  excruciating  pain  at  the  top  of  the  head,  over  the  area  of 
distribution  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  this  point 
was  excessively  tender,  although  no  swelling  could  be  detected,  and  the 
least  touch  upon  it  brought  on  a  most  fearful  paroxysm  of  pain.  There 
was  great  tenderness  on  pressure  over  both  tibiae,  and  also  along  the 
ulnar  portion  of  the  forearms ;  but  a  careful  examination  showed  no 
thickening  of  the  periosteum  or  any  node.  There  was  no  family  history 
of  epilepsy,  or  personal  history  of  syphilis.  The  intellect  was  unaffected ; 
all  the  senses  were  perfect ;  no  diminution  of  power  in  any  of  the  limbs ; 
nor  sickness,  nausea,  nor  giddiness. 

Whatever  may  be  the  analogy  between  true  epilepsy  and  epileptiform 
neuralgia,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  two  disorders  are  only  analogous 
and  not  identical.  In  neuralgia  there  is  no  impairment  of  the  intellect, 
nor  convulsions.  Still,  Dr.  Trousseau  was  led  to  believe,  iVom  some  cases 
which  came  under  his  notice,  that  epileptiform  neuralgia  is  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  true  epilepsy.  Besides  the  intense  severity  of  the  pain, 
the  lightning-like  suddenness  of  the  onset,  the  muscular  spasms,  and  the 
presence  of  exquisitely  tender  spots,  the  least  pressure  on  which  cause 
intolerable  agony,  and  which  may  be  developed  by  a  mere  breath  of  wind. 
Dr.  Anstie  believes  that  another  characteristic  of  this  form  of  trigeminal 
neuralgia  is  its  association  with  strong  melancholy  and  a  suicidal  tendency, 
and  a  family  taint  of  insanity  (Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine^  article 
Neuralgia,  vol.  ii,  p.  726).  The  disease  is  of  disheartening  obstinacy,  re- 
sisting all  remedies.  In  a  practice  of  thirty-six  years  Dr.  Trousseau 
has  never  known  a  single  case  to  be  radically  cured,  even  after  exsection 
of  the  nerve  i^Glinique  Medicate,  vol.  ii,  2eme  ed.,  1865). 

Treatment. — In  epileptiform  neuralgia,  Dr.  Trousseau  says  candidly 
that  he  has  never  cured,  or  seen  cured,  a  case.  lie  believes  opium  to  pro- 
cure more  decided  relief  than  any  other  remedy ;  and  he  relates  several 
cases  where  he  has  given  it  in  enormous  doses.  In  one  case  a  drachm  of  the 
sulpliate  of  morphia  was  taken  every  day,  and  subsequently  five  to  twenty 
drachms  of  crude  opium,  with  the  effect  of  quieting  the  pains.  In  Dr. 
Raraskill's  case,  after  the  ineffectual  use  of  both  the  iodide  and  bromide 
of  potassium,  immediate  and  great  relief  was  given  by  half-grain  doses 
of  morphia,  four  times  a  day,  gradually  increased  to  one-grain  doses. 
Belladonna  is  almost  completely  powerless.  Division  of  the  painful 
branches  of  the  trifacial  gives  immediate  but  not  lasting  relief.  "  I 
formerly  believed,"  says  Trousseau,  "  in  the  complete  efficacy  of  this 
measure,  but  as  I  grew  older  I  unfortunately  lost  all  my  illusions  on 
that  score."  Dr.  Nelaton  states,  however,  that  by  resecting  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  of  the  affected  nerve,  he  has  in  two  cases  got  com- 
plete cures.  Almost  instant  relief  has  followed  Faradization  in  some 
cases  in  the  hands  of  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne),  but  it  has  generally 
failed.  The  constant  current  offers  better  results.  Dr.  Trousseau  does 
not  seem  to  have  used  narcotics  hypodermically.] 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OK    THB    PATHOLOGY   AND    DIAGNOSIS  OF    DISEASES   OF   THE    HEART   AND 
LUNGS — OF   THE   THORAX  GENERALLY — ITS   CONTENTS   AND   PARIETES. 

The  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  especially  recognized  and 
appreciate  by  symptoms^  local  and  constitutional,  as  weU  as  by  so- 
called  physical  signs ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  in  some  prelim- 
inary sections,  certain  topics,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to 
the  accurate  diagnosis  of  these  diseases. 

Section  L — Relation  of  the  Thoracic  Viscera  to  the  Walls 

OF  THE  Chest. 

(A.)  JRegions  of  the  Thorax. 

In  order  to  enable  the  student  and  physician  accurately  to  de- 
Bcribe  and  record  their  observations,  and  more  conveniently  to  com- 
municate to  others  precise  information  respecting  the  seat  and  sims 
of  internal  diseases,  it  has  been  customary  to  map  out  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  by  lines  into  difterent  compart- 
ments termed  regions.  These  lines  have  not  always  been  drawn  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  therefore,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  ever 
existed  great  discrepancy  among  writers  and  teachers  in  this  and 
other  countries  respecting  the  number,  the  extent,  and  the  names 
of  the  regions  defined  by  such  lines.  The  regions  are  quite  arbi- 
trary, and  the  lines  described  upon  the  surface  are  understood  to 
correspond  with  imaginary  planes  passing  towards  the  centre  of  the 
body.  The  jjoints  or  landmarks  on  the  surface  through  which  these 
lines  are  drawn  ought  to  be  at  once  fixed  points  and  obvious  to  the 
senses ;  so  that  the  boundaries  and  contents  of  every  region  may 
be  accurately  defined,  with  the  view  of  localizing  physical  signs  as 
precisely  as  possible. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  a  complete  inspection  of  the  body  shall 
take  in  simultaneously  the  abdomen  and  the  chest,  the  topography 
of  these  regions  is  generally  given  together ;  and  the  annexed  re- 
gional plans  of  the  trunk  are  those  devised  bv  Mr.  l^axton,  of  Ox- 
ford ;  and  ffiven  by  the  late  Sir  John  Forbes,  m  his  excellent  paper 
"  On  the  Exploration  of  the  Chest  and  Abdomen,"  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Cj/rlopa:dia  of  Practical  MetUcinc.^    Prominent  points  of 


•  To  fMcilitate  accuracy  in  this  mothod  of  recording  physical  signs,  blank  outlines 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body  were  6r»t  u«cd  by  Piorry,  and  more  recently  they  have 
been  largely  used  both  in  clinical  teaching  and  in  recording  cases  for  |»ublication,  by 
ProfeMors  Bennett,  in  Edinburgh,  Gairdncr,  of  Glajigow,  and  Beale,  of  London  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  has  ct^pecially  described  the  great  advantages  from  their  use,  in 
the  sixth  number  of  the  valuable  Archives  which  he  publishet*  (vol.  ii,  p.  97).  The 
ottfUnet  merely  of  the  trunk  (without  the  dotted  lines  and  the  numberii),  giveA  in  the 
text  to  illustrate  the  topography  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  have  been  engraved  on 
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the  skeleton  are  here  made  the  basis  of  the  system  by  which  the 
regions  are  mapped  out  by  vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  regions  have  been 
compiled  on  the  authorities  of  Sibson,  Walshe,  Farkes,  Lyon^, 
Fuller,  Quain,  and  Sharpey. 

The  vertical  lines  having  relation  to  the  chest  are  eight  in  number, 
and  run  as  follows :  (1.)  Along  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  from  its 
upper  to  its  lower  end ;  (2.)  From  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle 
to  the  external  tubercle  of  the  pubes  (right  and  left) ;  (8.)  Along 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrse ;  (4.)  Along 
the  posterior  or  spinal  border  of  the  scapulee,  from  the  clavicular 
transverse  line  to  the  mammary  transverse  line.  (See  Figs.  5,  6, 
and  7.) 

The  horizontal  or  transverse  lines  are  four  in  number,  and  are  as 
follows :  (1.)  Around  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  sloping  downwards 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum  anteriorly,  and  to  the  last  cervical 
vertebra  posteriorly  ;  (2.)  Around  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  in  the 
line  of  the  clavicles ;  (3.^  Around  the  middle  of  the  chest  by  the 
lower  edge  of  the  third  rib,  above  the  line  of  the  male  nipple,  and 
touching  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapulae  behind ;  (4.)  Around 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  on  a  level  with  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 
(See  figures  as  before.) 

By  these  lines  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  chest  is  di- 
vided into  three  horizontal  and  eight  vertical  bands ;  and  by  the 
intersections  of  these  lines  various  compartments  or  regions  may  be 
indicated. 

The  most  useful  arrangement  of  the  compartments  and  nomen- 
clature of  the  regions  is  as  follows : 

Anterior^  lateral^  and  posterior  regions  being  recognized,  the  an- 
terior are  named  the  supra-clavicular^  clavicular^  infra-navicular^  inam- 
Hilary^  infra-mammary^  supra-sternal^  superior  sternal^  and  inferior 
sternal. 

The  lateral  regions  are, — the  axilla?^  and  the  infra-axillary. 

The  posterior  regions  are, — the  supraspinous  region;  the  infra- 
spinous  region  (sometimes  called  the  scapular);  the  inter-scapular; 
the  infra-scapular  (sometimes  called  the  u{)per  dorsal).  Of  these 
regions  the  three  sternal  are  single,  all  the  rest  are  double. 

The  Subclavicular  Region  is  a  small  triangular  space  above  the 
clavicle  on  either  side,  with  its  base  internallv  at  the  trachea,  its 
apex  towards  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  bounded  below  by 
tne  upi)er  edge  of  that  bone.  A  line  drawn  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  clavicle  to  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  will  limit  its  upper 
border. 

In  this  region  is  found  the  triangular  apex  of  the  lung  (Figs.  8, 
9),  sometimes  reaching  on  the  right  side  a  little  higher  than  on  the 

wood  ;  8o  that  the  student  can  readily  indicate  the  areas  of  phyjiical  signs  by  pencil, 
ink,  or  colored  chalk  linos. 

«•  Outline  Figures  for  Indicating  the  Areas  of  Physical  Signs  in  the  Clinical  Diag- 
nosis of  Disease;"  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Arranged 
by  William  Aitken,  M.D.,  &c.     Churlea  Griffin  &,  Co. 
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left,  with  portions  of  the  Bubclavian  and  carotid  arteries,  and  <h" 
the  Bubclavian  and  j  ugular  veinfl.  The  floor  of  thiB  repon  internally 
ia  formed  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib. 


The  ClaTionIar  S*gion  is  very  narrow  and  oblong,  corresponding 
to  the  inner  two-thirda  of  the  collar-bone.  Behind  the  bone  lies 
on  both  sides  lung-substance ;  but  on  the  right  side,  at  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  is  the  innominate  artery,  and  the  subclavian 
'  artery  crosses  the  region  at  its  outer  edge ;  on  the  left  side  the 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  pass  upwards,  almost  at  right  angles 
to  the  bone. 

The  Infra-Claviottlar  Begioni  are  nearly  sqiiare,  corresponding  to 
No.  2  in  the  figures  already  referred  to.  Each  region  (right  and 
left)  is  bounded  above  by  the  inferior  border  of  the  clavicle ;  below 
by  the  lower  border  of  tue  third  rib,  where  it  joins  the  cartilages  of 
the  sternum ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  outside  bv  the  vertical  line  pass- 
ing from  the  acromial  end  of  the  cla^^ele  downwards  towards  the 
external  tubercle  of  the  pubes  (on  either  side) ;  on  the  inner  side  the 
subclavian  region  is  bounded  by  the  edge  of  the  sternum. 

Within  these  limits  is  placed  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  on  both 
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sides,  close  to  the  sternal  border  of  the  re^on.  On  the  right  side 
lie  the  saperior  vena  cava,  aud  a  portion  ra  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
On  the  ieft  side,  close  to  the  sternum,  ia  the  edge  of  the  pulmonary 
,artery. 

The  inferior  border  of  the  region  on  the  left  side  corresponds  to 
a  portion  of  the  base  of  the  heart ;  while  part  of  the  right  auricle 


occapiea  the  inferior  corner  of  the  region  towards  the  sternum  on 
the  right  side. 

The  Manunftry  Beg^ion  (No.  3,  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7)  has  also  a  square- 
like  form,  and  is  bounded  above  tyy  the  line  pasBing  throu^i  the 
lower  border  of  the  t/iird  rib,  where  it  joins  the  cartilages  of  the 
ttemum  below,  by  tlie  line  passing  transversely  on  a  level  with  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  (its  upjier  boroer);  outside  by  the  vertieni  line 
pawing  to  the  outer  tnlx'rclo  of  the  pnlwi*  (on  either  side);  and  on 
the  inner  asjicct  bv  llic  eilge  of  the  steniuni. 

The  contents  of  the  mammary  regions  differ  greatly  on  the  two 
•ides. 

On  the  right  side  the  lung  lies  throughont  immediately  nnder- 
oeath  the  ribs.    Its  inferior  border  turns  off  almost  at  riglit  angles 
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from  the  sternum,  at  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib,  whence  its  thin 
sharp  border  gently  slopes  outwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  the  region  when  the  diaphragm  is  depressed.  But 
when  the  diaphragm  is  elevated,  the  liver  rises  into  tnis  region  up 
to  the  fourth  interspace.  The  fissure  between  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle lobes  of  the  right  lun^  passes  upwards  and  backwards  obliquely 
across  the  region  from  about  the  fourth  cartilage.  The  fissure  be- 
tween the  middle  and  lower  portion  passes  in  the  same  direction 
from  the  fifth  interspace.  A  jportion  of  the  right  auricle,  also  a 
portion  of  the  riffht  and  superior  angle  of  the  right  ventricle,  lie 
between  the  third  and  fifth  ribs,  close  to  the  sternum,  in  the  right 
mammary  region. 

On  the  leu  side,  at  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  cartilage,  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  left  lung  passes  obliquely  downwards.  Having 
abruptly  left  the  edge  of  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to 
expose  a  free  space  of  variable  size  for  the  heart  (Fig.  10).  The 
edge  of  the  left  lung  thus  reaches  the  fifth  rib ;  whence  it  comes 
inwards  and  downwards  to  opposite  the  sixth  rib  or  interspace, 
whence  it  finally  passes  nearly  horizontally  outwards  and  down- 
wards into  the  lateral  region.  The  anterior  point  of  division  of 
the  lobes  of  the  left  lung  Ties  about  the  fifth  interspace,  below  the 
nipple.  The  left  auricle  and  the  left  ventricle,  with  a  small  po^ 
tion  of  the  right  ventricle  about  the  apex,  lie  in  the  left  mammary 
region  ;  the  apex  of  the  heart  generally  lying  immediately  above 
the  sixth  costal  cartilage  (Fig.  8  and  Fig.  16,  under  the  description 
of  the  heart,  a  little  farther  on). 

The  Infra-Mammary  Region  has  a  somewhat  trian^lar  form.  Its 
boundary  alone  is  defined  by  the  lower  boundary  line  of  the  mam- 
mary region  on  each  side :  below,  by  the  margins  of  the  false  ribs ; 
inside,  by  the  xiphoid  cartilage  or  middle  line ;  and  outside,  by  the 
extension  of  the  line  from  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the 
outer  tubercle  of  the  pubes  on  either  side. 

On  the  right  side  this  region  contains  the  liver,  with  the  edge  of 
the  lun^  overlapping  it  in  front,  to  a  variable  extent  during  full 
insjpiration. 

On  the  left  side  the  stomach  and  anterior  edge  of  the  spleen  rise 
as  high  as  the  sixth  rib  in  this  region ;  and  towards  the  inner 
portion  of  the  region  the  left  lobe  ot  the  liver  lies  in  front  of  the 
stomach. 

The  Supra  or  Post-Sternal  Region  is  a  small  hollow,  bounded  below 
by  the  notch  of  the  sternum,  and  laterally  by  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscles. 

The  trachea  almost  completely  fills  this  region ;  but  on  the  right 
side  the  innominate  artery  lies  at  the  lower  angle ;'  and  in  some 
persons  the  arch  of  the  aorta  reaches  its  lower  border  just  at  the 
notch  of  the  sternum,  where  it  may  be  felt  pulsating.  The  region 
contains  no  lung. 

The  Upper  or  Superior  Sternal  Region  comprehends  that  portion 
of  the  breast  bone  which  is  superior  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
third  rib. 

It  covers  the  left  and  a  small  portion  of  the  right  innominate 
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vein.  ITie  fluperior  cava  runs  along  its  right  edge ;  the  ascending 
and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  the  pulmonary 
artery  from  its  origin  to  its  bifurcation ;  the  aortic  valves  near  the 
lower  border  of  the  third  left  cartilage  at  its  junction  with  the 
sternum,  or  midway  between  the  mesial  line  and  the  left  edge  of 
the  sternum  (the  pulmonary  valves  being  a  little  higher  than  these, 
more  near  the  surface,  and  quite  at  the  left  of  the  sternum) ;  and 
lastly,  the  trachea,  with  its  oifurcation,  on  the  level  of  the  second 
ribs.  The  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  with  areolar  tissue  and 
fat,  lie  in  front  of  these  parts,  between  the  lateral  pleural  bound- 
aries of  the  upper  V-shaped  portion  of  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
thus  separating  the  edges  of  the  lungs  above  towards  their  apices. 

The  Lower  or  Inferior  Sternal  Region  comprehends  the  remainder  of 
the  sternum  which  lies  below  the  level  of  the  lower  margin  of  the 
third  rib.  It  contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  right  ventricle, 
with  the  infundibulum  of  the  pulmonary  arterv,  and  a  small  part 
of  the  left  ventricle.  The  mitral  valve  is  situated  towards  the  upper 
end  of  this  region,  close  to  the  left  ed^e  of  the  sternum,  on  a  level 
with  the  fourth  sterno-costal  articulation ;  the  tricuspid  valve  lies 
nearer  the  middle  line,  and  more  superficiallv.  The  edge  of  the 
right  lung  descends  vertically  along  the  middle  line,  and  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  region  is  a  small  portion  of  the  left  lung.  In- 
feriorly  and  deeper  seated  is  a  portion  of  the  liver,  and  sometimes 
of  the  stomach,  while  the  line  of  union  of  the  heart  and  liver  cor- 
re8[>onds  with  where  the  diaphragm  intervenes. 

The  Axillary  Region  (Figs.  5  and  6,  No.  7)  extends  from  the  apex 
of  the  armpit  above  to  the  line  continued  which  marks  the  inferior 
border  of  the  infra-clavicular  region.  In  front  it  is  bounded  by  the 
posterior  border  of  the  infra-clavicular  region,  and  it  extends  to  the 
external  edge  of  the  scapulee  behind  on  either  side.  The  region  can 
only  be  brought  into  view  by  lifting  the  arm  over  the  head,  or  by 
carrying  it  away  from  the  side  (as  in  Fig.  6).  The  region  is  hidden 
(as  in  Y  ig.  5)  when  the  arm  is  at  rest  by  the  side.  It  comprehends 
portions  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  a  great  volume  of  lung- 
substance,  and,  more  deeply  seated,  large  bronchi. 

The  InfrarAxUlary  Region  (Figs.  5  and  6,  No.  8)  is  bounded  above 
by  the  region  already  defined  ;  anteriorly,  by  the  mammary  region ; 
posteriorly,  by  the  scapula ;  and  below  it  extends  to  the  margins  of 
the  ribs. 

It  contains  on  both  sides  the  lower  edge  of  the  lung,  sloping 
downwards  from  before  to  behind.  On  the  right  side,  also,  is  the 
liver,  between  which  and  the  walls  of  the  chest  is  interposed  a  thin 
layer  of  lung-substanoe  during  a  full  inspiration.  On  the  left  side 
is  the  spleen  and  stomach. 

The  Sopra-Spinous  Regions  have  the  same  boundaries  as  the  superior 
fossae  of  the  scapulae,  and  correspond  to  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  (Figs.  7  and  9,  No.  1). 

The  Infra-Spinons  Region,  sometimes  called  the  Scapular  (Figs.  7  and 
9,  No.  12).  It  is  identical  with  the  lower  fossa  of  the  scapula.  It 
covers  lung-«ubstance. 

The  Inter-Soapolar  Region  (right  and  left)  lies  between  the  inner 
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margin  of  the  scapulae,  divided  into  a  right  and  a  left  region  by  the 
vertebral  column,  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra. 

It  covers  lung-substance  on  each  side  of  the  mesian  line,  the  main 
bronchi,  and  bronchial  glands.  On  the  left  side  is  the  cesophagus ; 
and  from  the  third  or  fourth  vertebra  downwards  is  the  descending 
aorta.  The  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  takes  place  at  the  middle 
line  between  the  two  regions,  but  inclining  rather  to  the  right  side 
(Pigs.  7  and  9,  No.  13). 

The  Infra-Scapular  or  Lower  Dorsal  is  bounded  by  the  continuity 
of  the  transverse  line,  which  forms  the  inferior  boundary  of  the 
infi'a-clavicular  region,  and  which,  being  continued  behind,  crosses 
the  inferior  angles  of  the  scapulae  and  seventh  dorsal  vertebra.  It 
extends  below  as  far  as  the  twelfth  rib,  corresponding  to  the  trans- 
verse line,  carried  round,  which  formed  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
infrormaminary  region  in  front. 

As  low  as  the  eleventh  rib  lie  the  lungs.  On  the  right  side,  from 
the  level  of  the  eleventh  rib,  extending  downwards,  is  the  liver. 
On  the  left  is  the  spleen,  occupying  some  of  the  outer  portion  of  the 
region ;  while  the  intestines  occupy  some  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
region.  Close  to  the  spine,  on  the  left  side,  is  the  descending  aorta; 
and  on  both  sides,  close  to  the  spine,  is  a  small  portion  of  kidney 
(Figs.  7  and  9,  No.  14). 

(B.)  Situation  of  the  Organs  in  the  Thorax. 

The  outer  boundary  of  each  lung  is  marked  by  a  line  passing 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  from  a  little  outside  the  centre 
of  the  clavicle  towards  the  axilla,  and  then  vertically  at  a  variable 
distance  outside  the  nipple.  Each  lung  rises  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle,  the  relative  height  being  un- 
equal but  variable.  The  inner  margin  of  each  lung  passes  down- 
wards and  inwards  from  the  af)ex,  and  meets  with  the  inner  margin 
of  the  other  lung  at  the  middle  line,  at  a  point  between  the  first 
and  second  cartilages,  or  at  the  second. 

The  inner  margin  of  the  right  lung  continues  vertically  downwards 
along  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  or  inclining  a  little  to  the  left  side, 
as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  (Fig.  10). 

The  inner  tnargin  of  the  left  lung  leaves  the  right  at  a  point  be- 
tween the  fourth  cartilages,  or  a  little  higher  or  lower  than  this, 
and  passes  nearly  transversely  outwards  for  a  short  distance  in  the 
direction  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  It  then  runs  obliquely  down- 
wards and  backwards  in  the  course  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage^  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  inside  the  left 
nipple,  as  low  as  the  seventh  rib  (Fig.  10). 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  right  lung  passes  somewhat  obliquely  and 
then  transversely  from  the  attachment  of  the  xiphoid  to  the  ster- 
num, across  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  backwards 
to  the  spine,  which  it  touches  on  a  level  with  the  tenths  eleventh^  or 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae  (Fig.  9). 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  left  lung  is  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the 
right,  and  passes  backwards  from  the  point  indicated  on  the  seventh 
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rib,  to  strike  on  the  spine  at  a  point  nsnall;  a  little  lower  than  that 
on  the  right  side. 

TIk  apex  of  each  Ivng  lies  beneath  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle 
and  the  subclaTian  artery.  The  apices  of  the  lun^  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  cesophagus,  the  trachea,  and  the  projection 
anteriorly  of  the  bodies  of  the  ftV5(  and  second  dorsal  vertebrse. 

The  base  of  the  right  lung  is  hollowed  by  the  projection  upwards 


of  the  liver,  which  in  the  centre  of  the  thorax  ascends  as  high  as 
tkejifth  rib  ot  fourth  interspace.  The  liver  ia  also  separated  from 
the  nbe  by  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  between  it  anu  the  thoracic 
walls. 

TJie  basr  ofthf.  left  lung  may  Iw  also  pressed  upon  by  the  left  lobe 

*  RelatWe  position*  of  tlin  marging  of  the  luriKi  to  etch  other,  to  the  thoracic 
wbIIi,  and  tu  A,  the  priteordial  rcfclon,  comprehending  tho  right  ventricle  of  th« 
baut,  coTernl  by  iu  pericardium  (after  Dx.  FOLLin.  Sea  hi*  work  O*  Dutamt  of 
U*  Lmigt  arid  Hiart). 
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of  the  liver ;  and  it  is  always  hollowed  out,  though  to  a  less  degree 
than  the  right  lung,  for  the  accommodation  ot  the  stomach  and 
spleen,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  heart  lies  between  the  two  lungs.  The  right  auricle  and  a 
part  of  the  right  ventricle  are  covered  by  the  right  lung,  the  rest 
of  the  right  ventricle  being  left  bare  by  the  divergence  of  the  left 
lung  from  the  middle  line.  The  left  auricle  is  covered  by  the  right 
auricle  and  by  the  left  lung.  The  left  ventricle  lies  behind  the 
right  ventricle,  but  projects  a  little  towards  the  left  side,  where  it 
is  uncovered  for  a  snort  distance,  beyond  which  its  left  border  is 
covered  by  the  left  lung. 

The  region  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the  heart  uncovered 
by  the  lung  (Fig.  10)  is  sometimes  called  the  prcecordial  region  or 
space.  The  upper  boundary  of  this  space  is  where  the  inner  mar^ns 
of  the  two  lungs  separate — namely,  at  the  spot  between  the  fourth 
cartilages.  The  outer  boundary  of  the  prcecordial  space  is  indicated 
by  the  diverging  line  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  left  lung  passing 
along  the  fourth  cartilage j  and  then  obliquely  downwards,  inside  the 
left  nipple.  The  inner  margin  of  the  space  corresponds  to  the  nearly 
straight  inner  margin  of  the  right  lung,  behind  the  sternum,  near 
the  middle  line.  JThe  lower  boundary  of  the  prcecordial  space  is 
indicated  by  a  line  passing  from  the  junction  of  the  sternum  to  the 
xiphoid  curtilage,  directly  to  the  left,  or  with  a  slight  inclination 
downwards.  Above  this  line  is  the  right  ventricle,  and  farther  out 
is  the  apex  of  the  left.  Below  it  is  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and 
the  stomach,  separated  only  from  the  heart  by  the  diaphragm  and 
the  pericardium. 

The  prcecordial  region  is  thus  slightly  pyramidal  in  shape,  its  base 
being  about  two  ana  a  half  inches  long,  and  nearly  horizontal.  Its 
inner  margin  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  nearly  straight ;  its 
outer  margin  is  from  three  to  three  ancfa  half  inches  long,  and  has 
a  sloping  direction  from  the  apex  to  the  pyramid  (at  the  middle  line 
between  the  fourth  cartilages),  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the  line 
indicating  the  base. 

This  prcecordial  space  corresponds  to  the  left  half  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  sternum,  and  to  portions  of  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs ;  and  it  may  reach  even  to  the  junction  of  the  cartilages 
with  their  ribs.  Its  inner  and  outer  boundaries  can  be  marked  out 
only  by  light  percussion ;  and  the  lower  boundary  can  only  be  de- 
fined with  difficulty  by  the  same  means. 

Below  the  bounaary  of  the  right  lung  the  liver  extends  to  the 
margins  of  the  right  false  ribs,  or  a  little  below  them.  On  the  left 
side  the  space  between  the  lower  border  of  the  lung  and  the  false 
ribs  is  occupied  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  spleen, 
and  by  a  portion  of  intestine — the  colon  principally.  The  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  stretches  across  beneath  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and 
below  this  to  a  variable  extent  towards  the  left  side. 

(C.)  Changes  in  the  Position  of  the  Lungs. 
1.  In  Health. — (a.)  During  inspiration  the  lungs  enlarge  in  all  di- 
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rectionB ;  the  apices  rise  higher  and  the  bases  desee^^d  lower  down ; 
the  points  of  union  and  of  division  between  the  inner  margins  are 
in  the  one  ease  raised  towards  the  apices,  in  the  other  case  lowered 
down.  The  prcecordial  space  is  thus  lessened  in  size  by  the  advance 
of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lungs,  (h.)  During  expiration  the 
state  of  things  is  reversed.  The  lungs  fall  from  each  other ;  but 
the  point  of  division  between  the  inner  margins  mav  be  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  third  rib.  The  area  of  the  preecordial  space  is  in- 
creased, (c.)  The  difference  between  extreme  inspiration  and  ex- 
treme expiration  is  considerable.  In  extreme  inspiration  the  inferior 
boundaries  of  the  lung  are  often  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
lower  than  they  are  in  extreme  expiration,  (d.)  The  action  of  the 
heart  causes  a  slight  difference.  Each  impulse  presses  aside  the 
sloping  inner  margm  of  the  left  lun^  ;  but  this  is  so  instantaneous 
that  it  causes  no  appreciable  alteration  when  the  prcecordial  region 
is  mapped  out  by  percussion,  {e.)  During  respiration  the  thorax 
enlarges  in  all  directions  by  the  movements  outwards  and  upwards 
of  the  superior  ribs  and  sternum,  and  by  the  movements  down- 
wards and  outwards  of  the  inferior  ribs.  Iri  women  the  movements 
of  the  upper  ribs  are  much  greater  than  in  men,  while  the  abdom- 
inal movements  are  less.  The  difference  is  increased  by  the  use  of 
stays ;  but  it  does  not  appear  tb  be  altogether  owin^  to  these.  In 
boys  the  costal  movements  are  often  considerable ;  m  old  age  they 
are  diminished. 

2.  Changes  by  Age. — In  children  the  still  considerably  developed 
thymus  gland  separates  the  inner  border  of  the  lungs  at  the  -top  of 
the  sternum  ;  ana  the  point  where  they  come  in  contact  (converging 
from  the  apex)  is  lower  than  in  adults.  In  children  the  lungs  are 
also  comparatively  longer  than  in  adults,  and  the  inferior  bounda- 
ries are  lower  down.  In  old  people  the  lungs  often  alter  consider- 
ably in  8har)e,  and  produce  corresponding  alterations  in  position ; 
the  lower  lobe,  particularly  in  the  left  lung,  becomes  more  posterior, 
and  the  upper  lobes  or  lobe  anterior.  The  lungs  at  last  in  old 
people  become  even  larger  above  than  below ;  and  when  mapped 
out  by  percussion,  their  several  boundaries  are  found  to  have  no 
certain  and  constant  direction. 

8.  Changes  by  Disease, — One  lung  being  incapacitated,  the  other 
lung  undergoes  supplementary  enlargement ;  the  inferior  boundary 
is  lowered,  its  inner  margin  is  pushed  to  a  variable  extent  across 
the  median  line  over  the  heart,  diminishing  the  pra:cordial  space 
from  the  right  or  left  side,  according  as  the  right  or  left  lung  is 
affected.  So,  also,  if  one  lobe  be  affected,  as  by  pneumonia^  Udxircle^ 
or  cancer^  the  other  lobe,  either  upper  or  lower,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  enlarged,  and  changes  its  position.     In  some  diseases,  as  in  em- 

f)hysema,  the  lung  enlarges ;  and  if  the  emphysema  is  general,  the 
ungs  may  meet  each  other  almost  at  the  top  of  the  sternum ;  may 
not  separate  till  on  a  level  with  the  sixth  rib ;  may  leave  the  inferior 
margins  at  the  seventh^  or  even  the  eighth  rib  ;  and  may  give  a  pul- 
monary percussion-note  in  the  posterior  lumbar  regions,  l>elow  the 
ribs  altogether.  In  caflcs  of  enlarged  heart,  or  distended  pericar- 
dium (unless  there  be  coincident  emphysema,  or  unless  the  lungs 
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are  floated  forwards  by  hydrothorax\  the  lungs  anteriorly  are 
pushed  aside,  tlie  point  of  separation  of  the  inner  margin  is  raised 
(especially  in  pericardial  effusion),  the  inner  margin  of  the  right 
lung  is  tnrown  to  the  right  side,  and  the  inner  mar^n  of  the  left 
lung  is  thrown  to  the  lett  side.  Aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
or  tumors  in  the  mediastinum,  displace  the  upper  portions  of  the 
lung ;  and  tumors  may  even  thrust  aside  and  displace  the  heart 
Abdominal  diseases,  as  hepatic  and  splenic  afiections,  peritoneal 
effusions,  ovarian,  uterine,  or  other  tumors,  also  press  up  the  tho- 
racic organs,  and  alter  their  position.  By  such  morbid  states  the 
inferior  borders  of  the  lungs  may  be  not  lower  than  the  third  inter- 
costal space,  or  the  fourth  rib ;  the  heart  may  be  thrust  upwards 
and  outwards  above  and  outside  the  left  nipple.  The  student  may 
also  be  prepared  to  meet  with  cases  of  more  or  less  complete  trans- 
position of  the  viscera.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Professor 
Allen  Thomson,  in  the  Glasgow  medical  Journal^  vol.  i ;  also  in  the 
Lancet  for  August  8, 1863,  by  my  colleague.  Professor  Maclean.) 


Section  IL — Signs  of  Disease  from  the  Shape  of  the  Thobax. 

The  two  halves  of  the  thorax  are  seldom  perfectly  symmetrical. 
The  right  side  in  the  most  healthy  persons  often  measures  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  more  than  the  left ;  the  right  ui/ra-clavicular 
space,  particularly  in  right-handed  persons  engaged  in  laborious 
occupations,  is  apt  to  be  slightly  more  prominent  tnan  the  left ;  the 
fourth^  ffih^  and  sixth  left  cartilages  often  project  more  than  the 
right ;  the  m/ra-mammary  and  iw/ra-axillary  regions  may  be  larger 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  ;  the  z;?/m-scapular  region,  on  the 
contrary,  is  usually  larger  on  the  right  side,  or  it  maybe  markedly 
prominent  on  both.  Ihe  nipples  (which  in  adult  males  are  above 
the  upper  margin  of  t\\Q  fourth  rib,  near  its  junction  with  the  car- 
tilages) are  always  equidistant  from  the  middle  line,  but  the  left  is 
somewhat  lower  than  the  right; 

Any  marked  changes  beyond  those  now  noted  indicate  disease 
either  of  the  spine,  as  in  curvature  ;  or  of  the  spine  and  ribs,  as  in 
rickets  ;  or  of  the  organs  in  the  thorax.  If  spinal  curvature  and 
rickets  are  determined  not  to  be  present,  any  general  expansion  of 
one  side  as  compared  to  the  other,  or  general  contraction,  or  (what 
is  much  more  common)  local  expansion  or  bulging,  or  local  contrac- 
tion, depression,  or  excavation,  become  very  important  signs. 

The  existence  of  such  conditions  is  ascert^iined  by  the  eye — 
namely,  by  "  inspection ^^^  and  accurately  by  measurement  with 
calipers  or  with  tapes,  or  ingeniously  devised  instruments  which 
have  been  named  ^^ stethometers'^  or  '-''chest  measurers.^* 

General  expansion  of  the  thorax  is  usually  produced  by  effusions 
of  fluid  into  the  pleura,  or  by  extreme  cancerous  infiltration,  or  by 
emphysematous  lungs.  Much  more  rarely  chronic  consolidation 
will  cause  general  or  partial  6w/^/;?^ ;  while  tubercular  deposition 
at  its  earliest  period  has  been  said  also  to  cause  some  degree  of  local 
prominence ;  but  retraction  usually  follows  more  or  less  complete 
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impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  lung,  or  of  a  part  of  it,  as  in 
softened  tubercle  or  cancer,  and  in  the  period  of  absorption  of  pleu- 
ritic fluid  which  has  firmly  compressea  the  lunff.  Heart  diseases 
give  rise  to  local  bulging  only  occasionally  in  the  cardiac  region. 
Aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  cause  bulgings,  while  tumors  may  pro- 
duce both  bulgings  and  retractions  according  to  circumstances  (JUS. 
Notes  of  Dr.  Parkes'  Clinical  Course  at  University  College). 


Section  III. — Physical  Examination  of  the  Chest. 

L  By  Simple  Inspection  of  the  Form  of  the  Thorax. — It  is  necessary 
to  note, — 

(a.)  Its  general  shape ;  and  especially  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
supra-  and  iw/m-clavicular  spaces  in  respect  of  flatness,  fulness, 
retraction,  or  bulging  in  these  regions  ;  the  condition  of  the  hollow 
above  the  notch  of  the  sternum  (the  supra-sternal  space) ;  the  form 
of  the  clavicles  and  their  curvature ;  the  height  and  breadth  of 
the  shoulders ;  the  form  of  the  sternum,  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
bends  outwards  or  inwards ;  the  curves  of  the  spine  ;  the  position 
of  the  scapulae ;  prominence  of  their  inferior  angles,  and  tne  firm- 
ness or  laxity  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle ;  the  distance  of  the 
scapulse  from  each  other  and  from  the  middle  line ;  contracted  con- 
tour or  expanded  form  of  the  lateral  regions ;  the  width,  depression, 
or  buleing  of  the  intercostal  spaces ;  and  distance  of  the  nipples 
from  tne  middle  line. 

(6.)  Obtain  a  general  noticn  as  to  capacity  or  size  of  the  thoraXj  relch 
tive  to  the  height^  xceight^  and  age  of  the  individual^  allowing  for  fatness 
or  emaciation  (Spirometry  ;  see  previous  pages,  under  "  Scrofula^''  p. 
215,  voL  ii). 

[By  spirometry  we  measure  the  amount  of  air  received  into  the  lungs. 
The  instrument  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  mentioned  at  p.  241,  is  unwieldy, 
inexact,  difUcult  to  use,  and  is  open  to  other  objections.  More  available 
instruments,  to  determine  the  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs,  have  been  re- 
cently invented.  Mr.  Coxeter's  spirometer  is  compact.  It  is  a  bag  of 
India-rubber  cloth  large  enough  to  hold  the  air  which  may  be  expired  by 
a  person  of  large  pulmonary  capacity,  fitted  with  a  glass  mouth-piece. 
An  aperture  communicates  with  another  bag,  the  meter,  holding,  when 
filled,  fifty  cubic  inches  of  air.  Both  the  reservoir  and  the  meter  are 
provided  with  stop-cocks.  The  patient  breathes  into  the  first  bag,  with 
as  prolonged  an  expiration  as  possible,  and  the  stop-cock  is  closed. 
The  air  is  then  measured  by  refilling  the  meter  until  all  the  contents  of 
the  reservoir  are  expelled.  Dr.  W.  E.  Bowman^s  spirometer  is  on  the 
same  principle  as  Hutchiuson^s,  but  simplified  and  less  cumbrous  and  ex- 
pensive ;  it  may  be  made  of  tin  or  of  glass,  and  is  said  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose very  well  {Canada  Lancet^  18G3).  Mr.  A.  Gardiner  Brown's  «/n- 
roscope  is  a  new  and  efilcient  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  breathing 
capacity.  It  is  a  wet  meter,  61  inches  square,  having  a  dial  with  two 
registers,  revolving  from  left  to  right,  marking  in  a  complete  revolution 
100  and  1000  cubic  inches  respectively',  and  a  few  feet  of  vulcanized  India- 
mbber  tubing  to  breathe  through.  Its  advantages  are  facility  of  manage- 
ment, compactness,  portability,  security  of  contained  fluid^  and  it  may 
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be  used  several  times  by  the  same  person  without  readjuatmeDt.  The 
air  is  measured  at  its  inititd  temperature.  The  patient  should  be  taught 
to  practise  a  powerful  inspiration,  aud  as  complete  an  expiration  as  pos- 
sible, before  noting  the  mean  numbers  registered  in  several  trials.  It 
should  be  placed  at  a  convenient  height  for  a  person  sitting  or  standing. 


The  htemadynamometer  may  also  be  used  to  determine  the  inspiratory 
and  expiratory  force.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Ham- 
mond (  Treatise  on  Hygiene,  1863),  men  of  five  feet  eight  inches  have  the 
fjreatest  amount  of  iuBpiratory  power,  raieing  the  column  of  mercury  two 
inches  by  inspiration  and  about  three  by  expiration. 

The  Lung  Tester  of  A.  P.  Barnes  (to  be  had  pf  Messrs.  Codman  & 
Shurtlef,  of  Boston),  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  all  spirometric  in- 
struments. It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  bag  of  India-rubber  cloth,  closed 
at  each  extremity  by  a  disc  of  wood,  and  furnished  with  two  metallic 
tubes ;  one  tube  enters  laterally  at  the  bottom,  and  is  about  three  inches 
long ;  the  other,  vertical,  ie  twelve  inches  long,  and  graduated,  and  in- 
serted in  the  centre  of  the  upper  disc.  A.  flexible  tube  of  proper  length, 
with  a  mouth-piece,  is  stretched  over  tlie  outer  aperture  of  the  lower 
metal  tube,  and  through  this  a  forced  expiration  is  made ;  the  expired 
air  fills,  more  or  less,  the  bag,  and  the  vital  capacity  is  recorded  on  the 
upper  tube,  whicli  is  forced  up,  as  the  bag  expands.  The  bag  is  inclosed 
in  a  tin  cylinder,  shut  at  both  ends,  with  two  boles  for  the  tubes. 

The  almograpk,  invented  by  Dr.  J.  Burdon  Sanderson,  of  the  Hospital 
for  Consumption,  London,  is  intended  to  record  the  respiratory  move- 
ments in  the  same  way  as  the  sphygmograph  does  the  minute  differences 
and  peculiarities  of  the  pulse.  A  disc-shaped  bag  of  thin  India-rubber 
has  cemented  to  the  op{Kisite  sides  two  horizontal  brass  plates.  The 
lower  of  these  plates  is  glued  to  a  board,  and  the  upper  is  supported  by 

•  [Fig.  II.  The  nuts  A  and  B  are  lo  be  unai'rewed  and  boiled  water  U  to  b«  poured 
in  at  Ihe  oriSce  A,  until  it  begins  to  triokle  from  the  opening  B  ;  leave  it  for  half  a 
minute  and  then  replace  both  the  nubt  wiih  Iheir  leather  waeheri.  The  instrument 
is  DOW  ready  for  use,  and  it  will  not  need  reflllit)!;  for  two  or  three  months  unleai 
consuiitly  used.  The  openings  C  and  D  are  fur  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  expired 
air.  The  free  end  of  the  tube  is  to  be  stretched  over  C,  and  the  nut  D  ibould  be  re- 
moved.— Bditob.] 
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a  horizontal  brass  lever,  against  which  two  small  springs  act  in  opposite 
directions,  also  keeping  the  sides  of  the  bag  in  position.  This  lever  is 
attached  to  another,  which  bears  a  pencil  at  its  extremity,  by  which  the 
movements  of  the  lever  are  traced  on  a  revolving  cylinder.  A  T-shaped 
tube  commnnicates  with  the  interior  of  the  bag,  the  patient  breathing 
through  the  horizontal  bar.  The  changes  of  tension  of  the  air  in  the 
bag,  and  their  velocity,  are  recorded  by  the  lever  on  the  cylinder.  The 
relative  duration  and  intensity  of  the  respiratory  acts  are  thus  regis- 
tered, and  an  approximate  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  amount  of  air 
breathed. 

(1.)  The  tracings  reqpiire  no  correction  for  instrumental  error.  (2.) 
It  not  only  registers  the  relative  duration  and  relative  intensity  of  the 
respiratory  acts,  but  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  air  breathed.  (3.)  It 
is  so  little  disturbing  to  the  patient  that  it  may  be  kept  in  operation  during 
sleep.] 

(c)  Observe  the  thoracic  movements,  and  estimate  in  seconds  the 
time  taken  to  complete  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  acts ;  com- 
pare the  movements  of  the  two  sides  of  the  thorax,  and  also  the 
abdominal  respiratory  movements  with  those  of  the  thorax,  so  as 
to  notice  if  eitner  talces  an  undue  share  in  the  work  of  respiration. 
If  the  ribs  scarcely  move,  and  the  parietes  generally  of  the  thorax 
remain  at  rest,  while  the  surface  ot  the  beUy  rises  and  falls  alter- 
nately with  the  respirations,  the  act  is  called  abdominal  respiration^ 
because  the  abdominal  muscles  seem  to  take  the  larger  share  in  its 
performance ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  motion  of  the  abdomen 
18  visible,  the  act  of  respiration  is  then  said  to  be  thoracic.  Observe 
whether  the  whole  acts  of  respiration  are  quicker  or  slower  than 
natural — t.  ^.,  more  or  less  than  eighteen  to  twenty  per  minute,  or 
one  to  every  four  arterial  beats.  Note  their  frequency  per  minute. 
Observe  whether  thev  are  calm,  easy,  and  fully  drawn,  or  short, 
forced,  hurried,  and  incomplete,  attended  by  indications  of  pain, 
checked  or  partially  arrested  by  cough.  Notice  whether  respira- 
tion is  performed  through  the  mouth  or  nose,  or  both  ;  and  whether 
the  nares  dilate  and  contract  at  each  respiratory  eftbrt,  with  any 
constrained  movement  of  forcible  expansion.  Note  any  sensible 
odor  or  vapor  -of  the  breath,  and  also  its  temperature. 

II.  By  Measurement. — The  use  of  tape  or  calipers  in  deep  and 
medium  inspiration  and  expiration  will  detect  any  differences  be- 
tween the  two  sides,  or  undue  differences  in  the  size  of  the  chest  at 
different  times.  There  is  about  one  inch  of  an  average  difference 
in  favor  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  compared  with  the  left,  and 
which  is  consistent  with  a  normal  state  of  the  region.    A  convenient 

Slan  is  the  double  tape,  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Hare.  The 
ouble  tAj)e  is  formed  by  joining  two  common  measuring  tapes 
together,  so  that  the  beginning  of  each  may  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
tape  when  joined.  By  putting  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two 
tapes  upon  the  spine,  and  holding  it  there  tightly,  the  ends  of  the 
tape  can  be  carried  round  the  body  at  any  point,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  each  side  read  off  simultaneously.  By  taking  the  size  at 
full  expiration  and  full  inspiration,  the  extent  of  expansion  is  de- 
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termined,  as  well  aa  the  absolute  and  relative  size  of  each  half  of 
the  thorax. 

The  nieaearementa  (besidea  the  circular)  which  are  most  useful 
are  the  distance  of  the  nipples  from  the  middle  line — their  distance 
from  the  sterno-clavicular  articulations  of  each  side — and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  the  clavicle  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  false 
ribs  in  the  vertical  line. 

The  general  expansion  of  a  side  of  the  chest  is  best  learned  by 
the  use  of  the  double  tape,  or  by  the 'use  of  some  of  the  "cA^irf- 
measurers"  about  to  be  noticed.  The  difference  in  the  meaaure- 
ment  between  the  fullest  inspiration  and  the  falleet  expiration  give* 
the  general  expansion  of  the  lung.  In  health  both  langs  expand 
nearly  equally  from  tkree-qvartera  of  an  inch  to  an  inrfi  and  a  half; 
or  the  right  may  expand  a  little  more  than  the  left.  If  there  la  any 
deficiency  of  expansion,  there  must  be  disease  of  some  kind,  but 
the  nature  of  the  disease  cannot  be  known  without  additional  erigns. 

Local  exjiansion  is  most  accurately  determined  by  the  eye,  the 
hand,  and  the  cheet-measurers  of  Drs.  Quain,  Sibson,  or  Leared; 
the  exact  levels  of  the  measurements  being  always  noted.  All 
these  instruments  essentially  consist  of  dials,  with  indices,  moved 
by  mechanism,  connected  with  tapes  passing  round  one  or  both 
aides  of  the  chest — so  many  revolutions  of  the  index  indicating  on 
the  dial  so  many  tenths  and  hundreds  of  an  inch  of  expansion  of 
the  chest.  Br.  Leared'e  instrument  indicates  difierences  on  the  two 
sides  {Med.  TXmes  and  Gazette,  August  2,  1862) ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Thomson,  of  University  College,  has  also  suggested  a  simple  addi* 
tion  to  the  tape  measure,  by  which  it  is  made  differential. 

[Dr.  Alfred  C.  Carroll,  of  Xew  York,  has  had  made  by  Tiemann  &,  Co., 
a  alet/tomeler,  which  is  ingenious,  simple,  and  exact.  There  is  an  outer 
case,  marked  with  a  scale  of  three  inches,  a  b,  within  which  moves  a  slide 


c  d,  bearing  a  gnomon  or  indicator,  d.  To  the  end  of  this  slide  is  at- 
tached an  ordinary  measuring  tape,  the  first  three  inches  being  cut  off, 
80  as  to  render  tlie  scale  continuous,  which  is  ])assed  around  the  cheat 
and  drawn  through  the  catch  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  instrnineut.  As 
the  lungs  are  inflated,  the  slide  is  drawn  out  and  the  indicator  shows  the 
exact  amount  of  expansion.  A  hRrd-nibber  ring,/,  sliding  easily  over 
the  scale,  may  be  used  to  render  the  stetlionieter  self-rcgietering.  An  elas- 
tic band,  e  «,  draws  the  two  portions  of  t lie  instrument  together;  but  this 
had  better.be  removed  before  applying  the  instrument,  as  it  may  hinder 
the  full  expansion  of  the  chest-wall  (yew  Ytjrk  Meilkal  Journal,  vol.  vi, 
1868).] 
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Dr.  Sibson  gives  the  following  numbers  as  denoting  the  move- 
ments  of  various  part  of  the  thorax  in  health : 

(1.)  The  sternum  and  the  first  seven  ribs  in  tranquil  breathing 
advance  forward  from  .02  to  .07  inches.  The  left  fourth^  Jifth^  and 
sixth  cartilages,  and  the  sixth  rib,  move  less  than  on  the  right  side, 
on  account  of  the  position  of  the  heart.  In  forced  inspiration  the 
movement  forwaras  is  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches,  (2.)  The 
expansion  of  the  eighth  and  tenth  ribs  varies  from  .05  to  .1  inch. 
During  deep  respiration  it  is  increased,  but  is  less  than  that  of  the 
first  live  nbs.  1 3.)  The  abdomen  moves  forwards  in  tranquil  in- 
spiration from  .25  to  .3  inches.  In  deep  inspiration  the  movement 
amounts  to  about  one  inch. 

There  is,  however,  verj  great  variations  in  diflferent  persons ;  and 
^^^ chest-measurers^^  must  all  oe  submitted  (2l^  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion arcf)  to  the  test  of  comparison  between  the  tWo  sides — ^the  dif- 
ference which  the  heart  causes  between  the  two  sides  being  re- 
membered (Parkes,  MS.  Notes). 

[The  instruments  above  referred  to  measure  magnitudes,  movements, 
and  capacity,  but  cannot  measure  deviations  from  the  natural  configura- 
tion of  the  thorax  made  by  angles  and  curves  formed  by  the  bones  com- 
posing the  chest,  by  the  junction  of  one  bone  with  another,  and  of  bones 
with  cartilages.  Though  these  departures  from  healthy  configuration  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  they  are  most  common  at 
the  upper  and  front  part,  at  the  junction  of  the  costal  cartilages  with  the 
sternum,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  costal  cartilages  with  the  ribs.  These 
deviations  are  best  determined  by  the  stetho-goniometer  of  Dr.  Scott  Alison, 
which  judges  accurately  the  angles,  and  curves,  and  depressions  of  the 
chest.] 

It  is  necessary  in  all  these  observations  so  to  divert  the  patient's 
attention  as  to  cause  him  to  look  awav  from  the  instruments,  other- 
wise the  movements  of  the  chest  may  become  so  aftected  as  to  vitiate 
the  results. 

III.  By  Palpation,  or  the  application  of  the  hand.  This  method 
afibrds  more  extended  information  to  that  suggested  by  simple  in- 
spection, such  as  of  the  intercostal  distances,  lateral  and  antero- 
posterior; expansion  of  the  chest  in  the  acts  of  respiration;  appre- 
ciation o{  vibrations  commnmcAtad  through  the  walls  of  the  thorax. 
The  palm  of  the  hand  applied  to  the  chest  in  a  healthy  state  during 
the  act  of  speaking  will  appreciate  a  most  delicate  vihratile  t  rein  or 
(commonly  called  fremitus)^  and  more  marked  according  to  the 
eraveness,  coarseness,  and  loudness  of  the  speaking  voice.  The 
mt^nsity  is  generally  greater  in  front  than  behind,  on  the  right 
side  than  on  the  left,  and  is  stronger  towards  the  sternal  than  the 
humeral  halves  of  the  region  below  the  clavicles.  In  disease  the 
fremitus  on  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  must  l)e  compared.  It  is 
usually  increased  by  whatever  consolidates  the  fine  vesicular  texture 
of  the  lung,  without  obliterating  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  dmin- 
ished  bv  the  intervention  of  liquid  or  air  between  the  lung  and  the 
thoracic  walls ;  also  by  such  extensive  consolidation  of  the  lung- 
0obfltance  as  to  fill  up  the  smaller  bronchial  ramifications  leading 
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to  the  air-vesicles.  Vocal  fremitus^  or  vocal  vibration^  is  observed  by 
placing  the  hand  over  the  surface  of  the  chest  of  a  person  speaking, 
it  is  a  delicate  vibration,  easily  deadened  by  the  too  forciole  pres- 
sure of  the  hand.  It  is  more  marked  in  adults  than  in  chilaren, 
and  in  males  than  in  females.  It  is  more  intense  in  long-chested 
than  in  short-chested  persons ;  and  markedly  so  in  thin  than  in  fat 
people ;  and  is  stronger  in  recumbency  than  in  the  sitting  posture. 

A  rhonchial  fremitus  may  sometimes  be  heard,  when  certain  rAon- 
chi  throw  the  bronchial  tubes  into  vibrations  sufficiently  strong  to 
be  felt  on  the  surface  of  the  chest.  The  sibilant,  sonorous,  and 
mucous  rhonchi  have  all  this  property.  Friction  fremitus  mav  be 
felt  by  the  hand,  when  the  gliding  motion  of  the  pleural  surfaces 
upon  each  other  is  attended  by  a  perceptible  vibration,  by  the  col- 
lision and  friction  of  plastic  matter  upon  the  surfaces. 

Ordinary  fluctuation  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  hands, 
combined  with  shaking  or  suddenly  altering  the  position  of  the 
chest,  as  by  succussion. 

The  hand  is  also  used  to  appreciate  the  action  of  the  heart.  The 
heart,  after  full  expiration^  is  felt  to  beat  between  the  cartilages  of 
the  third  and  fifth  ribs,  and  at  the  neighboring  part  of  the  sternum, 
generally  immediately  below  and  to  the  outside  of  the  left  nipple. 
After  a  full  inspiration  it  may  be  felt  as  low  as  the  sixth  rib.  The 
frequency  of  the  respirations  may  also  be  ascertained  by  the  hand, 
applied  to  the  surface  below  the  clavicles  in  the  female,  and  below 
the  epigastrium  in  the  male  (Walshe\ 

IV.  By  Percussion The  position  oi  the  organs,  as  stated  in  the 

previous  section,  is  ascertained  during  life  pnncipally  by  the  signs 
derived  from  percussion  ;  that  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  striking  over  the  lung  either  "  immediately,"  as  when  the 
chest  is  gently  tapped  with  the  hand  or  a  light  hammer ;  or  "  me- 
diately,' as  when  a  flat  body  is  placed  upon  the  chest,  which  is  then 
struck  by  the  finger  or  the  hammer.  The  main  object  of  percussion 
is  to  determine  the  comparative  density  of  subjacent  parts. 

Mediate  percussion  is  employed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  imme- 
diate. The  body  which  is  interposed  between  the  hammer  and  the 
chest  is  called  a  "  pleximeter^''^  and  consists  simply  of  a  flat  piece  of 
ivory  or  wood,  or  a  piece  of  India-rubber,  or  of  the  index  finger  of 
the  left  hand  laid  flat-  upon  the  chest.  The  hammer  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  whalebone,  or  of  light  steel,  armed  at  its  head  wath  a  piece 
of  India-rubber ;  or  the  flat  edge  of  the  stethoscope  encircled  by  a 
piece  of  India-rubber ;  or  it  consists  of  a  light  thimble  covered  with 
vulcanized  India-rubber ;  or  the  points  of  the  index  finger,  or  middle 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  hammer, 
the  nails  being  cut  close. 

Mode  of  Percussing. — The  pleximeter  is  to  be  placed  flat  upon  the 
chest,  and  held  close  to  the  walls.  It  is  then  to  be  struck  perpen- 
dicularly, and  with  gentle  or  moderate  force.  If  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  be  used  as  the  hammer,  the  blow  should  be  given  from 
the  wrist  only,  the  elbow  and  shoulder  being  quite  motionless.  The 
force  of  the  blow  must  vary  according  to  circumstances.  In  the 
supra-clavicular  spaces  the  finger,  if  it  be  used  as  a  pleximeter, 
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should  be  pressed  closely  into  the  triangular  space,  and  the  blow 
should  fall  in  the  direction  of  a  line  passing  to  the  centre  of  the 
chest, — namely,  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards.  If  the  blow 
be  directed  too  much  forward  or  backward,  it  strikes  on  the  clavicle, 
or  the  parts  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  "  pulmonary  percus- 
sion-note "  is  not  obtained.  The  clavicles  are  best  percussed  imme-' 
diatdy^  first  at  the  sternal  and  hen  at  the  acromial  end.  In  the 
supraspinous  spaces  the  blow  should  fall  downwards,  inwards,  and 
forwards.  Over  the  rest  of  the  chest  the  pleximeter  may  be  placed 
in  any  direction,  provided  the  precaution  is  taken  that  correspond- 
ing points  shall  oe  struck  on  the  two  sides  ;  as  a  slightly  difierent 
note  is  given  out,  especially  in  thin  people,  by  the  intercostal  spaces 
and  the  ribs.  K  the  spaces  are  struck  on  one  side,  they  shoula  also 
be  similarly,  or  with  like  force,  struck  on  the  other. 

The  *•' pulmonary  percussion-note"  is  the  sound  given  forth  by 
striking  on  a  part  of  the  chest-wall  below  which  lies  a  considerable 
depth  of  lung.  The  sound  produced  does  not  depend  upon  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  lungs,  but  upon  the  vibrations  of  the  air  they 
contain,  and  also  upon  the  vibrations  of  the  walls*of  the  chest.  The 
pulmonary  substance  vibrates  but  little ;  it  is  nonn^onorous,  and  acts 
rather  as  a  damper  of  sound.  The  qualities  of  sound  to  be  noted 
are — (1.)  Amount  in  intensity  of  resonance,  commonly  called  clearness  ; 
(2.)  Duration  of  the  sound  ;  (3.)  Pitch  ;  (4.)  Volume  of  sound. 

The  intensity  of  sound  is  diminished  bv  the  lessened  vibrations  of 
the  walls  of  the  chest,  as  in  pleuritic  efiusions ;  or  by  the  lessened 
vibration  of  the  air,  the  air  being  lessened  in  amount ;  or  by  increase 
in  volume  of  the  lunMubstance,  as  by  exudation. 

The  physical  conditions  which  lessen  the  quantity  of  air  are — (1.) 
Consolidation  of  lung-substance  from  any  cause,  such  as  exudation, 
tubercle,  great  congestion,  or  oedema ;  (2.)  Compression  of  the  lung 
from  fluid  in  the  pleura,  or  by  tumors. 

When  the  pulmonary  percussion-note  is  exaggerated,  it  may  be- 
come what  is  commonly  termed  "  tympanitic  ;"  that  is,  a  very  clear 
sound,  of  less  volume,  but  of  higher  pitch  than  the  pulmonary  per- 
cussion-note. It  is  similar  to  tne  sound  obtained  by  striking  the 
abdomen  when  the  intestines  contain  air,  or  a  bladder  moderately 
distended  with  air.  It  is  generally  caused  by  an  increased  quantity 
of  air  in  the  lung-tissue  or  in  the  pleura,  as  in  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema, or  when  cavities  exist  in  the  lungs  in  pneumothorax.  A 
very  thin  and  flexible  wall  will  often  give  a  tympanitic  character  to 
the  pulmonary  percussion-note.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  these 
statements,  namely — (1.)  When  the  air  is  not  apparently  in  excess, 
a  thin  layer  of  sound  lung  full  of  air,  1  ving  over  hepatized  lung,  will 
give  forth  the  sound ;  (2.)  The  upper  lobes  of  the  lung  when  hepa- 
tized in  the  lower  lobes  will  also  give  forth  the  sound ;  and  (3.) 
When  the  lung  floats  on  the  surface  of  pleuritic  fluid.  Tubular 
sounds  are  produced  when  the  lung  is  consolidated,  covering  bron- 
chial tubes.  In  pleurisy  the  intensity  of  sound  is  diminished  from 
both  causes. 

The  sound  is  intensified  or  made  more  clear  by  whatever  in- 
creases the  vibrations  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  as  in  thin  children, 
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or  in  persons  becoming  thin,  and  by  increased  vibrations  of  air  in  the 
lungs. 

[The  sound  elicited  by  percussion  of  the  chest  in  health  varies  with  the 
region  explored.  The  anterior  regions  give  a  much  clearer  sound  than 
the  posterior,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
But  the  degree  of  resonance  varies  in  the  several  sub-regions  anteriorly. 
In  the  supra-clavicular  region  the  sound  is  very  clear,  and  becomes  almost 
tympanitic  as  the  clavicle  is  approached.  Over  the  clavicle  the  sound  is 
clear  in  the  middle  third ;  in  the  inner  third  it  is  of  high  pitch ;  whilst  to- 
wards the  scapular  end  it  is  duller.  In  the  infra-clavicular  region — ^be- 
tween the  clavicle  and  the  superior  margin  of  the  fourth  rib — ^it  is  very 
clear  and  typically  pulmonary;  and  perhaps  somewhat  less  clear  and 
shorter,  but  of  higher  pitch,  on  the  right  side.  From  the  fourth  rib  down- 
wards to  the  sixth  or  eighth  rib  on  the  right  side,  where  the  liver  is 
reached,  the  sound,  on  strong  percussion,  is  less  clear,  till  it  abruptly  be- 
comes flat.  On  the  left  side,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  rib,  and  from 
the  nipple  to  the  sternum,  the  sound  is  dull  from  the  presence  of  the  heart, 
but  somewhat  lessened  in  extent  in  cases  where  the  lung  overlaps  the 
heart,  as  during  inspiration,  and  in  pulmonary  emphysema.  Below  this 
the  sound  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  region,  owing  to  the  projection 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  stomach,  being  dull  on  the 
inner  and  outer  portions  of  the  region,  and  often  tympanitic,  or  of  a  ring- 
ing metallic  tone,  between  these,  from  gas  in  the  stomach.  Laterally, 
the  axillary  regions  on  both  sides  are  highly  sonorous ;  the  right  infht- 
axillary  region  is  clear  to  near  the  sixth  or  eighth  rib,  when  it  becomes 
suddenly  dull  on  account  of  the  liver,  the  line  of  hepatic  flatness  var3ring 
during  inspiration  and  expiration ;  on  the  left  side  the  percussion-sound 
is  more  or  less  dull  from  the  position  of  the  spleen,  but  when  the  stomach 
is  distended  with  gas,  it  is  tympanitic.  Posteriorly,  the  scapular  regions 
give  a  clear  sound  on  percussion,  though  nluch  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing anterior  and  lateral  regions ;  the  infra-spinatal  sub-region  is  more  so- 
norous than  the  supra-spinatal.  The  infra-scapular  regions  give  a  very 
clear  percussion-sound ;  on  the  right  side  the  line  of  hepatic  flatness  is  at 
or  near  the  eleventh  rib,  but  strong  percussion  will  detect  some  dulness 
for  an  inch  or  more  above ;  on  the  left  side  there  may  be  tympanitic  re- 
sonance from  gas  in  the  stomach,  about  the  seventh  rib,  and  at  the  ninth 
dulness  from  the  spleen.  In  the  inter-scapular  regions  the  clearness  and 
duration  of  sound  are  considerably  lessened  with  increased  resistance, 
owing  to  the  mass  of  muscles. 

Auscultatory  Percussion  was  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  G.  P.  Camman, 
and  Prof.  A.  Clark,  of  New  York  (New  York  Jour,  of  Medicine^  1840). 
The  chest  is  struck,  whilst  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  stethoscope  in  con- 
tact with  the  chest.  By  this  means,  it  is  thought,  percussion-sounds  are 
more  distinctly  heard,  and  their  special  characters  more  accurately  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  most  useful  in  nicely  determining  the  boundaries  of  the 
solid  organs,  as  the  heart,  liver,  and  spleen.  Dr.  Flint  says :  "  By  means 
of  auscultatory  percussion,  using  Camman's  stethoscope,  the  t>ectoral 
extremity  being  brought  near  to  the  open  mouth  of  the  patient,  amphoric 
and  cracked-metal  resonance  may  often  be  ascertained  when  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  heard "  (PracL  Treat,  on  Phys.  Exploration  of  ike 
Chesty  &c.,  2d  ed.,  1866).] 
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Fig.  13.« 


V.  By  Ansoultation,  which  implies  "  the  act  of  listening,"  and  is 
termed  pulmonary  or  cardiac  according  as  the  sounds  listened  to  re- 
late to  tne  lungs  or  to  the  heart.  For  this  purpose  the  ear  may  be 
applied  to  the  surface  directly,  merely  interposing,  for  several  ob- 
vious reasons,  a  fine  towel  or  thin  piece  of  linen  or  calico  between 
the  chest  of  the  patient  and  the  ear  of  the  observer ;  or  an  instru- 
ment called  the  stethoscope  may  be  used,  and  which  is  especially 
necessary  when  the  sounds  to  be  heard  are  limited  to  a  sm^l  and 
definite  region,  as  in  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  The  ear- 
piece of  the  stethoscope  ought  to  fit  the  ear  of  the  observer ;  or  the 
ear-piece  may  be  removed,  so  that  the  end 
of  tne  stethoscope  may  be  introduced  into 
the  orifice  of  the  ear.  It  is  important  that 
the  ear  be  well  fitted.  The  extremity  ap- 
plied to  the  patient  should  be  about  an  incn 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter. 

A  double  or  bin-aural  stethoscope  is  also 
an  instrument  of  great  value  in  the  ditter- 
ential  diagnosis  of  sounds  associated  with 
lesions  in  the  thoracic  organs,  especially 
when  the  sounds  are  obscure  from  their  low- 
ness.  One  form  of  the  instrument  seems 
to  be  an  efficient  magnifier  of  low  sounds 
fLsARED),  and  another  form  of  the  instru- 
ment— that  of  Dr.  Scott  Alison — is  ex- 
tremely useful  in  cardiac  diagnosis  when 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  rapid  or  irregular 
(Gairdner).  When  the  first  sound  is  in- 
distinct at  the  apex,  or  cannot  be  identified 
with  the  apex  beat,  or  when  the  second 

sound  is  indistinct,  or  when  it  is  audible  only  at  the  base,  the  first 
sound  being  audible  only  at  the  apex,  the  cfifficulty  of  recognition 
of  the  two  sourlds  is  very  considerable.  It  is  in  such  circumstances 
that  the  double  or  bin-aural  stethoscope  of  Dr.  S.  Alison  is  of  great 
value,  for  it  enables  the  sounds  to  be  identified  at  the  points  where 
they  can  be  heard  best ;  and  it  brings  them  into  accurate  relations 
with  each  other,  because  of  the  two  ears  receiving  at  the  same  time 
the  sound  from  two  points  of  the  prcerordial  region  (Gairdner). 

Dr.  Arthur  Leared,  of  London,  devised  and  exhibited  a  double 
stethoscope  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  (Class  X,  No.  620), 
where  it  attracteil  little  attention  by  the  profession  in  this  country. 
It  consists  (Fig.  13)  of  two  tubes,  one  for  each  ear,  made  of  gutta 
percha^  the  elasticity  of  which,  acting  as  a  spring,  keeps  the  tubes 
firmly  applied  to  each  ear.  The  thoracic  ends  of  the  tub^  are  fitted 
into  a  hollow  cylinder  or  cup,  which  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
chest.  Dr.  James  E.  Pollock,  of  London,  called  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  an  American  double  stethoscope,  in  the  Lancet  of 
April  12, 1855,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Dr.  Coulson,  neither  of 


*  The  Original  Double  Stethoscope  of  J>r.  Xeared. 
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whom  were  aware  that  Dr.  Leared  had  devised  and  exhibited  such 
an  instrument  in  1851.* 


Fig.  14.1 


A 


*  From  discussions  which  followed  in  the  medical  journals,  I  have  been  led  to  make 
a  statement  in  previous  editions  which  does  an  injustice  to  Dr.  Camman;  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  insert  this  note  from  the  American  reprint  of  this  text-book.  The 
Editor  of  the  reprint  writes  as  follows : 

**  The  writer  (Dr.  Clvmer)  is  indebted  to  Dr.  James  R.  Leaming,  of  New  York, 
the  literary  executor  of  the  late  Dr.  Camman,  and  his  clinical  assistant  at  the  time 
named,  for  the  following  facts:  In  the  spring  of  1862,  Dr.  U.  W.  Browne  brought 
one  of  Marsh's  patent  double  stethoscopes  to  Dr.  Cam  man's  class  at  the  Northern 

Dispensary.     Dr.  C.  at  once  said  that  the 

Erinciple  was  not  a  new  one,  and  that  he 
ad  at  the  time  one  of  Landouzy's  poly- 
stethoscopes,  sent  to  him  from  Pans,  which 
was  on  the  bin-aural  principle.  He  also  ob- 
served that  it  was  a  shame  for  a  medical 
man  to  patent  an  instrument  intended  for 
the  protession.  He  then  prop^oeed  to  his 
assistants  to  begin  a  series  of  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  stethoscope 
which  would  render  the  bin-aural  principle 
practically  available.  With  the  assistance 
of  Drs.  H.  W.  Browne  and  C.  P.  Tucker, 
and  the  mechanic  employed,  the  instru- 
ment known  as  *the  self-adjusting  bin- 
aural stethoscope'  was  in  the  summer  of 
1852  perfected,  and  freely  given  to  the  pro- 
fession without  annoyingrestrictions.  Soon 
afterwards  he  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Marsh,  threatening  a  prosecution  for  the 
infringement  of  his  patent.  He  took  this 
letter  to  his  lawyer,  A.  P.  Mann,  Esq., 
and  authorized  him  to  answer  it,  denying 
Marsh's  claim  to  the  discovery  of  thebin- 
aural  principle;  and,  as  the  two  instru- 
ments were  widely  different  in  construc- 
tion, refusing  to  make  any  terms  or  com- 
promise, and  expressed  a  willingness  to 
contest  the  case  at  law  if  necessary.  Thus 
not  only  did  Dr.  Camman  not  patent  the 
admirable  mechanism  of  his  stethoscope, 
which  was  clearly  his  own  invention,  but 
placed  it  freely  in  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  stood  ready  to  defend  his  right  to 
do  so.  He  had  not  been  in  Europe  since 
1880,  and  consequently  could  not  have  car- 
ried home  Dr.  Leared's  idea  (1851);  nor 
is  it  probable  he  ever  heard  of  Dr.  Leared's 
stethoscope.  Ho  never  called  it  ♦  Camman 's  Double  Stethoscope;'  this  was  done  by 
the  instrument-maker. 

*'  It  has  been  said  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  value  of  his  own  instrument,  pos- 
sibly because  he  did  not  assert  his  claim  to  its  originality,  and  from  the  fact  that  after 
the  first  year  of  its  introduction  he  used  it  sparinficly,  finding  that  its  constant  appli- 
cation to  the  ear  sensibly  dulled  the  delicate  acuteness  of  nearing  so  prized  by  the 
expert. 

**  To  understand  the  rationale  of  this  effect,  it  is  well  to  premise  that  the  double 
stethescope  conveys  the  same  sound-impression  through  a  distinct  channel  to  each  ear, 
just  as  the  stereoscope  presents  an  individual  picture  of  the  same  object  to  each  eye; 
and  the  effect  in  each  case  is  to  produce  in  the  brain  a  clearer  perception  of  the  en- 
tirety of  the  sound  heard  or  the  object  seen,  than  can  be  done  by  one  ear  or  one  eye 
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alone ;  but  no  instrument  can  do  this  perfectly  unless  both  ears  or  both  eyes  are 


'  8eIf>B(Uasting  Bin««arml  Stethosoope  of  I>r.  Camman. 
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Another  form  of  double  Btethoscope  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  Scott 
Alison,  and  named  by  him  the  "cBfferential  stethoscope."  Like 
Dr.  Leared's  instrument,  it  has  a  tube  for  each  ear ;  but  each  tube 
has  a  separate  cylinder  or  cup,  which  admits  of  being  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  chest.  Dr.  Leared's  instrument  enables  us  to  hear 
sounds  emanating  from  any  riven  portion  of  the  chest  with  both 
ears  simultaneously ;  while  Dr.  S.  Alison's  instrument  enables  us 
to  listen  to  the  sounds  emanating  from  two  different  parts  of  the 
chest  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  we  may  compare  the  sounds  at 
any  two  points,  or  on  opposite  sides  of  the  chest,  by  a  series  of  con- 
secutive observations.  If  two  sounds  exist,  one  at  each  point,  and 
if  they  differ  in  intensity,  the  weaker  sound  is  eclipsed  or  nullified. 

All  forms  of  stethoscope  require  much  practical  study  and  ex- 
perience to  use  them  with  success.  The  ear-piece  should  fit  the  ear 
exactly  in  all  forms  of  stethoscope ;  "  and,  tnerefor^,  when  a  well- 
made  stethoscope  has  been  selected  and  an  ear-piece  chosen  which 
fits  the  ear  comfortably,  the  student  should  keep  to  that  one,  and 
fSamiliarize  himself  with  its  use  "  (Fuller). 

The  main  object  of  the  stethoscope  is  to  circumscribe  and  localize 
the  sounds  that  we  hear ;  the  chest  end  of  the  instrument  should 
therefore  be  as  small  as  possible,  in  order  the  better  to  appreciate 
the  precise  seat  of  the  greatest  intensity  of  sound.  To  ascertain 
this,  the  instrument  should  be  "  worked  towards  the  sound,"  and 
then  "  from  the  sound,"  right  and  left,  up  and  down,  till  its  end  is 
on  the  exact  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeds  in  its  greatest  in- 
tensity. By  working  the  stethoscope  round  and  round,  and  gradu- 
ally contracting  the  circle,  the  area  of  the  sound  can  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  hence  so  far  the  lesion  producing  it  can  be  localized 
(Hyde  Salter). 

Four  circumstances  affect  the  quality  of  a  stethoscope :  (1.)  TTie 
mnterial  which  allows  the  least  amount  of  sound  to  be  lost^  and  least  of 
all  perverts  or  modifies  the  sounds  is  the  best  for  a  stethoscope — 
namely,  some  porous  wood  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  sound. 
Cedar  and  deal  are  the  best  woods  for  the  purpose.  The  denser 
the  wood  the  more  are  the  sounds  apt  to  be  modified ;  therefore 
ebony  is  to  be  condemned.  (2.)  The  stethoscope  should  be  of  one  piece 
of  wood — turned,  in  fact,  out  of  a  solid  block.     It  ought  not  to  be 

eqaaUy  eood.  In  ordinary  Bight  or  hearing,  the  eyes  and  ears  being  dual  organs,  one 
rests  while  the  other  is  in  action.  Any  one  looking  through  the  stereoscope  a  short 
time  will  be  sensible  of  fatigue  and  temporary  impairment  of  sight;  and  should  it  be 
too  long  and  too  constantly  continued,  the  injury  would  probably  be  permanent ;  and 
the  rule  holds  equally  good  in  using  the  bin-aural  stethoscope,  for  sight  and  hearing 
are  cognate  senses.  It  was  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  evil  effects  of  a  too  constant 
application  of  the  double  stethoscope  that  caused  Dr.  Camman  to  restrict  its  em- 
ployment, believing  it  mt)re  important  to  preserve  the  delicate  sensitiveness  of  the 
expert  ear,  than  that  the  poiind-impre>ision  should  be  made  with  its  utmost  power.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  those  in  England  who  appreciate  Dr.  Camman's 
ontelfish  labor.  Dr.  Alison,  in  his  work  On  ihe  Chesty  pp.  822,  828,  and  824,  gives  a 
description  of  this  instrument,  acc<»mpanied  by  a  wood-cut,  and  accords  to  Dr.  Cam- 
man  tue  full  credit  of  rendering  the  bin-aural  principle  available.  In  describing 
the  construction  of  his  own  instrument — the  differential  stethoscope — he  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Camman  in  adopting  the  mechanism  of  his  instrument, 
which  be  pronounces  beautiful." 
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Fig.  15.* 


irt  ivory  and  part  cedar.  (3.^  As  to  length  and  thickness^  the 
[ength  most  convenient  is  that  wnich  permits  the  instrument  to  be 
carried  in  the  crown  of  one's  hat ;  and  it  may  be  solid  if  the  wood 
is  very  pcwrous ;  but  generally  it  is  hollow.  (4.)  The  chest  end  should 
be  small,  not  larger  than  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter;  be- 
cause the  smaller  it  is,  the  greater  is  its  localizing  power,  and  the 
narrower  are  the  limits  within  which  the  seat  of  any  particular 
sound  can  be  determined.  The  chest  end  of  the  stethoscope  should 
also  be  narrow,  and  smoothly  rounded  over  the  edge.  (5.)  The  ear- 
piece should  be  large  and  Jlat^  to  secure  apposition  ana  occlusion ; 
out  in  this  respect  each  man  must  fit  his  own  ear  (Hyde  Salter 
"On  the  Stethoscope,"  BriL  Med.  Journal j  January  31,  1863).  The 
wood-cirt  (Fiff.  15)  represents  the  section  of  a  good  stethoscope  as 
given  by  Dr.  Hyde  Salter.  It  is  half  the  "natural"  diameter — i.  e., 
one-eighth  the^size.  The  ear-piece  is  flat  and  broad,  and  the  most 
careless  application  of  the  ear  would  produce  perfect  occlusion ;  the 

chest  end  is  small,  with  a  narrow  and 
rounded  edge.  The  measurements  are, 
length,  seven  inches ;  diameter  of  ear- 
piece, three ;  diameter  of  chest  end,  one 
and  a  quarter;  circumference  of  shaft, 
one  and  a  quarter. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Hogeboom,  of  New  York, 
has  suggested  an  improvement  in  all 
stethoscopes,  by  stretching  evenly  and 
tensely  over  the  pectoral  extremity  a 
piece  of  parchment,  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin,  and  sufliciently  firm 
and  elastic  to  compress  the  tissues  and 
transmit  sonorous  vibrations,  lie  claims 
that  it  intensifies  the  sounds,  and  that 
their  source  is  more  circumscribed.  In 
Camman's  stethoscope  it  lessens  the 
roaring.  To  auscultation  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  it  is  peculiarly  adapted,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  heart  {New  York 
Med.  Jour.^  vol.  iii,  1866). 

To  become  familiar  with  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  acquired  by  means  of  auscult- 
ation, much  time  and  labor  must  be  de- 
voted to  its  practice,  alike  on  persons  in 
health  and  in  disease.  A  verbal  de- 
scription of  the  sounds  to  be  learned  is 
diflScult,  because  the  impressions  made 
on  the  senses  of  one  person  cannot  be  communicated  exactly  by 
language  to  another ;  and  the  distinctions  which  subsist  between 
the  sounds  heard  in  health  and  those  in  disease  are  not  yet  re- 
garded as  similarly  significant  by  all ;  nor  is  their  individual  im- 
portance yet  clearly  determined  in  relation  to  practice. 


*  Section  of  a  good  form  of  Stethoscope  (Htds  Salter). 
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[Auscultation  is  either  immediate  or  mediate  ;  immediate  when  the  ear 
is  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  chest,  and  mediate  when  a  conducting 
medium — ^the  stethoscope — is  placed  between  the  ear  of  the  listener  and 
the  chest,  through  which  the  sounds  produced  within  the  chest-walls  are 
transmitted.  Immediate  auscultation  is  simple  and  easy,  and  the  chest 
can  be  more  quickly,  and,  in  many  cases,  as  satisfactorily,  explored  as 
by  mediate  auscultation.  In  females  the  anterior  regions  of  the  chest, 
and  the  supra-clavicular  and  axillary  regions  in  both  sexes,  are  better 
examined  with  the  stethoscope.  The  delicacy,  fastidiousness,  or  filth  of 
the  patient,  may  make  the  mediate  method  more  desirable.  When  it  is 
needful  to  localize  precisely  the  morbid  sounds,  and  when  heteromor- 
phisms  exist,  the  stethoscope  should  be  used.  Children  are  frightened 
by  the  production  of  an  instrument,  and  for  them,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
naked  ear  is  preferable.  Each  method  has  its  advantages,  and  neither 
should  be  exclusively  and  indiscriminately  used ;  and  the  student  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  both  kinds.  The  distinctness  and  precision 
with  which  the  sounds  are  heard  depend  on  the  training  of  the  auscul-  ^ 
tator.  In  practising  auscultation  both  patient  and  explorer  should  be 
I^aced  in  a  position  where  there  is  the  least  constraint  for  both.  The 
chest  should  be  free  of  all  clothing,  and  a  thin  towel,  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness  or  decency,  should  be  thrown  over  it.  When  possible,  the 
patient  ought  to  sit  in  a  high-backed  chair  for  an  examination  of  the 
anterior  regions,  the  arms  hanging  loosely  at  the  sides.  To  explore  the 
posterior  regions,  the  position  in  the  male  may  be  reversed,  with  the 
body  slightly  bent  forwards,  and  the  arms  lightly  crossed ;  the  female 
may  sit  in  this  position  of  the  body  and  arms  on  a  stool,  or  sideways  on 
a  chair.  For  examination  of  the  lateral  regions,  the  arms  must  be  raised 
over  the  head.  When  the  patient  cannot  leave  the  bed,  he  should,  if  able, 
sit  up  :  if  too  feeble,  a  partial  exploration  of  the  posterior  regions  may 
be  made  by  turning  him  over  on  his  side.  Fatigue  and  annoyance  must 
be  carefully  avoided.  In  immediate  auscultation  the  ear  should  be  firmly 
and  accurately  applied  to  the  surface,  the  pressure  not  being  too  light  or 
too  strong,  and  the  examiner  must  not  stoop,  or  bend  his  head  too  much ; 
this  rule  applies  to  both  methods  of  exploration.  Both  ears  should  be 
drilled,  so  that  they  may  be  used  indiscriminately.  In  mediate  ausculta- 
tion the  stethoscope  is  to  be  evenly  and  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of 
those  parts  of  the  chest  to  be  examined,  but  not  with  too  much  pressure : 
the  least  tilting  is  to  be  avoided. 

To  practise  understandingly  auscultation,  the  examiner  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  natural  respirator}'  and  vocal  sounds,  in  order  that  he 
may  detect  any  modifications  of  them,  which  constitute  the  physical  signs 
of  disease.  The  healthy  vesicular  murmur  is  a  diffused,  soft,  breezy, 
sighing  sound,  not  to  be  described,  whose  probable  site  of  production  is 
the  air-sacs  of  the  lungs  (Hyde  Salter),  and  is  divisible  into  two  times, 
or  sounds,  inappreciably  separated, — the  inspiratory  and  expiratory 
murmurs.  In  a  certain  number  of  persons — about  one-third — the  expi- 
ratory murmur  is  wanting  most  frequently  on  the  left  side ;  it  is  from 
three  to  five  times  shorter,  less  intense,  and  of  lower  pitch  than  the  in- 
spiratory murmur;  its  duration  is  increased  in  old  persons,  while  its  in- 
tensity is  less ;  it  is  more  prolonged  in  the  right  clavicular  region  than  in 
the  left  (Gerhard,  Louis).  The  intensity  of  the  vesicular  murmur 
varies  in  different  healthy  persons  of  the  same  age,  sex,  conformation, 
and  like  general  condition  ;  but  age  and  sex  moclify  it :  it  is  loud  and 
well-marked  in  infancy  and  childhood, — puerile  respiration  ;  becomes 
qnalified  in  adult  age,  and  in  old  persons  is  frequently  very  feeble, — 
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senile  respiration  ;  generally  it  is  greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male, 
especially  in  the  upper  chest  regions.  With  regard  to  the  degree  and 
character  of  the  inspiratory  murmur  in  the  several  regions  of  the  chest, 
— ^in  the  clavicular  regions  it  is  generally  stated  to  be  of  greatest  inten- 
sity on  the  right  side,  but  Dr.  Flint  says,  from  his  own  observations, 
that  though  its  pitch  is  higher  on  the  right  side,  its  intensity  is  almost 
invariably  greater  on  the  left.  Not  unfrequently  the  expiratory  murmur 
is  prolonged  on  the  right  side  to  quite  or  nearly  the  length  of  the  inspi- 
ratory, and  its  pitch  on  that  side  is  sometimes-  higher.  Dr.  Flint  also 
asserts,  on  the  right  side  the  two  murmurs  are  occasionally  separated  by 
an  appreciable  interval.  In  the  stemo-clavicular  portion  of  the  infra- 
clavicular region,  it  is  apt  to  be  notably  modified  by  sounds  produced  in 
the  superficial  bronchial  tubes  and  trachea.  In  the  mammary  and  infra- 
mammary  regions,  the  inspiratory  murmur  is  appreciable,  but  less  in- 
tense, lower  in  pitch,  and  softer,  than  in  the  clavicular  regions,  and  the 
expiratory  murmur  is  rarely  heard.  In  the  supra-spinal  scapular  region 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  less  intense  than  anteriorly,  and  the  inspira- 
tory murmur  is  sometimes  more  marked  on  the  left  side,  while  the  expi- 
ratory is  more  prolonged  on  the  right.  In  the  infra-spinal  scapular 
region,  the  murmur  is  more  intense  than  in  the  upper  region,  but  less  in 
degree  than  in  front.  In  the  interscapular  region,  owing  to  the  nearness 
of  the  large  superficial  bronchial  tubes,  the  murmur  is  decidedly  bron- 
chial, like  that  heard  over  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle.  In  the  axillary 
regions  the  inspiratory  sound  is  very  loud,  especially  in  the  upper  part, 
and  the  expiratory  murmur  is  much  more  frequently  distinct  than  in  the 
middle-  and  inferior-anterior  or  posterior  regions. 

When  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  the  supra-sternal  fossa,  a  sound 
like  that  produced  by  air  driven  forcibly  through  a  tube  of  a  certain  cal- 
ibre is  heard,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  times,  one  coincident  with 
inspiration,  the  other  with  expiration,  and  separated  by  a  brief  interval 
The  quality  of  both  sounds  is  peculiar  and  characteristic,  and  is  said  to 
be  tubular;  the  inspiratory  sound  is  of  higher  pitch  than  that  of  vesic- 
ular respiration,  and  the  expiratory  is  intenser,  longer,  and  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  inspiratory ;  this  is  tracheal  respiration.  Laryngeal  res- 
piration is  said  by  many  writers  to  differ  greatly  from  tracheal  respira- 
tion, but  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Flint,  the  difference  is 
limited,  as  a  general  rule,  to  intensity ;  in  other  respects  they  are  essen- 
tially the  same  (^loc.  cit.^  p.  131). 

Auscnltation  of  the  Voice. — The  sounds  of  the  voice  are  transmitted 
through  the  chest,  modified  by  the  size  of  the  tubes,  and  the  nature  of 
the  substance  through  which  they  pass,  and  become  signs  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  organs  transmitting  them.  In  vocal  auscultation  Camman*8 
stethoscope  or  the  naked  ear  should  be  used,  and  the  patient  instructed 
to  count  owe,  two^  three^  slowly,  distinctly',  and  moderately  loud,  and  to 
repeat  these  numbers  as  often  as  is  necessary.  Over  the  trachea  the 
voice  seems  concentrated  and  coming  into  the  ear  of  the  explorer ;  it  is 
more  or  less  distinct,  resonant,  and  gives  the  sensation  of  a  peculiar 
shock  and  fremitus ;  this  is  called  tracheophony.  The  phenomenon  of 
the  direct  entrance  of  articulated  words  into  the  ear  at  the  point  auscul- 
tated is  called  pectoriloquy.  When  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  patient  is  directed  to  speak,  the  voice  will  be 
found  to  be  transmitted  generally  with  less  intensity,  shock,  and  vibration 
than  from  the  trachea;  this  is  named  laryngophony.  On  listening  over 
the  chest,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  to  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
articulated  words  are  not  heard,  and  the  resonance  is  less  intense  than 
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over  the  trachea,  is  more  diflfhsed,  seems  farther  fh>m  the  ear,  and  usually 
the  shock  is  wanting ;  and  over  certain  parts  of  the  chest,  in  many  in- 
stances, there  is  no  fremitus ;  but  differences  exist  in  different  persons, 
and  in  the  several  regions,  and  in  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  two 
sides.  Over  the  first  divisions  and  subsequent  larger  subdivisions  of  the 
trachea, — the  larger  bronchial  tubes, — as  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum,  at  and  between  the  scapulae,  and  in  the  axillae,  there  is 
still  considerable  resonance,  though  diffused  and  distant,  and  frequently 
some  fremitus ;  this  is  natural  bronchophony,  or  bronchial  resonance. 

The  whispered  voice  and  its  modifications,  have  been  little  studied  by 
writers.  Dr.  A.  Flint  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
thinks  that  the  sounds  made  by  whispered  words  will  prove  to  be  an  ^^  im- 
portant addition  to  the  physical  signs  available  in  diagnosis."  A,  whis- 
pering sound  is  the  sound  produced  by  a  forcible  act  of  expiration 
(Physical  Exploration  of  the  Chest,  2d  ed.,  p.  147). 

Ausonltation  of  Children. — Very  young  children  should  be  held  in  the 
nurse's  arms,  so  that  the  part  of  the  chest  to  be  examined  may  be  applied 
against  the  ear  of  the  auscultator ;  or  the  examiner  may  place  his  hand 
beneath  the  chest  of  the  child  and  raise  it, — the  head  and  pelvis  not  being 
supported,  the  chest  becomes,  prominent,  and  the  ear  is  conveniently  ap- 
plied. '  The  manner  in  which  the  child  breathes  should  be  first  carefiiUy 
noticed,  that  errors  may  not  be  made,  and  the  sounds  which  ate  produced 
in  the  pharynx  and  nose  may  be  set  aside.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of 
vocal  resonance  the  chest  should  be  explored  while  the  child  is  crying, 
the  cry  replacing  in  young  children  the  voice  of  the  adult.  The  maxi- 
mum of  intensity  of  the  respiratory  murmur  is,  anteriorly  from  the 
clavicle  to  a  little  below  the  nipple,  on  the  right  side,  and  not  quite  so 
low  down  on  the  left,  and  posteriorly  the  inferior  part  of  the  interscapular 
region ;  the  minimum,  anteriorly,  is  the  praecordial  region,  and  posteriorly 
the  suprarscapular  regions. 

Ausonltation  in  Disease. — The  modifications  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
in  diseased  conditions  of  the  lungs  are  changes  in  its  duration  and 
intensity,  rhythm,  and  special  character. 

Exaggerated  or  puerile. 
Duration  and  Intensity,     •{  Weak  or  senile. 


{ 


Bhythm, 


Character, 


Suppressed. 

Incomplete. 

Jerking. 

Divided. 

Prolonged  expiration. 

^  Br'onchi.1  or  blowing.         {  ^^^- 
Cavernous.  ^  **.»/«••». 

Amphoric. 


(1.)  Exaggerated,  called  also  supplementary  (Andbal),  puerile  (Laen- 
Nic),  and  hypervesicular  respiration,  is  simply  increased  intensity  or 
loudness  without  change  in  quality,  pitch,  or  rhythm.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  degree  of  the  respiratory  murmur  varies  in  different  persons,  and 
in  the  same  regions  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  and  this  should  be 
remembered  in  estimating  its  value  as  a  sign  of  disease.'*'  When  accom- 
panied by  a  greater  number  of  respirations  than   natural,  decidedly 


•  [According  to  Walshe  and  Fournct,  when  exafi^gerated  respiration  is  a  sign  of 
disease  the  excess  of  intensity  is  on  the  side  of  expiration,  whilst  in  health  it  Is  on 
th«tideof  inspiration.] 
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heightened  in  the  anterior  and  superior  regions,  or  diffused  over  one  side, 
it  is  indicative  of  disease  in  a  portion  of  the  lung  more  or  less  distant,  or 
of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  solidification  of 
the  lung,  as  in  pneumonia,  large  tubercular  deposits,  carcinoma,  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy,  or  where  a  considerable  portion  of  lung  is  deprived  of  air 
from  a  mechanical  cause,  as  the  pressure  of  an  enlarged  bronchial  gland 
or  air-tube,  blocking  up  of  the  bronchi  from  plastic  exudation,  and  in 
pleurisy. 

(2.)  Weak  or  senile  respiration^  tokened  by  diminished  intensity,  or 
feebleness  of,  the  respiratory  murmur,  its  other  characters  remaining  the 
same,  happens  in  a  number  of  pulmonary  disorders,  and  is  a  sign  of  much 
value,  often  marking  the  site  of  the  lesion.  It  may  be  close  to  the  ear, 
superficial^  or  more  or  less  distant,  deep-seated.  It  is  generally  persistent, 
though  it  may  be  intermittent.  The  expiratory  sound  is  rarely  heard, 
except  in  emphysema,  where  along  with  feebleness  of  the  murmur  it  is 
often  distinctly  prolonged.  The  murmur  may  be  actually  diminished  in 
degree  from  imperfect  production,  or  the  effect  may  be  caused  from  its 
reaching  the  ear  through  some  solid  or  liquid  between  the  lung-surikee 
and  the  chest-walls.  It  is  caused  by  (I)  an  obstruction  in  the  air4ubes, 
as  in  laryngeal  disorders  or  foreign  bodies  in  a  primary  bronchus,  nar- 
rowing of  the  bronchi  from  inflammation  and  its  products,  spasm  or 
permanent  contraction  of  the  air-tubes,  and  their  compression  by  tumors, 
enlarged  bronchial  or  l3rmphatic  glands ;  (2)  obstruction  of  the  air-cells, 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  oedema,  pneumonia,  hemorrhage;  (3)  over- 
distension of  the  air-cells,  in  emphysema ;  (4)  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid 
eflfusions  into  the  pleural  sac ;  (5)  impaired  thoracic  movement  caused  by 
pain,  as  in  acute  pleurisy  and  intercostal  neuralgia,  or  from  paralysis  of 
the  respiratory  muscles,  as  in  general  paresis  and  hemiplegia.  When 
weak  respiration  is  limited  to  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  and  is  accompanied 
by  diminished  resonance,  it  generally  denotes  tubercles ;  heard  in  the 
anterior,  superior,  and  middle  regions,  with  increased  resonance,  it  is  a 
sign  of  emphysema ;  and  at  the  base  of  one  or  both  lungs,  and  remote, 
with  more  or  less  dulness  on  percussion,  it  indicates  pleuritic  effusion. 

(3.)  Suppressed  respiration  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  respiratory 
murmur.  It  may  be  permanent  or  intermittent ;  and  is  met  with  in  the 
same  pulmonary  conditions  as  weak  respiration.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
a  sign  of  pleuritic  effusion,  single  or  double. 

(4.)  Incomplete  respiration  is  lessened  duration  of  the  inspiratory  mur- 
mur, and  is  of  two  kinds :  (a),  when  its  beginning  is  abridged  {deferred 
inspiration)^  and  it  is  not  heard  until  an  appreciable  interval  elapses  after 
the  commencement  of  the  inspiratory  act  and  the  air-cells  are  fully  dis- 
tended, and  then  as  a  short  wheeze,  as  in  emphysema,  bronchitis,  pleu- 
ritic effusions ;  (6),  or  it  may  be  initially  evolved,  but  abruptly  stopped 
before  the  inspiratory  act  is  ended,  with  a  sort  of  hitch  {unfinished  inspir- 
ation) ;  its  site  is  in  the  bronchioles. 

(5.)  Jerking^  interrupted^  wavy^  coggedrwheel^  respiration  {inspiration 
entrecoupee^  respiration  saccadee)  is  when  the  respiratory  murmur,  instead 
of  being  continuous,  is  broken  and  whiffy.  When  partial,  it  is  the  result 
of  incomplete  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  from  some  cause  or  other.  Its 
site  is  almost  always  the  apex  of  the  lung  anteriorly,  and  oftener  on  the 
right  than  the  left  side.  It  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  valuable  sign  of 
incipient  phthisis.  When  general,  it  is  due  to  sudden  arrest  in  the  dila- 
tation of  the  chest- walls  from  pain  or  deficient  inners'ation,  as  in  asthma, 
pleurisy,  plurod^Tiia,  palsy.     It  is  also  met  with  in  pleuritic  adhesions. 

(6.)  Divided  respiratioji^ — a  distinct   interval  elapsing  between  the 
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inspiratory  and  expiratory  murmurs, — ^is  caused  by  over  and  permanent 
dilatation  of  the  cells  hindering  the  expulsion  of  the  air,  and  is  usually 
heard  in  the  middle  regions  anteriorly,  as  in  emphysema. 

(7.)  Prolonged  expiration  may  be  classed  under  the  modifications  of 
rhytlun,  when  it  is  the  only  or  chief  alteration  in  the  respiratory  murmur, 
and  there  is  no  change  in  degree  or  pitch ;  it  is  a  diagnostic  sign  of  much 
significance  if  properly  estimated.  Natural  prolonged  expiration  happens 
in  a  certain  number  of  persons,  but  only  on  the  right  side.  Its  value  as 
a  morbid  sign  is  measurably  coincident  with  its  site.  When  heard  over 
a  limited  space  in  the  upper  chest  regions  it  may  indicate  tuberculosis ; 
when  more  general,  and  heard  in  the  middle  regions,  emphysema ;  or  it 
may  token  only  temporary  obstruction  or  compression  of  the  air-cells. 

(8.)  Harsh^  rude^  broncho-vesicular  (Flint),  vesiculobronchial^  (Da 
C08Ta)  respiration  has  less  of  the  vesicular  quality  than  the  healthy 
respiratory  murmur,  being  less  soil,  of  higher  pitch,  more  blowing,  and 
not  so  equable.  In  inspiration,  the  vesicular  and  tubular  qualities  are 
united,  the  duration  short,  the  pitch  more  elevated,  and  the  intensity 
variable ;  expiration,  sometimes  wanting,  is,  when  present,  always  pro- 
longed, of  higher  pitch,  and  sometimes  of  greater  intensity  than  inspirsr 
tion,  to  which  it  succeeds  after  an  appreciable  interval  (Flint).  It 
denotes  a  certain  amount  of  pulmonary  condensation,  from  deposition  or 
compression,  and  happens  in  phthisis,  pneumonia,  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
cancer,  fibroid  degeneration,  melanosis,  oedema,  and  in  pleural  effusions 
of  a  certain  amount.  For  its  presence,  the  degree  of  condensation  of  the 
lung  should  not  be  sufficient  to  abolish  vesicular  respiration,  which  must  to 
some  degree,  however  slight,  be  heard  in  inspiration. 

(9.)  Bronchial^  or  blowing^  respiration  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
natural  laryngo-tracheal  respiration,  and  in  certain  pulmonary  disorders 
takes  the  place  of  vesicular  respiration.  Its  production  and  course  are 
rapid.  Inspiration  is  tubal,  of  short  duration,  incomplete,  and  of  high 
pitch.  Expiration  is  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  inspiration,  and  some- 
times longer,  of  greater  intensity,  and  higher  pitch.  From  the  sudden 
interruption  of  the  inspiratory  murmur,  a  distinct  interval  occurs  between 
it  and  the  beginning  of  the  expiratory.  It  is  always  associated  with  con- 
densation of  the  lung-tissue,  and  is  heard  in  phthisis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy 
with  effusion,  uniform  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  with  induration  of  sur- 
rounding tissue,  &c.     It  may  be  diffused  or  tubular. 

(10.)  Cavernous  respiration  resembles  the  sound  produced  by  blowing 
into  a  hollow  space ;  inspiration  is  of  slow  production,  of  low  pitch,  and 
not  tubular  in  quality ;  expiration  is  of  lower  pitch  than  inspiration.  Its 
common  site  is  the  superior  regions.  It  betokens  a  pulmonary  cavity,  or 
g^bular  bronchial  dilatation. 

(11.)  Amphoric  respiration  gives  the  sensation  of  blowing  into  a  large 
cavity  with  thick  walls  filled  with  air,  and  is  imitated  by  blowing  gently 
into  a  narrow-necked  glass  bottle.  It  is  distinctly  metallic  and  musicaL 
It  is  caused  by  the  air  in  the  bronchial  tubes  acting  on  the  air  in  the 
caTitj.  It  may  accompany  both  respiratory  sounds,  but  is  most  often 
beard  in  inspiration ;  it  is  generally  circumscribed  or  only  partially  dif- 
ftised«  It  is  heard  in  pneumothorax  with  pulmonary  fistula,  and  large 
tabercular  cavities. 

Bhonohi. — In  pulmonary  disorders  we  meet  with  certain  accidental 
sounds,  caused  by  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  natural  respiratory  pro- 
cess, and  produced  either  in  the  air-tubes,  the  air-sacs,  or  in  cavities  formed 
in  the  lung-tissue  in  the  course  of  disease ;  these  endo-pulmonary  sounds 


Mucous  Rbonchi, 
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are  called  rhonchi^  rdles^  or  rcUtles^  and  may  be  dry,  moist,  or  of  an  inde- 
terminate character. 

DryorVibratiBgRhoncW.       {  gii^f^^'    ;    ;    ;    ;    ^^Ji^J^. 

Dry  or  Vibrating  Rbonchi.       {^^^^^-    ;    ;    ;    ;    ^0^; 

Crepitant, Very  fine. 

Moist  crackling,      .     .  Less  fine. 

Mucous, Unequal,  fine  and  coarse. 

^  Gurgling  or  cavernous,  Very  coarse. 

f  Clicking  /  ^^^^  ^^^^  ***®^  thickly 

Intermediate  Rhonchi,    .     .      -J  rj-um^jifn^ \  ™oi«t  (gummy). 

Exo-  or  peri-pulmonary  sounds  happen  in  disease  of  the  investing  mem- 
brane, and  these,  from  their  site  and  genesis,  are  called  pleural  frictum- 
sounds. 

Grazing. 
Rubbing. 

Pleural  Friction-sounds, .    .     -^  Grating. 

Creaking. 
I  Crumpling. 

Changes  of  Voice. — The  modifications  of  the  voice  which  occur  in  dis- 
orders of  the  lungs  and  pleura  are  valuable  signs.  The  natural  tracheal 
or  laryngeal  voice  may  be  heard  in  unnatural  sites,  or  natural  bronchial 
resonance  may  be  materially  altered  in  intensity,  pitch,  concentration, 
and  apparent  proximity  to  the  listening  ear,  or  it  may  be  diminished  or 
suppressed.  According  to  Dr.  Flint,  the  whispering  voice  may  also  un- 
dergo changes.  These  unnatural  changes  of  the  voice  may  be  ranged 
under  the  following  heads : 


Intensity, . 


'  Exaggerated  resonance. 
Bronchophony. 
Exaggerated  bronchial  whi8per,  and 

whispering  bronchophony. 
Diminished  or  suppressed  resonance. 

,  x»    *    -1  f  Cavernous. 

f  Pectoriloquy, <  Araohoric 

Character  and  pitch,    -j  Cavernous  whisper.  *-        ^ 

[  -^gophony.. 

Heart's  Sounds. — When  the  lungs  are  healthy,  the  intensity  of  these 
sounds  is  directly  as  the  distance  of  the  i>oint  at  which  they  are  examined 
from  their  centre  of  production.  In  some  diseases  of  the  lungs  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  media  being  changed — increased  or  lessened — ^the 
intensity  of  heart's  sounds  will  be  increased  or  lessened.] 

With  the  view  of  affording  the  means  for  a  comparative  study 
of  the  auscultatory  phenomena,  the  following  tables,  relative  to  the 
natural  sounds  in  health,  and  the  altered  or  morbid  sounds  in  dis- 
ease, are  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Walshe,  Thompson,  Wood, 
and  Bennett;  and  it  is  hoped  they  may  furnish  an  outline  to  guide 
the  student  in  appreciating  the  morbid  states  of  the  lungs  and 
heart. 

The  arrangement  in  a  tabular  form  has  been  preferred,  because 
it  is  believed  the  description  of  the  sounds  are  more  easily  studied 
and  compared  with  each  other  by  this  mode  of  arrangement  than 
any  other. 
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Section  IV. — Relation  of  the  Parts  of  the  Heart  and  great 
Bloodvessels  to  the  Walls  of  the  Thorax. 

A  knowledge  of  the  exact  position  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
heart,  particularly  of  its  valves  and  orifices,  and  of  their  relation 
to  fixea  points  on  the  surface  of  the  chest,  is  essential  to  accurate 
diagnosis.  The  size  of  the  heart,  and  of  its  several  parts,  may  thus 
be  relatively  determined  in  the  living  subject :  so  also  its  relative 
position,  and  any  amount  of  displacement  it  may  have  undergone, 
and  whether  or  not  its  valves  or  orifices  are  diseased.  The  base  of 
the  heart  being  the  most  fixed  part,  is  the  most  convenient  from 
which  to  trace  the  outline  of  tne  heart,  and  to  determine  what 
parts  correspond  to  certain  fixed  points  upon  the  surface  of  the 
chest. 

The  heart  is  situated  obliquel  v  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  from 
above  downwards,  from  before  backwards,  and  from  right  to  left. 
It  lies  behinfl  the  middle  and  lower  bone  of  the  sternum,  also  be- 
hind the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  right  ribs,  near 
the  sternum,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs  on  the  left  side,  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  dorsal  vertebrae.  It  rests  immediately  above  the  diaphragm 
upon  its  cordiform  tendon,  the  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium  only 
being  interposed. 

Owing  to  the  obliquitv  of  its  position,  the  line  of  the  base  of  the 
heart  looks  upwai^ds  ancf  backwards  towards  the  right  shoulder. 
The  apex  points  downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  space  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side,  where  its 
impulse  may  be  felt  during  life.  TTie  base  of  the  heart  is  on  a  line 
with  the  interval  between  the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third 
ribs. 

TTie  region  of  the  hearths  superficial  dvlness  is  known  as  the  pr<B' 
cordial  region,  the  limits  of  which,  as  already  defined,  correspond 
to  a  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  the  sternum ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth 
rib,  the  edge  of  the  left  lung  separates  from  this  middle  line,  and 
passes  obliquely  to  the  left  side — thus  exposing  a  small  portion  of 
the  pericardium  (Figs.  5, 6,  ante\  which  is  uncovered  by  lung.  The 
exposed  surface  nas  a  triangular  shape ;  the  apex  above,  the  'base 
below.  The  parts  of  the  heart  thus  exposed  beneath  the  pericar- 
dium are  a  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  near  its  apex,  and  a  portion 
of  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle.  This  triangular  prcecordial  space 
is  on  a  plane  below  the  nipple  and  the  fourth  rib.  Its  base  is  on  a 
line  witn  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib ;  its  right  boundary  nearly 
a  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  the  sternum  ;  its  left  boundary 
is  an  oblique  line  through  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs 
on  the  left  side.  Withm  these  limits  the  heart  is  in  contact  with 
the  parietes  of  the  chest,  yielding  a  characteristic  sound  to  percus- 
sioiL 

YOL.   II.  86 
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The  sac  which  incloses  the  heart  has  a  pyriform  shape,  the  base 
below,  the  apex  above,  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  heart 
Thus,  the  base  of  the  pericardium  is  on  a  line  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  xiphoid  cartilage;  its  apex  is  a  short  distance  above  the 
origin  of  the  large  vessels,  and  generally  on  a  line  with  the  articu- 
lations of  the  cartilage  of  the  second  ribs  with  the  sternum ;  bul 
may  extend  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  articulation  of  the  first 
ribs  with  the  sternum.  The  sac  is  wider  at  the  centre  (correspond- 
ing to  the  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart)  than  it  is 
at  the  base ;  and  towards  its  centre  it  extends  more  towards  the 
left  side. 

The  line  of  the  base  of  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  is  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  below  the  clavicles  (left  and  right 
respectively),  and  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
third  left  rib  and  fourth  riffht  rib  with  the  sternum. 

The  line  of  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle  rises  as  hieh  as  a  line  drawn 
across  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  thira  left  rib  with  the 
sternum — i.  g.,  about  three  inches  below  the  clavicle  on  that  side. 

The  line  of  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle  corresponds  to  a  line  across 
the  upper  margin  of  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth  right 
rib  with  the  sternum — i.  e.,  about  three  inches  and  a  half' below  the 
clavicle  on  that  side. 

T/ie  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  organ  is  to  be  felt  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  left  ribs,  near  where  the  body  of  these  ribs  joins  the  car- 
tilage. The  apex  is  a  little  below  the  fifth  left  rib,  slightly  to  the 
left  of  its  junction  with  its  cartilage,  and  on  a  line  with  the  articu- 
lation of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  The  nipple 
in  the  male  has  been  considered  to  be  a  useful  guide.  It  is  said 
to  be  upon  the  fourth  rib,  or  over  its  upper  or  lower  edge,  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  junction  of  the  rib  with  its  car- 
tilage. The  edge  of  the  left  ventricle  reaches  the  nipple  on  the  left 
side. 

The  length  of  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  is  determined 
by  the  length  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  third  ribs,  to  below  the  fifth  left  rib, 
slightly  to  the  left  of  its  junction  with  the  cartilage. 

The  greater  part  of  the  right  ventricle  lies  behind  the  sternum : 
at  its  uplKjr  part  it  extends  slightly  to  the  right  of  this  bone,  a 
small  portion  extending  under  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
right  ribs  close  to  the  sternum.  Its  apex  is  to  the  left  of  the  ster- 
num, a  little  above  the  amx  of  the  heart ;  and  a  part  of  the  right 
ventricle  extends  under  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  right 
ribs,  close  to  the  sternum.  The  inferior  margin  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  Ifhe  xiphoid  cartilage 
and  the  sternum.  The  anterior  wall  lies  immediately  under  the 
sternum.  It  is  overlapped  at  its  upper  portion  by  both  the  right 
and  the  left  lung. 

The  left  ventricle  is  covered  by  the  left  lung ;  and  all  its  anterior 
surface  is  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  extending  from  the  cartilage 
of  the  third  left  rib  to  the  interspace  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
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left  ribfl,  near  where  the  cartilage  joins  the  body  of  these  ribs.  It 
lies  between  the  sternum  and  tne  nipple  on  the  left  side,  to  which 
its  left  margin  reaches. 

The  ri^ht  auride  lies  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  entirely  covered 
by  the  right  lung.  Its  appendix  lies  behind  the  cartilage  of  the 
third  right  rib,  its  tip  rests  against  the  right  side  of  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  on  a  line  with  the  pulmon- 
aryvalves. 

The  left  auride  is  entirely  covered  by  the  left  lung.  Its  appendix 
is  the  only  portion  seen  when  the  pericardium  is  laid  open.  It 
lies  behind  the  cartilage  of  the  third  left  rib,  close  to  the  sternum, 
resting  against  the  left  side  of  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

The  line  of  the  base  of  the  auricles  is  on  a  line  with  the  interval 
between  the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  ribs  with  the  ster- 
num, the  greater  portion  of  it  being  under  the  sternum. 

Kelative  Position  of  the  Orifices  of  the  Heart — The  right  aurictdo- 
ventricular  orifice  lies  behind  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  on  a  line  with 
the  lower  maririn  of  the  articulation  of  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth 
rib  with  the  sternum.  ^ 

The  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  on  the  same  level,  but  on  a 

J)lane  posterior  to  the  right,  it  lies  behind  the  cartilage  of  the 
burth  left  rib,  near  to  or  oehind  the  sternum. 

The  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  on  a  line  with  the  space 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs  to  the  left  of 
the  sternum,  and  very  close  to  this  bone.  In  some  instances  they 
may  lie  a  little  lower  down — namely,  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  third  left  rib  with  the  sternum,  and  immedi- 
ately under  it. 

Tne  aortic  valves  lie  behind  the  sternum,  on  a  line  with  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cartilages  of  the  third  rib  with  the  sternum,  and  to- 
wards the  left  edge  of  this  bone.  When  the  valves  of  the  pulmon- 
ary artery  are  situated  lower  down,  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta 
will  be  lower  also,  and  on  a  line  with  the  interval  between  the  in- 
sertion of  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs. 

A  line  drawn  across  the  inferior  margin  of  the  third  ribs  corre- 
sponds to  the  base  of  the  valves  of  the  pubnona/y  artery  and  to  the  free 
border  of  the  aortic  valves. 

The  right  ventride  ascending  higher  than  the  left,  the  orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  on  a  plane  higher  than  that  of  the  aorta  ;  hence 
the  pulmonary  orifire  is  the  highest  up,  as  well  as  the  most  anterior, 
of  all  the  orifices  of  the  heart. 

The  ax>rtic  orifice  lies  behind  the  pulmonary  orifice,  but  on  a  lower 
plane. 

The  left  auriculo-ventricidar  orifice  is  immediately  behind  the  aortic 
orifice,  but  on  a  lower  plane. 

The  right  auriculo-ventricidar  orifice  is  nearly  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  left,  but  more  anterior,  about  three-quarters  of  an  incn  lower 
than  the  pulmonary  orifice. 

The  amending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  curves  to  tlie  right 
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of  the  Sternum,  between  the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  still  within  the  pericardial  sac,  and 
(in  the  dead  subject)  lies  at  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  surface,  the  margin  of  the  right  lung  and  the  pericardium  being 
between  it  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

The  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  crosses  the  trachea  at 
the  centre  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum  on  a  line  with  the  lower 
margin  of  the  articulation  of  the  cartilages  of  the  first  ribs  with  the 
sternum,  and  at  a  still  greater  depth  from  the  surface. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta  approaches  most  closely  to  the  parietes  of 
the  chest  at  the  point  at  which  the  arteria  innominata  comes  oflF— 
i.  e.^on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second  right  rib 
with  the  sternum. 

The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  on  a  line  with  the  junction 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  third  ribs  with  the  sternum.  The  tip  of 
the  left  auricle  rests  against  its  left  side.  The  pulmonary  artery 
ascends  about  two  inches  before  it  divides ;  and  at  that  jpoint  a  por- 
tion of  the  margin  of  the  vessel  comes  to  the  left  of  the  sternum 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs.  The  division 
of.  the  artery  is  on  a  line  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  second  ribs  where  they  join  the  sternum. 

The  ascending  vena  cava  passes  through  the  diaphragm  by  an 
opening,  which  corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of  the  xiphoid  car- 
tilage. 

In  various  morbid  states  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  formed  by  the 
riaht  ventricle  alone,  or  by  the  right  and  left  together:  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  side,  for  example,  associated  with  bronchitis  or  with 
emphysema.  When  the  right  ventricle  chiefly  enters  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  the  apex  is  then  broad  and 
rounded,  rather  than  of  the  normal  conical  form,  and  is  evidence 
of  long-standing  pulmonary  obstruction  (Bellinoham,  Bouillaud, 
Fuller,  Peacock,  Walsue,  Wilks). 


Section  V. — Dimensions  of  the  Orifices  of  the  Heart. 

The  healthy  working  of  the  heart  is  consistent  rather  with  its 
relative  size,  and  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  orifices  to  each 
other,  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  body  generally,  the  condition 
of  other  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  spleen, 
and  the  kidneys,  than  with  the  absolute  size  of  the  heart  itself. 

The  tricuspid  orijire  ought  to  be  larger  than  the  mitral  orifice^  and 
half  as  large  again  as  the  aortic  orifice. 

The  mitral  orijice  ought  to  be  larger  than  the  orifice  of  the  ptdmo- 
nary  artery^  and  larger  than  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  by  oiiefourth. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ought  to  be  larger  than  the 
orifice  of  the  aorta  by  about  one<'iqhth  (Wilks). 

The  mitral  orifice  tends  to  diminish  under  all  forms  of  disease 
which  diminish  the  supply  of  blood  coming  from  the  lungs  to  the 
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left  side  of  the  heart — e.  g.^  smallness  of  the  chest  and  lungs  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  person,  and  imperfect  respiratory  acts. 
bach  forms  of  contraction  are  independent  of  organic  disease  of  the 
part,  and  are  unlike  induration,  which  implies  increased  develop- 
ment of  tissue  round  the  orifice,  which  leads  to  its  contraction. 
Under  this  latter  condition  ulceration  may  ensue,  when  the  anterior 
curtain  is  generally  partially  destroyed,  when  large  soft  vegetations 
or  concrete  fibrin  are  deposited  from  the  blood,  and  are  found  ad- 
hering to  the  diseased  parts. 

If  the  mitral  orifice  is  relatively  small  and  contracted,  the  left 
auricle  may  become  surcharged  with  blood.  Its  walls  are  then  apt 
to  become  thick,  tough,  and  hypertrophied,  in  place  of  being  uni- 
formly thin.  Pulmonary  obstruction  is  associated  with  this  condi- 
tion, and  enlargement  of  the  right  side  is  a  subsequent  effect. 

Aortic  obstruction  or  contraction  enlarges  relatively  all  other 
parts  of  the  heart. 

The  orifices  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  exceed  in  size  those  of 
the  left,  and  more  especially  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices^  compared 
with  the  arterial  orifices ;  out  in  advanced  life  the  aortic  orifice  tends 
to  exceed  the  pvlmonary. 

The  researches  of  Bizot  likewise  show  that  the  size  of  all  the 
orifices  of  the  heart  is  relatively  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  and  that  their  size  progressively  increases  as  life  advances 
in  both  sexes. 

The  following  are  the  average  dimensions  of  the  orifices  of  the 
heart  given  by  Sizot : 

Male.  Fwnale. 

Bight  fturiculo-ventricular  orifice,     ....  54.12  lines.  48.25  lines. 

Left  auriculo- ventricular  orifice, 46.17     **  41.8      *' 

Pulmonary  orifice, 82.2       "  80.7      " 

Aortic  orifice, 81.16     **  28.4      " 


Section  VL — Relative  Weight  op  the  Lungs  and  Heart. 

The  absohite  weight  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  heart  increases  as 
life  advances,  and  is  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  at  all 
ages  (Bizot,  Boyd,  1'eacock). 

The  following  are  the  records  given  by  Dr.  Boyd  in  his  paper 
ahready  referred  to : 
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Tablb  showing  the  Belativb  Aybkagbs  of  Body-Wkight,  and  thb 
Weight  of  the  Lungs  and  Heabt,  as  to  Age  and  Height. 


Ago  and  Sex. 


ToftTi. 


2  to  *.{&«. 

«>^«'{pet;i;. 

Above  80  {^;^«',^^ 


Bod7*weigbt. 


Lbs.  Os. 

14  6 
18  2 

20  0 
18  7 

25  8 
24  9 

42  6 
88  6 

68  0 
68  14 

92  14 

86  18 

98  8 

87  0 

102  0 
84  9 

102  0 

86  0 

103  18 
86  14 

106  18 
80  4 

99  0 
79  5 


Body- 
belghi. 

Wdgbt  of 
Rigbt  Lang. 

Woigbtof 
LeftLnBg. 

Weight  of 
BmxU 

Isohot. 

Onnoot. 

Onnoot. 

OWMM. 

28.5 
27.7 

4.12 
8.58 

8.99 
2.95 

1.66 
1.47 

81.6 
81.6 

5.45 
5.04 

5.06 
4.24 

2.14 
2.11 

87.5 
87.0 

627 
5.52 

6.01 
5.45 

2,77 
2.8 

47.0 
45.0 

10.14 
8.82 

10.38 
8.17 

4.25 
4.88 

60.5 
57.7 

20.4 
17.52 

19.67 
15.08 

7.61 
8.46 

66.75 
62.0 

82.84 
21.89 

80.09 
16.71 

10.06 
9.08 

66.5 
62.0 

28.47 
18.74 

24.29 
17.64 

11.86 
9.45 

66.8 
62.0 

81.21 
19.73 

28.68 
17.47 

11.58 
9.6 

66.0 
62.0 

80.82 
19.48 

26.29 
17.08 

11.83 
10.44 

66.7 
61.5 

28.62 
20.32 

24.16 
16.59 

12.94 
10.64 

65.7 
61.0 

18.77 
16.76 

17.11 
14.59 

18.14 
10.10 

66.7 
60.0 

80.46 
18.22 

2430 
15.23 

12.1 
10.27 

The  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart  varies  also  with  age ; 
those  of  the  left  ventricle  are  thicker  in  the  male  than  in  the  female 
at  every  age,  and  the  thickness  increases  as  age  advances.  The 
parietes  of  the  right  side  increases,  but  in  a  much  less  ratio. 

The  thickest  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  is  at  the 
centre,  next  at  the  base,  and  it  is  thinnest  at  the  apex  (the  mean 
thickness  is  under  six  lines).  The  thickest  part  of  tlie  parietes  of 
the  right  ventricle  is  at  the  base,  where  it  ia  above  hvo  lines.  The 
thickest  part  of  the  septum  ventriculorum  is  at  its  centre. 
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Section  Vn. — Mode  of  Examination  of  the  Heart. 

In  order  to  determine  the  nature,  the  eituation,  and  extent  of 
morbid  changes  in  the  heart,  it  ie  necessary  to  be  able  to  recognize 
readily  any  alteration  in  the  heart's  impulse,  either  as  regards  its 
strength  or  the  situation  in  which  it  is  felt — it  is  necessary  to  be 
able  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  heart's 
superficial  dulness,  or  any  change  in  the  character  of  its  sounds 
different  from  those  which  are  normal. 

Inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  and  auscultation  are  all  there- 
fore capable  of  affording  valuable  assistance  in  arriving  at  a  diag- 
nosis ;  and  the  following  statements  are  condensed  from  the  admir- 
able writings  of  Drs.  fiellingham,  Fuller,  Gairdner,  Stokes,  and 
Walshe. 

The  inspection  of  the  external  surface  of  the  thorax,  and  the 
ap{)lication  of  the  hand  to  the  prcecordial  region  should  never  be 
omitted.  Positive  information  is  obtained  by  these  two  methods 
of  examination,  which  mutually  assist  one  another. 

The  exact  point  at  which  the  apex  of  the  heart  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  parietes  of  the  chest  may  be  determined  simply  by 
inspection.  The  strength  or  feeUevess  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is 
to  oe  determined  by  the  application  of  the  hand. 

By  inspection  it  is  ascertained  whether  the  two  sides  of  the  thorax 
are  symmetrical ;  and  (in  connection  with  cardiac  diagnosis)  whether 
there  is  any  bulging  in  the  prcerordial  region,  or  any  unusual  pulsa- 
tion at  any  part  of  its  parietes  in  the  large  arteries  which  come  off 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  as  well  as  in  tlie  jugular  veins  or  epigas- 
tric region. 

By  t/ui  application  of  the  hand — palpation — the  force  or  impulse  of 
pulsation  is  determined,  the  freouency  or  slowness  of  the  heart's 
action  is  judged  of,  and  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  its  move- 
ments. We  may  likewise  appreciate  by  this  means  any  tremors  or 
frictions  which  accompany  its  action  in  the  pericardium.  To  deter- 
mine the  impulse  of  the  heart,  the  hand  must  be  placed  directly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  chest ;  but  mediate  palpation  may  be  used 
by  placing  one  end  of  the  stethoscope  over  the  part  where  the  im- 
pulse is,  when  the  extent  to  which  the  instrument  is  elevated,  and 
the  force  with  which  this  is  accomplished,  will  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  heart's  impulse,  especially  in  hyper- 
trophy, or  in  hypertrophv  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles. 

In  healthy  persons  with  well-formed  chests  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  the  individual  himself; 
and  it  is  felt  only  at  one  spot — namely,  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side — i.  e.,  from  one  to  two  inches 
below  the  nipple,  and  to  its  sternal  side.  When  the  parietes  of  the 
chest  are  much  loaded  with  fat,  the  impulse  is  scarcely  jierceptible 
to  the  hand  ;  while  in  thin  {)er8ons  it  is  evident  to  the  eye. 

The  impulse  is  somewhat  stronger  in  the  erect  than  in  the  recum- 
bent posture.     A  forced  inspiration  diminishes  it,  and  causes  it  to 
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be  felt  lower  down  than  usual ;  while  a  deep  inspiration  elevates  the 
ribs,  without  raising  the  heart  in  the  same  degree. 

In  a  forced  expiration  the  impulse  is  more  perceptible,  and  is  felt 
higher  up.  In  examining  the  heart,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
make  the  patient  vary  his  position,  and  to  examine  the  heart  both 
during  inspiration  and  expiration.  Calmness  and  tranquillity  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  must  be  obtained,  because  mental  excitement, 
as  well  as  exercise  or  exertion,  increases  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
A  diminished  impulse,  circumscribed  or  feeble,  is  due  to  feebleness- 
of  the  action  of  the  heart  from  disease  or  alteration  of  its  muscular 
tissue — as  in  softening  or  fatty  degeneration  of  its  tissue,  or  general 
debility  of  the  system ;  or  owing  to  disease  in  the  lungs  or  pericar- 
dium— as  from  effusion  into  the  sac — when  the  apex  of  the  organ 
may  be  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the 
chest.  The  impulse  is  also  diminished  in  cases  of  attenuation  of 
the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  with  dilatation  of  their  cavity.  Em- 
physematous lungs  may  likewise  overlap  the  heart,  and  prevent  its 
impulse  from  being  felt.  Increased  impulse  of  the  heart  is  generally 
due  to  some  morbid  state  of  the  heart  itself.  It  is  stronger  than 
natural  in  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  is 
greatest  in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  In  such 
cases  the  impulse  is  slow,  gradual,  heaving,  double,  and  occasionally 
so  violent  as  tt)  shake  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  rests.  This  slow, 
progressive,  heaving  impulse,  is  produced  by  no  other  cause  than 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  impulse  is  felt  is 
much  increased,  and  the  whole  side  of  the  chest  is  sometimes  ele- 
vated by  the  action  of  the  orean.  The  double  impulse  which  can 
be  felt  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  diastole  as  well  as  the  systole  of  the 
ventricles  is  accompanied  by  an  appreciable  impulse.  Adhesions  of 
the  pericardium  to  the  pleune  of  opposite  sides  may  so  bind  down 
an  enormously  large  heart  that  its  impulse  will  not  be  felt. 

The  situation  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  may  be  altered  by  displace- 
ment of.  the  heart  itself,  as  in  cases  of  empyema,  towards  the  left 
side  when  the  right  pleural  cavity  is  distended  with  fluid,  and  to  the 
right  side  when  the  left  pleural  cavity  is  distended  with  fluid.  The 
impulse  mav  then  be  felt  on  the  right  of  the  sternum.  In  cases  of 
ascites  the  neart  may  be  pushed  upwards,  and  its  impulse  felt  on  a 
plane  higher  than  natural ;  so  also  in  cases  of  ovarian  and  other 
abdominal  tumors,  hysterical  tympanitis,  or  in  advanced  stages  of 

Sregnancy.  In  emphysema  of  both  lungs  the  heart  is  displaced 
ownwards,  so  that  the  impulse  is  then  felt  sometimes  as  low  down 
as  the  epigastric  region.  A\  hen  fluid  is  eftused  into  the  pericardium, 
the  site  of  the  impulse  is  somewhat  elevated ;  and  as  the  amount  of 
fluid  increases,  the  impulse  becomes  weaker,  unequal,  undulatory, 
or  irregular ;  and  when  the  etfusion  is  very  considerable  the  impulse 
will  be  altogether  absent. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  with  dilatation  of  its  cavity, 
the  impulse  is  felt  lower  down  than  natural,  more  to  the  left  side, 
and  occasionally  on  a  line  vertically  from  the  axilla. 

In  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  impulse 
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is  felt  lower  down,  and  more  to  the  right  side  than  natural,  and  not 
unfrequently  on  a  line  with  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

In  the  former  case  (hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle), the  impulse  is  progressive,  heaving,  and  strong,  elevating 
the  hand  or  stethoscope  ot  the  observer,  and  felt  over  a  ver^^  much 
larger  surface  than  natural ;  in  the  latter  case  (hypertrophy  with  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricle),  the  impulse  is  felt  over  a  more  circum- 
scribed space,  and  is  neither  heavmcr,  prolonged,  nor  very  strong. 
Bat  the  aownward  displacement  of  the  heart  is  not  due  only  to  the 
hypertrophy.  Three  causes  conspire  to  produce  it:  one  is  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  organ;  another  is  the  d^spnoeal  inflation  of  the  lungs; 
ana  another  is  the  flattening  of  the  diaphragm,  which  always  exists 
where  there  is  an  abiding  source  of  dyspnoea.  This  descent  and 
flattening  of  the  diaphragm  is  due  to  the  instinctive  efforts  made 
in  all  forms  of  dyspncBa  to  obtain  more  air.  The  large  heart  is  thus 
pushed  downwards  by  the  dyspnceal  lung  inflation,  and  pulled  down- 
wards by  the  diaphragm  (Hyde  Salter,  Brit.  Medical  Journal^  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1862). 

Turgescence  and  pvlsoMons  in  the  juaular  veins  are  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  inspection  and  palpation.  Tney  are  signs  which  accom- 
pany advanced  stages  of  some  cardiac  diseases.  Turgescence  is  the 
most  common,  and  occurs  in  cases  in  which  an  impediment  exists 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  rijght  side  of  the  heart ; 
and  in  such  cases,  when  the  tricuspid  valve  imperfectly  closes  the 
right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  and  so  permits  regurgitation 
into  the  auricle  at  each  systole  of  the  right  ventricle,  we  have  pul- 
sation of  the  jugular  veins  as  well  as  turgescence.  Pulsation  is 
always  most  evioent  immediately  above  the  clavicles,  and  may  ex- 
tend half-way  up  the  neck. 

When  the  mitral  valve  permits  regurgitation,  a  "purring  tremor" 
may  be  felt  when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  region  of  the  mitral 
valve;  and  a  similar  tremor  may  be  felt  over  a  dilated  aorta 
when  the  valves  are  patent,  or  wnen  a  communication  exists  be- 
tween a  vein  and  an  artery.  The  jarring  pulse  in  the  radial  artery, 
in  cases  of  aortic  valve  patency,  is  an  instance  of  the  "purring 
tremor"  felt  in  an  arterv  of  small  calibre. 

Pereuition.. — The  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
chest  behind  which  the  heart  is  situated  is  sometimes  called  the 
prcBCordial  region  ;  but  anatomically  it  is  a  region  more  limited,  cor- 
respondingto  that  part  of  the  pericardium  of  the  heart  uncovered 
by  lungs  (Fig.  10,  ^w^,  p.  535). 

Both  re^ons,  however,  are  definable  by  the  limits  of  a  dull  sound 
on  percussion  and  more  slight  percussion. 

The  portion  of  heart  uncovered  by  lung  seldom  exceeds  ttco  inches 
in  any  direction.  It  has  a  triangular  shape,  the  base  below,  the 
apex  above.  It  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  apex  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  of  part  of  the  left  ventricle  near  its  apex,  and  is  on  a 
plane  below  tne  nipple  and  the  fourth  ribs.  Its  base  is  on  a  line 
with  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib.  Its  apex  is  at  the  point  where 
the  margins  of  the  opposite  lung  begin  to  separate  from  one  an- 
other— t.  e.,  immediately  below  the  fourth  nb.    The  triangular 
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boundarieB  of  this  anatomically  true  prmcordial  space  are  consti- 
tuted— (1.)  On  the  right  side  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  right  lung,  by 
nearly  a  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  the  sternum ;  (2^)  Cm 
the  left  side  of  the  thin  margin  of  the  left  lung,  by  a  more  or  less 
oblique  line  through  the  cartilages  of  the  ffth  ana  sixth  left  ribs ; 
(8.)  Below,  it  is  bounded  by  the  diaphragm. 

Over  this  region,  to  slight  percussion,  a  sound  less  dull  than  that 
yielded  by  the  liver  is  elicited,  and  on  stronger  percussion  a  differ- 
ence of  sound  can  be  detected  where  the  thin  margin  of  the  lungs 
covers  the  heart.  The  mode  of  percussing  this  region,  so  as  to 
mark  the  lung  part  and  the  heart  part,  is  to  lay  one  finger  over 
the  decidedly  dull  part,  and  another  over  the  slightly  resonant 
edge  of  the  lung,  when,  by  striking  the  two  fingers  alternately, 
the  arched  line  along  which  the  organ  lies  in  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  chest  may  be  traced  with  accuracy,  unless  fat  obscures  the 
resonance  (Hope). 

Another  means  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  heart  is  by  auscuUor 
iory percussion.  This  requires  two  competent  persons  to  determine 
the  result,  and  is  managed  as  follows :  *•*•  A  solid  cedar  cylinder,  six 
inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  cut  in  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  and  with  an  ear-jjiece  attached,  is  applied  to  the  centre 
of  the  prcecordial  region,  while  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  other  end : 
percussion  is  then  made  b^  another  person  from  the  point  near 
where  the  cylinder  is  applied  towards  the  limits  of  the  heart  in 
every  direction.  So  long  as  percussion  is  made  over  the  body  of 
the  heart,  a  distinct  sharp  shock  is  felt  directly  in  the  ear ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  limits  of  the  heart  are  passed,  this  sharp  shock  immedi- 
ately ceases,  even  in  passing  from  one  solid  organ  to  another  in 
contact  with  it,  as  from  the  neart  to  the  liver"  (±)rs.  Cammann  and 
Clark).  Practice  will  enable  a  discrimination  to  be  made  between 
the  characteristic  sound  of  the  heart  and  the  diftused  shock  pro- 
duced by  striking  the  ribs. 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  healthy  adult  heart  (not  the  anatomi- 
cal prcecordial  region  only)  has  been  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Vertical  diameter,         .  .  .  i 

Transverse  diameter,     .  .  .  < 

Kiglit  oblique  diameter,  .  .  < 

Left  oblique  diameter,  .  .  < 

Generally  the  reg^ion  of  this  deep-seated  dxdness  extends  trans- 
versely from  the  le^t  nipple  to  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 
and  vertically  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  ribs.  The  true  anatom- 
ical precordial  space  may  be  diminished  if  the  lungs  are  largely  de- 
veloped, and  may  disappear  if  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lungs 
are  emphysematous,  so  that  their  edges  meet  in  front  of  the  orean. 

The  region  of  the  heart's  superficial  dulness  is  increased  when- 
ever the  neart  is  enlarged,  or  whenever  fluid  to  any  amount  is 
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effiised  into  the  sac  of  the  pericardium.  If  the  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricles are  hypertrophied,  or  if  their  cavities  are  dilated,  the  dul- 
ness  vrill  extend  over  a  wider  surface,  and  its  extent  is  in  some 
degree  a  measure  of  the  increased  size  which  the  organ  has  at^ 
tained.    The  enlarged  heart  pushes  aside  the  lungs,  and  a  larger 

Eortion  of  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  In 
ypertrophy  with  dilatation  the  heart  attains  the  largest  size  that 
it  IS  capable  of,  and  the  prsecordial  region  may  yield  a  dull  sound 
over  a  square  surface  of  from  two  to  six  inches.  When  hyper- 
trophy predominates  over  dilatation,  the  space  which  yields  a  auU 
eouna  is  wider  from  above  downwards.  When  dilatation  predomi- 
nates over  hypertrophy,  the  region  in  which  a  dull  sound  is  yielded 
transversely  is  wider.  When  there  is  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  a 
larger  surmce  than  natural  in  the  prcecordial  region  yields  a  dull 
sound ;  the  degree  of  dulness  is  more  pronounced,  and  the  sensation 
of  resistance  considerably  greater  than  in  the  former  case. 

The  situation  of  the  dulness,  its  amount  and  degree,  are  the 
guides  as  to  its  probable  cause.  When  it  is  caused  by  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  the  site  of  the  dulness  is  lower  down  and  more  to  the 
left  side  than  when  it  depends  upon  liquid  effused  into  the  pericar- 
dium. If  a  large  amount  of  fluid  is  contained  in  this  sac,  a  dull 
sound  may  be  elicited  by  percussion  as  high  as  the  articulation  of 
the  secona  rib  with  the  sternum,  and  even  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
the  first  rib.  The  degree  of  dulness  over  fluid  is  also  much  more 
marked  than  over  the  heart  itself,  and  the  resistance  to  the  finger 
is  greater.  Solidification  of  lung  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
heart  will  cause  an  apparent  extension  of  the  cardiac  dulness. 

AQsoaltation  and  the  Sounds  Associated  with  the  Action  of  the  Heart. 
— ^Auscultation  of  the  heart,  like  percussion,  mav  be  either  mediate 
or  immediate ;  but  generally  there  are  many^  objections  to  imme- 
diate auscultation.  In  the  case  of  females  it  is  indelicate ;  in  dirty 
persons  it  is  disagreeable ;  while  in  conta^ous  diseases  it  is  not 
without  risk ;  besides,  there  are  some  situations  in  which  either  the 
ear  cannot  be  applied,  or  in  which  the  stethoscope  is  much  more 
convenient.  In  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  the  stetho- 
scope, and  especially  the  forms  of  the  double  stethoscope  already 
described,  ai:e  absolutely  necessary  in  many  cases. 

The  phenomena  of  the  heart's  action,  as  observed  by  the  eye  on 
the  heart  of  a  living  animal  exposed  to  view,  or  as  appreciated  by 
the  ear  and  hand  applied  over  the  cardiac  region  of  man,  are  of  the 
most  definite  nature ;  and  in  determining  the  alterations  of  sound 
produced  by  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  occurrence 
and  sequence  of  the  following  incidents. 

The  two  auricles  of  the  heart  contract  at  the  same  instant  of 
time,  and  the  contractions  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles  are  also 
simultaneous.  The  contraction  of  the  ventricles  follows  immedi- 
ately that  of  the  auricles.  The  relaxation  of  the  fibres  of  each 
Eart  of  the  heart  follows  immediately  their  contraction,  and  a  short 
Qt  distinctly  appreciable  period  of  repose  intervenes  between  the 
relaxation  of  the  ventricles  and  the  secondary  contraction  of  the 
auricles.    Each  complete  reyolution  of  the  heart  is  thus  accompa- 
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nied  bv  two  successive  sounds,  separated  from  each  other  by  inter- 
vals of  silence.  These  two  sounds  are  unlike  ;  and  the  two  periods 
of  silence  differ  in  duration.  Within  the  limits  of  health  these 
sounds  have  a  variable  duration,  and  limit  of  surface  over  which 
they  are  heard,  as  well  as  of  intensitv,  and  of  a  certain  rhythm.  The 
rhythm  of  the  heart  is  maintained  when  its  two  sounds  succeed  each 
other,  and  are  followed  by  an  interval  of  repose,  which  varies  in 
length  according  to  the  auration  of  the  previous  systole,  and  ac- 
coraing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sounds  succeed  each  other. 

The  first  sound  is  coincident  with  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  the 
impulse  of  the  apex  against  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  pulse  of 
the  large  arteries.  It  is  sometimes  also  called  the  systolic  or  inferior 
sound  of  the  heart.  It  should  be  listened  to  over  the  apex  of  the 
heart. 

The  second  sound  is  synchronous  with  the  diastole  of  the  ventri- 
cles, the  recedence  of  the  heart  from  the  side,  and  the  pulseless 
state  of  the  large  arteries.  It  is  sometimes  also  called  the  diastolic 
or  superior  sound.  It  should  be  listened  to  at  mid  sternum,  near  its 
left  edge,  and  on  the  level  of  the  second  interspace. 

A  very  short  silence  (which  only  becomes  obvious  when  the  pulse 
does  not  exceed  sixty  in  a  minute)  succeeds  the  first  sound  ;  but  a 
distinctly  appreciable  period  of  silence  and  repose,  of  some  duration, 
succeeds  the  second  sound. 

The  first  sound  is  of  a  prolonged  and  dull  character  compared 
with  the  second  sound,  which  is  more  quick,  short,  and  clear,  and 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  produced  by  lightly  tapping^  near 
the  ear,  the  knuckle  of  a  bent  finger  with  the  soft  extremity  of  a  finger  of 
the  other  hand  (Hope). 

The  Line  of  Transmission  of  these  sounds  respectively  it  is  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance  to  observe ;  because,  being  so  constant 
m  health,  any  variation  indicates  some  modifying  cause. 

T\\Q  first  sound  passes  slantingly  upwards  to  the  left  acromial 
angle,  crowing  weaker  and  weaker  on  the  way.  Its  intensity 
diminishes  much  more  on  the  way  to,  and  at,  the  right  acromial 
angle.  The  propagation  backwards  of  the  first  sound  is  thus  clear- 
est and  fullest  to  the  left, — so  that,  while  audible  at  the  left  back, 
it  may  be  inaudible  at  the  right. 

The  second  sound  has  the  region  of  the  base  for  its  centre  ;  and  in 
nine  people  out  of  ten  is  heard  more  clearly  at  mid  sternum,  o?i  the 
level  of  the  second  interspace,  than  at  any  point  of  the  prsecordial 
region  (Walshe).  It  radiates  towards  the  right  and  left  acromial 
angles,  and  with  greater  clearness  to  the  left  than  the  right,  while 
posteriorly  it  is  heard  at  the  surface  with  less  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left. 

Next  to  the  lines  of  propagation  of  the  sounds  being  determined 
as  above  indicated,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  sounds,  and  com- 
pare them, — (1.)  At  both  sides  of  the  apex  and  region  of  the  base; 
(2.)  At  base  and  apex  on  the  same  sides  of  the  organ ;  (3.)  At  base 
and  apex  of  opposite  sides.  In  any  one  of  these  regions,  compared 
with  the  other,  the  sounds  in  health  are  found  to  vary  so  materially 
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in  positive  and  relative  properties  that  any  single  description  of 
them  cannot  be  given. 

The  natural  sounds  of  the  heart  thus  indicated  may  be  of  abnor- 
mal character,  as  regards  intensity^  pitchy  duration^  Quality^  rhythm^ 
reduplieaiUm^  and  apparent  distance^  at  each  of  the  following  points: 
namely,  at  the  thini  interspace,  and  along  the  third  rib  for  tne  dis- 
tance of  three  inches  from  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum,  for  aU 
sounds  ;  at  the  point  where  the  apex  beats, /or  mitral  sounds  ;  at  the 
left  of  the  sternum,  and  over  the  ensiform  cartilage  (if  the  apex  be 
not  in  this  position),  for  tricuspid  sounds  ;  at  thira  left  costal  carti- 
lage and  adjoining  part  of  the  sternum, /or  6oM  aortic  and  pulmonary 
sounds ;  at  second  right  and  second  left  costal  cartilages,  /or  the 
sounds  of  aortic  and  pulmonary  orifices  respectively  ( What  to  Observe^ 
p.  43). 

The  term  "  sound^^^  in  reference  to  cardiac  diagnosis,  is  understood 
to  refer  to  the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart,  either  normal  or  modified 
in  character  as  detailed  above. 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  relationship  of  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  to  the  pulse.  The  first  sound  anticipates,  by  a  very  short  but 
appreciable  interval,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  An  interval  consistent 
with  health  is  undetermined ;  but  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that 
if  the  diastole  of  the  most  distant  arteries,  such  as  the  posterior 
tibial,  behind  the  inner  ankle,  or  the  arteries  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  is  so  much  retarded  as  to  become  synchronous  with  the  second 
sounds  the  state  indicates  disease.  It  is  a  frequent  attendant  on 
insufiiciency  of  the  aortic  valves. 

When  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  after  a  certain  number  of  perfectly 
regular  beats,  are  suspended  during  the  time  usually  taken  to  per- 
form an  entire  revolution  of  the  cardiac  functions,  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  are  said  to  intermit  A  sudden  pause  or  silence  then  occurs, 
and  such  an  intermission  sometimes  happens  more  or  less  regularly, 
or  after  a  fixed  number  of  regular  beats.  This  constitutes  intermit- 
tence  or  intermission  of  the  heart's  action.  It  may  occur  in  indi- 
viduals otherwise  in  perfect  health  ;  but  it  is  common  in  diseased 
states  of  .the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart,  where  some  impedi- 
ment exists  to  the  direct  passage  of  the  blood,  or  where  regurgita- 
tion is  permitted. 

Morbid  Sounds  of  the  Heart,  or  Mnrmars.— The  term  *'*' murmur"  is 
applied  to  a  sound  superadded  to  the  normal  sound  of  the  heart, 
and  which  may  occur  with  one  or  more  of  the  natural  sounds.  The 
term  was  first  employed  by  the  late  Sir  John  Forbes,  and  has  been 
very  generallv  adopted  since.  These  may  be  so  obscured,  or  even 
obliterated,  that  the  murmur  or  morbid  sound  is  alone  heard.  Ac- 
cording to  their  supposed  seat  of  production  these  murmurs  are, — 
(1.^  Endocardia/:^  sometimes  callea  valvular ;  (2.)  Pericardiac^  also 
called  exocardia/*. 

All  endocardiac  or  valvular  murmurs  yield  a  *'*'blowina"  *'*' rough" 
^rasping"  ^''sawing"  ^^ booming"  or  ''''bellows"  soundy  as  in  the 
whispered  expressions  of  the  words  " icho "  or  *' awe"  the  double 
letter  "  ss"  or  the  single  letter  "  r ;"  and  there  are  certain  spots 
where  they  may  be  heard  in  their  greatest  maximum  force  ;  namely, 
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— (1.)  A  few  lines  above  the  left  apex ;  (2.|  Just  above  the  ensiform 
cartilage  at  mid  sternum;  (3.)  On  the  level  of  the  third  interspace; 
and  (4.)  At  the  junction  of  the  third  left  cartilage  with  the  sternum. 

The  physical  causes  which  may  explain  the  mechanism  of  these 
murmurs  are  due  either — (1.)  To  pure  constrictions  of  natural  ori- 
fices ;  (2.)  To  pure  widening  of  natural  orifices ;  (3.)  To  pure  rough- 
ness of  surfaces ;  or  (4.)  To  the  association  of  the  latter  condition 
with  either  of  the  two  former. 

When  murmurs  are  due  to  such  single  or  combined  mechanism, 
they  are  said  to  be  organic  murmurs^  to  distinguish  them  from  in- 
organic murmurs  due  to  certain  morbid  causes  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. 

These  inorganic  murmurs  are  connected — (1.)  With  certain  states 
of  the  blood,  as  in  spansemia;  or  (2.)  With  dynamic  or  functional 
action  of  the  heart  itself. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  determine,  therefore,  the 
nature  of  a  murmur^  especially  as  to  whether  it  is  really  organic  or 
funciionaL 

In  this  investigation  the  essential  points  to  be  inquired  into,  to 
guide  the  diagnosis,  are  as  follows:  (1.)  Observe  the  relationship  of 
the  murmur  to  the  systole  or  diastole;  that  is,  the  rhythm  of  a 
murmur,  or  the  position,  in  point  of  time,  which  it  holds  during 
the  difterent  physiological  acts  which  constitute  a  complete  cardiac 
pulsation — namely,  the  contraction^  the  dilatation^  and  the  period  of 
rest  of  each  of  the  cavities ;  (2.)  The  spot  of  its  maximum  intensity 
on  the  surface  of  the  chest;  (3.)  The  direction  in  which  the  murmur 
is  transmitted ;  (4.)  Its  quality  and  pitch ;  (5.)  State  of  the  natural 
sounds  of  the  heart  which  may  remain;  (6.)  Presence  or  absence  of 
any  audible  phenomena  Jh  the  arteries  or  veins,  or  both ;  and  (lastly) 
The  duration  and  clinical  progress  of  the  case. 

Each  orifice  of  the  heart  may  be  the  seat  of  two  murmurs,  con- 
strictive and  reaurgitanty  with  or  against  the  current;  and  thus  eight 
murmurs  are  tne  total  number  the  occurrence  of  which  is  possible. 
The  essential  characters  of  these  murmurs  are  condensed  as  follows 
from  Dr.  Walshe's  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and 
Heart;  and  from  Professor  W.  T.  Gairdner's  paper,  entitled  "A 
Short  Account  of  Cardiac  Murmurs,"  JSim.  Med,  Journal^  Xov., 
1861. 

In  determining  the  attributes  of  a  cardiac  murmur,  the  first  step 
in  the  inquiry  is  to  determine  which  is  the  second  sound  of  the  heart, 
and  which  is  the  first.  In  the  rhythmical  succession  of  the  heart's 
actions  the  phenomena  which  we  can  appreciate  externally  are  a 
little  later  than  the  commencement  of  the  heart's  action.  Before 
there  is  either  sound  or  impulse  the  contraction  has  already  taken  place; 
and  whatever  the  pathological  origin  or  seat  of  the  murmur  may 
be,  those  which  immediately  succeed  the  first  sound  and  the  im- 
pulse correspond  to  the  period  of  ventricular  contraction ;  and  those 
which  succeed  the  second  sound  correspond  to  the  period  of  ven- 
tricular dilatation. 

Dr.  Gairdner  gives  the  following  classification  and  account  of 
them: 
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1.  An  auricular  systolic  murmur  is  one  which  precedes  and  runs 
up  to  the  PiRST  SOUND  of  the  heart,  which  is  in  all  probability  pro- 
dnced  in  one  or  other  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  inasmuch 
as  it  coincides  with  the  forcible  emptying  of  the  auricles  into  the 
ventricles  through  these  orifices.  Its  reasonable  interpretation, 
therefore,  is  obstruction  to  the  current  of  the  blood  entering  a  ventricle. 
If  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  aflfected,  the  murmur  will 
be  found  to  have  the  character  of  a  mitral  murmur^  and  to  have  its 
area  at  A  (Fig.  16).  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tricuspid  orifice  be 
obstructed,  the  murmur  will  occupy  the  triangular  area  C  (Fig.  16). 

2.  A  ventricular  systolic  murmur  succeeds  and  runs  off  from  the 
FIRST  SOUND ;  and  it  may  be  produced  either  in  the  auriculo-ventric- 
ular  or  in  the  arterial  orifices.  In  either  case  it  coincides  with 
the  emptying  of  the  ventricles ;  and,  therefore,  if  auriculo-ventricular 
in  origin,  it  is  a  murmur  of  regurgitation;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
of  arterial  oriain^  it  is  a  murmur  of  obstruction. 

A  ventricular  systolic  murmur  may  thus  have  four  distinct  solu- 
tions among  organic  valvular  diseases.  If  the  area  be  mitral^  it  is 
a  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation.  If  the  area  be  aortic^  it  is  a  mur- 
mur of  aortic  obstruction.  If  the  area  be  tricuspid^  it  is  a  murmur  of 
tricuspid  regurgitation.  If  the  area  is  that  of  the  origin  of  the  pm- 
moTUiry  artery^  it  is  a  murmur  which  indicates  pulmx>nic  obstru/*tion. 

3.  A  ventricidar  diastolic  murmur  succeeds  and  runs  off  from  the 
second  sound,  and  may  be  produced  either  in  the  auriculo-ventricular , 
or  in  the  arterial  orifices.  In  either  case  it  coincides  with  the  filling 
of  the  ventricles ;  and,  therefore,  if  auriculo-ventricular  in  origin,  it 
is  a  murmur  of  obstruction ;  and  if  arterial^  it  is  a  murmur  of  regur- 
gitation. 

A  ventricular  diastolic  murmur  may  thus  have  four  distinct^  solu- 
tions among  organic  valvular  diseases.  If  its  area  is  mitral^  it  is  a 
murmur  of  mitral  obstruction  ;  if  its  area  is  aortic^  it  is  a  murmur  of 
aortic  regurgitation;  if  its  area  is  tricuspid^  it  is  a  murmur  of  tricuspid 
obstruction  ;  if  its  area  is  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery^  the 
murmur  denotes  regurgitation  from  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  most  frequent  combinations  of  these  murmurs  are  those 
which  denote — 

1.  Combined  aortic  obstruction  with  regurgitation,  indicated  by 
ventricular  systolic  and  ventricular  diastolic  murmurs. 

2.  Mitral  obstruction  and  regurgitation,  indicated  by  auricular 
systolic  murmurs,  sometimes  by  ventricular  diastolic  and  ventricular 
systolic  murmurs. 

3.  Various  combinations  of  the  two  preceding  forms,  the  aortic 
and  mitral  valves  being  both  diseased. 

4.  Mitral  obstruction  with  dilated  right  ventricle,  and  conse- 
quently tricuspid  regurgitation,  indicateu  bj'  auricular  systolic  mur- 
mur^  heard  over  area  A,  Fig.  16 ;  and  ventricular  systolic  murmur, 
heard  over  area  C. 

The  rarest  of  all  ynurmurs  are  those  which  denote  obstruction  of 
pulmonary  artery,  and  those  of  tricuspid  obstruction.  These  murmurs 
are  still  more  rarely  observed  singly,  being  usually  in  combination 
with  diseases  causing  murmur  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
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In  a  very  able  communication  to  the  Hunterian  Medical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  J.  Warburton  Begbie  hae  recently  called  atteo- 


tion  to  "the  diagnostic  value  of  nn  accentuated  cardiac  second 

*  The  Heart:  iU  several  parts  and  great  vcdscls  in  relation  U>  the  front  of  th a 
thorax.  The  lung«  are  collapsed  to  their  normnl  amuunt,  an  afl«r  death,  ezpoain; 
the  heart.  The  outlines  of  the  several  parts  of  the  heart  are  indicated  b;  very  fine 
dutted  lines.  The  area  of  propagation  of  valvular  murmurs  is  marked  out  bj-  more 
visible  dotted  lines.     A,  the  circle  o{  mitral  murmur,  corresponds  to  the  left  apex. 

The  broad  and  somewhat  diffused  area,  roughlv  triangular,  is  the  region  of  tricus- 
pid murmurs,  and  currespunds  generally  with  the  ri(;ht  ventricle  where  it  U  leatt 
covered  by  lunj;.     Tho  letter  C  is  in  it.'<  centre. 

The  circumscribed  circular  area,  D,  over  which  the  pulmonic  arterial  murmurs 
are  commonly  heard  loudest  In  many  cases  it  is  an  incli,ori-ven  more,  lower  down, 
corresponding  to  the  conut  arierioiut  of  the  right  ventricle,  where  it  touches  the  walls 
of  the  thsrax. 

The  internal  organs  and  parts  of  organs  are  indicated  by  letters,  as  follows;  r.  on, 
right  auricle,  traced  in  tine  dotting;  no,  arch  uf  aoria,  seen  in  the  first  intercottal 
space,  and  traced  in  fine  dotting  on  the  sternum  j  ri,  the  two  innumiD«t«  veim;  rw, 
right  ventricle  ;  Iv,  left  ventricle. 
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sound"  {Edin.  Med.  Journal^  June,  1863).  This  accentuated  second 
sound — equivalent  to  an  intensified  or  greatly  pronounced  sound — 
is  heard  in  instances  of  aortic  aneurism  and  aortic  dilatation,  asso- 
ciated with  atheromatous  defeneration,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  a  case  of  aortic 
aneurism,  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  has  been  observed  so  in- 
tensified or  accentuated  over  the  base  of  the  heart  as  at  once  to  be 
recognized  even  by  tyros  in  the  art  of  auscultation.  When  this 
sound  occurs,  which  is  of  a  booming  or  ringing  character,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  aortic  valves  are  competent.  If  they  were  in- 
sufficient, a  diastolic  murmur  would  be  the  result,  as  the  prominent 
physical  si^,  and  apt  to  cause  the  most  skilful  physicians  to  over- 
look the  existence  of  aneurism. 

Modem  diagnosis  localizes  murmurs  chiefly  from  the  observation 
of  the  areas  of  transmitted  sounds  already  indicated.  There  are 
four  distinctive  areas  to  which  murmurs  arising  at  these  orifices 
may  be  propagated. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut  (modified  from  those  of  Professors 
W.  T.  Qtiirdner,  of  Glasgow,  and  Luschka,  of  Tubingen),  Fig.  16, 
p.  576),  indicates  the  areas. 

1.  Murmor  eonnected  with  the  Mitral  Valve,  Orifice,  or  Deighboring 
portion  of  the  Left  Yentriele,  may  be  the  result  of  inefficiency  of  the 
valve,  by  changes  in  its  structure,  or  from  roughness  of  its  edges, 
as  by  vegetations,  shortening  of  the  chordce  tendinece^  or  fibrinous 
coaeula  amonest  them.  It  may  also  result  from  simple  roughness 
or  aeposit  on  the  under  surface  of  the  valve  without  positive  insuffi- 
ciency. It  is  a  ventricular  systolic  murmury  of  maximum  force,  heard 
at  and  immediately  above,  or  to  the  outside  of  the  left  apexj  and 
which  may  completely  or  partially  cover  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  at  the  left  apex,  but  which  may  also  preserve  its  natural 
characters  towards  the  base. 

This  systolic  murmur  is  faintly  or  wholly  inaudible  at  the  right 
apex,  the  mid  sternal  base,  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  cartilages. 
It  is  more  or  less  clearly  audible  about  and  within  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  left  scapula,  and  beside  the  dorsal  vertebree  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth.  This  murmur  is  rarely  of  high  pitch ;  and  once 
established  it  is  permanent. 

To  find  the  area  of  this  murmur  it  is  requisite  to  determine  the 
exact  seat  of  the  apex  beat,  the  patient  lying  a  little  to  the  left 
side,  or  even  on  the  face.  If  there  is  no  distinct  apex  beat,  find  the 
most  remote  point  downwards  and  leftwards  at  which  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  is  discernible ;  test  this  point  by  percussion,  to  observe 
if  it  corresponds  with  the  margin  of  the  caraiac  dulness;  test  it  also 
by  auscultation,  to  hear  if  the/r5^  sound  is  conveyed  thither  with 
special  distinctness.  If  a  murmur  concurs  in  position  with  the  seat 
of  these  difterent  phenomena,  and  if  its  seat  of  difiusion  is  round 
this  point  nearly  in  a  circle  (Fiff.  16),  it  is  probably  of  mitral  origin. 

2.  Murmur  associated  with  &e  Tricuspia  Valve  may  be  due  to  re^ 
gurgitation,  or  to  the  sharp  collision  of  blood  among  thickened  and 
roughened  chorda:  tcndinecc.  It  too  is  a  ventricidar  systolic  murmury 
heard  of  maximum  force  immediately  above  or  at  the  ensiform  carti- 
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laae;  inaudible,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  left  apex,  and  very  faintly,  if  at 
all  perceptible,  in  the  left  vertebral  groove  opposite  the  lower  an^le 
of  tne  scapula.  It  originates  in  the  right  ventricle  ;  and  when  due 
to  regurgitation,  there  is  distension  and  pulsation  of  the  auricle, 
vena  cava,  innominate  and  jugular  veins,  the  distension  of  the  latter 
being  visible.  It  is  generally  a  soft  murmur^  of  low  pitch,  and 
rarefy  masks  the  systolic  sound  completely.  It  is  a  rare  murmur^ 
and  often  escapes  detection  from  two  causes — ^namely,  a  powerful 
mitral  murmur^  with  which  it  is  usually  associated,  or  a  deep-seated 
venous  hum. 

Professor  W.  T.  Qitirdner  does  not  consider  that  tricuspid  murmurs 
are  rare,  at  least  those  of  regurgitation.  The  area  of  tricuspid 
valve  murmurs  is  over  the  right  ventricle,  where  it  is  uncovered  by 
lung — L  e.j  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  over  the  whole 
space  between  this  and  the  seat  of  the  mitral  murmur.  It  is  usually 
but  little  audible  above  the  level  of  the  third  rib,  and  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished both  from  the  pulmonic,  and  still  more  from  the  aortic 
murmur.  Its  area  is  indicated  by  the  triangular  space  in  Fig.  16 ; 
but  in  cases  of  considerable  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  rie^ht 
side  of  the  heart,  especially  in  connection  with  emphysema  (when 
the  ventricle  pulsates  in  the  epigastrium),  the  murmur  is  neard 
loudest  towards  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  along  the  margin  of  the 
seventh  left  costal  cartilage. 

3.  Marmor  connected  with  the  Aortic  Valve  habitually  signifies  a 
rough  constriction  of  that  orifice,  and  in  rare  cases  has  been  traced 
to  fibrinous  coagula  impeding  the  egress  of  the  blood.  It  likewise 
is  a  ventricular  systolic  murmur^  heard  of  maximum  force  at  mid 
sternum^  opposite  the  third  interspace^  or  upper  part  of  the  fourth  rib. 
It  abruptly  loses  force  between  this  point  and  the  left  apex,  where 
it  may  be  almost  inaudible.  Faintly  perceptible  at  the  second  left 
cartilage,  it  is  clearly  audible  at  the  second  right  cartila^,  the 
notch  of  the  sternum,  and  the  left  vertebral  groove,  opposite  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  dorsal  vertebrae,  thence  rapidly  losing 
strength  downwards.  It  originates  at  the  aortic  orifice,  and  disap- 
pears about  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  propagated  into  the 
arteries  of  the  neck.  It  is  a  high-pitched,  harsh,  Toud,  and  pro- 
longed ynurrnur.  The  concurrence  of  ventricular  hypertrophy  in- 
creases its  intensity  and  prolongs  its  duration  the  more  contracted 
the  orifice  is.  The  area  of  this  murmur  corresponds  generally  to 
the  regions  of  the  sternum,  and  is  often  absolutely  loudest  close  to 
the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

4.  Murmur  connected  with  the  Orifice  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  may 
indicate  obstruction  or  simple  roughness  in  its  valves,  or  pressure 
on  the  vessel  by  adventitious  masses  in  the  pericardium.  It  is  a 
ventricular  systdic  murmur^  heard  of  maximum  force  at  the  sternal 
edge  of  the.  third  left  cartilage^  or  a  little  lower  down,  and  impercep- 
tible in  the  back.     It  is  rarely  met  with. 

5.  The  Murmur  indicative  of  Obstructive  Narrowing  of  the  Mitral  Valve 
is  a  ventricular  diastolic  murmur^  heard  in  maximum  force  immedi- 
ately aJbove  and  about  the  left  apex. 
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6.  The  Murmur  which  indicates  the  probability  of  Tricuspid  Narrow- 
ing or  Obstruction  is  also  a  ventricular  diastolic  murmur^  and  is  heard 
in  maximum  force  at  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

7.  The  Murmur  which  indicates  Regurgitation  at  the  Aortic  Orifice 
is  likewise  ventricular  diastolic^  and  is  heard  of  maximum  force  at 
mid  sternum,  opposite  the  third  interspace  or  fourth  cartilage  ;  and 
it  is  often  earned  down  loudly  to  the  left  apex.  It  is  usually  of 
an  inspired,  blowing  character,  sometimes  almost  hissing,  rarely 
rouj^h,  and  completely  fills  up  the  interval  of  repose  and  silence 
which  ought  to  follow  the  second  sound.  It  differs  from  constric- 
tive aortic  murmur  in  being  heard  with  almost  as  much  intensity 
about  the  ensiform  cartilage  as  opposite  the  third  interspa^ce.  When  it 
covers  completely  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  at  the  point  of  its 
maximum  mtensity,  the  valves  may  be  presumed  to  be  utterly  in- 
competent. 

8.  The  Diastolic  Murmur  connected  with  insufficient  Pulmonary  Valves 
is  so  rare  that  it  is  only  mentioned  here  to  complete  the  notice  of 
cardiac  murmurs  which  may  be  heard. 

The  relative  frequency  of  intra-cardiac  organic  murmurs  Dr. 
Walshe  states  to  be  in  the  following  order,  commencing  with  the 
most  common, — ^namely,  mitral  regurgitant;  aortic  constrictive  ;  aortic 
regurgitant ;  mitral  constrictive  ;  tricuspid  regurgitant ;  pulmonary  con- 
strictive ;  pulmonary  regurgitant ;  tricuspid  constrictive.  These  may, 
however,  DC  variously  associated  together;  and  when  they  coexist 
they  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  rhythm^  the  pitchy  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  aspiration. 

The  point  at  which  a  murmur  is  produced  being  in  the  majority 
of  cases  one  of  the  four  valvular  orifices,  all  doubtful  murmurs 
should  be  tested  in  the  first  instance  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  valvular.  With  this  view  the  most  important  practical  points 
to  be  determined  are, — (1.)  The  actual  size  and  position  of  the 
heart,  and  the  relation  of  its  several  parts  to  the  thoracic  walls  (as 
described  in  the  previous  sections) ;  (2.)  The  anatomical  prcecordial 
space  must  especially  be  accurately  defined ;  (3.)  The  exact  point  of 
tne  apex  beat  is  to  l>e  determined  ;  (4.)  The  character  of  the  impulse 
both  of  the  right 'and  left  ventricle  should  be  carefully  studied  ;  (5.) 
Determine  bv  careful  stethoscopic  observation  the  exact  seat  and 
the  limits  of  the  difliision  of  the  murmur  actually  under  observa- 
tion. 

The  Pericardial  Murmurs  consist  of  friction  or  rubbing  sounds, 
analogous  to  those  already  described  in  the  pleurse  (Table,  p.  559), 
and  result  from  the  movements  of  two  opposed  surfaces  on  each 
other,  having  been  rendered  dry  or  rough  by  change  of  tissue  or 
exudation,  rericardial  murmurs  are  almost  limited  to  cases  of  in- 
flammation of  the  pericardium.  These  friction-murmurs  are  geur 
erally  double,  and  are  sometimes  louder  during  the  diastole  tnan 
the  systole  of  the  ventricles.  They  appear  to  be  superficial  or  near, 
and  are  seldom  audible  beyond  the  limits  of  iha  prcecordial  regiojn. 
Thev  never  replace  the  ordinary  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  them.  Their  duration  is  usually  short,  fre- 
quently ceasing  entirely  after  having  been  heard  for  a  few  days, 
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and  not  unfrequently  changing  their  character  and  seat  within  the 
period  that  thev  are  audible.  A  peculiar  vibratory  thrill,  sensible 
to  the  hand  laid  upon  the  parietes,  frequently  accompanies  them. 


Section  VIII. — Significance  op  the  Pitlse  in  Cardiac  Disease. 

Certain  forms  of  cardiac  disease  are  capable  of  impressing  pecu- 
liar and  well-marked  characters  upon  the  pulse.  The  pulse  ought 
to  correspond  with  the  ventricular  systole,  and  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart ;  and  when  the  heart,  the  arterial  system,  and  the 
blood  are  each  in  a  normal  condition,  the  force,  the  strength,  the 
frequency,  and  the  fulness  of  the  radial  pulse  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  strength  or  feebleness  of  the  systole  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle, of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  per- 
formed, and  of  the  amount  of  blood  transmitted  at  each  systole  of 
the  left  ventricle.  The  beat  of  the  pulse  in  the  radial  artery  ought 
to  be  a  little — a  very  little — later  than  the  ventricular  systole. 
The  interval  is  almost  imperceptible,  unless  the  pulse  is  unusually 
slow.  In  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the  interval  is  more  easily  appre- 
ciated. It  is  advisable  to  place  one  hand  upon  the  pnecordiaf  re- 
gion, or  to  auscultate  the  region  of  the  heart,  while  the  finger  is 
on  the  radial  pulse,  to  determine  these  points  in  all  cases. 

In  softening  of  the  heart  the  pulse  is  sometimes  much  less  frequent 
than  the  cardiac  systole,  because  the  impulse  fails  to  be  transmitted 
(Fuller,  J.  C.  B.  Williams,  Gairdner). 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle^  when  the  parietes  are  increased 
in  thickness,  the  systole  is  strong  in  proportion,  the  blood  is  propelled 
into  the  aorta  with  increased  lorce,  and  the  radial  pulse  is  strong 
and  hard.  Its  velocity  may  not  be  increased,  but  the  systole  takes 
a  longer  time  to  be  completed,  and  the  pulse  will  "  dwell  longer 
under  the  finger."  When  dilatation  is  combined  with  hypertrophy, 
80  long  as  the  circulation  continues  free,  the  pulse  will  be  full,  or 
of  larger  volume,  because  the  amount  of  blood  propelled  at  each 
systole  will  be  larger ;  but  when  dilatation  is  combined  with  at- 
tenuation, or  if  dilatation  simply  prevail,  the  radial  pulse  will  have 
nearly  opposite  characters  to  those  stated.     It  will  be  soft  and  weak. 

The  pulse  in  aortic  regurgitation  acquires  a  peculiar  character.  It 
is  jerkinff  and  receding,  though  regular;  while  the  pulsations  of 
the  arteries  of  the  upper  extremities  and  of  the  neck  are  visible,  as 
if  "  leaping."  It  has  been  named  a  ''  locomotive"  pulse  bv  Belling- 
ham  and  Todd — i,  €.,  the  arterial  tubes  are  seen  to  move  by  elonga- 
tion— "  leaping  forth  at  each  beat  of  the  heart."  This  is  sometimes 
termed  the  "  pulse  of  unfilled  arteries."  In  well-marked  examples 
it  appears  as  if  the  blood  was  divided  into  separate  little  balls, 
which  pass  in  rapid  succession  under  the  finger.  The  sensation  is 
better  seen  and  felt  in  a  large  artery,  such  as  the  brachial,  and  two 
or  more  fingers  should  be  laid  on  the  line  of  artery.  The  arteries, 
when  tortuous  especially,  appear  like  worms  under  the  skin,  wrig- 
gling into  tortuous  lines  at  each  pulse  (Williams).  This  kind  of 
pulse  is  also  sometimes  observed  in  aneurism  of  the  ascending  or 
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transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta ^  as  well  as  in  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  aorta  itself,  when  it  has  become  rigid,  elastic,  and  dilated. 

Intermission  of  the  pulse  indicates  the  slightest  degree  of  derange- 
ment of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life,  in  goaty  subjects,  and  in  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  with  ^tulence.  It  is  also  met  with  in  cases  of  disease 
of  the  valves,  or  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart. 

An  uneqiud  pulse  is  one  in  which  some  of  the  pulsations  are  strong, 
and  others  weak. 

An  irregular  pulse  is  one  in  which  a  few  rapid  beats  are  succeeded 
by  one  or  more  slower  beats,  and  when  the  interval  between  them 
is  different. 

An  unequal  and  irregular  pulse  are  much  more  unfavorable  signs 
than  a  simply  intermittent  pulse.  Both  are  met  with  in  the  same 
eases — in  certain  ^seased  states  of  the  valves  at  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  or  in  morbid  conditions  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

In  contraction  of  the  left  auriaulo-ventricidar  orifice^  the  pulse,  in 
addition  to  being  weak  and  intermittent,  will  become  small,  ir- 
regular, and  unequal,  although  the  heart's  action  continues  to  be 
strong.  "  The  heart  may  often  beat  so  violently  as  to  shake  the 
patient  in  his  bed,  while  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  irregular. 
It  appears  as  if  there  were  two  pulses  ;  one  is  slow  and  deliberate 
for  two  or  three  beats,  succeeded  by  three  or  four  rapid  and  indis- 
tinct pulsations"  (Adams). 

In  mitral  regurgitation^  when  the  closure  of  the  valve  is  very  im- 
perfect, the  pulse  becomes  weak  and  small,  and  will  intermit  if  the 
circulation  is  hurried ;  and  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  is 
permitted  to  regurgitate  into  the  auricle,  the  pulse  will  also  become 
irre^lar  and  unequal. 

in  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice  (when  it  becomes  extreme  only) 
the  pulse  becomes  small,  and  intermittent  or  irregular,  resembling 
the  pulse  of  considerable  constriction  of  the  mitral  orifice.  When 
the  contraction  is  slight,  it  is  neither  weaker  nor  smaller  than 
natural,  and  is  jierfectTy  regular. 

In  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  the  pulse  in  the  advanced 
stages  is  small,  weak,  irregular,  and  unequal,  sometimes  slow,  and 
the  impulse  of  the  systoles  fails  to  be  propelled. 

In  pericarditis  with  copious  liquid  effusion^  the  pulse  presents  some- 
what similar  characters. 

During  the  formation  of  fibrinous  concretions  vnthin  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  the  pulse  suddenly  becomes  small,  weak,  intermittent, 
and  irregular. 

Section  IX. — Use  of  the  Sphyqmooraph.* 

The  Sphygmograph  was  originally  devised  by  M.  Marev  to  deter- 
mine various  points  in  the  physiology  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood;  and,  as  an  instrument  of  the  greatest  accuracy,  it  could  not 
fail  to  become  of  great  value  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  nature 

m  ■ 

[•  8^  the  First  American  editionof  thia  work,  1867,  vol.  ii,  p.  697;  and  New  York 
Med,  JouT.y  vol.  iv,  1S67,  p.  267.] 
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of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  instrument  and  its  prac- 
tical use  was  first  shown  me  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  by  my  teacher, 
the  late  John  Goodsir,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Edinburgh,  who  predicted  for  it  an  extensive  field  of  usefulness  in 
diagnosis.  Dr.  Anstie  (who  was  the  first  to  show  the  instrument 
to  a  medical  society  in  this  country),  and  Dr.  B.  Foster  (who  was 
the  first  to  publish  an  account  of  any  considerable  number  of  obser- 
vations made  with  the  instrument),  and  Dr.  B.  Sanderson,  have 
since  been  the  most  active  exponents  of  the  methods  of  appreciat- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the  pulse  by  the  sphygmograph.  From  the 
writings  of  these  men,  but  more  especially  from  those  of  Dr.  Foster, 
of  Birmingham  (who  kindly  lent  me  his  MS.  notes),  the  following 
account  of  the  sphygmograph  is  given. 

In  the  conventional  routine  of  ''^feeling  the  pvlse^^  the  unaided 
sense  of  touch  is  quite  unable  to  appreciate  many  characteristics 
which  the  sphygmograph  enables  us  now  to  appreciate;  and  a 
study  of  its  practical  application  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  In 
place  of  its  being  able  to  take  the  place  of  "/mma  the  pulse^^  it 
will  not  only  extend  our  practical  Knowledge  derived  from  this 
ancient  method  of  observation,  but  it  will  define  and  greatly  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  of  the  more  delicate  characteristics  of  the  pulse 
which  are  beyond  our  sense  of  touch  to  appreciate.  To  ^*'feel  the 
/>?/^5^,"  and  to  ^^'look  at  the  t(mgyjbe^^  all  patients  consider  as  most 
essential  duties  on  the  part  of  the  physician ;  and  the  sphygmo- 
graph does  not  aim  at  superseding  either  of  these  essentials.  It 
aims  at  adding  to  our  knowledge  by  writing  down,  as  it  were,  for 
our  inspection  the  traces  of  hardness  or  softness  of  the  pulse,  as  a 
measure  of  arterial  tension  or  o{  feeble  pressure  of  the  Hood  within  the 
bloodvessels.  The  value  of  the  instrument  at  present  mainly  rests 
on  the  exactitude  and  precision  which  it  gives  to  our  notions  re- 
garding "  the  practical  significance  of  various  forms  of  pulse  " — ^a  kind 
of  knowledge  only  acquired  by  ^eat  and  long  practical  experience, 
and  a  kind  of  knowledge  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  convey 
by  a  teacher  to  a  pupil. 

Fig.  n  fihows  in  the  interior  of  the  frame  q  r  the  essential  part  of  the 
instrument,  which  consists  of  a  flexible  steel  spring,  i,  covered  on  its 

FiQ.  17. 


Mar«j'a  Spbjgmogrmpb. 


under  surface  at  its  free  extremity  with  a  convex  plate  of  ivor}',  k.  This 
ivory  plate  rests  upon  the  artery  to  be  examined,  and,  by  virtue  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  spring,  i,  exerts  a  certain  pressure  upon  it.  Each  pulsa- 
tion of  the  vessel  raises  the  spring  slightly  at  k,  and  the  multiplication  of 
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this  moYement  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  very  light  lever,  a,  which  moves 
upon  a  pivot,  c.  The  elevation  of  the  spring  is  transmitted  to  the  lever, 
very  near  to  its  centre  of  movement,  by  means  of  a  bar  of  metal,  b  e, 
which  moves  round  the  point  e  ;  this  bar  terminates  in  a  vertical  plate, 
B  D,  and  is  pierced  by  a  screw,  t.  When  the  screw  acts  upon  the  spring, 
the  connection  is  established  between  the  spring  and  the  bar,  and  the 
movements  of  the  spring  are  transmitted  to  the  bar,  and  through  its 
vertical  plate  to  the  lever.  In  order  to  insure  the  transmission  of  the 
movements,  the  plate  b  n  must  be  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of 
the  lever;  by  means  of  the  screw  t  we  can  arrange  this,  and  regulate  the 
interval  between  the  point  of  the  plate  b  d  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
lever.  In  order  that  the  lever  should  not  be  projected  too  much  upwards 
by  sudden  movement,  and  also  that  it  should  overcome  any  slight  friction 
experienced  in  the  paper  at  its  terminal  point  a,  a  small  spring,  y,  rests 
upon  its  fixed  extremity,  and  presides  over  its  descent.  The  screw,  p, 
enables  us  to  regulate  the  amount  of  pressure  exercised  upon  the  artery 
by  the  spring,  i. 

Fig.  18,  modified  from  Marey,  shows  the  instrument  placed  upon  the 
arm  over  the  radial  artery  in  the  position  for  use.    The  lever,  a,  is  here 

Fio.  18. 


SpbygBOfnipb  applied  to  tb«  Arm. 

seen  to  carry  at  its  free  extremity  a  little  pen,  which,  filled  with  ink, 
registers  its  movements  upon  the  paper  which  covers  the  plate  x  z ;  this 
plate  is  moved  at  a  uniform  rate  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows 
by  means  of  watch-work  placed  beneath  in  the  case,  s.  Ten  seconds  are 
occupied  by  the  passage  of  the  plate.  The  button,  v,  enables  us  to  wind 
up  the  watch-work ;  aud  the  small  regulator,  o,  starts  the  plate,  or  stops 
its  motion,  as  desired.  The  application  of  the  instrument  Dr.  Foster  has 
found  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  elastic  bands,  instead  of  a  silk  lace, 
as  recommended  by  Marey.  These  bands  embrace  the  arm,  and  are 
hooked  on  to  the  small  projecting  points  on  the  metal  framework,  as  seen 
in  the  diagram.  The  addition  of  a  pad,  suggested  by  Mr.  Waters,  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  arm,  rendera  the  instrument  more  easy  to  the  patient, 
and  prevents  any  pressure  from  the  bands. 

[Several  very  important  changes  in  certain  details  of  Marey *s  Sphyg- 
mograph  have  been  made  recent!}*.  The  French  instrument  had  certain 
fiiults  which  rendered  its  use  by  one  not  perfectly  skilled  in  its  applica- 
tion quite  uncertain,  and  a  deceptive  record  very  likely.  The  several 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  instrument  in  England  by  Mr. 
Berkely  Hill,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  and  Dr.  F.  £.  Anstie,  have  removed 
many  of  these  difficulties,  made  it  of  relatively  easy  application,  and 
intiured  more  uniform  and  reliable  results.  The  improved  instrument  is 
shown  in  Fig.  19,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Anstie  in  the  Lancet^  No.  xxxv, 
1868. 
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The  chief  Rnnoyance  in  Marey's  instrument  was  the  clumsy  method  of 
adjusttiient,  by  which  much  time  was  loat.     It  ia  necessary  that  there 
ehonid  be  a  uniform  position  of  the  hnud  and  arm,  tliat  the  limb  ahool' 
be  solidly  maintained  in  that  position,  and  that  the  fastenings  should  I 
such  that  wheu  once  the  tactile  egiriug  has  beuu  so  placed  on  the  arte] 
as  to  receive   its  fuUest  pulsations,  the  tracing;  Inay  be   Immediate 
taken.     Mr.  Hill  has  secured  these  objects  by  the  pad  on  which  the  a 
rests,  and  the  elastic  bauds  by  which  the  ephypmofcntph  b  held  in  pla 
(Vlg.  19).     Thu  hand  is  be ut  back  OTer  the  thick  end  of  the  cushion,  ai 
fastened  by  an  clastic  strap  across  the  palm,  which  strap  should  be  always 
drawu  tight  enough  to  niakb  the   knuckles  touch  the  table  or  bitd.     "'' 
this  means  the  i^dial  artery  is  well  thrown  out. 


Ullt'f,  SandrrKA^B  A  W*f0*t  tnimTtd  ^pb/imoinpti. 

The  0(iw  apparatus  for  the  ijrndvation  of  the  pressure  of  the  tantUl 
spring  ii|>nn  the  artery,  the  principle  of  which  originated  with  Dr.  llunio 
8ander4on,  has  put  a  new  Tolue  upon  the  sphyijmograph,  inerca 
definitely  the  precision  of  its  record.  He  found  the  large  centn 
or  screw  (p  Figs.  H,  18),  devised  by  Marey  to  regulate  the  amount  { 
pressure  which  the  spring  i  exercises  upon  the  artery,  cannot  be  used  4 
as  to  moderate  pressure  in  uniform  gradation,  even  for  high  prcssiiro 
while  for  the  weaker  pnlses  it  does  not  provide  the  means  of  adwinal 
weakening  the  spring.  l>r.  Sanderson  adopted  the  principle  of  Jiitit^ 
the  centre  button  P  at  a  deHnite  pressure  of  400  grammes,  which  I 
found  was  the  be^t  maximum  for  the  most  resistant  pulses;  and  wh^ 
this  pressure  re<iuired  to  be  lessened,  it  was  done  by  putting  pads  < 
blockn  of  dilTerenl  thicknesses  under  the  wrisWud  of  the  i 
and  screwing  down  the  free  end  of  the  spring  in  a  corresponding  degre 
The  distance  lietweon  the  tactile  sjiring  and  the  writing  lever,  having  b 
measured  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  when,  say  SOO  grammes  pressure  was  0 
(for  there  are  few  pulses  for  which  UOO  grammes  Is  not  enough  prossan 
was  n-nieasured  alter  the  free  eud  of  the  spring  had  been  extended  a 
ciently  In  develop  the  maxinmm  pulse.  The  prujiortion  between  the  twi 
distanet^s  sliowed  the  amount  to  which  it  had  Iteen  lowered — f,  9.,  If  4 
3U0  grarr.tnes,  the  distance  was  i^^ths  of  an  Inch,  then  an  il 
distance  to  ono  inch  would  mean  a  reduction  of  pressure  to  1 50  g 
aud  so  on. 

The  mechanical  application  of  this  princijile  wiia  done  by  Wfflsa  i 
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Son,  and  Mr.  Meyer,  of  London.  Instead  of  the  inconvenient  and  in- 
exact blocks  or  pads,  an  apparatus  was  devised  to  regulate  the  extension 
of  the  f^e  end  of  the  spring,  of  which  Weiss's  modification  is  repre- 
sented at  G,  Fig.  1 9.  By  turning  the  screw  at  G,  after  the  sphygmograph 
is  fastened  on  the  arm  at  300  grammes  pressure,  the  instrument  can  be 
separated  from  the  artery  exactly  to  such  distance  as  shall  insure  that 
when  the  f^e  end  of  the  spring  is  screwed  down  so  as  again  to  rest  on 
the  arter}**,  the  maximum  pulse-curve  will  be  secured.  By  measuring  the 
distance  between  the  tactile  spring  and  the  horizontal  brass  rod  immedi- 
ately above  it  (Fig.  19),  before  and  after  the  reduction  of  the  pressure, 
two  numbers  are  got,  the  proportion  of  which  to  each  other  shows  the 
strength  of  pressure  which  produces  a  maximum  pulse-curve.  The  meas- 
uring instrument  is  simply  a  little  piece  of  boxwood,  of  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  graduated  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  and  set  in  a  little 
wooden  handle.  Dr.  Anstie  has  added  a  scale,  which,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, shortens  the  process  of  measuring  the  pressure. 

The  value  of  being  able  to  mathematically  estimate  the  resisting  power 
of  a  pulse,  which  is  due  to  Dr.  Sanderson,  is  very  great,  and  its  practical 
purposes  numerous.  If,  for  example,  on  examining  a  patient  with  febrile 
symptoms,  no  matter  how  caused,  it  is  found  that  the  pressure  best  suited 
to  bring  out  the  maximum  pulse-curve  is  very  low,  say  100  to  120 
grammes,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  case  will  require  stimulants.  If^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  pulse  requires  200  grammes  power  to  bring  out  its 
maximum  trace,  then  it  shows  that  stimulation  is  not  yet  needed. 

Another  improvement  is  the  abolition  of  the  checkHspring,  which  used 
to  guard  the  ascent  of  the  writing  lever,  which  was  found  to  be  useless, 
and  even  to  cause  false  tracings.  Finally,  another  source  of  fallacy,  the 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  of  the  writing  apparatus,  has  been  got  rid  of,  and 
glass  slides,  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  paraflSne,  and  a  writing  lever 
armed  with  a  needle-point,  have  been  substituted.  Friction  is  thus  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  the  resulting  traces  are  delicate  and  beautifUl. 
They  may  be  preserved  by  covering  the  slide  with  photographic  varnish.] 

The  sphygmograph,  when  in  action,  gives  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  pulse  form — the  frequency  of  the  pulsations,  and  their 
regularity.  It  enables  us  to  see  at  a  glance  any  peculiarity  in  the 
entire  series,  or  in  any  single  pulsation.     A  trace,  as  below,  is  com- 

Fio.  20. 


posed  of  a  series  of  curves,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  heart,  and  is  called  a  pidsation.  Each  pulsation 
is  composed  of  three  parts — the  line  of  ascent^  the  summit^  and  the 
line  oi  descent.  The  line  of  ascent  is  produced  during  the  flow  of 
blood  into  the  arterial  system  after  each  cardiac  systole ;  and  tells  us, 
by  its  fonn,  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  enters  the  vessels.  The 
more  rapid  the  aifHux,  the  more  quickly  the  pressure  in  the  arteries 
will  be  elevated,  and  the  more  vertical  will  be  the  ascent  of  the 
lever.  When  the  entry  of  the  blood  is  slow,  the  line  of  ascent  will 
be  traced  by  the  lever  obliquely,  sometimes  in  a  curved  form.  The 
line  of  ascent,  in  certain  morbid  conditions,  exhibits  a  mixed  form 
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— the  first  part  of  the  trace  being  vertical,  the  latter  part  ( 
The  summit  of  the  pulsation  correBponds  to  the  duration  y>f  t 
arriva!  of  blood  in  the  arlerj-,  and  deeig^iatea  the  period  dnri 
which  Ihe  entrance  balnnces  the  onwanl  flow — in  other  word*,  f 
afflux  itiid  efflux  are  exactly  equal.  This  peiiod  varies  in  leng' 
it  may  be  so  abort,  that  the  summit  becomes  a  mere  mathemaiil^ 
point  between  the  lines  of  ascent  and  descent ;  or  it  may  be  bo  I(^ 
as  to  render  the  summit  a  horizontal  line  of  some  length.  In  ( 
latter  case,  the  lever  traces  the  horizontal  line,  whilst  the  entry  J 
blood  hito  the  ve^el  and  its  pa^Hage  onwards  mutually  balance  oi 
another,  and  this  line  indicates  thu  duration  of  the  cardiac  systd 
The  Rummit  of  the  pulsation,  when  of  any  length,  is  not  aln-a( 
horizontal ;  it  may  be  formed  by  an  ascending  or  descending  plai 
according  aa  the  afflax  prtMloiuinat 
Fio-  2i.»  over  the  onward  flow,  and  vi<r  ren 

The  line  of  desivnt  corresponds  to  i 
fall  of  the  pressure  in  the  arterial  a 
teni,  and  is  syncbi-onous  with  the  i 
val  between  the  closure  of  the  ti\g 
valves  and  the  next  ventricular 
traction.  This  line,  by  its  obliquity, 
marks  the  celerity  of  the  fall  of  tbc 
pnsjsiirc  within  the  vcBsels,  and  indi- 
cates the  facility  with  which  the  blool 
passes  on  in  its  coarse.  The  nniiililude 
of  the  pulse  is  indicated  by  the  obliquity 
of  this  !iue.  The  form  may  vary  vt 
much ;  sometimes  it  is  purely  ohlit^ 
at  others  a  curre  convex  upwards,  and  occasionally  one  or  re  ' 
undulations  may  be  seen  in  it.     This  laat  peculiarity  is  often  t 


*  A  tjpic&l  rudikl  pulxe-l 
ucent;  («.)  Fir»i  tecondary  v 
(e.)  Third  Kcondarj  wbtc,  iin 
reiponda  Ui  closuro  of  the  sorti 


{ten,  eoiareed  (sfler  Dr.  FiMler).  (a  to  i.)  Lini^ 
tVQ  ;  [H.)  Second  (Rconditrj  wrtb.  or  trua  dlcralM 
e<^oriil1ir  tueQ.  Th«  noU^h  in  which  r  i*  p1k««ad  • 
vhIvw.    The  fint  ucoadHrir  wave,  £.  thouM  be  d*""' 


sboul  ih«  level  of  thn  doiU'd  lino.  From  n  to/  the  wntricle  i*  uunirtctinc  o 
Imcled,  Biid/  markg  Ihp  tlMuro  of  thu  nortio  v«lvc«.  The  fourth  wbvu,  e.  u  i 
niarki^d.  but  ibo  thrM  other*  can  gvnurally  bo  dUtlngnUhad, «>o«pt  when  the  U 
la  very  hich.  Tbt  line  of  «ac«nl  uorrMpood*  to  the  vaiitrlcuiu'  »]ritul«,  nud  d 
thv  flow  nf  blood  into  the  aorU  «iid  gT«»l  ve«el: 

Tho  lino  of  descent  it  Kenornlly  brnken  by 
waves,  which  cornNipond  to  the  v'ibrktlun*  in  the  blood  column,  a1(nrniit#ly  to  ■ 
from  llip  heart.     The  (uminil  of  the  tniee  h  uiually  followed  by  m  Bmall  notch,  i 
then  thir  traoo  rlaei  again  to  fortn  Ihe  flrit  aeooodary  wave,  t.     Tho  roUUv* 
of  Ibi*  wavti  10  lh«  aummit  part  It  of  moat  pratrtical  importuice  ti>  ubMrvs. 

Tbe  deep  notch  in  which  the  IMiii  Hcondary  wave,  i,  U  aitualcd.  atid  wblcb  f 
Mdea  ihn  atrond  lecondary  wave,  d,  in  of  great  lin|x>rtBnrn,  u  IL  iimrhn  the  ctoaurtj 
Iho  aortic  valvm.     It  corraponde  with  that  reflui  of  Mood  towardi  the  faaart  wU 
fi>KM  toguther  the  lappct«of  tbn  valvea;  and  th«  aecond  teamdary  wave  (or  dicr 
proper)  norrMpood*  to  the  vibrating  motion  tDWsrda  tli«  iwripbery  f{iv«n  tu  iha  blo^ 
DJ  the  auddtn  rtajiplng  logetbur  of  the  aortic  valve*,  ana  the  preventjon  of  regti^ 
tatlon  into  the  IcR  veotricle. 

Fntni  n  In  Ihe  dwp  notch  praceiling  d,  «orre(pt>Dda   lo  the  pefiod  of  thv 
ajttote.  and  Diruurea  Ihe  durnliun  of  cavh  cardiac  coniractioa.     From  Ihe  da*)!  Oi 

8T0cc<ting<i  10  the  b^nninv' of  the  next  llQeBfMceDt  ourlulbe  ueriiid  uf  thab" 
iaMolB  (Dr.  Poitcr'a  MS.  Kola).  '     '-' 
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marked,  and  in  some  cases  is  perceptible  to  the  finger ;  it  has  been 
termed  dicrotism.  By  this  term  we  should  only  understand  undula^ 
tionB  occurring  in  the  line  of  descent.  Similar  peculiarities  have 
been  pointed  out  in  organic  diseases  of  the  heart ;  but  in  these  cases 
the  dicrotism  belongs  to  the  period  of  ascent^  and  is  due  to  very  dif- 
ferent causes.  The  sphygmograph  enables  us  to  recognize  in  which 
period  the  peculiarity  occurs.  Thus,  conditions  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  great  elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls,  as  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  and  easy  passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries,  are 
marked  by  evident  dicrotism  in  the  line  of  descent.  The  following 
trace  (Fi^.  22),  taken  during  the  perspiration  of  hectic  shows  this 
characteristic. 

Fio.  22. 


Senile  change  (Fig.  23)  in  the  vessels,  and  conse(juent  loss  of  elas- 
ticity, is  indicated  by, — (1.)  The  absence  of  dicrotism ;  (2.)  By  the 
great  dimensions  of  the  curve ;  (3.)  By  the  closer  proximity  not 
only  of  the  first  but  of  all  secondary  ascensions  to  the  apex  of  the 
curve ;  (4.)  By  the  extreme  predominance  of  the  first  secondary 
wlkve ;  and  in  near  relation  to  this  pulse  of  old  age  stands  the  radial 
poise  of  people  not  far  advanced  in  life,  and  suffering  from  hyper- 
trophy 01  the  left  ventricle ;  and  next,  that  which  accompanies  in- 
simciency  of  the  aortic  valves. 

The  great  parts  to  be  noticed  in  the  senile  pulse  are  the  high  po- 
sitions of  all  the  secondary  waves  in  the  line  of  descent,  and  the 
enormous  size  of  the  first  secondary  wave  as  compared  with  the 
second  secondary  wave  or  true  dicrotism. 

Fio  28. 


In  examining  a  pulse-trace,  one  should  note,  in  addition  to  the 
form  of  each  pulsation,  whether  the  summits  of  all  of  them  can  be 
joined  by  a  straight  line,  and  whether  the  bases  can  be  also  connected 
by  a  similar  line  parallel  to  the  former.  In  some  instances  this 
ceases  to  be  the  case,  and  a  series  of  pulsations  cannot  be  contained 
between  such  imaginary  lines.  The  pulsations  become  irregular, 
and  the  line  to  join  their  summits  or  bases  must  cease  to  be  hori- 
zontal. The  line  joining  the  summits  of  a  series  of  pulsations  is 
the  line  of  the  maxima  of  arterial  tension.  Its  value  as  an  indica- 
tion is  not  absolute ;  it  only  tells  us  the  variations  that  the  arterial 
tension  may  undergo  during  the  period  of  the  observation  ;  and  it 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  relative  pressure  within  the  vessels  dur- 
ing any  of  the  cardiac  contractions  registered.  This  line  of  great- 
est tension  is  of  much  value,  and,  with  the  corresponding  line  of 
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tension,  should  be  observed  in  all  cases ;  ae  these  lines  gonerott 
undergo  parallel  deviations,  and  a  glance  at  either  usually  sufficf 
to  inform  us  of  any  change.  Different  diaeitsrs  cannot  be  rw-ogiiize 
by  pulses  peculiar  to  them ;  but  the  iiathological  changes  which  tU 
normal  curve  of  the  radial  arterv  undergoes  takes  place  Hiinultaa 
ouely  wit)i  the  changes  indicated  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  teniperatin 
in  fever  (Wolpf). 

The  frcquenct/  of  (he  pulse  may  he  studied  by  means  of  the  Bphyrf 
mograph ;  for,  as  the  plate  moves  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  occuj ' 
exactly  ten  seconds  in  its  pasaage,  wo  can  with  ease  culculato 
pulee-rate.     Slight  variations  in  frequency,  and  irrcgularitiGs  tl 
would  inoet  probably  escape  ai>pre(?iation  l)y  the  unaided  touch, 
'     "  ■  '  'd.    The  froqueiicy  of  tlio  " 


by  this  means  revealed. 


frequency  of  tiio  heart  s  action,  Hccord 


ing  to  the  French  physiologist,  dejieiids  very  much  u|)on  ihe  Htad 
of  the  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the  jieripnery — an  easy  j>aB«i 
of  blood  favoring  the  increased  action — aditncuUT)iisaage(by  reai 
of  the  greater  arterial  tension)  causing  diniinishon  frequency  of  i 
ventricular  systole.  The  law  is  thus  laid  down  by  .\rarey  that, 
the  majority  of  eases,  "  the  frequency/  of  the  pu/sf — i.  e..  Hie  jimnUr 
contracCionii  of  the  heart — varies  inversely  to  tlic  arterinl  tension  ; 
Oniinus  and  Virv  maintain  that 'WA^  vtnnbcr  0/ contra(4ioiu  fff 
htart  varies  direfUf/  irith  the  initial fi>ree." 

Even  if  a  pulse-trace  fails  to  indicate  any  specific  ItWiion, 
sphygmograph  is  the  most  exact  measurer  of  tension  and  hides 
a  h/ird  or  soft  pulse.  When  we  find  the  pnlse-trace  withont 
well-marked  notch  before  the  second  secondary  wave,  and  the  11 
of  descent  forming  an  almost  unbroken  oblique  line,  it  indicate**  A/j 
arteriaf  tension,  with  arteries  unusually  full,  giviiit;  the  free,  iiicr- 
presaible  hard  pulse.  On  the  other  hand,  wnen  the  line  of  desc 
falls  suddenly,  the  arteries  are  insufficiently  tilled,  and  the  pulse 
known  as  the  soft  compressibie  pulse, 

The/o?'cf  of  the  pulse  is  indicated  by  the  height  of  the  pulsatii 
The  greater  the  elevation  of  the  lever,  the  greater  the  eiier^'  of  t] 
pulso-lwat:  and  we  msy  say  that,  in  many  cum*,  the  strength  of  t! 
ventricular  contraction  is  expressed  by  the  force  of  the  pulse, 
law,  however,  has  many  exceptions  ;  and  wc  find  that  the  altitud 
of  the  pulse-trat-e  depends  on  several  other  emidit  ions.    For  exaniM 

(1.)  The  volume  of  the  artery  greatly  influences  ihe  umplitude  a 
the  trace.  This  can  be  well  seen  in  traces  collected  from  old  pT 
sons.  In  senile  changes  (Fig.  23)  the  volume  of  the  veesela  is  i 
created  eonsiderablv,  and  the  trace  betrays  great  fnltiess.  Man 
believee  this  to  be  due,  not  solely  to  the  hypertropliy  of  the  venti 
cle  which  exiots  in  Ihe  old,  but  also  to  the  dilatation  of  the  a 
(Fic.  23). 

(2.)  Tlie  state  of  arterial  tension  modifies  greatly  the  force  of  t! 
pulse;  and,  as  the  tension  is  dei)endent  on  the  state  of  the  cnpiltal 
circulation,  it  may  be  said  that  in  most  cases  "  the  force  of  the  pal 
is  not  in  relation  with  the  energy  of  the  ventricular  vyittole.  If 
that  it  is  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  t]i«  iilthnl 
ramifications  of  the  vascular  system."  By  moans  of  the  niAuomeM. 
in  a  great  number  of  exjicriiiicnts  this  law  has  been  proved  to  holfl 
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ffood — a  feeble  state  of  arterial  tenaion  giving  to  the  finger  and  the 
inetmment  the  sennation  of  increased  ampUtnde.  The  following 
diagrame  (Figa.  24  and  25)  illustrate  this  (Marey). 

'file  difference  in  the  amplitude  of  the  traces  is  verr  distinct.    In 
the  state  of  feeble  tension,  or  easy  passage  of  the  blood  onwards, 


^^ 

\\ 

j__^\ 

\N> 

the  lever  falls  quickly  to  the  point  of  least  tenaion,  and  is  elevated 
considerably  at  each  pulaation.  In  the  case  of  difficult  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  and  conaequently  of  great  arterial 
tension,  the  lever  descends  slowly  by  a  line  convex  upwards  ;  and, 
long  before  it  has  reached  a  minimum  tension  equal  to  that  in  the 
former  case,  the  lever  is  raised  slightly  by  the  next  pulaation.  "White 
the  lines  of  the  maxima  of  arterial  tension  are  the  same  in  both 
cases,  the  lines  of  the  minima  are  very  dilierent.  On  this  depends 
the  amplitude  of  the  pulse-trace. 

(3.)  Ihe  duration  of  the  interval  which  separates  the  pulaationa 
has  also  a  distinct  amplitude  of  the  trace.  Ihis  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  during  a  long  interval,  the  blood  flowing  continually  onward 
leesena  the  pressure  in  the  vessels,  and  thus  favors  the  greater  am-, 
plitude  of  the  next  pulsation.  This  is  well  seen  in  a  trace  (Fig,  26) 
taken  from  a  patient  of  Dr.  Foster's  in  the  Qucen'a  Hospital,  Bir- 
mingham. 


The  condition  of  the  vessel  itself,  as  to  permeability  below  the  point 
observed,  influences  the  force  of  the  pulsation  by  altering  the  pres- 
sure withiu  the  artery.  Marcy  has  also  pointed  out  that  in  some 
cases,  where  the  pulse-beat  is  almost  imperceptible  to  the  finger,  the 
sphyniograph  records  a  considerable  amplitude  of  trace ;  and  vice 
versd.  Such  cases  have  been  associated  with  a  very  slow  distension 
of  the  vessels. 

But  it  is  now  shown  that  the  modes  of  adjusting  the  instrument 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  result.  For  example,  iy  a  vwre  accu- 
raie  apportionment  of  the  pressure  of  the  tactile  spring  to  the  poirfr  of 
the  piuse,  very  mucfi  larger  and  more  developed  curves  can  be  ol>- 
tained.  Under  certain  circumstancea,  also,  Dr.  Anatie  has  shown  that 
alterations  of  the  weight  of  the  writing  lever  luay  greatly  increase 
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the  size  of  the  curvea  obtained — a  heavy  lever  suiting  a  stronf 
pulse,  and  a  light  lever  a  weak  one.  Drs.  Beigel,  Sanderson,  ana 
Anstie  have  each  shown  the  advantage  of  suspending  weights  in 
such  a  position  on  the  writing  lever  as  to  exercise  more  or  less  pres- 
sure ;  or  of  weakening  the  spring  by  placing  pledgets  of  lint  or 
pieces  of  wood  under  the  brass  work,  so  as  to  ease  otF  the  pressure 
in  taking  the  traces  of  very  weak  pulses.  Also,  Dr.  Anstie  points 
out  that  the  highly  significant  trace  of  delayed  systole  (represented 
bv  the  square-neaded  trace)  may  be  spuriously  manufactured  by 
tne  instrument  under  either  of  two  circumstances — namely,  (a,) 
Too  great  friction  between  the  pen  and  paper ;  and  (i.)  Too  great 
resistance  by  the  check-spring.  This  check-spring  Dr.  Anstie  con- 
siders quite  useless. 

The  discrimination  of  increased  arterial  resistance,  as  measured 
by  the  exaggeration  of  the  systolic  expansion,  is  the  element  of 
diseased  action,  whose  detection  and  estimation,  according  to  Dr. 
Sanderson,  are  the  most  important  purposes  to  which  the  sphygmo- 
graph  can  be  put.  ^^  Anatomical  researches  lead  us  to  believe  it 
probable  that  the  earliest  beginnings  of  what  we  may  call  degener- 
ative disease  consist  in  such  structural  alterations  of  the  minutest 
arteries  as,  by  rendering  them  less  pervious  to  the  circulating 
blood,  must  inevitably  lead  to  increased  arterial  resistance  estima- 
ble by  the  sphygmograph ;  and  if  by  such  an  examination,*'  con- 
tinues Dr.  Sanderson,  "  we  can  ascertain  that  the  heart  is  over- 
taxed long  before  any  change  can  be  detected  by  auscultation  or 
percussion,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  made  a  step  forward  in  prac- 
tical utility."  Thus,  he  considers  it  likely  that  the  sphygmogravh 
is  to  be  of  greater  use  as  an  aid  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  tne 
probable  duration  of  life  than  in  any  other  department  of  medical 
practice.  There  are  many  persons  in  whom,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  trace  of  ailment,  the  pulse-curve  indicates  that  the  arterial 
resistance  is  excessive.     The  question  is, "  Are  such  persons  sound  ? " 

Dr.  Anstie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  the  diseases 
in  which  the  sphygmograph  will  prove  of  the  greatest  diagnostic 
value  are — (a.)  In  aortic  regurgitation,  by  estimating  the  amount 
of  valvular  imperfection ;  (6.)  In  discovering  unsuspected  commenc- 
ing cardiac  hypertrophy,  senile  disease  of  arteries,  or  capillary 
disease,  dependent  on  degenerative  processes  in  the  ultimate  tis- 
sues ;  (c.)  Above  all,  in  discovering  tiie  existence  of  intra-thoracic 
aneurisms,  and  in  deciding  the  locality  of  an  aneurism  ;  (d,)  In 
aiding  prognosis  and  decisions  as  to  treatment  in  the  course  of 
acute  diseases.  Dr.  Anstie  has  already  made  a  series  of  observa- 
tions in  fever,  pericarditis,  pneumonia,  and  delirium  tremens, 
which  show  that  in  this  direction  the  sphygmograph  promises  to 
be  of  great  value,  as  the  best  indication  of  the  use  or  otherwise  of 
certain  remedial  agents. 
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Sbction  X. — General  Symptoms  of  Thoracic  Disease. 

The  elucidation  of  some  of  the  topics,  of  which  a  short  outline 
has  been  given  in  the  previous  sections,  claims  for  the  name  of 
Laezmec  an  immortal  fame.  He  discovered  how,  by  means  of  aus- 
etdtaiion^  disease  might  be  detected.  He  not  only  accurately  de- 
scribed the  sounds  heard  in  diseased  states,  and  compared  them 
with  the  sounds  in  health ;  but  by  morbid  anatomy,  in  connection 
with  carefal  clinical  observation,  he  triaced  the  mechanism  of  those 
Bounds  to  anatomical  and  physical  conditions  of  the  organs  with 
whose  fanctions  they  were  connected.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  inestimable  discovery  was  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  physi- 
cian from  the  study  and  observation  of  tbose  vital  symptoms  and 
general  states  of  tne  constitution  so  pregnant  with  information 
when  correctly  observed  and  properly  appreciated.  Now,  it  was 
the  close  observation  of  these  vital  symptoms,  watching  the  order 
and  the  periods  of  their  manifestations,  and  the  modes  in  which 
they  were  combined,  that  distinguished  the  successfal  practice  of 
our  forefathers  in  medicine — such  men  as  Cullen  and  the  two 
Gregorys  of  former  days.  Disastrous  results  of  treatment  were 
the  consequence  of  the  circumscribed  study  of  so-called  physical 
diagnosis  ;  "  but  what  was  lost  in  lives  was  gained  in  pathology." 
The  physician  of  the  present  day  now  knows  better.  He  is  a  close 
observer  of  vital  symptoms,  of  constitutional  states,  and  of  physical 
signs ;  and  with  all  the  delicate  instrumental  appliances  to  appre- 
ciate those  signs,  he  forms  his  judgment  from  the  combined  evi- 
dence of  them  all. 

The  general  symptoms  which  express  derangement  of  the  pul- 
monary organs  and  their  functions  are  dyspncea^  cough^  expectoration^ 
tenderness^  and  pain.  The  general  symptoms  which  indicate  derange- 
ment of  the  cardiac  apparatus  are  palpitations^  sinking^  emd  fainting ^ 
combined  sometimes  also  with  dyspnoea^  cough^  pain^  and  tenderness. 

The  sensation  of  dyspnoea  is  brought  about  by  an  embarrassed  or 
laborious  breathing,  amounting  in  severe  cases  to  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation, expressed  by  the  common  English  phrase,  "  imnt  of  breath;  " 
or  by  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  Latin  term  ^^  anxietas^^^  when 
the  dyspnoea  is  at  the  point  of  greatest  intensity.  It  is  aggravated 
by  exertion,  some  positions  of  the  body,  and  a  full  stomach.  The 
act  of  speaking  is  frequently  arrested  "  to  fetch  a  breath  ;  "  and  the 
natient  who  suffers  from  dyspnoea  cannot  hold  the  breath,  or  refrain 
n*om  the  attempt  to  inspire,  as  a  person  in  health  can.  The  dysp- 
noea may  occur  in  paroxysms,  and'  the  acts  of  respiration  may  be 
painful.  The  difference  between  the  dyspnoea  of  asthma  and  that 
of  cardiac  disease  has  been  already  given.  (See  p.  187,  ante^  as  it  is 
of  extreme  importance.) 

The  number  of  respirations  performed  in  a  given  time  is  greatly 
increased,  and  often  unequally  so,  when  the  paroxysm  is  aggravatea. 
In  health,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  acts  ot  respiration  are  uncon- 
sciously completed  in  a  minute,  according  as  a  person  is  lying,  sit- 
ting, standing,  or  walking ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  acts  of  respiration 
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to  the  pulse  varies  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  (Watson),  or 
one  to  nearly  six  (  Wilks)  ;  that  is,  about  one  complete  act  of  respi- 
ration for  every /our  or  six  beats  of  the  heart.  But  so  intimat^y 
are  the  functions  of  the  heart  and  lun^  dependent  upon  each  other, 
that  any  deviation  from  these  proportions,  in  the  acts  of  the  one  or 
other  set  of  organs,  immediately  influences  the  actions  of  the  oti&er. 

Cough^  expectoration^  and  the  nature  of  the  sputa^  furnish  valuable 
indications  of  thoracic  disease. 

Hicroscopioal  Elements  of  Sputa  consist  of— (1.)  Young  epithelium- 
cells — i.  g.,  of  mucous  corpuscles ;  (2.)  of  mature  epithelium  in  the 
form  of  pavement,  cylindrical,  or  ciliated  bodies ;  (8.)  Cells  contain- 
iuff  granules,  or  bodies  like  cells  made  up  of  granules ;  (4.^  Pus-cells ; 
(5.)  Colored  corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  (6.)  Fibrine,  either  in  the  form 
of  flake-like  membranes,  or  in  the  form  of  casts  of  the  smaller  bronchi 
and  pulmonary  air-cells,  as  in  the  expectoration  of  pneumonia.  They 
are  sometimes  seen  as  dichotomous  cylinders  with  rounded  enlarge- 
ments, composed  of  fine  filaments,  generally  covered  with  ^ranims. 
They  may  be  met  with  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  day  in  pneu- 
monia. (7.)  Fat  occurs  in  granules  or  globules ;  (8.)  Tubercle  matter, 
earthy,  calcareous,  amorphous,  and  crystalline  particles  also  occur ; 
(9.)  Substances  derived  trora  the  food ;  (10.)  Carbon  and  true  pig- 
ment, free  or  contained  in  cells;  (11.)  Fragments  of  pulmonary 
tissue. 

Chemical  Characters  of  Sputa Much  attention  has  not  yet  been 

given  to  the  chemical  characters  of  the  sputa.  Professor  Laycock, 
of  Edinburgh,  had  a  chemical  analysis  made  of  very  fetid  expecto- 
ration in  bronchitis,  which  demonstrated  the  existence  in  it  otbtUyrie 
and  acetic  acids.  The  odor  was  characteristic  of  the  butyrates  ofetnyl^ 
resembling  the  smell  of  may-flower  or  apple  blossoms,  combined 
with  an  odor  of  fanjes.  Chemical  investigation  may  thus  demon- 
strate the  cause  of  the  excessive  fetor  in  those  cases  which  resemble 
gangrene  of  the  lungs,  if  the  smell  alone  is  considered  (Med,  Time$ 
and  Gazette^  M^v,  1867,  p.  480).  A  much  more  extended  analysis 
has  been  recently  made  oy  Bamberger  into  the  chemistry  of  the 
sputa — (1.)  In  chronic  bronchial  catarrh;  (2.)  In  bronchial  dilata- 
tion ;  (3.)  In  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  (4.)  In  the  infiltration 
of  acute  tuberculosis;  and  (5.)  In  pneumonia.  In  sputa  which  is 
chiefly  catarrhal  the  salts  vary  but  uttle — the  organic  matters  vary 
considerably.  The  insoluble  salts  form  about  4  to  5.5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  saline  contents  ;  the  chief  amount  consists  of  chloride  cf 
aodiimi  and  phosphate  of  potash.  I^uriform  matter  predominating, 
causes  the  sputa  to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic substances ;  there  is  considerably  more  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
ash,  considerably  less  chlorine^  and  less  sulphuric  acid.  The  ash  of 
pneumonia  sputa  diflers  from  that  of  catarrhal  in  several  respects. 
The  alkalies,  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  (which  amount  to  10 
and  14  per  cent,  of  the  saline  constituents  of  catarrhal  sputa),  are 
almost  entirely  absent  in  pneumonia  during  the  inflammatory  period, 
but  the  sulphuric  acid  is  remarkably  increased.  The  quantity  of 
chlorine  (37  per  cent.)  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  average  in  the 
catarrhal  (86  per  cent.) ;  and  there  is  not  much  variation  in  the  in- 
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soluble  salts,  except  in  the  phosphates  of  iron  derived  from  the  blood. 
In  the  period  of  resolution  the  sputa  of  pneumonia  become  more 
similar  to  the  catarrhal ;  the  phosphoric  acid  increases,  the  sulphuric 
diminishes,  and  the  chlorine  reaches  a  very  high  amount,  while  the 
potash  and  soda  are  present  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  in 
the  catarrhal,  whereas  during  the  inflammatory  period  this  was  in- 
verted. Suear  has  been  detected. during  the  height  of  the  inflam- 
mation ;  and  Dr.  Beale  has  shown  that  an  excess  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium  is  constantly  present  in  pneumonic  sputa.  In  the  sputa  of 
bronchiektasis,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  acetic,  butyric,  and  probably 
formic  acids,  were  detected  {JSfew  oyden.  Society  lear-Book^  1860,  p. 
128 ;  Schmidt's  Jahrb.y  band  114,  p.  8). 

Sg^ta  Typical  of  Pneumonia  is  characterized  by  its  viscidity,  semi- 
transparency,  and  tenacity,  adhering  strongly  to  the  vessel  con- 
taining it.  So  tenacious  is  it,  that  the  vessel  may  be  turned  upside 
down  without  the  sputa  becoming  detached  from  the  sides.  This 
rusty-colored  sputa  consists  of  mucus  intimately  mixed  with  blood 
— not  streaked  with  it,  as  in  bronchitis,  but  thoroughly  mixed  and 
amalgamated  with  it — so  that  it  acquires  a  yellowish,  or  reddish- 
yellow,  or  even  a  red  color,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  blood. 
If  the  disease  be  not  very  intense,  the  expectoration  never  attains 
the  degree  of  viscidity  or  the  depth  of  color  above  referred  to ;  but 
though  still  tenacious  and  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
moves  from  one  part  to  another  as  the  vessel  is  tilted.  If  the  dis- 
ease progresses  to  a  favorable  termination,  the  sputa  become  more 
abundant,  less  adhesive,  and  less  highly  colored,  passing  through 
the  various  shades  of  orange,  until  at  length  they  become  greenish 
or  whitish,  and  resemble  the  expectoration  of  ordinary  catarrh.  If 
the  disease  be  hastening  to  a  fatal  termination,  the  expectoration 
becomes  scanty,  less  tenacious,  and  of  a  darker  or  dullish-brown 
hue,  resembling  the  juice  of  prunes.  If  the  type  of  inflammation 
be  typhoid,  or  adynamic,  or  connected  with  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
the  mucus  may  be  tinged,  or  even  streaked  with  blood  ;  or  it  may 
consist  throughout  of  nearly  colorless,  stringy,  and  more  or  less 
frothy  mucus  (Fuller  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest). 

Sputa  Typical  of  Gangrene  of  the  Lung,  at  first  of  a  muco-purulent 
character,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  begins  to  emit  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odor ;  and  as  soon  as  a  free  communication  is  established 
between  the  air-passages  and  the  sloughing  tissue  of  the  lung,  they 
not  only  aajuire  an  intensely  fetid  gangrenous  odor,  but  assume 
an  appearance  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  disease.  They  lose 
their  muco-purulent  character,  and  become  extremely  liquid  or  sero- 
parulent,  and  of  a  dirty  greenish  or  ash-gray  color.  At  the  same 
time  the  breath  acquires  an  offensive  putrid  odor,  the  pulse  feeble 
and  rapid,  with  evidence  of  great  and  increasing  prostration  (Ful- 
ler, /.  c). 

Sputa  Tjrpical  of  Acute  Bronchitis  appear,  after  a  few  days,  as  a 
thin,  saltish,  frothy  mucus,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood.  They 
mcrease  in  quantity,  and  soon  become  glairy,  semi-transparent,  and 
of  a  faintly  yellowish  color.  Subsequently  they  assume  a  grayish 
or  greenish-yellow  tint,  and  become  opaque  and  viscid.     K  the 
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attack  is  severe,  they  become  muco-purulent,  and  in  some  instances 
may  even  lose  their  ^lairiness,  presenting  the  character  of  thor- 
onffhly  opaque  mummiUated  sputa. 

In  chronic  bronchitis  the  sputa  may  be  of  the  following  characters: 
either  (1.)  The  expectoration  of  a  grayish,  or  greenish,  or  yellowish- 
white  muco-purulent  matter ;  or  (2.)  The  expectoration  being  diffi- 
cult, the  sputa  are  comparatively  scanty,  consisting  of  stringy,  te- 
nacious mucus,  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish-white  color,  occasionally 
streaked  with  blood ;  at  another  time,  expectoration  being  easy,  the 
sputa  are  more  copious,  muco-purulent  in  character,  of  a  yellowish- 
green  color,  having  a  faint  unpleasant  odor ;  at  another  time  the 
sputa  are  profuse,  almost  wholly  purulent,  of  a  nauseous  and  some- 
times a  fetid  odor,  usually  running  together  into  one  mass,,  but 
often  remaining  separated,  and  forming  distinct  mummillated 
masses ;  or  (3.)  There  is  a  profuse  expectoration,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  pint  in  an  hour,  of  a  thin,  watery,  ropy  fluid, 
which  varies  in  opacity,  but  is  usually  somewhat  transparent,  re- 
sembling gum-water  (Fuller). 

Sputa  Typical  of  Plastic  Bronchitis  consist  of  ordinary  bronchitic 
sputa,  or  blood-tinged  mucus,  with  fragments  of  white  fibrinous 
matter,  or  white  fibrinous  casts  of  the  bronchi,  which  are  ejected 
during  violent  paroxysms  of  cough.  These  concrete  masses  vary 
from  mere  fragments  to  laree  pieces  of  from  OTie  to  four  inches  in 
length,  and  may  be  either  tuoular  or  solid,  their  ejection  being  pre- 
ceded and  often  accompanied  by  spitting  of  fluid  blood.  These 
casts  consist  of  concentric  laminse,  founa  at  difierent  periods  in 
successive  layers,  and  consist  of  amorphous  granular  matter  inter- 
mixed with  mucus-corpuscles,  compound  granular  cells,  oil-globules, 
and  ovoid  cells  containing  dark  coloring  matter,  such  as  exists  in 
ordinary  bronchial  mucus  (Fuller). 

Sputa  Typical  of  Acute  Phthisis  consists— (1.)  Of  frothy  mucus, 
often  speckled  with  blood ;  and  when  the  tubercle  softens,  the 
sputa  become  muco-purulent  or  purulent ;  (2.)  The  sputa  may  be 
scanty,  consisting  of  little  more  than  frothy  mucus ;  (3.)  Expecto- 
ration, at  first  scanty,  thin,  colorless,  and  transparent,  somewhat 
resembling  saliva  or  gum-water,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  more  or 
less  frothy.  After  a  time  the  thin  colorless  sputa  lose  some  of 
their  transparency,  and  are  seen  to  contain  specks  of  opaoue  mat- 
ter, which  gradually  subside  and  form  a  deposit  resembling  the 
sediment  in  oarley -water ;  or  they  remain  suspended  by  the  more 
ropy  part  of  the  secretion,  and  float  in  the  transparent  mucous 
fluid  in  the  form  of  striae.  Gradually  becoming  less  aerated,  they 
become  more  glairy  and  more  tenacious,  lose  their  iiearly-gray 
color,  and  are  seen  to  be  mixed  with  specks  or  streaks  oi  an  opaque 
white,  or  buff  color,  and  not  unfrequently  with  specks  or  streaks 
of  blood.  (4.)  As  the  malady  progresses,  the  characters  of  the 
sputa  change  again.  They  become  opaque,  of  a  whitish  or  yellow- 
ish hue,  and  are  coughed  up  in  more  distinct  and  homofi:eneoas 
masses.  Sometimes  they  form  rugged  pellets  of  a  yellowisu-white 
color,  resembling  boiled  rice,  which  sink  or  partially  float  in  a 
colorless  semi-transparent,  ropy,  non-aerated  nmoous  fluid  ;  or,  ao- 
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companied  by  little  mucous  fluid,  the  sputa  form  large  masses  of 
a  buff  or  yellowisb-green  color,  flocculent  in  appearance,  but  per- 
fectly smooth  in  outline,  which  do  not  coalesce,  but  remain  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  each  other  if  expectorated  into  a  vessel  of 
water. 

All  these  forms  of  sputa  occasionally  occur  in  chronic  bronchitis 
as  well  as  in  phthisis  (Fuller). 

Cough. — ^The  severity,  the  frequency,  or  paroxysmal  nature  of 
the  cough  must  be  ascertained  ;  also  the  circumstances  which  ex- 
cite it  most ;  and  whether  it  is  attended  with  pain,  or  followed  by 
expectoration  or  vomitinff.  The  ease  or  difficulty  of  the  expecto- 
ration must  be  noted,  and  whether  it  is  accompanied  or  not  by 
pain.  The  Quantity  of  the  sputa  ought  to  be  measured  in  the  day 
and  night,  tne  form  of  the  masses  spat  up,  their  transparency  or 
opacity,  color  and  viscidity,  tenacity  or  adhesive  property.  The 
special  characters  of  the  sputa  ought  in  every  case  to  be  closely 
ooeerved,  noting  particularly  its  thin,  serous,  or  frothy  character ; 
whether  it  contains  any  membranous  or  concrete  exudation-masses 
or  blood  ;  and  it  should  be  examined  microscopically. 

Pain — ^The  exact  locality  of  pain  in  the  chest  should  be  ascer- 
tained, its  severity,  and  the  direction  it  tends  to  take.  What  par- 
ticular circumstances  aggravate  it,  and  the  effects  of  breathing, 
coughing,  pressure,  and  postures  should  be  ascertained. 

Palpitation. — When  palpitation  occurs,  its  severity  ought  to  be 
estimated  by  laying  the  hand  over  the  region  of  the  heart  of  the 
patient.  It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  its  constancy ;  the  circum- 
stances which  aggravate  its  existence  or  produce  it — such  as  the 
influence  of  exertion  going  up  a  hill  or  up  stairs,  and  the  influence 
of  mental  emotion  {What  to  Observe  ^  pp.  39-44). 

In  the  following  table  the  more  prominent  characters  of  the  pal- 
pitation which  depends  upon  organic  disease  of  the  heart  are  con- 
trasted with  those  of  palpitation  arising  independent  of  disease  of 
this  organ  (Bellingham,  op.  cit.^  p.  172) : 


PALPITATION  DEPENDING  UPON  ORGANIC 
DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

1.  More  common  in  the  male  than  the 
female. 

2.  Palpitation  usually  comes  on  slowly 
and  ffradualljr. 

8  Palpitation  constant,  though  more 
marked  at  one  period  than  at  another. 

4.  Impulse  usually  stronger  than  nat- 
ural: tometimea  remarkably  increased, 
heaving,  and  prolonged;  at  others  ir- 
regular and  unequal. 

6.  Percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound  over 
an  increased  surface,  and  the  degree  of 
dnlneas  is  greater  than  natural. 

6.  Palpitation  often  accompanied  by 
the  auscultatory  signs  of  diseased  valves. 


PALPITATION  INDEPENDENT  OF  ORGANIC 
DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

1.  More  common  in  the  female  than 
the  male. 

2.  Palpitation  usually  sets  in  suddenly. 

8.  Palpitation  not  constant,  having 
perfect  intermissions. 

4.  Impulse  neither  heaving  nor  pro- 
longed ;  often  abrupt,  knocking,  and 
circumscribed,  and  accompanied  by  a 
fluttering  sensation  in  the  pra)cordial 
region  or  epigastrium. 

5.  Extent  of  surface  in  the  region  of 
the  heart,  which  yields  naturally  a  dull 
sound  on  percussion,  not  increased. 

6.  Auscultatory  signs  of  diseased  valves 
absent ;  bruit  de  soufflet  often  present  in 
the  large  arteries,  and  a  continuous  mur- 
mur in  the  veins. 
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PALPITATION  DEPENDING  UPON  OBOANIC 
DISEASE  OF  THE  HBABT. 

7.  Rhythm  of  the  heart  regular,  ir- 
regular, or  intermittent ;  its  action  not 
necessarily  quickened. 

8.  Palpitation  often  not  much  com- 
plained of  by  the  patient,  occasionally 
attended  by  severe  pain,  extending  to 
the  left  shoulder  and  arm. 

9.  Lips  and  cheeks  often  livid  ;  coun- 
tenance congested  ;  anasarca  of  lower  ex- 
tremities common. 

10.  Palpitation  increased  by  exercise, 
by  stimulants,  and  tonics,  &c  ;  relieved 
by  rest,  and  frequently,  also,  by  local  or 
general  bleeding,  and  an  antiphlogistic 
regimen. 


PALPITATION  INDEPENDENT  OP  OBGAVXC 
DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

7.  Rhythm  of  heart  usually  regular, 
sometimes  intermittent;  itt  action  gen- 
erally more  rapid  than  natural. 

8.  Palpitation  often  much  complained 
of  by  the  patient ;  readily  induced  by 
mental  emotion  ;  and  frequently  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  the  left  side. 

9.  Lips  and  cheeks  never  livid  ;  coun- 
tenance often  chlorotic ;  anasarca  absent, 
except  in  extreme  cases. 

10.  Palpitation  increased  by  sedentanr 
occupations ;  by  local  and  general  bleed- 
ing, &c, ;  relieved  by  moderate  exercise, 
and  by  stimulants  or  tonics,  particularly 
the  preparations  of  iron. 


Expression  of  the  Countenance  in  Thoracic  Disease. — The  countenance 
is  often  expressive  of  heart  disease.  In  acute  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  lining  or  investing  membrane  it  acquires  an  anxious  and 
depressed  character.  An  elevation  and  depression  of  the  ate  nasi 
or  nares  are  commonly  observed  with  the  respiratory  acts ;  and  the 
occurrence,  in  children,  of  these  phenomena  indicates  a  greater 
amount  of  disease  than  the  general  symptoms  would  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect. In  chronic  cases,  when  the  circulation  is  impeded,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  becomes  almost  pathognomonic.  The  venous 
system  becomes  congested,  the  face  becomes  bloated  and  dusky,  the 
eyelids  puffed,  the  eyes  staring,  the  conjunctiva  suflfused,  the  lips 
and  cheeks  purple,  respiration  laborious,  the  air-passages  loaded 
with  mucus,  and  the  jugular  veins  distended  or  pulsatile. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


DISEASES  DURIXG  WHICH  LESIONS  TEND  TO  BE  LOCALIZED  WITHIN  OB 
ABOUT  THE  THORAX,  ITS  VISCERA,  AND  VESSELS  THEREWITH  COIf- 
NECTED. 

Section  I. — Diseases  of  the  Walls  of  the  Thorax. 

In  connection  with  thoracic  pathology  there  are  especially  three 
affections  which  derive  their  interest,  or  rather  importance,  fiftMD 
the  possibility  of  their  being  taken  as  evidence  of  pulmonary  or 
cardiac  disease.  These  are, — plenroflynia  or  intercostal  rheuynatism^ 
intercostnl  neuralgia^  and  thoracic  myabjia. 


PLEURODYNIA— vSyx.,  INTERCOSTAL  RHEUMATISM. 

Beflnition. — Pain  more  or  less  ar^ite,  soynetirnes  of  agonizing  sererits^ 
due  to  Rheumatism  of  the  walls  of  the  chesty  affecting  especially  their 
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muscular  and  Jibrous  textures.  The  pain  is  most  common  on  the  left 
side^  in  the  infrorOQciUary  and  infraymummjary  regions.  It  is  increased 
by  deep  inspiration^  by  coughing^  by  movements  of  the  trunk  and  even  of 
the  arm^  by  decumbency  on  the  affected  side^  and  by  pressure  both  on  the 
ribs  and  in  the  intercostal  spaces  (Walshe). 

Pathology  and  Diagnosis. — ^The  constitutional  diathesis  associated 
with  rheumatism  coexists  with  this  affection ;  and  when  the  pain 
coexists  with  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  affection  is  associated 
with  fever.  It  simulates  the  congestive  or  dry  stage  of  pleurisv, 
and  if  febrile  phenomena  coexist,  the  diagnosis  becomes  extremely 
difficult ;  and  therefore  a  positive  opinion  should  be  withheld  until, 
a  certain  number  of  hours  having  elaped,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  characteristic  friction-sound  shall  have  established  the  nature 
of  the  case.  K  the  pain  extends  very  low  down,  it  may  simulate 
peritonitis;  but  the  aosence  of  rigors,  of  vomiting,  of  febrile  phe- 
nomena, of  the  anxious  expression  of  countenance  characteristic  of 
that  disease,  will  always  aistinguish  pleurodynia  from  peritonitis 
(Walshe). 

Treatment ^Friction  with  anodyne  and  stimulant  liniments ;  the 

warm,  vapor,  or  hot-air  baths ;  rest ;  with  colchicum  in  small,  and 
bicarbonate  of  potash  in  free  and  o]ft-repeated  doses,  are  the  means 
which  the  pathology  of  the  disease  suggests  as  likely  to  effect  a 
cure  (Walshe). 

INTERCOSTAL  NEURALGIA. 

DefinitioD Pains  intercostal,  occurring  paroxysmally,  foUowina  the 

course  of  the  affected  nerves,  usually  involving  the  nerves  of  the  thorax 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  ;  more  common  on  the  left  than  the  right  side. 
The  pain  sometimes  passes  directly  fxickwards  from  the  edae  of  the  ster- 
num to  the  vertebral  groove,  and  is  frequently  accompaniea  with  pain  in 
the  branches  of  the  brachiocephalic  plexus,  sometimes  in  the  gastric  fila- 
mjents  of  the  vagus.  In  the  intervals  of  the  sharper  pangs,  numbness, 
coldness,  and  formication  are  occasionally  felt  (Walshe). 

Pathology  and  Diagnosis. — This  form  of  neuralgia  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  hysteria  and  ansemia,  especially  in  women  weakened  by 
monorrhagia  or  leucorrhoca  (see  Neuralgia,  p.  519).  It  is  frequently 
associated  with  phthisis.  Three  tender  points  in  the  course  of  the 
affected  nerves  indicate  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  These 
painful  points  are  to  be  detected  by  pressure — one  in  the  vertebral 
groove,  another  about  the  axillary  region,  a  third  in  front  towards 
the  terminal  ramusculi  of  the  nerves.  There  is  sometimes  general 
cutaneous  hypereesthesia  in  the  affected  region ;  and  gradual  but 
firm  pressure  over  a  hard  surface  usually  gives  relief.  Months  may 
elapse  before  a  cure  is  effected  ;  and  the  amemic  form  is  the  most 
easily  got  rid  of. 

Treatment. — K  local  tenderness  is  extreme,  leeches  may  afford  re- 
lief, followed  by  a  repetition  of  small  blisters.  A  minor  amount 
of  pain,  recurring  from  time  to  time,  is  best  relieved  by  the  ender- 
mic  use  of  morphia,  or  by  the  inunction  of  ointments  containing 
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belladonna  or  acimite^  or  their  alkaloids.     Quinine^  arsenic^  and  trtm 
may  be  advisable  in  some  cases  from  time  to  time  (Walshb). 

THORACIC  MYALGIA. 

Deflnitioii. — A  painful  affection^  having  its  seat  in  the  fleshy  parts  of 
the  musdes  of  the  chest-waJUs^  especially  both  pectorals^  accompanied  with 
exaggeration  of  the  " muscular  sense"  H  may  be  wholly  sulgective^  or 
it  may  be  a  genuine  hypercesthesia  excited  by  pressure  and  manipulor 
Hon  rf  various  kinds  (  Walshe). 

Treatment. — Rest,  where  the  myalgia  arises  from  over-work; 
while  in  the  idiopathic  variety,  tonics,  antispasmodics,  and  local 
anodyne  applications,  followed  by  stimulating  douches,  will  gener- 
ally effect  a  cure. 

Section  n. — Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  its  Membranes. 


Of  Organic  Diseasei  of  the  Heart. — Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
as  well  as  the  pathology  of  the  heart  and  large  bloodvessels  may  be 
said  to  begin  with  Harvey ;  but  the  subject  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  taken  a  scientific  form  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  the  work  of  Corvisart  appeared,  followed  oy  those  of 
Burns  in  England,  of  Testa  in  Italy,  of  Kreysig  in  Qermanv,  and 
by  the  works  of  Bertin,  and  more  especially  of  Laennec,  Bouillaud, 
Senac,  and  Collin  in  France.  A  lar^e  school  has  since  been  formed 
in  Europe  by  the  labors  of  these  eminent  pathologists. 

Nineteen  years  ago  Dr.  Williams  and  fcr.  Hope,  in  their  respec- 
tive treatises,  showed  how  it  was  possible  to  make  an  accurate  and 
minute  diagnosis  in  almost  every  case  of  cardiac  diseases  ;  and  the 
subsequent  labors  of  Stokes,  Graves,  Bellingham,  Forbes,  Walshe, 
Davis,  Sibson,  Latham,  Fuller,  and  Gairdner,  in  this  country,  have 
brought  the  pathology  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  to  their 
present  advanced  state  of  perfection. 

The  lesions  of  the  heart  are  comprehended  under  diseases  of  the 
Pericardium^  Endocardium^  Muscular  Structure  of  the  Heart  ai^  of 
the  Bloodvessels. 

PERICARDITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,   Pericarditis;  French  Eq.,   Piricardite ;  German  Eq.,  PerieardUu-^ 
Syn.,  EntzHn^dung  des  Herzbeuieia  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Pericarditide. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  fibro-^erous  membrane  contain- 
ing the  hearty  and  investing  it  on  its  external  aspect. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy — The  pericardium,  like  other  serous 
membranes,  is  liable  to  inflammation,  tending  to  the  effusion  of  a 
serous  fluid,  diflxised  over  a  large  extent  oi  surface,  and  which 
sometimes  becomes  purulent — suppurative  pericarditis.  The  mor- 
bid action  may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the  serous  fluid  coagulates 
upon  the  opposed  surfaces,  becomes  vascular,  and  glues  them  to- 
gether.   The  difterent  forms  of  morbid  action  may  coexist,  so  that 
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different  parts  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  may  present  very  differ- 
ent appearances  when  examined  after  death.  The  inflammation 
may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  attended  with  various  productive 
results  of  the  inflammation. 

K  the  patient  dies  from  acute  pericarditis,  the  inflamed  portion 
is  of  a  bright  rose  color.  This  redness  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
caused  bjr  the  increased  vascularity  of  the  subjacent  areolar  and 
fibrous  tissue ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  red  blood  penetrates 
the  serous  membrane,  and  punctuates  the  exudation  withi  a  num- 
ber of  dots,  which  become  confluent,  and  form  patches  that  extend 
till  perhaps  the  whole  membrane  is  one  bright  scarlet  color.  Be- 
sides being  red,  the.  membrane  is  thickened^  first  from  coaeulable 
lymph  upon  the  surface,  and  then  from  the  incorporation  of  inter- 
stitial growth  with  the  subserous  tissue.  It  is  now  opaque,  white, 
thickened,  and  readily  torn  from  its  attachments ;  out  the  new 
membrane  forms  so  commonly  a  covering  to  the  heart  that  the 
pericardial  sac  has  to  be  forcibly  opened  up,  so  as  to  expose  the 
organ  within. 

Dropsy  of  the  Perioardium. — The  inflammation  may  terminate  by 
resolution ;  but  more  commonly  serous  effusion  results,  besides  the 
solid  lymph,  the  (quantity  of  serum  effused  varying  from  a  few 
ounces  to  a  few  pints.  The  solid  lymph  is  then  often  found  in 
shreds.  Louis  has  given  one  case  in  which  it  amounted  to  four 
pounds,  and  Corvisart  another  in  which  the  quantity  was  still 
more  considerable.  Walshe  records  sixty  ounces — ^and  when  such 
great  effusions  occur,  the  diaphragm  is  depressed  below  the  end  of 
the  sternum,  by  the  great  amount  of  fluid  contained  in  the  sac  of 
the  pericardium. 

The  adhesive  results  of  inflammation  often  coexist  with  the  pre- 
ceding inflammation,  and  lymph  is  generally  formed  in  much  greater 
quantity  than  from  any  other  serous  membrane.  The  lymph  may 
be  only  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  the  serum  turbid,  or  so  ex- 
tremely loose  in  its  texture  as  to  float  in  it.  More  commonly, 
however,  it  is  disposed  as  a  membrane,  often  covering  both  sur- 
fiEtces  of  the  pericardium,  and  especially  that  covering  the  heart, 
and  measuring  from  two  to  several  lines  in  thickness.  This  mass, 
when  considerable,  presents  a  remarkably  irregular  appearance, 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  stomach  of  a  calf,  to  a  portion  of 
a  honeycomb,  or  to  two  opposed  surfaces  united  by  grease  and  then 
forcibly  separated.  If  tne  patient  dies  in  the  acute  stage,  this 
membrane  is  found  only  slightly  coherent,  and  very  rarely  exhibits 
any  trace  of  organization. 

Supparative  Pericarditis. — When  acute  inflammation  results  in  an 
accumulation  of  pus  in  the  pericardium  (which  it  does  slowly),  it  is 
generally  associated  with  a  constitutional  cause,  and  the  pus  may 
be  of  a  laudable  healthy  character,  though  sometimes  of  a  greenish 
hue.  The  quantity  may  be  only  a  few  ounces,  or  so  abundant  as 
to  fill  the  pericardium. 

Hemorrhagic  Pericarditis. — In  cases  where  there  is  a  disposition 
to  purpura  or  scurvy,  or  during  the  progress  of  some  malignant 
febrile  disease,  it  occasionally  happens  that  blood  as  well  as  serum 
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or  pus  18  effdsed  within  the  sac.  The  sonrce  of  the  blood  is  from 
the  new-formed  vessels,  which,  being  yet  tender,  give  way ;  or  it 
may  be  from  the  highly  congested  vessels  of  the  serous  membrane, 
and  the  softened  tissues  which  prevail  in  scorbutus.  The  lymph  of 
such  cases  is  of  a  spongy  red  color  and  shaggy  appearance,  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  extends  from  the  large  mtestine  into  the 
small  gut  in  cases  of  scorbutic  dysentery. 

Tubercular  Pericarditis. — In  the  scrofulous  cachexia,  where  romustc 
of  the  lungs  exist,  pericarditis  with  minute  tubercle  on  the  pericar- 
dium may  be  also  found.  It  is  a  common  form  of  pericarditis  in 
the  army. 

Adherent  Pericardium. — In  the  chronic  forms  of  pericarditis  all  these 
morbid  states  may  be  observed ;  and  when  lymph  has  been  efl\ised, 
it  is  then  commonly  found  organized,  so  that  the  pericardium  is 
often  partially  or  universally  adherent  all  over  the  heart.  In  some 
instances  the  lymph  effused,  instead  of  forming  adhesions,  becomes 
converted  into  cartilaginous  and  even  osseous  patches,  which  are 
readily  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  heart  by  the  scalpel. 

The  acute  forms  of  pericarditis  generally  involve  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  heart  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  On  cutting  through 
them  the  muscular  substance  is  seen  for  a  greater  or  less  depth  of 
a  deeper  color  than  usual,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  tissue  is  also  im- 
paired, the  finger  readily  passing  through  it. 

General  Ssrmptoms. — Tne  symptoms  of  pericarditis  vary  much  as 
regards  their  expression.  In  some  instances  they  are  most  insidious 
in  their  approach ;  in  others  they  appear  to  be  violent  and  unmistak- 
able from  the  commencement.  In  this  disease  rheumatism  has  been 
found  to  assume  a  new  and  formidable  aspect ;  and  rheumatic  peri- 
carditis is  generally  attended  with  more  violent  symptoms  than  non- 
rheumatic  pericarditis.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  rheu- 
matic pericarditis  is  pain  more  or  less  severe  in  the  pnecordial  region ; 
and  from  this  point  it  radiates  over  the  whole  of  the  sternum,  some- 
times extending  to  the  brachial  plexus  and  down  the  left  arm.  This 
pain  is  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  a  sensa- 
tion of  constriction  over  the  whole  chest,  by  urgent  distress,  and  by 
an  incapacity  to  take  a  long  breath,  or  to  cough.  From  these  causes 
the  patient  is  restless  and  anxious,  and  this  anxious  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  often  peculiar  and  striking  from  the  first.  When 
acute  pericarditis  is  not  the  result  of  rheumatism,  the  patient  may 
suffer  no  pain,  and  the  symptoms  are  often  most  obscure,  general  as 
well  as  physical.  The  countenance  is  pallid,  and  assumes  an  aspect 
of  distress,  and  there  is  an  incapacity  or  unwillingness  on  the  jiart 
of  the  patient  to  lie  on  his  left  side.  The  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart  is  increased  by  pressure  upwards  against  the  diaphragm ;  his 
pulse,  varying  from  90  to  110,  full  and  strong,  and  often  intermittent, 
or  otherwise  irregular ;  and  this  state  of  things  having  lasted  from 
three  to  four  days  to  a  week,  the  patient  may  die  suddenly. 

Before  death,  and  often  througnout  the  more  severe  periods  of 
the  disease,  there  is  delirium  of  a  peculiar  kind — sometimes  quiet, 
but  often  wnld  and  furious.  This  delirium  is  jieculiar,  and  has  been 
noticed  particularly  by  Drs.  Watson,  Burrows,  and  others. 
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Even  when  the  disease  is  most  unmixed,  it  has  been  mistaken 
for  a  continued  fever,  or  for  pleurisy ;  and  beinff  usually  one  of  the 
first  complications  of  an  otherwise  fatal  disorder,  its  mortality  is 
thus  far  in  excess  of  rheumatic  pericarditis,  which  proves  fatal  in 
about  one  out  of  every  six  cases  (FullbrV 

Pure  idiopathic  pericarditis  is  rarely  witnessed ;  and  it  very  rarely 
occurs  as  a  severe  or  clinically  important  form  of  disease. 

Dr.  Stokes,  in  respect  of  morbid  anatomy,  arranges  cases  of  peri- 
carditis into  three  classes.  In  the  first  class  are  to  be  placed  those 
in  which  there  is  a  slight  though  general  effusion  of  coagulable 
lymph.  In  the  second,  those  in  which  there  is  superadded  the 
secretion  of  serum  in  abundance,  causing  distension  of  the  pericar- 
dial sac.  In  the  third  class  are  to  be  placed  those  cases  in  which 
signs  of  muscular  excitement,  if  not  of  myocarditis,  are  added  to 
the  preceding  conditions.  These  three  classes  are  thus  contrasted, 
in  respect  of  their  symptoms  or  diagnosis,  in  the  following  tabular 
arrangement,  given  by  Dr.  F.  Sibson : 


FiBST  Form. 

Absence  of  pain  or  local 
•offering  frequent  No  sign 
of  muscular  excitement, 
nor  any  special  character 
of  pulse.  No  increase  of 
dulneaa  over  the  heart. 


SxcoND  Form. 

The  local  and  general 
symptoms  more  *  decided, 
though  often  very  trifling. 
Irregular  action  of  the 
heart  and  pulse,  often 
very  manifest  in  the  ad* 
vanced  periods.  Remark- 
able increase  of  dulness 
over  the  hciart. 


Third  Form. 

Local  distress,  often  ex- 
treme, even  at  the  outset. 
Tumultuous  action  of  the 
heart.  Irregularity  of  pulse. 
Dyspnoea,  orthopncea,  (ede- 
matous swellings,  syncope, 
death. 


As  the  disease  passes  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  these  forms, 
there  is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  violence  of  the  inflammation, 
denoted  in  the  second  form  by  the  occurrence  of  excessive  serous 
effusion,  and  in  the  last  by  the  altered  and  impaired  condition  of 
the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  itself.  Death  tends  to  occur 
bv  syncope,  induced  by  paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle.  Rokitansky 
tnus  describes  the  influence  of  pericarditis  on  the  heart-tissue :  Its 
muscular  substance  is  paralyzed,  bein^  of  a  dirty  brown  or  yellow 
color,  flabby,  and  easily  torn — a  condition  which  speedily  leads  to 
passive  dilatation  of  the  heart,  general  cachexia,  and  dropsy. 

The  first  stage  of  pericarditis,  before  exudation,  is  not  discover- 
able by  physical  signs  (Stokes).  This  period  rarely  lasts  longer 
than  thirty -six  hours.  To  Dr.  Stokes,  in  1833,  the  science  of  Medi- 
dne  owes  the  description  of  the  most  characteristic  physical  sign 
of  pericarditis.  lie  established  that  in  pericarditis  a  doxxhle  frotte- 
ment  or  friction-sound  exists.  Others  also  about  the  same  time  had 
noticed  such  a  sound,  and  had  correctly  interpreted  its  meaning. 
Bouillaud  and  Collin,  on  the  Continent,  and  Drs.  Watson,  Latham, 
and  Majme,  in  this  country,  had  all,  independently  of  each  other, 

Kreeived  and  appreciated  the  symptom — a  circumstance  which,  as 
•.  Watson  remarks  justly,  gives  to  the  symptom  a  greater  amount 
of  importance.  This  sound  closely  resembles  a  rasping  murmur. 
It  has  been  named  a  ''  to  and  fro''  sound  by  Dr.  Watson.  It  is  apt 
to  disappear  gradually  from  below  upwards  with  the  increase  of 
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efl^Bion,  and  to  return  with  its  decrease.  It  ma^  dinmear  from 
the  apex  to  the  base  with  the  progressive  formation  of  firm  adhe- 
sions. It  is  usually  limited  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  but  cfaaogeB 
its  character  and  its  seat  from  day  to  day.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
markably modified  by  local  bleeding,  passing  from  a  loud  rough 
sound  to  a  soft  bdlows  murmur — ^most  rough  and  intense  during 
inspiration.  The  hand  applied  over  the  cardiac  region  will  som^ 
times  detect  a  rubbing  sensation,  which  ceases  with  the  cessation 
of  j)eri  carditis. 

In  diagnosis,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  Jrie- 
tiorv-sound  is  not  necessarily  present  in  pericarditis.  During  the  prep- 
ress of  a  case,  friction-sound  may  be  absent  or  it  may  oe  present 
for  long  periods — its  presence  or  its  absence  bearing  no  appreciable 
relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  The  amount  of  fluid  efiu- 
sions  has  much  to  do  with  this.  A  really  considerable  efliision  of 
fluid  generally  at  first  mufiles,  then  renders  barely  audible,  and 
finally  removes  the  sound,  the  friction-sound  becoming  indistinct 
as  the  heart's  sounds  are  gradually  extinguished.  Like  the  heart's 
sounds,  the  friction-sound  continues  audible  longest,  and  is  recovered 
soonest  towards  the  base.  When  the  lymph  is  rapidly  condensed 
into  firm  granulations,  and  the  part43  of  those  granulations  most 
ex]:)08ed  to  attrition  have  become  polished  and  rubbed  awav,  so 
that  the  points  gradually  receding  from  each  other  present  fewer 
and  fewer  points  of  contact,  then  the  friction-sound  may  subside, 
although  no  further  effusion  of  fluid  takes  place  ( W.  T.  Oairdxer). 

Again,  the  presence  of  frietion-sound  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  ike 
existence  of  pericarditis.  There  are  permanent  exocardial  murmurs, 
probably  associated  with  the  well-known  ^^milk  spots"  on  the  ante- 
rior asj^ect  of  the  heart,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Gairdner. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  frequently  slight,  short,  and  ill-defined 
murinurs,  esi)ec*ially  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  may  be  dis- 
covered, in  jK?r8on8  otherwise  healthy,  about  the  left  border  of  the 
sternnni,  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  intercostal  spaces,  or 
lower,  the  existence  of  "  milk  spots  "  may  be  their  cause.  It  is  only 
irhen  the  murmur  arises  for  the  first  time  under  observation^  or  when  it 
accurately  coincides  with  the  development  of  symptoms,  or  where  it  eorrob- 
orates  and  er^ylains  the  symptoms^  and  the  other  physical  signs  alreaily 
existing,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  douht  of  its  nature,  that  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  a  friction-murmur  ov-er  the  heart  is  pathogno- 
monic of  acute  pericarditis. 

The  white  or  milk  spot  is  so  often  found  in  hearts  which  in  other 
respects  are  jx^rfectly  healthy,  that  many  imthologists  doubt  their 
morbid  nature  (Haillie,  Scemmering,  Hodokix,  J.  Keid).  The  an- 
terior surtaoe  of  the  right  ventricle  is  their  most  frequent  seat. 
Occasionally  these  spots  are  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the  left 
ventricle,  or  ujwn  the  auricle,  or  upon  the  prominences  of  the  coro- 
nary vessels.  Their  size  varies  from  a  fourpenny  piece  to  a  croi^Ti 
or  larger.  They  are  more  comnion  in  adult  than  in  early  life;  but 
they  nave  l>een  observwl  in  the  infant  under  three  months  old. 
They  increase  after  the  age  of  eighteen,  apparently  progressively 
with  age.     Alx)ut  88  i)er  cent,  post-mortem  examinations  from  the 
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ages  of  eighteen  to  thirty-nine  show  such  white  spots  ;  and  ahout  71 
per  cent,  from  ages  between  forty  and  eighty.  Baillie,  Laennec, 
Loais,  and  Todd,  state  that  these  opaque  patcnes  can  easily  be  dis- 
sected or  peeled  off  from  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium,  leav- 
ing the  membrane  entire.  Corvisart,  on  the  other  hand,  says  they 
are  seated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  membrane.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  two  forms  of  the  white  spot — namely,  (1.)  A  super- 
ficial, which  may  be  peeled  off;  and  (2.)  A  deeper  spot,  which  can- 
not be  so  detached  (Bizot,  Pagbt,  King,  Hodgkin). 

A  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
spots.  Some  may,  no  doubt,  be  due  to  previous  pericarditis ;  but 
tne  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  attrition  being  their 
cause  (HoDOKiN,  King,  Jbnner,  Wilks).  The  circumstances  which 
seem  to  favor  the  development  of  this  white  spot  are  those  which 
would  increase  the  rubbing  of  the  part  against  the  pericardium  ap- 
plied to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax.  Those  circumstances  are — 
(1.)  Dilated  heart ;  (2.)  Impeded  action  of  the  lungs,  (a.)  from  those 
aiseases  which,  leading  to  augmented  volume  of  the  lungs,  tend  to 
press  the  heart  forwards ;  and  (b,)  from  continuous  pressure  upon 
the  chest  in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  commenced  at  an  early 
age,  before  the  epiphysis  of  the  ribs  and  the  pieces  of  the  sternum 
are  fully  grown  and  united^ — as  in  young  soldiers  who,  during  great 
exertions,  carry  a  loaded  pack  and  wear  cross-belts. 

These  pericardial  or  exocardial  friction-sounds  or  murmurs  may 
be,  and  are  often  mistaken  for  endocardial  murmurs  (Taylor, 
Stokes,  Qravss,  Skoda,  Sibson),  and  the  distinction  between  exocar- 
dial and  endocardial  murmurs  is  not  always  easy,  nor  is  it  to  be 
effected  by  the  ear  alone.  The  following  distinguishing  signs  are 
condensed  from  Dr.  Sibson's  interesting  review  of  the  works  of 
Stokes  and  Bellingham  on  diseases  of  the  heart  {Medico-Chirurgical 
Review  for  1854). 

The  exocardial  may  be  distinguished  from  the  endocardial  sounds 
by  the  nature  and  nearness  of  the  exocardial  sound — ^by  its  existence 
with  diastole  as  well  as  systole — its  limitation  to  the  region  of  the 
heart — ^its  non-existence  over  the  great  vessels — its  variations  over 
different  parts  of  the  heart^ — its  rapid  and  frequent  change  in  char- 
acter, or  its  disappearance  from  dav  to  day — its  want  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  rhythm  of  the  heart,  while  it  seems  to  follow 
upon  its  movements  (Skoda),  or  to  precede  and  follow  the  impulse 
(Wundbrlich) — its  coexistence  with  tactile  vibration,  and  where 
there  is  much  effusion,  with  an  extensive  cone-shaped  region  of  car- 
diac dulness.  The  apex  of  this  dull  region  points  to  the  top  of  the 
sternum,  its  broad  base  extending  downwards  to  the  right,  and  far 
to  the  left  of  the  epigastrium,  in  addition  to  these  signs,  which, 
when  they  exist,  serve  to  establish  the  existence  of  pericarditis,  and 
separate  pericardial  from  endocardial  murmurs,  we  have  other  very 
characteristic  signs  by  which  to  distinguish  every  case  of  pericar- 
ditis, especially  in  the  earlier  stages.  By  the  aid  of  pressure,  at  first 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  F.  Sibson,  applied  gently  over  the  region  of 
the  heart,  we  have  a  test  decisive  as  to  the  cause  of  these  sounds, 
when  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  endocardial  or  exocardial. 
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If  the  noise  is  that  of  a  valve-murmur,  pressure  from  without  does 
not  increase  or  modify  it,  except  in  some  anaemic  persons,  over  the 
aorta.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  that  of  a  friction-murmur,  soft 
and  bellows-like,  of  exocardial  origin,  pressure  intensifies  the  noise, 
and  converts  the  sound  into  a  rustle  or  rub.  By  pressing  gently  on 
the  costal  cartilajge  or  end  of  the  sternum  with  the  stethoscope,  the 
intermediate  flmd  is  displaced,  and  the  roughened  surfaces  are 
brought  into  contact.  Tnis  method  of  diagnosis  is  most  valuable, 
especially  in  the  early  stages,  when  it  is  of  real  importance  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  diagnosis  {Provincicd  Med.  Trans,^  vol.  xii,  p.  540). 

'^  A  really  refined  and  intellectual  diagnosis,"  and  not  one  founded 
on  the  mere  aural  recognition  of  acoustic  characters,  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  serious  mistakes.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where 
the  friction-sound  of  pericarditis  is  recognized,  it  is  known  to  be 
such  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs  rather  than  by  the 
mere  character  of  the  sound  itself  (Stokes,  Walshb,  Fuller,  Gaird- 
ner).  Increased  extent  of  dulness  in  percussion,  and  marked  prom- 
inence over  the  cardiac  region,  are  also  two  characteristic  signs. 

When  extensive  efiusion  takes  place,  the  heart  is  pushed  upwards 

to  the  fourth,  third,  or  second  intercostal  spaces ;  consequently  the 

'  seat  of  the  heart's  impulse,  of  the  rubbing  sounds,  and  of  tactile 

vibrations,  all  are  correspondingly  raised  (Sibson,  Latham,  Walshb). 

A  valuable  distinctive  sign  of  pericardial  effusion,  when  contrastea 
with  pleuritic  eflFusion,  is,  that  when  the  left  side  is  dull  in  front 
and  resonant  behind,  it  is  a  pericardial,  and  not  a  pleuritic  effusion 
(Stokes).  Any  large  increase  of  fluid  at  once  betrays  itself,  especi- 
ally in  the  young,  by  the  protrusion  of  the  left  cartilages  and  ribs, 
the  widening  of  their  interspaces,  prominence  of  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, and,  m  some  extreme  eases,  oy  an  epigastric  fulness  or  even 
tumor.  AVhen  the  fluid  increases,  the  pulse  becomes  feebler,  and 
more  disposed  to  falter  and  to  flutter.  It  becomes  irregular  and 
excited  ;  and  often  the  patient  is  so  fixed  in  one  position,  that  he 
fears  to  move,  lest  he  may  aggravate  by  exertion  tlie  dyspnoea  and 
action  of  the  heart  from  which  he  sufters  so  intensely.  The  jugu- 
lar veins  not  unfrequently  become  distended,  and  this  distension 
does  not  lessen  during  inspiration  when  the  eftusion  is  great.  A 
significant  sign  is  thus  furnished  of  the  greatness  of  the  obstruction 
wnich  exists  to  the  thoracic  circulation,  ffidema  and  great  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities  are  also  apt  to  supervene  with  Biich  a  state 
of  things.  When,  however,  the  products  of  inflammation  become 
solid,  and  little  serum  remains,  the  i)ericardium,  by  the  opposed 
serous  surfaces,  becomes  attached  to  the  heart  throughout,  and  the 
pulse  then  resumes  its  force  and  regularity ;  and,  if  the  patient  sur- 
vives, this  adhesion  remains  for  life. 

The  occurrence  of  acute  pericarditis  apart  from  vital  phenomena 
or  symptoms  is  not  now  believed  in,  and  among  the  most  charac- 
teristic general  symptoms  is  the  occurrence  of  a  dry  short  cough, 
not  explained  by  any  morbid  state  of  the  lung. 

Prognosis. — ^\  hile  the  consequence  of  |H?ricarditis  "  is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  speedy  extinction  of  life,  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  the  disorder  proves  fatal  at  a  remote  period,  destroying 
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the  subject  of  it  more  slowly,  indeed,  but  almost  as  surely."  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Watson ;  and  again  he  writes,  "  I  am  certain 
it  is  a  fertile,  but  often  unsuspected  source  of  chronic  disease  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  and  of  its  consequences,  asthma, 
dropsy,  sudden  death."  Sometimes  death  occurs  suddenly  when 
least  expected  ;  and  the  mode  of  death  tends  to  be  by  asthenia.  A 
fatal  termination  may  occur,  although  rarely,  in  less  than  forty- 
eight  or  thirty  hours.  In  ordinary  cases  which  progress  favorably, 
the  disease  generally  begins  to  yield  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  sometimes  sooner  under  active  treatment. 

it  is  not  now,  however,  generally  believed  that  when  the  disease 
terminates  by  adhesion,  dangerous  or  fatal  lesions  of  the  heart  tend 
to  supervene,  as  Dr.  Hope  believed.  It  is  consistent  with  the  ex- 
perience of  Drs.  Stokes,  Sibson,  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  W.  T.  Gaird- 
ner,  Smith,  and  other  observers,  that  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart  do  not  commonly  follow  on  pericardiac  adhesion.  Dr. 
Watson,  however,  with  many  others,  regards  adhesion  of  the  peri- 
cardium as  a  suspicious  prognostic  of  future  evil — "that  other 
structural  changes  will  soon  or  slowly  develop  themselves ;  and  first 
render  life  burdensome  and  full  of  sufterine,  and  then  consign  the 
patient  to  an  earlier  grave  than  might  else  nave  awaited  him." 

Among  the  patients  of  a  general  hospital,  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 
die  of  pericarditis,  while  a  proportion,  varying  from  8  to  8  per  cent., 
have  had  the  disease  at  a  previous  period  and  recovered  from  it 
(W.  T.  Gairdner). 

Causes. — Pericarditis  is  generally  the  local  manifestation  of  a  dis- 
ease which  pervades  the  system.  There  is  scarcely  a  form  of  con- 
stitutional malady  which  may  not  be  accompanied  by  pericarditis  ; 
but  those  with  which  it  is  most  apt  to  be  associated  are  rheumatic 
fever ^  Bright' s  disease^  pt/ceynia^  pneumonia^  tubercxdar  vowicoi^ pleurisy^ 
small'pox^  scarlatina^  scurvy.  These  diseases  are  mentionea  in  the 
order  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  give  rise  to  pericarditis, 
as  consistent  with  the  observations  of  Drs.  Taylor,  T.  K.  Chambers, 
A.  W.  Barclay,  and  Dr.  Fuller.  In  cases  of  acute  rheumatism^  peri- 
carditis occurs  once  in  every  5.97  cases  (Fuller). 

The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  sometimes  suffers  in  cases 
of  pyjemia  consequent  on  the  vitiated  state  of  the  arterial  blood, 
and  pericarditis  has  been  known  to  arise  in  this  way  (Kirkes,  Med. 
Tim£s  and  Gazette^  October  25,  1862,  p.  432).  Such  cases  have 
usually  been  described  as  cases  of  carditis,  or  acute  inflammation 
of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  def>o8iting  pus.  Dr.  Kirkes, 
however,  believes  that  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  not  pri- 
marily at  fault,  but,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  is 
by  accident  the  seat  of  secondary  formations  in  consequence  of  con- 
taminate<l  blood ;  and  the  attendant  pericarditis  is  an  accident  of 
the  proximity  of  Bome  of  the  deposits  to  the  surface,  and  it  may  be 
of  their  bursting  into  the  cavity,  just  as  an  ulcei*  in  the  wall  ot  the 
intestines  may  burst  into  the  peritoneifm  and  cause  peritonitis.  It 
has  also  occurred  by  extension  of  other  diseases  from  neighboring 
on^ans — e.  </.,  cancer  of  opsophagus,  and  the  like  (J.  W.  JBegbib), 
(J^r  more  details  regarding  pericarditis,  the  student  is  recom- 
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mended  to  study  the  excellent  treatises  of  Dr.  Fuller  On  Rheuma- 
tism and  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest;  also  Walshe  and  Stokes  On  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart). 

Treatment— The  results  of  recorded  treatment  are  unsatisfactory 
in  the  highest  degree.  Dr.  Watson  thus  writes,  that  "  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases,  whether  they  be  treated  well  or  ill,  or  not 
treated  at  all,  the  patients  will  seem  to  recover."  Although  blood- 
letting and  calomel  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  two  most  effi- 
cient agents  in  accomplishing  the  indications  of  cure,  yet  Taylor's 
cases  show  that  pericarditis  may  come  on  during  salivation.  Dr. 
Parkes  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  this  occur  two  or  three  times. 
It  is,  then,  very  doubtful  if  calomel  ever  does  any  good  in  pericar- 
ditis, notwithstanding  that  its  use,  so  as  to  affect  the  gums,  is 
advised  by  Watson,  Graves,  Stokes,  and  Fuller.  Professor  W. 
T.  Gairdner,  Drs.  John  Taylor,  of  Huddersfield  {Med.  Times  and 
Gazette^  1849),  and  J.  Risdon  Bennett,  of  London  {Lancet^  Decem- 
ber 6, 1851),  are  all  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  mercury.  In  all  the 
constitutional  diseases  in  which  pericarditis  occurs  as  a  complica- 
tion, mercury  is  certainly  contraindicated.  In  rheumatism  and  in 
Bright's  disease,  which  furnish  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases 
of  pericarditis,  mercury  is  decidedly  objectionable ;  and  it  is  now 
wefl  known  to  be  productive  of  most  injurious  consequences  in 
Bright's  disease.  Its  use  tends  to  weaken  the  heart  and  the  sys- 
tem at  large,  and  thus  proves  a  source  of  additional  irritation  to 
the  cardiac  tissue,  by  undue  reaction  on  the  system. 

Dr.  Fuller,  however,  gives  his  opinion  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
mercury  as  a  remedjr  in  the  acute  and  sthenic  form  of  pericarditis, 
as  it  presents  itself  in  persons  of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution. 
"  Xo  such  case,"  he  says,  '^  can  be  treated  safely  without  its  ad- 
ministration." Such  idiopathic  cases  are  indeed  rare,  the  causes 
which  induce  pericarditis  being  for  the  most  part  constitutional. 

"  A  single  bleedine  from  the  arm,"  writes  Dr.  Stokes,  "  appears 
on  the  whole  justifiable,  but  its  repetition  will  be  a  matter  for  care- 
ful consideration."  It  is  a  remedy  which  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  the  late  Dr.  Taylor  to  shorten  the  duration  of  pericarditis,  and 
to  do  so  the  more  effectually  the  earlier  it  is  performed  {Medical 
Times  and  Gazette^  1851).  The  treatment  by  bleeding  may  also  be 
ftirther  carried  out  by  leeches  over  the  prtecordial  region,  or  by 
cupping  there.  In  cases  of  rheumatism,  Drs.  Stokes  and  Gaird- 
ner hold  that  "  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
that,  valuable  as  the  discovery  of  the  signs  of  an  inflamed  pericar- 
dium may  be,  it  is  not  for  these  alone  that  he  is  to  look,  but  rather 
for  the  indications  of  excitement  of  the  heart,  whether  attended  or 
not  by  the  signs  of  exocardial  or  endocardial  disease."  These  in- 
dications may  demand  local  depletion,  "  even  though  no  friction- 
sound  or  valvular  murmur  whatever  be  present.  Dr.  Wat«on 
gives  a  most  judicious  opinion  when  he  says, — "  I  think  there  is  a 
peculiar  risk  in  frequently  bleeding  to  syncoj^e  in  this  affection." 
Blood  may  be  drawn  from  the  arm  till  some  effect  upon  the  pulse 
is  produced ;  but  Dr.  Watson  gives  the  preference  to  repeated  re- 
lays of  leeches  vover  the  pnecordial  region,  or  to  free  cupping.    Dr, 
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"W.  T.  Gairdner  advises  that  when  the  pain  is  very  marked,  where 
it  has  strongly  the  characters  of  angina,  leeches  are  to  be  applied 
in  moderate  numbers.  From^wr  to  six  leeches  so  applied,  followed 
by  fomentations,  very  commonly  relieves  the  pain,  and  rapid  im- 
provement follows. 

To  judge  as  to  the  repetition  of  bloodletting,  the  force  of  the 
heart  must  be  observed,  as  indicated  by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  by 
the  actual  strength  of  its  impulse,  and  by  the  character  especially 
of  the  first  sound.  If  the  impulse  continues  vigorous,  and  the  first 
sound  is  undiminished,  bloodletting  may  be  repeated  by  the  further 
local  abstraction  of  blood ;  but  if  the  impulse  has  manifestly  declined 
in  force,  while  the  first  sound  is  lessened,  great  caution  is  required 
in  the  further  abstraction  of  blood.  Fomentations,  sometimes  plain 
and  sometimes  medicated  with  opium,  friction  with  camphorated 
and  ioduretted  liniments,  and,  in  obstinate  cases,  the  use  of  blisters, 
are  the  chief  local  remedies  to  be  relied  on  besides  leeches. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  when  liquid  effusion  distends 
the  pericardium,  some  reliance  may  be  put  in  treatment  by  a  blister 
of  a  large  size  over  the  prtecordia. 

"  Stimulants,"  writes  Dr.  Stokes,  "  are  often  imperatively  called 
for.  The  weakened  heart  requires  to  be  supported  and  invigorated. 
This  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  wine,  and  by  the  use  of  opium." 
If  depletion  has  been  excessive — if  signs  of  muscular  weakness 
supervene — if  there  be  evidence  that  the  heart,  previous  to  the 
attack,  was  in  a  weakened  state — if  a  tendency  to  collapse  or  to  a 
typhoid  state  manifests  itself — "  we  must  give  wine,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  heart "  (Stokes). 

Opium,  in  doses  of  one  grain  {i.  ^.,  stimulant  doses)  every  third 
hour,  seems  "  to  expend  itself  solely  on  the  disease,"  and  its  benefi- 
cial effects  are  seen  to  result  when  it  does  not  produce  contraction 
of  the  pupil,  nor  headache,  hot  skin,  furred  tongue,  nor  constipation 
(CoRRiGAN,  Stokes,  Graves,  Sibson).  Battley's  solution  is  perhaps 
the  most  useful  preparation. 

There  are  two  more  important  circumstances  to  be  attended  to, 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Sibson — namely,  that  our  treatment  of  pericarditis 
must  depend  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  it  is  first  dis- 
covered to  exist ;  and  it  is  important  to  know  that  pericarditis  from 
acut^  rheumatism  calls  for  a  totally  different  line  of  treatment 
from  that  associated  with  Bright's  disease,  or  diffused  inflammation 
of  a  low  type. 

In  the  rheumatic  form,  oolchicum,  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  and 
the  administration  of  alkaline  remedies,  are  indicated  by  the  con- 
stitutional state. 

Paracentesis  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Sibson  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  eftusion  is  so  great  as  to  cause  alarming  distress,  orthop- 
ncea,  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation,  and  serious  interference 
with  the  heart  8  action.  In  such  cases  a  fine  exploring  trocar  and 
canula  is  to  be  introduced  (not  plunged),  so  as  to  make  a  valvular 
opening  below  the  heart,  either  to  the  left  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage, 
or  through  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  close  to  its  anterior  extremity, 
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and  the  fluid  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  syringe  (Sibson  in  Med.-Chir. 
HevieWj  July,  1854).  * 

The  general  principles  of  safe  treatment  are  summed  up  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Gairdner  as  follows:  (1.)  To  make  large  allowance  for  the 
insignificant  and  spontaneously  healing  class  ot  cases  revealed  more 
by  physical  signs  than  by  symptoms,  and  to  regard  them  as  de- 
mandmg  little  active  treatment ;  (2.)  To  consider  rheumatic  peri- 
carditis in  general  as  a  disease  susceptible,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  of  cure 
under  palliative  local  remedies  and  fitting  constitutional  treatment ; 
(3.)  To  hold  the  general  treatment  as  subordinate  to  the  constitu- 
tional treatment  of  the  disease  with  which  the  pericarditis  is  asso- 
ciated. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ENDOCARDIUM—ENDOCARDITIS. 

JjATia  "Eq.f  Endocarditis;  French  Eq.,  Endocardite;  German  Eq.,  EndocardiUi ; 

Italian  Eq.,  Endocarditide. 

Definition. — An  inflarnmation  of  the  lining  serous  membrane ^  or  endo- 
cardium^ covering  the  valves  and  lining  the  chandlers  of  the  heart. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — By  a  species  of  preference  the 
coverings  of  the  orifices  and  valvular  structures  of  the  heart  are  by 
far  the  most  frequent  seat  of  lesion  in  the  internal  infiammation  of 
that  organ.  The  frequency  with  which  these  parts  suffer  mav  in 
some  measure  be  explained,  if  their  minute  anatomical  and  histo- 
logical relations  are  connected  with  the  morbid  states  of  similar 
tissue.  The  peculiarity  of  the  minute  structure  of  these  parts,  as 
infiuencing  the  arrangement  assumed  in  the  first  instance  by  morbid 
deposits,  seems  to  have  been  first  definitely  stated  and  illustrated 
by  Dr.  AVatson  (Lect.  Ixi,  p.  275, 3d  edit.}.  There  is  found  to  exist 
inclosed  between  the  reduplications  of  the  endocardium  a  quantity 
of  fibrous  tissue.  An  increase  in  its  amount  takes  place  at  the 
centre  of  each  aortic  valve,  forming  the  corpora  Arantii^  and  at  each 
of  the  extremities  or  angles  of  the  segments.  The  minute  exuda- 
tions which  are  formed  as  the  result  of  the  inflammatory  process 
in  the  endocardium  may  be  seen  to  arrange  themselves  in  double 
festoons,  suspended  as  if  from  the  ci>rpHs  Aravtii^  often  in  a  row, 
like  a  string  of  beads,  along  the  line  of  union  of  the  thick  portion 
of  the  valve,  with  the  inner  convex  margin  of  its  two  thinner  cres- 
centic  portions.  The  repeated  attrition  of  the  opjwsed  surfaces  of 
the  valves  pushes  aside  the  exudation  as  fast  as  it  is  deposited,  and 
while  yet  plastic,  from  the  thin  crescentic  jx)rtions  of  each  valve, 
and  so  heaps  it  up  along  those  boundary  lines  of  contact;  "just  as 
a  thin  layer  of  butter  on  a  board  would  be  (lisi>laced,  and  heaped 
up  in  a  little  curvilinear  ridge,  by  the  pressure  of  one's  thumb. 

While,  doubtless,  the  structure  of  the  serous  membrane  is  the 
same  throughout  the  heart,  yet  its  mixture  with  white  fibrous  and 
elastic  tissue,  in  great  abundance  at  the  valvular  reduplications, 
renders  it  prone  to  disease^  especially  in  those  constitutional  states 
of  the  system  in  which  the  fibrous  textures  are  more  particularly 
involved,  as  in  rheumatism.  These  are  the  jiarts  also  on  which  the 
great  tear  and  wear  on  the  action  of  the  heart  is  expended,  and 
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thu8  they  are  probably  the  first  to  suffer,  owing  to  the  mutual  fric- 
tion of  tne  valvular  edges  upon  each  other. 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  endocardial  membrane  has  been 
known  to  follow  the  application  of  a  ligature  round  an  artery.  The 
morbid  appearances  of  its  inflammation  are  similar  to  those  m  other 
serous  textures — ^namely,  a  silvery  opacity,  and  more  or  less  thick- 
ening of  its  tissue.  Inflammatory  lymph  is  often  found  strongly 
adherent  to  the  valves,  as  already  described,  and  forming  fringe-like 
or  fibrinous  warty  growths,  or  excrescences,  as  they  are  termed. 
By  its  agency  the  segments  or  lappets  of  the  valves  become  vari- 
ously distorted  in  shape,  or  soldered  together,  and  insuflicient  to 
perform  their  functions.  An  orifice,  naturally  large,  may  thus  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  slit,  or  to  the  diameter  of  a 
gooseauill.  One  segment  of  the  aortic  valve  may,  for  example,  be 
tumea  up  and  bound  to  the  aorta,  or  it  may  be  turned  down  and 
bound  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart,  or  it  may  be  curled  up  like 
a  shell.    The  lappets  of  the  mitral  valve  may  be  similarly  altered. 

The  prolonffed  existence  of  the  inflammatory  state  ultimately 
thickens  and  hardens,  by  interstitial  deposit,  the  tissue  inclosed  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  serous  membrane  constituting  the  valves, 
80  that  their  action  is  much  impaired.  These  changes  may  be 
limited  to  the  fibrous  zone  which  forms  the  base  of  the  valves, 
surrounding  the  aortic  orifice  with  a  sort  of  collar,  contracting 
its  diameter,  as  well  as  impeding  the  play  of  the  valves.  In  other 
cases  the  thickening  may  aftect  the  free  edge,  or  the  central  portion 
of  the  valve.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  con- 
nected with  chronic  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  is  the  excessive  tendency  which  the  valves  have  beyond  all 
other  serous  tissues  to  become  cartilaginous  or  ossifled.  This  trans- 
formation commences  in  the  substance  of  the  serous  tissue,  but 
more  commonly  in  the  tissue  connecting  the  duplicature  of  the  val- 
vular fold.  This  ossiflc  deposition  is  not  necessarily  preceded  by  a 
cartilaginous  formation,  but  is  most  frequently  an  original  abnormal 
secretion,  often  containing  a  good  deal  of  earthy  matter.  In  all 
the  instances  in  which  I  have  examined  such  deposits,  they  did  not 
exhibit  the  histological  appearances  of  true  bone-tissue.  It  is  de- 
posited in  various  forms :  sometimes  in  layers,  at  others  in  points, 
and  at  others  in  large  masses,  in  knobs  or  pyramids,  occasionally 
acquiring  a  size  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Sometimes  the  tendons, 
or  the  cnordce  tendinece  attached  to  the  mitral  valve,  participate  in 
these  indurations,  and  Corvisart  met  with  one  entirely  ossified. 
The  irritation  of  these  deposits  often  leads  to  their  destruction, 
and  the  whole  exudation  softening  and  breaking  down,  may  mingle 
Mrith  the  current  of  the  blood,  and  produce  results,  to  be  noticed, 
of  a  most  serious  description. 

Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Hope  were  of  opinion  that  endocarditis  is 
more  frequent  than  pericarditis.  Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Sibson,  and  others 
entertain  a  difterent  opinion,  consistent  with  the  evidence  of  post- 
mortem inquiries,  as  recorded  by  Drs.  T.  K.  Chambers,  A.  W.  IJar- 
clay,  and  Taylor. 

TOL.    II.  89 
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The  tendency  of  endocarditis  is — 

1.  To  produce  those  affections  of  the  heart  which  are  also  de- 
scribed respectively  as  "  valvular  disease  of  the  heart " — ^^  hypertrophy" 
and  "  dilatation  " — ^morbid  conditions  more  or  less  simple  or  com- 
bined. .        .*. 

2.  Associated  as  it  often  is  with  pericarditis,  and  acknowledging 
rheumatism  as  a  most  frequent  exciting  cause,  we  have  the  mu»' 
cular  substance  of  the  heart  itself  sometimes  affected,  constituting 
what  Dr.  Watson  terms  "  rheumatic  carditis" 

Symptoms  and  Besnlts  of  Endocarditis — A  more  extensive,  forcible, 
and  abrupt  impulse  of  the  heart  than  natural,  combined  with  endo> 
cardial  murmurs,  of  a  soft  low  pitch,  tone,  and  blowing  sound,  com- 
bined with  a  febrile  state  of  the  system,  and  cardiac  uneasiness, 
suggest  the  probability  of  endocarditis.  A  careful  study  of  the 
development,  order  of  occurrence,  and  combination  of  the  general 
symptoms  and  physical  signs,  can  alone  convert  that  probability 
into  a  certainty. 

1.  General  Symptoms — The  patient  is  observed  to  prefer  to  lie  on 
his  back  (dorsal  decubitus),  and  he  may  perhaps  incline  to  toss 

*  about  with  his  arms.  Pyrexia  may  prevail  of  a  specific  kind,  as 
when  rheumatism,  Brieht's  disease,  or  typhus  fever  is  present,  or 
it  may  be  idiopathic  inflammatory  fever,  associated  with  the  endo- 
carditis. So  long  as  the  cardiac  orifices  are  not  seriously  obstructed, 
and  no  obstruction  exists  in  the  lungs  from  pneumonia  or  bronchitis, 
no  special  sensation  of  dyspnoea  is  complained  of.  The  pulse  ranges 
in  n-equency  between  80  and  120,  and  it  has  been  stated  by  Br. 
Taylor  even  to  lose  in  frequency  at  the  outset  of  the  affection. 
More  or  less  headache  may  prevail. 

2.  Local  Symptoms. — Discomfort  and  uneasiness  at  the  heart  are 
most  common  symptoms,  and  more  or  less  palpitation  may  be 
present. 

The  extent  and  power  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  ought  now  to 
be  examined  carefully  and  repeatedly,  and  the  conditions  which 
tend  to  subdue  or  to  aggravate  these  phenomena  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  ascertained.  The  areas  of  the  heart's  dulness,  Doth  superficial 
and  deep-seated,  undergo  increase  (Bouillaud,  Walshe). 

The  murmurs  which  accompany  endocarditis  nurely  acute  are 
thus  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  frec^uency  by  Dr.  Walshe :  (1.) 
Aortic  obstructive;  (2.)  Mitral  regurgitant;  (3.)  Aortic  regura- 
tant ;  (4.J  Aortic  obstructive  and  mitral  regurgitant  together.  (The 
student  is  referred  back  to  paee  577,  et  seq.^  lor  the  account  of  the 
sit^s  of  maximum  intensity  where  these  murmurs  may  be  listened 
to.) 

The  comparative  frequency  of  aortic  and  mitral  valve  disease  has 
been  determined  with  more  accuracy  by  the  results  of  the  combined 
observations  of  Drs.  Barclay,  Chambers,  and  Ormerod,  as  tabulated 
by  Dr.  Sibson.  From  these  records  it  is  seen  that  the  mitral  valtxs 
are  more  subject  to  disease  than  the  ax)rtic ;  that  the  disease  is  often 
limited  to  one  set  of  valves,  but  that  it  is  more  often  common  to 
both  valves  than  limited  to  either.  When  associated  with  acute 
rheumatism,  the  disease  affects  both  valves  in  the  greater  number 
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of  cases ;  and  the  mitral  more  frequently  than  the  axn'tic  In  the 
young,  who  are  subject  to  acute  rheumatism,  disease  of  the  mitral 
valve,  and  in  the  old,  who  are  subject  to  atheroma,  disease  of  the 
aortic  valve  predominates.  In  the  more  severe  cases  in  which  the 
valve  disease  is  itself  the  cause  of  death,  the  mitral  valve  disease  is 
shown  to  be  the  most  prone  to  go  on  to  a  fatal  issue  {Med.-Chir. 
Bemew,  Oct.,  1854,  p.  481). 

As  there  is  no  difference  in  character  between  the  murmur  of 
endocarditis  and  that  which  attends  established  valvular  disease,  it 
is  necessaiy,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  existence  of  endocarditis 
more  certamlv,  that  the  murmur  should  be  developed  under  observa- 
tion at  the  early  period  of  an  acute  attack  ( Walshb)  ;  and  if  a  mitral 
or  aortic  murmur  supervene  while  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism  is 
being  watched,  especially  if  there  be  congestion  and  an  expression 
of  anxiety  in  the  face,  with  distress  in  the  rerion  of  the  heart,  not 
caused  by  pericarditis^  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  endocarditis 
(Sibson).  But  the  symptoms  are  often  exceedingly  insidious  in 
their  origin  and  progress,  and  the  disease  is  rarely  simple,  being 
generally  combinea  with  pericarditis ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  general 
constitutional  symptoms  of  these  two  diseases  do  not  differ,  the  de- 
tection of  endocarditis,  'j^er  se^  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  prac- 
tice. Like  pericarditis,  it  is  often  latent,  at  in  rheumatic  fever,  and 
the  practitioner  is  often  surprised  by  his  patient  showing  symptoms 
of  valvular  disease  after  an  apparently  perfect  recovery  from  fever 
(Stokbs).  a  murmur,  per  se^  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  endocar- 
ditis. Stokes,  Bibson,  and  Graves  have  each  of  them  recorded  cases 
where  mitral^  and  still  more  often  aortic  murmurs  have  been  gener- 
ated, when  no  valvular  disease  existed, — ^in  cases  of  fever  especially, 
in  a  case  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  in  a  case  of  peri- 
cardial adhesion.  These  murmurs  have  also  been  recorded  to  exist 
during  life,  in  cases  in  which  no  trace  of  valve  disease  was  observed 
after  death,  by  Drs.  Barclay,  Markham,  Chambers,  and  W.  T. 
Gairdner  (Sibson,  in  Med.-Chir.  Beview^  Oct.,  1854). 

As  in  pericarditis,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  friction-^ound 
pathognomonic  of  its  existence,  apart  from  any  endocardial  murmur 
with  which  it  mi^ht  be  confounded ;  so  in  endocarditis  it  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  important  to  detect  endocardial  murmurs  when 
masked  by  pericarditis,  for  the  mazing  sounds  of  the  latter  disease 
may  altogether  mask  those  of  tne  valve  murmurs.  The  principles 
on  which  the  diaffnosis  is  to  be  effected  are  involved  in  the  facts 
that  friction-sounas  of  pericarditis  are  limited  to  the  heart's  region 
(Stokes)  ;  while,  as  Br.  Walshe  so  clearly  describes,  the  sounds  of 
the  heart,  and  the  murmurs  which  attend  the  lesions  of  its  valves, 
are  propa^ted  in  certain  determinate  directions ;  and  while  they 
are  heard  m  maximum  intensity  at  certain  points,  more  or  less  de- 
fined, they  may  be  detected  by  following  the  line  of  propagation  at 
points  beyond  the  mere  limits  or  region  of  the  heart  itself.  Upon 
these  grounds  data  are  furnished  by  which  to  distinguish  the  mur- 
murs of  endocarditis.    (See  ante,  p.  577,  et  sea.) 

For  this  purpose  the  murmurs  of  endocarditis  must  be  looked  for 
in  suspicious  cases  from  day  to  day  beyond  the  region  of  the  Mart ; 
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and  if  a  systolic  mitral  murmur  is  heard  extending  an  inch  and  a 
half  beyond  the  nipple,  it  is  most  probably  due  to  mitral  regurgita- 
tion (Sibson).  The  detection  of  an  aortic  murmur  with  pencaraitis 
is  much  more  difficult,  because  the  friction-sound^  froUement^  or  "to 
and  fro  "  sound,  often  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  sternum.  The  aortic 
murmurs  are  therefore  to  be  listened  to  in  the  line  of  the  natural 
propagations  of  the  aortic  sounds  ;  and  if  an  aortic  murmur  exists, 
it  can  only  be  distinguished  in  the  neck,  the  best  point  for  exami- 
nation being  just  aoove  the  sternum,  a  little  to  the  right,  over  the 
innominata.  if,  after  listening  to  the  first  sound,  the  second  sound 
be  observed  to  follow  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  chances  are  that 
there  is  no  affection  of  the  aortic  valves,  even  if  there  be  a  loud  sys- 
tolic murmur.  If,  however,  the  second  sound  be  indistinct,  inaudi- 
ble, or  prolonged,  or  be  replaced  by  a  diastolic  murmur,  aortic  endo- 
carditis may  be  suspected  or  detected  (Sibson).  (The  student  is  re- 
quested to  contrast  p.  577,  et  seq.^  with  these  statements.) 

As  far  as  the  immediate  practical  value  of  the  information  is  con- 
cerned, it  seems  to  be  really  unimportant  where  the  exact  seat  of 
the  murmur  is.  It  is  of  no  practical  importance,  for  example,  in 
the  first  instance,  whether  the  murmur  proceed  from  a  *'  mitral,  a 
tricuspid,  or  a  semilunar  valve,  or  whether  it  may  be  due  to  a  con- 
traction, or  a  dilatation,  an  ossification,  a  permanent  patency,  or  a 
warty  excrescence."  The  practical  points  to  be  determined,^  in  the 
first  instance,  reduce  themselves  to  two — namely,  Firsts  Do  the 
murmurs  proceed  from  an  organic  cause  ?  Second^  What  is  the  vital 
and  physical  condition  of  the  texture  of  the  heart  itself  with  w^hich 
they  are  associated  ? 

1  or  subsequent  practical  purposes  the  limits  of  inquiry  may  also 
be  very  much  circumscribed — namely,  to  the  recognition  of  the 
occurrence  of  contraction  or  of  dilatation  of  the  orifice,  because 
both  of  these  conditions  are  attended  with  a  permanently  open 
state. 

AVhile,  therefore,  the  occurrence  of  murmurs,  and  their  nature, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  developed,  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  establish  the  existence  of  an  endocarditis,  the 
condition  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  must  be  the  great 
guide  in  prognosis  and  treatment.  The  vital  and  mechanical  state 
of  the  heart's  cavities  must  be  ascertained.  The  action  of  the  heart 
must  be  carefullv  noticed  at  difterent  times,  as  to  whether  its  force 
and  vigor  is  above  or  below  the  natural  standard — whether  it  is  lia- 
ble to  excitement  from  slight  causes — and  whether  it  tends  to  reg- 
ular or  irregular  action,  as  regards  rhythm  or  frequency  of  revolu- 
tions. The  duration  and  origin  of  the  disease  must  l)e  ascertained; 
and  how  far  the  brain,  lungs,  or  liver  suffer  from  the  mechanical  or 
vital  effects  of  the  lesion  (Stokes). 

The  symptoms,  therefore,  of  acute  endocarditis  being  detected, 
the  immediate  treatment  of  the  disease  must  be  proceeded  with ; 
and  the  physician  requires  also  to  look  before  him  in  anticipation 
of  the  results  which  are  likely  to  ensue  if  valvular  lesion  is  estab- 
lished, such  as  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  (which  see). 

Another  class  of  symptoms  and  results  is  apt  to  be  associated 
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with  endocarditis  and  valvular  disease — as  when  products  of  in- 
flammation are  apt  to  poison  or  spoil  the  blood.  Rigors,  heat  of 
skin,  profuse  perspiration  recurrine  irregularljr,  dull,  earthy-yellow 
discoloration  of  the  skin  (not  of  tne  conjunctivse),  diarrhoea  more 
or  less  bilious,  pinched,  anxious  countenance,  intense  prostration, 
and  muttering  delirium,  are  the  symptoms  which  Dr.  Walshe 
describes  as  announcing  this  untoward  occurrence.  Secondary  de- 
posits in  the  lungs,  the  liver,  or  the  brain,  are  the  records  of  its 
morbid  anatomy.  But,  again,  these  secondary  deposits  may  not 
be  the  direct  result  of  existing  endocarditis.  Virchow,  Kirkes, 
Simpson,  and  Rokitansky  have  shown  how  the  fibrinous  coagula, 
which  have  become  permanently  attached  to  the  valves,  constitut- 
ing the  vegetations  upon  them,  may  become  worn  away  super- 
ficially, and  taken  into  the  blood  in  fine  particles,  thus  leading  to 
secondaiT  coagula  in  the  capillaries  of  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  to 
obliteration  of  these  vessels,  and  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  lead- 
ing to  softening,  and  sometimes  to  sudden  death.  The  great  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  these  coagula  on  the  valves,  in  rheumatic 
pericarditic  attacks,  must  be  specially  remembered  when  it  is  de- 
termined to  abstract  blood,  as  the  slowness  of  the  heart's  action 
which  may  ensue  greatly  favors  the  tendency  to  coagulation  of  the 
blood  and  to  the  deposition  of  fibrinous  deposits  on  the  valves. 

Caiues  of  Endocarditis. — The  inner  membrane  of  the  heart  (exposed 
as  it  is  to  the  action  of  many  morbid  poisons,  and  also  to  many  sub- 
stances which  may  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  and  introduced 
into  the  circulation)  is  not  found  so  frequently  diseased  as  we 
might  expect.  Of  all  substances,  however,  alcohol  has  the  most 
striking  effects  on  this  tissue.  It  is  not  only  proved  to  be  absorbed 
and  actually  to  circulate  in  the  blood,  but  there  are  few  drunkards 
the  inner  membrane  of  whose  heart  and  large  vessels  is  not  more 
or  less  diseased  ;  so  that  alcohol  probably  acts  as  a  specific  poison 
on  the  endocardium.  The  moroid  conditions  associated  with 
Bright's  disease,  with  rheumatism  and  gout,  and  with  syphilis, 
appear  to  act  especially  upon  this  tissue,  and  many  who  sufter  from 
tnese  diseases  often  ultimately  die  of  some  form  of  endocarditis 
often  extending  along  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta. 

Prognosis — So  far  as  the  endocarditis  is  concerned,  the  immediate 
prognosis  is  very  similar  to  that  stated  under  pericarditis  ;  but  the 
future  chances  of  life  being  prolonged  depend  upon  the  lesions 
which  remain  permanent.  If  valvular  lesion  is  fully  established, 
and  remains  persistent,  hypertrophy  is  certain  to  follow,  and  the 
danger  will  be  the  greater  m  •  proportion  as  dilatation  of  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  predominates  over  hypertrophy.  "  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances," writes  Dr.  Walshe,  "  dilatation  is  a  most  serious  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  danger  increases  directly  as  the  excess  of  the  capa- 
city of  the  cavities  over  the  thickness  of  their  walls  ;  directly,  too, 
as  the  softness  and  flabbiness  of  the  heart's  tissue ;  directly,  too,  as 
the  general  deficiency  of  tone  in  the  system  and  impoverishment  of 
the  blood.  Once  dropsy  has  supervened,  life  can  with  difficulty  be 
prolonged  by  art  beyond  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  Dilatation  of 
indubitable  existence  is  not  removable  by  treatment "  (Walshe  On 
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Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs^  p.  487).  If  neither  aortic  leeions, 
hypertrophy,  nor  dilatation  reaufta,  the  tissue  of  the  heart  itsdf 
may  be  so  impaired  as  to  lead  to  softening,  as  in  typhoid  and 
tvphus  fevers,  scurvy,  or  purpura.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  car- 
diac tissue  is  also  a  result  to  oe  apprehended. 

The  valuable  medical  reports  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  London, 
prepared  by  Drs.  A.  W.  Barclay  and  Rogers,  contain  the  following 
statistics  relative  to  the  percentage  of  mortality  arrumg  haspitm 
patients  from  diseases  of  the  heart  during  a  period  of  six  years — 
namely,  from  pericarditis^  84  ;  from  endocarditis^  9.19  ;  from  hyper- 
trophy^ 60.5  ;  from  dilatation^  52.1 ;  from  valwlar  disease^  2A.b. 

Treatment. — What  has  been  written  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
pericarditis  applies  equally  to  acute  endocarditis  ;  but  the  manage- 
ment of  cases  in  which  the  patients  suffer  from  the  valvular  lesions 
and  their  immediate  consequences  demands  the  adoption  of  vari- 
ous lines  of  treatment.  From  whatever  cause,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
intractable  diseases  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

When  endocarditis  seems  lapsing  into  the  chronic  stage,  Dr. 
Walshe  recommends  the  use  of  ioaide  of  potassium  and  liqtwr  po- 
tass<B,  combined  with  bitter  tonics. 


(CHRONIC)  VALVE  DISEASE. 

Latin  Eq.,  Morbus  valrarum;  Frxhch  £q.,  Maladies  des  valvules;  OxKMAV  Eo.| 
Klappenkrankheiten  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Malnttie  deUe  valvcde. 

Definition — Lesions  of  the  valves  of  the  hearty  or  of  its  orifices^  coming 
on  for  the  most  part  insidiovdy^  and  which^  persisting^  indnee  obstruc- 
tion or  regurgitation^  tending  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  hearty 
with  congestion  of  the  pxdmonary  and  systemic  capillaries^  a^denuij  ana- 
sarca^ and  dropsy. 

Pathology. — The  term  "chronic  valvular  disease"  employed  here 
is  used  in  order  to  distinguish  the  chronic  lesions  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart  from  "chronic  endocarditis;"  for  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart  are  often  damaged 
by  this  aftection.  But  chronic  valvular  disease  does  not  always 
owe  its  origin  to  endocarditis.  Such  chronic  valvular  disease  is 
often  very  insidiously  established  as  a  local  expression  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  or  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  gout,  as  well  as  in 
such  forms  of  constitutional  derangement  of  tne  system  as  are 
associated  with  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  body.  A  very  slow 
deposition  of  fibrine  on  the  substance  of  the  valves,  or  d^eneration 
of  their  structures,  is  the  usual  lesion  they  present.  The  valves 
ultimately  become  thickened,  opaque,  and  puckered,  and  may  be 
rigid  by  the  presence  of  atheromatous  or  calcareous  matter.  Yield- 
ing under  pressure,  thev  are  apt  to  become  thinner  than  natural,  or 
they  become  perforated  or  cribriform — a  condition  which  may  also 
be  referable  to  congenital  deficiency.  Sometimes  they  rupture,  and 
present  all  the  phenomena  of  ulceration,  or  their  surfaces  are  irreg- 
ular and  their  edges  beaded  by  the  dejK^sit  of  fibrine  from  the  blooa. 
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One  seement  of  a  valve  may  be  found  adherent  to  another,  and  in 
each  of  these  cases  the  disease  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ob- 
struct the  onward  flow  of  blood,  or  to  permit  regurgitation  through 
the  diseased  valves,  when  an  obstructive  or  regurgitant  murmur 
will  be  the  result  (see  ante,  under  "Cardiac  Murmurs  ").  The  ori- 
fices of  the  heart  may  be  the  parts  diseased,  while  the  valves  are 
sound.  In  such  cases  the  orifices  are  usually  roughened  by  calcare- 
ous or  atheromatous  matter,  or  they  may  De  so  much  dilated  that 
the  valves  are  insuflicient  to  shut  them.  The  lesions  to  which  valve 
disease  may  be  referred  are  of  the  following  varieties:  (a.)  Vegetation; 

ib.)  Fibroid  thickening;  (c.)  Atheromatous  and  calcareous  degeneration; 
dA  Aneurism ;  (e.)  JLojceration  ;  (f.)  Simple  dilatation  of  orifice ;  (g.) 
Mcdforniations. 

Tlie  exact  lesion  which  causes  the  morbid  state  of  the  valves  or 
orifices  must  generally,  however,  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture ; 
and  it  is  not  of  so  much  practical  importance  to  determine  the  lesion, 
as  it  is  to  determine  wnether  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause 
obstruction  of  the  flow  of  blood,  or  to  permit  of  its  regurgitation. 
One  or  other  of  these  conditions  is  indicated  by  a  persistent  endo- 
cardial murmur ;  and  the  persistence  of  such  murmur  assuredly 
points  to  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  Nevertheless,  disease 
at  the  various  orifices  operates  very  differently  the  one  from  the 
other  in  many  particulars,  a  risum^  of  which  is  here  given  from 
the  admirable  treatise  of  Dr.  Fuller. 

Aortic  obstruction^  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  chronic  val- 
vular disease,  has  little  effect  in  producing  engorgement  of  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  or  general  systemic  congestion  and  dropsy ;  out 
when  it  induces  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  so  causes  the 
mitral  valve  to  become  so  inefficient  as  to  permit  of  regurgitation, 
then  it  is  that  pulmonary  systemic  obstruction  begins  to  appear. 
Aortic  obstruction  is  the  least  rapidly  fatal  form  of  cnronic  valvular 
disease.  The  character  of  the  pulse  is  not  materially  altered ;  but 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  forcible,  and  the  obstruction  is 
rouffh,  excessive  eddying  of  the  blood  may  be  produced,  causing  a 
thnll  at  the  base  of  the  neart,  and  in  the  track  of  the  aorta  and  its 
branches. 

The  peculiarity  seen  in  the  pulse-tracing  from  the  sphygmograph 
consists  in  the  obliquity  of  the  line  of  ascent,  which  marks  tne 
greater  duration  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  the  gradual  entry 
of  the  blood  into  the  vessels.  In  the  following  two  tracings  from 
Dr.  Foster  these  characters  are  shown;  but  as  tne  second  was  taken 
from  an  old  woman  of  over  eighty,  the  modifications  of  senile  change 
are  superadded. 

Pio.  27. 


Pio.  28. 
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Mitral  ohstruetiwi  ifl  comparatively  rare.  It  neceaarily  induoi 
dilataliou  of  the  left  auricle.  The  action  of  the  heart  betTonies  npu, 
and  tiimultuouB,  the  lunge  hecome  coiigeftted,  and  the  right  ventri 
cle  iind  pulmonary  artery  eventually  become  dilated  ana  hyjiert-itl 
Tjhifd.  This  form  of  chronic  valvular  diaease  induces  severe  cougj 
dyepna-a,  general  diatreea ;  and  proves  rapidly  fatal,  with  congtwtial 
and  cedcnia  of  the  lunge,  and  not  tinfrequentlv  with  nuluiouary  ap 
plcxy.  In  mitral  obstruction  the  pulse  in  the  earlier  and  li-tw  u 
velo|)ed  slagie  is  regular  and  of  low  tension ;  ie  easily  depreswd  ii 
aUen-d  in  form  Ijy  pressu  rv  on  the  spring  of  tin;  spliygmogrftph  ;  n 
the  line  of  ascent  is  oblique  rather  than  verticAl. 

Olistn'/-Hon  of  the  pulvioii'iiy  oHJicv  is  a  lesion  stiil  more  rare, 
leads  to  liyportrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  aid 
mately  to  roKUrgitation  through  the  tricuspid  oritic«,  with  turgefl 
cence  and  pulsation  in  the  large  veins  of  the  neck.  i 

Triniapid  orijtcf  rhstruction  is  very  rare ;  and  leads  to  hypertrophg 
and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  with  excessive  congestion  of  tl^ 
venous  system,  unaccom])anied  by  any  visible  pulsation  in  tho  u«ck. 

Aortic  regurgitation,  from  incomjietency  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  it 
one  of  tlie  most  common  forms  of  chronic  valvular  aiscusca.  It  i 
duces  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  does  not  produce  en 
barraeament  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  till  dilatation  of  the  !ef 
ventricle  has  reached  a  point  at  which  the  mitral  itilve  becomes  ii 
competent,  and  permifa  regurgitation.  It  is  accompanied  byaj 
culiar  and  very  characteristic  pulse-beat.  The  prolonged  swell  i 
parted  to  the  blood  at  each  systole  is  not  sustained.  The  waves  a 
blood  are  short  and  abrupt ;  the  pulse  jerks  and  leaps,  and  giv 
satisatiou  as  if  successive  balls  of  blood  were  being  shot  suddi 
under  the  finger.  These  peculiaritice  are  conseuueuces  of  the  n 
gitation  of  blood  into  the  ventricle  during  its  uiastole.  Tlie  t 
of  aortic  patency  given  by  the  sphygmograpli  are  marked  by  nlii 
mally  great  amplitude.  The  vertical  line  of  ascent  marks  the  e 
den  ventricular  contraction ;  and  is  suddenly  temiinatei]  by  n  a 
pointed  process  {Fig.  29,  Dr.  Foster).  The  summit  of  the  pulsatioi 
trace  is  m  many  cases  very  short ;  but  iu  others  it  presents  a  hor 
zontal  or  cur^-ed  line,  especially  if  any  constriction  of  the  aortic  orifr 
exists,  or  other  cause  producing  delay  of  the  passage  of  the  bloc 
into  the  vessels.     The  second    tracing  (Fig.  30,  Dr.  I'ostkh)  i 


taken  in  a  case  of  aortic  patency,  complicated  with  eeoilo  change  il 
the  vessels. 
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Dr.  Sanderson  givee  a  somewhat  diiferent  explanation  of  the  same 
lesion  and  pnlse-tracing  (Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Jnly  20, 1867,  p.  40). 
"  Hg.  81  represents  the  pulse  of  a  Diiddle-aged  man,  who  had  acute 
rheamatiBm  eight  jears  ago,  and  sev- 
eral times  since.  When  the  tracing 
was  taken,  he  was  snilering  from  ex- 
treme orthopncea  and  precordial  pain. 
The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  to  the 
left  of  the  mammary  line,  and  occupied 
a  space  as  large  as  the  palm  of  one's 
hand.  A  loud  diastolic  hruit  was  heard 
at  the  fourth  cartilage,  and  a  systolic 
beUows40und  over  the  aorta.  Poste- 
riorly, there  was  dulness  at  both  bases,  and  abundant  subcrepitant 
rSLes  in  inspiration.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  which  soon  terminated  fatally.  After  death,  it 
was  found  that  the  aortic  valve  was  so  altered  that  the  most  copious 
regurgitation  of  blood  must  have  taken  place  during  each  diastolic 

Seriod.  In  this  case  the  pnlse  exhibits  characters  which  Ur.  San- 
srson  believes  are  not  met  with  excepting  in  connection  with  aortic 
incompetence.  These  do  not  consist,  as  is  often  supposed,  in  the 
unusual  verticatity  of  the  expansion ;  for,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
this  peculiarity  may  be  produced  by  merely  functional  disorder. 
The  distinctive  peculiarity  consists  in  the  collapse.  The  tracing 
shows  that  the  artery  becomes  completely  emptied  during  the  inter- 
val between  each  beat  and  its  successor ;  so  that  the  mastolic  ex- 
pansion is  no  longer  indicated.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Imme- 
diately after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  contract,  the  blood  injected  into 
the  aorta  rushes  back  into  the  relaxed  ventricle  ;  so  that,  although 
the  arterial  equilibrium  is  for  a  moment  disturbed,  it  is  almost  im- 
mediately re-established,  the  excess  of  pressure  in  the  great  arteries 
being  at  once  relieved.  In  other  wor£,  the  elastic  force,  which  is 
naturally  expended  in  producing  what  is  called  the  diastolic  expan- 
sion, is  wasted  in  regur^tation. ' 

The  distinctive  features  of  aortic  regurgitation  are  to  be  found 
in  the  line  of  descent.  There  are  often  one  or  more  extra  second- 
ary waves.  The  tirst  secondary  wave  occurs  earlier  than  in  the 
normal  trace,  and  the  notch  which  precedes  it  is  often  very  much 
exaggerated.  But  the  main  characteristic  is  the  suddenness  of  the 
fall  of  the  lim  of  descent,  and  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  second 
aeeoiidary  wave  or  true  dicrotism  {Dr.  Fobtbr), 

Mitral  regurgitation  is  the  most  common  of  all  forms  of  chronic 
valvular  disease,  producing  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and 
dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  leading  to  sys- 
tolic auricular  impulse  at  the  second  mtercos-  ^'o-  82.t 
tal  space,  by  admitting  of  the  transmission  of  ^.J_^  ir^^J..,-^ 
the  impulse  from  the  ventricle.  When  exces-  ITxtTt^  ^Tr^ 
sive,  it  causes  a  vibration,  a  thrill,  or  a  purring          My  M/ 

"  Pulse  of  aortic  ri^urgiUtion.— H.  B.,  aKed  86. 
t  Dicrotic  feeble  pulis  of  mitral  regurgitation. 
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tremor,  perceptible  ou  the  clieet-walls  in  the  region  of  the  hcai 
hut  which  ia  uot  transmitted  to  any  extent  along  the  aorta  or  gpc 
ve«aels.  The  pulse-tracing  is  seen  to  (iitt'er  from  the  normal  (lott4 
line  pnnripally  in  its  great  frequency,  and  in  the  depth  ntwl  aiiipl 
tnde  of  the  diastolic  notch.  This  pulse  closely  reeemhlea  the  uudl 
lating  pulse  of  typhus.  In  the  one  diaease  the  contractile  force  i 
localcfved,  in  the  other  it  is  wnsted.  The  elFect  ia  the  same:  the  b 
tole  is  ineffectual  (Sanderson). 

When  the  reeurgitation  is  also  comhincd  with  ohstruction,  fro 
oontractionof  the  aurioulo-ventricular  orifice,  the  left  auricle  usually  " 
hecomcs  hypertrophiwl  as  well  an  dilated  ;  and  this  additiounl  lc«iou 
always  diminishes  the  irregularity  of  the  pulse  cliaractt-ristic  of 
pure  mitral  regurgitation ;  and  the  tracing  from  the  ephyguioeiaol 
IB  ae  follows  (Fig.  33,  B.  Foster): 


Fig.  34  shows  a  pulse  often  seen  in  rheumatic  valvular  dia* 
with  large  mitral  regurgitation.  The  heart  acts  very  irregutarl^ 
At  times  the  ventricle  contraets  eflectually;  but  at  other  titiri" 
the  systolic  expansion  of  the  arteries  is  imperfect  and  abbreviate* 
in  consequence  of  which  the  mean  arterial  tension  declines.  Who 
ever  this  is  the  case,  the  pulse  assumes  a  form  which  is  as  distinvtll 


dicrotic  as  that  of  tvphus;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  its  doubW 
character  can  be  readily  recognized  by  the  finger  (I'r.  SANDERiU|X)' 

Mitral   regurgitation   primarily   interferes   with    the   cirtrulatiol 
through  the  lungs,  producing  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  other  syn  ~ 
toms  of  pulmonary  congestion;  and  pulmonary  apoplexy  ie  c« 
mon.    The  pulse  ia  characteristic,    it  is  irregular  in  rhythm,  a 
onequal  in  force  and  fulness. 

Regurgitation  through  the  pulmonary  nriju-e  is  so  rare  that  I 
effects  have  scarcely  Cvon  verified  by  clinical  oljaervation. 

Regurgitation  through  the  Irinispia  orijiec,  attliougti  nire  i 
niary  dis^>ase,  yet  \*  not  uiii^ommon  as  a  cons(^<quem-(>  of  dilatatiq 
of  the  right  ventricle.    The  riglit  ventricle  then  becouio*  liyi4 


mitr»l  rt«ur^uiiun  (Fostkh). 
giirgiutfon  (Sasdibbo*). 
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trophied,  the  right  auricle  dilated,  the  vence  cavce  distended,  and 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  systemic  and  cere- 
bral capillary  circulation. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  produced  by  chronic  valvular  disease 
mainly  depend  on  the  impediment  offerea  to  the  pulmonic  and  sys- 
temic capillary  circulation.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  all  forms 
of  valvular  mischief  result  in  a  certain  amount  of  capillary  en- 

Sorgement;  and  therefore  all  forms  of  chronic  valvular  disease 
ave  many  symptoms  in  common.  Oppression  at  the  chest,  breath- 
lessness,  speedy  exhaustion  on  exertion,  a  general  sense  of  lassitude, 
headache,  restless  and  disturbed  sleep,  with  frequent  starting  and 
frightful  dreams,  cough,  palpitation,  aropsy,  occasional  pain  m  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and  sometimes  severe  angina^  are  amongst  the 
earlier  phenomena.  The  cough  is  due  to  pulmonary  engorgement, 
and  varies  with  the  amount  of  mitral  obstruction  or  regurgitation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  headache,  restlessness,  disturbed  sleep,  and 
dropsy,  are  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  systemic  capillary  con- 
gestion, and  vary  with  the  extent  of  tricuspid  obstruction  or  re- 
gureitation.     Albuminuria  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 

Jne  dyspvcea  of  cardiac  disease  is  peculiar  and  characteristic,  as 
Dr.  Hydfe  Salter  has  ably  shown :  It  is  rather  a  breathlessness  than 
a  difficulty  of  breathing.  It  has  a  panting,  gasping  character.  Op- 
pression, rather  than  tightness,  is  complainea  of,  and  there  is  a 
strangling,  choking  throat  feeling  about  it.  The  breathing  is  al- 
ways accelerated.  The  dyspnoea  is  extremely  intolerant  of  move- 
ment, or  of  any  exertion  whatever,  and  is  often  the  only  circum- 
stance under  which  dyspnoea  is  felt.  As  long  as  the  patient  re- 
mains at  rest  there  may  not  be  the  slightest  appearance  of  dyspnoea, 
but  the  moment  any  exertion  is  made  the  breath  is  gone.  The 
dyspnoea  of  heart  disease  is  also  intolerant  of  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture— hence  the  name  '^  orthopncea"  which  signifies  "  upright  breath- 
ing"— the  patient  being  compelled  to  sit  erect  in  order  to  breathe. 
In  extremely  severe  cases  the  patient  may  not  lie  down  for  many 
days  and  nights ;  and  should  he  momentarily  fall  off  into  a  doze, 
he  is  instantly  awoke  by  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation,  and  is  in 
a  death-struggle  for  breath.  No  suffering  can  compare  with  this, 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  sufferer  longs  for  the  sleep  of  death. 
"  It  were  indeed  a  sad  story,"  writes  Dr.  Onnerod  in  his  admirable 
Gulstonian  lectures,  "  to  tell  how  patients  with  disease  of  the  heart 
die — the  tragedies,  so  to  say,  of  the  medical  wards  of  our  large 
hospitals.  .  .  .  How  some,  wrung  with  pain,  have  struggled  in  the 
week-long  agony  of  death.  How  some  have  for  days  together  fixed 
themselves  in  the  most  fantastic  postures,  the  only  way  in  which 
they  could  find  relief:  some  leaning  forward,  resting  their  hands 
on  a  stool,  to  catch  a  few  minutes'  sleep ;  some  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  till  the  approach  of  death,  blunting  their  sensations,  allowed 
them  to  lie  down — a  sure  sign  of  coming  dissolution." 

JTie  dropsy  of  cardiac  disease  is  usually  a  late  occurrence.  It 
makes  its  appearance  as  crdema  or  anasarca^  very  partial  and  slight 
at  first — a  puffiness  merely  of  the  eyelids,  or  more  frequently  slight 
oedema  of  the  ankles.     J3y  slow  degrees  it  ascends  towards  the 
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trunk,  and  ultimately  involves  the  upper  extremities  and  the  face ; 
the  scrotum  in  men  and  the  labia  in  females  becoming  enormously 
swollen.  Towards  the  close,  effusion  is  apt  to  occur  into  one  or 
both  pleura,  but  ascites  is  not  common  (Bellingham).  The  first 
appearance  of  the  dropsy,  as  Dr.  Latham  observes,  marks  an  event- 
ful period  in  the  progress  of  cardiac  disease.  It  indicates  that  a 
new  law  takes  eftect  in  the  circulation,  and  gains  the  masterv  over 
the  law  of  health,  which  has  hitherto  been  able  to  retain  the  wa- 
tery elements  of  the  blood  within  the  bloodvessels.  Kow,  the  serum 
escapes  from  the  bloodvessels,  and  accumulates  in  the  areolar  tissue 
of  tne  body. 

The  forms  of  valvular  disease,  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  in 
which  dropsjr  is  met  with,  are,— (1.)  Considerable  contraction  of 
the  left  aunculo-ventricular  orifice;  (2.)  Dilatation  of  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
right  ventricle;  (3.)  A  state  of  the  mitral  valve  and  orifice  permit- 
ting free  regurgitation ;  (4.)  Considerable  contraction  of  the  aortic 
orifice.     As  a  general  rule,  it  supervenes  earlier  the  earlier  that 

feneral  venous  coneestion  ensues.  A  varicose  condition  of  the 
loodvessels  in  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs  is  very  soon  established, 
which  essentially  aggravates  the  dyspnoea. 

Prognosis — It  is  most  unfavorable  in  cases  of  mitral  and  tricuspid 
regurgitation,  and  least  so  in  cases  of  aortic  obstruction ;  and,  gen- 
erally, it  may  be  said  that  the  form  of  disease  which  is  most  rap- 
idlv  fatal  is  that  which  is  most  rapidly  productive  of  systemic  or 
pulmonic  capillary  congestion.  If  tne  neart  be  healthy  at  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  of  valvular  disease,  if  the  extent  of  the  lesions  be 
not  excessive,  if  the  blood  be  of  a  normal  character,  if  the  viscera 
be  healthy  and  the  secretions  free,  if  the  patient's  mode  of  life  be 
regular,  temperate,  and  sedentary,  life  may  be  prolonged  ;  but  if 
the  heart  be  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  and  if  these  conditions 
progress,  and  if  the  blood  be  spansemic,  and  the  lungs  or  liver  un- 
sound, if  the  secretions  be  irregular  or  defective,  or  if  the  patient 
leads  a  laborious  life,  the  disease  will  run  a  comparatively  rapid 
course,  proving  fatal  probably  within  two  or  three  years.  In  either 
case  death  is  apt  to  occur  suddenly  from  syncope. 

Treatment  is  palliative ;  the  object  being  to  regulate  and  moderate 
the  action  of  the  heart,  controlling  the  tendency  to  local  congestion, 
and  mitigating  or  removing  the  symptoms  wliich  result  from  the 
cardiac  derangement.  If  the  patient  be  plethoric,  the  heart's  action 
tumultuous,  and  its  impulse  forcible,  cup[)ing  between  the  shoulders 
may  aftbrd  immediate  relief  to  palpitation  and  oppression  at  the 
chest.  Repeated  or  profuse  venesection  is  dangerous,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  irritability  of  the  heart,  to  impoverish  the  blood, 
and  to  induce  dropsy.  Repetitions  of  bloodletting  ous^ht  therefore 
to  be  efiected  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  pra-cordial 
region,  and  very  general  relief  will  be  obtained'  by  purgatives,  aided 
bv  dry  cupping,  mustard  poultices,  and  turpentine  fomentations. 
When,  however,  active  congestion  of  the  lungs  exist,  venesection, 
cupping,  blisters,  and  sinapisms  are  required. 

Tne  action  of  the  heart  is  markedly  influenced  by  the  internal 
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administration  of  veratrum  viride.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from 
Jive  to  twenty  minirns^  which  should  be  gradually  increased  from  the 
smaller  to  the  greater  dose  till  some  obvious  effects  are  produced. 
If  the  pulse  is  reduced,  or  nausea  occurs,  no  increase  oi  the  dose 
should  be  made ;  and  if  vomiting  occur,  it  should  be  suspended ; 
and  when  resumed,  the  dose  should  be  diminished.  Veratria  is  to 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  one-sizteenth  of  a  grain  to  half  a  arain. 
When  the  pulse  is  sufficientlv  reduced,  the  doses  should  be  aimin- 
ished  one-half.  Morphine  or  laudanum^  with  brandy,  is  an  antidote 
for  an  overdose  of  this  veratria^  which  is  an  exceedingly  powerful 
remedy  as  a  cardiac  sedative,  and  requires  to  be  used  with  great 
caution,  the  patient  being  constantly  watched.  Its  depressing 
efi'ects  on  the  circulation  and  nervous  system  are  often  very  strik- 
ing— a  pulse  of  75  or  80  being  subdued  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
to  35  or  40  ( Record  of  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics^  No.  v,  p.  35,  J. 
C.  Braithwaite).  Aconite^  hyoscyamus  and  digitalis  are  also  remedies 
which  exert  a  sedative  influence  over  the  heart. 

Sleeplessness  being  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  opium 
in  some  form  might  be  considered  advantageous ;  but,  as  Dr.  Ilyde 
Salter  justly  observes,  "  To  igive  sedatives  m  such  a  case  would  be 
the  refinement  of  cruelty.  What  keeps  this  poor  man  awake  is  not 
a  want  of  tendency  to  sleep,  but  a  condition  that  makes  sleep  im- 
possible. Relieve  nim  of  his  orthopnoea  and  he  would  be  asleep  in 
ten  seconds,  and  so  dead  asleep  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  to 
rouse  him,  like  a  half-asphyxiated  child  on  whom  tracheotomy  had 
lust  been  performed.  Iiis  great  struggle,  as  it  is,  is  the  struggle 
between  sleep  and  life ;  with  opium  thrown  into  the  scale  of  sleep, 
the  struggle  for  life  would  only  be  so  much  the  harder.  In  one 
way, and  only  in  one  way,  would  opium  give  him  ease:  the  narcotic 
of  opium,  added  to  the  narcotic  of  the  carbonic  acid  already  cir- 
culating in  his  veins,  might  accelerate  by  some  hours,  or  even  days, 
the  final  coma,  and  make  him  sooner  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  But 
the  euthanasia  that  is  purchased  by  anticipating  the  natural  process 
of  death  conies  very  near  to  homicide,  and  is  an  alternative  that 
few  would  adopt "  {Brit  Med.  Journal,  Feb.  8, 1862). 

Careful  regulation  of  the  patient's  mode  of  life  is  above  all  things 
necessary  in  chronic  valvular  disease.  Excitement  of  all  kinds 
must  be  avoided ;  and  the  diet  should  be  light,  nutritioms,  and  of 
moderate  quantity. 

When  anasarca  supervenes,  the  hydragogue  cathartics  are  re- 
qaired  to  insure  copious  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels.  Gam- 
oogCj  elaterium,  podophyllin  ana  compound  jalap  powder  should  be 
given  on  alternate  days.  Stimulants  also  may  be  required,  the 
most  suitable  being  Hollands  gin,  or  whiskey. 
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MYOCARDITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Myocarditis;  French  Eq.,  Myocardite;  German  Eq.,  MyoearditU; 

Italian  Eq.,  Mioearditide. 

DeflnitioiL — An  inflammation  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  hearty 
extremely  rare  a^  an  idiopathic  disease. 

Pathology — Oases  of  inflammation  of  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart  from  acute  rheumatism  or  pyaemia  are  not  rare  ;  but  the 
cases  recorded  of  other  forms  of  inflammation  are  too  few  to  enable 
any  satisfactory  generalization  of  their  phenomena  to  be  given. 
Myocarditis  is  generally  a  concomitant  state,  associated  with  endo- 
carditis  and  with  pericarditis^  and  its  effects  are  especially  obvious 
in  the  strata  of  fibres  nearest  the  inflamed  membranes.  As  an 
idiopathic  disease,  nothing  clinically  is  known  concerning  it.  Its 
results  may  be  seen  after  death  in  tne  following  lesions : 

(a.)  Suppuration  and  Abscess. — M.  Simonet  has  recorded  a  case  of 
suppuration  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  disease  appeared  to  result 
from  rheumatism.  The  patient,  a  woman,  was  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital laboring  under  most  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  with  a 
pulse  irregular  and  contracted,  her  breathing  oppressed,  and  her  ex- 
tremities cold.  She  was  bled,  but  died  in  a  few  hours  in  a  lit  of 
syncope.  Several  purulent  collections  were  found  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  and  especially  in  the  interventricular  partition.  The 
internal  surfaces  of  tne  cavities  were  red  in  several  places:  the  mus- 
cular structure  was  of  a  yellowish  hue,  softened,  and  easily  torn  with 
the  least  eflfort. 

Dr.  Graves  was  once  consulted  by  a  gentleman,  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  complaining  of  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  and  finally  anasarca.  He 
suffered  from  severe  pain  and  oppression  at  the  region  of  the  heart 
Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  were  detected.  The 
patient  died  suddenly  a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  and  besides  the  hy- 

Eertrophv  and  dilatation,  an  cd>scess  was  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
eart,  which  contained  about  two  ounces  of  pus. 

Another  case  in  proof  of  suppurative  inflammation  taking  place 
in  the  heart  is  one  that  was  examined  by  the  late  Mr.  Stanley.  In 
this  instance  the  vessels  were  loaded  with  venous  blood,  and  the 
muscular  fibres  were  of  a  very  dark  color,  of  a  very  soft  and  loose 
texture,  and  easilv  torn  by  the  fingers.  On  a  section  of  the  ventri- 
cles, numerous  collections  of  dark-colored  pus  were  seen  among  the 
muscular  fasciculi.  Some  of  these  were  seated  near  to  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle,  while  others  were  more  superficial,  and  had  de- 
tached the  pericardium  from  the  heart.  The  muscular  parietes  were 
softened,  and  loaded  wnth  dark  blood. 

Suppuration  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
coronary  artery,  in  a  case  of  pveemia,  is  recorded  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Pathological  Society's  /ransactionSj  p.  151. 

(b.)  Ulceration  of  the  heart  has  been  occasionally  seen,  from  an 
abscess  in  the  walls  of  the  heart  having  opened  either  into  one  of 
its  cavities  or  into  that  of  the  pericarmum.     It  has  also  resulted 
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from  the  softening  of  a  cancerous  tumor,  or  from  a  suppurating 
tubercle.  Cloquet  has  given  the  case  of  ia  man,  aged  seventy-nine, 
subject  to  frequent  syncope,  who  died  suddenly,  in  whose  heart 
there  was  an  ulceration  of  the  left  auricle,  through  which  about 
two  pints  of  blood  had  escaped  into  the  pericardium. 

(c.)  Rupture  and  RamoUissement  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  have 
been  occasionally  met  with.  In  this  affection  the  heart  is  flaccid, 
so  that  if  an  incision  is  made  into  the  ventricles  the  walls  collapse. 
Its  substance  tears  with  great  facility.  This  disease  is  almost 
always  accompanied  by  some  change  in  its  color,  which  is  some- 
times deeper  than  natural,  and  at  others,  according  to  Laennec,  of 
a  yellowish  tint,  like  that  of  an  autumnal  leaf — ^an  appearance  which 
does  not  necessarily  occupy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscular 
substance,  but  often  merely  the  central  layers.  This  degenerescence 
is  sometimes  general,  but  often  partial,  affecting  only  the  walls  of 
one  ventricle  of  the  interventricular  partition,  or  the  walls  of  one 
auricle.  It  is  from  this  cause,  perhaps,  rather  than  from  any  other, 
that  patients  sometimes  die  from  rupture  of  the  heart. 

Examples  of  rupture  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  more  rare 
than  those  of  the  left ;  or,  according  to  Bouillaud,  there  are  six  rup- 
tures of  the  left  side  to  four  of  the  right  side.  Rupture  of  the  auri- 
cles is  perhaps  as  frequent  as  that  of  the  ventricles ;  or,  out  of  the 
ten  cases  mentioned,  iomt  were  ruptures  of  the  right  auricle  and  two 
of  the  left  auricle.  The  extent  of  the  rupture,  when  it  takes  place 
in  the  ventricle,  is  various.  In  one  case  the  ventricle  was  ruptured 
from  its  apex  to  its  base,  along  the  sulcus  which  separates  the  two 
ventricles  ;  in  another  the  rupture  was  from  ten  to  twelve  lines ;  in 
a  third,  the  base  of  the  ventricles  was  severed  from  the  aorta,  and 
one  of  the  aortic  valves  split  transversely.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  rupture  has  seldom  been  found  at  the  apex,  where 
the  walls  of  the  heart  have  least  force  and  consistency.  The  num- 
ber of  the  ruptures  is  as  various  as  their  seat ;  thus,  out  of  forty- 
eight  cases  collected  by  Ollivier,  eight  were  multiple.  Again,  in  two 
cases  related  by  Rostan,  there  were  two  ruptures  in  each  case 
towards  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.  Morgagni  gives  one  case, 
and  Portal  another,  in  which  there  were  three  ruptures  in  the  left 
ventricle ;  and  Andral  met  with  a  third,  in  which  there  were  five 
ruptures ;  but  of  these,  three  were  superficial,  only  two  opening  into 
the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Corvisart  is  the  first  who  has  riven  examples  of  another  kind  of 
rupture  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  that  of  the  cai-nece  columnce^  or  ten- 
dons of  the  valves.  It  is  probable  that  rupture  of  these  parts  is 
owing  more  frequently  to  ramollissement,  or  to  induration,  than  to 
any  other  cause.  Laennec,  however,  mentions  a  case  in  which  it 
appeared  to  result  from  ulceration.  In  three  cases  related  by  Cor- 
visart the  rupture  followed  some  violent  exertion ;  and  Bertin  saw  a 
case  in  which  one  of  these  tendons  was  ruptured  in  consequence  of  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing.  The  first  symptom  in  all  these  cases  has  been 
a  sudden  sense  of  suffocation,  and  the  patient  has  in  general  sud- 
denly died,  although  in  some  instances  he  has  survived  a  few  days. 

(d.)  Induration  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  is  also  an  occasional  le- 
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Bion  of  this  organ.  Bouillaud  has  collected  a  series  of  cases  in 
which  this  change  of  structure  has  been  observed.  In  one,  the 
walls  of  the  heart  were  almost  tendinous.  In  another,  the  camem 
cdumnce  of  the  ventricle  were  so  increased  in  density  as  to  split* 
In  a  third,  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  seemed  to  be  undergoing 
^  cartilaginous  transformation;  and  Broussais  has  seen  them  as 
hard  as  a  cocoanut.  Chronic  congestion  of  the  heart  leads  to  this 
condition,  and  then  to  defective  contractility,  leading  to  dilatation 
(Jenner,  Med.-Chir,  TVans.,  vol.  xliii).  The  more  usual  mode  of 
induration  is  ossification — a  change  which  usually  begins  in  the 
coronary  arteries,  and  frequently  stops  there;  but  in  some  rare 
cases  this  ossification  extends,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  auricles,  of 
the  ventricles,  or  of  both,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  cardiac  parti- 
tion, become  converted  into  bone.  There  are  specimens  in  the 
museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  many  other  hospital  mu- 
seums, which  make  it  remarkable  how  life  could  have  been  con- 
tinued, looking  to  the  unyielding  nature  and  great  extent  of  the 
ossification  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels. 

HYPERTROPHY. 

Latin  £q.,  Hyperirophia;  Frxkch  £q.,  Hypertrophie ;  Gkrmak  Eq.,  Hypertrophie ; 

Italian  Eq.,  Jpertrofia, 

Definition. — An  abnormal  increase  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart. 

Pathology. — Although  occasionally  an  idiopathic  disease,  it  is 
more  commonly  a  secondary  affection  caused  by  disease  of  the 
valves.  The  hypertrophy  may  be  general  or  f»artial — that  is,  may 
affect  the  whole  heart  or  one  side  of  the  heart,  or  one  ventricle,  or 
one  auricle,  or  the  ventricle  of  one  side  and  the  auricje  of  the  other, 
or  both  ventricles  or  both  auricles,  or,  indeed,  every  possible  com- 
bination of  the  four  cavities.  The  auricles,  however,  are  much  less 
frequently  affected  than  the  ventricles. 

The  natural  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  is  in  the 
adult  about  six  and  a  half  lines ;  but  Laennee  has  seen  them,  in 
cases  of  hypertrophy,  to  measure  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  eighteen 
lines,  in  thickness  at  the  base,  or  triple  the  healthy  standard. 
This  thickness  generally  diminishes  towards  the  apex,  which  latter 
is  often  natural :  but  in  other  cases  even  the  apex  is  thickened,  and 
instead  of  two  lines  it  may  measure  four.  The  carnece  cdumnae^  and 
likewise  the  cardiac  partition,  are  proportionably  hypertrophied  in 
these  cases. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  the  walls  are  more  uni- 
formly thickened  than  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle :  still, 
however,  the  increased  thickness  is  always  more  marked  about  the 
tricuspid  valves,  and  at  the  orison  of  the  pulmonary  artery.     The 

S greatest  thickness  observed  has  oeen  seldom  more  than  four  or  fiv« 
mes,  which,  taking  the  natural  thickness  at  two  and  three-quarter 
lines,  is  scarcely  a  twofold  increase.  In  malformations  of  the  heart, 
however,  it  has  been  found  much  greater ;  and  both  Bertin  and 
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LouiB  have  each  seen  a  case  in  which  the  foramen  ovale  was  open, 
and  in  which  the  thickness  varied  from  twelve  to  sixteen  lines. 
Besides  an  increase  of  thickness,  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle, 
when  hypertrophied,  acauire  a  greater  firmness,  so  that  on  cutting 
through  the  walls  they  ao  not  collapse. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  seldom  takes  place  without  an  altera- 
tion in  the  size  and  form  of  the  chambers.  These  may,  indeed,  be 
natural,  but  more  commonly  they  are  increased  ;  so  that,  supposing 
the  chamber  of  the  natural  size  to  hold  two  ounces,  when  thus  dis- 
eased it  will  often  contain  the  lareer  portion  of  a  pint.  This  state 
of  parts  has  been  termed  eccentric  nyjyertTO^Yiy  ;  and  admitting  the 
normal  heart  to  weigh  from  eieht  to  eleven  ounces,  according  to 
age,  the  weight  in  hypertrophy  is  often  double  or  triple  that 
amount ;  and  Bouillaud  speaks  of  eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-two 
ounces  being  not  uncommon.  On  the  contrary,  hypertrophy  some- 
times takes  place  conceniricaUt/y  or  at  the  expense  of  the  cavity  of 
the  heart,  and  from  this  cause  the  ventricle  nas  been  found  so  re- 
duced in  size  as  to  be  not  larger  than  an  unshelled  almond. 

An  analysis  of  ninety-six  cases,  collected  from  various  authors, 
and  tabulated  by  Dr.  Sibson  (Med.-Chir.  Review^  October,  1854,  pp. 
434,  435),  shows  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  valve 
lesion  tend  to  thicken  the  walls  and  enlarge  the  cavities  of  the 
heart ;  that  aortic  regurgitation  with  narrowing  of  the  aperture, 
and  still  more  without  such  narrowing,  induces  active  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle,  followed  consecutively  by  enlargement  of  the  left 
auricle  and  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  ;  that  disease  of  the  pul- 
monic valves  causes  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities ;  that  mitral 
narrowing  with  regurgitation  leads  to  enlargement  of  the  left  auri- 
cle, followed  in  succession .  by  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
congestion  in  the  lungs,  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  and 
auricle,  distension  of  the  venae  cavse,  engorgement  of  the  liver,  con- 
gestion in  the  systemic  capillaries,  and  at  length,  and  in  nearly  one 
half  of  the  cases,  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  itself;  that  com- 
bined disease  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  orifices  causes  enlargement  of 
the  left  ventricle,  and  to  a  less,  but  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  of  all 
the  other  cavities.  Thus  there  is  established  a  great  pathological 
fact — originally  stated  by  Senac,  and  confirmed  by  Morgagni — 
that  dilatation^  with  hypertrophy^  acknowledge  as  their  cause  a  force 
acting  a  tergo^  attempting  to  overcome  an  obstacle  in  advance.  But 
there  are  also  other  morbid  states  which,  upon  the  same  principle, 
tend  to  these  results,  and  are  independent  of  valve  disease — ^namely, 
bronchitis^  emphysema^  and  any  lung  disease  in  which  there  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs.  Disease  also  of 
the  arterial  trunks,  such  as  atheroma^  or  morbid  states  of  the  blood 
like  anaemia,  dilatation  or  narrowing  of  vessels,  whether  of  the 
lungs  or  of  the  system,  may  induce  duatation  of  the  right  and  left 
cavities  of  the  heart  (Kokitansky).  The  retrograde  influence  of  the 
systemic  capillaries,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Sibson,  tends  to  exercise  a 
similar  influence,  as  shown  by  the  eftect  of  sudden  fright  and  de- 
spair, causing  rupture  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  by  the  influence  of 
Bright's  disease  altering  the  quality  of  the  blood,  tending  thereby 
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to  rctawl  ita  proereaa  tlipoiigh  the  syBteraic  cnpillariea.  ThuB  l 
pertrophy  and  dilatation  ensue  from  increaBcu  resistance  to  t' 
exit  of  blood  from  the  cavity  of  the  huart,  and  from  the  ni-cesa 
increased  eflbrts  to  ex|iel  it,  and  to  propxrl  it  onwards.  Inon 
arterial  rosistance  may  he  connected  with  a  variety  of 
Thus,  it  may  arise  either  from  a  contracted  state  of  the  capillaria 
from  diminished  elastivity  of  the  arteries,  or  from  narrowing  of  t" ' 
Bortie  valve.  Figs.  85  and  36  serve  to  illustrate  these  points,  j  _ 
example  of  the  moat  almple  caae  of  reaiatauce  to  the  contraction  ^ 
the  left  ventricle — namely,  that  which  occnra  in  aortic  Btenosis— 
mven  in  Fig.  35.  This  is  the  pnlse-tracing  of  a  patient  in  wha 
^e  heart,  with  the  adherent  pericardium,  weighed  thirty  onnoi 
The  left  ventricle  was  both  thickened  and  dilated,  and  the 


Talve  so  deformed  and  hcsct  with  vegetationn,  that  th*?  orifll 
would  scarcely  admit  the  tip  of  the  index  finger.  The  othtT  v«lvl 
were  healthy.  All  the  otlier  morbid  appearances  found  were  ( 
tinotly  referable  to  the  cardiac  leaion  a*  their  cause.  Tlie  tracid 
Bcaroely  needs  explanation.  The  second  event,  which,  in  the  pur 
of  aortic  regurgitation,  and  indeed  in  all  atonic  pulses,  is  eithi 
entirely  suppi-essed  or  difficult  to  distinguish,  is  here  extreinel 
welt-marked  ;  and  the  form  of  that  part  of  the  pulse-cnrve  whia_ 
reprecents  it  shows  that  the  ayntolic  expansion  of  the  artery  b  d 
nearly  equal  duration  with  the  diastolic  niterval  (Handkrson). 

The  [>atient  whose  pulse  is  represented  in  V\g.  'AG  was  complai 
iHjg.  at  the  time  when  the  observation  wan  made,  of  dyspnowi  on  thl 
slightest  exertion,  and  precordial  pain.     He  was  subject  to  DOctM' 
nal  paroxysms  of  cardiac  distress,  which,  he  stated,  always  caflj 
on   with   pain    at   the   scrobiculiui, 
Pi"  -«  t  lowed  by  palpitation  and  nausea,  w»^ 

violent  respiratory  eftbrte.  ()n  exnin 
ing  his  cheat.  Dr.  Sanderson  found  thl 
the  cardiac  dulnesa  extended  from  tlj 
sternum  to  the  mammary  line,  and  t 
the  prwoordia!  impnlse  was  diHiised  a 
expansive.  The  systolic  sound  was  p 
longeil,  but  no  abnormal  munmir  couj 
l)e  made  out.  The  man  diwi  eevei 
months  afterwards,  when  it  was  fom 
that  the  heart  weighed  twenty  ounces,  and  that  the  left  ventrid 

■  0.  M.,  tigrd  torif.     Pulse  ot  «orttc  obatniclion,   wilh  hjpwrtnifAy  oT  lb*  h 
ventricle(3AM>EBSciii}. 
t  W.  8.,  tged  Bfly-nine.     HjrperLrophy  ot  the  lefl  renlricle  viUiout  nl*ai|| 
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was  both  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  wiihout  valvular  disease.  (See 
under  "  Bronchitis  how  collapse  of  the  lung  may  also  produce  dila- 
tation without  valvular  disease.) 

In  detecting  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  thickening  of  its  walls, 
the  size  and  force  of  the  heart,  ascertained  by  the  hand  and  by  aus- 
cultation, furnish  the  principal  data.  It  is  by  the  extent  and  jyower 
of  the  impulse  that  the  heart's  muscular  condition  is  ascertained ; 
and  so  long  as  the  muscular  condition  is  sound,  the  valve  disease 
has  but  little  influence  on  health  (Sibson  and  Stokes).  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  persistence  of  valve  disease  implies  an  enlarged  heart, 
with  an  impulse  increased  in  extent  and  in  power.  But  there  are 
also  cases  to  be  guarded  from  mistake — namely,  those  where  a 
murmur  exists  with  a  prctematurally  strong,  troublesome,  quick 
and  smart  impulse,  but  limited  within  a  diminished  cardiac  region. 
In  such  cases  such  a  murmur  is  of  anaemic  origin,  and  the  heart  is 
usually  lessened  rather  than  enlarged. 

Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation. — ^Hypertrophy  of  the  heart's  substance 
usually  occurs  under  three  forms — ^namely,  (1.)  Simple  hypertrophy^ 
when  th^  cavities  retain  their  relative  capacities  to  each  other, 
although  the  walls  are  increased  in  thickness  ;  (2.)  Eccentric  hyper- 
trophy^ when  the  cavities  enlarge  or  dilate,  and  the  muscular  walls 
thicken — commonly  known  as  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  ;  (3.)  When 
the  walls  thicken  at  the  expense  of  the  capacity  of  the  cavities — 
known  as  concentric  hypertrophy.  The  existence  of  this  last  form  of 
hypertrophy  is  now  disbelievea,  except  as  a  conffenital  malforma- 
tion. Cruveilhier,  and  more  recently  Dr.  Budd,  nave  proved  that 
no  such  form  of  hypertrophy  exists  as  a  result  of  disease. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart  implies  that  the  capacity  of  its  cavities  is 
increased  disproportionately  to  the  thickness  of  their  walls.  It 
occurs  in  three  forms — namely,  (1.)  When  dilatation  predominates 
over  hypertrophy  ;  (2.)  Simple  dilatation^  where  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
is  normal ;  (3.)  IXlatation  where  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  attenuated, 
or  thinner  than  normal. 

Poetically,  therefore,  the  physician  has  principally  to  deal  with 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of — (1.)  Simple  hypertrophy ;  (2.)  Hy- 
pertropny  with  dilatation  of  one  or  more  of  the  cavities ;  and  (3.)  Simple 
dilatation  with  or  without  attenuation  of  the  walls  of  the  cavities. 
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The  following  table  (compiled  from  Dr.  Walehe's  treatise)  exhibits 
sufficiently  the  main  points  in  the  symptoms  of  these  forms  of  dis- 
ease for  the  purposes  of  comparative  diagnosis : 


Table  Contrasting  the  Main  Symptoms  of  the  Forms  of 

Hypertbophy  and  Dilatation. 

A, — General  Physical  Signs. 


simple  Hjpertrophj. 


Arching  of  th«  prtMordiftl 
region,  with  widening  And 
balging  of  the  left  intereoetal 
•pMes  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh . 

Impulse  inoreaeed  in  extent 
to  the  left  of  the  Bternnm. 


Mazimam    impression   felt 
below  and  aboat  the  left  nip 
pie. 


Hearths  impalse  slow  and 
hearing,  as  if  pressing  stead- 
ily against  an  obstacle — in 
rhythm  regalar,  in  force  nn- 
equal. 


Superficial  and  deep.seated 
dulness  aagmented  in  aren, 
bat  its  shape  retaining  the 
triangttlar  form. 


Sjmptomii  i^apernddf^d  to  eoasti- 

tote  Hypertrophy  with 

DiUUtion. 


Extent  of  Tisible  impalse 
much  greater  ;  pulse  may  be 
felt  in  the  back,  and  its  char- 
acter is  less  heaving,  sharper, 
and  more  knocking,  than  in 
simple  hypertrophy. 

Point  of  the  apex  beat  car- 
ried downwards  and  oatwards 


General  Simple  IMlatatloo. 


No    prominence    of  eardiac 
region. 


Apex  beat  indistinctly  risible 
or  actually  invisible,  the  round- 
ed-off  form  of  the  heart  de- 
stroying the  apex  form. 


Impulse  conveys   an    undu- 
latory  sensation  to  the  hand, 


beyond  the  line  of  the  nipple,  and  feeble  in  proportion  to  the 
so  as  to  reach  the  seventh  in-  purity  of  the  dilatation. 


terspace. 

Force  increased,  so  as 
shake  the  head  or  trunk 
the  patient,  or  the  bed 
which  he  lies. 


to 
of 
on 


Force  of  successive  beata  is 
unequal. 


First  touiid  is  dull,  muf- 
fled, prolonged,  and  weak- 
ened, almost  to  extinction, 
directly  over  the  ventricle. 


Sscond  sound  full  and 
clanging,  pust-stfstolie  silence 
shortened. 

Mitral  regurgitant  murmur, 
as  a  clinical  fact,  exists  at 
one  time  and  disappears  at 
another. 


Rhythm  irregular,  to  a  slight 
or  to  the  very  higheiit  degree. 

The    hand    applied    to    the 
region   where   the    impulse    is 
I  felt  does  not  feel  the  beat  al- 
ways strike  at  the  same  place. 
The  dulness  tends  to  assume      Intensity  of  superficial  per- 
a  square  form  in  place  of  a  tri-  cussion  dulness  not  increased  : 
angular  one,    and   may    reach  and    in    cases    of    attenuated 
from  the  second  interspace  to  walls  of  the  hearths  cavities, 
the  eighth   rib,    and  from   an  the   resistance   is  less  marked 
inch  and  a  half  to  the  right  of  than  in  health.     General  areas 
the  sternum  to  three  inches,  or  of  dulness  widened, 
even  more,  outside  the  vertical 
line  of  the  nipple.     It  may  be 
detected  in  the  back.  i 

Sounds  gain  greatly  in  loud- j  First  »ound  short,  abrupt, 
ness  and  extent  of  transmis-  and  unnaturally  clear  at  the 
sion,  especially  if  the  valves  apex  and  base,  appears  near 
are  not  thickened.  the  surface,  and  its  maximum 

point  of  expression  is  slightly 
'lowered. 

I     Second  sound   not  specially 

iaffected.     Upon  the  quality  of 

the  heart's  texture,  as  regards 

In    consequence   of   the    al-  softness  or  flabbiness,  will  de- 

tered  direction  of  the  orifice  of  pend  the  extent  to  which  the 

the   aorta  to  the  cavity  of  the  sounds  are  transmitted.    Intra- 

ventricle,  a  systolic  basic  mur-  cardiac  murmur  always  regvrg 

mur  may  be  generated.  itant. 
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B. — Oeneral  Functional  Symptoms. 


BImpU  Hypertrophy. 


Btrength  animpiured.  Power 
of  wAlkiog  or  of  asoeoding  a 
bill  diminished,  on  aoooant  of 
djfpnoM  iodaced  by  the  effort 
Face  florid. 


CoDstipation  habit  aal. 


Dyspnoea  oocasional. 
[Oieeasionally  bsBmoptysis.  ]* 


Radial  palse  fall,  strong, 
flnn,  tense,  resisting,  and  pro- 
longed, witboat  jerk  or  tbrilL 


Pain  rare. 

Rarely,  and  never  rapidly, 
the  direct  oaase  of  death. 


Symptomii  luperadded  to  oonsti- 

tiite  Hypertrophy  with 

Dilatation. 


Strength    tends    to    become 
impaired. 


Pnrpleness  and  lividity  great 
in  proportion  to  the  Talvular 
or  pulmonary  obstruction. 


General  Simple  Dilatation. 


Paroxysmal  attacks  of  dysp- 
noea. 


Falness  of  pulse  continues, 
but  strength  and  power  of  re- 
sistance lost. 


Pain  not  uncommon. 

Indirectly,  and  more  or  less 
rapidly,  leads  to  a  fatal  issue. 


Strength  falls,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  habitually  irritable  and 
melancholy. 

Lividity  and  mottling  of  the 
face  prevails,  and  of  the  lower 
extremities  generally,  with 
chilliness  of  surface.  Softly 
pitting  anasarca  spreads  from 
the  feet  to  the  abdomen,  ex- 
ternal genitals,  thorax,  face, 
and  neck.  Ascites  follows  ana- 
sarca. 

Bowels  habitually  consti- 
pated or  alternately  relaxed — 
discharges  dark. 

Dyspnoea,  sometimes  called 
cardiac  asthma,'  becomes  com- 
plete and  habitual,  with  asth- 
matic paroxysms,  in  which  the 
cough  is  dry,  harassing,  and 
convulsive.  Expectoration  ser- 
ous, sometimes  streaked  with 
blood. 

Pulse  small  and  feeble,  and 
abnormally  late  in  time  after 
the  ventricular  systole.  It  may 
be  regular,  or  narrow,  feeble, 
fluttering,  and  irregular. 

Palpitation  and  cardiac  un- 
easiness most  distressing. 

Faintness  occurs  from  time 
to  time,  and  may  lapse  into 
syncope  and  sudden  death. 


[Prognosis. — Although  cardiac  hypertrophy,  when  it  has  reached  a 
high  degree,  does  not  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  cure,  still  much  may  be 
done  to  alleviate  its  symptoms,  and,  perhaps,  arrest  further  growth.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  necessarily  involve  the  occurrence  of  secondary  and  fatal 
affections.  Dr.  Da  Costa,  writing  in  reference  to  his  army  experience, 
says :  I  did  not  see  a  death  from  it,  directly  or  indirectly.  Yet  I  think 
I  hare  seen  enlarged  hearts  decrease.  I  found  the  complaint  amenable 
to  treatment  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  excellent  health  was  enjoyed  by 
those  who,  after  the  force  of  the  action  was  reduced  by  treatment,  lived 
regularly  and  did  no  laborious  work  (L  c,  p.  375).] 

Treatment. — The  symptoms  of  simple  hypertrophy  may,  in  the 
majoritv  of  cases,  be  greatly  mitigated  by  such  means  as  tend  to 
tranquillize  the  action  of  the  heart.  This  end  may  be  best  accom- 
plished by  occasional  very  moderate  cuppings  or  leeching  over  the 

*  [Dr.  Da  Costa  bus  noticed  that  spitting  of  blood,  so  rare  in  cusea  of  cardiac  hy- 
pertrophy in  civil  life,  is  not  infrequent  amongst  soldiers  with  that  disease.  In  most 
U  makes  its  first  appearance  after  excessive  exercise,  as  a  forced  march,  or  after  battle. 
It  may,  or  may  not,  be  associated  with  a  scorbutic  taint. —  U.  S.  San,  Com.  Med.  Mem,^ 
p.  872.] 
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prfficordial  region.  *  No  known  druff  possesses  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  growth  of  the  heart.  Saline  and  aloetic  purgatives  aid 
the  calmative  influence  of  the  local  abstraction  of  blood.  Diuretics 
are  useful  independently  of  the  existence  of  dropsy;  and  direct 
sedatives  of  the  heart's  action  are  indicated  throughout,  such  as 
hydrocyanic  acidy  acetate  of  lead^  digitalis^^  and  belladonna  ;  but  of  all 
medicines  of  this  class  Dr.  Walshe  considers  aconite  the  best,  in  the 
form  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  given  in  doses  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain. 
In  repeating  the  doses,  the  effects  must  be  watched,  while  they 
relieve  the  painful  sensations  and  disquietude  about  the  heart. 

[Dr.  Da  Oosta  says :  Nothing  answered  as  well,  as  universally  well,  as 
aconite.  But  I  had  to  learn,  to  be  successful  with  it,  it  must  be  given  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  what  it  has  hitherto  been  and  still  generally  is. 
It  must  be  persevered  in  for  months ;  my  general  plan  was  to  administer 
one  or  two  drops  of  a  good  tincture  twice  or  three  times  daily,  and  to  ffo 
on  without  increasing  or  decreasing  the  dose  until  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  had  become  decidedly  softer ;  at  the  same  time,  usually,  the  poise 
was  lessened  in  frequency.  Then  the  medicine  was  kept  up  in  varying 
doses,  always  watching  whether  or  not  it  produced  the  desired  effect,  or 
acted  too  much.  And  what,  fearing  its  activity  as  a  sedative,  I  com- 
menced hesitatingly  and  doubtingly,  I  soon  was  taught  to  use  fearlessly 
and  sanguinely.  I  am  cei*tain,  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  thus  em- 
ployed, the  remedy  prevented  the  further  growth  of  the  heart.  I  think 
that  in  some  it  lessened  the  already  existing  bulk  of  the  organ  {L  c,  p. 
378).  The  writer  can  add  his  confirmatory  testimony  to  aconite  used  in 
this  manner  in  simple  cardiac  hypertrophy,  along  with  proper  means  to 
lessen  the  work,  and  distention,  of  the  heart.] 

If  ansemia  prevails,  animal  food  should  be  permitted ;  and  the 
more  soluble  and  less  astringent  preparations  of  iron  should  also 
be  ffiven.  Fluids  must  be  taken  in  small  quantities ;  and  alcoholic 
fluids  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  entirely  avoided.  Months  and  even 
years  of  treatment  may  be  required  to  produce  any  impression  on 
the  disease. 

Like  hypertrophy^  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  not  removable  by 
treatment,  but  judiciously  directed  remedial  measures  may  render 
the  condition  bearable,  and  even  for  a  time  unappreciated  by  the 
patient.  To  improve  the  tone  of  the  muscle  and  strengthen  the 
action  of  the  heart,  without  exciting  its  irritability,  are  the  objects 
to  be  aimed  at  in  the  management  of  the  case.  The  groundwork 
of  medicinal  remedies  consists  in  the  administration  of  general 
tonics  in  the  form  of  bitters^  mineral  acids^  and  preparations  of  iron. 
Belladonna  maybe  employed  to  tranquillize  undue  excitement  with 
greater  safety  than  any  other  sedative  remedy.  Sedatives,  as  a 
rule,  are  unsafe,  and  require  the  utmost  caution  in  their  use.  Due 
action  from  the  bowels  must  be  daily  obtained,  to  accomplish 
which  the  aloetic  medicines  are  the  best,  aided  by  the  gentle  action 
of  an  occasional  mercurial  aperient. 

The  diet  should  be  nourishing  without  being  exciting  ;  and  may 
include  animal  food,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  light  beer  or 
wine  in  small  quantities  to  dinner. 
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When  dropsy  appears,  diuretics  yield  most  relief  in  the  form  of 
acetate,  nitrate j  ioaide,  and  bitartrate  of  potass,  nitric  ether ,  compound 
tincture  of  iodine,  the  infusion  and  spirits  of  juniper,  or  pin,  may  all 
be  employed  in  successive  changes,  and  variously  combined.  Occa- 
sional small  doses  of  blue  pill  and  squill,  at  bedtime,  will  facilitate 
their  action  generally  ;  and  so  will  cupping  over  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  if  symptoms  of  congestion  of  these  organs  prevail. 

Hydragoeiie  cathartics  also  aid  the  diuretics  in  subduing  the 
dropsical  effusions,  in  the  form  of  elaterium,  gamboge,  bitartrate  of 
potass,  and  the  compound  jalap  powder. 

Dr.  Walshe,  whose  mode  of  treatment  has  been  here  described 
shortly,  prescribes  the  following  formula  for  the  administration  of 
daterium : 

B.  Extract.  Elaterii,  gr.  i — gr.  i  ;  Extract.  Creasotonis,  gr.  j  ;  Extract. 
Hyoscyam,  gr.  ij  ;  misce,  fiat  puula. 


(CARDIAC)  ATROPHY. 

Latin  Eq.,  Atrophia;  Fbinch  £q.,  Airophie;  German  £q.,  Airophie;  Italian 

£q.,  Atrofia. 

Saflnition. — An  abnormal  waiting  and  loss  of  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart. 

Pathology — Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  condition 
with  rigid  contraction  of  the  substance  of  the  ventricle  diminishing 
its  cavity  ;  and,  except  as  a  congenital  malformation,  its  idiopathic 
occurrence  is  not  beheved  in. 

The  walls  of  the  heart  may  be  atrophied  instead  of  being  hyper- 
trophied,  so  that  this  organ  has  been  found  to  weigh  in  one  case 
only  four  ounces  two  scruples,  instead  of  nine  and  a  half  ounces, 
while  the  thickness  of  its  parietes  was  reduced  to  little  more  than 
a  thin  membrane.  This  atrophy  may  be  general  or  partial.  In 
some  cases  the  atrophy  takes  place  without  an  v  notable  alteration 
of  the  capacity  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart.  Ihis  is  termed  simple 
atrophy  of  the  heart.  More  commonly,  however,  when  the  walls  are 
thinned,  the  chambers  of  the  heart  are  enlarged,  and  this  is  termed 
eccentric  atrophy.  Again,  the  whole  heart  may  be  atrophied  and 
reduced  in  size,  as  is  often  seen  in  phthisis.  Thus,  Bouillaud  gives 
the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  sixty-one,  whose  heart  was  no  bigger  than 
that  of  a  child  twelve  years  old ;  and  Burns  gives  the  case  of  an 
adult  whose  heart  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  new-born  infant.  This 
form  has  been  termed  concentric  atrophy. 

Dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  exist  both  when  the 
substance  of  the  heart  is  hypertrophied  and  atrophied ;  but  it  may 
also  exist  when  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  of  their  natural  thickness. 
In  any  case  the  dilatation  may  be  partial  or  general.  I*artial  dila- 
tation of  the  heart  sometimes  presents  many  curious  phenomena : 
thus,  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  have  been  seen  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts ;  or,  as  Laennec  has  described  it,  into  a  sort  of 
hour-glass  contraction* 
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In  other  cases  this  partial  dilatation  is  perfectly  aneurismal.  Cor- 
visart  gives  the  case  of  a  young  negro  who  died  suffocated,  and  in 
whom  the  superior  and  lateral  part  of  the  left  ventricle  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  tumor  almost  as  big  as  the  heart  itself.  The  inner 
surface  of  this  tumor  contained  many  concentric  layers  of  lymnh, 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  an  aneurismal  sac.  The  cavity  of  this 
tumor  communicated,  by  means  of  a  small  opening,  with  that  of  the 
ventricle.  Laennec  mentions  two  cases  in  which  a  tumor  of  a  glob- 
ular form,  and  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  was  situated  at  the  point  of 
the  left  ventricle,  and  communicated  with  the  ventricle  by  an  open- 
ing an  inch  in  diameter.  In  these  cases  the  left  side  of  the  walls  of 
the  sac  presented  a  continuation  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart, 
while  on  the  rigjht  side  they  appeared  formed  by  the  two  pericar- 
dia. Laennec  thinks  that  these  aneurismal  tumors  are  formed  by 
ulceration  of  the  internal  walls  of  the  ventricle,  as  in  false  aneurism 
of  the  arteries  ;  others,  that  it  is  owing  to  a  separation  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  and  the  protrusion  of  the  inner  pericardium. 

Hydatids  or  Echinococcus  cysts  have  been  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  beneath  the  inner  membrane.  Dupuytren  found  hydatids  in 
the  thickness  of  the  right  auricle,  forming  a  tumor  projecting  into 
the  cavity  as  large  as  the  heart  itself.  Morgagni  round  in  an  old 
man — who  had  in  no  degree  suffered  from  palpitation,  syncope,  or 
irregularity  of  pulse,  but  had  died  of  acute  disease — a  cyst  the  size 
of  a  cherry  in  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle.  Such  parasitic  cysts 
abound  in  sheep  and  oxen. 

Symptoms  of  Myocarditis,  Hypertrophy,  and  Atrophy. — Few  authors 
have  met  with  a  case  of  myocarditis,  unless  complicated  with  peri- 
carditis, and  no  distinction  has  hitherto  been  observed  between  the 
symptoms  of  these  two  diseases.  Corvisart  says  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  these  affections.  M.  Laennec  affords  us  no  as- 
sistance in  this  dilemma,  for  he  considered  that  no  incontestable 
example  of  carditis  existed ;  while  Bouillaud  says  he  knows  of  no 
symptom  which  is  esjiecially  characteristic  of  carditis  (Fuller). 

The  symptoms  of  ramoUissement  of  the  heart  are, — a  feebler  im- 

S^ulse,  a  slower  beat,  and  greater  dulness  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart, 
^atients  suffering  from  this  affection  are  usually  hypochondriacal, 
liable  to  palpitation  on  the  least  exertion,  and  often  die  from  the 
ventricle  rupturing. 

The  symptoms  of  induration  of  the  heart  are, — a  stronger  impulse 
and  louder  sound  than  usual.  This  class  of  patients  is  greatly  sub- 
ject to  angina  pectoris. 

The  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  are  local  and  general. 
The  local  symptoms  are, — a  more  powerful  impulsion,  a  \\4der  range 
of  action,  and  some  change  in  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  There  is 
also  a  greater  extent  of  dulness  of  sound  in  the  cardiac  region,  and 
sometimes  a  bulging  out  of  the  left  side. 

The  increased  impulsion  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  thickening  ot  the  walls.  Thus,  in  slight  cases, 
it  is  only  sensible  to  the  hand,  while  in  others  the  heart  ''  knocks 
against  the  ribs,"  and  even  raises  the  head  of  the  auscultator.  Tliis 
greater  imjpulse  not  only  often  causes  a  vibration  of  the  prcccordial 
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region,  but  even  shakes  the  whole  of  the  chest.  Besides  being  sen- 
sible to  the  touch,  the  abnormal  action  of  the  heart  in  these  cases 
is  often  sensible  to  sight,  each  contraction  agitating  the  patient's 
dress,  and  sometimes  even  moving  the  bed-clothes.  The  point  of 
the  heart  deviates  more  to  the  left,  and  its  motions  may  be  some- 
times traced  from  the  second  or  third  rib  as  low  as  the  sixth  or 
seventh  intercostal  space. 

The  increased  thicKness  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  is  evidently  un- 
favorable to  the  transmission  of  sound ;  and  in  simple  hypertrophy 
without  enlargement  of  the  cavity,  the  natural  sounds  will  be  duller 
than  in  the  normal  state ;  and  if  the  hypertrophy  be  concentric,  or 
with  smaller  cavities,  the  natural  sounds  will  be  scarcely  heard. 
When,  however,  the  cavities  are  enlarged,  as  in  eccentric  hyper- 
trophy, the  sounds  are  often  clear,  full,  and  even  much  louder  than 
natural. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  the  impulse  is  stronger  im- 
mediately under  the  inferior  portion  of  the  sternum  than  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  Lavoisi  laid  it  down  as  a  sign  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle  that  there  is  swelling  of  the  jugular 
veins,  which  pulsate  synchronously  with  the  carotids.  Corvisart 
repudiated  this  symptom ;  but  Laennec  found  it  in  every  case  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  In  general,  this  pulsation  is 
limited  to  the  inferior  parts  of  the  jugular  veins,  but  in  other  in- 
stances it  has  been  seen  to  extend  to  the  superficial  veins  of  the  arm. 
He  regards  this  symptom,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  best  diagnostic 
signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  estimating  the  general  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
our  knowledge  of  the  infiuence  ot  the  left  ventricle  over  the  arteries 
would  lead  tne  inference,  a  priori^  to  softening  of  the  brain ;  that 
one  of  the  eftects  would  be  a  disposition  to  congestion  and  to  hemor- 
rhage ;  and  that  apoplexy,  haemoptysis,  and  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels  would  often  result.  It  appears,  according  to  Bouillaud,  that 
out  of  fifty-four  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  eleven,  or  one- 
fifth,  were  attacked  by  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  ramollissement  of 
the  central  ganglia  of  the  brain.  Many  suiter  from  pulmonary  hem- 
orrhage, while  a  few  sutler  from  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  In- 
deed, on  opening  bodies  that  have  died  of  this  disease  of  the  heart, 
the  abdominal  viscera  and  mesenteric  veins  are  found  loaded  with 
blood.  The  conjunction  of  hypertrophied  heart  is  very  common  in 
Bright's  disease.  Besides  these  concomitants,  a  pouchy  or  other- 
wise diseased  state  of  the  aorta  often  coexists  with  hypertrophied 
heart — the  diseased  aorta  being  caused  by  the  abnormal  power  of 
the  heart ;  or  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  results  from  a  supple- 
mental force  being  necessary  to  compensate  the  functional  incapacity 
of  a  diseased  aorta.  Many  persons  afl^ected  with  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  suffer  severely  from  angin/i  pectoris^  with  palpitation. 

The  symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  are  also  local  and  general. 
The  local  symptoms  are, — a  feeble  impulse  of  the  heart,  while  its 
sounds  are  louder,  clearer,  and  more  distinct  than  in  health,  the 
intensity  of  sound  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  atrophied 
state  of  the  walls,  combined  with  increase  of  size  of  the  chambers  of 
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the  heart.  The  general  aymptoms  are, — filowness  of  the  pulse,  oc- 
casional palpitation,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  tendency  to  dropy. 

Diagnosis ^The  difterential  diagnostic  symptoms  of  myocarditis, 

of  ramoUissement,  and  of  induration  of  the  neart,  ar^  imperfectly 
known.  On  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  and  of  enlargement  of  its  cnambers,  are  so  striking  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mistaKe  them;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
are  often  latent,  unle^s  aroused  by  some  mental  emotion  or  sharp 
exercise — ^a  fact  necessary  to  be  remembered  in  the  examination  of 
recruits,  or  of  lives  for  insurance  offices. 

Prognosis It  is  probable  that  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  may  exist,  and  may  be  recovered  from  ;  but  if  any 
morbid  product  forms  in  its  substance,  the  prognosis  is  eventually 
an  unfavorable  one.  RamoUissement,  as  well  as  induration  of  the 
heart,  from  the  tendency  to  rupture  in  the  one  case  and  to  ossifica- 
tion in  the  other,  if  they  can  be  determined  to  exist,  are  always  of 
grave  prognosis,  although  the  patient,  perhaps,  may  survive  many 
years.  Hypertrophy,  atrophy,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart,  are  per- 
haps compatible  with  healtn  till  dropsy  or  hemorrhage  takes  place, 
when  the  conjoint  diseases  are  either  most  difficult  of  cure  or  fatal 
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Definition. — A  change  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  hearty  which 
results  in  the  elements  of  the  muscular  Jibres  being  replaced  by  molecular 
particles^  chiefly  fatty  or  fibrinous  {fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration).  The 
change  tends  to  sudden  death  by  rupture  of  the  hearty  or  by  syncope. 

Pathology  and  Symptoms  of  Cardiac  Degeneration. — Microscopic  ob- 
servation has  revealed  certain  remarkable  changes,  of  the  nature 
of  degeneration  (see  vol.  i,  p.  118),  in  the  heart,  as  well  as  in  other 
organs,  of  slow  and  insidious  development,  most  difficult  to  detect 
during  life,  hitherto  unassailed  by  any  remedy,  productive  of  most 
fatal  consequences,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  demise  of  many  distinguished  men.  It  has  especially 
cut  off  the  hard-working;  men  of  the  intellectual  class — e.  ^.,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  ("halmers,  and  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  Edinburgh;  Dr. 
Pereira,  of  London ;  and  very  recently  8ir  Cresswell  Cress  well  and 
Sir  Frederick  Slade.  Improved  means  of  diagnosis  have  taught  us 
to  anticipate  such  a  termination  to  many  cardiac  affections  with 
which  we  are  every  day  familiar ;  and  in  convalescence  from  severe 
injury,  or  under  chloroform,  sudden  death  is  extremely  apt  to  super- 
vene by  syncope,  in  cases  where  the  heart  has  undergone  the  degen- 
erations about  to  be  described. 

At  least  two  varieties  of  fatty  disease  of  the  heart  have  been 
recognized.  In  the  one  form  the  fat,  composed  of  oil  in  nucleated 
cells — the  ordinary  fat-cells — grows  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  be- 
tween its  muscular  fasciculi  and  the  reflected  pericardium,  especially 
at  the  junction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  along  the  trunk  of 
the  coronarv  veins,  at  the  edges  of  the  ventricles,  at  the  apex,  and 
at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery.     The  right 
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ventricle  is  often  almost  entirely  covered  with  fat.  This  form  of 
fat  accumulation  is  not  degeneration ;  but  it  so  gradually  encroaches 
on  and  insinuates  itself  between  the  muscular  fibres,  that  it  con- 
ceals, impoverishes,  and  ultimately  causes  them  to  waste,  so  that 
the  muscular  walls  become  thin,  especially  towards  the  apex  and 
over  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle.  In  these  parts  the  fibrous 
structure  almost  disappears,  and  the  columnce  camece  appear  to 
spring  altogether  from  tne  endo-pericardium.  In  this  form  of  fatty 
heart  the  muscular  fibres  may  remain  healthy,  although  they  some- 
times eventually  degenerate. 

In  the  other  form  of  fatty  heart  a  degeneration  of  the  fibre  ensues. 
Its  muscular  element  disappears,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  fat  in  a 
molecular  form,  and  minute  oil-globules  ultimately  come  to  fill  the 
sheaths  which  previously  contained  muscular  fibre.  But  it  is  now 
observed  that  various  forms  of  degeneration  are  capable  of  micro- 
scopic demonstration  in  the  minute  fibrillee  of  the  heart's  substance, 
the  result  of  decay  or  disintegration. 

The  recognition  of  fatty  acfgeneration  in  the  niinute  tissue  of 
voluntaiT  muscle  led  to  the  observation  of  analogous  changes  in  the 
tissue  of  the  heart  by  Corvisart  and  Laennec.  In  Scotland  the 
younger  Duncan,  Cheyne,  and  Adams  were  amongst  the  earliest 
observers ;  but  the  subject  has  been  mainly  elucidated  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Smith,  Stokes,  Andral,  Rokitansky ,  Hasse,  Paget,  Ormerod, 
Quain,  Begbie  the  elder,  and  Handfield  Jones.  Considerable  variety 
of  opinion  prevails  amongst  these  observers  regarding  the  nature 
and  the  sequence  of  phenomena  associated  with  this  oegeneration : 
and  especially  as  to  the  symptoms  diagnostic  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart,  by  which  its  existence  may  be  inferred  during  life. 

I  have  made  an  analysis  of  twenty-nine  cases  of  sudden  death 
associated  with  such  a  lesion,  the  histories  of  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  first  ten  years'  "  Records  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Pathological  Society  of  London  "  {Med.-Chir,  Review^  1858,  p.  429). 
The  results  of  this  analysis  are  incorporated  in  the  following  ac- 
count, illustrative  of  the  pathology  of  this  formidable  disease : 

Age. — Of  the  twentv-nine  cases  sixteen  were  females  and  thirteen 
were  males,  in  all  ranks  and  social  conditions  of  life.  The  average 
age  of  the  females  wa^  forty-six  years,  and  the  average  age  of  the 
males  was  fifty-tico.  The  youngest  patient  was  a  male  infant  six 
months  old ;  while  the  oldest  male  and  the  oldest  female  appear 
eafch  to  have  been  seventy-six  years  of  age.  The  youngest  female 
was  ten  years  of  age ;  and  the  youngest  male  (exclusive  of  the  infant) 
was  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age. 

In  the  female  a  tendency  to  the  degeneration  seems  to  have  been 
observed  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  in  the  male ;  but  between  the 
ages  of  fifty  and  eighty^  in  both  sexes,  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
have  occurred.  'Die  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers's  age  was  sixty-eight;  that 
of  Dr.  Abercrombie  was  sixty-five ;  that  of  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell 
was  seventy.  Among  eighty-three  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Quain, 
death  occurred  in  fourteen  between  the  ages  oi  fifty  and  sixty ;  in 
eighteen  between  sixty  and  seventy ;  and  in  fourteen  it  occurred 
between  seventy  and  eighty. 
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The  aeneral  health  and  condition  of  the  patients  previous  to  their 
fatal  lUness  has  been  variously  described.  In  eight  of  the  cases 
recorded  in  the  Society's  Transactions  the  previous  health  is  de- 
scribed as  delicate,  weak,  nervous,  or  reduced  by  previous  illness, 
such  as  miscarriaffe,  menorrhagia,  hemorrhoids.  The  patients  who 
are  thus  described  were  of  short  stature,  thin,  and  spare  make. 
Eight  other  cases  are  described  as  strong,  stout,  fat,  muscular,  or 
hearty.  Of  these  some  were  of  sedentary  habits,  unaccustomed  to 
active  employment,  but  temperate  in  habit.  Others  had  suffered 
from  slight  attacks,  such  as  of  bronchitis,  "  liver  complaints,"  "  spas- 
modic pains  of  the  stomach."  Some  are  described  as  anaemic  and 
pale,  although  at  the  same  time  stout  and  well-grown. 

A  third  class  of  cases  had  suffered  more  or  less  severely  from 
previous  attacks  of  acute  diseases,  although  they  had  recovered 
from  them  to  some  extent.  One  had  suffered  from  occasional  head- 
ache, with  seizures  of  an  apoplectic-like  nature  after  fifty-five  years 
of  age.  A  similar  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Fuller  {Diseases  of  the  Chesty 
p.  602).  Another  had  been  thirty  years  in  India,  exposed  to  malaria, 
and  had  suffered  from  frequent  attacks  of  intermittent  fever.  A 
boy,  aged  ten,  had  fever  at  the  age  of  four  years,  afterwards  chorea, 
and  subsequently  scarlatina  and  rheumatism  five  months  before 
death.  Mental  anxiety  and  domestic  distress,  inducing  great  irri- 
tability and  nervousness,  were  the  antecedents  of  two  other  fatal 
cases ;  and  five  other  cases  are  described  as  having  to  all  appearance 
enjoyed  excellent  health. 

I)r.  Begbie,  senior,  in  a  most  interesting  conmiunication  to  the 
Medico-Cnirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh  (January  15, 1851J,  relates 
some  passages  m  the  lives  and  deaths  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cnalmers, 
and  of  Dr.  Abererombie,  which  bear  on  the  previous  general  health 
of  these  two  distinguished  men.  Of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cnalmers  he  re- 
lates, that  "to  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  and  of  wondrous 
energy,  he  united  a  hale  and  vigorous,  a  manly  and  robust  frame. 
He  spared  no  exertion,  either  mental  or  physical,  in  carrying  out 
the  great  object  of  his  life.  lie  was  hardly  ever  incai)acitated  by 
infirmity  or  loss  of  health  in  prosecuting  his  enterprise;  and  from 
early  manhood  to  green  old  age,  even  up  to  his  latest  hour,  he 
toiled  and  spent  his  energies  and  strength." 

These  things  Dr.  Begbie  mentions,  "to  show  that  the  fatal 
disease  which  lurked  within,  which  was  progressive  in  its  nature, 
and  probably  of  lon^  standing,  could  neither  have  produced  serious 
uneasiness  nor  proclaimed  its  presence  by  any  unequivocal  signs," 
But  it  is  related  that,  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  Dr.  Chalmers 
had  a  sudden  seizure  on  the  street,  of  what  proved  to  be  a  serious 
and  alanning  illness.  He  lost  the  power  of  the  arm  and  leg  of  the 
right  side,  and  experienced  diminished  sensation  on  that  side.  His 
face  was  pale,  the  skin  cool,  the  pulse  soft  and  frequent.  After  a 
few  weeks  of  rest  and  quiet  he  completely  recovered,  and  returned 
as  vigorously  as  ever  to  his  professional  duties;  but  with  accumu- 
lating years  there  came  a  disposition  to  obesity;  and  with  the 
silver  gray  on  the  massive  forehead  came  also  the  pallid  and  some- 
what sickly  look  of  fading  health.     He  was  sometimes  sick  at  the 
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stomach  from  some  trivial  ailment  arising  from  indigestion ;  but  he 
was  never  faint,  nor  ever  swooned  away. 

Of  Dr.  Abercrombie  it  is  related  that  he  enjoyed,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  uninterrupted  health;  but  three  years  before  his 
death  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  loss  of  power  and  impaired  sen- 
sation over  the  left  side,  but  without  the  loss  of  consciousness  or 
any  aflPection  of  speech.  He  experienced  great  anxiety,  and  com- 
plained of  pnecordial  uneasiness  and  slight  headache.  He  sighed 
frequently,  and  had  a  cold  skin  and  pallid  countenance.  The  pulse 
was  frequent  and  small  at  first ;  but  after  a  while  it  subsided  in 
frequency  and  rose  in  strength.  Dr.  Abercrombie's  own  impression 
was  that  his  illness  was  paralysis,  connected  with  cerebral  disease. 
It  never  occurred  to  himself  or  his  medical  advisers  to  connect  the 
symptoms  with  deranged  circulation  arising  from  a  damaged  heart ; 
and  although  he  complained  of  prsecordial  uneasiness,  which  never 
amounted  to  actual  pain,  and  of  something  more  than  uneasiness  in 
the  left  arm  and  shoulder,  and  at  the  base  of  the  scapula,  yet  the 
circulation  was  regular,  though  feeble — a  feebleness  which  might 
have  been  accounted  for  by  the  active  depleting  measures  he  him- 
self employed,  and  the  scanty  fare  to  which  he  subjected  himself. 
Although  he  recovered  from  this  attack  he  continued  pallid  ;  and 
just  before  his  death  he  was  observed  to  be  breathless  on  ascending 
a  stair. 

In  the  cases  detailed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society^ 
cardiac  symptoms  occurred  sometimes  suddenly  after  exposure  to 
cold,  with  pain  in  the  chest,  shortness  of  breath,  and  palpitation. 
In  some  of  the  cases  associated  with  angina  pectoris  the  pain  was 
sometimes  excessive,  shooting  down  the  left  side  and  arm,  especialUy 
after  any  excitement.  In  other  cases  there  were  cardiac  symptoms^ 
consisting  of  a  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  or  ensiform  car- 
tilage betore  death,  associated  with  dyspnoea.  In  some  angina  pec- 
toris prevailed  for  many  years.  The  cardiac  aftection  in  several  in- 
stances betrayed  itself  by  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  general  debility,  a 
sense  of  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  desire  to  draw  a  deep  breath, 
the  breathing  being  sometimes  embarassed  and  aggravated  by  exer- 
tion. In  seventeen  out  of  twenty-nine  cases  death  was  sudden  and 
unexpected,  and  cardiac  disease  had  never  been  observed,  and  only 
in  one  case  suspected  to  be  present,  by  the  medical  attendant. 

In  most  instances  the  attacks  of  giddiness  and  apparent  coma 
are  due  to  syncope,  causing  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  consequent  on  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  Unlike 
what  haj^pens  in  cases  of  apoplexy  connected  with  hvpertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  and  excitement  of  the  arterial  circulation,  the  pa- 
tient when  attacked  is  pale,  has  a  feeble  pulse,  and  presents  more 
or  less  lividity  of  the  lips — Rvinptoms  which  may  serve  as  indications 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  diftonler  (Fuller). 

The  condition  of  the  pulse  having  been  observed  after  the  cessation 
of  an  acute  attack  of  disease,  in  twelve  cases  out  of  twenty-nine, 
which  afterwards  terminated  fatally,  it  was  noted  as  "  irregular  and 
unequal ;"  as  "  feeble,  rapid,  and  irregular  ;"  as  "  feeble  and  intcr- 
mittmg,  or  occasionally  so  every  eight  or  ten  beats ;"  as  "  large, 
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jerking,  and  compressible,  one  hundred  and  six  per  minute — after- 
wards a  hundred,  but  small,  jerking,  and  regular  to  the  last ;"  as 
"  small  and  feeble,  but  no  irregularity  or  intermission."  In  one  of 
the  cases  the  pulse  was  observed  for  two  years  and  a  half  previous 
to  death  to  be  irregular  and  uncertain  in  its  action — a  condition 
which  disappeared  during  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  but  which  reap- 
peared as  the  patient  recovered  from  the  bronchitic  attack — vary- 
ing from  seventy  to  eighty  in  a  minute.  In  other  cases,  where  its 
condition  had  been  lon^  noted,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  weak,  ir- 
regular, and  intermitting,  numbering  at  first  eighty^  becoming 
weaker,  often  intermitting,  and  more  slow  {sixty  to  seventy)  shortlv 
before  death,  or  small  and  feeble.  The  slowest  pulse  recorded  is 
fifty-five.  In  one  case  of  death  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
the  pulse  at  first  was  ninetv-four^  regular,  and  of  average  firmness : 
subsequently,  under  its  influence,  it  was  accelerated,  and  suddenly 
began  to  get  smaller,  weaker,  and  imperceptible.  In  extreme  cases 
the  pulse  may  fall  as  low  as  twenty-six  or  thirty  in  a  minute,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  certain  systoles  of  the  heart  to  communicate  a 
pulsation  to  the  radial  artery,  the  heart  itself  beating  at  the  rate 
of  fifty-six  or  sixty  in  a  minute  (Fuller,  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  Gaird- 

NER). 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  have  been  observed  to  be  modified.  In 
one  case  "  a  loud  bellows  murmur  "  was  heard  all  over  the  chest ; 
death  followed  after  complete  destruction  of  the  mitral  valve  by 
rupture.  In  another  case  there  was  extensive  dulness  over  the 
heart,  and  a  loud  belUows  murmur  with  the  first  sound  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  edges  of  the  mitral  valve  were  fringed  with  bead-like  vege- 
tations. In  a  third  case  a  diastolic  bruit  existed  in  the  region  of  tne 
aortic  valves,  the  heart's  action  ultimately  becoming  tumultuous, 
and  the  sounds  obscured,  attended  with  a  rolling  action  four  days 
before  death.  In  this  case  a  band  of  lymph  was  found  extending 
across  the  aortic  orifice,  with  irregular  vegetation  over  the  sigmoid 
valves,  while  at  the  opening  of  the  coronary  artery  a  false  aneurism 
opened  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  a  fourth 
case  the  systole  was  attended  with  a  loud  and  prolonged  bruit^ 
loudest  over  the  mitral  valve,  followed  by  a  distinct  natural  second 
sound,  to  which  succeeded  a  remarkably  prolonged  interval  of  rest, 
and  the  rhythm  was  frequently  irregular.  Associated  with  these 
sounds  was  some  thickening  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  especially  a 
peculiar  degeneration  into  fibrinous  matter  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance towards  the  base  of  the  heart.  In  a  fifth  case  the  area  of 
the  precordial  dulness  was  less  than  natural,  and  there  was  a  systolic 
endocardial  grating  niunnur,  with  feeble  impulse,  and  the  mitral 
valve  thickened. 

In  four  only  out  of  the  twenty-nine  capes  were  the  cardiac  sounds 
so  modified  that  (in  the  absence  of  valvular  disease)  the  cause  of 
the  modification  was  ascribed  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  heart.  In  one  of  these  eases  the  impulse  and 
sounds  of  the  heart  were  observed  to  have  been  feeble  six  weeks 
before  death.  In  the  second  case  the  impulse  was  noted  to  have 
been  feeble  and  of  limited  extent,  the  second  sound  being  very  in- 
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diBtinct,  but  no  murmur.  In  the  third  case  the  heart's  action  was 
feeble  and  irregular,  the  sounds  being  weak  ;  and  in  a  fourth  case 
the  sounds  were  muffled,  but  no  bruit  existed. 

Other  symptoms  associated  with  this  remarkable  degenerescence 
and  formidable  disease  were, — ^in  some  cases  severe  vomitings  and 
faiutings,  or  a  peculiar  sinking  aod  sense  of  faintness,  with  profuse 
perspirations ;  paleness  and  Uviditv,  with  urgent  dyspnoea  for  some 
weeks  before  the  fatal  result ;  sudden  aggravation  of  cardiac  symp- 
toms, of  cough,  or  of  general  debility,  for  some  days  before  death. 
In  one  case  tnere  was  evidence  of  scurvy  or  of  purpura ;  and  thir- 
teen days  before  death  this  patient  became  unsteady  in  gait,  had 
impaired  vision,  with  a  vacant  countenance,  dilated  and  slug^sh 
pupils,  headache,  and  pains  round  the  orbits,  with  spectral  illu- 
sions, partial  blindness,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  bowels 
(Bristowe,  Path.  Society^s  Trans.^  vol.  v,  p.  93).  In  another  case 
the  general  symptoms  consisted  of  slight  dyspnoea,  with  evidence 
of  acute  rheumatism ;  and  four  days  before  death  dyspnoea  became 
urgent.  In  a  fourth  case,  for  four  years  previous  to  death,  sudden 
ana  severe  attacks  of  shortness  of  breath  were  observed  on  exer- 
tion. These  attacks  were  relieved  by  ether  and  ammonia^  but  they 
were  always  followed  by  faintness  and  exhaustion,  with  coldness 
and  lividity  of  the  face  and  extremities  (Quain,  Path.  Society^s 
Trans.  ^  vol.  iii,  p.  82).  In  the  fifth  case,  what  is  termed  "  bilious- 
ness "  was  troublesome,  with  a  sense  of  heaviness  and  oppression 
referred  to  the  sternum.  Two  months  before  death  there  was 
general  malaise^  numbness  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  with 
tingling  or  uneasy  sensations  over  the  surface  generally.  A  sixth 
case  sunered  from  attacks  of  headache  at  intervals  of  a  few  months, 
associated  with  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  and  darkness  of 
half  the  objects  seen.  Such  attacks  lasted  about  a  week,  attended 
with  loss  of  speech,  impairment  of  memory,  and  feebleness.  In 
three  cases,  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  are  recorded.  In  one  of 
these,  six  weeks  before  death,  the  attacks  became  so  violent  that 
the  patient  lived  in  constant  dread  of  pain,  which  was  of  a  most 
excruciating  kind,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  suftbcatiou.  Three 
days  before  death  he  attempted  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  in 
one  of  these  paroxysms ;  but  the  wound  was  very  superficial,  and 
healed.  A  convulsive  fit  continued  for  ten  minutes  two  hours  be- 
fore death. 

TTie  modes  of  death  may  be  described  as  follows: 

In  eleven  out  of  twenty-nine  cases  the  death  was  absolutelv  sud- 
den or  instantaneous:  two  were  comparatively  sudden  in  bed^  the  pa- 
tients having  been  previously  up  at  the  night  chair ;  three  patients 
were  found  lying  dead ;  and  in  three  a  death-struggle  existed  of 
from  three  to  Jive  minutes'  duration  ;  in  one  case  four  paroxysms  of 
rigor,  nausea,  and  ''  spasm  of  the  stomach,''  with  small  and  con- 
tracted pulse,  occurred  at  intervals  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
at  last  suddenly  proved  fatal ;  another  patient  died  in  a  paroxysm 
of  angina  pectoris ;  another  under  the  innuence  of  chloroform. 

Of  the  cases  of  absolutely  sudden  or  instantaneous  death,  nine 
died  from  rupture  or  laceration  of  some  part  of  the  texture  of  the 
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heart.  Such  was  the  mode  of  death  of  Dr.  Abercrombie :  a  rent 
half  an  inch  in  len^h  existed  in  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  left 
ventricle,  from  which  the  pericardium  was  suddenly  filled  with 
blood.  Such  cases  die  of  broken  hearts — ^literally,  not  fi^ra- 
tively.  Their  cords  are  either  torn  asunder,  or  the  fibres  ana  mi- 
nute vessels  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  are  lacerated.  In  one 
instance  there  was  sudden  rupture  of  the  mitral  valve.  In  five, 
the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle  was  ruptured,  two  at  the  upper 
and  posterior  part,  three  across  or  along  t)ie  anterior  wall,  and 
more  or  less  close  to  the  septum.  In  one  there  was  rupture  of  the 
septum  itself,  penetrating  the  right  ventricle. 

Death  by  syncope  is  another  usual  mode  of  death  in  such  cases. 
Thus  died  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  eminent  Scotch  divine.  It  is  a  mode 
of  death  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  convalescence  from  injury ;  and 
the  case  of  Dr.  Pereira,  who  died  while  convalescing  from  rupture 
of  the  tendo  Achillis^  and  of  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  who  died  while 
recovering  from  an  injured  patella,  might  suggest  the  necessity  of 
a  cardiac  examination  in  similar  cases,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
sufiicieutly  stimulating  diet,  and  wine,  if  previously  taken,  with  a 
careful  avoidance  of  such  circumstances  as  may  tend  to  svncope, 
in  handling  the  injured  parts  of  men  otherwise  healthy,  but  ad- 
vanced in  years. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Nature  of  the  Change  observed  in  the  Minute 
Tissue  of  the  Heart. — A  considerable  variety  of  description  under 
this  head  has  been  given,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Cases  in  which  there  is  an  interstitial  deposit^  exudation,  or  growth 
of  material,  thickening  or  indurating  the  substance  of  the  heart, 
and  in  which  the  new  material  and  the  sarcal  particles  within  the 
muscular  sarcolemma  alike  undergo  degeneration  (Risdon  Bennett, 
Bird,  Ogle,  Path,  Society  s  Trans.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  273,  276,  281).  In 
such  cases  there  was  evidence  of  previous  or  of  existing  pericarditis, 
and  sometimes  of  rheumatism ;  the  heart  was  hyiiertrophic,  increased 
in  weight,  and  the  tibrillfe  exhibited  undoubted  evidence  of  extreme 
brittleness  (Barlow,  Path.  Society  s  Irans.,  vol.  iv,  p.  71 ;  Bristowe, 
Peacock,  Cholmeley,  I.  c,  vol.  v,  pp.  84  and  102;  vol.  vi,  pp.  147 
and  148).  A  section  showed  the  muscular  substance  of  the  walls 
of  the  ventricle  to  ])e  increased  in  thickness,  encroached  upon,  and 
in  part  replaced  by  some  adve!ititious-f)roduct.  Towards  the  base, 
the  muscular  substance  gradually  disapi^eared  at  the  expense  of  its 
outer  part,  so  that  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from 
the  aortic  valves,  and  from  that  j)oint  upwards,  it  was  entirely 
wanting,  and  was  replaced  by  a  firm,  dense,  slightly  translucent 
fibrous  tissue,  which  extended  some  little  way  upwards  on  to  the 
aorta,  and  downwards  on  the  exterior  of  the  muscle,  gradually 
losing  itself  in  the  substance  of  the  pericardium. 

Several  masses  of  dejxmit  existed  in  the  muscular  substance,  of 
an  irregular  form,  opaque,  yellowish,  and  somewhat  firm.  This 
deposit  consisted  of  cell-elements,  fatty  ijarticles,  and  degenerate 
muscular  fibres.  The  cells  were  spherical,  and  varied  in  size  from 
f^'rtj^th  to  jjjjth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  verj' thin  walls, 
easily  broken  down,  and  containing  a  few  granules.     Some  larger 
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cells  showed  nuclei  in  their  interior ;  and  they  were  arranged  in 
lines,  SO  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  fibres.  This  deposit  was  con- 
sidered of  a  doubtful  nature  as  to  its  being  malignant,  tuberculous, 
concrete  pus,  or  fibrinous  deposit,  such  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
spleen.  This  latter  view  was  adopted  by  Dr.  R.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Dr.  Quain.  The  deposit  in  the  heart  resembled  a  simi- 
lar lesion  figured  by  the  late  bir  Robert  Carswell  in  the  fourth 
fasciculus  of  his  "  Morbid  Anatomy,"  plate  3  {Path.  Society* s  Trans. ^ 
vol.  iii,  p.  273).  In  some  cases  the  deposit  or  altered  part  appears 
to  be  circumscribed  by  a  boundary  line,  where  blood-globules  are 
abundantly  present;  and  had  the  process  of  softening  continued 
with  surrounding  vascular  activity,  "  a  circumscribed  abscess  must 
have  been  the  result ;  if  absorption  had  taken  place,  a  fibrous  de- 
generation would  have  been  left "  (Quain,  I.  e.,  p.  281).  The  simul- 
taneous occurrence  and  progress  of  both  these  forms  of  morbid  pro- 
cess has  also  been  observed  (Oqlb,  I.  c,  p.  282).  In  one  case,  where 
the  heart  weighed  twenty  ounces,  the  lesion  appeared  to  consist  of 
lymph  amongst  the  muscular  tissue,  which  lymph  becoming  con- 
verted into  more  condensed  fibroid  material,  compressed,  and  ulti- 
mately replaced,  the  muscular  substance  (Bristowe,  I.  c,  vol.  vi,  p. 
150). 

Dr.  Henry  Kennedy,  of  Dublin,  has  observed  that  enlarged  heart 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  natural  history  of  the  aftection 
(Ranking,  Mstrart^  vol.  xxx,  p.  93). 

2.  Cases  in  which  there  is  a  very  moderate  amount  of  degeneration 
of  tissue^  or  alteration  in  the  bvlk  of  the  hearty  but  in  which  the  func- 
tional disturbance  is  serious  in  the  extreme,  and  the  case  rapidly 
fatal  in  its  issue  (Williams,  I.  e.,  -vol.  ii,  p.  186). 

8.  Cases  in  ichich^  amongst  apparently  healthy  tissue^  a  'portion  of 
the  muscular  substance  has  underaone  degeneration — the  evidence  of 
degeneration  consisting  of  "  the  disappearance  of  the  cross-marking 
of  the  muscular  fibriUfe,"  and  "  the  fibres  being  filled  with  oleo- 
albuminous  or  fatty  granules."  The  coronary  artery  in  such  cases 
is  found  ossified  or  obstructed,  going  to  the  seat  of  degeneration 
(Quain,  L  c,  vol.  ii,  p.  188 ;  and  vol.  iii,  pp.  262,  270,  273).  In  the 
cas^  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  J.  II.  Bennett,  Professor  of 
Physiology,  of  Edinburgh  University,  made  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, and  reported  that  the  substance  of  the  heart  throughout 
consisted  of  fatty  granules.  The  muscular  fasciculi  could  scarcely 
be  seen,  although  here  and  there  traces  of  the  longitudinal  fibrillee 
could  be  observed.  Xo  transverse  strise  were  anywhere  visible. 
The  heart  was  flabby  and  unusually  soft.  The  coronary  artery  was 
loaded  with  calcareous  deposit,  much  contracted,  and  in  one  place 
obliterated,  presenting  considerable  resistance  to  the  knife. 

4.  Cases  in  which  the  death  could  not  be  ascribed  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart  a^.o)u*y  but  xchere  other  lesions  existed — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  resulting  in 
death  by  apoplexy ;  or  in  cases  in  which  apoplectic  seizures  occur — 
a  lesion  we  owe  so  much  to  Mr.  Paget  for  elucidating ;  or  in  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Quain,  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  olood  from  the 
head  leads   to  congestion  of  the  brain  and  hemorrhages.      The 
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source  of  the  obstruction  Dr.  Quain  believes  to  be  due  to  the  want 
of  power  of  the  right  ventricle  (on  account  of  degeneration)  to  main- 
tain the  circulation  through  the  lun^ ;  the  blood,  therefore,  ac- 
cumulating in  the  brain,  tends  to  death  by  apoplexy,  for  the  most 
paCrt  meningeal  il.  (?.,  p.  190.) 

6.  Cases  in  which^  in  addition  to  the  degeneration  of  the  hearfsfbrts^ 
they  are  also  encroached  upon  and  rendered  powerless  by  the  growth  of 
fat  intruding  upon  them^  and  covering  them  up. 

Atrophy,  wasting,  and  disappearance  of  the  proper  muscular 
tissue  are  the  immediate  results  of  this  encroachment,  terminating 
in  a  thiniung  of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  organ  (L  r.,  voL  i,  p. 
192).  Along  with  this  especially  atrophic  result,  some  of  the  fibres 
of  the  heart  which  remain  undergo  the  fatty  degeneration  within 
the  sarcolemma;  but  this  homogeneous  sheath  seems  to  remain 
intact,  while  the  nuclei  within  or  upon  it  disappear,  or  break  up 
into  streaks  of  oil  dots.  Thus,  true  "  sarcous  elements  "  ultimately 
come  to  be  replaced  by  minute  opaque  molecules  (the  nature  of 
which  has  not  been  in  all  cases  determined),  or  actually  by  small 
drops  of  oil. 

6.  There  are  cases  of  this  degeneration  which  resxdt  in  the  "  cardial 
apoplexy  ^^  described  by  Cruveilhier^  where  hemorrhagic  spofSy  or  ex- 
travasations of  various  sizes^  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  muscular 
tissu£  ;  the  surrounding  tissue  is  found  in  the  state  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion^ and  the  coronary  arteries  Leading  to  the  degenerate  tissue  ami 
hemorrhagic  spot  are  ossified  or  obstructed  (Quain,  I.  e.,  vol.  i,  p.  192 ; 
vol.  ii,  p.  190).  A  condition  somewhat  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Abercrombie.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Goodsir  (Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Edinburgh  University),  who 
made  the  post-mortem  examination,  reported  that  irregular  ecchy- 
mosed  spots  were  situated  near  the  rupture  which  proved  fatal. 
These  spots  consisted  of  effused  blood ;  but  their  connection  with 
ruptured  vessels  could  not  l)e  distinctly  made  out.  The  serous 
membrane  over  them  was  quite  entire.  Both  coronary  arteries 
were  much  dilated  as  they  passed  from  the  aorta ;  and  throughout 
their  course  they  contained  in  their  walls  much  atheromatous 
matter.  The  heart  was  slightly  enlarged  and  dilated,  rather  loiided 
with  fat,  and  remarkably  soft,  as  it  from  interrupted  nutrition. 
Mr.  Goodsir  examined  the  tissue  near  the  rupture  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  found  that  the  muscular  fibres  had  undergone  the  fatty 
degeneration.  The  granules  were  arranged  in  transverse  rows,  and 
some  of  the  fibres  were  nearly  empty.  To  the  naked  eye  the 
muscular  tissue  of  such  hearts  presents  a  pale,  mottled,  or  dirty 
yellow  appearance.  It  has  none  of  the  flesh-red  hue  of  health. 
The  heart  is  soft  and  flabby  to  the  touch ;  and  its  texture  at  the 
degenerate  parts  so  friable,  and  sometimes  brittle,  that  it  yields  to 
the  slightest  pressure,  and  may  be  torn  without  difficulty. 

The  elasticity  of  the  nmscular  substance  is  so  completely  lost 
that,  when  cut  across,  the  walls  at  once  colla[>se. 

Dia^otis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  degenerate  heart  is  by  no  means 
easy ;  and  a  diagnostic  value  having  been  attached  to  the  existence 
of  fatty  atrophy  of  the  cornea — the  "*  arcus  senilis  " — in  connectiou 
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with  this  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  circumstance  only  to 
mention  that,  as  a  sign  of  fatty  heart,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  everj  case. 

Treatment — Iron  in  its  various  forms,  quinine,  and  mineral  acids 
are  the  medicinal  agents  suggested  by  the  nature  of  this  disease. 
Freedom  from  anxiety,  thorough  repose  of  mind,  entire  avoidance 
of  fatigue,  gentle  and  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  careful  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  the  skin,  a  generous  and  stimulating  diet 
at  r^ular  intervals,  in  moderate  and  equable  amount  at  each  meal, 
are  the  main 'hygienic  indications  calculated  to  impart  tone  to  the 
system,  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  so  induce  a  more 
healthy  nutrition  of  the  heart  (Fuller).  A  salt-water  sponging 
bath  should  be  used  daily.  Most  druggists  supply  the  satine  ma- 
terials for  such  baths.  In  cases  where  digestion  is  sufficient,  cod- 
liver  oil,  cream,  and  milk  may  be  given  with  great  advantage 
(Tannery  The  bowels  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  render  strain- 
ing at  stool  unnecessary. 

Living  as  we  do  in  a  tumult  of  incessant  excitement,  hurry,  and 
competition,  "the  struggle  for  existence"  is  maintained  till  the 
heart  fails  almost  unperceived.  The  Physician  can  but  indicate 
the  feet;  and  in  the  life  that  we  now  live,  the  disease,  if  it  is  not 
more  frequent,  is  certainly  obtruding  itself  more  on  public  notice 
than  hitherto. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Angina peeioria ;  Frvnch  £q.,  Angine  de  poiirine;  Gkbman  Eq., 

Angina  pectoris ;  Italian  £q..  Angina  pectoris, 

Deflnitioii — Pain  or  spasm  of  a  weakened  heart  (Chbvers),  referred 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum^  or  to  the  prmcordial  region^  extending 
through  the  chest  to  the  left  scapula^  and  up  the  sternum  to  the  root  of  the 
neck.  The  pain  is  characterized  by  its  suddenness^  its  severity^  and  by 
a  sense  of  constriction  or  of  burning.  It  compels  the  patient^  if  walking^ 
instantly  to  stop^ — almost  prevents  inspiration.  The  pain  is  felt  likewise 
in  the  left  shoulder j  whence  it  sometimes  reaches  to  the  elboWj  rarely  to  the 
hand^  often  with  a  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  parts.  A  tendency  to 
syncope  exists^  associated  with  intense  anxiety^  and  a  sensation  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution. 

Pathology. — This  disease  had  attracted  little  attention  till  Dr 
Heberden,  in  1772,  drew  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  it  by  two 
papers  published  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  London  College  of  Physicians.  He  connected  it  with  dis- 
ease of  the  heart ;  and  it  has  ever  since  been  treated  of  in  conjunc- 
tion with  diseases  of  this  organ.  It  has  subsequently  been  studied 
b^  Drs.  Black,  Parry,  and  Jenner,  and  by  many  Continental  physi- 
cians ;  and  Dr.  Parry's  work — An  Inquiry  into  the  Symptoms  and 
Causes  of  the  Syncope  Anginosa^  commonly  called  Angina  Pectoris — 
will  well  repav  perusal,  though  published  so  lonff  ago  as  1799. 

The  immeaiate  cause  of  the  paroxysm,  as  shown  by  the  most 
weighty  testimony ,  appears  to  be  a  sudden  impediment  to  the  coromary 
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circulation  of  the  heart,  and  particularly  to  the  return  of  the  hlood 
by  the  coronary  veins.  These  results  are  in  general  due  to  a  tempora- 
rily over-distended  state  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  an  ina- 
bility in  them  to  empty  themselves,  whether  owing  to  weakness  of 
the  muscular  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  or  to  other  causes.  K 
the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  is  considerably  dilated,  or  its  walls 
attenuated  or  softened,  or  otherwise  degenerate,  the  contractile 
power  of  its  muscular  tissue  will  l)e  impaired  in  proportion.  If  the 
circulation  under  these  circumstances  happen  to  be  suddenly  hur- 
ried, or  the  heart's  action  suddenly  disturbed,  the  cavity  of  the  left 
ventricle  may  become  so  much  distended  as  to  render  it  incapable 
of  contracting  efficiently  upon  its  contents,  which  would  be  quickly 
followed  by  distension  of  the  auricle  on  that  side,  and,  if  relief  were 
not  soon  experienced,  by  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
(Bellingham). 

The  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  most  apt  to  be  attended  by  an- 
gina are  conditions  of  the  aortic  valves  which  permit  of  free  regur- 
gitation, with  a  rigid,  dilated  state  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  which  permits  the  blood  from  the  large  vessels  to 
regurgitate  into  it,  combined  with  either  of  the  following  conditions 
of  the  left  ventricle : — (1.)  Dilatation  of  the  cavity ;  (2.)  Attenua- 
tion of  the  parietes  ;  (3.)  Softening  or  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
tissue  (Bellingham). 

Any  one  of  those  morbid  conditions  may  be  present,  or  two  or 
more  of  them  may  be  combined,  and  yet  angina  may  not  necessarily 
occur,  so  long  as  the  circulation  continues  tranquil,  and  so  long  as 
the  left  ventricle  is  able  to  get  rid  of  the  blood  which  enters  it«  cav- 
ity, and  does  not  get  over-distended.  But  if  the  heart's  action  be- 
comes disturbed  by  some  sudden  mental  emotion  or  other  cause  ;  or 
even  without  this  occurring,  if  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  indigestible 
food,  and  it  and  the  intestines  are  distended  with  flatus,  by  which 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  encroached  upon,  and  the  hearth  move- 
ments are  impeded,  a  paroxysm  of  ayigina  is  the  general  result. 
John  Hunter,  who  suffered  ereatly  from  this  disease,  used  to  affirm 
that  his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  any  person  or  circumstance  which 
acted  i)Owerfully  on  his  mind ;  and,  m  fact,  he  ultimately  died  in 
St.  George's  Hospital,  from  strong  but  suppressed  feelings  on  a  point 
in  which  he  was  interested.  Ascending  a  staircase  or  other  accliv- 
ity, or  indeed  any  active  exertion,  is  a  jx)werful  exciting  cause.  In 
persons  who  have  had  previous  attacks,  the  paroxysm  is  liable  to 
supervene  during  sleep,  as  the  result  of  a  frightful  dream  disturbing 
the  heart's  action,  or  of  considerable  distension  of  the  stomach  by 
flatus  imjKjding  the  movements  of  the  heart. 

The  late  Sir  John  Forbes,  in  an  able  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Cyolopa:dia  of  Practical  Medicine^  has  shown  that  plethora  becomes  a 
very  common  complication  of  angina  pectoris.  The  very  existence 
of  angina  tends  to  iwoducc  plethora  if  it  did  not  previously  exist;  a 
sedentary  life  and  abandonment  of  all  active  bodily  exertions  are 
almost  inevitable  consequences  of  the  disease. 

Angina  pectoris  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  syfnp- 
torn  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  than  as  a  distinct  form  of  disease. 
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What  dyspnoea  is  to  the  lungs,  angina  appears  to  be  to  the  heart ; 
BO  that  loellinrfiam  has  termed  it  the  "  ayspnoea  of  the  heart." 

Symptoms ^he  paroxysms  of  this  disease  generally  supervene 

suddenly,  and  are  characterized  by  a  constrictive  anxious  pain, 
fixed  most  commonly  on  the  left  lower  half  of  the  sternum,  and 
rarely  extending  above  the  fourth  rib.  Occasionally,  however,  it 
extends  over  the  whole  anterior  portions  of  the  chest,  along  the 
neck  to  the  lower  jaw,  into  the  back  and  shoulder,  down  the  arm 
to  the  elbow,  and  even  to  the  hand  and  fingers.  In  this  course  it 
affects  externally  the  superficial  cervical  plexus  and  its  ramifica- 
tions, as  well  as  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  the  cubital  nerve,  and 
its  divisions.  The  pain  is  also  sometimes  sub-sternal,  and  then 
follows  the  course  of  the  nervous  plexus  placed  between  the  folds 
of  the  mediastinum,  and  also  the  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  which 
go  to  the  large  arteries  and  surround  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
pulse  is  sometimes  riapid,  sometimes  hardly  to  be  felt;  and  the 
oreathing  is  sometimes  accelerated,  and  at  other  times  it  is  imper- 
ceptible. Mr.  Hunter,  when  laboring  under  the  paroxysm,  could 
scarcely  feel  his  pulse,  and  thought  he  should  die  unless  he  exerted 
his  voluntary  muscles  to  aid  respiration.  Many  have  died  so — as- 
phyxiated. Darwin  has  seen  tne  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
consequently  the  phrenic  nerves,  affected ;  while  Laennec  mentions 
that  tne  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  also  partake  of  the  pain.  Besides 
the  parts  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  gastric  system  is  also 
much  affected,  the  patient  perhaps  being  in  an  instant  distended 
with  wind,  and  only  relieved  by  repeated  eructations.  The  urine 
is  sometimes  suppressed  during  the  paroxysm.  In  all  cases  where 
the  patient  is  not  broken  down  by  disease,  the  mind  is  clear,  but 
the  tace  and  extremities  are  cold  and  pale.  At  length  the  parox- 
ysm subsides  gradually,  when  much  wmd  is  discharged,  accompa- 
nied by  a  copious  and  almost  involuntary  flow  of  pale,  limpid  urine, 
and  the  patient  for  the  time  recovers. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  depends  on  the  persistence  of  the 
impediment  to  the  coronary  circulation.  Sometimes  the  pain  only 
lasts  a  few  minutes,  while  at  other  times  it  will  continue  for  two  or 
three  hours,  a  whole  day,  or  even  longer.  The  interval  of  respite 
from  pain  is  likewise  very  uncertain — from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
days,  or  a  few  months.  Each  repetition,  however,  increases  the 
tendency  of  the  paroxysm  to  return,  and  increases  its  violence ;  and 
at  length,  perhaps,  an  aggravated   attack  occurs  which   puts  a 

Jeriod  to  the  patient's  existence.     So  seems  to  have  died  the  late 
ohn  Leech. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  organic  lesion  on  which  the  disease  depends.  Sir  John 
Forbes  found  that  of  sixty-four  recorded  cases  of  angina  forty-nine 
died,  almost  all  of  them  suddenly. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  angina  pectoris 
are  to  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  lesions  on  which  the  paroxysms 
are  found  mainly  to  dei)end.  Medicine  can  do  little  more  than  mit- 
igate the  severity  of  an  attack  ;  and  this  is  generally  best  done  by 
dmiisible  stimulants,  such  as  brandy^  ether ^  chloroform^  ammonia^ 
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cMorodyne.  [The  inhalation  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  rUtrite 
of  amyl  has  relieved  the  pain  (Brunton).]  Alcohol  in  small  doses 
often  repeated,  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  doses  of  three  to  five 

f  rains,  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  ftnmiij 
ave  each  purely  powerful  stimulant  efiects.  Hot  bottles  and  sina- 
pisms should  be  applied  to  the  feet.  The  bowels  may  require  to  be 
rapidly  and  efficiently  acted  upon. 


CYANOSIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  CS^nosU;  Fbbkch  £q.,  Ci/anoae;  Gkbmam  Eq.,  CyemoK— Syn.* 

Blautuehi;  Italian  Eq.,  Cianosi, 

Definition. — A  peculiar  blue  condition  of  the  skin  symj^omatic  of  pa- 
rious  m/dformations  or  derangements  of  the  heart  and  great  vesseU,  so 
that  a  smaU  portion  only  of  the  blood  is  subjected  to  aeration  in  the  lungs. 

Pathology. — The  blood  corpuscles  absorbing  oxygen  in  the  lungs 
convey  it  through  the  circulation  to  every  part  of  the  bodjr,  and 
thereby  render  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  possible.  If  this  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  in  the  lungs  by  the  blood-corpuscles  is  for  any 
reason  stopped  or  diminished,  arterial  blood  retains  the  properties 
of  venous  blood,  and  the  condition  termed  cyanosis  arises. 

In  its  minor  dearee  it  is  associated  with  various  forms  of  cardiac 
and  pulmonary  dferan^ement  having  the  effect  of  obstructing  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  vems  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  system  ^nerally. 
The  chief  of  these  is  constriction  or  partial  obstruction  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  combined  with  systemic  venous  engorgement.  In 
cases  of  cyanosis  the  skin  is  usually  thin,  the  capillaries  abnormally 
large ;  hence,  when  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  ve- 
nous circulation  causes  imperfectly  aerated  blood  to  flow  through- 
out the  system — and  still  more  so  in  cases  when,  in  consequence  of 
some  congenital  malformation,  a  small  portion  only  of  the  blood  is 
subjected  to  the  aeratine  influence  of  respiration — a  dark,  dusky, 
more  or  less  livid  hue  is  imparted  to  the  slcin. 

In  its  more  severe  form  the  condition  is  usually  associated  with 
such  a  malformation,  disease,  or  injury  of  the  heart  or  great  ves- 
sels, as  permits  venous  and  arterial  blood  to  mix,  and  after  mixture 
to  be  so  distributed  to  the  systemic  capillaries.  A  patulous  condi- 
tion of  the  ductus  arteriosus^  vlw  open  foramen  ovale^  a  deficiency  of 
part  of  the  septinn  of  the  ventricles,  a  heart  formed  of  one  ventricle 
and  one  auricle  only — the  aorta  and  pulmonarv  artery  rising  from 
a  common  trunk — are  amongst  the  usual  conditions  which  lead  to 
cyanosis. 

It  is  usually,  therefore,  a  cong^enital  aftection,  and  the  physical 
signs  vary  with  the  precise  conciition  of  the  heart  and  arteries  to 
which  the  cyanotic  discoloration  is  due.  The  action  of  the  heart 
is  usually  more  forcible  than  in  health,  and  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle  are  almost  always  present.  Deficiency 
of  animal  heat  is  also  a  constant  phenomenon. 

The  causes  of  cyanosis  are  arranged  by  Vogel  into  two  groups: 
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(1.)  In  the  one  group  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  conse- 
quently the  oxidation  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  is  prevented  by  de- 
rangements of  the  respiration  or  circulation  {i.  €.,  by  causes  which 
are  external  to  the  blood) ;  (2.)  In  the  other  group  the  blood-cor- 
puscles lose  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen.  This  occurs  in  some 
cases  of  pycemia  and  the  last  stage  oi  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There 
seems  to  be  a  diminished  capacity  of  the  blood-corpuscles  to  redden 
themselves. 

Malformations  of  the  Heart  may  be  here  simply  enumerated.  They 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Misplacements  of  the  heart  (Ectopia  Cordis)  occurring  congeni- 
tally,  as  in  cases  of  transposition  of  tne  viscera.  For  an  account  of 
all  that  is  known  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper 
by  Professor  Allen  Thomson,  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal  for 
July,  1853 ;  and  to  the  Lancet  of  August  8,  1863,  where  the  condi- 
tion is  described  by  Professor  W.  C.  Maclean  as  having  been  recog- 
nized during  life.  For  an  excellent  report  on  cases  of  ectopia  cordis^ 
see  Pathological  Society*s  IVans.^  vol.  vi,  p.  98. 

2.  Congenital  deficiency  or  absence  of  the  pericardium,  in  which  the 
heart  is,  as  it  were,  naked,  and  lying  in  one  cavity  with  the  lungs 
{Path,  Society's  TVans.,  vol.  iii,  p.  60 ;  vol.  vi,  p.  109). 

8.  Arrest  of  development  of  the  heart  at  an  early  period  offcetal  life: 
as  in  hearts  with  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle ;  with  imperfect 
separation  of  the  ventricles ;  cases  of  contraction  or  absence  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  aorta  arising  from  the  right  ventricle,  and 
the  septum  of  the  ventricles  imperfect.  In  cases  of  imperfect  septa, 
the  aorta  sometimes  arisen  from  the  two  ventricles.  Sometimes  the 
ventricular  septum  is  wholly  absent. 

4.  Premature  closure  of  foetal  passages — the  foramen  ovale  and  duc- 
tus arteriosus — malformaXions  causing  changes  which  ought  not  to  ensue 
till  after  birth.  Tne  consequences  of  such  premature  results  are 
chiefly  cyanosis,  combined  with  imperfect  dilatation  of  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

5.  Irregularity  of  the  valves,  and  origins  of  vessels,  which  may  not  in 
the  first  instance  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  heart,  but  which  are 
apt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  disease  in  after-life.  Examples  are  to  be 
seen  in  cases  where  two  aortic  valves  occur ;  where  there  is  fusion 
or  union  of  two  of  the  valves ;  where  there  is  transposition  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  both  auricles  opening  into  the  left 
ventricle  (/.  c,  vol.  vi,  p.  117).  Excess  of  pulmonary  valves  {I.  c, 
vol.  iii,  p.  301 ;  vol.  iv,  p.  102).  (See  College  of  Physicians'  Nomen- 
clature, p.  181.) 

The  treatment  of  malformations  which  are  associated  with  cya- 
nosis is  mainly  preventive  of  dyspnoea  and  palpitation,  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  fatigue  and  mental  excitement,  the  maintenance  of  temper- 
ature, and  especially  by  a  nourishing  diet  and  warm  clothing. 
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PALPITATION  AND  IRREGULARITY  OP  THE  HEART. 

Latin  £q.,  Palpiiatio  et  tumttltus  cordis;  Prsnch  £q.,  Palpitatians ;  Okbmak  Eq., 
Herzklopfen  und  Unregelmassigkeii  in  der  HtTzthatigkeit ;  Italiak  £q.,  FalpUa" 
zione  ed  irregolaritd  del  euore, 

Deflnitioii. — Disturbances  of  the  action  of  the  heart  unconnected  with 
organic  mischief. 

Pathology. — ^The  interest  which  attaches  to  this  subject  consists 
in  the  difficulty  which  sometimes  exists  in  the  recognition  of  func- 
tional as  distinguished  from  organic  disease ;  and  the  fact  that  great 
uneasiness  and  distress,  both  mental  and  bodily,  result  from  the 
occurrence  of  functional  disturbance,  while  its  persistence  is  apt  to 
induce  organic  disease.  Death  has  resulted  from  simple  functional 
disturbance  (Graves). 

The  forms  of  functional  disturbance  which  simulate  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  are  palpitation,  fluttering,  or  a  "rolling"  action 
of  the  heart,  sometimes  associated  with  a  valvular  murmur  and 
irregularity,  feebleness,  or  altered  rhythm  of  the  heart's  action. 
The  causes  of  such  phenomena  are  common  to  adolescence  and 
middle  adult  life,  and  are  most  jfrequently  traceable  to  excessive 
mental  exertion  and  sedentary  occupation ;  great  anxiety  and 
stronff  mental  emotion ;  nervous  exhaustion  from  various  causes 
— such  as  uterine  irritation,  excessive  venery,  masturbation ;  the 
influence  of  poisons  on  the  heart's  action — such  as  that  of  tobacco, 
spirits ;  gout^  rheumatism  ;  derangements  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
characterized  by  the  existence  offlatulen>ce  and  acidity  (Fuller). 

Exaggeration  of  the  functional  acts  is  characteristic,  and  the 

Seneral  symptoms  indicate  great  distress,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  of 
eep  oppression  in  the  prcEcordial  region,  pain,  breathlessness,  and 
tendency  to  faintness.  Frequent  giddiness,  with  pain,  heat  of  head, 
singing  in  the  ears,  flushing  of  the  face,  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, are  associated  with  forms  of  dyspepsia  characterized  by  exces- 
sive flatulence,  acid  eructations^  restlessness  at  night,  depression  of 
spirits,  and  mental  anxiety  as  to  the  nature  and  probable  issue  of 
the  disease ;  all  contribute  to  induce  and  maintain  the  functional 
disturbance  of  the  heart  (Fuller). 

The  characteristics  of  palpitation,  as  due  to  functional  and  or- 
ganic causes,  have  been  already  indicated  (see  pp.  628  and  629) ; 
and  repeated  examinations  of  the  patient  are  necessary  to  arrive  at 
a  just  conclusion. 

Perversions  of  rhythm  have  sometimes  been  attributed  to  func- 
tional disturbance  merely  ;  but  when  altered  cardiac  rhythm  is  not 
merely  of  temporary  duration,  but  is  attended  with  eiddiness, 
faintness,  or  actual  syncope,  it  is  more  likely  (in  the  aosence  of 
positive  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  the  heart's  tissue)  that  such 
altered  rhythm  is  due  to  organic  or  textural  degeneration.  In 
every  case  examined  by  Dr.  Fuller  he  has  found  it  to  be  so. 

[Irritable  Heart. — There  is  another  form  of  functional  disorder  of  the 
heart  which  was  quite  common  amongst  the  soldiers  during  the  late  war, 
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and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  civil  life.  It  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Da 
Costa,  the  Irritable  Hearty  and  by  Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne,  Cardiac  Mus- 
cular Exhaustion,  It  was  familiarly  known  as  the  ^^  trotting  heart." 
The  symptoms  are:  great  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  constantly 
recurring  attacks  of  palpitation,  and  pain  in  the  praecordial  region. 
Though  the  palpitations  happen  chiefly  during  exercise,  they  may  occur 
when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  seizures  are  at  night, 
hindering  sleep.  During  the  fits  of  palpitation,  dizziness  and  headache 
are  complained  of,  and  sometimes  occur  constantly.  The  pain  may  be 
dull  and  constant,  or  shooting  and  paroxysmal ;  its  site  is  over  the  apex, 
and  the  skin  over  that  point  is  generally  quite  sensitive.  The  very  rapid 
action  of  the  heart  is  associated  with  an  extended,  not  forcible,  but  ab- 
rupt or  jerky,  impulse,  of  sometimes  irregular  rhythm,  and  with  a  short 
sharp  first  sound,  and  a  very  distinct  second  sound ;  occasionally  the  first 
sound  can  hardly  be  heard,  resembling  the  cardiac  condition  met  with 
at  times  in  continued  fevers  (vol.  i,  p.  374).  There  are  no  cardiac  or 
neck  murmurs.  The  area  of  percussion-dulness  is  not  increased.  The 
pulse  is  usually  compressible,  and  may,  or  may  not,  share  the  character 
of  the  impulse  ;  it  is  influenced  by  position,  being  less  by  twenty  beats 
when  the  patient  is  lying  down.  There  is  no  constant  increased  fre- 
quency of  respiration,  though  in  some  cases  there  is  distressing  breath- 
lessness  on  exeition.    The  general  health  is  often  good. 

The  disorder  is  an  obstinate  one,  and  hinders  exercise,  and  conse- 
quently unfits  the  soldier  for  active  duty.  Its  cause  is  uncertain.  In 
many  instances  it  has  followed  forced  marches ;  in  others  it  has  happened 
after  fevers  or  camp  diarrhoea.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  con- 
nected with  scurvy,  or  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  nor  with  anaemia,  the  aspect 
of  the  sufferers  being  often  that  of  ruddy  health. 

The  most  successful  treatment  was  keeping  the  heart  quiet  by  occa- 
sional doses  of  digitalin,  or  veratrum  viride,  or  atropia,  and  giving 
tonics  (Da  Costa,  Medical  Diagnosis^  2d  ed.,  18(56,  p.  317.  H.  Harts- 
HORNE,  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  July^  1864). 

Disease  of  the  Heart,  how  far  a  Disqualification  for  Military  Service. 
— "Heart  disease"  was  one  of  the  most  common  causes  for  applica- 
tion of  discharge  from  the  service  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  often  feigned,  and  that  it  gives  large  oppor- 
tunity for  the  practices  of  the  malingerer.  By  the  United  States  Army 
Medical  Regulations,  "  heart  disease,"  to  render  a  discharge  necessary, 
must  consist  of  valvular  lesion.  How  far  cardiac  disorder  is  really  a 
disqualifying  element,  and  hinders  the  man  doing  duty,  is  a  practical 
question  which  is  constantly  presenting*  itself  to  the  military  medical 
officer.  Dr.  Da  Costa  writes :  "  The  mere  fact  of  a  disorder  of  the  heart 
existing  ought  not  to  be  a  cause  for  discharge.  If  a  nation  engaged  in 
war  has  a  population  flocking  to  its  standard ;  if  the  ranks  can  be  readily 
recruited  with  able-bodied  men ;  if  it  does  not  care  for  the  militar}' 
eflSciency  of  those  who  have  been  long  enough  in  the  army  to  attain 
military  efficiency,  unless  this  be  combined  with  perfect  physique, — then 
of  course  it  had  best  at  once  restore  to  the  field  and  workshops  those 
whose  frames  are  no  longer  free  from  disorder.  But  under  other  circum- 
stances many  cases,  even  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  may  be  retained 
for  service  in  gamson  and  the  like,  and  a  skilful  medical  officer  should 
be  chosen  to  select  them — the  principle  of  selection  involving  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  taking  as  a  guide  the  coexisting  evi- 
dences of  disturbed  function,  rather  than  the  mere  name,  or  label  it  bears  " 
{United  States  Sanitary  Com.  Med.  Mem.^  p.  381-2).] 
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Section  m. — Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Great  Bloodvessels 

AND  OF  THE   BlOOD. 

aortitis. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  aorta  characterized  by  pains^  with 
local  pxdsation  along  the  course  of  the  aorta  or  under  the  sternum^  as- 
sociated with  rigors  and  pyrexia^  with  apnoea  and  great  palpitation  of 
the  heart. 

Pathology  and  Symptoms. — Mere  redness  of  the  artery,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  inner  membrane,  may  be  simply  cadaveric, 
owing  to  imbibition  of  blood-pigments.  The  post-mortem  apjpeai^ 
ances  of  true  aortitis  are, — ^great  vascularity,  and  especially  oi  the 
vasa  vasorum,  a  thickened  and  pulpy  state  of  the  inner  and  lining 
membrane,  which,  having  lost  its  glistening  aspect,  has  a  villous, 
rugous,  or  granular  aspect.  Lymph  may  be  seen  on  its  surface,  and 
slieht  excoriations  or  superficial  ulcerations  may  be  observed  here 
and  there.  The  elasticity  of  the  vessel  no  longer  exists,  so  that 
rupture  takes  place  very  readily.  Local  pulsation  is  extremely 
energetic ;  and  as  we  know  that  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
carotid  there  is  pain  when  the  vessel  is  pressed  upon,  so  pain  in  an 
inflamed  aorta  may  be  aggravated  b^  motion.  A  murmur  is  ap- 
preciable— a  loud,  rough,  systolic  bruit,  due  to  the  passage  of  blood 
over  the  rugous  and  unpolished  state  of  the  inner  membrane  (QsN- 
DRiN,  Parkes).  In  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Parkes  it  was  heard 
over  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  down  into  the  lumbar  region  (Med. 
TXmeSy  Feb.  28, 1850). 

Cantet. — Rheumatism,  gout,  and  syphilis  seem  to  have  a  decided 
influence  in  the  development  of  this  disease. 

Treatment. — Leeches  should  be  applied  freely  over  the  course  of 
the  vessel ;  and  large  doses  of  opium,  or  of  ether  with  chloroform^ 
may  be  given  to  reheve  pain  and  dyspnoea.  Iodide  of  potassium, 
or  colchicum,  may  also  be  indicated. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  AORTA. 

Definition. — A  circumscribed  dilatation  of  some  portion  of  the  aorta^ 
consequent  on  lesion  of  some  of  its  coats. 

Pathology  and  Symptoms. — They  most  frequently  arise  from  the 
ascending  portions  of  the  arch,  and  seem  to  spring  most  frequently 
from  those  parts  of  the  vessel  against  which  the  current  of  the  blood 
is  most  forcibly  directed.  The  eftects  produced  vary  with  the 
seat  and  the  size  of  the  tumor;  and  aneurism  is  generally  one  of  the 
most  distressing  and  puzzling  of  thoracic  diseases. 

Aneurisms  opening  upon  mucous  surfaces,  especially  upon  the 
air-passages,  are  generaUy  attended  with  small  and  irregularly- 
repeated  hemorrhages.  The  persistence  of  these  trifling  amounts 
of  blood  in  the  expectoration  justifies  suspicion  of  aneurism,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  circumstances  to  account  for  it.     Tumors, 
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such  as  are  caused  bj  aneurism,  often  give  rise  to  such  symptoms 
as  are  suggestive  of  laryngeal  disease ;  therefore,  in  all  cases,  the 
larynx  ou^t  to  be  examined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  laryngoscope, 
and  on  the  other,  a  physical  examination  of  the  chest  should  oe 
made  for  the  signs  of  an  aneurism  or  tumor.  The  frightful  and 
agonizing  dyspnoea  is  generally  due,  in  cases  of  aneurism,  to  impli- 
cation 01  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  not  to  ulceration  or 
disease  of  the  larynx. 

In  some  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism  the  dyspnoea  mav  have  a 
spasmodic  asthmatic  character,  without  any  tendency  to  laryngeal 
spasm,  associated  with  the  persistence  of  small  hemorrhagic  expec- 
torations. In  such  cases  tne  aneurismal  tumor  presses  upon  the 
bronchi  towards  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  evidence  of  valvular  disease 
and  of  pneumonia  being  absent. 

In  another  class  of  cases  paroxysmal  sufferings,  in  the  form  of 
angina  pectoris^  have  their  origin  in  the  interference  by  an  aneurism 
with  the  thoracic  nerves,  or  with  the  venous  circulation  in  the 
heart  itself. 

The  variable  character  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  remarkable 
intermissions  of  such  hemorrhages  from  aneurismal  sacs,  are  symp- 
toms of  thoracic  aneurism  which  are  now^only  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  in  their  proper  lieht,  espeeially^since  the  ease  of  Mr. 
Liston  drew  the  attention  of  tne  proression  to  them.  Hemorrhage 
may^  occur  in  one  of  the  three  following  forms :  (1.)  A  frothy  bron- 
chitic  sputum  streaked  with  blood  ;  (2!)  A  rusty  sputum,  very  like 
pneumonia,  bat  usually  more  abundant,  more  ftothy,  and  less  viscid ; 
(8.)  A  deeply  dyed  pUrple  or  brownish-purple  sputum,  like  the  so- 
called  ^^  prune  juice  expectoration  characteristic  of  the  third  stage 
of  pneumonia,  and  of  certain  forms  of  pulmonary  hemorrhagic  con- 
densation from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart;  (4.)  Anv  of  the  pre- 
ceding forms  of  hemorrhage  alternating  with  small  discharges  of 
pure,  unmixed,  but  c^enerally  imperfectly  coagulated  blood.  The 
bronchitic  varieties  of  sputum,  either  stained  or  streaked  in  differ- 
ent proportions  with  blood,  occur  chiefly  in  tumors  pressing  on  the 
trachea  and  larger  bronchi,  and  not  producing  consolidation  of  any 
part  of  the  lung;  while  the  "prune  juice"  sputum  occurs  when  the 
lung  is  directly  involved  in  the  tumor  ( W.  T.  Gairdner's  Clinical 
Meaicine^  p.  454,  et  seq.) 

Permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil  on  the  affected  side  is  in  some 
cases  another  sign  of  aneurism,  wnich  Drs.  Reid,  Gairdner,  Ogle, 
and  others  have  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  correlation  of  the  symptoms,  as  possibly  indicating  thoracic 
aneurism,  is  the  main  point  for  attention ;  and  in  addition  to  those 
noticed,  raucous  voice  and  aphonia  are  found  sometimes  associated 
with  thoracic  aneurisms.  Undue  pulsations,  dyspnoea  at  intervals, 
oppression  at  the  pnecordial  region,  with  difficuitv  of  swallowing 
Bond  food,  are,  in  combination,  significant  of  aneurism. 

The  sphygmograph  is  calculated  to  yield  important  aid  to  diag- 
nosis (Sanderson,  Anstie,  and  Foster),  by  showing  in  the  pulse- 
trace  the  modifications  in  the  movement  of  the  blood  produced  bv 
the  diseased  condition.     These  modifications  are  intimately  depend- 
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ent  on  the  seat  of  the  tumor,  its  size  relatively  to  the  vogiwl  wi^ 
which  it  is  connected,  and  the  elasticity  of  its  wulln  <  Foster). 

The  more  important  modifications  may  be  considered  :  /Fr*i,  , 
to  aiieuriem  ao  situated  on  an  artery  that  the  pulee  can  be  oljwirw 
on  the  vesael  below  the  tumor;  and  seco/it/^y.  Aneurisms  attectil)| 
the  aorta.    The  beat  of  an  artery,  when  carefully  felt  below  i 
Hiieurisnial  tumor  whJoh  implicates  it,  ia  found  to  pi'e^ent  nnui 
characters:  it  ie  weakened,  and  geuernlly  retarded.     The  Apbyg 
graph  shows  that  moditicafions  of  the  pulae  occur  both  in  its  fi 
and  force.     In  the  pulse-trace  collected  from  an  artery  below  a 
Hueuritim,  the  movement  of  the   Wood   in  tbt<  vessel    approochi 
rather   to   that  which   ie   nonnally  seen   in   the   smaller   arteri 
branches.     The  vertical  line  of  nscent  disappears ;  and  oftf-u  th 
line  approaclies  in  length  that  of  descent,     ITius  we  have  a  luoi 
feeble  pulsation  given  to  the  linger;  and, as  the  Bumniit  is  mIow  I 
occur,  there  is  a  sensation  of  apparent  retardation  felt  in  tidditiM 
Tlie  following  tigun*8  (37,  38i  represent  the  iiiodilying  inflnenoe  t 
an  elastic  aueurisnml  sac  on  the  pulse-trace  of  the  left  radml  ftrt«" 


I 


(Dr.  B.  FoSTEHl.  There  wne  im  ancuricni  of  the  k-ft  subcUvj 
artery  within  the  thorax.  The  right  pulse  shows  the  trace  of  i 
other  lesion  under  which  the  man  labored — namely,  iiLiuflicict 
of  the  aortic  valves.  So  characteristic  of  the  conditions  in  thin  c 
were  tlie  aljovc  traces,  that  they  alone  enabled  Dr.  Kilter  to  &rriv| 
at  the  diagnosis  to  which  ordinary  means  had  led  those  watchi 
the  case.  At  the  time  when  the  above  traces  were  taken,  t 
tumor  was  evidently  large  and  very  elastic — hence  the  great  mol 
fications  in  the  pulse-forni  produced, 

In  ancurisws  of  ihr  aorta,  very  much  tees  striking  indications  a 
aflbrdcd  by  the  pulse-trace.    Severtheleee,  Dr.  Foater's  experiotU 
leads  him  to  believe  that  the  ponition  of  a  thoracic  ancurUm  ml 
be  indicated  by  the  pul»e  changes — e.g.,  when  a  small  aneurisni  i 
even  a  considerable  dilatation  of  the  ascending  aorta  cxtsta,  ill 
pnisc  of  the  right  radial  is  generally  reduced  in  size,  when  eompa 
with  the  left  (Dr.  Foster's  MS.  Notes).     The  indications  poin 
out  by  Marey  are, — (1.)  Modifications  in  the  force  of  the  pulae;  iA 
Modifications  in  the  intensity  of  the  dicrotiem  ;  and  y^.)  The  e 
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tence  of  a  constant  difference  in  the  pulse-form  of  the  two  radial 
arteries. 

(1.)  The  force  of  the  pulse,  according  to  Marey,  is  seldom  much 
diminished — ^a  character  of  small  value  in  diagnosis.  The  causes 
of  this  want  of  change  in  force  reside  probably  (a.)  In  the  small  size 
of  the  tumor  relatively  to  the  volume  of  the  aorta ;  (b.)  In  the  fact 
that  the  sac  is  sometimes  not  placed  in  the  direct  route  of  the  blood, 
but  communicates  with  the  vessels,  and  thus  has  a  much  less  trans- 
forming effect  upon  the  blood-moveraent  than  a  tumor  which  must 
be  traversed  by  the  current ;  and  (c.)  In  the  thickness  and  slight 
elasticity  of  the  wall  of  the  sac  oiten  found  in  aneurisms  in  this 
situation.  The  force  of  the  pulse,  too,  in  these  cases  is  altered  very 
oft^n,  not  in  one  artery  alone,  but  in  the  vessels  of  both  sides  of  the 
body ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tu- 
mor, by  compressing  the  orifice  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta, 
may  cause  a  peculiarity  in  the  radial  of  one  side. 

(2.)  The  modification  in  the  dicrotism  may  exist  in  one  or  both 
raaial  pulses,  and  is  occasionally  a  sign  of  much  value. 

In  aneurisms  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  the  dicrotism 
proper  is  often  much  increased  in  both  pulses,  but  especially  in  the 
right,  while  the  left  radial  is  smaller  than  the  right.  This  latter 
fact  may  be  explained  by  the  relation  of  the  innominate  and  left 
subclavian  to  tne  blood  current,  the  former  of  which  receives  the 
full  force  of  the  blood  discharged  from  the  ventricle ;  but  the  current 
has  to  defiect  itself  sliehtly  to  reach  the  left  subclavian,  and  is 
partly  drawn  into  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  where  the  aneu- 
rismal  sac  gapes  to  receive  it.  Tne  dicrotism  is  increased  in  these 
cases  by  the  contraction  of  the  aneurismal  sac  (Dr.  Foster). 

(3.)  The  presence  of  a  constant  dissimilarity  in  the  pulse-traces 
of  the  radial  arteries  is  the  most  valuable  sign  in  the  diagnosis  of 
aortic  aneurisms.  In  many  cases  the  finger  can  perceive  a  want  of 
parallelism  in  the  beats  of  the  radials,  but  often  this  is  too  slight 
to  be  detected  by  the  finger.  It  sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  trace 
by  a  slight  difference  in  the  dicrotism  only  ;  at  others,  the  difference 
in  form  is  more  evident.  When  the  tumor  is  so  situated  that  it 
can  be  handled,  we  can  gain  valuable  evidence  as  to  its  nature  by 
observing  the  changes  in  the  tension  of  the  arteries,  produced  by 
its  alternate  compression  and  relaxation  (Dr.  B.  Foster). 

Causes. — The  causes  of  thoracic  aneurism  are  exceedingly  obscure  ; 
but  there  is  ffood  reason  for  believinff  that  the  morbid  constitutions 
associated  with  gout^  rheumatism^  ana  syphilis  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  aneurisms  are  most  apt  to  be  developed,  the  elasticity 
of  the  vessel  being  impaired  by  structural  changes.  With  regard 
to  the  influence  of  syphilis,  I  may  here  observe  that  I  have  dissected, 
durinff  the  past  four  vears  (at  Fort  Pitt  and  at  Netley  Hospitals  for 
invalids),  twenty-six  bodies  of  soldiers,  in  each  of  which  a  distinct 
history  of  syphilis  was  present,  associated  \\ath  unmistakable  syph- 
ilitic lesions  ;  and  of  these  twenty-six  cases,  seventeen  had  the  coats 
of  the  thoracic  aorta  impaired  by  characteristic  changes — changes 
which  are  uncommon  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  which  I  have 
every  reason  to  belive  are  due  to  syphilis.     The  changes  are  obvious 
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from  cicatriciaUike  loss  of  substance  of  the  inner  coats,  small  local 
dilatations  of  the  artery,  and  in  several  cases  anearismal  expansions, 
one  as  large  as  an  oranee,  which  proved  fatal.  A  characteristic 
case  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  resulting  from  syphilis  is  also 
recorded  by  Assistant-Surgeon  Alfred  Lewer,  in  the  Medical  Sep(»rt 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department  for  1862,  p.  512.  Hereditary  trans- 
mission of  aneurism  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Fuller. 

Treatment — Local  bleeding  is  useful  when  there  is  pain  and  ten- 
derness over  the  aneurismal  sac ;  and  general  bloodletline  may  be 
useful  if  the  circulation  is  excited,  and  the  patient  be  of  mil  habit, 
but  not  on  the  principle  advocated  by,  or  ascribed  to,  Valsalva. 
Of  all  remedies,  digitalis^  aconite^  and  veratrin  are  the  most  useful  in 
tranc^uillizing  the  action  of  the  heart.  They  tend  to  render  the  cir- 
culation slower,  without  deranging  the  action  of  the  stomach.  The 
deposition  of  fibrin  from  the  blood  is  more  prone  to  take  place  when 
the  circulation  is  ''  slowed ;"  indeed,  it  is  the  principle  of  treatment 
in  the  cure  of  aneurisms  by  pressure.  The  current  of  blood  is  not 
stopped,  but  is  simply  rendered  more  slow,  so  as  to  have  an  amount 
of  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  sac  favoring  the  separation  of  fibrin 
and  its  coagulation.  A  diminution  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  nulsations 
of  the  heart  in  the  minute  will  thus  greatly  tend  to  the  filling  of  the 
sac  with  coagula  (Fuller). 

[Dr.  George  W.  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  has  collected  fifteen  cases,  some 
of  them  occurring  under  his  own  observation,  in  which  the  treatment  of 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  by  iodide  of  potassium  was  persistently  carried  out, 
and  in  all,  save  one — and  that  a  perfectly  hopeless  case — there  was  marked 
relief.  In  twelve  there  was  undoubted  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  sac, 
while  in  a  few  there  was  so  complete  a  subsidence  of  the  tumor  and  im- 
provement in  all  the  symptoms,  as  to  amount  to  an  apparently  perfect 
cure.  The  dose  varied  from  five  grains  to  thirty,  three  times  a  day.  The 
action  of  the  remedy  would  seem  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  taken,  because  the  relief  of  pain,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  amendment,  did  not  happen  till  a  certain  efficient  dose  had 
been  given.  It  is  therefore  of  consequence  to  attain  a  saturated  dose  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is  perhaps  better  to  begin  with  thirty-grain 
doses,  intermitting  them  for  a  day  or  two,  if  the  happening  of  symptoms 
calls  for  it.  Some  of  the  published  cases  seemed  to  show  that  a  few  weeks 
were  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  curative  result,  but  Dr.  Balfour's  expe- 
rience is,  that  an^'  considerable  amendment  can  only  be  procured  by  keep- 
ing the  patient  for  many  months,  perhaps  twelve  or  more,  persistently 
saturated  with  the  drug.  The  strict  enforcement  of  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion is  insisted  on  as  an  adjuvant  of  paramount  necessity  {Edin.  Med. 
Jour.^  July,  1868).] 

A  most  interesting  paper  has  been  published  in  the  Medical  He- 
port  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  for  18t)2  (p.  472),  from  the  pen 
of  Jolifte  Tufnell,  Esq.,  advocating  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta  on  the  principle  here  enunciated, 
of  "slowing"  the  circulation.  His  treatment  consists  of  restricted 
diet  and  perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  for  periods  varying 
from  eight  to  thirteen  weeks,  combined  with  the  employment  of 
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such  remedies  as  may  be  necessary  for  special  ends.  The  horizontal 
posture  must  be  strictly  and  absolutely  maintained^  in  a  lijght  and 
cheerful  airy  room,  into  which  the  sun  shines,  and  from  which  the 
patient  may  be  able  to  have  as  cheerful  a  view  as  possible  out  of  the 
window. 

The  diet  must  be  confined  to  three  meals,  served  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  restricted  to  the  following  in  kind  and  amount : 

Breakfast — Two  ounces  of  white  bread  and  butter,  with  two 
ounces  of  milk  or  cocoa. 

IHnner — Three  ounces  of  broiled  or  boiled  meat,  with  three  ounces 
of  potatoes  or  bread,  and  four  ounces  of  water  or  light  red  wine. 

Supper — Two  ounces  of  bread  and  butter,  and  two  ounces  of  milk 
or  tea. 

These  diets  should  make  in  the  aggregate  ten  ounces  of  solid  and 
eiaht  ounces  of  fluid  food  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  more.  The 
object  of  the  special  diet  is  to  maintain  life  on  as  little  food  as  pos- 
sible without  inducing  restlessness,  as  in  some  irritable  constitu- 
tions ;  but  if  such  restlessness  should  occur,  a  little  more  food  may 
now  and  then  be  allowed.  Anodynes,  aperients,  narcotics,  sedatives, 
and  tonics  are  also  useful  aids  in  the  management  of  the  case.  Of 
anodynes,  Mr.  Tufhell  regards  lactucarium  as  the  most  valuable, 
given  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  either  by  itself  .or  combined  with  humulin 
and  hyoscyamus,  Mr.  Tufnell's  practical  suggestions  in  detail  will 
well  repay  a  careful  study,  and  merit  publication  in  a  more  accessible 
form  than  in  a  "  blueJmk" 

Tracheotomy  may  prolong  life  in  some  cases  where  stridor  exists, 
if  the  laryngeal  symptoms  are  the  source  of  immediate  danger  (W. 
T.  Gairdnerj. 

PTuEMIA. 

Latin  £q.,  Pycemia;  Frbnch  Eq.,  Pyohimie;  German  Eq.,  Pyaemie; 

Italian  £q.,  Fiemia — Syn.,  Piemaaia. 

Definition. — A  febrile  affection  resulting  in  the  formation  of  abscesses 
in  the  viscera  ana  other  parts,  and  usually  associated  with  phlebitis. 

Pathology. — There  are  febrile  conditions  in  which  the  blood  is 
loateriallv  disturbed  in  various  ways,  and  which  tend  to  complex 
forms  of  lesions  in  many  parts,  and  especially  to  multiple  centres  of 
inflammation,  with  a  ^reat  tendency  to  suppuration.  A  number  of 
morbid  processes,  havmg  many  elements  in  common,  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  dangerous  to  life,  nave 
been  described  of  late  under  the  very  various  names  of — (1.)  Simple 
pyogenic  fever  (Jenner)  ;  (2.)  Acute  purulent  diathesis  (Tessier); 
(3.)  Septic  poisoning  of  the  blood  (the  septicaemia  of  Vooel)  ;  (4.) 
Systemic  infection  (the  ichorcemia  of  Virchow)  ;  (5.)  Putrid  fever  ; 
(6.)  Pycemia;  (7.)  Phlebitis. 

The  multiplicity  of  views  and  great  uncertaintv  which  still  per- 
tain to  many  pomts  regarding  the  pathology  of  the  phenomena 
comprehended  under  these  various  nam§s,  make  it  necessary  to 
write  with  doubt  and  some  hesitation ;  more  especially  as  the  de- 
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taih  into  which  the  topics  may  be  carried  which  are  embraced 
under  this  head  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  extensive.  The 
aim  of  this  account,  therefore,  is  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of 
the  more  important  bearines  of  the  subject,  in  relation  especially 
to  pyaemia,  phlebitis,  and  the  phenomena  of  embolism. 

The  first  two — namely,  the  pyoaenic  fever  of  Jenner,  and  the 
pundcjit  diathesis  of  Tessier — are  cnaracterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  mtdtiplc  abscesses.  The  remaining  ^w  of  the  morbid  states  which 
have  been  enumerated  have  been  recently  classed  by  Virchow,  Bil- 
roth,  and  others,  under  the  common  name  of "  metastatical  dys- 
crasise."  In  them  there  is  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  secondary 
or  metastatical  inflammation — a  tendency  to  multiple  centres  of 
infliimmation,  to  "  multiple  abscesses,"  and  to  suppuration  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body.  Associated  also  with  these  lesions  is  the 
occasional  formation  of  dots^  thrombi^  plugs^  or  embdia^  the  occur- 
rence of  throinbosis^  or  of  einbdism^  or  of  phlebitis^  softening  of  the 
minute  tissue  of  visceral  organs,  such  as  the  brain^  the  lungs^  the 
hearty  the  liver ^  or  the  kidney^  or  of  gangrene  of  the  extremities. 

Pyogenic  Fever. — In  the  Gulstonian  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Colleee  of  Physicians  in  London,  for  1853,  Dr.  William  Jen- 
ner directed  particular  attention  to  some  lesions  which  are  apt  to 
follow  immediately  after  the  termination  of  acute  specific  diseases, 
such  as  scarlet  fever  and  the  like.  The  simplest  form  of  these  le- 
sions consists  in  the  formation  of  several  (or  multiple)  abscesses  of 
small  size  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  especially  of  the 
scalp,  chest,  loins,  legs  or  arms,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  febrile 
disturbance.  Such  multiple  abscesses  are  (on  circumstantial  evidence 
only)  presumed  to  owe  their  origin  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
blood — to  represent  what  is  popularly  known  as  "  the  dregs  of  the 
fever" — as  the  media  by  which  something  unwholesome  is  ulti- 
matel}'^  evacuated — or  as  a  crisis  in  which  the  specific  affection  ter- 
minates. Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  these  abscesses  are  accom- 
panied by  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  and  instead  of  being 
superficial,  are  deeply  seated,  either  in  the  connective  tissue  or  in 
the  cavities  of  the  joints,  and  in  rare  cases  even  in  the  serous 
cavities  of  the  cranium,  abdomen,  or  thorax.  Cases  of  all  these 
varying  degrees  of  severity  are  observed,  which  seem  to  differ  onlv 
in  the  more  or  less  wide  difiusion  of  the  local  aftections.  Such 
cases  are  found  to  be  in  close  alliance  with  those  diseases  in  which 
purulent  discharges  issue  at  the  same  time  from  the  mucous  pas- 
sages, and  to  that  chronic  cachexia  in  which  the  least  scratch  or 
abrasion  of  the  skin  tends  to  "  fester  "  and  not  to  heal.  This  con- 
dition of  the  blood  and  system  was  first  recognized  and  described 
by  Tessier,  in  1838,  under  the  name  of  the  "  purulent  diathesis,"  or 
"  a  tendency  to  suppuration  m  the  solids  and  coagulable  fluids." 

In  the  cases  which  are  recognizable  as  belonging  to  this  class  of 
diseases,  the  febrile  disturbance  seems  to  be  established  before  any 
local  lesion  is  set  up ;  and  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  thus 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  *'  a  primary  substantive  affection,"  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  lead  to  a  "fever"  followed  by  these  lesions. 

Cases  of  this  morbid  condition  are  related  by  Dr.  Jenner  in  the 
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Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  May  7, 1853 ;  and  they  may  be  com- 
pared with  a  case  of  maltiple  abscesses  in  and  about  the  joints,  as- 
sociated with  rheumatism,  and  described  by  Dr.  Bennett  in  his 
valuable  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine^  p.  808,  under  the  name 
of  ichorcemia  or  so-called  pycemia. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue  and  the  Joints  are  the  most  frequent 
8eat«  of  these  abscesses ;  much  less  n*equently  the  lungs  or  other 
viscera,  which  in  the  following  class  of  cases  are  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  the  multiple  abscesses.  Here  we  have  an  important  dis- 
tinguishing character  between  the  two  classes  of  diseases — namely, 
that  the  abscesses  of  pyogenic  fever  seem  to  be  developed  out  of  a 
constitutional  state  of  eeneral  ill-health,  whereas  those  which  are 
about  to  be  considered  may  be  regarded  from  the  beginning  as  due 
to  a  blood-poison,  or  other  causes  of  irritation  set  up  from  external 
sources.  In  the  former  case  the  cause  of  the  disease  seems  to  be 
amstitutional  ;•  in  the  latter,  specific.  Hence  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians places  pyaemia  among  tne  general  diseases,  Class  A  (see  vol. 
i.,  pp.  176  ana  178*.  Again,  the  class  of  lesions  associated  with  pyo- 
eemc  fevers  is  still  furtner  distinguished  as  of  one  kind  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters :  (1.)  The  abscesses  are  not  consequent  upon  the 
pre-existence  of  any  abscess,  ulcer,  or  clot,  or  plus  in  the  bloodves- 
sels ;  (2.)  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  formation  of  pus  or  of  fibrin- 
ous debris  in  the  veins,  nor  of  the  passage  of  that  fluid  into  the 
blood,  and  the  establishment  of  (so-caljed  i  pycemia  ;  (8.)  The  symp- 
toms, and  still  more  the  situation^  of  the  disseminated  abscesses 
differ  in  cases  of  pyogenic  fever  from  those  which  occur  in  the  so- 
called  cases  oi  pycemia  or  phlebitis. 

It  is  with  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  only  that  pvogenic  fever  is 
apt  to  be  confounded ;  but  from  this  fever  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
activity  of  the  febrile  symptoms  at  the  outset,  the  early  delirium, 
the  absence  of  eruption,  and  the  rapid  formation  of  the  numerous 
centres  of  suppurative  action.  The  closest  alliance,  pathologically, 
of  pyogenic  fever  seems  to  be  with  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 

M etattatioal  DytcratiflB,  under  the  generic  name  of  pyeemia,  have 
attracted  considerable  notice  from  two  points  of  view : 

(1.)  In  connection  with  various  conditions  of  the  veins,  to  which 
the  name  of  "  phlebitis  "  has  been  given ;  (2.)  In  connection  with 
various  changes  in  the  blood  itself,  and  more  especially  of  late  years, 
as  described  by  Virchow  and  Bennett,  under  tlie  name  of  "  leucocy- 
toeis"  {ante^  p.  102).  Several  scientific  questions  associated  with 
each  of  these  views  are  still  the  source  of  controversy. 

Pycemia  literally  means  a  condition  in  which — (1.)  There  are  pus- 
cells  in  the  blood ;  but  the  expression  has  now  come  to  imply —  2.) 
That  the  blood  is  altered  throughout  the  whole  system  by  the 
poisonous  action  of  putrid  animal  substances,  in  the  form  of  gases, 
fluids,  or  solid  particles,  which  so  disturb  its  relations  with  the 
living  tissues  as  to  induce  coagulation  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  in 
some  part,  during  life,  withm  the  bloodvessels,  associated  with 
fever,  and  the  formation  of  local  abscesses  in  one  or  more  of  the 
viscera  and  other  parts,  and  usually  accompanied  by  phlMtis. 

This  latter  signification  of  pyaemia  has  been  in  some  measure 
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forced  upon  us,  because  it  is  found  impracticable  to  say  when  any 
given  specimen  of  blood  is  full  of  white  blood-discs,  or  of  pusKX>r- 
puseles.  It  was  once  supposed  that  pus  could  be  absorbed  as  pus^ 
and  conveyed  away  in  substance ;  and  that  two  results  might  fol- 
low such  an  event :  either — (1.)  That  the  pus  would  be  passed  off 
by  the  urine  or  the  faeces  as  an  excretion,  but  still  in  the  form  of 
the  original  pus ;  or,  (2.)  That  the  phenomena  of  pyaemia  would  be 
the  other  alternative. 

Now  we  know  that  neither  of  these  results  ever  takes  place. 
Pus,  as  pus  J  is  never  taken  up  or  absorbed  into  the  system.  Its 
fluid  part  only  may  be  absorbed  by  veins  or  lymphatics ;  but  the 
solid  portion  remains  as  a  thick,  inspissated,  or  concrete  mass ;  and 
thus  the  absorption  or  disappearance  of  an  abscess  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  such  "  cheesy  "  products  as  are  described  by  the  name  of 
"  tubercle ;"  and  which  may  subsequently  induce  ulceration,  as  a 
foreign  bodv  would.  Again,  pus  may  be  completely  absorbed  ;  but 
only  after  tne  cells  have  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  milkiness  by 
fatty  degeneration,  and  become  converted  into  an  emulsive  mass — 
a  kind  of  milk,  composed  of  water,  albuminous  matter,  fat,  mucus, 
eholesterine,  sulphates,  lactates,  and  the  like,  and  in  which  also  sugar 
may  be  present. 

The  composition  of  pus  varies  considerably ;  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  varies  have  not  yet  received  the  attention  which  its 
importance  demands.  It  se^ms  to  vary  with  the  locality  whence 
it  comes,  and  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  formed. 
The  pus  of  a  ptdmonart/  vomica  differs  from  that  of  a  psoas  abscess^ 
and  that  again  from  the  pus  of  a  mammary  or  hepatic  abscess  ;  and 
so  also  the  pus  of  syphilis  differs  from  that  of  small-pox.  The  very 
large  and  variable  arnount  of  organic  elements  which  pus  contains 
renders  it  also  extremely  liable  to  change  ;  and  the  products  of  de- 
composition of  the  elements  of  which  pus  is  composea  are  extremely 
various  and  diffusible — e,  g.^  ammonia,  gas  proclucts,  and  salts,  leu- 
cine and  tyrosine ;  the  acids  also  of  the  butyric  group,  as  well  as 
formic  acid.  Another  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  "  spontaneity  "  with 
which  thev  (and  especially  albumen)  undergo  the  process  of  putre- 
faction, without  any  apparent  co-operation  of  other  matters,  and 
solely  by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agents ;  and  as  constant  pro- 
ducts of  such  putrefaction  there  are  always  to  be  found  carboiuite 
and  hiityrate,  and  valerianate  of  ammonia^  sulphide  of  ammonia^  lea- 
cine^  and  tyrosine.  By  putrefaction,  and  under  tlie  influence  of 
impure  air  especially,  pus  may  undergo  an  acid  or  alkaline  fermen- 
tation. The  former  is  rare ;  but  when  it  does  occur,  there  are  de- 
veloped volatile  and  fixed  fatty  acids,  such  as  butyric  acid  and  mar- 
garic  acid. 

Unhealthy  pus  more  commonly  tends  to  become  alkaline  without 
becoming  acid.  It  evolves  ammonia  and  hvdrosulphate  of  am- 
monia. The  corpuscles  soften  and  run  together,  nuclei  disappear, 
and  the  whole  becomes  a  mass  of  granules,  as  is  the  case  in  hospital 

fangrene  (as  I  have  repeatedly  observed),  which  are  probably  capa- 
le  of  reabsorption. 
Pus  essentially  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  cells  in  a  pus-serum  vary- 
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in^  in  size  from  j^^.th  to  ,^»^„th  of  an  inch,  has  only  one  way  in 
which  its  cells  can  nnd  their  way  into  the  blood — namely,  by  the 
perforation  of  a  bloodvessel  by  an  ulcer  or  a  pxmcture.  An  abscess 
close  to  a  vessel  may  open  into  it ;  but  the  result  is  harmless  if  the 
pus  is  fresh  and  healthy.  The  passage  of  pus  into  lymphatic  vessels 
18  still  more  easy  when  such  vessels  run  into  open  abscesses.  But 
then  lymphatics  do  not  empty  their  lymph  into  bloodvessels  (with 
one  exception)  till  they  have  elaborated  such  lymph  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands ;  and  from  the  nature  of  gland-structures  it  is  known 
that  no  pus-corpuscle,  as  such,  can  pass  a  lymph-gland.  Such 
glands  not  only  filter  mechanically,  but  are  living  absorbents  of 
some  constituents  only  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and 
amongst  others,  no  doubt,*  the  constituents  of  the  pus-fluid  without 
the  actual  pus-corpuscles,  whose  debris  would  simply  be  retained 
within  the  elands.  Irritation  of  these  glands  leads  to  proliferation 
of  the  gland-cells,  and  subsequently  to  the  passage  into  the  blood, 
by  the  left  jugular  vein,  of  cells  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  pus — the  colorless  blood-cells.  Under  such  circumstances  noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  demonstrate  what  seems  to  be  pus.  The  pres- 
ence of  white  or  pus-like  cells  in  the  blood,  by  what  we  know  of 
blood-formation,  can  be  explained.  We  know  that  the  blood  gets 
these  blood-cells — (1.)  After  every  meal  we  take ;  (2.)  ^y  irritation 
of  lymphatic  and  other  glands  from  cachexia ;  (3.)  With  the  ad- 
vance of  pregnancy  and  splenic  enlargement.  In  scrofula,  typhoid 
malaria,  and  cancer,  they  also  abouncT 

The  existence  of  pus  in  the  blood  cannot  therefore  be  demon- 
strated as  the  term  "pysemia"  has  hitherto  been  understood  to 
mean ;  and  now,  therefore,  when  the  term  is  used,  it  is  meant  to 
imply  that  an  unknown  matter,  derived  apparently  from  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  some  kinds  of  purulent  or  albuminoid 
substances,  has  mingled  with  the  blood — ^has  poisoned  that  circu- 
lating fluid,  or  has  so  altered  it  that  it  tends  to  coagulate  in  the 
vessels  during  life,  and  has  given  rise  to  various  secondary  phenom- 
ena about  to  oe  noticed. 

"  Pysemia,"  as  a  specific  original  entity — as  a  result  of  absorption 
of  pus,  as  such — is  not  now  believed  in  ;  and  any  evidence  of  such 
an  event  daily  becomes  less  and  less  obvious.  Pycemia  is  now  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  a  collective  name  for  many  very  different  disease- 

Erocesses,iust  as  the  essential  phenomena  of  Bright's  disease  are 
rought  about  by  several  different  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidney. 
It  is  especially  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  following  phe- 
nomena— namely,  (1.)  Leucocythremia  ;  (2.)  Embolism,  with  resolu- 
tion of  clots,  putria  decomposition,  or  gangrene ;  (3.)  Absorption  of 
Sutrid  fluid,  without  embolism ;  (4.)  Septic  endosmosis  of  gases,  in- 
ependent  of  embolism. 

To  these  phenomena  (excluding  those  connected  with  leueocy- 
thaemia)  Virchow  has  given  the  general  term  of  "metastatical 
dyscrasiee ;"  and  amongst  them  p/uebitis  and  hospital  gangrene  are 
too  often  fatal,  as  the  result  of  operations  under  certain  uuhygienic 
conditions. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  individual  cases,  capable  of  being 
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classed  under  the  head  of  metastatical  dyscrasict^  are  sometimes  so 
extremely  varied  that  names  have  been  ^ven  to  diseases  as  well  as 
to  lesions  which  do  not  always  have  the  same  limit  or  range  of 
significance. 

Phlebitifl.^ — The  first  set  of  phenomena  to  be  considered  are  those 
which  accompany  phlebitis.  So  long  as  pus-corpuscles,  as  such,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  really  noxious  material,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  tissue  of  a  vein  being  inflamed,  pus  would  be  secreted  from  its 
inner  wall,  just  as  from  a  serous  membrane.  John  Hunter  has  the 
credit  of  having  suggested  this ;  but  he  did  so  merely  €L8  a  query^ 
and  subsequent  writers  adopted  the  suggestion  without  further 
examination  and  without  evidence  ^see  Amott  "On  the  EfiTects  of 
Inflammation  on  Veins,"  in  vol.  xv,  of  JUed.-Chir.  Trans.)  Veins 
are  exceedinjgly  slow  to  inflame.  When  they  do,  the  inflammation- 
changes  begin  in  the  connective-tissue,  towards  the  outer  parts  of 
the  vessel,  and  this  even  when  irritant  bodies  are  introduced  into 
the  cavity  of  the  vein  itself  (see  Lee's  "Essay,"  in  vol.  xxv,  of  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.)  Mr.  Lee  introduced  cotton-wool  into  a  portion  of 
vein  emptied  of  blood.  The  lining  membrane  remained  unchanged ; 
and  the  lesions  commenced  outside  the  vessel.  There  the  pus  formed, 
and  thence  the  inflammation  spread  by  the  connective  tissue,  and 
simply  by  continuity.  The  generation  of  secondary  multiple  ab- 
scesses is  attended  by  quite  a  diflTerent  process.  It  was  first  shown 
by  Cruveilhier  that  in  the  (so-called)  inflammation  of  veins  a  clot 
of  fibrine  forms,  and  is  always  present,  independent  of  any  lesion  in 
the  vascular  wall ;  and  so  he  passed  to  the  extreme  belief  that  all 
inflammation  essentially  consisted  in  coagulation  of  blood  in  capil- 
lary vessels.  The  first  great  fact  has  now  been  cjuite  substantiated 
— namely,  that  long  before  any  visible  eftects  of  inflammation  occur 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  a  vein,  a  clot  of  fibrine  is  formed  at  the 
part,  and  in  this  clot  fluid  comes  to  be  produced,  in  all  external 
appearances  resembling  pus.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
blood,  when  arrested  in  the  vessels  or  extravasated  out  of  them, 
coagulates  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body — ^98°  Fahr. 
(Phil.  Trans.^  vol.  Ixxxvi) — a  most  valuable  event  in  the  cure  of 
aneurisms.  From  this  observation  as  a  starting-point,  Virchow 
has  developed  his  very  beautiful  explanations  of  tne  various  phe- 
nomena connected  with  phlebitis.  Inflammation  of  veins  as  the 
cause  of  secondary  inflammatory  phenomena  and  of  multiple  ab- 
scesses is  to  be  rejected.  "Coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  living 
vessels  " — the  formation  of  a  clot  or  "  thrombus  "  (thrombosis) — are 
the  phenomena  which  attend  the  formation  of  multiple  abscesses 
in  the  phlebitis  of  pysemia.  The  impulsion  or  projection  onwards 
of  a  coagulum-clot,  or  thrombus,  or  substance  detached  from  the 
walls  or  valves  of  the  vascular  system,  is  described  under  the  name 
of  embolism. 

The  coagula  may  travel  in  particles  or  larger  masses  from  the 
veins  to  the  heart,  or  from  the  heart  to  the  arterial  peripheric 
vessels. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  deposition  of  morbid  substances  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  distant  from  the  heart  is  accounted  for ;  and,  on 
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the  other  hand,  results  are  explained  on  simple  mechanical  prin- 
ciples which  hitherto  have  been  obscure.  Formerly  many  of  the 
cases  thus  explicable  would  have  been  recorded  as  cases  of  "  sudden 
death,"  or  as  ''sudden  retrocession  of  gout  or  rheumatism,"  or  of 
"  gout  in  the  stomach,"  or  "  palsy  of  the  heart." 

All  the  cases,  fully  recorded,  which  illustrate  the  phenomena  of 
so-called  pyeemia  or  phlebitis,  that  I  have  ever  examined,  have 
shown  that  the  affection  essentially  begins  by  a  real  coagulation  of 
the  blood  at  BOfme,  definite  fixed  j>oint ;  and  this  is  the  most  obscure 
part,  and  the  most  difficult  to  discover,  in  the  history  of  all  the 
cases.  But  where  this  beginning  is  traceable,  the  history  is  exceed- 
ingly significant,  as  pointing  to  some  sources  of  local  irritation^ 
which,  by  simple  disturbance  of  the  flow^  of  blood,  determines  in 
some  way  its  coagulation  in  the  living  vessels.  The  beautiful  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Lister  throw  much  light  upon  this  subject 
("  Croonian  Lectures,"  Lancet^  Aug.  8, 1863).  Some  of  the  cases 
mentioned  by  M.  Ribe8,'in  1825,  occurring  so  far  back  as  1799,  illus- 
trate this  point  by  morbid  anatomy.  In  one  case  chilblains  was  the 
starting-point.  Clots  formed  in  the  veins,  and  proceeded  up  even 
to  the  superior  vena  cava,  into  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle.  In 
one  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  this  description  recently  recorded, 
**  a  venous  clot  of  fibrine  twenty  inches  long  was  found  in  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle "  (Druitt,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette^  July  19, 
1862).  It  showed  such  marks  on  its  surface  as  clearly  demonstrated 
its  formation  in  a  vein ;  and  other  circumstances  pointed  to  the 
chief  vein  of  the  thieh  as  the  site  of  the  primary  formation,  of  this 
cUt  or  thrombus,  (Edema  of  the  limb  prevailed,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  oedema  was  associated  with  those  sudden  cardiac  and 
other  symptoms  which  indicated  the  passage  upwards  of  this  coag- 
vlum  or  tftrombus  to  the  heart,  where  it  was  found  coiled  up  in  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle.  In  cases  of  fracture  of  bone,  of  ampu- 
tations, of  enlarged  glands,  of  ulcer  on  the  foot  (imperfectly  healed 
bv  scabbine),  of  open  wounds,  gunshot  passing  near  vessels,  and 
ulcers,  we  have  great  and  many  sources  of  irritation.  The  con- 
tiguity of  these  must  be  to  more  or  less  large  veins,  or  to  smaller 
vessels  in  or  about  these  sources  of  irritation  and  disturbance. 

**  The  immediate  cause  of  pyaemia  in  any  given  case  is,  that  some 
diseased  part  (which  need  not  be  an  external  wound)  so  affects  the 
blood  circulating  through  it,  that  this  blood  afterwards  excites  de- 
structive suppuration  in  parts  to  which  the  circulation  carries  it — 
namely,  commonly  first  in  the  lungs,  or  (in  certain  cases)  liver  and 
lungs,  and  later  generally  about  tlie  boay  "  (Simon,  Public  Health 
Report  for  1863,  p.  60).  In  a  case  of  which  Mr.  Simon  was  cogni- 
zant, and  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Bowman,  fatal  pysemia  in  a 
young  gentleman  was  apparently  produced  by  an  ulcerated  state  of 
the  mitral  valve  of  the  heart.  In  another  case  Mr.  Simon  records 
fatal  pyromia  produced  by  the  penetration  of  pus  from  a  small  mes- 
entenc  abscess  into  the  thoracic  duct ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  the  Pathological  Sodetys  Transactions  Dr.  Bristow  records  several 
instructive  cases,  in  which  pytemia  complicated,  ab  initio^  cases  of 
idiopathic  necrosis  vnattended  by  external  wound.    In  no  case,  there- 
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fore,  of  swelled  legs,  enlarged  glands,  subacute  inflammation,  or 
hardening  over  the  course  of  lymphatics  or  superficial  veins,  should 
the  possibility  of  the  mortal  accident  of  embolism  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  be  overlooked  ;  or  the  possible  supervention  of  pysemia. 

Hospital  Gangrene — ^The  influence  of  foul  air,  by  inducing  decom- 
position, the  liberation  of  absorbable  gases  and  other  fluids,  also 
influence  the  blood  passing  the  part,  and  bring  about  not  only  coag- 
ulation in  living  vessels,  but  also  poisoning  of  the  blood  itself,  as  m 
hospital  gangrene — "  a  sloughing  phagedena  occurring  endemically  in 
hospitals.^ 

Ua>*es  prone  to  Hospital  Gangrene. — The  disease  shows  a  prefer- 
ence for  those  cases  where  cancellous  bone-structure  has  been  in- 
jured, as  in  compound  fracture,  or  in  the  surgical  jjrocedures  of 
amputation  and  resection  ;  and  all  the  more,  perhaps,  in  proportion 
as  the  injured  bone  is  large.  The  other  cases  in  which  it  is  apt  to 
occur  are  those  in  which  large  vein-trunks  have  been  involved  in 
traumatic  inflammation  (as  in  gunshot  wounds).  Although  the 
exact  local  changes  are  not  well  understood,  yet  very  often  they 
seem  part  and  parcel  of  a  process  not  simply  suppurative,  but  in- 
volving also  much  foulness  of  wound,  putrefactive  softening  of 
fibrine  and  blood-clot,  with  the  evolution  of  such  products  as  nave 
been  already  noticed,  which,  entering  the  circulation,  establish  the 
pvfemic  state,  and  therewith  usually  more  or  less  of  putrid  infec- 
tion of  the  blood.  Many  phagedenic  and  gangrenous  materials  are 
inoculable  from  patient  to  patient  (Thomson  s  Lectures  on  Inflam- 
mation^  1813,  p.  484),  and  are  so  far  specijic  diseases.  All  the  forms 
of  disease  which  come  under  the  term  metastatical  dyscrasice  having 
thus,  in  common,  an  intimate  affinity  with  ordinary  putrefactive 
processes,  they  ought  provisionally  to  be  reganled  as  general  dis- 
eases, of  the  class  A  (see  vol.  i,  p.  176),  the  respective  contagia  of 
which  may  arise  in  any  putrefaction  of  wound-products ;  and  when 
such  diseases  as  erysipelas  or  pyfemia  break  out  in  an  hospital,  it 
shows  that  the  ventilation  is  inadequate  to  remove  the  traumatic 
or  other  organic  impurities  generated  in  the  wards.  Thus  there 
prevails  an  atmosphere  which  contains  much  decaying  animal 
matter  of  the  kind  which  wound-surfaces  contain ;  and  any  specijic 
change  arising  in  this  atmosphere,  or  on  any  wound-surface  which 
exhales  its  excreta  into  the  atmosphere,  has  i^eculiar  chemical  fii- 
cilities  for  infecting  other  wound-surfaces  within  the  range  of  at- 
mospheric influence  (see  Simon's  Sixth  Report  on  PMic  itealth^  pp. 
61,  t)'2).  Therefore,  in  ill-kept  hospitals,  wounds  go  on  badl3\  They 
undergo  certain  characteristic  morbid  changes.  Erj'sipelas  fre- 
quently attacks  them.  They  become  to  a  large  extent  gangrenous 
and  phagedenic,  tending  to  putrefactions  of  eflused  or  otnen^nse 
stagnant  blood,  to  the  re-opening  of  half-healed  arteries  and  veins, 
to  septic  and  suppurative  infections  of  the  system,  genenilized  under 
the  term  traumatic  infection^  all  of  which  are  comprehended  amongst 
the  phenomena  of  metastatical  dyscrasia:. 

Such,  pathologically,  are  some  of  the  causes  which  may  deter- 
mine the  formation  of  clots  either  in  large  or  in  small  vessels.  But, 
after  Cruveilhier's  observations,  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
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dence  regarding  the  nature  of  metasiaticcU  dyscrasicB  was  established 
by  an  arduous  worker  (then  in  the  Army  Medical  Department,  and 
since  a  distinguished  Professor  in  the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England) — namely,  Mr.  Gulliver,  formerly^  surgeon  of  the  Gluards. 
He  showed  that  the  puriform  mass  in  the  interior  of  clots  does  not 
originate  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel  or  clot,  but  is  produced  by  trans- 
formation of  the  central  layers  of  the  clot — a  transformation  which 
may  be  imitated,  as  he  aid,  by  a  chemical  process.  Sir  James 
McOrigor  communicated  Mr.  Gulliver's  observations  to  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions.  Mr.  Gulliver  examined  the  clots  micro- 
scopically, and  found  that  the  fluid  was  not  pus ;  and  to  show  that 
his  observation  was  intimately  connected  with  the  observation  of 
Cruveilhier,  I  found  (by  mere  accidents  that  a  remark  on  this  point, 
in  Mr.  Gulliver's  handwriting,  exists  in  one  of  Cruveilhier's  draw- 
ings contained  in  the  Library  of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
now  at  Netley. 

This  is  the  point  from  which  Virchow  starts  in  his  interesting 
account  of  this  subject — ^namely,  the  character  of  the  contents  of 
these  clots — a  puriform,  but  not  a  purulent  substance  (as  Gulliver 
first  showed  \  composed  of  granules  chiefly.  The  question,  then, 
immediately  suggests  itself,  "  What  becomes  of  them  ?" 

The  next  set  of  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  phlebitis  of  pyae- 
mia and  the  formation  of  multiple  abscesses,  are  those  connected 
with  the  softening,  disintegration,  and  breaking  up  of  the  thrombi 
or  clots.  Virchow  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  results  that 
ensue.  He  showed  (1847)  the  embolic  characters  of  certain  prod- 
ucts previously  thought  to  be  inflammatory  in  their  origin  {e.  a., 
white  fibrine-like  masses  in  the  spleen,  &c.) ;  and  he  arrived  at  tne 
following  conclusions:  (1.)  The  occurrence  of  fibrinous  plugs  or 
clots  in  tlie  pulmonary  artery  long  before  death  is  always  secondary, 
where  obstruction  is  independent  of  pneumonia,  or  other  changes 
in  the  parenchyma.  They  are  apt  to  arise  in  any  part  of  the  venous 
vascular  system  anterior  to  the  lungs  in  the  course  of  the  circula- 
tion— 6.  ^.,  in  the  veins  of  the  limbs,  as  in  the  case  described  by 
Druitt,  already  noticed ;  in  the  pelvic  veins,  as  after  the  operation 
of  ligature  for  internal  piles,  whence  the  clots  are  carried  by  the 
current  of  the  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  thence  into 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  so  to  the  lungs.  Experiments  on  ani- 
mals also  supported  his  views.  He  introduced  the  pith  of  the  elder 
tree,  as  well  as  animal  substances,  into  the  veins,  and  so  produced 
violent  pneumonias,  commencing  with  inflammatory  hypenemia. 
These  localized  pneumonias  extending,  led  to  rapid  deposition  in 
the  air-cells  of  fibrinous  exudations,  which  became  purulent,  or  the 
portion  of  lung  gangrenous.  As  these  changes  advanced  in  the 
lung,  pleurisy  very  soon  was  developed  at  the  periphery — at  first 
proaucing  fibrinous  coagulable  exudation  slowly  over  the  affected 
jx>rtion  of  the  lung ;  but  rapidly,  as  it  progressed  towards  the  other 
side  of  the  chest,  inducing  watery  hemorrhagic  exudation  into  both 
serous  cavities.  The  pleura  then  became  gangrenous,  and  finally 
gave  way  to  pneumothorax.  Such  severe  lesions  may  be  completed 
m  so  short  a  time  as  five  days,     l^reviously,  however,  to  these  ini- 
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portant  demonstrations  of  Yirchow^  there  had  appeared  the  oheer- 
vations  of  Paget  on  the  obstructions  of  the  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  and  the  sudden  mode  of  death  to  which  they  gave 
rise  {med.'Chir.  Trans,  for  1844) ;  but  the  importance  of  Virchow*s 
observations  consisted  in  demonstrating  the  transportation  of  clots 
or  plugs  of  fibrine  or  of  blood  from  difterent  parts  of  the  venous  vea- 
sels  to  the  heart.  Buch  plugs  are  known  also  to  be  sometimes  ar- 
rested in  the  liver,  giving  rise  to  so-called  metastatic  abscess ;  and 
while  those  plugs  which  find  their  way  to  the  lun^  have  their 
origin  in  any  part  of  the  venous  periphery,  those  which  find  their 
way  to  the  liver  originate  either  in  the  portal  venous  system  or  in 
those  veins  round  the  rectum^  prostate^  vagina^  or  uterus^  which  {cosor 
municating  alike  with  the  systemic  veins  and  with  the  inferior  mes- 
enteric veins  of  the  portal  system)  may  induce  multiple  centres  of 
inflammation,  and  abscesses  in  the  liver  as  well  as  in  the  lung  {Med. 
Tiines^  January  18,  1862).  Simultaneously  with  Virchow^,  or  a 
little  after  his  observations,  we  have  the  observations  of  the  late 
Dr.  Kirkes  on  ^^  The  Detachment  of  Fibrinous  Deposits  from  the 
Walls  of  the  Heart "  {Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxv,  for  1852).  Two 
most  instructive  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  recently  related  by 
Dr.  Goodfellow,  in  which  extensive  arterial  obstruction,  gangrene 
of  the  lower  limbs,  and  death,  followed  the  separation  of  cardiac 
vegetations  (Med.-Chir.  TVans.,  vol.  xlv).  Thus  it  was  gradually 
proved,  that  as  clots  occur  in  the  veins,  so  they  also  may  occur  in 
the  heart's  cavities  ;  and  next  in  the  history  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject the  connection  is  established  between  peripheral  dots  and  car* 
diac  dots,  and  how  far  the  softening  of  these  clots  or  thrombi  may 
give  rise  to  the  phenomena  indiscriminately  described  as  pycenda  or 
phlebitis. 

Secondary  disturbances — not  ^^  much  by  the  softened  mass  as 
by  the  detachment  of  larger  pieces,  and  just  so  large  as  to  be  ar- 
rested in  vessels  more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  original 
clot — are  known  to  occur ;  and  on  the  advance  of  clots  and  their 
debris  from  small  into  large  vessels,  bits  break  off  and  flow  on  into 
the  stream  of  blood.  Clots  in  peripheral  veins,  however  small,  are 
thus  the  sources  of  great  danger.  As  a  rule,  they  lead  to  second- 
ary and  multiple  deposits  and  abscesses  in  the  lungs ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  differences  in  the  size  of  the  capillary  vessels  which  deter- 
mine their  ultimate  locality,  where  they  act  as  any  foreign  body 
would.  The  debris  of  clots,  and  large  cell-elements  from  clots,  in 
the  mesenteric  veins,  and  from  ulcers  of  intestines,  passing  through 
the  liver  capillaries  and  proceeding  to  the  lungs,  where  they  are 
arrested,  illustrate  this.     The  lungs  have  the  smallest  capillaries  of 

all.  They  average  from  ttjJbb^^^^  ^^  tt>Voo^^®  ^^  *  1^*^®  (scarcely 
suflleient  to  let  j»as8  a  white  cell  of  blood  or  of  pus,  which  on  an 
average  measures  f  oVoo^hs  of  a  line),  whereas  the  liver  capillaries 
have  a  much  larger  range — namely,  from  j^^^j^thR  to  rtSg^thsof 
a  line. 

Puerperal  Pever Virchow  regards  the  metastatic  abscesses  in  the 

lungs,  one  and  all,  as  embolic,  and  founds  much  on  the  facts  con- 
nected with  puerperal  fever — "a  continued  fever,  communicable  hy 
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eofitaffionj  oceurrina  in  connection  with  childbirth^  and  often  associated 
with  extensive  local  lesionSy  especially  of  the  uterine  system^  peritonitis^ 
effusions  into  serous  and  synovial  caviti^^  phlebitis^  and  diffuse  suv- 
puratian.^'  He  observed  that  cases  of  puerperal  fever  with  multiple 
abscesses  in  the  lungs  had  always  tnrombi  or  clots  in  the  pelvic 
vessds ;  whereas  in  those  cases  wnere  the  lymphatics  only  were  in- 
flamed there  were  no  multiple  secondary  abscesses. 

The  position  of  embolia  m  the  pulmonary  artery  induces  more 
or  less  instantaneous  asphyxia.  Paget's,  Richardson's,  and  cases 
recorded  by  other  observers,  of  more  or  less  sudden  death,  illustrate 
this ;  so  also  do  some  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung.  If  death  does 
not  at  once  occur,  the  clot  in  the  vessels  of  the  lung  becomes  broken 
np.  Its  fraraients  pass  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  if  not  expec- 
torated, and  clots  are  induced  there.  The  phenomena  of  embolism 
from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  are  then  apt  to  be  expressed  b v  gan- 
grene of  distant  parts,  as  of  the  limbs,  softening  of  brain,  or  loss  of 
vision.  Gangrene,  or  decomposition  of  puriform  matter,  occurs 
most  actively  in  the  lungs,  because  here  the  process  is  brought 
most  intimately  in  contact  with  the  outer  air ;  and  here,  therefore, 
the  influence  of  impure  air  becomes  so  much  more  injurious ;  but 
the  cases  of  arterial  embolism  developed  in  this  way  (i.  €.,  prima- 
rily in  the  lungs)  are  not  as  yet  known  to  be  numerous. 

Ttie  sources  of  embolism  therefore  imply  some  knowledge  of  the 
dircumstances  under  which  the  blood  spontaneously  coagulates,  or 
permits  the  separation  of  its  fibrine  to  take  place  in  the  living  ves- 
sels. In  a  pathological  point  of  view  the  following  events  in  their 
order  may  be  regaraed  as  the  most  important :  (l!)  Local  disturb- 
ance to  circulation;  (2.)  Stoppage  or  retardation  of  the  blood- 
stream—/aiYwre  of  heart's  action  ;  compression  or  constriction  of  the 
bloodvessels :  (8.)  Cohesion  of  red  or  white  blood-cells  into  a  mass, 
as  a  result  of  diseased  artery. 

The  sources  of  local  disturbance  are, — (1.)  Irritation  of  the  outer 
coats  of  the  bloodvessels ;  (2.)  Changes  which  take  place  in  them  ; 
(8.)  The  formation  of  a  clot;  (4.)  Changes  take  place  in  it,  and  it 
then  furnishes  ample  materials  for  further  mischief;  or  (5.)  Organi- 
sation of  the  clot  takes  place,  when  it  is  converted  into  connective 
tissue,  and  generally  remains  harmless. 

ArterieU  Emboli  are  observed  as  a  consequence  of — (1.)  Gangren- 
ous phlebitis  of  the  pulmonary  veins  or  of  pulmonary  tissue  {rare) ; 
(2.)  Organic  aftections  of  the  aortic  or  mitral  valves  on  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  fibrinous  concretions,  and  warty  excrescences  {comr 
man) ;  Atheromatous  disease  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  artery. 
A  first  obstruction  is  generally  followed  by  others — multiplicity 
and  complexity  of  lesions  being  one  of  the  characters  of  the  disease. 
The  most  frequent  sites  of  enabolic  arterial  thrombi  are, — (1.)  Ar- 
teries in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  (2.)  Internal  carotids ;  (3.)  Arteries 
of  the  lower  and  upper  extremities ;  (4.)  Splenic  and  renal  arteries ; 
(5.)  External  carotid  and  mesenteric  arteries. 

The  symptoms  in  sequence  characteristic  of  the  lesion  mav  be 
noted  as  foHows : — (1.)  Valvular  disease ;  (2.)  After  exertion,  there 
occurs  (8.)  Palpitation,  with  the  cessation  of  which  (4.)  The  pulse 
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disappears  in  the  affected  artery  below  the  site  of  the  plug — e.  g.^ 
in  the  radial — ^if  the  plug  is  arrested  in  the  brachial^  with  pain  in 
the  hand  of  that  side.  These  phenomena  are  all  due  to  the  sudd^i 
separation  of  fibrine  from  the  warty  growths  on  the  valves.  The 
particles  are  suddenly  separated,  and  oeing  carried  along  with  the 
stream  of  blood,  become  fixed  in  the  artery.  Recovery  may  ensue 
for  a  time;  but  (6.)  Repeated  subsequent  attacks  occur,  each  as- 
sociated with  palpitation  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart ;  and 
with  the  cessation  of  the  cardiac  symptoms,  sudden  and  simulta- 
neous obstruction  of  peripheric  arteries ;  (6.)  At  last  gangrene  en- 
sues in  some  parts,  and  death  result-s  (Malmstbn.  of  tSweden). 
In  the  brain  such  iu&rction  leads  to  yellow  softening.  In  the 
spleen  and  kidney  the  infarction  consists  of  a  conically-shaped 
mass  of  material  exactly  limited,  of  a  color  varying  with  the  size  of 
the  lesion,  and  generally  more  dense  than  the  surrounding  paren- 
chyma {Med.  Times  ana  Gazette^  vol.  xvi,  p.  278).  The  obstruction 
is  generally  at  the  point  of  narrowing  of  arterial  branches  immedi- 
ately after  bifurcation  {splenic  penmli).  (7.)  Strong  pulsation  of 
vessel  on  cardiac  side  of  occlusion  (Tufnell). 

Venous  Embolism  occurs — (1.)  When  coagula  arrive  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart.  Here  they  are  attended  with  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion, pulse  small  and  intermitting,  followed  by  collapse  and 
powerlessness  of  muscle.  The  patient,  although  inhaling  deeply, 
seems  to  suffer  from  apncsa ;  the  veins  become  nighly  turgid ;  and 
sudden  death  occurs  if  large  concretions  separate  ana  suddenly  ob- 
struct the  pulmonary  artery ;  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  Druitt, 
and  noticed  at  p.  661.  The  symptoms  were, — hurried  and  anxious 
breathing ;  pulse  rapid  and  scarcely  perceptible  ;  features  intensely 

Sale,  bluish,  and  distressed ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  cold,  but 
renehed  in  perspiration ;  no  pain,  but  great  agitation  and  feeble- 
ness ;  the  air  entered  the  air-cells  freely,  but  the  beating  of  the  heart 
was  a  confused  and  feeble  "  wobble  " — its  rhythm  and  force  were 
gone.     The  intellect  was  clear. 

The  diagnosis  of  embolism  generally  may  be  sunmied  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  Phenomena  of  Pidmonary  Arterial  Embolism:  (A.)  Parenchymor 
toKs. — {a,)  Collapse  of  lung ;  {b.)  Peripheral  pleuritis  of  lung ;  {e,) 
Hemorrhag^ic  eitusion ;  {d.)  Capillary  bronchitis,  with  cougn  ana 
expectoration  if  the  emoolism  is  capillary.  (B.)  Functional. — {e.) 
A  craving  for  air  (anxietas):  although  a  deep  breath  may  be  drawn 
without  pain,  yet  every  movement  of  the  oody  tends  to  increase 
the  anxietas ;  (/.)  Lowering  of  temperature  ;{ff.)  Systolic  murmur; 
(A.)  Increased  impulse  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  (t.)  Irregularity 
of  rhythm ;  (k.)  Undulation  of  veins  in  the  neck ;  (/.)  Cyanosis,  ver- 
tigo, albuminuria,  oedema  of  limbs.  These  phenomena  are  seldom 
all  present,  death  being  too  sudden. 

II.  Phenomena  of  i:^t/stemic  Arterial  EmMism, — These  have  been 
already  described  on  the  previous  pag^e  (Simpson,  in  London  and 
Elin.  Monthly  Med,  Journal,  1854,  p.  281 ;  JHed.  Ihnes,  Feb.  1, 1862, 
p.  112).  The  coagula,  which  exist  without  simultaneous  lesions  of 
the  arterial  wall,  or  adjoining  capillary  circulation,  are  never  formed 
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on  the  spot,  bnt  have  been  separated  from  some  distant  point  in 
the  circulation,  and  have  been  carried  by  the  current  of  the  blood 
as  far  as  they  could  go.  Such  are  genuine  emboli.  They  are 
always  found  in  places  where  a  large  arterial  trunk,  by  giving  oft' 
branches,  suddenly  acquires  a  more  constricted  calibre.  V  irchow, 
Paget,  Malmsten,  and  Kirkes  have  shown  independently  of  each 
other  that — (1.)  Fibrinous  concretions  may  separate  from  the  valves 
of  the  heart  during  life ;  (2.)  That  they  may  cause  obstructions  of 
particular  peripheric  vessels ;  (3.)  That  by  admixture  with  blood 
they  may  have  a  poisonous  decomposing  nnfluence  similar  to  typhus 
or  pysemic  poisons.  In  the  lungs,  for  example,  apoplectic  foci  be- 
come developed.  Infarctions  occur,  and  tneir  results,  in  broad 
masses  of  fibrine,  remain.  On  the  arterial  side  of  the  circulation 
metastatic  fibrinous  wedges  occur  in  the  vessels;  petechial  spots 
occur  on  the  skin  and  on  mucous  membrane,  pericardium,  and  peri- 
toneum.   Similar  fibrinous  deposits  accumulate  in  the  spleen. 

III.  Phenomena  of  Venous  Emhdism. — ^The  coagula  found  in  the 
veins  are  the  products  of  local  stasis,  often  caused  by  roughness  of 
their  inner  surface,  by  alteration  of  structure  and  relaxation  of  ele- 
mentary parts.  When  the  coagulum  adheres  only  to  one  wall,  with 
the  eftect  of  narrowing  the  passage,  such  a  thrombus  is  never  of  an 
embolic  nature.  It  is  a  clot,  plug,  or  coagulum  of  fibrine  formed  or 
forming  there  as  a  result  of  local  causes  of  irritation  (see  previous 
description^. 

IV.  Phenomena  of  Pigmental  Embdism. — A  peculiar  form  of  em- 
bolism is  associated  with  accumulations  of  pigment  in  the  blood. 
It  is  primarily  developed  in  the  spleen,  whence  the  thrombi  are  con- 
veyed to  the  vena  portce^  gradually  increasing  in  circumference. 
Malarious  fevers  establish  such  pigments  in  the  blood  (Planer  of 
Vienna).  In  such  cases  sanguineous  extravasations,  in  great  num- 
bers, are  found  in  the  brain  ;  and  abscesses  in  the  liver :  laceration 
of  h^peraemic  capillaries  is  also  a  result — e.  ^.,  Malpighian  glomeruli 
of  kidneys.     [See  Malarial  Toxaemia,  vol.  i,  p.  462.] 

[Mr.  W.  S.  Savory  has  studied  experimentally  the  "  Local  Effects  of 
Blood-poisoning  in  relation  to  Embolism"  (;S/.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Reports^  vol.  i,  1865).  He  first  injected  disintegrated  fibrine,  oxide  of  zinc, 
&0.,  into  the  veins  of  dogs  and  rabbits,  the  animals  being  killed  subse- 
qnently,  and  the  several  organs  examined ;  in  another  series  of  experi- 
ments he  injected  carefully  filtered  fluid,  rendered  putrid  by  the  macera- 
tion therein  of  flesh,  or  putrid  liquor  amnii ;  and  in  a  third  series,  fresh 
pas.  The  results  were  substantially  the  same,  and  Mr.  Savory  thinks  he 
ia  jnstified  in  concluding: — 

That  patches  of  congestion  and  stagnation,  with  perhaps  ecchymosis  in 
the  lungs  and  other  organs,  may  be  produced  by  the  injection  into  the  veins, 
— (1.)  Of  minute  particles  of  solid  matter  suspended  in  water,  which  can 
undergo  in  the  blood  no  decomposition  or  induce  any  chemical  change, 
and  consequently  can  only  act  mechanically.  (2.)  Of  putrid  fluids  which 
have  been  previously  carefully  filtered,  and  so  deprived  of  any  solid  par- 
ticles. (3.)  Of  pus.  That  in  either  case  the  local  effects  are  the  same. 
The  action  of  fresh  pus  in  producing  these  effects  is  mechanical.  Either 
its  cells,  or  the  clots  which  it  may  form  in  the  blood,  become  impacted  in 
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the  capillaries.  When  putrid  it  no  donbt  acts  in  both  modes.  It  has  do 
peculiar  or  specific  action  when  present  in  the  blood.  If  pntrid  it  will  act 
as  putrid  matters  generally  do.  Or  its  globules  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances like  other  foreign  particles,  become  arrested  in,  and  block  up, 
the  capillaries.  In  these  experiments  abscesses  were  not  more  readOy 
induced  by  the  injection  of  pus  than  of  simple  fluids,  or  even  of  solid  par- 
ticles. 

The  causes  of  the  local  congestions  and  suppurations  in  pysemia  are 
thus  classified : 

Stasis  due  to  mechanical  action.  A  blockade  produced  by  the  im* 
paction  of  solid  particles.    According  to  their  size : 

Arterial  embolism.  By  fragments  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
smaller  arteries. 

Capillary  embolism.  By  fragments  small  enough  to  pass  into  the 
capillaries. 

Stasis  due  to  change  in  the  blood  produced  by  the  admixture  of  mor- 
bid fluid.    The  local  effect  of  blood-poisoning  properly  so  called. 

Capillary  obstruction. 

Stasis  due  to  a  combination  of  the  two  aboye-mentioned  causes. 

In  all  cases  stagnation  and  congestion  flrst  ensue.  The  subsequent 
changes,  whether  towards  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene,  are  de- 
termined by — 

The  action  of  the  morbid  fluid,  or  obstructing  substance. 

The  changes  it  provokes. 

The  constitution  and  state  of  health  of  the  individual. 

Experiments  upon  animals  and  clinical  observation  are  uniformly  par- 
allel in  their  results  up  to  the  production  of  the  local  effects, — ^the  spoto 
and  patches  of  stagnation  and  congestion.  The  worst  cases,  thoee  in 
which  death  is  most  rapid,  reveal  afterwards  the  least  signs  of  local  dis- 
ease. There  is  no  time  for  the  local  effects  to  supervene ;  the  whole  mass 
of  the  blood  is  so  poisoned  and  spoiled,  that  it  kills  outright.  It  is  in  the 
milder  cases  only  that  they  have  time  to  develop,  and  pass  through  their 
subsequent  changes. 

These  local  effects  seen  in  the  lungs,  or  any  other  organ,  both  in  ex- 
periments and  clinical  observations,  arc,  in  the  first  instance,  spots  or 
patches  of  congestion,  more  or  less  intense ;  the  spots  are,  for  the  most 
part,  well  defined  and  regular  in  shape,  with  usually  a  circular  outline 
upon  the  surface  of  the  organ.  They  are  of  a  dark  red  or  livid  color, 
sometimes  slightly  raised,  and  often  indurated.  In  the  larger  patches 
these  characters  are  usually  less  marked ;  they  are  less  defined,  and  of 
a  more  dusky  hue.  These  spots  and  patches,  after  remaining  awhile, 
may  either  clear  up,  and  gradually  disappear,  or  may  pass  on  into  sup- 
puration. In  the  latter  case  they  graduall}'  soften  towards  the  centre, 
until  a  puriform  fluid  oozes  out  when  a  section  is  compressed ;  afterwards 
there  is  a  distinct  collection  of  pus  in  the  centre,  with  a  halo  of  livid 
indurated  substance,  gradually  passing  outwards  into  healthy  tissue. 
In  the  same  organ  after  death  all  the  stages  may  be  seen.  These  puru- 
lent collections  at  length  become  more  concrete  at  the  circumference, 
while  towards  the  centre  they  are  still  fluid.  Finally  they  may  become 
caseous  throughout  and  resemble  tubercle ;  and,  if  life  lasts,  pass  through 
still  further  degenerative  changes. 

The  pathogeny  of  pyiemia  has  also  lately  been  investigated  by  Dr.  J. 
J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army.     The  results  of  these  observations  were  com- 
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municated  to  the  American  Medical  Association  at  their  meeting,  June, 
1866. 

This  distinguished  pathologist  remarks : 

"  Careful  examination  of  the  secondary  foci  has  failed  to  show  me 
emboli  impacted  in  the  arterial  twig,  by  which  the  region  of  the  focus  is 
supplied.  On  the  contrary,  the  vessel  continues  generally  quite  patulous 
even  after  it  is  involved  in  the  substance  of  the  morbid  nodule.  This  I 
have  observed  in  a  case  of  foci  in  the  lungs  consecutive  to  syphilitic  sup- 
puration of  the  tibia,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  similar  cases  due  to 
wounds  and  an^putations.  I  have  investigated  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  leading  into  similar  foci  in  the  liver  in  cases  of  ulcerative  dysentery, 
and  with  like  results.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  frequently  occurred  to 
me  to  see  the  most  diverse  coagula  in  the  veins  leading  from  an  ampu- 
tated limb,  where  death  has  happened  fh)m  other  causes,  without  any 
pyaemic  symptoms,  and  where  the  most  critical  examination  of  the  body 
has  failed  to  discern  any  secondary  foci.  As  far  as  my  own  personal  ob- 
servations have  gone,  pysemic  phenomena  have  been  invariably  connected 
with  the  primary  occurrence  of  local  septic  processes.  I  do  not  mean  to 
lay  this  down  as  an  unchangeable  law ;  my  observations  have  not  been 
as  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  me  positive  of  more  than  that  this 
is,  at  least,  an  important  and  frequent  group  of  cases.  In  cases  of  wounds, 
the  local  conditions  brought  under  my  notice  were,  chiefly,  sloughing  of 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  peculiar  gangrene  of  the  marrow  wUch 
has  so  generally  been  miscalled  osteomyelitis The  first  phenom- 
ena noted  are  the  peculiar  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  bloodvessels, 
and  the  granular  aspect  of  the  tissues  under  the  microscope,  which  show 
that  the  part  is  already  dead  and  that  decomposition  has  begun.  The 
subsequent  changes  are  purely  chemical,  and  the  normal  elements  become 
less  and  less  recognizable  amidst  the  host  of  actively  moving  molecules 

set  free  by  the  putrefactive  alteration In  cases  which  prove  fatal 

by  inducing  pyaemia,  no  line  of  demarcation,  no  barrier  of  inflammation 
limits  the  gangrenous  portion ;  and  the  veins  leading  from  the  afi'ected 
bone  are  usually  full  of  coagula,  which  have  entered  into  a  form  of  putre- 
faction quite  similar  to  that  going  on  in  the  marrow.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult of  this  change  is  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  fetid  fluid,  in  which 
the  microscope  recognizes  nothing  but  actively  moving  molecules  with 
bright  centres  and  dark  borders.  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  the  veins 
leading  from  the  flaps  of  a  sloughing  stump  in  a  similar  condition ;  but, 
in  most  of  the  cases  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn,  the  veins  aflTected 
proceeded  from  the  diseased  bone  itself.  The  putrefactive  change  going 
on  in  the  marrow  is  transmitted  through  the  coagulated  blood-mass  in 
the  veins  by  actual  continuity. 

**The  femoral  vein,  the  saphena,  and  their  branches,  were  sometimes 
BtnflTed  with  thrombi  throughout  a  part  of  their  extent,  but  in  all  the 
cases  I  found  the  veins  from  the  bone,  filled  with  their  fetid  contents, 
were  clearly  traceable  to  the  point  where  the  trunk  with  which  they  were 
connected  discharged  into  the  femoral,  or  one  of  the  larger  branches, 
with  no  thrombi  inter\'ening  on  the  cardiac  side.  The  granular  yellow- 
ish fluid  could  sometimes  be  traced  some  little  distance  towards  the 
heart.  In  short,  there  was  clear  anatomical  proof  of  the  introduction 
into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation  of  the  putrefying  debris  of  the  coagula 
which  had  formed  in  the  veins  leading  from  the  affected  bone.  As  for 
the  detaching  of  larger  fragments  which  should  deserve  the  name  of 
emboli,  I  found  no  actual  anatomical  proof,  though  abundant  possibility 
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for  such  ao  occurrence  existed.  What  was  to  be  Been  diacbar^ng  >nl 
the  ft^moral  vein,  was  siinply  the  putrefying  liquid  dpscrilwd,  a  liqid 
more  visciil  than  blood,  which  could  not  be  expected  to  circulal«  i 
readily  as  blood,  and  which  might  readily,  I  admit,  although  I  naw  noti 
ing  of  ttic  sort,  carry  witli  it  more  coherent  fragments  of  the  inrolve^ 
coagnlum,  but  which,  in  any  case,  might  be  expected  to  l>e  arrested  I 
the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  if  bo  arrested,  to  set  up  tiiero  by  acta 
contact,  a  similar  form  of  change.  It  is  atso  easier  to  couce' 
part  of  such  a  viscid,  putrid  fluid,  which  had  passed  through  the  capiU 
ries  of  the  lungs,  might  subsequently  be  arrested  in  the  systemic  caplU 
ries,  than  it  is  to  account  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  jpci  in  the  lln 
and  kidnej's  afWr  amputations  of  the  thigh,  on  the  suppositiou  c 
embolL 

'•1  do  not  offer  this  summary  of  my  owji  observations  as  a  solution  d 
the  question  of  pyieniia ;  Iiut  rather  as  a  statement  of  facta,  difficult  I 
account  for  on  tlie  supposition  of  enilioli,  impossible  to  account  for  dl 
the  anpitosition  of  suppurative  phletiitis.  which  must  yet  be  Tally  * 
braced  by  any  satisfactory  exi>lBuation  of  the  dixease.    The  general  serl 
of  the  phenomena  here  sketched,  as  observed  in  connection  with  wouudi 
perfectly  accords  with  what  I   have  been  able  to  observe  iu  pneriiefi 
pyumia,  and  iu  the  pyemia  connected  wiih  dysentery.     In  tb«  iulli 
womb  of  the  tirst  group  of  cases,  and  the  colon  ulcers  of  the  s«con<l,  i 
the  autopsies  I  have  witnessed  or  made,  demonstrated  the  existence  4 
gangrenous  or  phagedenic,  that  is,  septic,  proisceses  in  connection  * 
the  local  lesion.     Without  insisting  upon  any  exclusiveness  for  tlic  o 
ions  which  must  necessarily  spring  from  such  cases.  It  is  diltlcvult  to  ft 
the  conclusion  that  local  septic  processes  have  a  significant  conncctiod 
with  the  genesis  of  pyemia,  and  that  viscid  septic  liquids,  derived  f 
the  degenerating  primary  coagnlum,  may  at  times  play  the  part  * 
Virchow  ascribes  only  to  solid  emboli.     These  considerations  assume  stfl 
more  importance  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  some  dffinits  a 
tion  with  regard  to  the  iMunfs  of  pyiemia. 

"Truly  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  of  theac  causos  i 
more  unsatisfactory  than  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  d' 
It  is  well  known,  liowever,  that  the  conditions,  under  which  it  mi 
tainly  develop  itself,  are  those  under  which  almost  all  zymotic  dbi 
attain  their  greatest  malignancy;  and  it  will  be  readily  understood,! 
the  views  I  have  hinted  are  correct,  that  whatever  favors  the  t 
of  septic  processes  in  the  local  lesion  may  become  a  cause  o 
Hence,  it  is  in  crowded  hospitals,  where  ventilation,  cleanliness,  i 
diet  are  comparatively  neglected,  and  among  patients  debilitated  ) 
disordered  by  previous  exposure  and   privations,  that  pytemia  a 
most  victims,  whether  among  wounded  soldiers  or  jiarturient  *■ 
Under  the  same  circumstances,  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  and  a 
ing  of  wounds  and  sores,  become  common — very  often  indeed  appear 
stand  in  direct  genetic  connection  to  the  subsequent  pytemia.     ^\  hetl 
besides  such  hygienic  conditions,  to  which,  in  modern  times.  atleuUi 
has  been  most  exclusively  directed,  there  lurk  yet  other  and  i 
scure  momenta ;  whether,  altove  all,  as  has  been  es]>ecially  clainied  | 
tlie  obstetricians,  there  is  a  pecular,  pyKuiie,  epideuiie  inlluenc«,  vrfah| 
axista  at  certain  times  and  plae«»,  and  is  absent  at  otheni,  in  a  quiaitU 
which  can  be  first  intelligently  approached,  when  an  epidemic  of  fyittf 
shall  liave  been  observed   under  circumBlances  which  t»mpl«lely  f  * 
every  well-known  hygienic  requirement.     Until  then,  to  insist  apon  t 
aspect  of  the  question,  tends  to  encourage  and  excuse  the  neglect  of  M 
ditions  whose  influence  is  l>eyond  question." 
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Mr.  Savory  (St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports^  vol.  ii,  1866)  re- 
marks: ^^  The  history  of  our  knowledge  of  pyaemia  is  an  instructive  one. 
Although  the  ancient  idea  that  the  affection  termed  pyaemia  depends  on 
the  presence  of  pus  in  the  blood,  is  no  longer  generally  received,  yet  it 
still  continues  to  influence  largely  the  views  which  are  taken  of  its  pa- 
thology. That  the  disease  is  still  associated  with  what  was  called  phle- 
bitis, is  due  to  the  old  idea  that  in  this  way  pus  is  introduced  into  the 
circulation.  It  seems  to  be  a  great  step  onwards  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  disease  may  occur  independently  of  the  presence  of  pus,  or  of 
any  affection  of  the  veins  whatever ;  that  it  is  not  due  to  any  specific  or 
peculiar  matter  formed  in  this  or  that  particular  part,  but  that  it  is  the 
effect  of  blood-poisoning,  due  to  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of 
morbid  or  putrid  matter.  No  doubt,  pyaemia  is  often  associated  with  the 
formation  of  clots  in  certain  veins,  but  this  coincidence  by  no  means  im- 
plies the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  When  veins  are  found  occupied 
by  disintegrated  clot  after  death  from  pyaemia,  it  has  still  to  be  shown 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  be  shown, 
so  ikr  indeed  as  the  most  careful  and  critical  examination  can  go,  that  pyae- 
mia may  occur  independently  of  any  affection  of  the  veins  whatever.  And 
it  is  a  question  whether,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  veins  are  plugged 
or  inflamed,  thrombosis  and  phlebitis  are  not  the  local,  and  pyaemia  the 
general,  effect  of  the  same  cause.  There  is  no  more  evidence  of  any 
especial  relation  between  pus  and  pyaemia  than  this,  that  pyaemia  is  the 
result  of  the  passage  of  putrid  fluid  into  the  circulation,  and  that  pus  is 
of  very  common  occurrence,  and  liable,  like  other  animal  fluids,  to  become 
putrid." 

Mr.  Savory,  after  an  examination  of  our  present  knowledge  of  pyaemia, 
makes  the  following  conclusions  : 

^^  Thrombosis  may  exist  without  any  evidence  of  phlebitis,  and  very 
often  occurs  without  being  followed  by  pyaemia. 

^'  Phlebitis  may  occasionally  exist  without  thrombosis,  and  often  occurs 
without  being  followed  by  pyaemia. 

"  Pyaemia  often  exists  without  any  evidence  of  thrombosis  or  phlebitis ; 
still  oflener  it  happens  without  any  evidence  whatever  that  it  has  been 
preceded  by  either  of  these,  or  of  any  other  affection  of  the  veins." 

It  has,  therefore,  not  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  either  phlebitis  or 
thrombosis  stand,  in  any  especial  or  peculiar  manner,  in  relation  to  pyae- 
mia, as  cause  and  effect.] 

From  what  has  been  written,  it  is  tiierefore  necessary  to  distin- 
guish at  least  three  forms  of  metastatical  dyscrasim — namely,  (1.) 
metastasis  associated  with  the  phenomena  of  entbdism^  tending  to  the 
development  ofmvdtiple  centres  of  in flammxition^  and  their  suppuration  ; 
(2.)  Metastasis  in  vmich  there  is  something  over  and  above  embolism^  and 
quite  independent  of  its  occurrence^  and  which  may  get  well  if  secondary 
abscesses  do  not  form  in  important  viscera — septicoemia^  icnorcemia  (8. 
Rinoer);  (3.)  Metastasis  combining  the  phenomena  of  (1.)  and  (2.) — 
pycemia. 

In  the  iirst  class  of  cases  death  generally  ensues  from  exhaustion ; 
and  when  the  multiple  centres  are  m  process  of  evolution,  the  febrile 
phenomena  are  always  increased — a  distinct  attack,  with  rigor, 
oeing  excited  and  associated  with  each  centre  of  development. 
Evening  exacerbations  of  fever  are  distinctly  marked,  so  that  the 
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ranees  of  temperature  during  the  course  of  the  disease  are  similar 
to  tiiose  of  extensive  suppuration  attended  with  fever.  The  tem- 
perature, however,  in  some  of  these  eases  is  not  very  high ;  but  in 
DOth  forms  of  metastasis  mentioned  the  type  of  the  fever  is  inter- 
mittent during  the  day  (8.  Ringer,  Bilroth) — i.  €.,  the  tempera- 
ture between  the  hours  of  elevation  becomes  normal ;  and  Profes- 
sor S.  Ringer  writes  that  he  has  never  met  with  any  disease  in 
which  this  occurs  except  pycemia.  It  is  no  doubt  due  to  this  cir- 
cumstance being  hitherto  overlooked  that  such  varied  statements 
are  current  regarding  the  heat  of  the  skin  in  pyaemia.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  the  temperature  is  never  very  high,  nor  the  inter- 
mittent elevations  very  numerous,  yet  these  are  the  kind  of  cases 
in  which  the  internal  organs  are  apt  to  be  studded  with  secondary 
abscesses. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases  of  metastasis^  in  which  intense  febrile 
phenomena  occur,  quite  independent  of  embolism,  the  temperature 
IS  very  high,  the  intermittent  elevations  are  numerous,  and  fre- 
quently there  are  no  multiple  centres  of  inflammation  in  visceral 
parts  (Ringer).  Though  tne  exact  chemical  change  in-  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  has  not  been  made  out,  yet,  as  it  has  been  pro- 
duced experimentally  by  the  injection  of  filtered  putrid  fluids  into 
the  veins  or  intestinal  canal,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  such 
cases  are  due  to  the  absorption  of  putrid  poisons  in  a  gaseous  or 
other  fluid  form,  especially  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
tissues.  Tissue-change  or  metamorphoses  in  the  febrile  state  may 
also  establish  sources  of  blood-poisoning  {e.  g.y  ^^  Rheumatism  ")• 
Dr.  Parkes  states  how  the  amount  of  urea  rose  in  a  case  of  pysemia 
after  amputation,  from  3.1  for  every  lb.  of  body-weight  to  4.26 
grains.  The  weight  of  the  body  was  131  lbs.  It  fell  to  110  lbs.  in 
eleven  dtn-s,  and  the  temperature  rose  from  101°  Fahr.  to  106.6° 
{On  the  Urine,  i>.'nS). 

In  surgical  cases  tne  phenomena  commence  to  be  expressed  be- 
tween the  second  and  fourth  day  after  an  operation  or  injury.  The 
tissue  round  the  source  of  the  mischief  becomes  red  and  cedematous 
towards  the  third  day;  and  ichor  may  exude  from  the  injured  part, 
mixed  with  bubbles  of  gas.  Disintegration  spreads  with  great 
rapidity  from  the  seat  of  injury ;  and  where  the  part  is  to-day  simply 
(Edeynafous,  to-morrow  it  will  be  an  ichorous  inflltration ;  and  so  it 
proceeds  till  death  occurs.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  progressive  gangrene  of  areolar  tissue  (the  acute  purulent  oedema 
01  Perigott*).  If  thrombi  form  in  the  veins,  and  the  phenomena  of 
embolism  occur,  the  danger  is  increased,  and  the  case  is  more  com- 

Slex ;  but  the  sentic  phenomena,  in  the  first  instance,  are  quite  in- 
ependent  of  embolism.  A  very  high  temperature  and  a  more  con- 
tinued fever  are  characteristic  ot  septicwmia.  The  pulse  rises 
(generally  above  120),  and  the  intense  burning  heat  communicated 
by  the  skin  of  the  patient  is  well  known  to  the  hand  of  the  experi- 
enced sure^eon.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  an  injury, 
Bilroth  records  the  temperature  at  87.3''  C.  —  99.5''  Fahr.  In  the 
night  the  cedematous  infiltration  commenced,  and  on  the  ensuing 
morning  the  temperature  was  40.1°  C.  —  106.8°  Fahr.    On  the 
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eighth  day  the  patient  died,  up  to  which  time  the  temperature  re- 
mained high,  its  lowest  point  being  39°  C.  =  102.2''  Fahr.  A 
rapid  and  considerable  increase  of  temperature  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  with  delirium  and  a  somnolent  state,  with  an  ichorous 
appearance  of  a  wound,  and  oedematous  infiltration  around  it,  are 
certain  signs  of  septicaemia.  Albumen  occurs  in  the  urine  in  some 
cases,  ana  sweats  are  common  (Bilroth)  ;  the  skin  acquires  a  faint 
yellow  color ;  and  the  breath  a  hay-like  smell.  The  highest  tem- 
perature recorded  by  Professor  S.  Ringer  is  107.4°  {SiS.  Notes). 
Some  of  these  cases  undoubtedly  get  well,  although  a  very  large 
proportion  die ;  and  the  chances  of  getting  well  are  greater  in  pro- 

Sortion  to  the  freedom  from  embolism,  and  from  intense  febrile 
isturbance  as  indicated  by  temperature,  and  from  the  formation 
of  secondary  abscesses.  Dr.  Gillespie  and  Mr.  Spence,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  have  recorded  undoubted 
instances  of  recovery  from  cases  of  this  kind ;  so  also  Mr.  Prescott 
Hewett  recounts  ten  recoveries  within  his  experience. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are — (1.)  To  remove  all  those  con- 
ditions which  favor  thratnbosis  and  the  degeneration,  metamor- 
phoses, or  putrefaction  of  blood-clots  or  tissue ;  (2.)  To  subdue  the 
force  of  the  circulating  current,  so  as  to  prevent  excitement  during 
the  long  and  slow  metamorphosis  of  a  clot  when  it  has  formed ; 
(3.)  To  sustain  the  strength  and  allay  the  nervous  irritability. 
Wine,  brandy,  rum,  milk,  strong  animal  soups,  should  be  freely 
given  from  time  to  time,  in  small  quantities.  Opium  should  be 
given  freely  at  night. 

[Prof.  PoUi,  of  Milan,  has  proposed  to  treat  pysemia  by  the  alkaline 
sulphites — the  compounds  of  sulphurous  acid  with  soda,  potash,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime.  Assuming  that  septic  poisons  introduced  into  blood 
poison  it  by  acting  as  a  ferment;  satisfied,  after  an  elaborate  experi- 
mental investigation,  that  the  sulphites  have  a  remarkable  power  in 
arresting  putrefactive  changes,  and  counteracting  the  poisonous  work- 
ings of  putrid  blood,  pus,  &c. ;  and  having  proved  that  they  might  be 
taken  in  large  doses  into  the  stomach  without  inconvenience  or  damage 
— ^being  rapidly  absorbed,  difl\i8ed  throughout  the  system,  and  eliminated 
without  having  undergone  any  chemical  change,  or  at  most  a  very  slight 
one — Prof.  Polli  believed  that  in  them  he  had  discovered  a  valuable 
remedy  against  all  septicsemic  disorders.  He  proposed  to  give  the  sul- 
phites in  doses  varying  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm,  three  or  four 
times  daily.  Clinical  experience  has  not,  however,  proved  the  value  of 
this  treatment.  The  writer  has  fairly  tried  it  without  any  happy  results ; 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bristowe  (Art.  Pyaemia^  Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine^  vol.  i,  p. 
226),  "  that  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Simon,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  it 
has  entirely  failed ; "  and  Dr.  George  A.  Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his  Surgical 
Report  {Circular  No,  6,  Surgeon-OeneroVs  Office^  War  Department^ 
18G5),  speaking  of  the  arm}'  statistical  reports  on  the  treatment  of  py- 
aemia, states,  that  their  "  conclusions  are  adverse  to  the  therapeutic 
utility  of  the  sulphites  and  hyposulphites  in  this  disease."] 

Free  exposure  of  the  patients  to  currents  of  fresh  air — treat- 
ment in  the  oi)en  air,  in  fact — has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Paget  to  be 
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the  most  promising  of  success  in  cases  of  pysemia, — ^by  far  the  most 
fatal  of  all  traumatic  infections^  which  kills  nearly  all  whom  it  at- 
tacks. 


[CHRONIC  PYEMIA. 
(Dr.  Cltmer.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  cases,  more  frequently  happening  in 
the  course  of  diseases  than  following  surgical  injuries,  which  present  all 
the  essential  characters  of  pyaemia,  as  ordinarily  described,  but  are 
much  slower  in  progress,  and  less  severe  and  perilous.  To  these  cases 
Mr.  James  Paget  proposes  to  give  the  name  of  chronic  or  relapsing 
pyiemia.  He  has  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  subject 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  first  volume  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Reports.*  Chronic  pytemia  is  not  referred  to  in  any  of  the  Systems 
of  medicine  or  surgery,  yet  it  resembles  the  typical  pyaemia  in  the  for- 
mation of  widely  dispersed,  shapeless,  collections  of  pus ;  in  the  prob- 
ability that  these  formations  are  due  to  some  infection  of  the  blood 
by  the  entrance  of  diseased,  or  septic,  products ;  and,  often,  in  the  oc- 
currence of  rigors,  profuse  sweatings,  phlebitis,  and  inflammations  of 
joints.  It  differs  from  the  acute  type  in  that  its  course  extends,  continu- 
ously or  with  relapses,  over  many  weeks  or  months,  and  is  often  free,  at 
least,  in  its  later  stages,  from  all  severe  general  disturbance  of  the  health, 
and  from  nearly  all  risk  of  life. 

Mr.  Paget  believes  that  the  difference  between  groups  of  cases  of  acute 
and  of  chronic  pyaemia  is  not  greater  than  those  between  cases  of  acute 
and  chronic  tuberculosis.  Sameness  of  designation  is,  he  thinks,  in  both 
cases  alike  justified  by  the  rule,  that  differences  in  degree  do  not  consti- 
tute or  prove  difference  in  kind. 

The  local  evidences  of  chronic,  are  more  often  than  those  of  acute  py- 
aemia, seated  exclusively,  or  chiefiy,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tissues; 
they  are  more  frequent  in  the  trunk  and  limbs  than  in  internal  organs ; 
and  when  seated  in  the  veins  are  most  frequently  found  towards  the  close 
of  the  disease. 

The  nearest  affinities  of  chronic  pyaemia  are  with  rheumatism,  through 
gonorrhoeal  or  urethral  rheumatism  (vol.  ii,  p.  66) ;  with  simple  or  single 
abscess-formation  after  fever ;  and  with  hectic  fever.  Yet  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  the  diagnosis  from  all  these  is,  in  practice,  clear. 

The  Prognosis  is  usually  favorable,  especially  when  there  are  long  in- 
tervals between  the  successive  local  manifestations  of  disease,  and  no 
evidence  of  serious  pulmonary  disorder.  The  more  natural  the  pulse  and 
breatliiiig,  and  the  less  the  sweatings,  the  greater,  as  a  rule,  are  the  prob- 
abilities of  getting  well. 

The  Treatment  is  good  food  in  this  disorder,  careful  nursing,  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air,  and  a  moderate  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics.  Mr. 
Paget  thinks  that  the  influence  of  the  liquor  potassa*  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration.] 


♦  [Cases  of  Chronic  Pywmia.     Bv  Jtmies  Paget,  F.R.S.,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital Reports,  vol.  i,  London  :  186-5.] 
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CHAPTER  X, 

DISEASES  OF   THE  RESPIBATOBT   SYSTEM. 
LUNG  DISEASES. 

The  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus 
are  more  or  less  distinctly  defined  according  to  the  tissue  which 
they  implicate  and  the  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise.  The 
three  structures  which  mainly  take  part  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
lung-substance  being — (1.)  The  bronchial  tubes^  terminating  in  (2.) 
The  pulmonary  air-cells^  vesicular  structure^  proper  substance,  or  pa- 
renchyma  of  the  lung  ;  and  (3.)  The  membrane  covering  this  parenchy- 
matous part,  forming  a  portion  of  that  serous  sac  interposed  be- 
tween the  lun^s  and  the  walls  of  the  thorax.  That  portion  of  the 
serous  sac  which  immediately  invests  the  lungs  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  pulmonary  pleura,  while  that  which  is  applied  against 
and  invests  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  is  known  as  the  parietal  or 
costaJ  pkura. 

One  or  more  of  those  pulmonary  structures  may  be  associated 
in  the  processes  and  results  of  inflammation.  Thus  the  bronchial 
membrane  may  be  inflamed,  when  the  disease  is  termed  bronchitis ; 
or  the  substance  of  the  lung  may  be  inflamed,  the  disease  being 
then  called  pneumonia  ;  or  the  pleura  may  be  inflamed — a  condi- 
tion which  is  described  as  pleuritis.  It  is  rare,  however,  in  prac- 
tice to  find  that  these  morbid  states  are  so  completely  isolated. 
More  frequently,  for  instance,  with  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  lung,  there  is  associated  more  or  less  inflam- 
mation of  the  air-tubes  {hronchiti$),  on  the  one  hand,  constituting 
broncho-pneumonia ;  or  there  coexists  inflammation  of  the  investing 
pleura  (pleuritis),  constituting,  on  the  other  hand,  pleuro-pneumonia. 
The  physician  can  now  distinguish  each  of  these  elementary  con- 
ditions by  definite  symptoms  ;  and  by  observing  the  combination 
of  physical  phenomena,  their  association  with  general  symptoms, 
and  tne  sequence  of  their  occurrence,  he  is  able  to  determine  how 
far  any  given  pneumonic  aflfection  involves  one  or  more  of  the  struc- 
tures which  compose  the  lung  ;  and  to  direct  the  treatment  of  the 
case  accordingly.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  describe  the  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation  in  each  of  these  structures  in  detail. 


PLEURISY. 

Latin  Eq.,  PUuriiis;  French  Eq.,  Plenrisie;  German  Eq.,  PUurilU — Syn.,  Rip- 

penfdlent'Zundung ;  Italian  Eq.,  Pleuritide. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  that  lines  the  cavity 
and  covers  the  viscera  of  the  thorax.  It  is  characterized  at  its  outset  by 
afebrile  chill,  followed  by  an  acute  sharp  pain  in  some  part  of  the  chest, 
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frequently  called  "  a  stitch  in  the  side,"  as  it  is  visually  conjined  to  one 
spot  about  the  lateral  regions  of  the  thorax.  The  acts  of  respiration  are 
performed  rapidly^  and  are  not  completed.  A  dry  snort  cough  super- 
venes^ and  the  pulse  is  hard  and  quick.  The  natural  serous  secretion 
of  the  pleural  sac  is  arrested  in  the  first  instance^  but  soon  becomes  in- 
creased in  quantity^  and  of  an  inflammatory  type^  the  exudation  tend- 
ing to  assume  the  corpuscular  character.  The  effusion  more  or  less 
rapidly  increases  J  and  may  ultimately  assume  a  sero-purulent  character  ; 
and  the  parietes  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  chest  may  dilate  accord- 
ingly. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  inflammatory  phenomena 
begin  in  the  sub-pleural  tissue,  whose  vessels  enlarge  and  admit 
red  blood,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  red  blood  penetrates  the  web 
of  the  pleura  itself,  and  the  process  is  more  or  less  difliise.  At 
first  a  number  of  red  dots  may  be  visible,  which  at  length  are  so 
multiplied  as  to  become  confluent  and  form  large  patcnes,  which 
spread  till  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  pleura  pnlmonalis  and  costalis 
is  in  one  continuous  state  of  inflammation.  The  membrane  is  in 
all  cases  of  a  bright  red  or  arterial  color,  slightly  thickened  from 
interstitial  deposit,  and  easily  detached,  from  the  diminished  cohe- 
sions of  the  sub-pleural  fibrous  tissue. 

If  the  diflfuse  inflammation  be  of  any  intensity,  the  secretion 
from  its  surface  is  in  general  suspended  at  first,  and  the  membrane 
is  dry.  In  this  state  tlie  inflammation  may  terminate  by  resolution, 
or  serum  may  be  poured  out,  forming  the  serous  inflammatory  effu- 
sion. The  quantity  of  serum  thus  eftused  is  extremely  various.  In 
some  cases  it  hardly  exceeds  a  very  few  ounces,  while  in  other  in- 
stances it  amounts  to  many  pints,  separating  the  usually  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  membrane,  and  distending  the  cavity  of  the  pleura, 
and  compressing  the  lung.  Laennee  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  of 
eftuBion  after  the  commencement  of  the  inflanmiation  is  often  very 
short,  as  he  has  detected  pegophony  and  absence  of  respiration,  as 
well  as  of  thoracic  resonance,  an  hour  after  the  patient  has  first  felt 
pain  in  the  side.  If  the  eifusion  be  considerable,  the  lung  becomes 
collapsed,  contains  no  air,  and  therefore  no  longer  crepitates ;  the 
vessels  are  devoid  of  blood,  while  the  bronchi,  even  to  the  large 
trunks,  are  evidently  contracted ;  still,  if  this  lung  be  inflated,  it 
enlarges  more  or  less  perfectly.  Again,  should  the  pleuritic  effusion 
be  less  in  quantity,  some  fluid  apjK'ars  sj^read  all  over  the  lung; 
but  the  greater  quantity  is  collected  at  the  lower  |K>rtions  of  the 
chest. 

Accompanying  either  of  the  previous  forms,  or  existing  jyer  se^ 
thoJibri7)ons  inflammatory  lymph  may  predominate,  and  adhesion  of 
the  opposed  surfaces  ensue.  In  nmny  cases  the  lymjih  is  loose  and 
watery,  rendering  the  serum  turbid  or  flocculent ;  but  in  other  cases 
it  is  more  solid,  and  adheres  with  great  tenacity  to  the  op  posite 
membrane,  becoming  organized  at  both  surfaces.  The  organization 
of  these  membranes  is  rapid,  and  is  often  efl'ected  in  the  course  of 
forty-eight  or  even  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  patient  dies  shortly 
after  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation,  these  adhesions  are  found 
soft,  easily  lacerable,  and  extensible.     If,  however,  he  survives  a 
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longer  period,  the  adhesions  are  often  of  great  tenacity,  are  indu- 
rated, and  with  difficulty  separated  from  their  attachments.  The 
extent  of  membrane  affected  with  adhesions  is  sometimes  limited  to 
a  small  portion,  and  sometimes  extends  over  the  whole  surfaces 
of  the  cavity ;  but  their  most  common  seat  is  over  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  lungs,  or  the  portion  of  pleura  from  the  mamma  to  the 
axilla. 

Empyema — ^The  pleuritic  inflammation  sometimes  terminates  in 
suppuration ;  and  should  the  pus  be  in  such  quantity  as  to  accumu- 
late in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  disease  is  termed  empyema.  Em- 
pyema may  be  true  or  false ;  it  is  said  to  be  true  when  the  pus  is 
secreted  by  the  pleura,  and  false  when  it  results  from  the  bursting 
of  an  abscess  of  the  lung  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  quality 
of  the  pus  in  true  empyema  varies  from  a  genuine  laudable  pus  to  a 
sero-purulent  fluid,  in  quantity,  also,  it  varies  from  a  few  ounces 
to  many  quarts,  filling  the  entire  cavity  of  the  chest.  Under  these 
latter  circumstances  the  side  of  the  chest  is  dilated,  and  the  inter- 
costal spaces  are  widely  separated  and  bul^ng. 

EflTusion  of  pus  may  take  place  into  either  cavity  of  the  chest, 
but  the  left,  perhaps,  is  the  more  common.  The  phenomena  accom- 
panying empyema  of  the  left  side  are  remarkable ;  for,  besides  the 
lung  being  found  collapsed,  and  not  so  big  as  the  fist,  the  heart  is 
sometimes  seen  transjiosed  as  far  over  on  tne  left  side  as  it  usually 
is  on  the  right.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  paracentesis  has  been 
performed,  and  the  pus  has  been  drawn  ofl^*,  the  heart  is  observed  to 
return  to  its  place,  while  the  lung,  less  completely  collapsed,  may  be 
bound  down  to  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of  the  chest  by  long  and 
multiple  adhesions. 

General  Symptoms  of  Pleurisy. — Like  other  inflammations  of  the 
lungs,  pleurisy  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  form  of  this 
disease  may  be  preceded  by  fever,  but  often  no  such  antecedent  is 
present.  Its  local  symptoms,  however;  in  most  cases  are  strongly 
marked,  the  patient  suffering  with  severe  continued  pain  in  the  af- 
fected side,  of  "  a  dragging,  shooting  character,"  which  is  greatly 
exasperated  by  coughing  or  forced  inspirations,  movement,  pressure, 
and  percussion,  so  tnat  the  lungs  can  only  be  imperfectly  filled  with 
air.  The  seat  of  the  pain,  however  extensive  the  inflammation,  is 
generally  limited  to  one  point ;  and  this  point  is  usually  about  the 
centre  of  the  mamma,  or  just  below  that  part,  towards  the  lateral 
attachments  of  the  diaphragm.  While  the  pain  is  constant,  it  never- 
theless sometimes  remits,  and  with  the  occurrence  of  eflfusion  often 
totally  disappears.  The  tongue  is  commonly  white,  but  the  pulse 
varies,  j)erhaps  according  to  the  form  of  the  inflammation  and  its 
intensity.  If  the  disease  be  limited  to  an  eflfusion  of  lymph  or  serum, 
the  pulse  is  seldom  more  than  90  to  110,  but "  hard  and  concentrated 
in  impulse."  Either  form  of  pleurisy  is  generally  accompanied  by  a 
short,  troublesome  cough  and  some  expectoration.  The  respirations 
are  increased  in  frequency — phenomena  of  more  constant  occurrence 
than  even  the  local  pain — and,  unless  dyspnoea  exist,  are  unnoticed 
by  the  patient.  While  one  respiration  is  performed,  only  three  beats 
of  the  heart,  in  place  oi  Jive  or  six^  occur.    The  patient  likewise  is 
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for  the  most  part  restless,  and  lies  on  the  affected  side ;  but  if  the 
eftusion  is  great,  the  lung  is  compressed,  which  increases  the  gen- 
eral uneasiness,  as  well  as  the  oppression  of  the  breathing ;  and  the 
patient,  instead  of  lying  on  his  side,  now  lies  on  his  back,  or  sits 
propped  up  in  bed.  If  he  recovers,  the  fluid  effused  is  absorbed 
with  greater  or  less. rapidity,  and  his  amendment  is  proportionally 
retarded  or  accelerated.  In  fatal  cases,  although  the  lung  may  for 
a  time  become  accustomed  to  the  altered  state  of  things  in  the 
chest,  yet  fresh  effusions  occur,  which  shortly  terminate  the  life  of 
the  patient. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  such  that  acute  pleurisy  sometimes 
terminates  in  a  few  hours,  sometimes  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  while 
cases  have  been  met  with  in  which  manv  months  have  elapsed 
before  the  pleuritic  eftusion  has  been  absorbed  and  the  patient  re- 
stored to  health. 

Symptoms  of  Empyema — Again,  if  the  inflammation  is  about  to 
issue  in  the  formation  of  pus,  the  pulse  is  extremely  small  and  fre- 
quent (from  120  to  150),  while  the  restlessness  and  anxiety  of  the 
patient  are  greatly  increased.  There  are  cases,  however,  of  em- 
pyema in  which  the  patient  suffers  little  pain,  or  any  more  marked 
symptom  than  usually  awaits  the  last  stages  of  phthisis.  In  some 
instances  he  is  for  a  time  even  capable  of  walking  about  the  ward 
of  an  hospital  or  in  a  bed-room.  Supj)08ing,  however,  empyema  to 
have  occurred,  any  acute  pain  whicn  may  have  existed  subsides, 
but  the  anxiety  of  the  patient  is  increased,  and  his  state  of  collapse 
shows  his  imminent  danger.  If  the  constitution  be  less  aftected, 
the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  side  of  the  chest  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  empyema.  If  it  be  on  the  left  side,  for  example,  the 
heart  is  often  transposed,  and  felt  beating  as  far  over  on  the  right 
side  as  it  usually  does  on  the  left,  and  the  pulse  is  small  and  fre- 
quent. If  we  now  bare  the  chest  of  the  patient,  we  find  the  aftected 
side  enlarged,  sometimes  oedematous,  with  projecting  intercostal 
spaces.  As  the  lung  is  now  greatly  compressed,  no  respiratory 
action  is  seen  on  that  side,  which  is  entirely  at  rest.  If  /xirarentesis 
be  now  t)erfornied,  the  heart  is  restored  to  its  place  as  the  pus  flows; 
but  as  the  lung  for  the  most  part  only  imperfectly  ex}mnas,  the  af- 
fected side,  even  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  contracts,  and  the 
spinal  column,  pressed  upon  by  an  unequal  weight,  acquires  a  lat- 
eral curvature,  the  shoulder  sinks,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  and 
permanently  deformed. 

Auscultation  and  jiercussion  are  equally  valuable  in  determining 
the  amount  of  eftusion.  If  serum  or  pus  be  eftused  to  the  amount 
of  a  pint,  for  instance,  the  lung  is  displaced  to  that  extent  ;  and 
consequently  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest,  when  struck,  returns  a 
dull  sound,  which  extends  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  fluid.  If  we 
now  auscultate  the  patient,  the  respiration  is  also  lost  below  the 
level  of  the  fluid.  Besides  these  results,  the  voice  gives  very  strik- 
ing indications  of  the  lung  Incoming  so  far  conctensed  from  the 
pressure  of  the  fluids;  for  we  very  constantly  have  bronchophony^ 
and  occasionally  (rijophony. 

If  the  chest  be  completely  filled  in  empyema,  the  respiratory 
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sound  is  altogether  wanting;  so  is  cegophony  and  bronchophony,  and 
the  containing  cavity  returns  a  dull  sound  at  whatever  part  per- 
cussed. Under  these  circumstances,  and  especially  if  the  heart  be 
displaced,  the  affected  side  will  be  seen  entirely  motionless,  rounded, 
ana  distended ;  and  when  these  signs  are  present,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  distension  is  due  to  the  presence  of  serous  effusion 
or  pus.  But  the  physical  signs  of  pleurisy  are  much  more  delicately 
varied  according  to  the  anatomical  conditions  of  the  disease.  For 
example,  at  the  most  early  sta^e,  when  the  serous  secretion  is  at 
first  arrested,  the  expansion  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  is  diminished, 
as  may  be  proved  by  measurement.  The  percussion-sound,  how- 
ever, is  not  perceptibly  altered,  and  respiration  is  weak,  because 
imperfectly  performed.  The  characteristic  friction-sound  of  inflamed 
serous  membranes  may,  perhaps,  now  be  detected,  if  listened  for  in 
the  infra-mammary  or  infra-axillary  regions.  When  the  secretion 
has  returned,  increased  in  quantity,  the  signs  continue  as  described, 
but  the  clearness  of  the  percussion-sound  becomes  diminished,  and 
thiQ  friction-sound  is  of  a  rubbing  or  grating  character.  The  period 
of  inflammatory  effusion  is  now  established,  and  the  infra-mammary 
and  infra-axillary  regions  become  more  or  less  bulging ;  the  projec- 
tion of  the  intercostal  spaces  of  the  affected  side  during  both  respi- 
ratory acts  becomes  most  obvious ;  the  thoracic  vibration  from  the 
voice  is  abolished  where  the  fluid  intervenes,  and  so  also  are  fric- 
tion-murmurs there.  The  area  of  dulness,  and  of  the  peculiar 
sounds,  mav  be  changed  by  altering  the  position  of  the  patient. 
The  natural  respiratory  murmurs  become  greatly  intensified  above 
the  level  of  the  eftusion.  When  the  eftusion  exists  on  the  right 
side,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  more  clearly  audible  than  in  the 
natural  state  in  the  right  axillary  region,  because  the  lung  is  more 
solidified  by  the  pressure  of  the  eftused  fluid. 

Such  are  the  more  salient  symptoms  which  mark  the  progress  of 
pleurisy.  The  disease,  however,  mav  exist  without  any  of  the  gen- 
eral symptoms.  There  may  be  neither  local  pain,  cough,  dyspncBa, 
nor  febrile  action,  and  yet  eftusion  may  have  occurred  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  reached  the  clavicle,  while  the  patient  remains 
utterly  unaware  that  his  chest  was  the  seat  of  disease  (Walshe  . 
The  physical  signs  alone  reveal  the  disorder — which  is  termed  latent 
pleurisy — a  form  of  disease  which  had  no  existence  in  nosology  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Laennec.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  least  sus- 
picion exists  of  disease  in  the  chest,  especially  in  elderly  persons,  or 
those  liable  to  constitutional  aftections,  percussion  and  auscultation 
must  never  be  neglected. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  pleurisy  have  ai\  influence  over  its  course  ; 
therefore  a  due  appreciation  of  them  is  essential  to  a  correct  prog- 
nosis and  treatment.  The  inflammation  is  sometimes  said  to  ac- 
knowledge an  idiopathic  origin,  as  when  the  pleurisy  is  believed  to 
arise  from  exix)8ure  to  cold  ;  but  it  usually  results  during  the  prog- 
ress of  some  specif  c  or  constitutional  disease.  Exposure  to  cold,  es- 
pecially to  currents  of  air,  when  the  person  is  heated,  is  a  frecjuent 
exciting  cause ;  but  many  now  express  their  entire  disbelief  in  cold 
being  able  to  establish  pleurisy  in  a  healthy  person  (Hyde  Salter, 
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Fuller).  When  exposure  to  cold  is  followed  by  inflammation  of 
the  pleura,  the  disease  is  most  likely  associated  with  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  ;  and  without  doubt  blood-poisoning  is  one 
of  the  commonest  morbific  causes  of  serous  inflammations.  For 
example,  ancemia,  pycemia^  the  specific  toxaemia  of  eruptive  fevers^  the 
materies  morH  of  rheumatism^  gout^  scrofula  {tubercular  pleurisy)^  car- 
cinom/i^  Bright' s  disease^  alcoholism^  syphilis^  or  even  retained  excreta^ 
mth  pyrexia  as  the  result  of  overfeeding^  are  all  apt  to  set  up  serous 
inflammation.  All  serous  inflammations,  in  trutn,  especially  point 
to  states  of  blood-poisoninej ;  as  during  the  progress  of  typhuA  or 
puerperal  fever,  or  during  firight's  disease,  or  the  pleurisy  may  ac- 
knowledge some  adjacent  irritation,  as  pneumonia^  constituting 
pleural  pneum>onia^  or  the  irritation  of  some  growth  in  the  lungs, 
such  as  tubercle  or  cavcer. 

Prognosis — Simple  idiopathic  pleurisy  on  one  side  of  the  chest, 
occurring  in  a  person  whose  lungs  are  not  chronically  diseased,  al- 
most always  terminates  favorably,  if  taken  in  time  and  treated  judi- 
ciously and  with  energy,  and  if  the  efiiision  has  not  been  copious ; 
but  when  it  occurs  as  a  complication  in  other  diseases,  the  result 
may  be  doubtful,  especially  if  air  finds  its  way  into  the  cavity 
(pneumothoraz). 

Treatment  of  Pleurisy — ^In  acute  pleurisy,  during  the  first  stage,  or 
that  of  hypercemia^  the  best  practitioners  of  all  times  and  of  all 
countries  have  taken  blood  from  the  arm,  provided  the  strength  be 
good  and  the  symptoms  sthenic ;  and  if,  says  Laennec,  after  one  or 
two  bleedings,  the  pain  in  the  side  and  fever  have  not  abated,  blood 
should  be  taken  from  the  side  by  leeches  or  by  cupping.  The  prac- 
titioner should  also  remember  tnat  eftusion  often  takes  place  after 
bleeding,  during  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  so  that  the 
breathing  is  often  more  oppressed,  and  the  symptoms  for  a  time 
aggravated,  although  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  in  reality  im- 
proved. The  lung,  however,  soon  gets  accustomed  to  this  new  state 
of  things ;  and  the  fluid  in  a  few  hours  beginning  to  be  absorbed, 
the  symptoms  are  generally  ameliorated.  Hot  j)ouTtiees  and  leeches 
should  be  always  employed  when  pain  or  inspiration  is  present,  of 
a  "  catching"  or  "  stabbing"  nature.  Tartar  emetic^  says  Laennec,  is 
in  general  well  supported  m  pleurisy,  and  contributes  powerfully  to 
subdue  the  inflammatory  tendency ;  but,  nevertheless,  when  the 
pain  in  the  side  and  fever  have  ceased,  it  loses  further  power  over 
the  disease ;  at  least,  it  does  not  appear  to  promote  the  removal  of 
the  fluid  ettused,  so  that  its  use  must  generally  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed  away. 

With  respect  to  the  application  of  blisters,  Laennec  objects  tc 
their  use  until  the  acute  stage  is  i>a8t ;  but  when  the  pain  has  ceasei*. 
for  some  days,  and  absorption  of  the  fluid  proceeds  slowly,  and  the 
disease  promises  to  become  chronic,  a  succession  of  blisters  may 
applied. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  recommended  by  Laennec, 
and  which  is  still  to  be  followed  out.  The  jioints  aimed  at  by  ven- 
esection being  relief  of  pain,  and  moderation  in  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  the  patient  ought  to  be  bled  in  the  upright 
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posture,  and  the  blood  should  be  allowed  to  flow  in  a  full  stream 
until  he  can  take  a  deep  breath  freely,  or  till  he  feels  faint  and  ex- 
hausted. From  ten  to  twenty  ounces  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case  and  the  nature 
of  the  constitution.  After  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  has  been 
effected,  calomel  to  the  extent  of  producing  the  slightest  mercuriali- 
zation,  is  the  most  beneficial  line  of  treatment,  to  be  followed  in  cer- 
tain cases  only — namely,  those  which  do  not  acknowledge  any  con- 
stitutional diseases  as  their  cause.  The  more  rapidly  slight  mer- 
curialization  can  be  produced  the  better;  and  hence,  writes  Dr. 
Walshe,  during  the  first  six  hours,  small  doses  oi  calomel  with  opium 
(a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  former ^  combined  with  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of 
the  loiter^  or  more,  if  the  pain  continues  acute)  should  be  given  every 
half  hour,  while  mercurial  ointment  is  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the 
affected  side  near  the  axilla  every  fourth  hour.  Dr.  Fuller  recom- 
mends half  grain  or  grain  doses  of  opium  every  three  or  four  hours^  in 
combination  with  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel^  and  half  a  grain  of 
digitalis^  and  to  have  the  whole  side  covered  with  a  piece  of  linen  spread 
with  mercurial  ointment:  over  this  is  placed  a  poultice  covered  with 
oiled,  silk  {L  c,  p.  184).  The  patient  must  be  carefully  watched,  so 
that  neither  ptyalism  nor  narcotism  is  produced.  The  moment  mer- 
curial action  has  been  established,  the  further  administration  of  the 
mineral  must  cease.  Dr.  Bennett  has  not  met  with  a  single  in- 
stance where  the  good  eflfects  of  calomel  have  been  unequivocal 
(op,  cit.^  p.  654\ 

Opium  and  digitalis  are  advised  to  be  continued  after  the  use  of 
calomel  has  been  suspended ;  and  with  them  may  be  given  two 
grains  of  squills  or  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  will  act  beneficially 
as  a  diuretic;  or  after  twelve  or  more  hours  very  small  quantities 
of  tartar  emetic  in  solution  may  be  given  at  night,  eombmed  with 
small  doses  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha^  to  allay  cough  and  general 
irritation.  After  the  febrile  action  has  in  some  measure  suosided, 
and  the  active  stage  of  the  disease  is  at  an  end,  a  blister  may  be 
applied  over  the  lateral  region  of  the  chest,  but  not  over  the  seat 
of  pain;  and  if  the  fluid  continues  to  accumulate,  the  blisters 
ought  to  be  repeated,  so  as  to  maintain  a  surface  at  a  distance  from 
the  affected  part  in  a  constant  state  of  counter-irritation.  Diuret- 
ics ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  freely  given.  The  compound  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  in  doses  of  twenty  minims  freely  diluted^  is  a  valuable 
medicine  at  this  juncture ;  and  so  also  is  the  liquor  iodum  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867. 

In  the  chronic  stage  of  pleurisy,  physicians  are  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  glenerous  diet  and  tonic  remedies  in  aid  of  any  diuretics 
and  absorbents  which  may  be  employed.  If  the  patient  be  kept  too 
low  after  the  stage  of  active  inflammation  has  subsided,  or  be  un- 
duly depressed,  it  will  not  only  be  impossible  to  induce  absorption 
of  the  fluid,  but  there  will  be  great  danger  of  its  becoming  sero-pur- 
ulent  in  character.  The  unfavorable  issue  of  pleurisy  in  its  chronic 
stage  is  in  many  cases  attributable  to  a  want  of  tone  in  the  system, 
caused  by  the  treatment  adopted ;  the  patient  being  kept  too  low, 
or  he  is  overmuch  purged,  or  is  in  some  other  way  unduly  de- 
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pressed,  so  that  the  system  is  unahle  to  exercise  its  reparative  power. 
A  more  generous  diet  ought  to  be  given,  and  the  general  nealth 
sustained  by  quinine  and  other  tomes.  The  use  of  diuretics  and 
absorbents,  ought  at  the  same  time,  be  steadily  persevered  in.  When 
a  succession  ol  blisters  has  failed  in  relieving  the  patient,  ioduretUd 
lotions^  or  ioduretted  ointments^  combined  with  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  cinchona  with  tincture  of  iodine^  iodide  of  potassium^  and 
small  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury^  nitre^  acetate  of  pota^h^  aquiUs^ 
digitalis^  and  cantharideSj  have  each  in  their  turn  enected  the  de- 
sired object  (l.  C.J  p.  186).  The  fluid  has  been  gradually  reabsorbed, 
and  recovery  has  ensued.  The  formulae  most  useful  in  such  cases 
are — [1.)  A  diuretic  in  the  form  of  a  pill  composed  of  digitalis^ 
squill Sy  and  the  mass  of  pill  hydrargyria  of  each  a  grain  and  a  half; 
nitrate  of  potash  (twenty  grains  ,  combined  with  tincture  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron  (fifteen  minims),  three  times  a  day,  may  at  the  same 
time  be  given  (Fuller,  Chambers).  Professor  W.  T.  Gairdner  rec- 
ommends as  a  diuretic  the  cream  of  tartar  electuary,  in  which  the 
cream  of  tartar  is  mixed  in  equal  proportions  with  treacle,  honey, 
or  marmalade,  and  in  some  cases  flavored  with  a  few  drops  of  pep- 
permint oil.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful  repeated  as  often  as  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  or  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  demands. 

(2.)  A  lotion,  to  be  applied  over  the  chest  by  spongeopiline  or  by 
lint  covered  with  oiled  sitk^  composed  as  follows : 

R.  Hyd.  Bichloridi,  gr.  iv;  Tinct.  lodinii  Co.,  3iv — 5^5  Glycerini, 
^iij ;  Aquae  Distillatae,  5iv8s ;  Ft.  Lotio. 

(3.)  One  or  other  of  the  following  ointments  may  also  be  rubbed 
in  upon  the  skin,  over  the  side  of  the  chest :  namely — 

B.  Hyd.  Bichloridi,  gr.  iv — v;  Ungt.  lodinii  Co.,  5i^' — ^3^d  »  Adipis, 
5iv— 3j  ;  Ft.  Ung.;  or— 

B.  Hyd.  Bichloridi,  gr.  iv — v;  Potassii  lodidi,  5ij;  Aquie  Distillatae, 
q.  8.  ut  Hyd.  Bichlorid.  et  Potassii  lod.  solveutur ;  Adipis,  5j  *»  Ft.  Ung. 

Professor  W.  T.  Gairdner  and  Dr.  Fuller  are  the  two  most  recent 
authorities  who  notice  the  treatment  of  pleurisy  by  puncturing  the 
chest  and  letting  out  the  fluid — an  oj^eration  to  which  the  name  of 
parax'entesis  has  been  given.  With  regard  to  acute  pleurisy.  Dr. 
Gairdner  infers,  from  his  own  experience,  that  "  for  the  mere  saving 
of  life  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  the  operation  is  not  neces- 
sarv  in  any  but  a  very  small  minority  of  the  cases  which  have  not 
yielded  to  remedies'  {Clinical  Medicine^  \),  ^1\),  But  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  recorded  in  Dr.  Gairdner's  excellent  work,  just 
quoted,  occurred  befoi'e  he  began  to  adopt  the  method  of  with- 
drawing the  fluid  practiseil  so  successfully  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  an 
American  physician.  In  consequence  of  the  great  facilities  afltbrded 
bv  this  method  for  withdrawing  fluid  from  the  chest.  Dr.  Gairdner 's 
views  regarding  the  operation  have  undergone  considerable  qualifi- 
cation, lie  now  substantially  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the  principles 
and  practices  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  claims  for  therapeutics  a  cor- 
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respondingly  extended  field  of  usefulness.  He  has  only  performed 
the  operation  in  acute  pleurisy  in  cases  of  great  distension^  after 
other  remedies  had  a  fair  trial  without  eflfect;  and  has  avoided 
doing  it  in  cases  of  partial  or  moderate  effusion. 

As  a  means  of  relieving  the  chest  in  chronic  pleurisy  and  empy- 
ema, the  operation  is  a  useful  one ;  and  the  practical  question  is  as 
to  the  time  when  the  operation  should  be  performed.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  patient's  health  and  respiration,  and  the  absorption  or 
non-absorption  of  the  eftused  fluid,  are  the  aids  to  a  decision  for  or 
against  the  performance  of  the  operation.  As  long,  writes  Dr. 
Fuller,  as  the  breathing  is  not  seriously  embarrassed,  and  the  gen- 
eral health  does  not  decline,  so  long  are  we  justified  in  making  full 
trial  of  our  remedies.  But  as  soon  as  extreme  shortness  and  dis- 
tress of  breathing,  or  lividity  and  anxiety  of  the  countenance,  de- 
notes serious  interference  with  the  functions  of  life,  delay  is  no 
longer  justifiable,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  at  once  to  give  our  pa- 
tient the  chance  which  the  operation  aftbrds. 

The  space  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  counting  from  above 
downwards,  should  be  selected  (if  adhesions  are  ascertained  not  to 
exist  there),  being  the  most  depending  part  of  the  chest  when  the 
patient  lies  on  his  left  side,  the  more  usual  position  in  this  disease. 

The  operation  is  described  under  the  following  subject,  namely : 


HYDROTHORAX. 

Latik  Eq.,  Ifydrothorax;  French  £q.,  Hydroihorax;  German  Eq.,  Hydrothorax; 

— Syn.,  Brusiymaserauchi ;  Italian  £q  ,  Idrotoj'oce. 

Definition. —  Watery  fluid  or  serum  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  {of 
either  or  both  sides\  rarely  occurring  in  the  absence  of  pre-existing  dis- 
ease of  the  pleurce^  lungSj  hearty  or  great  vessels^  nor  without  the  influ- 
ence of  some  specific  or  constitutional  disease — ^'passive  dropsy  of  the 
pleura.^^ 

Pathology. — ^In  hydrothorax  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  on  being 
opened  after  death,  is  found  more  or  less  full  of  watery  fluid  or 
serum,  which  being  removed,  the  pleura  is  seen  sometimes  healthy, 
but  more  generally  of  a  dark  color,  in  consequence  of  a  quantity 
of  venous  Blood  being  congested  in  the  vessels.  The  fluid  may  be 
efifused  into  one  or  into  both  cavities.  It  mav  also  be  limpid  and 
colorless,  like  water ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  citron-colored,  and 
contains  fibrine,  much  albumen,  and  sometimes  urea,  in  cases  of 
Bright' s  disease.  The  quantity  effused  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to 
many  pints ;  eight  and  nine  pints  are  not  unusual ;  and  Laennec 
states  that  he  once  removed  twelve  pints  from  the  right  side  of  the 
pleural  cavity.  When  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  large,  the  lung  is 
compressed  towards  its  roots,  and  placed  generally  in  the  groove 
formed  between  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  and  the 
heads  of  the  ribs  to  their  angles.  It  is  sometimes  so  flat  as  not  to  be 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  may  be  compressed  against 
the  sternum  if  previously-existing  adhesions  to  that  region  have 
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fixed  its  position  there.  When  hydrothorax  is  secondary,  almost 
every  chronic  affection,  either  of  the  liver,  kidnev,  or  heart,  mav 
be  found  coexisting  at  the  same  time.  Occasionally  it  is  the  result 
of  extremely  slight  pleuritis,  rarely  of  severe  pleurisy,  and  in  these 
cases  the  serum  is  more  flocculent,  contains  more  albumen,  and  por- 
tions of  lymph  are  often  also  seen  adherent  to  the  jpleura  pvlmonalis 
or  vleura  costalis  ;  the  two  pleurae  are  also  often  more  or  less  united. 

Symptoms — The  effusion  may  take  place  either  gradually  or  sud- 
denly. In  the  former  case  it  may  be  so  slow  that  the  lung  is  able 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  presence  of  the  accumulating:  fluid,  and  the 
symptoms  will  consequently  be  much  less  marked,  although  the 
eflfusion  be  large.  In  the  latter  case  the  functions  of  the  lung  are 
almost  at  once  suspended,  the  countenance  livid,  and  the  breath- 
ing greatly  disturbed.  When  the  effusion  is  slow,  the  symptoms 
are,— difliculty  of  respiration,  which  is  carried  on  rather  by  the 
shoulders  and  diaphragm  than  by  the  intercostal  muscles,  some 
expectoration,  li\ndity  of  the  face  or  lip,  oedema  of  the  legs,  and 
either  a  very  full  laboring  pulse,  or  one  that  is  small,  frequent,  and 
intermitting:  the  urine  also  is  extremely  scanty.  As  lone  as  the 
effusion  is  moderate  the  patient  can  lie  flat  in  his  bed  without  ex- 
periencing any  inconvenience.  In  the  event,  however,  of  the  effu- 
sion beinff  so  considerable  that  the  function  of  the  lung  is  entirely 
suspended,  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  down,  from  the  sense  of  suf- 
focation produced  by  the  fluid  gravitating  towards  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  compressing  the  larger  broncni,  and  he  therefore  sits 
propped  up  by  pillows,  with  his  nead  bent  forwards.  When  hydro- 
thorax  is  symptomatic,  or  consecutive  of  affection  of  the  heart  or 
of  other  disease,  it  is  generally  preceded  by  swelling  of  the  legs  or 
eyelids,  by  the  urine  being  plentiful  and  albuminous,  or  scanty, 
high-colored,  and  loaded  with  the  usual  salts,  and  indeed  by  most 
of  the  symptoms  of  dropsy  generally.  In  these  cases  the  effusion 
seldom  takes  place  into  the  chest  till  a  few  days  before  death, 
rendering  the  agony  of  death  doubly  painful  and  suffocating. 

When  the  effusion  is  moderate,  auscultation  gives  bronchial  res- 
piration, some  mucous  rhonchus,  and  bronchophony^  and  occasionally 
that  condition  called  (egophony^  which  is  a  broken  sound  like  the 
bleating  of  a  goat,  or  the  notes  used  in  the  exhibition  of  "launch," 
and  which  is  Beard  as  though  the  patient  was  speaking  at  the  end 
of  the  stethoscope,  but  not  through  it.  This  singular  phenomenon 
is  heard  only  when  the  instrument  is  placed  about  the  level  of  the 
effused  fluid.  When  the  effnsion  is  more  considerable,  the  respira- 
tion is  almost  tracheal,  there  is  neither  bronrhophony  nor  (vgopkony^ 
and  a  dull  sound  is  returned  over  a  greater  part  of  the  chest. 
Again,  if  the  patient's  chest  be  bared,  there  is  no  expansion  on  the 
side  of  the  seat  of  the  effusion,  the  respiration  of  that  part  being 
carried  on  altogether  by  the  shoulders  and  diaphragm;  and  should 
the  effusion  be  excessive,  the  affected  side  bulges  out,  as  in  em- 
pvema,  and  its  inten^ostal  spaces  are  enlarged  and  prominent.  If 
air  exists  as  well  as  fluid,  succussion  of  the  patient  gives  the  sound 
of  the  splashing  of  fluid,  and  sometimes  the  patient  can  produce 
this  phenomenon  by  shaking  his  body  himself. 
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Diagnosis. — The  absence  of  pain  and  of  the  other  symptoms  of 
inflammation  distinguishes  this  disease  from  acute  pleurisy.  Should, 
however,  the  pleurisy  be  chronic,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
two  diseases  except  by  the  previous  history.  The  diagnosis,  also, 
between  hydrothorax  and  atdeyna  of  the  lung  is  not  always  easy. 

Prognosis.^ — Some  cases  of  hydrothorax  recover,  but  the  prognosis 
is  in  all  cases  extremely  grave  and  doubtful. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  hydrothorax  is  of  great  difficulty, 
from  the  many  causes  on  which  the  effusion  may  depend,  and  also 
from  the  almost  uniformly  intractable  nature  of  the  disease.  The 
general  principles  of  the  medicinal  treatment  to  promote  absorption 
of  the  fluid  have  been  given  under  the  section  on  the  treatment  of 
pleurisy ;  and  it  only  remains  here  to  notice  the  great  facilities 
afibrded  for  the  removal  of  the  fluid  by  the  operation  recommeuded 
by  Dr.  Bowditch,  with  the  apparatus  deviscii  by  Dr.  Morrill  Wy- 
man,  of  Cambridge,  U.  S.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  trocar  a 
little  larger  than  the  ordinary  exploring  trocar,  and  a  silver  canula, 
with  a  stop-cock  in  silver,  as  light  and  small  as  possible,  capable  of 
being  connected  with  a  syringe  by  an  intermediate  piece  of  brass, 
also  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  the  two  cocks  working  the  same 
way,  and  acting  as  checks  upon  each  other.  Such  instruments  may 
be  had  of  [Messrs.  Codman  &  Shurtleft",  Boston,  and  surgical  in- 
strument makers  in  the  United  States,]  ;  and  a  drawing  or  the  in- 
strument may  be  seen  in  vol.  xxiii,  p.  348,  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Science;  also  for  Jan.,  1863;  also  vol.  xx,  Oct.,  1850. 

During  the  operation  the  patient  should  be  seated,  when  possible, 
sideways  on  a  chair,  or  astride  the  chair,  with  his  face  to  the  back 
of  it ;  or,  if  unable  to  rise,  he  ought  to  be  brought  so  that  the  af- 
fected side  may  be  made  to  inclme  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  The  most  appropriate  spot  for  puncture  is  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  or  the  eighth  and  ninth,  or  the  ninth  and  tenth 
ribs,  in  a  line  let  fall  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula ;  but  as  a 
rule  let  the  trocar  be  introduced  as  low  down  as  possible,  consist- 
ently with  the  safety  of  important  organs  in  the  chest  or  abdomen. 
The  exact  position  of  the  liver  and  spleen  must  be  determined  first 
in  every  instance.  Laennec  himself  once  transfixed  the  diaphragm 
and  pierced  the  liver,  and  that  through  the  fifth  intercostal  space. 
An  enlarged  liver  or  spleen  may  be  detected  as  high  as  the  fifth  rib. 
Dr.  Watson  once  witnessed  an  operation  in  which  the  trocar  was 

Imshed  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  spleen,  which  was  usually 
arge.  The  patient  died  a  day,  or  two  afterwards  of  peritonitis. 
Just  under  the  lo\ver  angle  of  the  scapula  is  a  spot  easily  reached, 
and  where  the  muscles  are  thin.  But  in  selecting  the  precise  inter- 
costal space,  Dr.  Bowditch  chooses  one  about  an  inch  ana  a  half  higher 
than  the  line  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  respira- 
tory murmur  can  be  heard  in  the  healthy  lung  of  the  opposite  pleu- 
ral cavity.  Having  pressed  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  deeply 
into  the  intercostal  space,  the  trocar,  wuth  its  canula,  should  be 
plunged  through  the  tissues  at  the  depressed  part,  keeping  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  ot  the  two  ribs.  The 
point  of  the  instrument  should  be  raised  rather  than  depressed,  so 
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as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  diaphragm,  liver,  or  spleen.  The  skin 
need  not  be  incised  before  puncture,  llaving  withdrawn  the  trocar, 
leaving^  the  canula,  the  double-valve  syringe  is  to  be  applied,  and 
the  eftusion  slowly  drawn  away,  until  the  lung  has  undergone  as 
much  expansion  as  it  can  endure  with  safety.  This  will  be  indi- 
cated by  a  sense  of  dragging  distension  or  pain.  When  the  canula 
is  removed,  the  wound  contracts  and  closes  so  completely  that  no 
lint  or  dressing  is  required. 

In  the  hands  of  the  American  physician,  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  T.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Budd,  of  London,  this 
operation  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives.  It  is  compara- 
tively harmless,  gives  but  little  pain,  and  in  the  opinion  of  these 
eminent  physicians  it  is  an  operation  which  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  by  the  profession.  The  eifect  of  the  oper- 
ation is  to  relieve  the  mind  as  well  as  the  lung  of  the  patient  from 
great  oppression.  Although  before  the  operation  he  is  quite  weak, 
e  is  often  able  after  it  to  get  up  and  walK.  Digestion  becomes  at 
once  improved,  and  strength  is  rapidly  regained.  The  cough,  how- 
ever, is  apt  to  augment  during  the  first  few  days ;  the  pulse  also  re- 
tains its  quickness  ;  friction-sounds  occasionally  biecome  developed ; 
and  several  months  may  elapse  before  the  vesicular  murmur  be- 
comes properly  re-established  in  the  lung. 

Whenever  the  pleural  cavity  has  become  distended  with  fluid, 
and  the  dyspnoea  is  great.  Dr.  Bowditch  recommends  operation 
without  delay.  When  thus  performed  early,  it  prevents  a  lone  and 
tedious  illness,  and  future  contraction  of  the  chest.  It  shoula  also 
be  resorted  to  in  all  chronic  cases  when  the  efiusion  does  not  disap- 
pear after  a  reasonable  time  and  the  use  of  appropriate  remedies. 
Dr.  Bowditch  ha8  performed  the  operation  150  times  on  75  persons, 
and  has  seen  it  done  in  10  other  cases.  Out  of  the  75  cases,  29  re- 
covered completely,  and  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  operation, 
which  was  generally  performed  after  severe  symptoms  had  set  in ; 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  tapping  seemed  to  be  the  first  step  to- 
wards recovery.  In  26  of  the  75  cases  the  fluid  obtained  at  the 
first  tapping  was  serum;  and  21  of  these  cases  made  good  recov- 
eries. If  the  fluid  afterwards  became  purulent^  an  almost  certain 
fatality  attended  such  a  change.  Of  6  such  cases,  4  died  ;  and  the 
two  others  were  likely  to  die  when  Dr.  Bowditch  wrote.  In  24  of 
the  75  cases, /?^^<?  flowed  at  the  first  tapping ;  and  7  of  these  recovered, 
and  7  died.  In  such  cases  relief  is  always  obtained ;  but  the  tend- 
ency remains  to  a  fistulous  openini^  or  to  phthisis.  If  the  fluid  at 
the  first  tapping  is  sangiiinolent,  tLin,  and  of  a  dark  red  color,  not 
coagulating,  it  forebo^les  an  almost  certainly  fatal  result ;  and  is 
generally  associated  with  some  malignant  disease  of  the  lung  or 
pleura.  Of  7  such  cases,  6  died  ;  and  the  seventh  was  still  linger- 
ing when  Dr.  Jtowditch  wrote.  A  mixture  of  bloody  purulent  fluid 
at  the  first  oj^ration  is  usually  fatal.  A  fetid  gangrenous  fluid  is 
very  rare,  is  obviously  of  bad  omen,  and  betokens  gangrene  of  the 
pleura  and  lung. 

The  operation  may  re^juire  to  be  repeated.  Dr.  Bowditch  has 
done  it  eight  tiroes  in  six  weeks  to  the  same  patient — himself  a 
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physician.  One  ladv  he  tapped  nine  times  in  eight  months  and  a 
naif,  commencing  when  she  was  four  months  and  a  half  pregnant, 
and  when  orthopnoea  was  threatening  death.  She  was  delivered  of 
a  living  child  at  the  full  time,  and  recovered.  In  one  remarkable 
case  a  youth  had  obscure  symptoms  for  nine  months.  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  recognized  by  the  physical  signs  "  latent  pleurisy,"  or  "  idio- 
pathic, hydrothorax,"  as  some  may  style  it.  Four  pints  of  fluid 
were  removed  at  one  time,  and  the  lung  was  fully  expanded  in 
forty-eight  hours.  In  three  weeks  the  patient  was  well,  and  he 
continued  so. 

Dr.  Bowditch,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Q^irdner,  thus  states  the  general 
results  to  which  he  has  arrived  in  the  use  of  this  operation  {VliniccU 
Medicine^  p.  720) :  "  I  now  never  operate  unless  I  iind  some  disten- 
sion or  rounding  out  of  the  chest,  and  tilling  up  of  some  of  the  in- 
tercostal spaces,  so  that  the  chest  presents  a  uniform  curve,  and 
not  alternate  depressions  and  elevations,  as  in  the  healthy  chest.  •  I 
operate  under  the  following  circumstances  when  I  feel  certain  there 
is  fluid : 

**  1.  When  there  is  severe  permanent  dyspnoea — orthopnoea — how- 
ever acute  the  disease,  if  I  find  fluid  filling  the  pleural  cavity,  or 
nearly  filling  it. 

"  2.  When  there  are  occasional  attacks  of  orthopnoea  threatening 
death,  even  if  there  be  not  sufficient  to  fill  more  than  half  of  the 
cavity.  If  the  fluid  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dyspnoea,  I  operate, 
because  occasionally  I  have  lost  a  patient  when  waiting  for  more 
extensive  physical  signs.  This  rule  I  apply  to  acute  and  chronic 
cases. 

"  3.  I  use  the  trocar  after  three  or  four  weeks  of  ineftectual  treat- 
ment, without  any  absorption  being  produced. 

"  4.  In  chronic  idiopathic  hydrothorax,  a  latent  pleurisy,  with 
simply  physical  signs  to  indicate  extensive  effusion,  but  when  the 
rational  signs  are  either  very  slight  or  none  at  all,  save  a  general 
malaise  and  weakness." 

In  the  experience  of  Dr.  Watson  the  operation  of  paracentesis 
thoracis  in  simple  pleurisy  is  not  to  be  performed  unless  the  life  of 
the  patient  is  m  jeopardy — that  is,  in  cases  "  in  which  the  effusion 
continues  and  increases,  and  the  side,  instead  of  shrinking,  enlarges ; 
the  functions  of  the  lung  on  that  side  are  entirely  abolished ;  nay,  the 
use  of  the  remaining  lung  is  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  push- 
ing over  of  the  mediastinum  ;  and  the  patient  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  suffocation."  In  such  eases  the  oppressed  lung  must  be  relieved 
by  ^^  letting  the  fluid  out''  (Watson's  LectureSy  Atk  edit.,  vol.  ii,  p. 
128).  Again,  he  writes,  "  Life  is  plainly  in  jeopardy  when  the  vital 
functions  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  heart  are  greatly  hindered ;  when 
symptoms  present  themselves  of  approaching  death  by  apna^a  or  by 
syncope.  If  we  discover  no  cause  for  those  symptoms  except  the 
increasing  pressure  of  liquid  pent  up  in  the  pleura,  we  are  warranted 
in  ascribmg  them  to  such  pressure,  and  bound  to  act  upon  that 
persuasion.  Also,  if  death  by  asthenia  appears  inevitable,  the 
patient  losing  ground  from  dav  to  day,  and  when  all  other  means 
of  getting  riS  of  the  pent  up  fluid  have  failed,  the  patient  should 
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not  be  denied  the  chance  which  the  operation  affords.  Also,  *'  when- 
ever the  effused  liquid  consists  of  pus^  it  should  be  let  out "  {L  <?.,  p. 
180].  With  the  arranffements  of  Dr.  Bowdit<?h'8  syringe,  we  are 
enaoled  to  remove  fluid  fe/bre  the^Z^e  membrane  thickens  over  the 
compressed  lung,  and  so  makes  it  difBcult  to  expand  again.  The 
trocar  and  small  canula  take  the  place  of  an  exploring  needle,  which 
Dr.  Watson  does  not  object  to  use,  regarding  its  use  as  a  "  minor 
diagnostic  puncture  •/'  and  if  the  lung  is  not  covered  by  an  inexpan- 
»\h\e  false  membrane^  it  will  gradually  expand  as  the  fluid  is  with- 
drawn, the  operation  being  done  with  the  greatest  slowness  possible. 
Bv  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  exhausting  syringe,  I>r.  Bow- 
ditch  has  been  enabled  to  evacuate  the  chest  much  more  completely 
than  by  any  other  method,  and  to  prevent  entirely  (and  with  abso- 
lute certainty)  the  ^mission  of  air.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  says  Dr. 
Gairdner,  "  to  be  in  every  respect  an  improvement  so  important 
that  it  may  be  said  to  open  up  a  new  history  for  the  operation  of 
paracentesis  thoracis  ;  and  I  trust  it  will  receive  in  this  country  the 
attention  which  is  due  to  it'^  (Clinical  Medicine^  jf.  380).  On  the 
other  hand,  and  by  Dr.  Bowditcn's  own  showing,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  produces  dan- 
gerous symptoms.  He  has  never  found  this  to  be  the  case,  even 
when  air  has  been  pumped  into  the  chest.  Why,  therefore,  resort 
to  so  elaborate  an  arrangement  of  stop-cocks,  syringes^  and  caunlse, 
and  tubes?  Dr.  Fuller  regards  such  mstruments  as  practically  in- 
operative. "  The  lung,"  he  says,  "  is  seldom  able  to  expand  freely 
at  once ;  and  as  the  chest-walls  will  not  yield  bevond  a  certain  point, 
air  must  be  allowed  to  find  ingress  into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  the 
fluid  would  not  flow  out.  I  have  seen  two  of  the  most  perfect  of 
these  8toiK?oek  instruments  employed ;  and  so  long  as  precautions 
w^ere  taken  to  exclude  air  from  the  pleura,  so  long  they  failed  to 
draw  off  more  than  a  few  ounces  of  the  fluid  :  directly  air  was  ad- 
mitted,the  liquid  flowed  through  them  freely.  Therefore,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  theoretically  to  exclude  air  from  the  pleura,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  do  so  if  we  wish  to  relieve  our  patient^' 
(Fuller,  L  f.,  p.  192).  But  Dr.  Fuller  agrees  in  the  view  that 
"  when  acute  inflammatory  action  has  subsided,  the  admission  of 
air  does  not  necessarily  excite  suppurative  action  of  the  pleura, — 
nor  is  it  found  to  interfere  with  the  re-expansion  of  the  lung.  He 
believes  that  the  lung  is  very  slow  in  regaining  its  due  ex^iansion 
— more  than  five  days.  Yet  he  agrees  also  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  i)revent  admission  of  air  (as  it  is  certainly  con- 
ducive to  suppurative  inflammation)  when  the  grooved  needle  has 
shown  that  the  eflused  liquid  is  serous  (/.  r*.,  p.  193).  Hence,  I 
think,  we  come  back  to  l^owditch's  plan  as  the  best.  "  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  grooved  needle  has  proved  the  existence  of  pus," 
Dr.  Fuller  believes  ''  that  the  admission  of  air  is  not  of  the  slightest 
importance.'*  But  here,  again  we  know  that  pus  formed  internally 
ana  not  in  contact  with  air,  undergoes  changes  when  exposed  to 
air,  which  renders  it  not  less  imperative  that  we  should,  if  possible, 

Erevent  its  admission  ;  therefore,  if  the  lungs  are  not  bound  do\nTi 
y  adhesion,  or  prevented  from  expanding  by  the  thickness  of  the 
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false  membrane  which  covers  it,  here  again  Bowditch's  syringe  and 
stop-cocks  enable  the  fluid,  even  when  purulent,  to  be  withdrawn 
witnout  air  being  admitted. 

But  when  the  air  has  been  admitted,  and  when  the  fluid  within 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  has  become  changed  thereby — is  purulent 
and  perhaps  fetid — the  evacuation  of  the  contents  by  "  drainage" 
seems  the  most  eflicient  remedy.  This  operation  consists  of  intro- 
ducing, through  the  opening  made  in  the  chest  for  removing  the 
fluid,  '^  a  fine,  long  iron  probe,  somewhat  bent."  It  "  is  then  directed 
towards  the  lower  and  oack  part  of  the  pleural  cavity, — the  lower 
the  better.  If  the  end  of  the  probe  be  made  to  press  against  the 
side  of  the  thoracic  walls,  it  can  be  felt  from  the  outside,  through 
the  intercostal  spaces,  though  perhaps  obscurely,  owing  to  thickness 
and  toughness  of  the  false  membrane.  The  lowest  and  most  appro- 
priate site  in  which  the  probe  can  be  felt  having  been  selected,  an 
incision  is  made  upon  the  end  of  the  probe,  which  is  then  brought 
through  the  opening  thus  made.  A  strong  piece  of  silk  thread  is 
passed  into  the  eye  of  the  probe,  and  drawn  through  the  two  o[)en- 
mgs,  and  the  drainage  tube — an  India-rubber  tube,  perforated  at 
frequent  intervals,  in  the  way  recommended  by  Chassaignac  for  the 
treating  of  sinuses — being  firmly  tied  to  one  end,  is  then  drawn 
through  by  means  of  the  silk:  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  then  tied 
together,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  .  .  .  The  openings  in  the 
chest-walls  are  thus  always  free  ;  the  matter  is  discharged  drop  by 
drop  as  it  forms,  so  that  if  the  tube  be  suitably  placed,  there  is  never 
any  collection  of  pus  in  the  thorax ;  no  time  is  given  for  decom- 
position, and  the  pus,  therefore,  is  discharged  in  a  nealthy  and  pure 
state"  (Goodfellow  and  De  Morgan,  in  Jmd.-Chir.  Trans.y  voL  xlii). 
These  are  just  the  conditions  required  in  cases  of  empyema ;  and  by 
means  of  such  a  tube  fetid  fluid  may  be  got  rid  of,  ana  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura  washed  out  with  warm  water,  containing  a  weak  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash  (Condy's  fluid),  of  the  strength  of  tioo 
fluid  drachms  to  the  pint  of  water  (Fuller  ^  Dr.  Watson  is  also  of 
opinion  that  if  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  mass,  in  two  cases  which 
he  cites,  had  been  duly  removed,  the  patients  would  have  had  a 
much  better  chance  of  life.  With  such  a  tube  and  a  syringe,  otten- 
sive  gases  and  fluids  may  be  got  rid  of. 


PNEUMOTHORAX. 

Latin  "Eq.y  Pneumothorax;    Frkxch  Eq  ,   Pneumothorax;   Gkrman  Eq.,  Pfienmo- 

thorax;  Italian  Eq.,  Pnenmotora^e. 

Definition. — A  collection  of  air  or  gas  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura^  gen- 
erally coexisting  with  fluid  in  the  same  cavity^ — when  the  cmdition  is 
sometimes  termed  hydro-pneuniothorax. 

Pathology. — Such  a  collection  of  gas  or  air  within  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  on  either  or  both  sides,  occurs  under  any  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions  (Fuller,  /.  c,  p.  199): 

1.  When  no  communication  exists  between  the  pleura  and  the 
external  air,  it  is  then  presumed  to  be  due  either  to  the  spontaneous 
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evolution  of  gas  from  decomposing  fluid  in  the  pleura,  from  ^n- 
grene  of  the  pleural  membrane,  or  from  the  secretion,  generation, 
or  exhalation  of  air  from  the  pleura — a  phenomenon  of  doubtful 
occurrence  per  se. 

2.  When  a  communication  takes  place  between  the  pleura  and 
the  alimentary  canal,  as  in  cases  of  softening  and  perforation  of  the 
oesophagus  or  stomach. 

8.  WTien  a  communication  occurs  between  the  pleura  and  the 
atmosphere,  through  an  opening  in  the  chest-wall,  the  result  of 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax  or  of  parietal  abscess. 

4.  When  a  communication  occurs  between  the  pleura  and  the 
bronchi ;  either  the  result  of  violence^  rupturing  the  lung-substance, 
and  tearing  the  pulmonary  pleura ;  or  the  resuJ.t  of  disease^  causing 
perforation  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  from  without  inwards,  as  in 
cases  of  empyema  ;  or  from  within  outwards,  by  ulceration.  Such 
ulceration  may  be  due  to  tuberculous  disease^  to  hydatid  cysts^  can- 
cerous growths^  pneumonic  gangrene^  metastati(*  abscess  or  bronchia], 
gland  abscess  ;  or,  lastly,  the  lesion  may  be  the  consequence  of  em- 
physema^ or  pulmonary  apoplexy^  or  minute  bronchial  abscesses  per- 
forating the  lung  during  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  (Gairdner). 

Numerous  cases  of  pneumothorax  are  to  be  met  with  from  the 
bursting  of  a  pulmonary  cavity — during  inspiration  ;  or  from  the 
opening  of  a  pleural  emision  into  the  lung.  Indeed,  tubercular 
ulceration  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  is  the  efficient  cause  of  pneumo- 
thorax in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  air  is  found  in  the 
pleura  (Walshe,  Fuller).  Cases,  also,  are  on  record  of  pneumo- 
thorax ending  in  recovery,  with  remarkable  absence  of  bad  symp- 
toms. Such  a  case  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Thorburn  {Brit.  3Ied. 
Journal,  June  2,  1860),  and  is  probably  a  unique  example  of  pneu- 
mothorax occurring  in  a  previously  healthy  man,  and  terminating 
in  a  recovery  virtually  complete,  running  its  course  without  fever, 
and  with  singularly  little  pain  or  dyspnoea.  Dr.  Gairdner,  also,  in 
commenting  on  Dr.  Thorburn's  case,  observes  that  the  acute  and 
terrible  symptoms  so  characteristic  of  jmeumothorax  in  typical 
cases  are  occasionally  absent  individually,  or  at  least  not  of  diag- 
nostic value  absolutely.  The  disease,  therefore,  is  one  which  may 
be  overlooked  in  such  cases  where  the  symptoms  are  so  latent  that 
the  date  of  invasion  cannot  be  determined  ;  and  instances  of  the 
occurrence  of  pneumothorax  being  marked  l>y  the  severe  sufferings 
caused  by  another  disease  are  so  common  as  to  be  now  well  known 
(Gairdner).  Cases  of  phthisis  which  do  not  seem  to  dej^art  from 
their  ordinary  course,  yet  during  the  course  of  which  aggravations 
are  apparent,  are  just  the  kind  of  cases  in  which  we  mav  find,  on 
examination,  the  pleura  of  one  side  mere  or  less  filleil  witli  air,  but 
in  which  no  date  can  be  assigned  to  the  pneumothorax,  which  has 
thus  been  detected  at  a  period  more  or  less  remote  from  its  actual 
occurrence  ((tairpner,  L  r.,  p.  391).  To  detect  the  existence  of  any 
minute  opening  in  the  [)leura  after  death,  the  side  of  the  chest  af- 
fected should  be  filled  with  water,  and  if  the  lung  is  then  gently 
inflated,  bubbles  of  air  will  escaj>e  if  a  i>erforation  exists,  however 
minute.     It  commonly  occurs  in  the  area  compriseil  between  the 
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third  and  sixth  ribs  (Walshb,  Fuller,  Chambers),  "  motion  being 
greater  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  chest,"  and  therefore 
tne  pleura  is  less  likely  to  be  protected  by  adhesions  there. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  of  pneumothorax  are  marked  deficiency  of 
respiratory  murmur,  without  dull  percussion,  and  with  metallic 
phenomena,  such  as  "  a  clear,  mixing  click,  as  of  water  dropping 
into  a  well "  i  tintement  ynAtallique)^  audible  with  almost  every  mspi- 
ration,  and  succussion-sound  in  a  more  or  less  well-marked  degree^ 
Nevertheless,  ''it  is  extremely  diflficult,"  as  Dr.  Gairdner  observes, 
"  to  say  precisely  what,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  constitutes 
complete  evidence,  in  a  clinical  sense,  of  the  existence  of  air  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura.  The  combination  of  very  marked  deficiency 
of  respiratory  murmur,  with  very  marked  euphonic  respiration  or 
metallic  tinkling,  would  probably  be  accepted  by  the  skeptical 
critic." 

These  phenomena  only  present  themselves  when  the  pneumo- 
thorax is  verv  extensive ;  and  such  cases  rarely  occur  except  in 
conjunction  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  when  it  is  generally  fatal. 
"  Pain  may  be  only  moderate  in  degree,  or  not  characteristic.  Dysp- 
noea may  l>e  merged  in  a  more  chronic  affection  of  the  chest;  fever 
mav  hardly  be  observed  amid  the  hectic  of  phthisis  or  of  empyema ; 
while  the  more  special  sensation  of  rupture,  alluded  to  by  some 
authorities,  and  the  suddenly-felt  rush  of  fluid  or  of  cold  air  into 
the  chest,  as  described  by  others,  are  certainly  quite  as  often  absent 
as  not "  (Gairdxer,  I.  (?.,  p.  887  ^ 

The  signs  of  water,  as  well  as  air  in  the  chest,  may  be  discovered 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  presence  of  air  has  excited  sufficient 
irritation  to  establish  the  pleuritis  and  serous  effusion. 

**  The  general  symptoms  in  typical  cases  are  comprised  in  physi- 
cal distress  and  mental  anxiety,  as  expressed  in  the  countenance. 
The  complexion  is  pale  and  dusky,  and  the  lips  more  or  less  livid. 
The  voice  is  weak ;  the  skin  moist,  and  often  covered  with  a  cold, 
clammy  perspiration  ;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble ;  and  the  respi- 
ration is  extremely  hurried"  (Fuller,  L  e.,  p.  204). 

The  physical  signs  in  typical  cases  comprehend — 

"Convexit}'  of  the  affected  side,  with  obliteration,  widening,  and  even 
bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  immobility  or  diminished  movement  of 
the  chest-walls,  and  inaction  or  diminished  movement  of  the  intercostal 
muscles,  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  increased  play  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chest  and  the  energy  of  its  intercostal  action.  Palpation  informs 
us  that  vocal  fremitun  is  diminisheil  or  altogether  annihilated ;  that  the 
intercostal  spaces  are  more  than  usually  clastic  or  resilient;  and  that 
the  heart  is  more  or  less  displaced.  Mensuration  confinns  our  impres- 
sion respecting  enlargement  oi  the  affected  side,  and  the  increased  width 
of  the  intercostal  side.  PercuHaion  elicits  a  clear  tympanitic  resonance, 
which  sometimes  changes  its  character,  and  becomes  amphoric,  and  of  a 
metallic  quality  over  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  .  .  .  and  the  area 
of  clear  resonance  on  percussion  may  extend  considerably  beyond  its 
normal  limits,  as  the  mediastinum,  the  heart,  and  the  diaphragm  are  more 
or  less  displaced.  ,  .  .  A  usrultation  furnishes  dffferent  results,  according 
as  the  amount  of  the  effused  air  is  larger  or  smaller.     If  the  quantity  of 
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air  be  small,  the  respiration  sounds  are  weak  and  distant,  and  the  vocal 
resonance  is  weak ;  if  it  be  great,  so  that  the  lung  is  thoroughly  compressed, 
the  respiratory  sounds  and  the  vocal  resonance  are  almost  or  altogether 
absent,  except  in  the  interscapular  region,  at  the  root  of  the  larger  bron- 
chi, where  diffhsed-blowing  respiration,  and  diffused  but  loud  vocal  reso- 
nance, may  still  be  audible  "  (Fuller,  L  c,  p.  204). 

Certain  signs  resulting  from  the  coexistence  of  air  and  serouB 
or  other  fluid  in  the  same  cavity,  which  are  not  met  with  either  in 
pleurisy  or  pneumothorax  when  thev  exist  independently  of  each 
other,  occur  with  the  combined  condition  named  kydro-pneumoihoraXy 
and  are  characteristic  of  it.  These  are  described  by  Dr.  Fuller  as 
follows:  (1.)  Fluctuation^  which  is  felt  by  the  patient  as  well  as  by 
the  observer,  when  the  patient's  body  is  abruptly  jerked  or  shaken ; 
(2. )  A  ringing,  splashing  sound — the  succussion-sound  of  Hippocrates 
— which  18  heard  under  the  same  circumstances ;  (3.)  A  remarkable 
metallic  tinkling,  which  sometimes  accompanies  succussion  of.  the 
patient,  but  which  is  also  apt  to  accompany  cough  or  inspiration, 
or  a  sudden  change  in  the  patient's  posture  {L  e.,  p.  205). 

Prognosis. — When  it  aftects  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  one 
side  in  tubercular  disease,  it  is  usually  fatal  after  periods  varying 
from  minutes  to  weeks.  Limited  pneumothorax,  however,  is  less 
fatal,  as  in  cases,  for  example,  in  which  the  lung  gives  way  by  a 
mere  pin-hole  perforation^  but  the  pre-existence  or  rapid  formation 
of  adhesions  limits  the  escape  of  air  to  a  part  only  of  the  cavity, 
and  the  pin-hole  opening  is  sealed  up.  Pleurisy  in  such  cases,  there- 
fore, in  relation  to  pneumothorax,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fatal 
complication,  but  as  a  healing  power  (Gairdner,  /.  c,  p.  396),  the 
formation  of  adhesions  often  anticipating  perforation  of  the  pulmo- 
nary pleura  in  cases  of  tubercular  phthisis.  These  adhesions  limit 
the  escape  of  air,  prevent  the  utter  collapse  of  the  lung  when  air 
does  escape,  and  so  maintains  to  some  extent  the  function  of  the 
lung,  which  otherwise  would  be  destroyed  as  a  consequence  of  such 
collapse.  Prognosis  is  most  unfavorable  in  perforation  cases  result- 
ing from  disease  in  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  as  contrasted  with  the 
more  favorable  prognosis  in  traumatic  cases,  in  which  the  chest- 
walls  are  wounded,  but  in  which  the  lung  is  not  wounded.  And 
those  cases,  cceteris  paribus^  are  most  apt  to  run  an  untoward  course 
where  there  is  great  accumulation  of  air  and  great  displacement  of 
the  thoracic  organs  (Fuller). 

Treatment. — runcturing  the  chest-walls,  to  relieve  tension,  may 
give  temporary  relief,  by  allowing  the  air  to  escape ;  but  as  the 
relief  is  only  temporary,  the  operation  ought  only  to  be  done  in 
cases  where  the  dyspnoDa  is  urgent,  and  the  displacement  of  the  vis- 
cera such  as  demanas  that  relief  which  the  operation  is  calculated 
to  give.  Otherwise,  the  treatment  of  pneumothorax  is  best  con- 
ducted by  small  doses  of  morphia — t.  e,,  stimulant  doses — frequently 
repeated,  combined  or  not  by  ethcr^  or  (dcohd  in  small  doses,  with 
a  view  to  overcome  collapse,  relieve  dvepncra,  and  subdue  pain. 
"When  reaction'  follows  the  collapse,  as  indicated  by  heat  of  skin, 
strength  and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  soreness  and  pain  of  the  affected 
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side,  local  bloodletting  by  leeches,  with  saline  aperients,  may  be 
used  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  warrants  such  a  line  of  treatment. 
Turpentine  and  poppy  fomentations,  followed  by  blisters,  are  also 
indicated  if  life  is  sufficiently  prolonged  after  the  primary  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  are  subdued.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  stated  under  pleurisy. 

Diseases  of  the  Trachea  and  Bronchi. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Latin  £q.,  Bronchiiin;  French  £q.,  BronehUe;  Gebman  Eq.,  Bronehitia; 

Italian  Eq.,  BronchiHde. 

Definition Inflammation  of  the  air-passages  leading  to  the  pidmonary 

vesides^  characterized  by  hoarseness^  moderate  cough^  heat^  and  soreness 
of  the  chest  anteriorly — symptoms  which  are  more  and  more  intense  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  natural  mticous  secretion  is 
at  first  arrested^  but  suhsequ£ntly  it  becomes  increased  in  amount  and 
altered  in  quality^  tending  to  assume  the  corpuscular  character. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
bronchial  tubes  may  undergo  the  inflammatory  process,  followed  by 
results  peculiar  to  the  texture  of  the  part  affected. 

In  diffuse  bronchitis  we  find  the  inflamed  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  a  deep  venous  red,  and  this  redness  may  be  general  or 
partial,  in  spots,  streaks,  or  arborescent  forms.  The  more  asthenic 
the  inflammation,  or  the  more  feeble  and  cachectic  the  patient,  the 
more  livid  and  purple  is  the  redness.  The  secretion  of  the  tubes,  at 
first  arrested,  is  eventually  increased  in  quantity  and  variously  al- 
tered in  quality.  It  becomes  thin,  watery,  and  frothy,  and  subse- 
quently thicker  and  more  consistent,  assuming  the  appearance  of 
f)us.  (See  vol.  i,  pp.  94-101.)  Abortive  or  youijg  epithelial  cells, 
oaded  with  serous  effusions,  and  losing  their  vital  cohesion  with 
the  basement-membrane,  are  rapidly  and  easily  discharged,  consti- 
tuting the  thin,  watery,  frothy,  serous  expectoration  of  bronchitis 
in  its  early  stage.  Fibrinous  exudation  subsequently  abounds,  and 
the  expectoration  becomes  tenacious  and  more  opaque,  and  even  pus- 
like. 

Casts  of  the  bronchial  tubes. — In  a  very  few  cases  lymph  is  thrown 
out,  forming  a  false  membrane  or  cast  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  (See 
under  ''  Characters  of  Sputa.")  Since  Dr.  Baillie  first  described  and 
figured  these  tubular  expectorated  products,  cases  have  been  mi- 
nutely described  by  many  observers,  and  especially  by  Dr.  T.  Pea- 
cock, of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  the  IVansactions  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London.  Figures  of  such  casts  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
description  of  a  case  published  by  him  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  for  1854,  p.  659.  Such  a  form  of  bronchitis  is  known  and 
described  by  the  various  names  of  plastic  bronchitis^  bronchitis  crovposa^ 
or  bronchiti  pseudo-rnonf/raneuse. 

Occasionally  it  has  occurred  that  the  expectoration  of  bronchitis  is 
of  a  very  fetid  character,  so  that  the  case  simulates  gangrene  of  the 
lungs.  An  instance  of  this  description  (with  other  analogous  cases) 
has  been  carefully  described  by  Dr.  Laycock,  IVofessor  of  the  IVac- 
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tice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  A  chemical  anal- 
ysis of  the  expectoration  in  this  case  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
butyric  and  acetic  acids ;  and  the  odor  was  chara<5teristic  of  the  bur 
tyrates  of  ethyl.  It  resembled  the  smell  of  the  May-flower  or  apple 
blossoms,  but  was  combined  with  an  odor  of  faeces  {Med,  TXmes  and 
Gazette^  May,  1857,  p.  480).  This  condition  is  generally  associated 
with  dilatation  of  the  tubes. 

Ulcers. — In  a  small  number  of  cases  ulceration  of  the  bronchial 
membrane  occurs  from  within  outwards,  frequently  associated  with 
dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  constituting  characteristic 
bronchial  abscesses. 

Many  authors  aflirm  that  the  bronchial  membrane,  when  in- 
flamed, is  thickened,  and  more  particularly  at  the  points  of  division 
of  the  tubes,  and  that  the  vanous  abnormal  sounds  depend  on  the 
degree  of  thickening  of  this  membrane,  slight  alterations  of  diame- 
ter producing  great  alterations  of  sound.  The  thickening  of  the 
mucous  memorane  of  the  smaller  bronchi  may  be  so  great  as  to 
cause  a  complete  obstruction  f  Andral).  This  thickened  state  of 
parts,  however,  is  very  difllcult  to  demonstrate,  and  the  diflTerent 
sounds  so  often  heard  in  bronchitis  are  with  much  more  reason 
ascribed  to  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  circular  fibres ;  and  there 
are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a  partial  spasm  of  the  tubes  is 
in  all  cases  connected  with  bronchitis,  especially  in  its  early  stages ; 
and  which  is  also  the  chief  cause  of  the  narrowing  of  the  tubes  at 
particular  points,  in  connection  with  sonorous  and  sibilant  rSles. 

The  bronchitis  may  affect  one  lung,  or  both  lungs,  or  a  part  of  a 
lung,  and  the  upper  lobes  are  more  commonly  anected  than  the 
lower  ones.  The  larger  bronchi  are  also  supposed  to  be  more  com- 
monly inflamed  than  the  smaller  ones.  Hence  it  is  that  the  more 
marked  primary  effects  of  bronchitis  are  most  obvious  in  the  bronchi 
towards  the  roots'of  the  lungs  ;  while  the  secondary  effects  which 
are  apt  to  follow  a  prolonged  or  severe  attack,  such  as  vesicular  em- 
physema^ are  mostly  develoi^d  towards  the  pleural  surfaces  of  the 
lungs,  and  especially  towards  those  surfaces  most  directly  under 
the  influence  of  the  expansion  of  the  more  movable  portions  of  the 
thoracic  panetes. 

A  result  of  bronchitis  which  in  its  morbid  anatomy  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  tubercle  of  pulmonary  phthisis  has  been  recently 
demonstrated  by  Zenker,  of  Dresden,  it  is  described  as  catarrhal 
induration  of  the  pulmonary  air-vesicles,  by  the  accumulation  of 
epithelium  carried  into  them  from  the  adjoininsj  smaller  bronchi, 
and  which  eventually  fills  up  and  consolidates  tlie  vesicular  struc- 
ture of  the  lung  where  this  takes  jJace.  Zenker  is  one  who  does  not 
believe  in  the  possession  of  epithelium  by  the  air-vesicles ;  and  the 
tortuous  vessels  seen  in  them  like  varicose  veins,  especially  in  stenosis 
of  the  mitral  valve,  he  regards  as  the  normal  state  of  vessels  which 
are  naked  and  uncovered  l)y  epithelium. 

One  most  direct,  invariable,  and  important  result  of  bronchitis  in 
the  adult  is  condensation  of  the  vesicular  substance  of  the  lung,  of 
a  peculiar  type,  as  a  result  of  nmcous  or  other  obstruction  in  the 
air-tubes  leading  to  the  condensed  portion.     I'rofessor  AV.  T.  Gaird- 
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ner  has  shown  this,  and  that  such  a  condensation  is  most  apt  to 
occur  in  bronchitis  associated  with  asthenia,  although  in  such  cases 
the  amount  of  obstruction  may  be  small,  as  in  patients  debilitated 
by  disease  or  by  age.  Such  condensation  is  also  produced  by  col- 
lapse of  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  the  boundaries  of  tnis  local  conden- 
sation being  distinctly  mapped  out  by  the  interlobular  divisions  of 
the  pulmonary  lobules  implicated,  buch  collapse,  when  extensive 
and  sudden,  is  not  only  a  frequent  cause  of  death,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  fleeting,  temporary  condition  of  immense  frequency, 
and  important  practically  to  distinguish  from  the  condensation  of 
pneumonia. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  bronchitis,  which  an  examination  of  the 
air-passages  discloses,  shows  that  obstruction  in  the  tubes  may  be 
due  to  fluid  mucus,  or  even  to  solid  fibrinous  coagula,  or  more  or 
less  prolonged  spasm  of  the  circular  muscular  fibre,  and  that  such 
obstructions  tend  to  the  production  of  pulmonary  collapse ;  and  if 
the  obstruction  be  considerable,  and  persistent,  large  portions  of  the 
lung  mav  be  emptied  completely  of  air  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
The  mechanism  by  which  a  mechanical  obstruction,  such  as  mucous 
fluid  or  more  solid  substances,  brings  about  this  collapse,  appears 
sufficiently  obvious  when  it  is  observed  that  such  obstruction  is 
never  absolutely  complete.  The  air  gradually  finds  its  way  out  by 
the  edges  of  the  obstructing  substance,  impa<5ted  as  it  is  more  or 
less  in  a  series  of  diminishing  tubes  such  as  the  bronchi,  and  acting 
the  part  of  the  ball-valve  of  a  syringe,  so  that  when  the  obstruction 
is  driven  onwards  towards  the  narrower  tubes  by  the  force  of  in- 
spiration, occlusion  is  more  or  less  perfect  only  in  the  one  direction. 
The  expiratory  force,  however,  so  lone  as  there  is  air  in  the  vesi- 
cles, constantly  tends  to  dislodge  the  obstructing  body  by  pushing 
it  towards  the  wider  end  of  tlie  tube.  While,  therefore,  the  en- 
trance of  the  air  is  constantly  and  more  oi  less  effectually  opposed, 
its  exit  is  always  permitted,  so  that  ultimately  the  air-vesicles  of 
the  tubes  bevond  the  seat  of  obstruction  become  completely  emptied, 
and  they  collapse.  The  result  of  such  collapse  is  a  condensation  of 
the  tissue  of  the  lung — a  condition  which  had  previously  been  as- 
cribed to  a  limited  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  known  as 
lobular  pneumonia^  and  which  was  commonly  believed  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  infants.  Such  collapse  and  condensation  of  the  lung,  how- 
ever, whether  in  the  lobular  or  diffused  form,  is  an  exceedingly 
common  lesion  in  the  adult,  as  shown  by  Dr.  West  and  confirmed 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  especially  in  old  persons,  in  typhus  fever 
and  in  fatal  dysentery,  and  is  always  associated  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  bodily  weakness.  Dr.  Gairdner  has  further  shown,  however, 
that  it  is  almost  invariably  found  as  a  concomitant  of  fatal  bron- 
chitis, and  that  it  depends  on  the  obstruction  of  the  tubes,  as  just 
described.  When  this  collapse  becomes  permanent,  it  leads  to  still 
more  obvious  and  important  results: 

1.  Like  other  parts  which  become  useless,  the  collapsed  j>ortion8 
become  atrophied,  leaving  only  a  small  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  in 
its  place,  the  proi>er  and  special  elements  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
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haviog  disappeared.  Such  an  atrophy  causes  a  diminution  of  the 
volume  of  the  lung  at  the  place  where  the  collapse  occurs. 

2.  By  a  definite  law  (which  may  be  expressed  thus :  That  a  com- 
pensation by  increased  volume  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  thoracic  vis- 
cera invariably  occurs  to  make  up  for  diminished  bulk  in  another^  the 
internal  capacity  of  the  chest  remaining  the  same)  this  pulmonary  col- 
lapse and  atrophy  invariably  leads  to  vesicular  emphysema  of  the 
lung,  and  even  tends  to  dilatation  of  the  heart  itself.  The  most  con- 
stant result  of  collapse,  however,  is  emphysema,  so  much  so  that  the 
one  almost  never  occurs  without  the  other. 

Bearing  upon  these  statements,  several  general  phenomena  have 
been  noticed,  which  may  be  thus  shortly  enunciated : 

1.  That  emphysematous  portions  of  lungs  are  almost  invariably 
free  from  everv  diseased  appearance  except  the  dilatation  of  the  air- 
vesicles,  and  tne  consequent  stretching  and  disorganization  of  their 
parietes. 

2.  That  the  bronchi  leading  to  them  are  usually  quite  free  from 
obstruction. 

8.  That  vesicular  emphysema  by  increase  of  volume  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  lung  to  which  the  air  has  access,  compensates  for  the 
diminished  volume  of  the  collapsed  i)ortion. 

4.  That  vesicular  emphysema  prevails  in  the  opposite  parts  of 
the  lung  to  those  in  which  the  direct  effects  of  bronchitis  are  ob- 
served. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  bronchitis  which  mav  be  clinically 
recognized :  (1.)  Acute  bronchitis  (a)  of  the  larger  and  mediumrsizea 
tubes — (b)  Capillary  bronchitis^  and  of  the  tubes  generally — the  ^peri- 
pneumonia notha  of  the  older  writers ;  (2.)  Chronic  bronchitis;  (8.) 
Plastic  bronchitis  ;  (4.)  Mechanical  btonchitis^  such  as  knife-CTinders' 
disease — carbonaceous  bronchitis,  or  black  phthisis  ;  (5.)  Bronchitis 
secondary  to  general  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever  ;  (6.)  Bronchitis 
secondary  to  Uood  diseases  ;  (7.)  Syphilitic  bronchitis. 

General  Symptoms  of  Bronchitis. — Bronchitis,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
generally  preceded  by  fever,  but  more  commonly  by  symptoms  of 
what  is  commonly  called  "  a  cold,'"  or  "  a  cold  in  the  chest.'*  It 
often  commences  without  any  previous  illness,  and  the  uneasy 
sensations,  frequently  commencing  about  the  region  of  the  frontal 
sinuses,  gradually  pass  down  the  nasal  mucous  passages,  and  thence 
by  the  trachea  and  windpipe,  are  experienced  in  the  chest,  especi- 
ally over  the  anterior  region.  The  symptoms  of  bronchitis  becom- 
ing develoiKjd  are  expressed  by  the  hoarse,  altered  voice,  the  coufl:h 
and  exj)ectoration,  and  are  too  palpable  to  allow  us  to  mistake  the 
nature  and  existence  of  the  disease.  In  a  very  few  instances  of 
diffuse  inflammation,  esj)ecially  in  capillary  bronchitis,  the  cough  is 
dry  and  without  exi>i»ctoration  ;  but  far  more  generally  it  is  accom- 
panied by  sputa.  The  sputa  vary  g^reatly  acconling  to  the  different 
degrees  of  inflammation,  or  accordnig  as  that  inflanmiation  is  acute 
or  chronic,  sthenic  or  asthenic.  In  acute  cases  it  is  at  first  a  thin 
mucus,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  then  more  opaque,  and  lastly 
purulent ;  in  more  chronic  cases  it  may  be  merely  a  muciform  saliva, 
or  a  gelatiniform  mass  ;  or  it  may  be  like  the  unboiled  white  of  egg,  so 
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tenacious  that  it  may  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another  with- 
out separating.  In  other  instances  it  is  puriform,  varying  from  a 
laudable  pus  to  a  red  or  ffreen  putrilage.  When  purulent,  it  is 
usually  formed  into  sputa,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  is  tnrown  up  in 
large  quantities  unmixed,  as  from  an  abscess.  The  quantity  of 
matter  expectorated  also  varies  greatly ;  sometimes  only  a  few  sputa 
in  the  morning,  at  others  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  while  other  patients  actually  die  suffocated  from  the  immense 
quantitv  which  is  suddenly  poured  out,  causing  obstruction  of  tubes 
and  collapse  of  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  Rings. 

The  cough  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  pain  in  the  inflamed 
membrane,  and  has  many  degrees  of  violence.  It  may  occur  in 
paroxysms,  and  the  sputa  be  discharged  after  a  violent  eflbrt,  at 
night  or  in  the  morning,  or  at  other  definite  intervals.  Ag^in,  it 
may  be  incessant,  harassing  the  patient  at  every  instant,  causing 
a  sense  of  soreness  or  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  sometimes  se- 
vere pain  at  the  ensiform  cartilage,  in  consequence  of  the  mechani- 
cal exertion  of  coughing. 

The  urine  of  bronchitis  varies  greatly,  as  the  grades  of  the  dis- 
ease are  almost  infinite,  from  a  very  slight  affection  of  the  larger 
tubes  to  a  disease  involving  all  the  smaller  tubes  of  both  lungs, 
accompanied,  perhaps,  by  collapse  of  the  air-cells  in  some  cases,  and 
impeding  aeration  to  a  great  degree  in  all.  '  In  these  cases  the  urea 
is  m  large  amount,  and  the  pigment  is  increased,  while  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  is  sometimes  as  deficient  as  in  the  height  of  exten- 
sive hepatization ;  and  it  appears  to  Dr.  Parkes  that  those  cases  in 
which  the  urinary  ingredients  are  in  extremely  small  amount  are 
more  commonly  those  of  severe  and  general  capillary  bronchitis. 
The  retention  or  non-excretion  of  the  urinary  substances  seem  to 
be  more  common  in  diseases  attended  with  a  considerable  impedi- 
ment to  aeration  than  in  other  affections  in  which  the  absorption 
of  oxjjrgen  is  presumably  less  interfered  with  {On  the  Urine^  p.  282). 

Witn  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  cough  on  the  constitution,  the 
patient,  supposing  the  disease  to  Ijc  unconnected  with  any  morbid 
poison  or  organic  affection  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  suffers 
little  in  his  general  health,  and  often  feels  he  would  be  well  if  he 
could  get  rid  of  "the  cough."  In  other  cases  he  loses  flesh,  eject- 
ing every  meal,  from  the  violence  of  the  cough,  or  he  sinks  into  a 
state  of  marasmus  simulating  phthisis.  His  pulse  is  generally  nat- 
ural, although  in  some  cases  it  is  frequent ;  his  bowels  also  are  reg- 
ular. In  bad  cases,  however,  the  patient's  nights  ^re  broken,  and 
he  sleeps  towards  morning ;  while  in  slighter  cases  he  sleeps  through 
the  night,  but  is  disturbed  early  in  the  morning  by  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration. 

The  duration  of  bronchitis  is  uncertain.  It  sometimes  terminates 
m  a  few  hours,  sometimes  in  a  few  days,  ceasing  with  the  cold 
weather  that  ushered  it  in.  In  other  cases  its  duration  is  long, 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  recovered  from  ;  thus  often  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  other  formidable  diseases  which  may  ultimately  destroy 
the  patient.  In  old  persons  it  generally  returns  every  winter,  or 
lasts,  with  intermissions,  during  the  whole  year. 
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Physical  Symptoms. — The  natural  and  healthy  respiratory  bruit  of 
an  adult  has  been  compared  to  the  sound  heard  aurin^  the  calm 
sleep  of  a  healthy  child.  In  bronchitis  this  sound  in  the  adult  is 
changed,  and  varies,  in  different  cases,  from  a  tolerably  sharp  sound, 
whicn,  when  multiplied  from  a  number  of  bronchi  similarly  dis- 
eased, resembles  a  chirping  sound,  or  the  bass  notes  of  the  violon- 
cello. The  sounds  thus  embrace  a  musical  scale  of  considerable 
compass,  the  principal  and  more  marked  division  of  which  compose 
the  sonorous  and  sibilant  r&les,  as  they  are  termed.  The  cause  of 
the  higher  notes  has  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  thickenine  of 
the  mucous  membrane  at  the  orifices  of  the  various  bronchial  tubes, 
so  that  the  natural  embouchure  is  narrowed,  and  a  musical  wind  in- 
strument is  thus  formed.  To  those  who  have  observed  in  the  dead 
body  a  swollen  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  this  explanation 
may  seem  satisfactory ;  but  to  those  who  have  not  seen  such  a  phe- 
nomenon, it  seems  more  easy  to  explain  this  morbid  sound  by  the 
diflFerent  degrees  of  contraction  of  the  circular  and  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  bronchi,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  observe  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus,  or  of  the  small  intestines, 
causing  a  constriction.  Besides  tne  alteration  of  tone  of  sound  in 
bronchitis,  its  quality  is  also  often  affected  by  the  presence  of  liquid 
matters  within  the  cavity  of  the  bronchi ;  and  hence  we  have  it 
interrupted  and  modified  by  the  air  passing  through  bubbles  of 
mucus ;  and  as  the  size  of  these  bubbles,  and  their  viscidity,  vary, 
so  the  sounds  vary.  Hence  a  scale  was  established  by  Laennec, 
whose  extremes  are  the  "  rfile  muqueux,"  and  the  "  rSle  tracheal ;" 
the  former  representing  the  bursting  of  small  slightly  viscid  bubbles, 
the  latter  larger  ones  of  greater  tenacity,  and  yielding  a  gurgling 
sound.  Sometimes  this  mucus,  instead  of  being  fluid,  hardens  so 
as  occasionally  to  adhere  and  play  as  a  valve,  giving  rise  to  a  click- 
ing noise.  These  are  the  various  morbid  sounds  heard  in  bron- 
chitis ;  and  the  danger  of  this  disease  is  denoted  by  the  quantity  of 
fluid  eftu8cd,.and  may  be  judged  of  by  the  nature  of  the  sound. 
The  sharp  chirping  sound  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  graver  and 
deeper  notes ;  for  grave  sonorous  notes  originate  in  the  larger  tubes, 
chirping,  whistling  notes  in  the  smaller ;  and  the  danger  in  bron- 
chitis increases  in  proportion  as  the  finer  bronchial  tiibes  become 
involved  {Ediv.  Med.  Journal^  1864,  p.  1114).  When  the  sounds  of 
expiration  are  also  much  prolonged,  severe  bronchial  inflammation 
is  indicated. 

Percussion  generally  returns  a  healthy  sound  in  bronchitis.  An 
important  physical  sign  is  one  which  indicates  a  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  respiratory  nmrmur  over  a  definite  part  or  parts  of  the 
lung.  Percussion  sometimes  shows,  however,  that  the  part  still 
contains  air;  and  therefore  it  is  presumed  that  the  di8api>earance 
of  the  murmur  is  due  to  obstruction  of  one  or  more  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes ;  and  which,  as  already  shown,  may  lea<l  to  collapse^  ron- 
densation^  atropht/^  and  einphyserna.  In  some  cases  the  respiration  is 
greatly  accelerated,  varying  from  36  to  50  or  6H  in  a  minute,  esj^e- 
cially  in  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis.  The  pulse  at  the  same  time 
rai^dly  Ioscp  its  strength,  and  becomes  excessively  frequent — 120  to 
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160.  The  ratio  of  the  respiration  to  the  pulse  is  therefore  greatly 
altered  from  the  normal  standard — ^that  is,  about  4  or  4J  beats  of 
the  pulse  for  every  respiration ;  and  thus  pulse-respiration  ratios  of 
8.0,  2.5,  or  2.25  to  1  are  not  uncommon. 

Diagnosis — It  is  hardly  possible  to  confound  bronchitis  with  any 
other  disease ;  but  there  is  often  much  difficulty  in  assigning  its 
cause  and  distinguishing  it  from  phthisis.  The  absence  of  great 
emaciation,  and  the  clear  resonance  returned  on  striking  the  chest, 
are  the  most  salient  points  in  diagnosis. 

Treatment — When  the  symptoms  of  a  "  common  cold  "  first  ex- 
press themselves,  and  even  when  the  sensations  have  extended  to 
the  chest,  as  indicated  by  the  hoarseness  and  tendency  to  cough, 
the  disease  may  be  at  once  subdued  in  a  healthy  person  by  a  mil 
stimulant  but  not  narcotic  dose  of  opium  or  morphia  (i.  e.,  one  grain 
of  opium,  or  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphia)  at  oedtime;  or  by  an 
alconolic  diaphoretic  clrink ;  or  by  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  amr 
m^nia,  or  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  muriate  of  ammonia ;  or,  if  the 
appetite  is  unimpaired,  a  full  supper,  followed  bv  a  moderate 
amount  of  some  hot  alcoholic  stimulant,  may  have  the  same  effect. 

When  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  attended  with  marked  depres- 
sion, associated  with  aching  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  and 
much  febrile  disturbance,  opium,  if  taken  early  enough,  is  a  perfect 
remedy.  "  One-third  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia  ought  to  be 
taken  at  bedtime,  and  its  influence  will  begin  to  be  felt  in  from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  sense  of  intense  weakness,  the  relief  of  the  pains,  and  that 
peculiar  feeling  of  thorough  and  evenly  distributed  warmth  of  the 
whole  body  which  is  so  mflFerent  from  fever  on  the  one  hand  or 
chilliness  on  the  other"  (Anstib,  op,  dt,,  p.  120).  Natural  sleep 
ought  to  supervene,  and  the  morning  ought  to  find  the  patient 
well. 

If  such  remedies  are  delayed  too  long,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at 
next  is  to  induce  a  copious  perspiration  and  a  continued  action  of 
the  skin  and  kidneys,  in  the  first  instance,  by  small  doses  frequently 
repeated,  of  antimonial  and  ipecacuanha  wines,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  or 
acetate  of  potash,  as  well  as  bicarbonate  of  j^otash  and  aqua  potassce, 
combined  at  a  much  later  period  with  tinctures  of  squills  and  hyos- 
cyamus. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  we  have  seen  that  the  bronchial 
membrane  has  its  normal  moist  condition  altered  to  a  very  dry 
state ;  and  the  object  of  treatment  is  to  bring  about  a  return  of  the 
naturally  moist  condition.  This  is  best  eflrected  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  in  doses  of  one- 
twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  arain,  the  use  of  ipecacuanha  in  one-quarter 
or  half  grain  doses ;  and  these  may  be  aided  by  hcrrdock,  henbane, 
aconite,  or  hydrocyanic  add,  in  appropriate  doses.  From  the  frequent 
inhalation  of  steam  great  benefit  is  derived  (Easton). 

Abundant  experience  has  shown  that  general  bleeding  in  acute 
bronchitis  uniformly  weakens  the  patient,  without  greatly  influenc- 
ing the  disease.  Xeither  has  medicine  any  very  marked  effects  in 
the  cure;  for  although  some  persons  rapidly  get  well  under  a  given 
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treatment,  yet  many  similar  cases,  under  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment, will  run  on  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  for  months,  without  any 
amendment.  In  the  most  acute  cases  ot  bronchitis,  however,  some 
blood  may  be  taken  from  the  chest,  with  great  caution  not  to  take 
too  much,  either  by  cupping  between  the  shoulders  or  by  leeches, 
and  in  general  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  are  sufficient.  It  is  only 
in  cases  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  heart,  or  venous  circulation 
threatening  asphyxia,  that  general  bloodletting  is  imperative. 
Next  to  bloodletting,  tartarized  antimony  administered  in  solution 
in  doses  of  a  sixth  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain^  every  three  or  four  hourSj 
conduces  to  free  secretion,  and  generally  to  mitigate  the  svmptoms 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Fuller  regards  digitalis  as  a  useful  aojunct  to 
the  antimonial  treatment ;  ana  the  air-passages  should  be  fomented 
by  the  inhalation  of  moist  warm  air,  as  by  the  steam  of  hot  water, 
the  secretions  being  at  the  same  time  stimulated,  so  that  the  bowels 
act  freely.  When  the  expectoration  becomes  thicker  and  less 
copious,  the  antimony  may  be  decreased,  and  squills^  or  ipecacuanha^ 
with  paregoric^  given.  After  this  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the 
chest ;  and  on  its  being  removed,  a  large  linseed  poultice  should  be 
placed  over  the  blistered  part,  and  be  continued  for  many  hours, 
which  will  not  only  keep  the  ulcerated  surface  open,  but  gratefully 
foment  the  part  and  relieve  the  patient.  The  bowels  should  lie 
freely  evacuated  by  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  combined  with 
compound  jalap  powder,  ema  they  should  subsequently  be  kept  in 
regular  and  gentle  action  by  some  neutral  salt,  such  as  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  in  the  liquor  ammonice  a/^etatis,  combined  at  the  same 
time  with  some  nitrate  of  potass.  The  compound  jalap  powder  is  a 
most  useful  remedy  when  the  system  will  bear  it.  (Edema  is 
greatl}^  relieved  by  its  use,  whether  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  body 
generally.  The  neutral  citrates,  tartrates,  or  acetates  of  the  alkalies 
are  useful  eliminating  remedies. 

After  these  means  have  subdued  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  at 
the  outset,  expectoration  should  be  promoted  by  such  remedies  as 
squills  ipecacuanha  and  tartar  emetic,  combined  with  hyoscyamus  or 
conium.  Opium  in  narcotic  doses  [i.  e.,  above  a  grain)  is  inadmissible 
if  the  evacuation  of  the  loaded  air-passages  is  to  be  promoted,  be- 
cause its  tendency,  in  a  narcotic  dose,  is  not  only  to  diminish  the 
secretion,  but  to  paralyze  the  action  of  the  mucous  passages  in 
eliminating  that  secretion.  When  large  doses  of  opium  have  been 
given  at  this  stage,  death  has  been  known  to  follow,  and  necro- 
scopic  examination  has  revealed  the  air-passages  loaded  with  frothy 
serous  mucus,  and  the  air-cells  congested  and  collajised.  It  is  not 
till  after  secretion  has  begun  to  dimmish,  in  acute  cases,  that  opium 
may  be  prescribed  with  benefit  in  stimulant  doses,  and  it  is  then  to 
be  given  in  the  form  of  the  solution  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  added 
at  bedtime  to  the  doses  of  the  cough  mixtures  so  usually  adminis- 
tered. If  the  disease  shows  a  disposition  to  pass  into  the  chronic 
stage,  quinine,  with  snuHls  and  conium,  may  l>e  administered,  or  a 
draught  containing  full  doses  of  cinchona,  with  Jive  grains  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  or  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
thirty  or  forty  minims  of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  or  of  the  bed- 
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mm  of  PerUy  will  generally  facilitate  expectoration  and  relieve  the 
dyspnoea.  If  a  ^^  hearty  cough"  is  not  attended  by  easy  and  free 
expectoration,  but  the  chest  remains  loaded,  powerfully  stimulant 
expectorants  may  be  given  in  aid  of  other  remedies,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  decoction  of  senega  or  the  misturce  ammoniaci  (Fuller). 
The  patient  throughout  the  treatment  should  remain  in  a  room  where 
the  air  is  kept  moist  by  the  evaporation  of  boiling  water  from  large 
flat  dishes  near  the  bed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  should  be 
maintained  at  63°  to  68°  Fahr. 

In  chronic  cases  of  bronchitis,  especially  in  patients  "  who  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  journey  of  life,  a  lower  tone  of 
the  system  generally  prevails,  and  a  greater  laxity  of  aerian  mem- 
brane— particularly  with  excessive  secretion,  often  muco-purulent" 
—characterizes  such  cases,  and  in  them,  after  blistering,  and  per- 
haps poulticing  the  chest  repeatedly  with  mustard  poultices,  the 
treatment  in  general  should  be  more  tonic.  The  camphorated  mix- 
ture  or  paregoric  and  stimulant  expectorant  remedies  are  indicated 
for  occasional  but  not  for  constant  use.  It  was  in  these  cases  that 
the  late  Dr.  Easton,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Universitv 
of  Glasgow,  so  well  showed  the  necessity  of  using  remedies  which 
will  promote  expectoration  of  the  secretion  which  accumulates  in 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Such  remedies  are  those  which  tend  to  in- 
vigorate the  general  system.  Besides  the  selection  of  a  beneficial 
climate,  and  the  use  of  nourishing,  easily-digested  food,  stimula- 
ting embrocations  may  be  rubbed  not  only  over  the  chest,  both 
befere  and  behind,  but  along  the  sides  of  the  neck. 

In  the  Meath  Hospital  at  Dublin  a  liniment  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  is  extensively  employed  by  Drs.  Graves  and 
Stokes,  and  is  recommended  by  them,  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Mac- 
lachlan: 

B.  Spt.  Terebinthinae,  Jiij ;  Acid.  Acet.,  31^'}  Vitelli  Ovi,  j ;  Aq. 
Rosse,  Jiiss. ;  01.  Limon.,  5J  ;  mince. 

As  a  rubefacient,  it  is  to  be  applied  morning  and  evening,  when 
it  generally  reddens  the  skin  and  produces  small  pimples.  In  sev- 
eral cases  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  is  increased  during  its  use 
(Maclachlak). 

Of  tonic  remedies,  which  are  invaluable,  my  friend  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Easton,  from  his  extensive  experience,  put  most  reliance  on 
the  influence  of  mix  vomica^  iron^  and  cinchona.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  them  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  composed  of  the 
phosphates  of  strychnia^  of  tVon,  and  of  quinia^  so  that,  in  doses  of  a 
teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  each  dose  shall  contain  the  thirty- 
second  part  of  a  grain  of  phosphate  of  strychnia  and  one  grain  respec- 
tively of  the  phosphates  of  iron  and  quinia.  (Formula  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  compound,  see  page  95,  ante.) 

Combined  with  these  remedies,  the  inhalation  of  slighdy  irritant 
vapors  has  a  beneficial  effect,  as  of  vinegar^  turpentine^  chlorine^  and 
ioaine.  Inhalation  of  vapor  is  often  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of 
the  difllculty  of  getting  an  apparatus  to  hold  a  sufficiently  large 
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volume  of  boiling  water.  In  the  practice  of  my  friend  Dr.  Fer^s, 
of  Glasgow,  I  have  seen  an  admirable  arrangement  for  inhalation, 
which  overcomes  this  difficulty.  It  consists  of  a  globular  glass 
flask,  about  eight  inches  diameter,  and  six  inches  aeep,  havine  a 
wide  mouth,  a  closely-fittinff  cork,  carrying  an  inlet  tube  which 
descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  an  outlet  tube,  to  which 
a  flexible  mouth-piece  is  fixed.  It  is  used  as  an  Eastern  uses  a 
a  nargiU  for  smoking  through  water.* 

Of  the  fetid  gums,  ammoniac  in  particular  is  a  useful  remedy. 
An  emulsion  of  gum  ammoniac  in  diluted  nitric  acid  is  a  combina- 
tion from  which  decided  beneficial  results  are  obtained.  Professor 
Easton  gave  the  following  formula  for  its  prescription — namely,  a 
hundred  and  ticenty  grains  of  the  gum  ammoniac  dissolved  in  twojtuid 
drachms  of  diluted  nitric  acid  ana  twelve  ounces  of  waterj  compose  a 
mixture  of  which  an  ounce  may  be  riven  in  gruel  three  times  a  day 
{Glasgow  Med.  Journal^  Oct.  1, 1863).  On  tne  contrary,  it  is  often 
advantageous  to  administer  astringent  remedies,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  is  tannic  acid  in  doses  of  one  to  three  grains  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  as  originally  recommended  by  Dr.  Alison,  of 
Edinburgh  ;  or  the  oil  of  cubebs  to  the  extent  of  ten  drops  three  or 
four  times  a  day  on  a  piece  of  sugar. 

Acute  bronchitis  is  very  apt  to  be  latent  in  old  people,  and  to  be 
complicated  with  gastric  or  gastro-enteric  inflammation  (Mac- 
lachlan).  The  treatment  must  therefore  be  modified  to  meet  such 
a  contingency.  When  there  is  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
nausea,  and  failure  of  the  appetite,  with  the  general  condition  ap- 
proaching a  typhoid  state,  in  persons  beyond  the  meridian  of  life, 
the  pectoral  symptoms  are  often  apt  to  be  marked  by  such  asso- 
ciated disorder.  The  stimulants  of  food  (by  enema  in  the  form  of 
soup,  if  unable  to  be  taken  by  the  mouth)  and  of  alcohol,  are  the 
main  remedies  necessary  from  the  very  beginning.  Abstinence  can- 
not be  enforced  with  safety.  Leeches  must  be  applied  to  the  pained 
gastric  region. 

When  the  disease  is  associated  with  a  tendency  to  gout,  col- 
chicum  must  be  given.  ''It  allays  the  cough,  promotes  the  flow  of 
urine,  keeps  up  a  regular  alvine  discharge,  and  can  be  given  much 
more  generally  than  squills,  because  it  does  not  produce  that  fever- 
ishness  which  results  from  the  use  of  the  latter  remedy,  and  can 
therefore  be  employed  where  there  is  considerable  fever  (Forbes). 
It  requires  to  be  administered  with  great  caution  in  the  aged  anil 
infirm  (Maclachlan). 

In  the  protracted  bronchitic  affections  of  the  aged,  diuretics  are 
of  great  service ;  and  the  following  formulae  are  recommended  by 
Drs.  Maclachlan  and  Stokes,  aawell  suited  in  a  variety  of  cases  of 
senile  chronic  catarrh : 

R.  Decocti  Senegre  f^vij;  Potassae  Nitratis,  gr.  iij;  Tinct.  Camph. 
Comp.  vel  TiiKt.  Conii,  rijjxx;  Spirit!  ^^theris  Nitr.,  f^s^-J  Oxymellis 
Scillee,  f3ss.     Fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumendiis  (Maclachlan). 

*  These  inhalers  are  made  of  glass,  so  prepared  as  to  receive  boiling  water  without 
breaking;  and  are  fitted  up  with  tubes  ready  for  use  hy  Mr.  Hugh  Keid,  cheinitt, 
428  Arg}'le  Street,  Glasgow. 
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B.  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.,  5iiJ ;  Potassae  Acetatis,  gr.  xx ;  Aceti  Scillse,  f^ss.; 
Spirit.  jQth.  Nitr.,  f^ss. ;  Tinct.  Camph.  Co.,  nK^^;  Mist.  Camph.,  3^; 
Syrupi  Aurant.,  5J  (Maclaghlan).    Fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumendus. 

B.  Decocti  Senegse  ^v;  Tinct.  Camph.  Comp.  Scillte,  aa  5iJ ;  Syrupi 
Tolut.,  5iv.    Sumat  Jss.  vel  Jj  ter  die  (Stokes,  Maclaghlan). 

When  gastric  irritation  prevails,  the  administration  of  balsams, 
gum  resins,  and  terebinthine  remedies  must  be  suspended. 


[CAPILLARY  BRONCHITIS— *St//bca«w  Catarrh. 

Syn  ,  Latin,  Bronchitis  Capillaris,  Peripneumonia  Notha;  ¥ r^vcb^  Br onchite  Capil^ 
laire^  Catarrhe  Capillaire  /  German,  Bronchitis  Capillar, 

(Dr.  Cltmkr.) 

Definition. — A  dangerous  inflammatory  (so^alled)  affection  of  the  smaller 
bronchial  tuhes^  happening  at  all  periods  of  life^  and  in  all  constitutions^ 
but  more  common  in  children  and  old  persons^  and  in  those  of  feeble  health  ; 
though  occurring  as  a  primary  disorder^  it  is  frequently  secondary^  com- 
plicating  continued  fever ^  the  exanthemata,  &c. 

This  is  a  distinct  form  of  bronchitis,  always  of  serious  import,  and  too 
frequently  not  recognized,  or  not  distinguished  from  other  pulmonary 
disorders  of  less  mortal  tendency.  Most  systematic  authors  seem  to  re- 
gard it  as  almost  proper  to  the  two  extremes  of  life — ^infancy  and  old 
age — and  its  occurrence  in  youth  or  adult  age  as  exceptional,  and  then 
only  amongst  the  weakly.  The  writer's  experience  leads  him  to  believe 
that  it  is  more  common  in  adults  of  both  sexes  than  is  generally  admit- 
ted, and  is  not  limited  to  those  of  feeble  health  or  infirm  from  previous 
disease,  but  may  happen  in  persons  of  vigorous  and  sound  constitutions. 
The  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  Nicholas,  died  of  it  in  the  full  strength  of 
manhood,  and  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers  mentions  a  fatal  case  in  his  practice 
about  the  same  time,  of  a  clergyman  of  "  large  frame  and  great  height " 
(Clin.  Led,,  p.  246).  The  writer's  observations  have  satisfied  him  that 
capillary  bronchitis  was  not  infrequent  amongst  our  soldiers  during  the 
late  war,  especially  the  colored  troops,  though  it  was  often  diagnosticated, 
and  was  usually  reported,  as  pneumonia,  or  as  ordinary  acute  bronchitis. 
In  young  children  it  is  sometimes  met  with  as  a  secondary  or  intercurrent 
affection  in  continued  fever,  and  often  complicates  the  exanthemata,  par- 
ticularly measles,  and  is  called  by  Trousseau  broncho-pneumonia.  It 
happens  too  as  an  idiopathic  disease  in  infancy.  When  coincident  with 
collapse  of  the  lobules,  it  has  been  described  as  lobular  pneumonia. 

Symptoms An  attack  of  capillary  bronchitis  may  begin  with  shiver- 
ing, though  an  initial  chill  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  pneumonia. 
Headache  is  often  complained  of,  the  tongue  is  furred,  the  face  pallid, 
and  the  expression  anxious,  often  from  the  outset.  There  is  a  feeling, 
with  an  aspect,  of  general  debility  frequently  from  the  beginning,  and 
out  of  proportion  to  the  objective  symptoms,  the  patient  having  the 
appearance  of  being  in  the  first  stage  of  continued  fever,  though  the 
peculiar  besotted  look  is  wanting.  The  breathing  soon  becomes  hurried 
and  somewhat  laborious ;  an  incessant  hacking  cough  sets  in,  which  is 
generally  dry,  with  the  occasional  expulsion  of  one  or  more  grayish,  or 
yellowish-gray,  stiff  pellets ;  or  there  is  scarce,  frothy  expectoration.  The 
pnlse-rate  is  quickened,  the  skin  dry,  and  its  temperature  variable.  (There 
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is  yet  no  reliable  record  of  the  body-heat.)  These  symptoms  soon  worsen ; 
the  breathing  becomes  more  accelerated  and  difficult,  and  the  breathleas- 
ness  is  harassing.  The  ratio  of  the  respiration  to  the  pulse  is  always 
high,  the  respirations  going  up  to  sixty  or  even  seventy  in  the  minute, 
with  a  pulse-rate  of  120  or  130,  the  i)ulse-respiration  ratio  being  changed 
from  4.5  to  2.  The  supplementary  respiratory  muscles  are  brought  into 
vigorous  action,  and  the  supransternal,  mastoid,  scalenal,  and  infht- 
xiphoid  spaces,  and  the  base  of  the  chest  along  the  insertion  of  the  dia- 
phragm, are  forcibly  sucked  in  at  each  inspiratory  effort.  The  face  be- 
tokens great  suffering  and  is  of  a  bluish  hue,  the  lips  are  purple,  the 
conjunctiva  has  a  bluish-gray  tint  and  is  turgid,  and  the  skin  of  the  ex- 
tremities is  of  a  dusky  hue,  and  frequently  at  times  cool  and  moist. 
There  is  great  exhaustion.  In  many  cases  these  symptoms  are  for  awhile 
paroxysmal,  with,  intervals  of  comparative  comfort  between  the  exacer- 
bations. If  the  disease  progresses,  all  the  phenomena  due  to  deficient 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  are  aggravated ;  the  cyanosis  deepens,  the  facial 
anxiety  is  extreme  and  distressing,  the  surface  is  livid  and  damp,  words 
are  spoken  with  great  difficulty,  the  dyspnoea  is  intense,  and  all  the  res- 
piratory muscles  are  forcibly  working ;  the  patient  is  unable  to  Ue  down^ 
though  completely  worn  out.  A  frequent,  short,  moist  cough,  coming  on 
in  spells,  replaces  the  ceaseless  hack,  and  expectoration  becomes  fk^ee, 
the  sputa  being  brought  up  during  or  aHer  each  fit ;  they  are  frothy,  and 
aerated  throughout,  or  spongy  at  the  top,  ropy,  and  adhering  together  as 
a  single  mass  when  turned  out  of  the  vessel.  As  death  approaches,  the 
pube  usually  becomes  more  rapid,  and  is  large  and  compressible,  and 
then  small  and  thready.  The  respiratory  efforts  are  less  violent,  the 
number  of  respirations  begin  to  lessen,  and  the  pulse-respiration  ratio 
falls,  and  approaches  to  a  more  natural  standard ;  the  deepening  asphyxia 
probabl}^  making  the  patient  less  sensible  of  the  respiratory  wants,  and 
carbonic  narcosis  may  possibl}^  in  some  cases,  retard  the  heart's  action, 
and  decrease  the  pulse-rate.  Towards  the  end,  both  the  cough  and  the 
expectoration  cease,  and  death  happens  from  apncea. 

The  physical  si  gnu  of  capillary  bronchitis  are,  percussion-sound  at 
first  natural  over  the  whole  chest ;  subsequently  it  may  be  slightly  ex- 
aggerated over  the  superior  and  anterior  regions,  from  the  emphyse- 
matous state  of  the  air-cells ;  and  in  some  cases  there  are  limited  spaces 
of  dulness,  owing  to  collapse  of  the  air-cells  of  one  or  more  lobules, 
caused  by  obstruction  of  a  bronchial  tube ;  towards  the  close  there  may 
be  diminished  percussion-resonance  on  account  of  pulmonary  omenta, 
and  excessive  accumulation  of  the  morbid  products  in  the  air-cells  and 
terminal  air-tul>es.  Auscultation  in  the  beginning  shows  the  respiratory 
murmur  clearer  and  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
lung,  with  diffused  drj-  rhonchi  over  the  chest,  the  sonorous  rhonchns 
being  oflen  quite  loud  and  musical,  and  the  sibilant  of  high  pitch  ;  if  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  not  masked  by  the  rhonchi,  it  is,  in  these  regions, 
feeble ;  as  we  proceed  downwards,  and  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  dis- 
tinctive rhonchus  of  capillar^'  bronchitis — the  subcrepitant — is  heard« 
particularly  in  the  posterior  inferior  regions.  This  fine  moist  rhonchus 
is  mainly  an  inspiratory  sound,  though  audible  in  expiration,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  resembling  the  continuous  bursting  of  innumerable  small  un- 
equal bubbles,  or  the  sound  produced  by  squeezing  a  not  too  wet  sponge 
close  to  the  ear.  Heard  at  first  about  the  base  of  the  lungs,  it  soon  be- 
comes audible  over  nearly  the  whole  chest,  above  and  below,  front  and 
back,  moving  always  upwards ;  it  is  from  the  beginning  symmetrical 
If  the  larger  aii*-tubes  are  more  involved,  a  mucous  or  submucous  rhon- 
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chuB  may  replace  the  dry  rhonchi  in  the  middle  regions.  When  the  lob- 
ules are  collapsed,  the  signs  of  localized  condensation  of  the  lung-tissue 
can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  made  out,  on  account  of  the  existing  rhonchi.  Vocal 
resonance  is  increased.  There  is  no  doubt  bilateral  local  expansion  of  the 
chest,  often  of  large  extent,  and  Dr.  Flint  says  that  he  has  known  the 
anterior  superior  and  middle  regions,  in  a  young  child,  to  become  largely 
dilated,  presenting  the  heteromorphism  of  long-continued  and  great  em- 
physema, which  disappeared  on  recovery ;  but  owing  to  the  violence  and 
labor  of  the  respiratory  act,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  generally  impossible, 
to  make  any  accurate  measurement. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  rapid ;  in  children  generally  lasting  from 
three  to  six  days ;  in  adults  from  a  few  days  to  two  weeks ;  in  old  per- 
sons it  rarely  exceeds  a  w^ek  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  set  in.  In 
young  children  capillary  bronchitis  sometimes  comes  on  very  in8idiousl3% 
the  symptoms  being  for  awhile  those  of  an  ordinary  catarrhous  affection, 
and  exciting  little  attention,  although  there  are  really  distinctive  traits 
present  almost  from  the  outset, — drooping,  pallid  face,  quickened  breath- 
ing, and  spells  of  coughing,  preceded  and  followed  by  wheezing.  Dysp- 
noea suddenly  happens,  and  chest-exploration  shows  extensive  capillary 
bronchitis.  In  pulmonary  emphysema  of  long  standing,  with  extensive 
vesicular  dilatation,  intercurrent  localized  capillar}^  brouchitis  is  very 
apt  to  happen,  but  it,  so  far  as  the  writer^s  observations  go,  never  be- 
comes general,  and  though  for  a  time  aggravating  the  symptoms  of  the 
or^nal  disorder,  is  not  a  serious  affection. 

nognosifl  is  unfavorable,  especially  when  capillary  bronchitis  super- 
venes upon  any  existing  disorder  which  limits  the  respiratory  area,  and 
when  in  such  cases  it  is  general.     In  infancy  and  old  age  it  is  very  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — From  simple  acute  bronchitis  it  can  alwa^'s  be  easily*  dis- 
tinguished, both  by  the  general  sjrmptoms  and  physical  signs.  Acute 
bronchitis  is  nearly  always  preceded  by  symptoms  of  '^  a  cold,"  and  its 
course  is  downwards  and  peripheral,  the  proximal  larger  bronchi  being 
first  invaded,  and  afterwards  the  smaller  distal  ones.  In  capillar}'  bron- 
chitis the  morbid  action  begins  in  the  minute  tubes  near  the  external 
surface  of  the  lung,  and  extends  in  an  inverse  direction, — towards  the 
large  bronchial  branches.  The  extreme  frequency  of  the  respiration  in 
capillary  bronchitis  is  another  distinction,  for  in  ordinary  bronchitis  it 
is  not  usually  much  hurried.  The  sputa  too  are  characteristic.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  bronchitis  of  the  larger  bronchi  may  extend 
to  the  smaller  ramifications,  and  that  capillary  bronchitis  may  supervene 
upon  and  complicate  simple  bronchitis.  The  diacritic  phenomena,  both 
objective  and  subjective,  of  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  are  so 
well  marked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  frequent  errors  of  diag- 
nosis. It  is  of  much  practical  importance  to  distinguish  the  two  disor- 
ders, both  as  regards  prognosis  and  therapeutics.  The  initial  chill  is 
much  less  constant  in  capillary  bronchitis  than  in  pneumonia,  rarely 
amounting  in  the  former  to  more  than  shivering,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  body-temperature  is  never  so  high.  In  the  bronchial  dis- 
orders the  debility  is  earlier,  the  physiognomy  different — more  anxious 
and  livid — the  respirations  quicker,  the  febrile  reaction  greater,  and  the 
spnta,  when  present,  distinctive.  Pneumonia  is  commonly  unilateral. 
capillary  bronchitis  bilateral.  The  physical  signs  of  the  two  affections  are 
unlike,  especially  those  shown  by  auscultation,  the  characteristic  rhouchus 
of  each  affection  having  individual  qualities.  When  collapse  of  the  lob- 
ules has  taken  place  in  capillary  bronchitis,  the  differential  physical  diag- 
nosis may  be  less  marked,  but  even  here  the  rational  symptoms  and  the 
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presence  aud  difl^i§ioD  of  the  symtnetrical  pattiognomonic  rlKmcfam 
should  prevent  error.  Occasion  Ally  a  c&ne  of  ncute  phthisis  is  aint  will 
that  at  firot  sight  bears  soni?  resemblance  in  the  objci-tive  syiii|itoiii8  % 
capillary  bronchitis ;  one  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Flint ;  but  physical  explo 
ratiou  aud  a  history  of  tuberculosis  will  indicate  the  real  nature  of  tbl 
disease.  lu  plastic  bronchitis  there  is  enbcrepitant  rhonchus,  bat  it  ii 
limited  nud  never  general,  aud  the  expectoration  is  characteristic. 

Morbid  Anatomy — On  opening  the  chest  the  lungs  do  not  collapse; 
their  i^urfucc  at  the  upper  anterior  portions  often  show  recent  emphysetn- 
atoiis  culiLi'genu-iit  of  the  air-ceUs,  and  is  pale,  the  rest  of  the  snrfae* 
auteriorly  being  of  a  dull  red,  with  patches  of  bright  red ;  posteriorly  i 
the  color  is  darker,  and  of  a  chocolate  hue.  The  surface  may  be  uatm 
even,  some  tobnles  being  quite  prominent.  The  lungs  are  fretiueutljfl 
pntpy  and  crepitant,  but  oHea  somewhat  doughy  in  parts,  retaining  t«H 
marks  of  the  fingers,  from  lederaa  of  the  connective  tissue.  On  euttii^H 
into  the  lung  it  is  spongy,  mid  of  a  deep  dull  red  hue.  ^t  tiniea  it  SB 
dry,  aud  requires  to  he  squeezed  to  press  out  a  tiacid,  opaque,  grayishfl 
white,  or  light  straw-colored,  ft-othy,  niuco-piirnlent  matter;  or  it  ttia]|l 
be  very  moist,  and  a  jellowish  glutinous  matter  runs  out  on  cutting  IniM 
the  lung-tissue.  When  this  matter  is  examined  microsctjpically,  it  ifl 
found  to  be  made  up  of  pus-cells  and  epithelium-scalee  susiteudcd  In  M 
clear  fluid;  there  are  no  blood-cells  (Wateks).  The  liniug  membrane flfl 
the  larger  bronchial  tubes  is  of  a  uniform  dark  rose-red  )iue  througboif^l 
The  air-tubes  are  in  parts  dilated.  The  little  yellow  s|>ots  soroctiniafl 
met  with,  resembling  crude  miliary  tubercles  at  first  sight, — pointajH 
out  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  and  called  by  them  and  Fauvel,  pnnileofl 
granulations, — are  dilated  air-vesicles  or  lobulets,  filled  with  the  [xirifoTflH 
matter  just  described,  which  flows  out  when  they  are  cut  into,  tlw  ai^B 
cells  collapsing.  lu  young  subjects  the  bronchial  glands  are  red,  friabUfl 
anil  swollen.  fl 

Treatment — If  a  happy  issue  of  this  disorder  is  to  be  lookeil  for,  tbfl 
treatment  must  be  strictly  conservative;  spoliative  remedies  lessen,  H 
they  do  not  destroy,  the  chances  of  recovery.  Like  similar  path^l 
genetic  diseases,  it  is  what  is  styled  self-limited,  having  an  ino^ntablfl 
cycle  to  travel  over.  The  tendency  to  death  is  by  apna-a,  IVom  the  t^H 
perfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood — the  area  of  available  respiratory  surfiMlfl 
beinggreatiy  diminished,  both  from  the  morbid  state  of  the  minute  bronollM 
and  the  accumulation  of  diseased  products  in  them.  The  patient  must  fafl 
proj>erly  and  adequately  nourished,  and  stimulants  are  often  requlre4fl 
at  least  at  limes.  Tonics  should  be  early  administered.  The  chest  niH 
be  covered  with  hot  poultices,  and  an  oU-silk  jacket  worn  over  tbe^H 
Diy  cupping,  iu  some  instances,  has  seemed  to  give  relief  to  the  nrge^f 
symptoms.  The  writer's  experience  is  favorable  to  the  use  of  the  mnifl 
ate  of  ammonia — two  grains  every  two  hours — either  alone,  or  in  conlifl 
nation  with  the  ctUurate  of  ]>otasb.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  lonfl 
had  a  certain  reputation  in  capillary  bronchitis,  especially  iu  the  lai^J 
stages.  Whatever  etfect  it  umy  have  is  probably  not  due  to  its  anppowj 
stimulant  properties,  but  Ui  specific  action  upon  the  diseased  liasui:  ufl 
its  ])roducta.  fl 

The  stimulant  expectorants  may  be  given  in  the  later  stasias.  bl^| 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  are  so  efficient  as  alcoholic  stimalantil  ^H 
this  period.  Surer  results  will  probably  t>e  got  from  the  admin istratia^| 
of  pure  brandy  or  wine,  particularly  French  Burgundy.  Inlinlalions  dfl 
Bte^m  generally  give  much  comfort,  and  often  diminish,  at  least  f'tr  fl 
while,  the  distressing  breathlessness.     Dr.  W.  V.  Uadberr>%  of  HImH 
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sippi,  reports  tranquillizing  effects  from  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether. 
Emetics — and  such  as  will  not  depress  the  system  should  be  chosen — are 
often  necessary,  particularly  in  children,  to  clear  out  accumulated  secre- 
tions from  the  air-tubes.] 


[PLASTIC  BRONCHITIS—PSEUDO-MEMBRANOUS  BRONCHITIS— 
BRONCHIAL  POLYPI— CASTS  OP  THE  BRONCHIAL  TUBES. 

Lativ,  P^ypus  Branchialis ;  Bronchitis  Crouposa,    French,  Bronehiie  PaeitdO'-mem^ 

braneuse,     GiRif  an,  Croupoae  BronehiiU. 

(Dr.  Cltmer.) 

Definition. — A  bronchial  affection  characterized  by  the  production  and 
expectoration  of  fibrinous  exudaiion^  in  the  form  of  membrane  or  casts^ 
with  catarrhoua  symptoms  in  the  air-tubes^  happening  ai  all  ages^  but  more 
usu4illy  between  twenty  and  fifty  years^  and  generally  associated  with 
some-  diaihetic  disorder^  as  rheumatism^  gout^  or  scrofula^  or  with  an 
aneurismal  or  other  tumor  pressing  upon  the  bronchi. 

This  not  common  form  of  bronchitis  should  not  be  confounded  with 
cases  of  diphtheria  and  croup  where  the  membrane  extends  from  the  lungs 
and  trachea  to  the  air  tubes.    It  may  be  acute,  or  chrouic,  or  intercurrent. 

The  first  recorded  case  of  plastic  bronchitis  is  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum^ 
Leipsic,  1682.  Tulpius  mentions  it  (1685),  and  also  Clarke  {Phil.  Trans.^ 
voL  xix,  1697).  It  has  been  described  by  Morgagni,  Senac,  Michaelis, 
Cheyne  (Ed.  Med.  d  Surg.  Journ.^  1803),  Iliff  (Lond.  Med.  Rep.^  vol. 
xviii,  1820),  Starr  {Med.  Oaz.^  voL  xxv),  Cazeaux  {Bui.  de  la  Soc.  Anat.^ 
1836),  Nonat  (Archiv.  OSn.,  2hine  serie,  1837),  Watson,  Fauvel,  1840, 
Thore,  fib  {Archiv.  Oen.^  4th  ed.,  1849),  Fuller,  Peacock  (  Trans,  of  the 
Path.  Soc.  of  London^  vol.  v,  1854,  and  Times  d  Gazette^  vol.  ii,  1854), 
Michel  Peter  {Oaz,  Heb.^  1863),  Valleix  {Guide  du  Med.  Prat.^  4th  ed., 
1866),  and  Dr.  Stephen  Rogers,  of  New  York  {Transactions  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York^  1866). 

Symptoms, — Like  all  diseases  of  whose  pathogeny  little  is  known,  and 
where  the  result  only  of  some  ill-understood  morbid  condition  is  recog- 
nized, the  described  symptoms  will  be  found  to  vary  much  in  kind,  degree, 
and  duration.  In  an  analysis  of  30  cases,  the  attendant  general  and  local 
symptoms  in  11,  were  those  of  slight  catarrh,  and  did  not  attract  especial 
attention  until  the  appearance  of  the  peculiar  sputa ;  iu  9  the  general 
symptopis  were  acute,  like  those  of  pneumonia  or  simple  bronchitis ;  in 
2  there  was  a  low  type  of  fever  resembling  typhoid ;  and  in  7  the  initial 
symptom  was  haemoptysis.  The  symptoms  immediately  precedent  of  the 
characteristic  expectoration  are :  a  sense  of  constriction  about  the  chest, 
with  short  breath,  and  a  dry,  hard,  paroxysmal  cough ;  these  may  last  for 
several  days.  The  breathlessness  suddenly  becomes  urgent  and  alarm- 
ing, the  lips  are  blue,  the  face  is  swollen  and  livid,  the  extremities  are 
cold  and  discolored,  and  after  a  severe  fit  of  strangling  cough,  the 
membrane  is  expelled,  usually  along  with  the  white,  glairy,  adhesive  sputa 
of  simple  bronchitis,  or  with  a  little  blood,  or  it  may  be  quite  dry.  Im- 
mediate relief  commonly  follows,  and  lasts  until  there  is  fresh  accumula- 
tion and  another  exacerbation,  followed  by  detachment,  expulsion,  and 
aUeviation.  There  may  be  several  paroxysms  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; 
in  chronic  cases  they  often  gradually  lessen  in  severity,  and  the  membrane 
is  after  awhile  expectorated  with  but  little  difficulty.  Even  in  some  acute 
cases,  there  would  aeem  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  aggravation  of 
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the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  just  before  the  plastic  expectoration,  which, 
easily  brought  up  with  a  hem  or  a  rising  in  the  throat,  and  a  feeling  of 
sickness,  was  expelled  by  the  mouth  or  through  the  nostrils  with  slQ^ht 
effort,  and  without  the  hard,  ringing  cough,  or  threatening  suffocation. 

The  physical  signs  of  plastic  bronchitis,  most  generally  met  with  in 
upper  chest  regions,  are  :  natural  resonance,  though  it  may  be  diminished 
over  the  affected  region  (Fuller)  ;  respiratory  murmur  at  first  rude,  with 
sibilant  and  sonorous  rhonchi.  A  distinct  click  <  called  by  Cazeaux  bruit 
de  soupape)  is  occasionally  heard  (Cazeaux,  Barth,  Cane,  Gordon, 
Fuller)  ;  a  limited  subcrepitant  is  met  with,  though  not  so  frequently 
as  Fauvel  has  reported,  many,  if  not  most  of  his  cases  having  been  in- 
stances of  capillary  bronchitis  with  tough  viscid  expectoration.  Obstruc- 
tion of  the  air-tubes  may  happen  even  to  complete  occlusion,  causing  col- 
lapse of  the  air-cells  of  one  or  more  lobules ;  there  are  then  the  signs  of 
pulmonary  consolidation, — dulness,  and  absence  of  all  sounds  over  a  cir- 
cumscribed space.  The  moist  sounds  are  frequently  heard  after  expecto- 
ration of  the  membrane. 

The  membrane  may  be  in  shreds,  like  bits  of  skin,  or  in  pellets,  or  in 
cylindrical  casts,  like  boiled  maccaroni,  and  delicately  branched,  of  a 
grayish-white  color,  or  of  a  rose-tint,  or  brownish-red,  resembling  decolor- 
ized coagulum. 

In  some  cases  the  expectoration  of  plastic  membrane  ceases  after  a 
few  days,  and  recovery  is  rapid  and  good.  In  others,  the  acut«  symp- 
toms abate,  but  false  membrane  continues  to  be  occasionally  expelled, 
after  fits  of  cough  and  breathlessness,  for  several  weeks,  with  intervals 
of  comfort,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  apparent  good  health.  The  cough- 
ing spells  are  often  brought  on  by  excitement  o&  exertion.  Cases  are  re- 
corded where  this  disorder  has  lasted  during  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
years,  either  continuously,  or  at  certain  seasons.  One  instance  is  related 
in  which  there  was  catarrhal  fever  for  four  successive  winters,  each  attack 
lasting  five  weeks,  and  ending  in  the  expulsion  of  false  membranes,  the 
patient  during  the  intervals  being  quite  well.  In  Dr.  Fuller's  case  there 
was  a  recurrence  of  catarrhous  symptoms  ever}'  winter  for  eleven  years, 
accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  small  pieces  of  plastic  matter,  after 
which  time  the  disease  was  not  limited  to  the  winter  months,  but  followed 
any  exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  or  change  of  weather.  Relapses  may 
happen.  In  the  chronic  form  the  general  appearance  is  unhealthy.  The 
subjects  of  this  disorder  are  habitually  short-breathed  and  palHd,  with 
livid  cheeks  and  lips,  and  incurvated  nails. 

Prognosis  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  upon  the  presence  and 
nature  of  any  complicated  pulmonary  disorder.  In  34  cases  analyzed, 
20  seemed  to  have  ultimately  recovered  perfect  health,  and  10  to  have 
died  sooner  or  later ;  in  10  it  is  stated  that  false  membranes  continued  to 
be  expectorated  at  intervals  for  a  long  period.  The  acute  form  of  plastic 
bronchitis  runs  its  course  rapidly  to  a  happy  or  fatal  issue,  and  in  adults, 
however  alarming  or  urgent  the  symptoms,  usualh'  ends  in  recovery,  par- 
ticularly when  the  false  membrane  is  freel}'  expectorated ;  or  it  may  pass 
into  chronic  bronchitis,  with  occasional  exacerbations  from  fresh  cold 
from  time  to  time,  which  subside  after  membranous  expectoration.  When 
the  general  and  local  symptoms  are  slight  at  the  outset,  the  disorder  is 
apt  to  be  of  longer  duration. 

Diagnosis. — The  expectoration  of  plastic  membrane  in  rounded  pellets 
or  cylindrical  casts  is  really  the  only  distinctive  symptom  of  this  disorder. 
The  diacritic  signs  between  plastic  and  capillary  bronchitis  are  usually 
sufldciently  marked,  the  former  being  generally  localized  in  one  lung,  and 
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one  region,  whilst  the  latter  is  symmetrical  and  shows  a  great  tendency 
to  extend ;  the  suberepitant  rhonchus,  when  met  with  in  plastic  bronchitis, 
is  limited ;  in  capillary  it  is  diflhsed.  From  pseudo-membranous  croup  and 
diphtheria  it  is  distingoished  by  the  local  symptoms  and  physical  signs, 
as  well  as  by  the  character  of  the  false  membranes  expelled. 

Hatnre  and  Caaset. — Plastic  bronchitis  happens  oftener  in  males  than 
in  females ;  in  44  cases  33  were  males  and  11  females.  It  is  not  limited 
to  any  period  of  life,  though  it  is  most  common  in  middle  age.  Che3me 
thought  that  it  was  most  firequent  in  old  persons,  and  Fauvcl  believes 
that  it  is  most  often  met  with  in  infants,  and  is  with  them  a  very  fatal  dis- 
ease. In  34  cases  where  the  age  is  given,  there  were :  fVom  5  to  20  years, 
11  cases,  from  20  to  50,  21,  and  from  50  to  60,  2.  Morgagni  mentions  a 
case  in  a  man  seventy-eight  years  old.  In  some  instances  the  health  is 
excellent  until  the  sadden  onset  of  the  disorder ;  generally,  however,  it 
occurs  in  persons  of  delicate  constitution,  and  who  are  suffering,  or  have 
suffered,  from  pulmonary  disease.  In  some  of  the  recorded  cases  an  in- 
herited strumous  diathesis  is  stated,  or  a  liability  to  catarrhous  affections 
or  asthma,  or  there  had  been  previous  haemoptysis.  Some  had  suffered 
fVom  scurvy,  others  had  been  gouty.  It  is  not  infirequently  associated 
with  rheumatism  (Buckler),  and  hias  apparently  been  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  tumors,  malignant  or  benign,  upon  the  lung-tissue,  or  by  an 
aortic  aneurism. 

The  characteristic  expectoration  was  described  by  both  Ruysch  and 
Morgagni,  and  is  figured  by  Cheselden  in  his  Anaiomy  (1722).  Michaelis, 
and  Cheyne'*'  divide  bronchial  polypi  into  two  classes :  (1.)  A  moulded 
coagulum  of  blood:  (2.)  Condensed,  lamellated,  solid,  or  tubular  mem- 
brane. The  second  class  belongs  to  that  form  of  fibrinous  exudations 
where  the  blood  corpuscles  escape  along  with  the  liquor  sanguinis,  in- 
stances of  which  are  met  with  in  pericarditis  and  pleurisy  (Watson,  Pea- 
cock). The  membrane  when  expelled  may  be  in  shreds ;  or  in  the  form 
of  oblong  or  rounded  bodies,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  filbert,  which  when 
macerated  in  water  for  a  short  time  gradually  expand  into  a  stem  and 
branches ;  or  like  cylindrical  casts  of  the  bronchi,  varying  in  diameter, 
from  a  crowquill  to  a  writing-pen  or  drawing-pencil,  from  one  to  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  with  small  divergent  branches,  and  minute  terminal 
points,  resembling  some  vegetable  roots  and  their  radicles  or  beard.  As 
many  as  ten  distinct  subdivisions  have  been  seen :  they  come  from  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  bronchial  ramifications.  The  color  is  dull  white, 
or  occasionally  brownish,  from  the  admixture  of  blood.  The  casts  are 
composed  of  tough,  concentric  fibro-membranous  laminae,  between  which  a 
fine  probe  may  be  passed,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  suc- 
cessive layers.  The  main  stems  ma}-  be  solid  or  hollow ;  often  there  is 
no  distinct  cavity  in  the  central  trunk,  but  the  larger  branches  in  places 
are  hollow. 

The  wood-cut  represents  one  of  the  casts  expectorated  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Stephen  Rogers,  of  New  York  ( Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York^  1866) ;  their  number  was  from  one  to  half  a 
dozen  a  day,  through  a  period  of  about  three  and  a  half  months.  In  the 
opaque  semi-fluid  mass,  the  arborescent  character  of  the  casts  was  quite 
distinct,  but  was  thoroughly  brought  out  by  an  admixture  with,  and  gen- 
tle agitation  in,  water.  They  were  always  cylindrical  or  solid,  and  varied 
from  ^th  to  fths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base  of  the  cast,  the  extreme 
length  of  some  of  the  larger  ones  reaching  nearly  four  inches  in  length. 
The  case  was  one  of  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs. 

*  [Efi.  Med,  find  Surg,  Jour.,  t.  iv,  1803.] 
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The  microscope  shows  lliese  casts  to  have  a  pretty  iiiiiromi  slractuifl 
\t  first  sight  they  seem  to  consist  of  parallel  and  nearly  stntiglit  Bbnfl 
iutermixed  with  numerous  rounded  bodies  about  the  size  of  bliwd-corpM 
cles.  On  a  more  accurate  examination,  the  fibrous  appearance  is  fond 
tu  be  deceptive,  and  to  be  produced  by  the  edges  of  delicate,  transpantn 
Dearly  structureless  lamina,  closely  and  cr>ncentricaUy  arranged.  Bfl 
tween  these  lamina;  the  corpuscles  exist  in  large  nuuihers,  more  or  1«M 
globular,  for  the  most  part  unifonn  in  textun?  and  solid,  but  sometiiiM 
hariug  a  somewhat  irregular  cavity.  Aoelic  acid  produces  expansion  aal 
partial  solution  of  the  laminic,  but  has  no  evident  action  upon  the  corpiM 
cles.  Towards  the  terminations  of  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the  cud 
there  are  found,  mixed  more  or  less  abundantly  with  these  stmctDral 
compound  granular  cells,  irregular  clusters  of  oil-globules,  ami  OVoH 
botlies  containing  pigmentary  matter  (Bristowk,  Tronn.  of  PalhologicM 
Sorietyof  London,  \v\.  v,  1864):  these  are  fi brine-exudations,  which  baM 
undergone  some  degenerative  process.  ■ 

There  ia  no  evidence  that  the  formation  of  plastic  material  In  tht>  hroil 
chi  is  due  to  any  extension  to,  or  involvement  of,  the  aubmacoaa  tia«d 
in  the  morbid  action ;  uor  is  there  any  jiroof  of  excess  of  fibrine  In  tU 
blood.  The  pathogeny  of  this  disorder  is  to  be  sought  for  in  some  jicculiarlM 
of  indi^idnal  constitution,  or  in  the  cause  giviug  rise  to  the  dlseawe ;  xam 
it  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  looked  u|M)n  as  the  rt>sull  of  a  Npvcld 
morbid  process,  and  should  be  more  fully  and  can-fijlly  studied.  I 

Treatment — In  the  acute  form,  muriate  of  ummimia  and  Die  alkaliMt 
may  be  given,  with  an  occasional  emetic,  and  the  inhalntinu  of  the  va|iOC 
of  hot  water,  and  local  counter  irritation.     If  the  genvrnl  sj*tiiptom:a  an 
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typhoid,  stimulants,  tonics,  and  nourishment  arc  required.  In  the  chronic 
form  the  muriate  of  ammonia  and  iodide  of  potassium  (Thielfelder), 
with  tonics,  arsenic,  cod-liver  oil,  and  a  residence  in  a  warm  climate,  are 
recommended.  Warm  clothing  should  be  worn,  and  particular  attention 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  skin.  From  the  relief  afforded  by  breathing  warm 
dry  air,  and  remaining  in  a  warm  room  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Fuller's  patient, 
the  Turkish  bath  might  be  tried.  The  patient  should  be  carefully  pro- 
tected against  damp  and  sudden  changes  of  weather.] 

DILATATION  OF  THE  BRONCHI.— 8yn.,  BRONCHIECTASIS. 

Latin  £q.,  DUatatio ;  Fbbnch  Eq.,  Dilatation;  German  £q.,  Erxceiterung ; 

Italian  £q.,  Dilatazione. 

Definition — A  cylwdrical^  or  fusiform^  or  saccular  dilatation  of  a 
bronchial  tube^  or  of  several  tvhes^  at  one  or  more  points^  or  through  a 
consideraMe  portion  of  the  tubes. 

Pathology — The  true  bronchiectasis  arises  quite  independently 
of  all  other  pulmonary  affections;  but  there  are  several  minor 
varieties  which  result  from  other  changes  in  the  lungs,  such  as 
from  whooping  couah ;  suffocative  capillary  bronchitis;  structure  of 
broTichi ;  long-stanaing  indurations  of  lung-substance^  tubercular  or 
inflammatory  ;  the  remains  of  chronic  tubercular  cavities^or  abscesses  in 
the  lung-tissue. 

The  most  important  forms  of  the  true  bronchiectasis  are — (1.)  The 
general  or  uniform^  in  which  there  is  a  cylindrical  or  fusiform  dila- 
tation of  a  tube,  or  of  several  tubes  throughout  considerable  stretches 
of  their  extent;  (2.)  The  saccular^  or  ampullarv,  in  which  there 
occurs  an  abrupt  oilatation  of  a  tube  at  a  particular  point,  or  at 
several  points.  When  dilatations  exist  in  neighboring  bronchi, 
communications  may  become  established  between  them,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  several  bronchial  tubes  open  into  one  common  cavity. 
Wasting  of  the  muscular  and  elastic  coats  is  a  usual  result,  and 
there  is  degeneration  of  their  tissue ;  and  in  consequence  the  dilated 
tubes  open  into  each  other  without  any  truly  ulcerative  process,  as 
shown  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Stewart,  from  whose  elegant  description  of 
"  Dilatation  of  the  Bronchi^^^  in  the  Edin.  Med,  Jowrnal  for  July,  1867, 
this  account  of  Bronchiectasis  is  taken.  Copious  yellow  or  inspis- 
sated mucus,  sometimes  with  casts  of  tubes,  and  often  verv  fetid, 
exists  in  the  dilated  tubes,  associated  with  crystalline  fats  and  fungi. 
In  some  cases  the  tissue  of  the  lung  is  condensed,  from  cirrhosis  or 
fibroid  degeneration  of  the  lung,  which  may  proceed  to  more  intense 
induration,  ulceration,  and  even  gangrene.  The  site  of  bronchiectasis 
is  usually  the  lower  lobe  and  the  miadle  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  It 
occurs  towards  the  apices  sometimes.  Usually  it  affects  many  bron- 
chi and  occurs  in  both  lungs.  The  essential  element  of  the  lesion 
in  bronchiectasis  is  atrophy  of  the  bronchial  walls,  which  rapidly 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  air.  The  enfeebled  and  dilating  condition 
of  the  bronchi  favor  the  accumulation  of  the  mucus  secreted  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  which,  accumulating  and  undergoing  decompo- 
sition in  the  dilated  cavities,  leads  to  inflammation,  and  the  forma- 
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tion  of  villous  processes,  to  increase  of  connective  tissue,  and  to 
further  consolidation  of  surrounding  lung. 

Symptoms  and  Clinical  History — Tne  disease  comes  on  insidiously ; 
but  gradually  symptoms  of  bronchitis  become  well  marked.  Breath 
and  sputum  become  fetid,  and  general  health  is  impaired.  Decom- 
position of  the  secretion  is  followed  by  lung  consolidation,  ulceration, 
abscess,  or  gangrene.  Perforation  of  the  pleura,  empyema,  or  pneu- 
mothorax may  prove  fatal ;  or  death  may  result  from  exhaustion 
due  to  the  constant  discharge  of  the  sputum.  A  peculiar  febrile 
disturbance  resembling  septicaemia  may  also  terminate  life.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  tendency  is  to  a  fatal  result ;  but  recovery  may  take 
place — 1st.  From  cretification  of  the  contents  of  the  dilated  tvbes^  and 
the  conversion  of  their  walls  into  a  sort  of  fibrous  capside  ;  2d.  From 
penetration  of  the  pleura  and  thoracic  porietes  and  discharge  of  the  con- 
tents outwards.  Dr.  Stewart  considers  the  disease  as  probably  heredi- 
tary and  constitutional. 

The  most  characteristic  symptoms  are,  the  odor  of  the  breathy  thfe 
characters  of  the  sputum,  and  the  cough.  The  fetor  of  the  breath  is 
something  distinct  and  different  from  that  of  gangrene,  and  is  not 
present  in  all  cases,  and  not  till  decomposition  of  the  bronchial 
secretion  has  taken  place.  Blood  is  sometimes  expectorated  with 
the  sputum,  sometimes  in  lar^e  quantities,  as  in  phthisis,  at  other 
times  merely  in  streaks  over  the  expectoration.  Cough  is  frequent, 
and  occurs  in  paroxysms,  but  is  moist,  soft,  and  usually  quite  pain- 
less ;  and  after  the  fit  of  coughing,  large  (quantities  ot  the  sputum 
are  brought  up  with  difficulty.  Exertion  induces  dyspnoea.  Aus- 
cultation^ ^ves  varied  sounds — cavernous,  moist  rfiles,  sometimes 
even  gurgling,  and  the  site  of  these  sounds  aids  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  phthisis,  also  the  history  and  progress  of  tne  case. 

Treatment. — Opiates,  to  relieve  cough ;  balsamic  remedies  (tolu, 
tar,  turpoitinr^  copaiba,  cuJtebs),  and  astringents  like  catechu  or  rha- 
tany,  with  the  use  of  counter-irritants  and  the  inhalation  of  vari- 
ously medicated  vapors,  are  all  useful  aids  in  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  Inhalation  of  disinfectants  capable  of  being 
so  used,  such  as  creasote,  carbolic  avid,  sulphur,  vapor,  and  the  like, 
are  of  special  service. 

[The  foregoing  article  of  the  Author  being  a  digest  of  Dr.  T.  Stewart  Grainger'* 
contribution  to  the  morbid  anatomy  and  symptomatology  of  Bronchiectasis,  in  tbe 
Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  1867,  the  Editor's  section'on  Dilatation  of  tbe  Bronchi  in  the  firbl 
American  Edition  is  reprinted.] 


[DILATATION  OF  THE  BRONCHI— BRONCHIECTASIS. 
French,  Dilatation  des  BroncheB;  German,  Bronchiectasie. 

(Dr.  Cltmkr.) 

Definition. — A  variety  of  chronic  bronchial  disorder^  whose  special  ana- 
tomical character  in  dilatation  (cylindrical,  globular,  or  mixed)^  of  the 
second^  thirds  or  fourth  divi^n'ons  of  the  air-tubes  of  one  or  more  /o^x, 
generally  the  lower  and  tniddle,  with  atrophy  of  their  muscular  and  elat^ 
tic  coats,  more  often  in  the  right  lung,  sometimes  affecting  both  lungs,  at- 
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tended  with  cmigh  and  fetid  muco-puriform  expectoration^  and  most  fre- 
quent  at  or  after  middle  life. 

This  change  in  the  calibre  and  structure  of  the  air-tubes  is  more  fre- 
quent than  generally  stated  by  systematic  writers,  and  is  especiallj'  in- 
teresting and  important  for  the  reason  that  in  many  cases  its  symptoms 
and  signs  closely  resemble  those  of  one  of  the  stages  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  its  nature  and  pa- 
thogeny. 

Canset,  Hatnre,  and  Morbid  Anatomy Bronchial  dilatation,  in  the 

present  state  of  our  knowledge,  may  be  regarded  as  a  consecutive  dis- 
order, following  acute  and  chronic  catarrhous  affection^,  collapse  of  the 
pulmonary  lobules,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy.  It  is  supposed  to  be  most 
common  in  persons  of  a  lymphatic  habit.  It  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  but 
is  more  frequent  after  forty.  In  24  cases  there  were :  between  5  and  20 
years,  4 ;  between  20  and  40  years,  ^ ;  between  40  and  70,  10 ;  and  over 
70,  3.  In  27  cases,  12  were  males  and  15  females  (Lebert),  tl^ough  the 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  generally  considered  much 
greater.  In  Lebert's  27  cases,  the  disease  was  limited  to  one  lung  in 
only  9,  or  one-third,  the  right  lung  being  affected  in  5  and  the  left  in  4,  and 
the  bronchi  of  the  opposite  lung  being  more  or  less  dilated.  In  43  cases 
observed  by  Barth,  it  was  unilateral  in  23 ;  its  site  was  the  right  lung  in 
11,  the  left  lung  in  10,  and  in  2  the  lung  was  not  noted.  In  20  the  bronchi 
of  both  lungs  were  involved,  in  10  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  more  marked 
in  the  right  lung  in  7,  and  in  the  left  lung  in  3. 

There  are  three  forms:  (1.)  Uniform  and  cylindrical,  tubes  naturall}* 
the  size  of  a  crowquill  becoming  as  large  as  the  finger  ;  (2.)  Globular,  or 
pouch-like,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  filbert,  walnut,  or  hen's  egg ;  a  variety 
of  this  form  is  a  series  of  small  spherical  dilatation — ^the  tubes  interme- 
diately having  its  natural  calibre — giving  to  it  a  beaded  look ;  (3.) 
Mixed. 

The  dilatation  is  rarely  confined  to  a  single  bronchus,  or  one  of  its 
branches,  but  generally  includes  all  the  bronchial  ramifications  of  a  lobe, 
but  in  different  degrees.  It  sometimes  forms  a  pouch,  or  cul-de-sac,  on 
the  surface  of  the  lung.  It  seems  rarely  to  begin  in  a  primary  bronchus, 
but  usually  in  the  second,  or  third,  or  fourth  divisions,  and  sometimes 
in  those  of  lesser  size.  The  enlargement  usually  begins  at  the  origin  of 
a  tube,  though  sometimes  this  may  be  narrowed.  The  dilated  branches 
may  abruptly  contract  near  its  terminal  extremity,  and  become  obliter- 
ated, or  end  in  a  spindle-shape  or  spheroidal  sac.  Where  bronchial  di- 
latation is  in  both  lungs,  it  may  be  limited  to  the  larger  tubes,  about  their 
origin  ;  sometimes  all  the  bronchi  of  a  single  lobe,  not  homolateral,  in 
each  lung  may  be  affected,  as  the  upper  right  and  the  left  inferior  lobes. 

The  dilated  bronchi  generally  contain  some  puriform  matter,  similar 
to  the  expectoration.  The  tissue  of  the  tubes  is  more  or  less  changed  in 
texture ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  commonly  thickened,  granular,  often 
softened,  sometimes  ulcerated,  and  of  a  dark,  or  livid  red  color.  There 
is  rarely  any  false  membrane ;  but  a  cheesy,  friable  substance  is  occa- 
sionally met  with.  The  most  constant  and  distinctive  nutritional  changes 
are  in  the  muscular  and  elastic  tissues,  which  are  thinned,  and  lose  their 
individual  elementary  characters.  The  lung-tissue  about  the  dilated  bron- 
chi is  condensed,  indurated,  shrivelled,  and  almost  always  altered  in 
structure,  having  undergone  more  or  less  degeneration,  probably  fibroid. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Legendre,  it  was  of  scirrhous  consistence,  and 
resembled,  in  color  and  density,  the  tissue  of  the  uterus.  When  one 
lung  is  affected  in  greater  part  or  wholly,  its  bulk  is  usually  much  les- 
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sened,  while  that  of  the  opposite  lung  is  increased,  it  occupying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  more  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  evidences  of  pul- 
monary emphysema  are  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 

Symptoms. — Bronchial  dilatation  may  exist  for  some  time,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  without  affecting  the  health,  the  strength  being  good,  the 
complexion  natural,  no  anxious  look,  and  little  or  no  loss  of  flesh,  the 
patient  complaining  only  of  having  had  for  some  time  a  parox3'smal 
cough,  with  occasional  acute  catarrhous  attacks,  and  more  or  less  ex- 
pectoration. The  symptoms,  however,  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  implicated  air-tubes,  the  size  of  the  dilatations,  the  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  amount  of  disabled  lung-tissue.  Id 
most  cases  the  face  is  more  or  less  pallid  or  livid,  there  are  weakness  and 
fatigue  on  exertion,  marked  emaciation,  a  constant  feeling  of  discomfort 
about  the  chest,  breathlessness — amounting  to  oppression  on  lying  down, 
particularly  on  the  affected  side,  or  after  fits  of  coughing — and  a  con- 
stant racking  cough,  day  and  night,  relieved  by  expectoration,  which  is 
abundant,  and  sometimes  excessive.  The  properties  of  the  sputa  varj' 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  tissue  of  the  tubes  and  air- 
sacs.  They  may  be  those  of  chronic  bronchitis, — muco-puriform,  opaque, 
gpreenish-yellow, aerated  on  their  surface,  or  quite  purulent  and  offensive; 
but  the  characteristic  expectoration,  when  the  disease  is  advanced,  and 
tissue  degeneration  has  set  in,  consists  of  small  clots  of  purulent  matter, 
less  coherent  and  compact  than  the  nummular  sputa  of  phthisis,  floating 
in  an  abundant,  somewhat  frothy,  water}'  fluid,  the  whole  having  a 
curdled  look,  and  a  peculiar  stinking  smell,  like  that  of  sebacic  acid 
(Skoda).  In  this  stage  of  the  disorder  there  is  often  hectic,  though  in 
many  cases  no  febrile  excitement  exists,  unless  some  acut€  intercurrent 
disorder  happens.  Whei*e  breathlessness  is  much  complained  of,  it 
generally  indicates  acute  pulmonary  disease,  or  emphysema,  or  heart 
complication.  In  33  cases  observed  by  Barth,  heart  disease  coexisted 
in  16,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  disordered  pulmonic  and  systemic 
circulation — palpitations,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  and  oedema  of  the  extrem- 
ities. 

The  physical  signs  depend  upon  the  form,  size,  and  extent  of  the  dila- 
tation, and  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  lung-tissue.  On  insjyectiotu 
depression  ma^'  be  seen  over  the  site  of  the  affected  |X)rtion  of  the  lung, 
but  when  this  is  at  all  marked  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  gener- 
ally caused  by  former  pleuritic  effusion,  though  where  the  greater  part, 
or  the  whole  of  a  lung  is  involved,  there  may  be  marked  retraction  of 
one  side.  The  application  of  the  hand  detects  increased  fremitus.  Per- 
evasion  oft«n  fails  to  give  any  trustworthy  sign.  Skoda  says  that  it  is 
only  of  value  if  the  dilated  tubes  are  large  and  numerous,  and  the  sur- 
rounding lung-tissue  condensed,  when  tympanitic  resonance,  even  to  the 
degree  of  the  amphoric  or  cracked-metal  sound,  will  l>e  heard.  It  is. 
however,  doubtful  whether  this  happens  except  in  large  globular  dilata- 
tion. Ordinarily'  the  percussion-note  is  dull,  raised  in  pitch,  and  of  t^Tn- 
panitic  quality.  The  percussing  finger  feels  diminished  elasticity.  The 
percussion  signs  also  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  secretion  in  the 
air-tubes.  Skoda  thinks  that  ai/t<cnltation  in  this  disease  is  worth  little 
unless  frequently  repeated,  since  it  is  only  the  continuance  of  the  conso- 
nant rhonchi  and  bronchial  breathing  that  gives  any  reliable  informa- 
tion. The  auscultatory'  signs  modified  by,  and  proportionate  to,  the 
local  condition,  are :  feeble  or  absent  vesicular  murmur,  harsh  respira- 
tion, which  may  be  blowing  or  cavernous,  exaggerated  vocal  resonance, 
bronchophony,  and  cavernous  voice,  or  sometimes  pectoriloquy.     These 
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alterations  of  the  breath-sounds  are  constantly  masked,  or  temporarily 
replaced  by  rhonchi  of  various  degrees  of  moistness  even  to  gurgling, 
which  are  best  heard  by  making  the  patient  breathe  deeply,  or  after 
coughing. 

The  duration  of  this  disorder  is  generally  long.  Commonly  progres- 
sive, it  may  become  stationary,  or,  in  rare  cases,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
symptoms,  greatly  amend.  Patients  with  bronchial  dilatation  generally 
die  of  complicating  diseases,  acute  or  chronic.  It  greatly  favors  attacks 
of  acute  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  Organic  heart  disease  is  frequently 
coincident.  In  two  of  Barth's  cases  death  was  caused  by  sudden  and 
excessive  haemoptysis,  no  tubercles  being  found  in  the  lungs.  Pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  or  cancer  may  shorten  life ;  in  43  cases,  1 1  were  tuber- 
culous and  11  cancerous.  Superficial  dilated  bronchi  may  open  into  the 
pleura,  and  be  followed  by  empyema  and  pneumothorax. 

Prognosis. — When  the  dilatation  occurs  in  young  persons,  is  limited, 
not  progressive,  and  hsematosis  is  not  interfered  with,  the  disease  causes 
but  sUght  and  temporary  discomfort,  and  persons  may  live  on  for  years, 
pursuing  their  callings.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  subject,  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  bronchial  and  lung 
lesions,  the  presence  or  absence  of  complicating  disorders,  the  state  of 
hiematosis,  and  the  general  condition. 

Diagnosis. — Skoda  regards  the  characteristic  sputa  as  the  most  reliable 
diacritic  sign ;  but  these  do  not  always  exist.  When  the  phj^sical  signs 
are  unilateral,  and  particularly  on  the  right  side,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
chest,  they  indicate  bronchial  dilatation  rather  than  tuberculosis.  When 
unilateral,  but  generally  diffti3ed  over  the  lung,  in  bronchial  dilatation 
they  are  less  marked  toward  the  superior  regions.  In  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, with  excavation,  the  opposite  lung,  especially  at  the  summit,  is 
usually  affected ;  this  is  not  the  case  in  bronchial  dilatation.  The  gen- 
eral symptoms,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  should  generally  aid  in  a 
differential  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Muriate  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  the  balsams,  sulphur, 
sulphur  baths,  arsenic,  cod-liver  oil,  tonics,  iron,  &c.,  are  all  recommended, 
and  amendment,  if  not  a  cure,  sometimes  follows  their  use.  Skoda  says 
the  best  treatment  is  the  inhalation  of  vapor  impregnated  with  turpen- 
tine or  tar.  The  fetid  breath  may  be  corrected  by  inhalations  of  creasote 
(G.  Stewart).  Drugs,  however,  can  only  be  immediately  palliative,  and 
an  arrest  of  the  morbid  process  can  only  be  hoped  for  by  attention  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  patient,  according  to  rules  already  laid  down.] 


Diseases  of  the  Lunos. 

EMPHYSEMA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Emphysema ;  French  Eq.,  Emphysenie;  Gkrman  Eq.,  Emphysem; 

Italian  £q.,  Emfisema. 

Seflnition. — (1.)  Vesicular  Emphysema — A  misshrtpen  atlargemeftt  of 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  by  dilaiation  of  them^  attended  with  (fradual  efface- 
ment  of  the  functional  bloodvessels  distributed  over  their  icalls ;  aneenn'a  of 
the  hmg  in  the  affected  parts,  tending  to  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the 
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hearty  with  anasarca,     (2.)  Interlobular  Emphysema — Air  infiUratwg 
the  meshes  of  the  eomiective  tissue  of  the  luvgs. 

Pathology — Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  term 
"  Emphysema  "  (which  means  the  presence  of  air  in  the  connective 
tissue)  to  designate  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lunes.  Here 
the  air  is  where  it  ought  to  be ;  but  the  air-cells  are  too  lar^  and 
misshapen,  and  contain  too  much  air ;  and  being  limited  in  this  way 
to  the  vesicles  of  the  lung,  this  form  of  the  disease  was  named  by 
Laennec  "  vesicular  emphysema.^^  In  1698  the  disease  was  identifiea 
and  well  described  bv  Sir  John  Floyer  as  existing  in  broken-winded 
horses ;  and  Dr.  Baillie,  in  subsequently  describmg  enlargement  of 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  refers  to  Sir  John  Floyer's  description  as 
applicable  to  the  lungs  of  the  human  subject. 

The  dilated  air-vesicles  vary  from  the  size  of  millet-seeds  to 
that  of  Barcelona  nuts,  or  even  larger ;  but  when  they  form  a  great 
expansion,  it  is  probable  that  many  air-vesicles  are  dilated  into  one 
common  cavity  by  rupture  of  the  partitions  which  separate  them 
from  each  other.  The  dilated  vesicles  may  be  seen  clearlv  through 
the  pUjlmonary  pleura :  they  also  protrude  from  the  surrace  of  the 
lun^.  The  eniph^p^sematous  parts  are  pale,  and  sometimes  quite 
white ;  the  tissue  is  drier  than  normal ;  it  cannot  be  easilv  emptied 
of  air,  resembling  the  lungs  of  a  reptile  rather  than  those  of  a 
human  being.  R  possesses  fewer  capillary  vessels ;  and  thev  be- 
come obliterated  by  distension  of  the  air-cells.  The  lung  is  there- 
fore aneemic,  and  contains  less  moisture  than  the  normal  lung.  It 
is  80  dry  and  light  that  it  floats  much  higher  in  the  water  than  a 
healthy  lung. 

Causes — Several  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the 
mechanism  which  produces  emphysema.  Dr.  Elliotson  considers  a 
want  of  due  expansion  of  the  lungs  as  the  most  common  cause  of 
emphysema.  "  Whatever  prevents  any  one  part  of  the  lungs  from 
expanding  when  the  thorax  expands — whether  it  be  a  material 
obstruction  of  the  bronchial  ramifications,  or  a  compression  of  them, 
or  whatever  else,  it  will  occasion  those  parts  which  remain  dilatable 
to  keep  dilate<l  in  a  corresponding  increased  degree,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  vacuum  which  the  expansion  of  the  chest  occasions.  When 
we  inspire,  we  dilate  the  chest,  and  the  air  rushes  down  the  trachea, 
and  the  lungs  follow  the  dilated  portions.  If  there  be  any  part  [of 
the  lung]  that  will  not  dilate,  then  other  parts  are  over-ailated  to 
fill  up  tne  vacuum ;  and  in  that  way  those  parts  which  we  distend 
are  or^^/'-distended,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  disten- 
sion in  other  parts ;  and  when  once  orer-distended,  they  are  often 
unable  to  recover  themselves,  just  as  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of 
the  body — the  urinary  bladder,  for  example.  I  presume  it  is  on 
this  account  that  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  is  so  common  in  persons 
laboring  under  chronic  bronchitis,  esj^ecially  where  the  membrane 
is  most  thickened,  and  where  the  secretion,  if  there  be  any,  is  tough 
and  adherent,  so  as  to  produce  obstruction"  (Practi(*e  of  Medirint \ 
p.  851).  Dr.  \Vatson  follows  Laennec  in  believing  that  the  dilata- 
tion in  the  outset  is  mainly  due  to  the  imprisonment  of  air  within 
the  cells  under  the  influence  of  disease,  such  as  imperfectly  ol>- 
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structed  tubes,  so  that  air  enters  the  vesicles  more  readily  than  it 
can  escape  from  them.  More  and  more  air  then  accumulates,  and 
is  incarcerated  in  certain  air-cells,  which,  yielding  to  the  distending 
force,  lose  their  elasticity  and  become  permanently  large. 

But,  to  confirm  this  view,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  the  dilated 
air-cells  are  those  belonging  to  the  tubes  in  which  the  obstruction 
exists ;  and  Br.  Elliotson  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  those  in 
which  there  is  obstruction.  Dr.  Quirdner,  indeed,  has  very  ably 
demonstrated  this  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  emphysema 
in  bronchitis  (see  page  695,  ante^.  The  disease  forms  one  of  the 
most  serious  complications  of  bronchitis  ;  and  the  tendency  to  vesic- 
ular emphysema  appears  to  be  hereditary — 60.4  j^r  cent,  acknowl- 
edging hereditary  transmission  (Fuller\ 

Symptoms. — In  typical  cases  olf  emphysema  the  patient  is  short- 
winded,  and  distressed  by  a  constant  sense  of  fulness  and  oppression 
at  the  chest,  and  generally  seeks  advice  after  suffering  ana  discom- 
fort have  become  too  great  for  him  to  bear  any  longer. 

The  difliculty  of  breathing  is  often  aggravated  by  spasm,  as  in 
asthma  ;  and  emphysema  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  that  disease 
— the  one  reacting  on  the  other,  so  that  the  phenomena  of  each  are 
mutually  aggravated. 

The  physical  sig^ns  are,  incompleteness  of  the  act  of  expiration, 
the  thorax  remainmg  prominent  and  round  over  the  emphysema- 
tous lung.  In  spare  persons  the  clavicles  are  not  well  defined.  Per- 
cussion, over  the  bulging  parts  especially,  yields  a  peculiarly  clear 
and  resonant  sound  ;  ana  although  there  is  thus  shown  to  be  abun- 
dance of  air  underneath  the  part  which  yields  such  a  sound,  jet  the 
vesictdar  murmur  of  breathing  is  extremely  indistinct,  sho\^ing  the 
air  is  not  in  motion  there.  It  is  shut  up  in  the  enlarged  air-cells 
(Watson^. 

The  disease  tends  to  impede  the  circulation  through  the  lungs, 
and  so  to  produce  hypertrophy,  with  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  venous  congestion  of  the  head  and  face,  attacks  of  palpi- 
tation, paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnoea,  oedema  of  the  feet  and  legs, 
general  anasarca ;  and  droj^sical  effusion  is  a  frequent  termination 
of  the  disease. 

Treatment — Apart  from  the  management  of  the  bronchial  con- 

festion,  on  the  principles  already  given  under  bi^onddtis^  little  can 
e  done  for  the  special  treatment  oi  emphysema.  If  bronchial  spasm 
prevail,  Hoffman  s  anodyne  may  give  relief.  It  is  the  spiriius  o'theris 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  [spiritus  cetheris  compositus  (U.  S.  P.),] 
of  which  thirty  to  sixty  minims  may  be  prescribed  in  camphor  water, 
or  in  spiritus  ammonice  aromaticus^  or  in  volatile  tificture  of  vahrian  ; 
or  it  may  be  combined  with  stimulant  doses  {one  grain)  of  opium  ; 
or  with  twenty  minims  of  the  ethereal  tincture  of  lobelia ^  Miff ff on na, 
conium  ;  or  the  ethereal  tincture  of  Indian  hemp  ami  hy^rot^yni it- 
acid  may  each  in  turn  be  found  of  service  (Fuller). 

i"The  asthmatic  fits  may  often  be  checked  by  the  internal  use  of  chlo- 
brm.     The  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether,  or  very  dilute  carbon ir 
acid,  is  said  to  be  relieving.     Smoking  belladouua,  or  stramonium,  or 
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camphor,  will  often  abate  the  distressing  breathlessness,  and  Dr.  Fuller 
says,  that  the  seed-pods  of  the  datura  taiula  smoked  in  a  pipe,  he  has 
known  to  succeed  after  stramonium  has  failed.  Trousseau  strongly  reo(»ii- 
mends  the  arsenical  cigarette ;  and  breathing  the  fumes  of  bibulous  paper, 
which  has  been  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  potash 
and  then  dried,  has  sometimes  wrought  immediate  relief  of  the  parox- 
ysm. Drinking  a  strong  infhsion  of  coffee,  or  iced-water,  often  quiets 
spasm.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  sure  as  a  full  dose  of  opium  given 
with  sulphuric  or  chloric  ether:  B.  Tincturae  Opit^  f5J-  JSt?ieri8  (nuj^u- 
rici^  Qij*  ^*  Sixty  drops  every  twenty  minuter.  Dr.  Fuller  adds  twenty 
drops  of  the  ethereal  tincture  of  lobelia  to  each  dose. 

The  preparations  of  arsenic,  and  particularly  the  arseniate  of  antir 
mony^  have  been  lately  recommended  as  not  only  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lung-tissue,  and  making  the  patient  comparatively  comfortable, 
but  as  actually  curative  (Z>e  Varseniate  d'antimoine  dans  Vemphyaime 
vSsiculaire  des  poumonSj  par  le  Dr.  Charles  Isnard  (de  Marseille),  1868).] 

Dry  cupping  between  the  shoulders  often  relieves  passive  pulmo- 
nary congestion ;  and  if  an  attack  is  imminent,  an  emetic,  or  un- 
loading tne  bowels  by  a  dose  of  the  compound  jalap  powder j  may 
prevent  its  accession  or  moderate  the  paroxysm. 


PNEUMONIA. 

Latin  £q.,  Petnpneumonia ;  French  Eq.,  Pnetimonie;  German  £q.,  Lun^enetMb^ 

dung — Syn.,  Pneumonie;  Italian  Eq.,  PneumoniiUU, 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  (he  true  pulmonary  tissue^  which  in  its 
acute  sthenic  form,  uncomplicated  by  constitutional  or  specific  diseases^ 
runs  a  definite  course^  expressed  by  severe  febrile  symptoms^  xchich  come 
on  stuidenly,  attaining  in  a  few  hours  a  great  intensity^  and  which  undergo 
a  no  less  sudden  abatement  or  improvement  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  day^ 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease;  and  while  the  heal  productive 
results  of  inflammation  in  the  form  of  the  lung-lesion  are  yet  intense^  but 
which  are  eventually  removed. 

The  natural  course  of  pneumonia  is  materially  modified  by  constitutional 
or  specific  diseases,  especially  if  any  organ,  such  as  (he  kidney ,  the  heart, 
or  the  liver,  is  involved;  or  it  may  be  modified  by  the  secondary  contami- 
nation of  the  blood  by  absorption  of  lung-exudaiion  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  disease,  tending  to  inflammation  of  the  other  lung,  to  pleurisy,  to  peri- 
carditis, or  to  blood'Coagula  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels. 

Pathology. — In  the  continental  cities  of  Europe  about  eight  per 
cent,  of  all  the  deaths  are  caused  by  pneumonia  ;  and  while  about 
three  per  cent,  of  all  diseases  are  due  to  the  same  cause,  about  two 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  disease  in  hospital  arfe  referable  to  pneumo- 
nia. It  is  subject  to  more  or  less  well-defined  periodic  fiuctuations, 
and  sometimes  appears  as  if  it  were  epidemic  ;  while  its  prevalence 
has  been  observed  to  be  very  much  coincident  with  that  of  typhus 
fever  (Niemeyer,  New  Syden.  Society  Year-Book,  1862). 

[The  general  prevalence  of  this  disease  makes  it  one  of  great  interest 
During  the  late  war  it  was  very  common  in  both  the  United  States  and 
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Confederate  Annies,  and  the  mortality-rate  was  high.  In  the  United 
States  Army,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1862,  the  number  of  cases 
of  pneomonia  reported  was  11,061,  and  2134  deaths ;  and  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1863,  there  were  20,466  eases,  and  4957  deaths ;  total  for 
the  two  first  years  of  the  war,  31,527  cases,  and  7091  deaths ;  and  this  out 
of  a  total  of  8098  deaths  from  all  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  res- 
piratory organs,  giving  a  ratio  of  deaths  to  cases  of  1  in  6.8  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Region,  and  1  in  3.8  in  the  Central  Region  (^Circular  No.  6,  Surgeon 
OeneraVs  Office^  War  DepL^  1865).  In  the  Confederate  Army  during  a 
period  of  nineteen  months  (January,  1862,  to  July,  1863,  inclusive), 
17|^ths  per  cent,  of  the  mean  strength,  on  an  average,  had  pneumonia;  and 
it  gave  2.7  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  disease  and  wounds  entered  upon  the 
field  reports;  and  3.15  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  disease  and  wounds  en- 
tered upon  the  hospital  reports.  In  a  period  of  fifteen  months  (January, 
1862,  to  March,  1863,  inclusive),  there  were  in  certain  general  hospitals  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  4774  cases  of  pneumonia  reported,  and  1261  deaths, 
a  mortality  of  a  fraction  more  than  one  fourth  the  cases,  or  more  exactly 
22.86  per  cent.,  or  1  death  in  3.78  cases.  During  four  months,  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  January,  February,  and  March,  1863, 1527  cases  of  pneumonia 
were  entered  upon  the  registers  of  the  general  hospitals  in  and  about 
Richmond,  Ya.,  with  405  deaths.  For  this  period  the  ratio  of  deaths 
from  pneumonia  to  the  entire  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was  19.22 
per  cent. ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  cases  of  pneumonia  during  these 
four  months  was  only  3.54  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  cases  of  all 
diseases  treated.  For  four  months,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1863,  there 
were  108,165  cases  in  all  the  general  hospitals  of  Virginia,  with  2705  deaths, 
the  ratio  of  deaths  from  all  causes  to  the  entire  number  of  cases  treated, 
being  2.5  per  cent.,  or  1  death  in  39.98  cases.  21.29  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  from  all  causes  were  from  pneumonia,  whilst  it  made  only  2.16  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  cases  of  all  diseases.  24.14  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  pnuemonia  ended  fatally,  or  1  death  in  4.05  cases.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  nearly  one-third,  or,  more  exatstly, 
31.9  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia  were  fatal,  or  1  death  in  every 
3.12  cases ;  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  pneumonia  to  the  entire  number 
of  deaths  from  all  causes,  23.84  per  cent.,  or  1  death  from  pneumonia  in 
4.17  deaths  from  all  causes,  including  pneumonia.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cases  of  pneumonia  were  less  than  one-twenty-third  of  the  total 
number  of  cases  (4.32  per  cent.),  or,  more  plainly,  1  case  of  pneumonia 
in  23.13  cases  of  all  diseases,  pneumonia  included.  In  General  Hospital 
No.  1  (Confederate),  Savannah,  Ga.,  during  a  period  of  twenty-five 
months  (December,  1861,  to  December,  1863,  inclusive),  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  deaths  from  all  diseases  were  caused  by  pneumonia, 
whilst  the  cases  of  pneumonia  to  all  diseases  was  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
19.32;  a  little  over  one-third,  or  1  in  3.18,  or  31.35  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cases  of  pneumonia  were  fatal  (J.  Jones,  U,  S,  Sanitary  Commission 
Med.  Memoirs^  1868). 

From  January  1  to  May  1,  1864,  784  cases  of  pneumonia,  happening 
amongst  the  U.  S.  colored  troops,  were  treated  in  the  hospital  attached 
to  Benton  Barracks,  Mo.,  of  which  156  died.  Besides  the  above  there 
were  675  cases  of  measles,  of  which  130  died,  death  being  caused  mainly 
by  pneumonia  (Ira  Russell,  U.  8.  S.  Com.  Med.  Mem.). 

In  the  British  Army  during  the  Crimean  war,  the  deaths  from  pneu- 
monia to  the  number  of  cases  of  the  disease  is  reported  at  1  to  3.6. 

From  the  foregoing  statistics  it  would  appear  that  the  death-rate  from 
pneumonia  is  much  higher  in  armies  than  in  civil  life.  Many  of  the  reported 
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cases  of  pneumonia,  in  both  the  United  States  and  Confederate  Annies, 
were  intercurrent  aJSections,  particularly  in  measles,  chronic  camp  diar- 
rhoea, and  malarial  toxemia,  and  this  measurably  explains  the  great  mor- 
tality, without  reference  to  the  methods  of  treatment.  The  writer  is 
satisfied,  from  personal  obser\'ation,  as  already  intimated  at  p.  703,  that 
many  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis  were  reported  as  pneumonia.  The  pre- 
vailing type  of  the  disease  in  both  armies  was  adynamic] 

The  phenomena  which  are  appreciable  during  the  natural  course 
of  a  disease  which  is  uncomplicated  and  unmodified  by  any  other 
disease  or  by  treatment,  aftord  the  best  means  of  studying  its 
pathology.  To  Dr.  Parkes,  the  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  University  College,  science  is  indebt^  for  the  records 
of  such  a  case  {Med.  Times  and  Gazette^  Feb.  25,  1860).  The  case 
was  one  of  acute  sthenic  pneumonia,  which  occurred  in  a  well-built 
temperate  man  of  about  ten  stones  weight,  and  which  Dr.  Parkes 
conscientiously  believed  could  be  left  without  any  treatment  (be- 
yond the  application  of  a  few  leeches)  to  the  unassisted  processes 
of  nature. 

The  characteristic  phenomena  of  pneumonia  in  the  majority  of 
cases  are  evolved  in  a  regular  and  consecutive  manner;  and  they 
may  be  considered  under  the  three  following  heads : 

1.  The  Course  of  the  Pyrexia  as  Measured  esvedaUy  by  the  Ther- 
mometer  and  the  Pulse,— tn  the  case  which  Dr.  Parkes  records,  the 
commencement  of  the  pneumonia  is  dated  from  the  shiverina  ;  and 
the  patient  was  admitted  to  hospital  on  the  third  day  of  the  disease, 
which  was  completed  at  four  p.m.  of  Jan.  7,  1860.  He  was  then 
intensely  febrile,  with  flushed  cheeks,  constant  cough,  viscid  bloody 
pneumonic  expectoration,  hurried  breathing,  with  ci'epitation  and 
bronchial  respiration  over  the  posterior  base  of  the  left  lung.  The 
conjunctiva*  were  a  little  yellow.  Thermometrical  observations  in 
the  axilla  were  taken  hourly  during  the  day — from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  eleven  and  twelve  at  night — by  Dr.  Ringer  and  Mr. 
Miller  ;  and  the  following  Table  gives  the  general  results — records 
of  the  pulse  and  respiration  being  also  given,  for  the  i>ur[)Ose  of 
comparison  with  the  temperature  and  with  each  other. 

During  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  disease  the  temj)erature 
was  uniformly  liifi^h,  the  dift'orence  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  being  only  1.6°  Fahr.  on  the  thirds  and  0.6^  Fahr.  on  the 
fourth  day.  The  fourth  day  was  the  most  febrile,  both  as  to  mean 
temperature  and  as  to  the  constancy  of  its  height.  The  fifth  day 
was  scarcely  less  febrile,  the  mean  temperature  being  only  0.2^  Fahr. 
below  the  fourth  day. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  however,  and  during  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  <M?/(from  four  to  twelve  p.m.,  9th  January), 
the  thermometer  decidedly  fell  slightly ;  then,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease  >  night  of  January  9),  it  made  a 
great  descent  from  104.2"^  to  101^  Fahr.;  and  after  this  time  it 
never  rose  above  101.4^.  During  the  whole  of  the  after-part  of  the 
sixth  day  and  the  first  part  of  the  seventh,  the  tenii)erature  contiimed 
to  fall,  and  at  11  a.m.,  January  11 — the  nineteenth  hour  of  the 
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seventh  day  of  the  disease — ^it  reached  98°  Fahr.  In  thirty-six 
hours  it  had  fallen  from  108.2^  to  98°,  or  no  less  than  five  decrees. 
Afterwards  it  oscillated  for  two  days  between  98°  and  98.8  ,  but 
never  rose  above  this  latter  point.  The  fever,  in  fact,  had  ended 
by  crisis  (a  sudden  and  rapid  defervescence),  which  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  strong  action  of  some  eliminating  organ,  such  as 
the  skin,  the  kidneys,  or  the  bowels;  and  in  the  case  recorded  by 
Dr.  Parkes  there  were  both  profuse  sweating  and  considerable 
urinary  excretion ;  but  whether  more  at  the  period  of  rapid  fall 
than  before  is  uncertain. 

TTie  pulse  ranged  from  120  to  100  during  the  first  three  days,  and 
then  fell  to  90,  80,  and  70.  On  companng  carefully  the  hourly 
variations  of  the  pulse  and  temperature,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  them,  so  that  either  simultaneously  or 
often  a  little  before  or  after,  a  fall  or  rise  in  the  thermometer 
occurred,  with  a  fall  or  rise  in  the  number  of  the  pulse.  2f  ot  un- 
frequently  the  alteration  in  the  pulse  occurred  before  the  change 
in  the  thermometer ;  and  sometimes  the  pulse  rose,  though  never 
greatly,  when  the  temperature  was  falling.  When  the  thermom- 
eter oscillated  and  finally  fell,  the  pulse  fell  at  the  same  time, 
and  very  uniformly.  The  respirations  averaged  38  in  the  minute 
during  the  first  four  days,  and  35  afterwanb.  They  did  not  fall 
nearly  so  much  as  the  temperature  and  the  pulse;  and  were  not 
nearly  so  good  an  indication  of  the  course  of  the  pyrexia.  As  the 
mean  of  tne  thermometer  was  not  above  104°,  as  the  mean  of  the 
pulse  was  not  120,  and  as  the  mean  of  the  respiration  was  not  40, 
the  case  must  be  considered  a  slieht  one,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Wunderlich — namely,  tliat  the  intensity  of  cases  of  pneu- 
monia is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  concurrence  of  these  phenomena,  so 
as  to  call  all  cases  slight  that  fall  below ^  and  all  cases  severe  that  are 
alove  those  averages  m  which  the  temperature  records  104°,  the  pulse 
more  than  120,  ayid  the  respirations  more  than  40  in  the  minute  during 
the  height  of  the  disease.  It  is  only  by  a  rigorous  application  of  some 
such  rule  to  the  cases  of  pneumonia  whicli  are  grouped  together  to 
furnish  statistical  data  as  a  guide  to  treatment,  that  anything  like 
trustworthy  results  can  ever  be  obtained.  Such  results  have  not 
yet  been  so  obtained;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  task 
will  be  accomplished  in  our  day. 

2.  The  Course  of  the  Local  Lung-Symptoyns, — When  the  patient 
was  admitted,  there  was  considerable  crepitation,  and  some  bron- 
chial respiration  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  The  hepatiza- 
tion increased,  and  was  considerable  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days, 
and  its  greatest  amount  was  either  at  the  ix?riod  of  the  defervescence 
or  was  subsequent  to  it — the  number  of  respirations  being  even 
greater  after  the  temj^erature  and  pulse  had  commenced  to  fall  than 
Before,  so  that  thev  appeared  rather  to  run  parallel  with  the  amount 
(yfthe  hepatization  thin  with  the  geyirral  fever.  The  sputa  were  most 
bloody  during  the  third  and  fourth  dai/s  of  the  disease — were  less 
florid  and  more  rusty  on  the  fifth  and  sixth — after  which  they  1)6- 
came  less  viscid  and  free  from  blood  or  htematine.  The  pain  in  the 
side  disappeared  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.     After  the  seventh  or 
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eighth  day  the  bronchial  respiration  began  to  lessen,  and  had  ceased 
bj  about  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  day.  Harsh  respiration, 
Bome  redux  crepitation,  and  a  little  sonorous  rSle  were  left  for  some 
days  more. 

8.  The  Condition  of  other  Organs. — ^Having  twice  had  rheumatic 
fever  (eleven  and  two  years  before  the  pneumonia),  the  heart  of  the 
patient  in  one  or  other  of  the  attacks  nad  been  slightly  damaged, 
and  he  had  slight  aortic  obstruction,  with  mitral  regurgitant  dis- 
ease, but  without  any  marked  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  heart's 
cavities.  There  was  supplementary  breathing  in  the  right  lung, 
and  about  the  angle  of  the  right  scapula  was  some  slight  suspicious 
bronchial  respiration,  as  if  some  consolidation  were  there ;  but  if 
so,  it  disappeared  early. 

The  liver  was  not  enlarged  nor  tender,  but  the  conjunctivse  were 
very  slightly  yellow ;  and  the  yellowness  disappeared  at  convales- 
cence.   There  was  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  dry,  furred  tongue. 

The  action  of  the  eliminating  organs  was  as  follows :  (a.J  The 
skin  acted  profusely  throughout,  both  before  and  at  the  period  of 
defervescence ;  (6.)  The  bowels  were  rather  confined,  but  the  mo- 
tions were  said  to  be  natural ;  (c.)  The  amount  of  excretion  from 
the  lungs  was  undetermined ;  (d.)  The  excretion  from  the  kidneys 
was  not  determined  till  during  the  ffth  and  sixth  days  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  last  day  of  the  intense  pyrexia.  On  this  day  there  was  a 
little  albumen  (one-sixth  of  the  height  of  the  urine  in  a  test  tube). 
There  were  no  chlorides,  and  on  the  following  day  the  albumen  had 
disappeared.  The  other  urinary  ingredients  were  not  determined ; 
but  there  were  copious  deposits  of  lithates  on  the^A,  sixth^  seventh^ 
eighth^  and  ninth  days  of  the  disease,  and  probably  afterwards,  of 
which  no  note  was  made.  On  part  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  day 
eight  grammes  of  chloride  of  sodium  were  taken  by  the  mouth,  and 
on  the  eighth^  ninths  and  tenth  days,  as  on  previous  days,  there  was 
no  chlorine  in  the  urine.  But  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease 
the  chlorine  beean  to  reappear,  was  in  some  quantity  on  the  four- 
teenth  day,  ana  on  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  days  of  the 
disease  it  was  so  abundant  as  to  yield  seventeen  to  twenty-two 
grammes.  The  urates  throughout  were  abundant,  but  their  exact 
amount  was  not  determined. 

The  records  of  this  case  of  pneumonia  have  been  thus  fully  given, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  serve  as  a  model  for  the  investigation  and 
recording  of  similar  cases.  Till  such  inquiries  are  fully  carried  out 
bv  many  observers,  working  independently  and  uniformly,  the  sta- 
tistics of  pneumonia  will  get  more  confused  than  they  now  are,  and 
will  therefore  become  even  of  still  less  value. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated  bj^  thoughtful  physicians 
that  the  so-called  physical  signs  are  inferior  in  value  to  those  af- 
forded by  accurate  observation  of  the  correlations  of  temperature, 
pulse,  condition  of  the  urine,  and  tendency  to  crisis ;  and  these  ol)- 
servations,  so  ably  and  clearly  recorded  bv  I)r.  Parkes,  are  in  unison 
with  mam'  similar  records  by  Wunderlich,  Metzger,  Barthez,  and 
others.  They  show  that  the  crisis  may  occur  on  any  day  of  the 
disease,  but  the  usual  dates  are  the  fourth^  or  sixth^  or  seventh  day. 
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The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  those  results : 

TABLE. 


Amount 

Urea  in 
grammes  in 
twenty-four 

hours. 

Chloride  of  ;One  Ulogrammel 

Data. 

Day  of  Diseass. 

Oonditlcm  of  Patient 

of  Urine  in 
cuK.  cunts, 
in  twenty- 

Sodium  in 

twenty-four 

hours  in 

of  bodyweifht 
•xcrstedta 
twenty-four 

four-hours 

grammea. 

boars  of  VTM, 

(6.) 

(a.) 

(«.) 

Ingrammsi 

Jan.  10. 

Part  of  sixth  and 
serenth  days. 

First  day   of  defor- 
▼escence,       temp, 
loaoo  Fahr. 

980 

85.56 
(n  1821 
grains). 

— 

LM» 

*•  11. 

Part  ofsevantb  and 
eighth. 

Tkmp.    08.flP     Fahr. 
Complete  deforves- 
cence. 

" 

«•  12. 

Part  of  eighth  and 
ninth. 

Complete     deferves- 
cence.   Absorption 
ofezndatlon. 

865 

87.38(6.) 
(«  i:J49 
grains). 

• 

1J7S 

•*  18. 

Part  of  ninth  and 
tenth. 

do. 

865 

87  38 
(»  1340 
grains). 

~ 

un 

»•  14. 

Part  of  tenth  and 
eleventh. 

do. 

Some 

amount 

unknown. 

0.040  grms. 

inlOcc 

«  17. 

Part  of  thirteenth 

Complete     couTales- 

1800 

85.1 

5.2 

<U61 

and  fourteenth. 

cenoe.    Exudation 
gone. 

(-542 
grains). 

(-80 
grains). 

"  24. 

Part  of  twentieth 
and  twenty  first 

do. 

12^7 

8U.2 
(»466 
grains). 

17.18 

(-265 
grains). 

0474 

«•  25. 

Part    of    twenty- 
first  and  twenty- 
second. 

do. 

1760 

44.0 
(«670 
grains). 

21.05 

(-339 
grains). 

0.691 

"  27. 

Part    of    twenty- 
third  and  twen- 
ty-fourth. 

do. 

1010 

40.1 
(-610 
grains). 

14.82 

(-221 
grains). 

0.680 

Mean  ex 

crntion  of  urea  hy  one  kilogramme  of  Ix 

Mly-weight  c 

m  the  seren 

th,  ninth, 

and 

tenth  days  during  reeolntion, 

•                e               • 

•              • 

1              •              • 

1J6S 

Ditto 
fburl 

ditto         during  the  fourteenth,  twent, 
th  dayii'  oomplet«  ooovaleseenoe,  . 

^-first,  tw^nt 

y-Mcond.  an 

d  twenty- 

0.586 

Mean  pb 

yslological  excretion  in  men  acMl  twentr- 

two,  . 

0.500 

(a.)  The  area  and  chloride  of  sodium  were  determined  aeoordioK  to  the  method  of  Liebig,  by  Dr. 
excellent  Clinical  Clerk,  Mr.  Smith.    The  chloride  of  sodium  jras  not  got  rid  of  before  testing  for 
the  usual  carrection  was  mtide.    The  amounts  are  glTeo  both  in  grammes  and  grains. 

(6.)  The  urine  of  two  days  added  together,  and  the  total  halved. 


but 


The  Urine  in  Pneumonia^  [ — is  generally,  of  a  deep  yellow-red 
hue,  flame-color.]  (1.)  The  amount  of  xcater  is  lessenea  by  a  third 
or  a  half  (600  to  800  c.  c).  This  is  most  marked  during  the  early 
days,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  retention  of  water  in  the  febrile  body. 
During  the  stage  of  resolution  the  amount  of  water  increases.  (2.) 
The  urea  is  greatly  increased  during  the  height  of  the  disease — an 
increase  not  due  to  any  other  cause  than  the  metaniori>ho6is  of 
tissue  during  the  pyrexia ;  and  in  equal  periods  of  time  it  is  more 
abundant  during  the  day  than  during  the  night ;  and  is  in  larger 

?[uantity  before  tnan  during  resolution.  Dr.  Parkes,  however,  has 
bund  it  to  be  very  great  auring  resolution ;  and  the  general  fact 
must  be  admitted  that  the  greatest  amount  of  urea  coincuies  icith  the 
highest  temperature^  and  that  it  arises  from  general  increased  metamtw- 
phosis,  (3.)  The  specific  gravitg  is  high  (1025-1035)  partly  from  de- 
ficiency of  water,  and  partly  from  excess  of  urea ;  and  as  the 
chloride  of  sodium  is  absent,  the  si)eeific  gravity  measures  pretty 
accurately  the  amount  of  urea.   (4.)  The  uric  acid  is  increasea,  and 
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its  free  excretion  is  a  favorable  sign.  (5.)  The  urine-pigment  is  in- 
creased two  or  threefold,  or  altered  ;  and  it  tints  the  urates,  when 
they  fall,  brown,  red,  or  carmine.  (6.)  77ie  chloride  of  sodium  is 
diminished,  or  is  entirely  absent  during  the  existence  of  the  fever 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  lung-lesion — i.  e.y  during  the  early  period, 
or  at  the  commencement  of  hepatization.  Even  when  riven  bv 
the  mouth  at  this  period,  it  will  not  pass  off  as  in  healtn,  but  is 
retained,  and  will  not  appear  in  the  urine  (in  Dr.  Parkes'  case,  for 
more  than  forty-eight  hours).  It  reappears  during,  or  rather 
after  resolution,  but  it  does  not  always  reappear  directly  resolu- 
tion commences.  It  may  still  be  retained  for  some  days — as  many 
as  eight  or  ten — after  which  it  is  poured  out  in  such  quantities 
as  sometimes  to  raise  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine.  This  es- 
pecially occurs  in  cases  where  there  is  little  expectoration  and  no 
purging,  although  the  water  of  the  urine  is  increasing  and  the 
urea  is  diminishing.  Fifteen  to  twenty-five  grammes  may  be  thus 
passed  in  the  urine  during  twenty-four  hoars ;  and  the  period  of 
its  increase  is  some  time  after  the  excretion  of  urea  has  reached 
its  acme,  and  is  declining.  There  is  thus  ample  evidence  that  the 
chlorine  has  been  retained,  and  not  excreted  in  excess  through  the 
skin ;  and  even  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  to  the  patient,  no 
chlorine  appears  in  the  urine ;  and  Beale's  observations  prove  that 
the  lunff  exudation  is  very  rich  in  chlorides,  which  are  often  largely 
excreted  in  the  sputa.  The  retention  of  the  chlorideis  thus  seems 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  the  lung-lesion 
or  exudation ;  and  their  excretion  is  increased  during  the  absorp- 
tion and  disappearance  of  the  exudation. 

[Redtenbacher,  Wachsmuth,  Neubauer,  J.  H.  Bennett,  and  others, 
have  within  a  few  years  called  attention  to  the  diminution  or  absence  of 
the  chlorides  in  the  urine  during  the  course  of  acute  pneumonia,  and 
their  reappearance  at  the  period  of  defervescence,  and  claimed  that  both 
the  treatment  and  prognosis  might  be  influenced  by  the  amount  present. 
Observation  shows,  however,  that  the  fact  is  not  constant,  and  is  of  little 
clinical  significance ;  and  that  in  other  diseases  the  same  variation  in  the 
amount  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  is  noticed.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
Bodium  in  the  urine  is  probably  more  intimately  related  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  food  taken,  than  to  the  several  stages  of  the  disorder.  In 
three  cases  of  pneumonia  in  old  persons,  two  of  which  ended  fatally, 
Bergeron  found  the  chlorides  present  in  the  urine.  In  a  case  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  an  adult,  which  had  lasted  already  sixteen  days,  and  where 
all^signs  of  lung-solidification  had  ceased,  but  some  pleural  efi\ision  re- 
mained, the  same  careful  obser\xr  could  obtain  no  chloride  of  sodium  in 
the  urine ;  on  the  twenty-first  day  there  was  a  slight  precipitate ;  on  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  days  there  was  no  trace  of  it ;  on  the 
twenty-fifth  and  following  days,  it  reappeared  and  was  abundant.'*'     In 


*  [On  an  analysis  of  incinerated  portions  of  lung  in  the  second  and  third  stages  of 
pneumonia,  Dr.  Berecron  obtained  in  810  grains  (20  grammes)  of  lung-tissue  by 
weight  a  mean  of  aoout  |th  of  a  grain  (4  centigrammes)  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
In  a  pneumonic  lung  weighing  about  87  oz.  (1160  grammes),  about  22}  oz.  (700 
gnmroes)  more  than  the  sound  lung  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  total  quantity  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  abstracted  from  the  blood  was  about  21  gr.  (1  gr.  40).  j 
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two  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  an  analysis  of  the  nrine  by  J.  Moss  gave 
the  following  amounts  of  chloride  of  sodium : 

-     f  Paroxysm,    ...    6.6  grammes.*   «  /  Paroxyam,    ...     0.8  £^mme». 
^-   \  Apyrexia,      ...    6.4         "  ^\  \  Apyrexia,     ...     7.6         *' 

In  two  successive  paroxysms  of  tertian  ague,  Ranke  found  the  amount 
of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  urine  to  be : 


,    /  Apyrexia, 
•  \  Paroxysm,  . 


0.44  grammes,    n  /  Apyrexia,     .    . 
4.18         "  \  Paroxysm,    .     . 


1.29  grammes. 
8.10        " 


In  a  case  of  acute  pneumonia,  Wachsmuth  analyzed  the  urine  and  as- 
certained the  daily  amount  of  urea  and  chloride  of  sodium  present.  Con- 
valescence began  on  the  twelfth  day;  up  to  that  time  the  diet  was  rigid: 


D*J. 

UrMu 

Cblorid«of8< 

2             ... 

13.89t 

5.88  gram 

8 

86.28 

8.79        " 

4 

22.08 

4.18        " 

5 

81.27 

0.47        " 

6 

17.86 

0.62        " 

7 

82.87 

0.88        *« 

8 

28.72 

0.88        " 

9 

20.15 

' 

10 

15.67 

•  traces* 

11 

18.95 

12-14  {Convalescence. 

)  12.51     ' 

2.69        " 

(Food.) 

15-16 

» 

•                • 

26.70 

• 

•                • 

18.78        " 

] 


(7.)  The  sulphuric  acid  is  also  increased  by  about  a  third.  (8.) 
The  phosphoric  acid  and  the  free  acidity  are  lessened. 

Abnormal  products  abound  in  the  urine.  They  are  chiefly  as 
follows:  (1.)  Bile-acids ;  (2.)  Bile-pignient,  with  or  without  jaun- 
dice; (3.)  Albumen  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The 
period  of  its  occurrence  is  variable ;  but  both  Weller  and  Parkes 
agree  that  it  is  most  common  at  the  commencement  of  and  before 
resolution — i.  e.,  at  the  height  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  some  of  the  absorbed  exudation  is  got  rid  of  in  this 
way  (J.  W.  Begbie)  ;  but  in  the  cases  observed  by  Pr.  Parkes,  the 
albumen  in  the  urine  always  appeared  he/ore  resolution,  when  the 
lungs  were  yet  commencing  to  be  consolidated ;  and  in  one  case 
there  were,  at  intervals  of  Irom  six  to  eight  weeks,  three  recurrent 
attacks  of  acute  pneumonic  consolidation,  aftecting  different  parts 
of  the  two  lungs,  and  at  the  height  of  each  attack  albuminuria 
occurred ;  while  in  the  intervals,  and  subsequently,  the  urine  was 
quite  free.  Dr.  Parkes,  therefore,  does  not  ascribe  the  api>earance 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  pneumonia  to  the  absorbed  exu- 
dation passing  out  by  the  urine  in  this  form,  but  to  the  implica- 
tion of  the  kidneys  in  the  general  congestion  and  exudation,  the 
most  marked  local  seat  of  which  was  in  the  lungs. 


♦  [Average  amount  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  in  health,  about  11.5  graromet 
ssl77  grains.] 

f  [Mean  daily  amount  excreted  in  heahh,  by  adult  males  between  20  and  40  years, 
about  88.18  grammes,sB512.4  grains.] 
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Of  five  cases  in  which  albuminuria  occurred  during  the  height 
of  the  disease,  no  fewer  than  three  died ;  while  among  seven  non- 
albuminous  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Parkes,  only  one  died.  While 
the  mortality  of  all  the  cases  recorded  by  him  was  four  in  thirteen^ 
or  80.7  per  cent^  that  of  the  cases  with  albuminous  urine  was  60 
per  cent^  and  with  non-albuminous  urine  it  was  14  per  cent ;  "  there- 
fore albuminuria  occurring  before  resolution  appears  to  be  an  unfavoro/- 
ble  sign  ;  and  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  albuminuria,"  contin- 
ues l)r.  Parkes,  "  in  sthenic  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing facts  in  its  clinical  history.  In  no  disease  seen  in  this  country, 
except,  perhaps,  in  mojculated  typhus^  is  albuminuria  so  common  as 
in  pneumonia.  Bronchitis  of  the  large  tubes,  chronic  phthisis,  and 
emphysema  present  a  most  marked  contrast  to  pneumonia  in  this 
respect."  It  is  not  invariably  connected  with  extent  of  local  disease: 
cases  of  enormous  consolidation,  and  with  great  dyspnoea,  have  not 
necessarily  albuminous  urine.  [Bergeron  found  albuminuria  verv 
rare  in  pneumonia  of  old  persons,  even  when  of  the  severest  kind. 
In  the  two  cases  he  met  with  it,  there  was  nephritis.] 

In  some  cases,  instead  of  being  increased,  the  urinary  solids  are 
lessened,  even  in  intensely  febrfle  cases,  with  a  heightened  tem- 
perature of  five  or  six  degrees.  Such  is  a  result  of  retention,  and 
not  of  diminished  excretion  (see  vol.  i,  p.  75,  et  seq.) ;  and  in  such 
cases  some  one  or  other  of  the  following  events  happen :  (1.)  At  a 
later  period  of  the  disease  a  lar^e  amount  of  some  ingredient  may 
be  poured  out  by  the  urine,  although  the  febrile  symptoms  have 
almost  or  entirely  gone — e.g.j  uric  acid — ^the  crisis  by  the  urine  of 
the  older  physicians ;  (2.)  Towards  convalescence  spontaneous  diar- 
rhoea may  come  on ;  (3.)  The  recoveries  are  not  so  rapid  as  in  cases 
in  which  the  urinary  excretion  is  large.  The  amount  of  the  urine, 
indeed,  is  a  good  guide  for  prognosis.  As  in  typhoid  fever  and  other 
acute  affections,  it  is  probable  that  the  products  of  metamorphosis 
are  retained,  and  poison  the  blood. 

Daring  convalescence  the  urine  generally  augments  considerably 
in  amount,  and  (cases  of  previous  retention  of  excreta  being  ex- 
cluded) the  urea^  the  uric  and  sulphuric  acids  diminish  for  a  short 
period  below  their  healthy  range ;  the  chloride  of  sodium  increases, 
and  an  extraordinary  amount  is  sometimes  passed ;  but  if  the 
quantity  eot  rid  of  oy  sputa  or  by  diarrhoea  nas  been  large,  the 
amount  ox  chloride  of  sodium  excreted  by  the  urine  will  be  propor- 
tionally less  (Parkes  On  the  Urine^  pp.  270-279). 

Decrease  of  temperature,  as  a  rule,  precedes  the  falling  of  the 
pulse,  and,  on  an  average,  the  fourth  day  is  the  day  of  maximum 
elevation  in  uncomplicated  cases ;  the  decline,  beginning  on  the 
following  day,  becoming  rapid,  and  attended  witii  various  well- 
marked  critical  phenomena  on  the  seventh  day  ;  while  the  minimum 
is  reached  about  the  ninth  day.  In  typical  cases,  throughout  the 
attack,  the  temperature  rises  all  day  towards  evening,  and  falls 
during  the  night  towards  the  morning. 

If  a  fresh  lung-lesion  or  exudation  commences,  a  reaccession  of 
temperature  will  indicate  its  occurrence ;  but  in  all  pure  and  simple 
cases  the  defervescence  is  a  precipitate  one,  the  temperature  falling, 
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in  the  course  of  from  twelve  to  thirty^x  hourSj  as  much  as  7®  Fah- 
renheit, or  more  degrees.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  decrease 
during  the  first  night  of  defervescence  is  very  considerable,  small 
during  the  succeeding  day,  but  again  considerable  during  the  fol- 
lowing night  (Wundbrlich).  If  a  diagram  of  the  temperature  in 
a  case  of  pneumonia  be  projected  upon  paper  by  the  student,  as  was 
done  with  several  of  the  febrile  diseases  in  vol.  i  ( some  of  which  it 
resembles,  such  as  measles)^  he  may  perhaps  better  appreciate  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  regarding  temperature  in  this 
disease. 

[The  thermoscopic  cycle  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  with  natural  evolution, 
has  three  periods:  (1.)  Ascension.  (2.)  Stasis,  or  development.  (3.) 
Decline.  The  first  period  is  distiBguished  by  the  rapid  and  nearly  con- 
tinuous rise  of  the  body-heat ;  there  is,  during  this  period,  as  in  all  febrile 
disorders,  a  slight  fall  in  the  morning  temperature ;  but,  while  the  ther- 
mometer marks  some  tenths  of  a  degree  less  than  it  did  on  the  previous 
evening,  it  shows  a  considerable  rise  from  the  temperature  of  the  previous 
morning.  The  line  of  ascension  rarely  goes  beyond  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  for,  generally  at  that  time,  and  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
initial  chill,  the  maximum  temperature  is  reached.  During  the  period 
of  development,  it  stays  about  the  same,  offenng,  however,  some  interest- 
ing oscillations.  The  type  of  the  fever  in  pneumonia  is  not  continuous. 
Thomas  (of  Leipsic)  who  has  particularly  investigated  this  point  in  the 
clinical  history  of  the  disorder,  makes  out  four  forms  of  the  accompany- 
ing fever:  (I.)  Sub-continuous,  the  daily  thermometric  variations  being 
expressed  by  two-  or  three-tenths  of  a  degree ;  this  is  the  least  frequent 
type,  and  rarely,  when  present,  lasts  longer  than  one  or  two  days.  (2.) 
Sub-remitting,  in  which  a  fall  of  from  one-half  to  one  degree  marks  the 
remissions ;  this  is  the  most  common  variety.  (3.)  Remitting  type,  where 
the  oscillations  of  the  temperature  exceed  1.5°  ;  and  (4),  in  rare  cases, 
where  the  type  of  the  fever  is  intermittent. 

A  few  trustworthy  observers  have  been  enabled  to  note  the  body-heat 
almost  at  the  outset  of  the  seizure.  In  a  patient,  where  it  was  recorded 
four  hours  after  the  initial  chill,  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  marked 
102.5°  Fahrenheit,  and,  eight  hours  later,  that  is,  twelve  hours  after  in- 
vasion, it  rose  to  104°  (Ziemssen).  Thomas  (of  Leipsic)  found,  nine 
hours  after  the  onset,  the  temperature  104.8°  Fahrenheit ;  in  another 
case,  twenty-three  hours  after  the  chill,  105° ;  in  a  third,  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  106°  ;  and  in  eight  other  cases,  where  the  body-heat 
was  taken  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  it  ranged  from  102.2°  to 
104.4°  Fahrenheit.  In  a  case  examined  by  the  late  Dr.  Waters  on  the 
first  day,  the  thermometer  rose  to  102.8°.  In  double  pneumonia,  the 
thermometric  curve  does  not  rise  higher  than  when  one  lung  only  is  af- 
fected. 
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RANGE  OF  TEMPERATURE  IN  A  CASE  OF  PNEUMONIA  OCCURRING  IN  A  MAN 
THIRTT-EIGHT  TEARS  OP  AGE,  DATING  PROM  THE  FIRST  EVENING  OF 
THE  ATTACK.  THE  RECORD  INDICATES  MORNING  (M.)  AND  EVENING  (E  ) 
OBSERVATIONS  CWanderlioh). 

Dtgi.  \it  day  Id  day  Zd  day  Uh  day  5th  day  6ih  day  7th  day  Sth  day 
Fahr.  m.      b.  m.      a.  m.      s.  m.      a.  m.      e.  m.      s.  m.    a.  m.      a. 
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LINE  OF  NORMAL  TEMPERATURE  98<'  FAHR. 

[IU&2e  showing  Corrdalion  of  Temperature  and  Pulse  in  Pneumonia  (Waters). 


Day. 

Temp. 

Poise. 

l8t,  .     . 
2d,  .     . 
3d,  .     . 
4th, .    . 
6th, .     . 
6th, .     . 
7th, .     . 
8th, .     . 
9th, .    . 

102.80 

102.30 

103.60 

1040 

1030 

102.80 

100 

99 

N. 

123 
120 
122 
126 
122 
122 
114 
94 
78 

Bergeron  has  carefully  observed  the  body  temperature  in  the  pneu- 
monia of  the  aged.'*'  He  found  the  thermometer  to  rise  rapidly  and  ab- 
ruptly to  102°,  103°,  and  104°  Fahrenheit,  and  then  fall  to  102.10°,  102°, 
101°,  and  even  to  99° ;  it  then  rises  from  one-half  to  one  degree,  where 
it  remains  for  some  days,  until  the  period  of  defervescence,  when  it  sud- 
denly falls  several  degrees.  In  cases  terminating  fatally,  the  thermome- 
ter oscillates  between  104°  and  102°,  never  falling  below  this,  and  in 
some  cases  immediately  before  death,  reaches  105°.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  morning  and  evening  temperature  was  noted ;  generally,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  prognostic  sign,  the  evening  temperature 
is  higher  by  from  two-fiilhs  to  three-fifths  of  a  degree,  than  that  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  may  exceed  it  one  degree.  In  very  severe  cases,  the  tempera- 
ture is  occasionally  the  same,  morning  and  evening,  or  it  may  be  higher 
in  the  morning  by  a  degree  or  more.  The  following  table  from  Bergeron 
gives  the  temperature  in  a  fatal  case  of  pneumonia  in  an  aged  female. 


*  TReeherche$  aur  la  Pneumonie  des  VieiUards  (Pneumonie  Lobaire  Aigue),  par  le 
Dr.  Georges  Bergeron,  Paris,  1866.] 
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DAT. 

Morning. 

BTening. 

February  25,     . 

26,     . 

"          27,     . 

"          28,     . 
''          29,     . 

104.2 
103 
102.7 
104.8 

104.2 
104.6 
104.8 
104.1 
Died. 

In  studying  the  thermometric  phenomena  of  disease,  the  surest  results 
will  be  obtained  by  taking  the  body-temperature  in  the  rectum,  when 
practicable,  instead  of  in  the  axilla.  There  ns  constantly  between  the 
temperature  of  the  rectum  and  that  of  the  axilla,  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  person,  a  difference  of  never  less  than  one  degree,  and  often 
of  two  or  three  degrees,  and  sometimes  more.  The  mercury  attains  its 
status  with  the  thermometer  in  the  rectum  in  two  or  three  minutes,  whilst 
in  the  axilla  it  often  continues  to  oscillate  during  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
When  taken  in  the  axilla,  it  should  always  remain  twenty  minutes  in 
situ.  The  same  instrument  should  be  used  throughout  in  the  observa- 
tion of  a  case. 

Reliable  thermometers,  of  proper  form  and  gradation,  are  manuiko- 
tured  by  Mr.  J.  Ronchetti,  92  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  Messrs.  Otto 
&  Rynders,  64  Chatham  Street,  New  York,  import  and  have  for  sale  Dr. 
Aitken^s  thermometers,  made  by  Casella,  of  London.] 

The  natural  history  of  pneumonia  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  attempt  to  expound  the  causes  of  this  tendency  to  a  spon- 
taneous favorable  termination  of  uncomplicated  cases,  and  tneir 
determinate  duration.  This  cannot  be  oetter  expressed  than  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Tarkes.  First  of  all,  he  considers  the  following 
question : 

''  What  is  the  exact  connection  between  the  lung-symptoms  and  the 
general  p3'rexia  ?  The  course  of  the  two  is  certainly  not  exactly  parallel. 
The  complete  consolidation  seems  to  be  posterior,  in  point  of  time,  to  the 
height  of  the  pyrexia.  It  has  even  been  supposed  by  Wunderlich  that 
the  exudation  into  the  lungs  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  pyrexia — that 
is  to  say,  that  the  defervescence  commences  when  the  lungs  become  com- 
pletely hepatized.  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  rigorously  on 
this  point.  If  it  could  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  it  would  certainly 
imply  that  the  exudation  into  the  air-cells  relieved  or  cured  the  fever-1 
in  other  words,  that  the  lung-disease  is  not  a  primary,  but  a  secondary 
condition,  and  that  it  succeeds  to  and  brings  to  an  end,  by  purifying  the 
blood,  a  condition  of  general  pyrexia,  arising  from  blood  disease.  With- 
out believing  that  this  relation  is  quite  determined  (if  it  were  determined, 
the  case  would  be  settled),  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fever  ends  spon- 
taneously, or  very  greatly  lessens  at  the  time  when  the  inflammation  of 
the  lung  is  very  great. 

"  There  are  at  present  two  views  more  or  less  clearly  defined  which  aim 
at  explaining  these  phenomena,  and  which  may  be  thus  expressed — 

"  1.  According  to  the  first  of  these,  there  is  a  blood  disease  of  some 
sort,  of  a  nature  not  thoroughly  known,  but  which  consists,  in  part,  in 
an  augmentation  of  the  fibrine,  as  in  acute  rheumatism.  Increasing  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  giving  rise  to  the  slight  malaise  which  precedes 
all  cases  of  pneumonia,  it  is  at  last  brought  to  a  head  by  some  exposure, 
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by  a  dietetic  error,  or,  by  reaching  a  point  at  which  the  functions  of  the 
blood  are  seriously  interfered  with.  Then  ensues  high  general  fever, 
from  implication  of  the  nervous  system,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
organ  or  other  is,  on  account  of  special  affinity  for  the  morbid  blood,  or 
from  previous  damage  to  its  structure,  speciaUy  irritated.  In  pneumonia 
the  lung  is  the  seat  of  election,  and  there  is  rapid  hypersemia  and  transu- 
dation of  fluid  into  the  air-cells.  By  this  transudation  the  morbid  blood 
is  purified.  The  process  is  analogous  to  that  of  gout,  in  which  a  diseased 
blood  gives  rise  to  a  local  disease  by  the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in 
and  about  Joints.  When  the  localization  and  consequent  purification  is 
finished,  then  the  fever  ends.  There  remains  the  lung-exudation,  which 
gradually  softens  down,  is  partly  expectorated,  partly  absorbed ;  and,  in 
the  process  of  absorption,  it  may  produce  again  secondary  contamination 
of  the  blood,  and  certain  affections  of  other  organs^  which  constitute 
those  secondary  affections  which  sometimes  complicate  the  after-course  of 
pneumonia. 

"  The  weak  points  in  this  hypothesis  are  the  want  of  definite  indications 
of  the  blood  disease,  and  of  its  mode  of  production.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence on  these  points,  but  it  is  certainly  not  very  great. 

^^  Its  strong  points  are  the  explanation  it  gives  of  the  previous  malaise ; 
of  the  sudden  outburst  of  fever,  when  the  diseased  blood  implicates  at 
last  the  nervous  system ;  of  the  singular  and  rapid  termination  of  the 
pyrexia  at  a  time  when  the  lung-lesion  is  yet  intense ;  and  of  the  enor- 
mous elimination  of  urea  during  the  very  first  days  before  the  lung-exu- 
dation has  softened  down. 

"  2.  The  second  hypothesis  is  the  exact  contrary  of  the  former.  The 
lung-affection  is  supposed  to  be  the  primary  lesion :  it  is  a  local  infiam- 
mation  produced  by  the  (still  obscure)  causes  of  local  infiammation,  run- 
ning the  ordinary  course  of  such  infiammations,  and  giving  rise  to  violent' 
symptomatic  pyrexia.  The  undoubted  increase  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  is 
supposed  to  be  not  primary  but  secondary,  to  be  caused  by  and  to  aug- 
ment with  the  infiammation,  and  to  be  at  its  height  with  it.  Virchow  has 
stated  that  this  fibrine  is  nothing  more  than  the  albuminous  substance  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lymphatics  of  the  infiamed  and  hepatized  lung,  and  poured 
into  the  blood.  The  fever  is  believed  to  be  entirely  symptomatic  of  the 
local  disease,  and  to  be  commensurate  with  its  intensity  and  extent.  The 
arguments  for  this  view  seem  to  be,  that  the  lung-symptoms  are  remark- 
ably early  in  manifestation,  though  they  may  not  be  very  intense.  Pain 
in*  the  side  arid  cough  are  very  soon  present,  and  sometimes  occur  even 
before  the  shivering  and  headache.  The  p3rrexia,  although  great  in  the 
early  days,  is  perhaps  not  greater  than  might  have  been  produced  by  the 
condition  of  the  lung ;  and  as  to  the  termination  of  the  fever,  this  may 
be  supposed  to  ocqur  because  the  really  true  febrile  stage  of  pneumonia 
is  not  the  period  of  complete  exudation,  but  the  preceding  period  of  in- 
tense hyperaemia.  To  say  that  the  pyrexia  is  gone,  when  the  lung-lesion 
is  yet  most  intense,  may  be  an  incorrect  expression  of  the  fact ;  the  con- 
solidation may  ix>ssibly,  indeed,  be  most  intense,  but  this  may  be  merely 
the  natural  termination  of  that  enormous  hyperaemia  and  blockage  of 
vessels  from  local  changes  of  nutrition,  which  is  in  reality  the  essential 
disease. 

"  The  difference  between  these  two  hypotheses  would  be  this :  the  fever 
ends  spontaneously,  first,  because  the  blood  is  purified,  or^  secondly,  be- 
cause the  local  disease  ends  spontaneously — t.  e.,  the  active  febrile-making 
local  disease.  This  last  assumption,  however,  is  xleeidedly  a  very  bokl 
and  hazardous  one. 

^^  Between  these  two  views  it  is  not  very  easy,  nor  perhaps  is  it  dcsir- 
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able,  yet  to  choose,  for  the  blood  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined. 
The  only  blood  disease  which  has  yet  been  indicated  by  the  supporters 
of  the  first  view,  as  anterior  to  pneumonia,  is  hyperinosis  (excess  of  fib- 
rine)  ;  and  as  hyperinosis  occurs  in  acute  rheumatism  without  pneumonia, 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  some  other  cause,  either  in  the  blood  or 
in  the  local  structure  of  the  lung,  which  locates  the  disease  in  that  part 

^^  That  hyperinosis  is  really  anterior  in  pneumonia  as  in  rheumatism, 
must,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  Yirchow,  be  considered  likely,  from  the 
experiments,  among  others,  of  Professor  Naumann,  of  Bonn :  that  it  is 
not  the  only  condition  in  either  of  these  cases  will  be  generally  admitted. 
But  what  other  blood  afiection  is  there  ?  None  has  yet  been  indicated, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  the  acute  sthenic  pneumonia  of  young  persons  with- 
out gouty  or  renal  disease.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  have  been 
trying  to  collect  evidence  for  some  years,  but  at  present  without  sufl^cient 
success.  It  is  well  known  how  frequently  the  liver  is  affected  in  pneumo- 
nia, so  that  some  amount  of  jaundice  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  some- 
times bile-pigment  appears  in  the  pneumonic  sputa.  I  have  also  found 
in  some  cases  evidence  of  liver  afiection  for  some  time  before  the  lung- 
disease,  especially  the  so-called  torpor  with  deficient  biliary  flow. 

^^  Is  there,  then,  any  condition  of  the  liver  which  adds  something  to 
the  blood  which  ought  not  to  be  there  ?  Taurin  has  been  found  in  the 
healthy  tissue  of  the  lung ;  but  in  the  hepatized  lung  it  seems,  fh)m  Yer- 
deiPs  observations  on  his  pneumic  acid  (taurin),  to  be  in  excess.  Is  it 
some  compound  of  this  sort  which,  in  combination  with  the  hyperinosis, 
determines  the  localization  of  the  blood  disease,  or  produces  by  its  irrita- 
tion the  inflammation  of  the  lung  ?  I  know  no  facts  whatever  which  can 
lead  to  a  decision ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  competent  person  will 
soon  undertake  a  more  complete  analysis  of  blood  in  the  very  first  days 
of  pneumonia  than  has  yet  been  made. 

^^  But,  whatever  be  the  facts  as  to  the  order  of  things  in  pneumonia, 
whether  the  lung  afiection  is  a  mere  localization  of  the  blood  disease,  or 
whether  the  undoubted  blood  disease  of  the  developed  stage  is  merely 
produced  by  absorption  from  the  inflamed  lung,  it  is  certain  that  the 
usual  course  of  pneumonia  is  such  as  we  witnessed  in  this  untreated  case, 
viz., — (1.)  There  is  an  early  period  of  intense  fever,  ceasing,  if  no  com- 
plication be  present,  of  itself,  at  a  tolerably  determinate  time ;  (2.)  There 
is  a  later  period  of  lung  hepatization,  which  soflens  down  during  a  period 
of  moderate  fever,  and  is  expectorated  or  absorbed.  There  are  therefore 
two  periods  in  pneumonia,  and  both  have  their  dangers.  The  intense 
early  fever  may  kill  by  its  intensity ;  the  exudation  may  kill,  subsequently, 
by  apna'a,  or  may  contaminate  the  blood  during  softening  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  lead  to  renewal  or  increase  of  the  fever  and  inflammation  of 
other  parts,  or  to  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  or  great  vessels, 
^ach  period  has  its  own  dangers,  and  must  have  its  own  treatment." 

Morbid  Anatomy Following  Andral  and  Laeiinec,  all  subsequent 

writers  on  pneumonia  are  persuaded  that  a  knowledge  of  the  anatom- 
ical characters  of  the  lung  in  this  disease  is  essential  to  a  perfect 
appreciation  of  the  symptoms,  physical  siijns,  prognosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  Hoth  in  the  acute  ancl  chronio  forms  of  diffuse 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  the  vesicular  pulmonary 
tissue  is  more  loaded  with  dark  venous  blood  than  usual,  and  its 
texture  is  more  easily  broken  down  than  in  health ;  air,  however, 
still  penetrates  the  air-<'e]l8,  and  consequently  the  lung  still  crepi- 
tates, swims  in  water,  and,  if  washed,  the  color  is  nearly  restored, 
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but  it  is  doughy,  pits  on  pressure,  and  is  red  or  livid,  and  heavier 
than  the  normal  lung. 

This  is  the  first  staff e  of  pneumonia — namely^  that  of  simple  engorge- 
ment. This  8tat«  of  inflammation  may  terminate  by  resolution,  or 
it  may  pass  to  more  complicated  and  dangerous  lesions.  Dr.  Stokes 
is  of  opinion,  however,  that  a  stage  of  irritation  has  previously  ex- 
isted, so  that  the  first  sta^e  described  by  Laennec  would  be  the 
second  described  by  Dr.  StoKcs,  who  has  repeatedly  seen  a  condition 
of  the  lung,  regarded  by  him  as  the  first  or  earliest  stage  of  pneu- 
monia, in  which  the  lung-tissue  is  drier  than  usual,  and  of  a  bright 
vermilion  color  from  intense  arterial  injection ;  but  there  is  no  en- 
gorgement ( On  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  310).  Skoda  and  Fuller  are 
opposed  to  this  conjectural  view. 

W  hen  effusion  of  serum  succeeds,  the  lung  is  in  the  same  gorged 
stage,  but  in  addition  it  is  loaded  with  watery  fluid,  so  that  on 
cutting  into  it  the  serous  fluid  mixed  with  blood  streams  from  it  as 
from  a  sponge.  When  its  action  is  listened  to  during  life,  a  lung 
in  this  condition  no  longer  crepitates,  and  its  bulk  is  enlarged  ;  for 
it  may  be  seen  after  death  to  have  taken  the  impression  of  the  ribs, 
and  it  does  not  collapse  when  the  chest  is  opened.  The  lung  is  now 
technically  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  red  hepatization^  or,  as  Andral 
has  termed  it,  red  softening  ;  for,  although  firm,  its  texture  ha^  lost 
its  natural  toughness,  cohesion,  and  resistant  power. 

This  is  the  so-called  second  staae  of  pneumonia.  The  diseased  part 
readily  breaks  up  by  a  thrust  of  the  finger  into  its  substance.  This 
state  nas  many  aegrees,  the  air-cells  being  either  wholly  or  partially 
impermeable.  In  some  instances  the  productive  eftects  of  inflam- 
mation (commonly  called  exudation^  are  very  large  in  quantity, 
mixed  with  blood,  and  the  more  fluid  portion  can  be  readily  sepa- 
rated, or,  as  it  were,  pressed  out  of  the  lung.  In  the  other  extreme 
of  this  form  of  inflammation  the  exudation  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  lung,  which  then  becomes  so  solid  that,  if  cut,  it  represents 
with  much  accuracy  a  portion  of  the  liver  or  spleen.  In  this  state 
it  contains  at  the  diseased  part  little  or  no  air,  does  not  crepitate 
nor  float  in  water ;  it  cannot  be  injected,  is  of  a  deep  venous  color, 
while  its  texture  is  easily  broken  down  and  penetrated  by  the  finger. 
The  lung  is  still  enlarged  or  swollen,  and  does  not  collajise  when  the 
chest  is  opened.  It  varies  in  color  from  a  reddish  brown  or  deep  dull  red 
to  a  violet  hue,  and  is  generally  darker  in  the  aged  than  in  the  adult. 

[In  18  pneumonic  lungs  examined  by  Dr.  R.  Cresson  Stiles  there  was 
an  average  excess  of  2  lbs.  over  the  weight  of  the  opposite  sound  lung; 
4  weighed  between  35  oz.  and  2  lbs ;  4  between  2  and  3  lbs. ;  4  between 
3  and  4  lbs. ;  5  between  4  and  5  lbs. ;  and  1  weighed  5  lbs.  and  1 1  oz., 
the  weight  of  the  opposite  sound  lung  being  1  lb.  8  oz. — the  weight  of 
the  exudation  was  1  lb.  8  oz.  {Medical  Record,  Oct.  1866).  Grisolle 
has  seen  a  hepatized  lung  weigh  5]  lbs.  The  excess  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  pulmonary  tissue  solidified. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  Dr.  Ira  Russel,  gives  the  weight  of 
the  lungs. in  50  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  is  taken  from  his  valuable 
paper  in  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  Medical  Memoirs,  Dr. 
Russell  has  found  the  weight  of  the  healthy  lung  in  the  negro  to  be  on 
an  average  four  ounces  less  than  in  the  white. 
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• 

Resolution  of  red  hepatization  is  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  exuda- 
tion granule  corpuscles,  giving  to  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  the 
appearance  of  gray  hepatization  (N.  Guillot,  A.  Clark,  Lebert,  Yir- 
CHOW,  Bennett,  Stiles).  Bergeron  found  in  examining  properly  pre- 
pared sections  of  pneumonic  lungs  of  old  persons,  three  and  a  half  times 
more  fat  in  the  so-called  third  stage  than  in  equal  weights  of  the  same 
long  in  the  second  stage.] 

Suppuration  may  follow  this  form  of  pneumonia,  and  the  pus 
effused  may  be  either  infiltrated  or  limited,  as  if  contained  in  an 
abscess.  Infiltration  is  by  far  the  most  common ;  and  although 
thb  form  of  lesion  may  occur  suddenly,  as  a  result  of  serous  infil- 
tration in  unhealthy  persons,  or  during  the  progress  of  general 
diseases,  yet  in  the  belief  of  most  pathologists,  it  more  generally 
follows  tne  red  hepatization.  In  this  latter  case  the  pulmonary  tis- 
sue, red,  dense,  compact,  and  impermeable  to  air,  passes  to  a  gray 
color,  and  hence  it  is  termed  gray  hepatization  or  gray  softening^ 
and  is  regarded  as  the  third  stage  of  the  disease^  following  Andral 
and  Laennec.  The  structure  in  other  respects  of  either  form  of  hep- 
atization appears  to  be  the  same  ;  for  if  the  lung  be  examined  with 
a  microsrope  the  same  granulations  (only  they  are  white  or  gray, 
instead  of  red)  are  found.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which 
these  granulations  are  wanting,  and  then  a  gray  smooth  surface 
only  is  observed.  Hence  the  granular  and  non-granvlar  forms  of 
hepatization  described  by  some  authors.*  In  aged  persons  the 
granulations  of  a  pneumonic  lung  are  much  larger  than  in  the 
adult,  depending,  no  doubt,  on  the  increased  size  of  the  air-cells  in 
persons  of  advanced  life  (MM.  Hourmann,  Dechambre,  and  Dr. 
Maclachlan).  Hepatization  in  old  people,  with  granulation,  is 
nearly  four  times  more  common  than  non-granular  or  planiform 
hepatization  (Maclachlan,  I,  c,  p.  279). 

In  the  gray  as  in  the  red  hepatization^  the  p>ulmonary  tissue  is 
easily  torn,  and  the  quantity  of  pus  infiltrated  is  sometimes  so 
^reat  that,  on  cutting  into  the  lung,  that  fluid  readily  flows  from 
It :  at  other  times  the  pus  will  not  flow  on  a  simple  incision,  but 
exudes  by  compression.  The  lung  is  solid  and  impermeable  to  air. 
It  sinks  m  water,  and  has  ceased  to  crepitate.  The  interspersion 
of  red  and  dark  points  gives  a  granite-like  appearance  to  the  sec- 
tion of  a  lung  which  is  in  a  state  of  gray  hepatization.  The  lun^ 
is  then  more  friable  than  in  red  hepatization.  The  finger  sinks  into 
the  gray  portions  of  the  lung  upon  the  least  pressure,  and  when  the 
gray  texture  is  squeezed  in  breaks  down  into  a  pulp. 

Abscess  of  the  Lung. — Although  pus  is  more  commonly  diffused 
through  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  yet  sometimes  it  is  collected 
into  an  abscess.  In  the  infancy  of  pathology  physicians  regarded 
phlegmonous  abscess  of  the  lung  as  a  common  and  ordinary  occur- 
rence, but  it  is  extremely  rare  ;  and  Laennec,  when  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  work,  had  only  met  with  six  cases,  notwith- 

♦  [According  to  Dr.  Bergeron  and  other  recent  obfiervers,  the  distinction  made  by 
Dra.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre  of  granular  and  planiform  hepatization  of  the  pneu- 
monic lungs  of  old  persons  can  no  longer  be  accepted. — Editor.] 
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standing  his  extensive  research ;  and  in  the  practice  of  other  phyai- 
cians,  phlegmonoos  abscess  of  the  lung  is  equally  uncommon. 

[Louis  has  seen  it  once,  Chomel,  in  twenty-five  years,  three  times,  An- 
dral  once,  Trousseau  twice,  Flint,  in  133  cases,  four  times  (diagnosis 
verified  post-mortally  in  two  cases),  and  Grisolle,  in  ten  years  of  special 
study  of  the  disease,  not  once.  Chambers,  in  a  record  of  600  cases  at 
St.  George's  Hospital,  found  it  in  three.  In  750  cases  treated  in  the 
hospital  at  Vienna,  1847--50,  pulmonary  abscess  was  observed  but  in  a 
single  case  (Flint).] 

Abscess  of  the  lung  (although  termed  phlegmonous,  to  distin- 
guish  it  from  tubercular  abscess)  generally^  exists  without  any  great 
intensity  of  inflammation,  or  other  considerable  alteration  of  its 
tissue. 

[There  may  be  one  or  more,  of  the  size  of  an  egg^  if  single,  or  of  a 
filbert,  or  less,  if  multiple ;  central  or  peripheral ;  the  cavity  of  irregular 
form,  sometimes  subdivided  by  imperfect  septa  or  bands,  the  ragged 
cells  intercommunicating,  and  containing  whitish  inodorous  pus,  or  red- 
dish or  chocolate-colored,  with  bits  of  disintegrated  luDg.  The  walls  are 
of  gray  or  red  indurated  lung-tissue,  the  orifices  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
being  visible  ;  or  they  are  lined  by  a  thin,  gray,  false  membrane,  about 
half  a  line  thick,  which  may  be  firm  or  soft.  A  pulmonary  abscess  in- 
creases from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  or  several  abscesses  may  come 
together ;  it  opens  either  into  the  bronchia  or  pleural  sac.  Pulmonary 
abscess  is  more  frequent  after  fifty,  and  especially  after  seventy  yean  of 
age.  In  67  cases  of  pneumonia  in  old  persons,  Moutard-Martin  met 
with  it  in  3  ;  and  of  70  cases  at  Bic^tre,  Mercier  saw  it  in  5.] 

In  the  experience  of  Dr.  Maclachlan,  however,  the  rarified  con- 
dition of  the  lung  in  the  aged  "  seems  to  favor  the  formation  of 
small  abscesses,  which  are  occasionally  seen  interspersed  through 
the  red  and  gray  consolidated  tissues,  as  if  certain  air-cells  had 
broken  down  and  coalesced  during  the  plastic  or  suppurative  pro- 
cess, and  formed  so  many  sacs  for  the  reception  of  the  effused  or 
secreted  matter"  (/.  c,  p.  279). 

Gangrene  of  the  Lung.— Pneumonia  may  terminate  by  gangrene, 
which  is  also  as  rare  a  termination  as  by  abscess. 

[Out  of  305  cases  observed  by  Grisolle  not  one  ended  in  gangrene ;  of 
133  cases  analyzed  by  Flint,  it  happened  in  one.] 

It  occeasionally  arises  from  excess  of  inflammation,  but  more  com- 
monly the  inflammation  which  precedes  this  state  is  of  little  in- 
tensity, so  that  it  rather  approaches  to  anthrax,  and  may.  be  of 
pestilential  origin.  The  gangrenous  portion  may  or  may  not  be 
circumscribed,  and  it  is  found  in  the  ditferent  states  of  gangrenous 
eschar,  of  deliquescence,  of  sphacelus,  and  lastly,  of  simple  excava- 
tion, the  dead  portion  having  been  detached  and  ex|)ectorat6d. 
(See  "  Gangrene  of  the  Lung.") 

PysBmic  Inflammation  and  Abscess. — In  some  classes  of  cases,  as  in 
the  continued  fever  of  typhus  and  typhoid,  pneumonia  occurs  as  a 
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local  lesion,  and  is  sometimes  named  ^^  typhoid  pneumonia ;"  so  also 
in  another  class  of  cases,  characterized  by  blood-poisoning  or  by  em- 
bolism,  the  lune  disease  is  a  secondary  result,  and  is  said  to  be  due 
to  pysemia.  W  hile  in  yet  another  class  of  cases,  as  in  those  where 
some  morbid  condition  of  the  constitution  prevails — as  in  the  alco- 
holism of  drunkards — a  primary  pneumonia  in  them  may  give  rise 
to  blood-poisonine  and  the  phenomena  of  pyeemia,  by  the  sanious 
decay  of  the  exudation  and  its  reabsorption  during  resolution,  or 
its  passage  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

Pneumonia  may  be  either  single  or  double — that  is,  it  may  attack 
one  or  both  lungs  at  the  same  time.  Of  the  part  of  the  lung  at- 
tacked, inflammation  of  the  inferior  lobe  is  most  frequent ;  next,  of 
the  superior  lobe ;  while  rarely  the  whole  lung  is  inflamed. 

[Pneumonia  of  the  right  lung  is  about  twice  as  frequent  as  that  of  the 
left,  and  this  holds  good  at  all  ages.  The  inferior  lobe  is  more  often  the 
site  than  the  superior,  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  three ;  of  264  cas^s 
the  inferior  lobe  was  the  first  to  suffer  in  133,  the  upper  lobe  in  101,  and 
the  middle  lobe  in  30.  Pneumonia  of  the  apex  is  twice  and  half  times 
more  common  in  the  right  than  the  left  lung  (Grisolle).  Of  109  cases 
analyzed  by  Flint,  pneumonia  was  limited  to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  in  29  cases  ;  to  lower  lobe  of  left  in  25  ;  upper  lobe  of  right  in  8 ; 
upper  lobe  of  left  in  3 ;  extended  over  whole  of  right  lung  in  21 ;  over 
whole  of  left  lung  in  9  ;  lower  lobes  of  both  lungs  in  8.  Double  primary 
pneumonia  is  verj'  rare;  it  occurred  in  one-sixteenth  of  GrisoUe's  and 
Louis'  cases.  Of  128  pneumonias  in  Dr.  Chomel's  ward,  in  1838-39, 
8  only  were  double.] 

Bronchitis  may  take  place  without  pneumonia,  but  in  many  cases 
pneumonia  follows  as  a  consequence.  Pneumonia  also  may  take 
place  without  bronchitis,  but  in  general  bronchitis  accompanies  it. 
Pneumonia  also  may  take  place  without  pleuritis,  but  it  generally 
happens  that  the  pleura  is  more  or  less  aftected.  It  is  so  especially 
in  tne  pneumonia  of  pyeeraia.  In  old  persons  primary  pneumonia 
is  mostly  lobar,  and  tne  disease  should  be  particularly  looked  for  at 
the  inferior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  cliest.  It  runs  its  course 
very  rapidly  to  purulent  infiltration, -and  the  prodromata  are  not 
distinctly  markea.  Parotitis  is  a  frequent  complication,  and  of  bad 
omen,  and  the  pneumonia  may  be  marked  bv  cerebral  phenomena. 

Hypostatic  Pnenmonia  is  that  form  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  those 
who  are  obliged  to  lie  on  their  back  for  a  length  of  time,  on  account 
of  a  fracture,  paralysis,  or  the  like. 

Much  speculation  has  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  more 
particular  seat  of  pneumonia ;  some  contending  that  the  inflamma- 
tion affects  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung,  others  the  air-cells, 
and  others  both. 

[On  examining,  under  a  dissecting  microscope,  a  section  of  solidified 
lung,  it  is  evident  that  the  air-cells  are  the  seat  of  the  exudation.  By 
hardening  the  preparation  in  alcohol,  solid  casts  can  be  picked  out.] 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  are 
VOL.  II.  47 
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not  affected  in  slight  pneumonia ;  for  in  such  cases  their  divided 
extremities  stand  out  in  the  midst  of  the  inflamed  part  like  so 
many  white  points.  When  the  lung  is  more  acutely  inflamed,  the 
bronchial  tubes  are- red,  and  evidently  greatly  inflamed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  from  what  we  now  know  of  the  nature  of 
the  inflammatory  process,  and  also  from  direct  observation  upon 
the  tissue  of  inflamed  lungs,  that  the  minute  elements  of  the  venc- 
ular  and  connecting  tissue  composing  the  parenchyma  of  the  long 
are  from  the  first  directly  altered  in  their  vital  properties.  (See 
vol.  i,  p.  81,  et  seq.) 

[In  the  initial  stage  the  walls  of  the  air-sacs  are  intensely  vascular,  and 
somewhat  thickened ;  an  examination  under  the  microscope  of  a  dried 
section  of  lung,  shows  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
which  alone  supply  them,  greatly  enlarged,  if  not  more  numerous,  as 
Grisolle  believes,  and  their  walls  in  close  contact  with  scarcely  an  inter- 
space. Besides  this  extreme  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  plexus  there 
is  at  the  same  time  active  cell  proliferation  within  the  air-sacs.] 

Oeneral  8]rmptoms  of  Pneumonia  — Pneumonia  is  generally  preceded 
by  some  antecedent  fever,  by  shivering  more  or  less  violent,  and 
often  by  bronchitis.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  consolidation  mav 
be  complete  ere  any  primary  affection  is  observed.  In  others,  fiiil- 
ure  of  the  appetite,  general  weakness,  and  wandering  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  chest,  precede  any  definite  attack  by  several  days. 

[In  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  there  are 
the  usual  precursory  symptoms  of  threatening  illness ;  and  in  about  one- 
sixth — in  old  persons  the  proportion  is  greater — catarrhous  symptoms, 
often  slight,  precede  the  attack  several  days.  The  invasion  is  almost — 
four  times  out  of  five — constantly  marked  by  a  chill,  varying  from  mere 
creeping  to  severe  rigor,  which  may  last  several  hours,  or  through  the 
night,  and  recur  once  or  twice  during  the  first  and  second  days.  In  old 
persons  the  initial  chill  is  nearly  invariable.  Sharp,  lancinating  pain  at 
or  near  the  nipple  of  the  affected  side,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
common  symptoms;  in  301  cases  it  was  absent  in  only  29,  and  in  18S 
cases  it  appeared  within  the  first  twelve  hours  in  161,  and  in  17  of  the 
remaining  21  before  the  end  of  the  first  day,  and  in  4  from  the  second  to 
the  fourth  day.  In  173  cases  its  site  was  at  the  nipple  in  89,  near  it  in 
31,  in  the  axilla,  2,  at  the  base  of  the  chest  in  39,  infra-spin atal  region  in 
5,  supra-spinatal  region  in  1,  and  in  distant  points  6.  In  30  cases  of 
pneumonia  in  old  persons,  pain  was  an  initial  symptom  in  22  (Bergeron), 
and  in  50  cases  recorded  by  Durand-Faniel  it  was  present  at  the  begin- 
ning in  31.  Old  persons  not  unfrequently  complain  of  dull  pain  alxMit 
the  nipple  several  days  before  the  acute  pneumonic  symptoms  appear, 
and  Moutard-Martin  mentions  two  cases  where  pain  existed  in  the  right 
side  for  several  days,  while  the  physical  signs  showed  pneumonia  of  the 
left  lung,  pneumonia  of  the  right  lung  appearing  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day.] 

The  disease  being  set  up,  the  patient  is  restless  and  uneasy ;  his 
respiration  diflicult  and  hurried — from  30  to  50  in  a  minute — accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  lung  whose  function  is  suspended  ;  his  covgh 
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frequent,  and  his  expectoration  streaked  with  blood ;  but  notwith- 
standinjg  this  symptom  he  seldom,  unlesa  the  pleura  is  affected,  suf- 
fers pain,  which  consequently  increase!  the  danger.  The  aged, 
however,  seldom  complain  of  difficulty  of  breathing  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  whatever  may  be  the  frequency  of  the  res^ 
piration,  so  that  it  is  incumbent  to  count  the  movements  of  the 
chest  in  old  people,  to  avoid  all  sources  of  error  (Hourmann,  Db- 
CHAMBRE,  and  Maclachlan).  Obscure  and  latent  forms  of  attack, 
in  the  experience  of  these  eminent 'physicians,  are  frequently  met 
with  in  aged  subjects  laboring  under  chronic  disease  of  the  Drain, 
heart,  or  some  other  internal  organ.  The  pulse  is  full  and  frequent 
— ^from  100  to  120  ;  the  countenance  livid ;  the  nostrils  dilated  ;  the 
tongue  and  lips  more  or  less  livid,  the  former  of  which  is  coated 
with  a  white  or  yellow  mucus. 

[A  patch  of  flush  on  one  or  both  cheeks  (rongeur  des  pommettes),  more 
or  less  deep  and  livid,  is  almost  constant  during  the  first  and  part  of  the 
second  stage,  and  by  some  authorities  is  said  to  be  more  marked  in  pneu- 
monia of  the  upi>er  lobes.  When  limited  to  one  cheek  there  is  no  con- 
stant unilateral  correlation  between  the  cheek-flush  and  the  lung-lesion, 
as  has  been  insisted  upon,  particularly  by  Dr.  Gubler,  the  site  of  the  for- 
mer being  often  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  affected  lung ;  and 
Dr.  Jaccoud  has  published  five  cases,  including  his  own,  confirmatory  of 
this  statement  made  many  years  ago  by  the  writer  (Practical  Treaiise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Bespiratory  Organs^  Philadelphia,  1845,  p.  256).] 

The  patient  inclines  to  lie  on  his  back  supported  by  pillows.  K 
he  recovers,  these  symptoms  are  gradually  mitigated ;  but  should 
his  case  tend  to  a  fatal  end,  the  tongue  becomes  brown  and  typhoid, 
his  pulse  more  rapid,  profuse  sweatd  break  out  all  over  his  body, 
and  at  length  his  mind  wanders,  and  he  dies  by  coma  or  apnoea. 
There  are  many  instances,  however,  where  the  course  is  widely  dif- 
ferent, and  in  which  the  patient,  though  evidently  distressed  by 
impeded  respiration,  has  yet  moments  of  cheerfulness ;  gets  up,  and 
may  even  walk  about,  fiut  he  suddenly  dies,  seized  with  a  severe 
paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  or  of  coughing,  followed  by  collapse  of  the 
remaininj^  healthy  part  of  the  lung. 

In  typical  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  certain  groups  of  symptoms 
are  more  or  less  constantly  combined, — namely  accelerated  respira- 
tion, with  more  or  less  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  rapidity  of  pulse. 

[Hurried  respiration  is  an  early  and  common  symptom.  Of  91  pneu- 
monic patients  (adults),  not  previously  treated,  whose  respiration  was 
observed  between  the  second  and  sixth  days  of  the  disorder,  in  38  the 
number  of  respirations  oscillated  between  thirty  and  forty,  in  36,  from 
forty  to  fifty,  and  in  9  it  rose  to  fifty-four  and  sixty.  They  rarely  exceed 
sixty,  yet  in  two  patients,  one  of  whom  recovered,  they  were  respectively 
seventy-five  and  eighty.  They  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  disabled  lung-substance,  though  this  is  not  invariable,  for  sometimes 
in  extensive  single,  or  in  double,  pneumonia  there  are  not  more  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  respirations,  and  in  very  limited  lobar  pneumonia 
they  have  exceeded  fifty  with  intense  dyspnoea.  Extreme  breathlessness 
is  uncommon  in  the  beginning  of  pneumonia ;  when  it  oeenrs  it  is  gener- 
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ally  where  more  than  one  lobe  is  attacked,  or  the  whole  lung  is  solidified, 
or  the  pneumonia  is  double.  Andral,  Bouillaud,  Hourmann,  Dechambre, 
Day,  and  others,  have  stated  that  the  dyspnoea  was  more  intense  in  pneu- 
monia of  the  upper  lobes  than  in  that  of  the  lower ;  but  the  observations 
of  GrisoUe  show  that  this  is  not  rigorously  exact.  Bergeron  found  in 
the  aged  that  the  breathlessness  was  more  severe  when  the  lower  lobe 
was  affected,  and  in  double  pneumonia.  Pregnancy  and  thoracic  hetero- 
morphisms  increase  the  liability  to  ^Holent  dyspnoea,  independent  of  the 
site  and  extent  of  the  disorder.  The  pulse  is  usually  much  quickened, 
varying  in  most  cases  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  six  beats  in  a 
minute,  and  has  sometimes  reached,  in  cases  which  have  ended  happily, 
one  hundred  and  forty.  Its  maximum  of  frequency  is  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  It  may  be  large  and  resisting,  or  sharp,  but  generally  loses 
its  hardness  as  J;he  disease  advances.  The  rapidity  of  the  pulse  is,  with 
rare  exceptions,  in  direct  ratio  with  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  dis- 
order. In  the  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  aged  observed  by  Bergeron,  the 
pulse  oscillated  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  forty  beats,  but  in  most 
of  his  cases  it  ranged  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  and  ten.j 

These  are  so  correlated  that  the  severity  of  the  case  is  best  meas- 
ured by  observing  the  correlatioYi  of  these  symptoms.  The  cough 
is  [often  present  from  the  beginning.  In  90  healthy  persons  attacked 
with  pneumonia,  it  appeared  in  80  within  the  first  twelve  hours,  in 
6  at  the  end  of  the  first,  and  in  4  at  the  end  of  the  second  day.  It 
is  rarely  as  painful  as  in  acute  bronchitis,  nor  accompanied  with  its 
sharp,  burnm^  and  tearing  pain,  behind  the  sternum,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  bronchi,  in  old  persons  it  very  often  precedes  the 
pneumonic  symptoms  several  days  j  generally  infrequent  and  slight, 
it  is  occasionally  constant,  harassing  and  paroxysmal.]  At  tirst 
[frequent,  short,  and]  dry,  but  soon  there  appears  a  scanty,  semi- 
fluid, gray,  frothy,  mucous  expectoration,  which  l)ecome8  more  and 
more  viscid,  and  which,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  remains  of 
a  catarrhal  yellow  or  white  appearance ;  [and  sometimes  streaked 
with  blood,  out  rarely  of  a  reddish  hue.]  Afterwards,  during  the 
second  stage,  it  becomes  still  more  tenacious,  reddish,  or  rust-colored ; 
and  the  heat  of  skin  increases,  with  thirst  and  marked  prostration, 
and  a  pulse  increasing  in  rapidity. 

[The  sputa  vary  in  color  and  consistence.  The  several  hues  are  pro- 
duced by  the  more  or  less  intimate  admixture  of  blood  with  the  exuda- 
tion. When  they  are  light-red  or  rusty,  the  union  is  less  i)erfect,  and 
specks,  resembling  brickdiist,  are  seen  on  their  surface.  They  are  often 
of  an  orange-^-ellow,  apricot,  or  sugar-cand}'  tint ;  and  sometimes  green- 
ish, brownish,  or  black,  like  licorice  or  prune-juice.  Sometimes  through- 
out they  remain  white,  opaque,  and  catarrhal.  The  red  and  yellow  are 
viscid,  adhering  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel,  semi-transparent, 
and  highly  aerated.  Sometimes  their  tenacity  is  less,  they  are  more  al- 
buminous, run  together,  forming  a  homogeneous  mass,  which  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  cup,  leaving  it  nearly  dry.  Occasionally  they  resemble 
in  consistence  and  color  a  solution  of  gum-arabic.  When  <lark-colored, 
the  expectoration  is  serous,  and  may  be  covered  with  a  light  white  froth. 
From  the  third  to  the  seventh  day  the  sputa  may  contain  small  ramifS'- 
ing  membranous  concretions.  This  peculiar  character  of  pneumonic  ex- 
pectoration was  first  noticed  by  the  late  Dr.  Remak,  of  Berlin,  and  may 
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be  recognized  by  diluting  the  sputa  with  water  and  spreading  them  out 
on  a  glass  slide ;  the  concretions  are  then  seen  in  the  form  of  small 
branching  cylinders,  which  divide  dichotomously  and  are  slightly  swollen 
at  the  points  of  division.  Primitive  reddish  sputa  generally  become  yel- 
low in  the  course  of  the  disorder,  but  it  is  rare  to  see  those  originally 
yellow  acquire  a  rusty  tint.  Green  and  prune-juice  sputa  are  as  a  rule 
always  consecutive.  Sometimes  the  expectoration  is  entirely  wanting ; 
aci;ording  to  Grisolle  and  Bouillaud,  when  this  is  the  case  there  is  pneu- 
monia of  the  summit.  Chomel  mentions  an  instance  where  the  expec- 
toration was  alternately  white  and  rosy,  resembling  well-whipped  white 
of  egg,  with  a  reddish,  transparent,  consistent  liquid,  chemical  analysis 
showing  a  large  proportion  of  albumen.  Rusty  sputa  last  from  one  to 
twelve  days — mean  five;  primitive  yellow,  two  to  nine  daj's — ^mean  four; 
and  when  consecutive,  their  mean  duration  is  about  three  days.  Where 
the  issue  is  happy,,  the  expectoration  becomes  mucous  ^r  sero-mucous, 
but  retains  for  a  while  its  tenacity.  In  the  aged^  the  expectoration  dur- 
ing the  first  stage  is  not  characteristic.  Durand-Fardel  saw  a  case  where 
it  was  prune-juice  from  the  beginning.  The  sputa  subsequently  become 
adhesive  and  amber-colored,  sometimes  rusty,  or  are  homogeneous  and 
greenish,  and  contain  fibrinous  concretions.  Towards  defervescence  they 
are  often  brownish,  or  even  of  a  prune-juice  color. 

Headache  is  present  in  about  seven-eighths  of  the  cases,  appearing  on 
the  first  day, — if  it  has  not  been  prodromic — ^is  frontal,  acute,  lancinating, 
or  constrictive,  attains  its  maximum  of  intensity  before  the  fourth  day, 
and  generally  ceases  about  the  seventh  day.  More  or  less  tendency  to 
sweating  is  observed  in  most  cases  of  pneumonia  from  the  first  days. 
Delirium  not  infrequently  occurs ;  it  may  be  mere  wandering,  or  violent, 
or  low  and  muttering ;  it  often  has  no  relation  with  the  degree  of  severity 
of  the  febrile  symptoms ;  and  most  frequently  accompanies  pneumonia 
of  the  upper  lobe.  In  the  pneumonia  of  old  persons  it  happens  in  one- 
third  of  the  cases  (Duband-Fardel,  Bergeron);  in  10  of  Bergeron's 
patients  there  was  pneumonia  of  the  summit  of  the  left  lung  in  5,  of  the 
right  lung  in  4  =  9.  The  decubitus  is  not  constant,  and  is  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  degree  of  pain  than  by  the  site  of  the  pneumonia.  If  the 
pain  is  severe,  patients  generally  lie  on  their  back,  or  upon  the  affected 
side ;  when  it  abates,  the}'  change  their  posture,  and  their  movements 
are  freer.  When  the  greater  part  of  one,  or  both  lungs  is  solidified, 
and  the  oppression  and  breathlessness  are  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
disabled  lung-tissue,  the  decubitus  is  dorsal,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
elevated.] 

Such  are  the  general  symptoms  of  pneumonia ;  and,  except  by 
their  different  degrees  of  intensity,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  distinguish  the  different  stages  of  inflammation  from  each  other, 
without  the  aids  of  percussion  and  auscultation.  The  general  symp- 
toms of  serous  pneumonia,  however,  are  the  most  marked ;  the  un- 
easiness being  greater,  the  respiration  louder  and  more  difficult,  the 
countenance  more  lived  and  swollen,  the  cough  more  harassing,  the 
expectoration  more  abundant,  and  the  attempt  to  lie  down  impos- 
sible. A  gangrenous  state  of  the  lung  is  determined  chiefly  by  the 
intolerable  fetor  of  the  breath. 

[A  favorable  termination  is  tokened  by  amelioration  of  all  the  symp- 
toms, general  and  local,  the  sputa  loses  its  peculiar  characters,  and  is 
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more  abundant  and  opaque,  the  respiration  is  freer  and  slower,  and  the 
skin  becomes  cool  and  moist,  the  body-temperature  falling  rapidly.  In  &tal 
cases  typhoid  symptoms  set  in,  the  breathing  is  more  hurried  and  oppres- 
sive, or  gasping,  the  countenance  pallid,  the  lips  livid,  the  pulse  very  fire- 
quent,  irregular,  and  thready,  the  surface  cold  and  clammy,  the  expecto- 
ration thin  and  dark^olored,  or  suppressed,  there  is  low  delirium  or  coma, 
and  death  happens  by  apnoea. 

Convalescence  from  uncomplicated  pneumonia  is  generally  rapid ;  the 
digestive  functions  are  speedily  re-established,  and  the  appetite  is  impe- 
rious, and  strength  and  flesh  are  quickly  regained.  During  the  progress 
of  the  disease  there  is,  particularly  at  the  period  of  development,  gener- 
ally, a  considerable  and  rapid  loss  of  body-weight,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  two  pounds  or  more  in  the  day  (Wachsmuth)  ;  so  soon  as  de- 
fervescence is  established  this  stops,  and  the  gain  in  weight  is  immediate 
and  often  considerable  from  day  to  day.  In  some  cases  local  symptoms 
persist  for  awhile ;  the  cough  lingers,  and  auscultation  shows  that  the  af- 
fected lung-tissue  is  not  perfectly  permeable.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  dropping  of  the  body-heat,  near  or  even  to  the  natural  rate,  does 
not  show  that  the  lung  has  cleared  up ;  normal  temperatures  have  been 
taken  where  there  have  been  crepitation  and  bronchial  breathing  all  over 
the  lung  (Waters).  Pain  in  the  ohest  may  be  felt  continuously  or  at 
times  for  some  weeks  or  even  months.  .  Relapses  are  very  rare,  and  are 
of  shorter  duration  than  the  previous  attack.] 

The  duration  of  a  case  of  pneumonia  varies  greatly.  Laennec 
conceived  that  the  difiiise  inflammation  lasted  seven  or  eight  days. 
We  have  seen  that  in  simple,  unconaplicated  cases  the  crisis  is 
reached  about  the  fourth  or  sixth  days  ( W  underlich,  Parkes,  Metz- 
ger). 

[According  to  the  observations  of  Wunderlich,  Thomas  (of  Leipsic), 
Jaccoud,  and  others,  defervescence  begins  in  one-fifth  of  the  cases  of 
pneumonia,  between  the  third  and  fifth  days,  inclusively ;  in  three-fifths, 
between  the  fifth  and  seventh  da^'s,  inclusively ;  and  in  the  last  fifth,  after 
the  seventh  da}',  and  usually  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth.] 

Andral  records  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  adult  at  eleven 
days  ;  Chomel  and  Laeunec,  at  from  seven  to  twenty  days  ;  Bouil- 
laud,  from  eiffht  to  twelve  days ;  Hourmann  and  Dechambre,  four- 
teen days.  [In  30  cases  observed  by  Flint,  the  shortest  duration  was 
five  days,  and  the  longest  twenty-three  ;  the  mean  being  a  fraction 
over  twelve  days.]  The  mean  duration  in  the  aged,  of  109  carefully 
recorded  cases  by  Hourmann  and  Dechambre,  was  found  to  be  nine 
days  and  seven-tenths ;  and  Dr.  Maclachlan  agrees  with  them  in  con- 
sidering the  progress  of  pneumonia  to  be  more  rapid  in  the  aged  than 
in  the  adult.  More  generally,  however,  taking  all  its  forms,  cases 
of  pneumonia  terminate  between  the  seventh  and  the  twentieth 
day.  [There  is  no  tendency  to  defervescence  on  certain  critical 
days.] 
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SHOwnro  Duration  in  Fiftt  Fatal  Casks  of  Pnkumonia.  (I.  Russell.) 

Dbaths  is  Hospital.  Fbbbuabt,  1864. 


IWFLAMMATIOir  OF    LUHOS. 

No.  of  Days  Sick. 

No.  of  Cmos. 

2-6 

6 

7 

3 

8 

2 

9 

5 

10-11 

2 

13 

3 

14 

3 

15 

3 

16 

3 

17 

2 

19 

1 

20 

2 

21 

3 

24-28 

6 

33-38 

2 

40 

2 

60  and  72 

'2 

Total  number  of  cases, 

50 

Average  number  of  days  sick, .    .    . 

17 

"              "            "  rejecting  last  3, 

13.62 

Physical  Signs  of  Pneumonia  are  to  be  appreciated  bv  inspection,  pal- 
patioriy  mensuration,  percussion^  2ind  auscwtation.  The  physical  signs 
of  pneumonia,  in  the  adult  and  in  the  aged,  are  so  dependent  on  the 
morbid  changes  which  have  b^en  described  in  the  lunff  in  the  vari- 
ous stages  or  the  disease,  that  a  description  of  them  is  best  given  in 
correlation  with  the  morbid  anatomy^  of  the  disease.  In  doing  so, 
the  descriptions  given  by  Dr.  Fuller  m  relation  to  adults,  and  by  Dr. 
Maclachlan  in  relation  to  the  aged,  will  be  mainly  adhered  to. 

On  striking  the  chest  of  a  person  in  health  it  returns  a  certain 
hollow  resonant  sound,  demonstrating  it  to  be  partly  filled  with  air. 
Also,  if  we  place  the  ear  to  the  chest,  we  hear  certain  sounds,  on 
inspiration  and  on  expiration,  which  are  termed  the  respiratory  or 
vesicular  murmur  (as  described  at  page  557,  ante).  In  pneumonia 
these  natural  sounds  are  altered,  the  sound  on  percussion  being  ren- 
dered duller  than  natural,  while  the  bronchial  respiration  undergoes 
still  more  remarkable  alterations ;  and  these  modifications  enable 
us,  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  to  determine  the  nature  and  seat 
of  the  disease.  During  t\iQ  first  stage,  inspection  of  the  chest  shows 
that  the  costal  movements  are  not  materially  diminished,  unless  the 
motions  of  respiration  are  restrained  by  pain.  [Measurement  some- 
times shows  local  thoracic  dilatation.]     it  is  only  by  percussion  and 
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auscultation  combined,  that  the  existence  of  pneumonia  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

By  percussion  a  peculiar  euphonic  resonance  may  be  emitted  by  that 
portion  of  the  chest  at  which  pneumonia  is  beginning,  which  ceases 
after  the  commencement  of  exudation,  to  be  replaced  by  duhiess 
more  or  less  marked  according  to  the  extent  of  the  lung  involved 
(Fuller). 

[Appreciable  comparative  lessened  resonance  over  the  engorged  lobe, 
with  a  higher  pitch  of  the  percussion-note  and  slightly  increased  resist- 
ance, are  generally  coincident  with  crepitation.] 

During  the  period  of  invasion  in  the  aced,  the  chest  continues  to 
sound  clear  over  the  seat  of  the  impending  inflammation ;  and  as 
congestion  increases,  the  lung  becoming  more  dense  and  less  perme- 
able, the  sound  emitted  on  percussion  mav  be  somewhat  duller ;  but 
in  general  there  is  no  appreciable  alteration  till  the  second  stage  has 
set  in  (Maclachlan). 

The  signs  elicited  hy  percussion  depend  on  the  consolidation  of  the 
tissues,  the  amount  and  position  of  the  consolidated  part  in  relation 
to  the  surface  of  the  chest,  and  the  amount  of  intervening  healthy 
lung.  If  the  consolidation  is  near  the  surface,  the  sound  is  deci- 
dedly dull,  and  the  sense  of  resistance  to  the  extremities  of  the  per- 
cussing fingers  is  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
consolidation.  To  emit  this  unequivocal  dull  sound  of  hepatization 
in  middle  age,  the  disease  must  be  extensive,  and  wnthout  inter- 
vening healthy  lung  ;  but  in  some  cases,  if  the  hepatization  be  cen- 
tral, tne  air  in  the  more  superficial  portions  of  healthy  lung  often 
prevents  a  dull  sound  from  being  returned  on  percussion.  Iji  such 
cases  percussion  elicits  a  clear  but  shallow  resonance. 

[The  degree  of  dulness  of  the  percussion-note,  and  the  resistance  felt 
by  the  fingers,  as  a  general  rule,  measure  the  amount  and  density  of  the 
exudation.  There  is  rarely  absolute  flatness  (wooden  sound)  unless 
pleural  effusion  is  present.  The  pitch  of  the  percussion-note  is  raised, 
and  becomes  often,  especially  over  the  anterior,  middle,  and  upper  re- 
gions, quite  t^'mpanitic,  and  the  chest  over  the  solidified  lobe  or  lobes 
may  give  a  louder  sound  than  over  the  healthy  side.  The  degree  of  re- 
sistance felt  by  the  percussing  fingers  will  sen-e  to  correct  any  error  from 
increased  intensity  of  sound.  It  is  most  important  in  percussion  to' note 
the  sensation  of  resistance  felt  by  the  striking  fingers.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  in  very  muscular  persons,  percussion  gives  no  shade  of  dif- 
ference in  the  sound  in  the  second  and  third  stages  of  pneumonia ;  but 
on  the  healthy  aide  of  the  chest  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  is  always 
felt,  whilst  over  the  diseased  lobe  the  chest  is  hard  and  resisting.] 

A  slight  diminution  in  the  resonance  of  the  chest,  immediately 
over  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung,  is  usually  all  that  percussion 
elicits  in  old  age,  in  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia.  By  auscultation 
during  the  second  stage,  tubular  breathing  is  found  to  be  a  most 
constant  accompaniment  alike  in  the  adult  and  in  old  age.  The 
respiration  is  of  a  hollow  character,  diffused  throughout  Hie  hepa- 
tized  portion — tubular  towards  the  centre,  but  harsh  and  blowing 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  affected  part.     "Where  the  tubular 
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breathing  prevails,  rfiles  and  rhonchi  are  s^bsent ;  while  vocal  reso- 
nance is  intense,  usually  of  a  metallic  rinjging  character.  This  is 
most  marked  in  aged  persons.  The  cegopnony  in  them  is  more  de- 
cided, the  shrill,  acute,  tremulous  voice  of  old  age  being  more  favor- 
able to  (Bgophxmy  than  to  brcmchophony.  When  fibrinous  exudation 
is  great  and  complete,  blocking  up  vesicles  and  tubes  completely, 
absolute  duluess  on  percussion,  with  little  or  no  vocal  resonance, 
can  alone  be  heard  ;  and  the  heart's  sounds,  greatly  intensified,  are 
then  freauently  transmitted  through  the  consolidated  lung. 

Auscmtation  during  the  early  period  of  engorgement,  before  exu- 
dation has  taken  place,  finds  the  breathing  weak  in  the  afiected 
parts,  and  exaggerated  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

[Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  earliest  physi- 
cal sign  of  the  morbid  change  in  the  air-cells  was  harsh  respiration,  while 
Dr.  Grisolle  holds  that  weak  respiration  is  the  initial  sign.  The  oppor- 
tunities to  verify  or  disprove  either  opinion  are  so  rare  that  the  question 
is  still  an  open  one.  In  a  paper  read  December,  1865,  before  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  Dr.  A.  T.  H.  Waters^  has  re- 
ported two  cases  of  acute  primary  pneumonia  in  lungs  previously  healthy 
in  which  ^^a  loud,  harsh,  peculiar  respiratory  murmur  was  heard  over  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  left  lung,"  and  nowhere  else,  with  pain  in  the 
:  left  side,  dyspnoea,  percussion-sound  and  movement  of  chest  natural,  and 
which  was  replaced  on  the  next  day  by  well-marked  crepitation  and  slight 
dubiess  in  the  same  region.  Mr.  G.  Stevenson  Smith  {Ed.  Med.  Journ.^ 
November,  1866),  mentions  two  cases  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  in  young 
children,  in  which  a  harsh  respiratory  murmur  preceded  crepitation.  The 
writer's  observations,  carefully  made  through  a  series  of  years,  incline 
him  to  believe  that  both  weak  and  harsh  respiration  may  be  heard  at  the 
very  beginning  of  pneumonic  engorgement,  according  as  the  bronchial  or 
vesicular  element  of  the  compound  breath-sound  predominates.  This 
view  is  in  accordance  with  what  is  believed  to  be  the  true  pathogeny  of 
the  disorder.  The  air-cells  are  alone  supplied  by  the  pulmonary  plexus, 
and  the  terminal  bronchi  by  the  bronchial  arteries.  If  the  morbid  pro- 
cess is  limited  to  the  air-sacs,  the  increased  vascularity,  and  probable 
dryness  and  congestion  of  the  membrane,  will  impair  their  function,  and 
the  soft  breezy  vesicular  element  will  be  feebler,  while  the  natural  sound 
in  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  more  or  less  masked  in  healthy  respiration, 
will  become  more  audible,  without  absolute  increased  intensity,  and  may 
alone  reach  the  ear*  This  view  would  seem  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
statement  of  Dr.  A.  Flint  (Phys.  Exploration  of  the  Chesty  2d  ed.,  1866), 
that  in  cases  of  pneumonia  where  a  second  lobe  has  been  gradually  in- 
vaded, he  has  noticed  first  exaggerated  and  then  weakened  respiration, 
the  first  being  probably  supplementary  harsh  respiration,  and  the  feeble 
respiratory  murmur  marking  the  initial  morbid  change  in  the  air-sacs.*] 

In  the  aged,  tubular  breathing  is  sometimes  audible  at  the  root 

♦  [Since  the  above  was  written,  the  writer  has  read  the  remarks  made  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  November,  1866,  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Learning  {Bui.  of  the 
New  Fork  Aeademtf  of  Medicine^  vol.  ii,  Nos.  84,  85,  86;  1866),  a  careful  and  skilled 
autcultator,  in  which,  speaking  of  pneumonia,  he  says:  *<  During  the  stage  of  en- 
gorgement there  is  a  muffling  of  the  true  respiratory  sound,  with  slightly  exaggera- 
ted broncho-respiratory  murmur.''  This  is  substantial  testimony  in  behalf  of  the 
writer'!  views,  \U  given  above,  views  held  and  taught  by  him  for  many  years.] 
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of  the  lung  at  a  very  early  period,  if  the  respiration  is  weak.  But 
as  soon  as  noid  exudes  into  the  aifected  parts,  the  respiratory  sounds 
are  obscured  or  replaced  by  the  small  crepitation  characteristic  of 
pneumonia.  This  sound,  called  crepitation,  is  made  up  ^^  of  a  mul- 
titude of  minute  crackles,  which  occur  in  a  volley  towards  the  end 
of  inspiration,  and  are  unaffected  by  coughing  or  expectoration" 
(Fuller).  It  is  the  true  crepitating  r&le  of  Jjaennec,  and  has  been 
variously  compared  "  to  the  crackling  of  salt  thrown  upon  the  fire,'* 
or  to  "  the  sound  produced  by  rubbing  a  lock  of  hair  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  close  to  one's  own  ear"  (Williams).  It  usually, 
but  not  invariably,  accompanies  the  accession  of  pneumonia. 

[In  373  cases  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  observed  by  Grisolle,  it  was 
absent  throughout  the  disease  in  4  only.  However  perfect  crepitation 
may  be,  it  is  limited  to  inspiration,  and  may  be  heard  during  the  whole 
time,  or  solely  during  the  latter  half.  It  is  often  quite  feeble,  and  is  only 
audible  after  the  deep  inspirations  which  follow  coughing.  Though  best 
marked  when  the  first  stage  is  fully  developed,  it  is  not  unf^^uently 
present  for  awhile  in  the  second  stage,  and  may  persist  through  the  conrse 
of  the  disorder.  It  may  happen  irregularly,  appearing  and  disappearing 
at  intervals.  DiffUsed  at  first  over  the  interested  lobe,  it  becomes,  as 
solidification  advances,  more  circumscribed  and  occasionaL  Its  apparent 
nearness  and  remoteness  to  the  ear  of  the  auscultator  varies.  The  sub> 
crepitant  rhonchus,  scanty  and  transitory,  is  not  infrequent  in  the  first 
stage  of  simple  pneumonia  in  adults ;  when  distinct  and  persistent  it 
shows  bronchial  complication.] 

[Crepitant  rhonchus]  is  very  seldom  present  in  advanced  life.  In 
subjects  beyond  the  age  of  fiity,  and  particularly  in  still  more  ad- 
vanced age — as  between  sixty  and  eighty — the  bubbles  composing 
the  pneumonic  crepitation  are  very  generally  larger,  more  hurried, 
and  less  numerous.  The  rale  essentially  resembles  the  subcrepita- 
tion  of  capillary  bronchitis,  and  is  very  often  speedily  markea  by 
copious  accunmlation  in  the  larger  bronchi  (Maclachlan,  Grisollb, 
Cazknkuve,  IIourmann,  Dechambre\  When  the  air-cells  are  com- 
pletely filled  by  the  exudation,  and  the  minute  bronchial  ramifica- 
tions obstructed,  crepitation  ceases ;  and  when  capillary  bronchitis 
commences,  small  bubblinfic  rales  are  heard  accompanying  both  ex- 
piration and  inspiration.  When  acute  pneumonia  arises  m  connec- 
tion with  acute  rheumatism^  Dr#  Fuller  has  often  observed  that 
crepitation  never  occurs.  This,  he  believes,  is  attributable  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  exudation  into  the  interlobular  connective  tissue, 
and  consequent  exclusion  of  the  air-cells  (Z.  (?.,  p.  221).  Vocal  reso- 
nance is  generally  intensified.  The  return  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur, and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  crepitation,  indicate  the  reso- 
lution of  the  disease — a  process  which  is  generally  more  tedious  and 
less  perfect  in  the  aged  tnan  in  the  adult — often  followed  in  elderly 

grsons  by  symptoms  of  continued  irritation  of  the  lung  or  bronchL 
I  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  crepitation  marks  the  respira- 
tory murmur,  and  replaces  the  pulmonary  expansion,  the  superven- 
tion of  consolidation  may  be  anticipated. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  dulness  and  consolidation,  the  extension  of 
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fine  crepitation  denotes  the  extension  of  the  hepatization  ;  bnt  when 
resolution  has  commenced,  crepitation  again  returns  to  the  part 
which  was  dull  and  consolidated  before  \*  or  moderate-sized  riQes 
are  heard,  denoting  the  passage  of  air  to  and  fro  amongst  the  fluid 
which  occupies  the  air-cells  and  smaller  bronchial  ramifications ; 
and  very  soon  the  percussion-note  assumes  its  normal  character. 

[The  respiratory  murmur  rarely  becomes  integrally  restored  in  all  it^ 
properties  until  some  time  after  complete  convalesceuce.  The  bronchial 
element  generally  predominates  for  awhile,  the  vesicular  element  remain- 
ing feeble.  In  the  resolution  of  pneumonia,  bronchial  respiration  usually 
softens  into  broncho-vesicular,  with  the  appearance  of  the  moister  breath- 
sounds.  Of  103  convalescents  discharged  from  hospital  between  the 
twentieth  and  fifty-fifth  days  of  the  disorder,  in  37  no  morbid  physical 
lung-sounds  could  be  heard ;  in  36  the  respiration  was  feeble ;  in  14  harsh 
or  slightly  tubular ;  and  in  16  there  were  suberepitant  and  other  bron- 
chial rhonchi  (Grisolle).] 

During  the  second  stage^  inspection  of  the  thorax  shows  the  costal 
movements  diminished  in  the  affected  side,  and  they  may  be  some- 
w^hat  increased  on  the  unaffected  side  ;  but  the  movement  of  eleva- 
tion is  less  affected  than  that  of  expansion. 

\_Mea8urement  shows  more  or  less  increase  in  size  of  the  affected  side 
of  the  chest,  depending  for  extent  and  site  upon  the  amount  and  boimds 
of  the  lesion  of  the  lung-tissue.] 

By  palpation  we  learn  that  vocal  fremitus  is  usually  above  the 
average. 

[The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  infrequent.  In  some  cases  no 
comparative  disparity  is  apparent.  In  other  instances  the  fremitus  is 
greater  over  the  sound  lung.  When  the  fremitus  is  lessened  over  the 
right  lung,  where  it  is  naturally  more  marked  than  in  the  left,  it  shows 
that  the  effect  of  solidification,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  to  dimin- 
ish it  (Flint).  Where  there  is  much  pleural  fluid  efilision,  it  is  greatly 
impaired  or  absent.] 

And  Dr.  Fuller  has  verified  the  observation  by  post-mortem  re- 
sults, which  showed  that  when  the  bronchi  were  plugged  with  exu- 
dation, vocal  fremitus  was  entirely  abrogated.  The  fremitus  pro- 
duced by  a  deep-toned  powerful  voice  is  seldom  observed  in  the  aged, 
and  even  tnronehophomj  is  occasionally  absent  (Maclachlan). 
The  passage  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia  is 
jnerally  extremely  rapid  in  old  age,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours 
^Maclachlan).  In  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  the  physical  signs 
do  not  differ  from  those  alread v  described ;  and  neither  in  the  adult 
nor  in  the  aged  are  any  certain  phenomena  appreciable  by  which 
the  passage  Irom  the  second  to  the  thiixi  stage  can  be  determined. 

♦  [The  redux  crepitant  rhonchus  of  Laennec,  and  stated  by  him  and  most  authors 
to  appear  during  pneumonic  resolution,  is  a  mvth.     The  driest  sound  heard  at  that 

fieriod  is  suberepitant,  and  more  commonly  it  is  still  moister      The  process  of  reso- 
ution  in  a  solidified  lung  and  the  mechanism  of  true  crepitation  are  incompatible. — 
Editor.] 
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A  persisteDce  of  the  sounds  already  described,  in  place  of  those  de- 
noting resolution,  and  especially  when  the  expression  of  the  phe- 
nomena diminishes  with  increasing  prostration  of  the  patient,  and 
diminished  energy  of  voice  and  respiration,  betokens  suppuration 
of  the  lung,  [along  with  purulent  expectoration,  sometimes  sudden 
and  copious,  and  that  without  the  existence  of  an  abscess.]  It  is 
by  the  succession  of  the  physical  signs  in  the  adult  and  in  the  aeed ; 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  rhonchus  composed  of  large  humid  bubbles, 
without  crepitation,  in  a  portion  or  portions  of  lung  previously  con- 
solidated ;  by  the  coincidence  of  this  state  with  increased  exhaustion ; 
by  a  peculiar  dusky,  cachectic  expression  of  the  patient ;  by  feeble- 
ness of  the  pulse ;  and  by  typhoid  symptoms  and  bloody  sero-puru- 
lent  sputa, — that  no  room  is  left  for  doubting  the  accession  of  sup- 
puration of  the  affected  part  (Maclachlan). 

Fine  crepitation  of  the  lung  cannot  always  be  regarded  as  pa- 
thognomonic of  acute  pneumonia.  In  some  instances  it  is  absent 
throughout  the  attack,  alike  in  the  adult  and  in  the  aged.  "  It  is 
only,  as  Dr.  Fuller  justly  observes,  "  by  the  concurrence  of  differ- 
ent signs  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  trustworthy  conclusion. 
Fine  crepitation  occurring  coincidently  with  intense  heat  of  skin 
and  rusty-colored  expectoration,  warrants  the  strongest  suspicion 
of  pneumonia,  and  justifies  the  adoption  of  active  treatment ;  and 
if  it  be  accompanied  bv  marked  alteration  in  the  ratio  of  the  pulse 
and  respiration,  speedily  followed  by  dulness  on  percussion  and 
tubular  breathing,  the  existence  of  acute  pneumonia  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  crepitation,  however  fine,  if  not  attended  by  an  al- 
teration in  the  ratio  naturally  subsisting  between  the  pulse  and 
the  respiration  [and  I  would  add,  the  temperature],  and  not  speed- 
ily followed  by  tubular  breathing,  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  indic- 
ative of  pneumonia.  If  it  occurs  without  these  symptoms,  it  is 
commonly  indicative  of  qapillary  bronchitis  with  scanty  secretion ; 
whereas,  if  under  the  same  conditions,  it  is  accompanied  by  dul- 
ness on  percussion,  it  is  probably  due  to  rapid  oedema,  or  else  to 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  connected  with  some  febrile  ha^mic  dis- 
order, cardiac  disease,  or  the  deposit  of  tubercle  "  {L  r.,  p.  229). 

l^ieumonia,  it  has  been  stated,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  termi- 
nates in  abscess.  The  physical  symptoms  previously  to  tne  burst- 
ing of  the  abscess  are  those  of  hepatization ;  but  supposing  the 
abscess  to  have  burst  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  pus  of  course 
escapes,  and  a  cavity  filled  with  air  is  left,  communicating  with 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  this  new  state  of  parts  gives  rise  to  a  new 
series  of  phenomena.  The  air,  for  instance,  ha\nng  penetrated 
into  the  cavity,  the  part  which  returned  a  dull  sound  while  the 
abscess  was  yet  unbroken,  will  now  return  a  sharper  and  clearer 
sound  on  jx^rcussion  than  natural,  denoting  a  larger  admission  of 
air  than  takes  place  in  health.  Again,  on  auscultating  the  chest, 
we  find  some  changes  have  taken  place  both  in  respiration  and  iu 
the  transmission  of  the  voice.  If  the  cavity,  for  example,  be  large, 
and  the  opening  small,  the  natural  respiratory  murmur  at  that 
part  will  be  superseded  by  a  sound  resembling  a  person  blowing 
into  a  jug,  and  from  this  circumstance  termed  by  Laennec  "  rale 
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amphorique,"  or  "bottle  sound,"  Again,  if  the  cavity  be  large 
and  its  walls  dense,  and  the  abscess  still  contains  some  pus,  we 
hear  a  sound  as  if  a  drop  of  water  had  fallen  into  a  pool ;  and 
this  sound  is  so  sharp  ana  metallic  that  it  has  still  preserved  the 
designation  originally  eiven  to  it  by  Laennec,  of  metallic  tinkling. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  sound  is  produced  by  a  globule  of 
pus  or  fluid  dropping  from  above  into  the  fluid  below ;  but  some 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  owing  to  the  bursting  of  a  bubble 
of  air,  mixed  with  the  pus  of  the  abscess.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  abscess  be  large,  and  contains  some  pus,  on  the  patient  cough- 
ing we  actually  hear  a  svlashina  sound  of  the  pus  against  the  walls 
of  the  abscess,  especially  if  tne  chest  of  the  patient  be  quickly 
moved  to  and  fro  (succussion^. 

In  aged  persons,  pneumonic  abscesses  are  generally  numerous, 
of  limited  extent,  and  interspersed  through  the  lung.  Physical 
diagnosis  of  them  is  therefore  scarcely  possible;  but  if  the  aoscess 
be  Targe,  the  sudden  evacuation  of  purulent  sputa,  with  gurgling 
and  cavernous  respiration,  denotes  the  circumscribed  suppuration 
of  an  abscess  cavity. 

Another  circumstance  revealed  by  auscultation  in  the  event  of 
an  abscess  is  pectoriloquy.  This  physical  sign  is  heard  when,  the 
stethoscope  being  applied  to  the  chest,  and  the  patient  desired  to 
talk,  we  near  his  voice  as  if  he  were  speaking  directly  at  the  end 
of  the  stethoscope,  the  sound  passing  to  the  ear  as  through  an  ear- 
trumpet. 

Pectoriloquy^  however,  does  not  take  place  in  all  cases  of  abscess 
of  the  lung :  its  occurrence  may  be  considered  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  in  this  disease.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  many  con- 
ditions are  necessary  to  its  existence ;  first,  that  the  lung  must  be 
condensed  so  as  to  have  some  conducting  power,  or  the  voice  will 
be  destroyed,  as  in  health,  before  it  reaches  the  aperture  communi- 
cating with  the  abscess.  Again,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient  should 
have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  voice  to  produce  strong  vibration;  but 
this  is  often  wanting.  Another  condition  is,  that  the  bronchial  open- 
ing of  the  abscess  be  not  too  large,  for  in  that  case  the  vibrating 
force  is  diminished.  It  is  likewise  injurious  to  the  eftect  that  there 
should  be  not  more  than  one  opening  into  the  abscess  ;  for  in  that 
case  not  only  is  the  vibrating  force  diminished,  but  the  counter 
motions  of  sound  destroy  all  vibration.  It  is  plain,  also,  that  the 
walls  of  the  abscess  must  have  a  certain  density,  or  their  flaccidity 
will  act  as  damper,  and  destroy  all  vibration.  Many  conditions, 
therefore,  are  necessary  to  pectoriloquy;  and  we  cannot  feel  sur- 
prised that  one  or  more  of  these  signs  of  an  abscess  cavity  may  be 
wanting. 

Besides  an  opening  into  the  bronchial  tube,  the  abscess  may  at 
the  same  time  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  this  new  patho- 
logical state  gives  rise  to  the  sound  of  a  metallic  tinkling  of  the  chest, 
inhnitely  more  powerful  than  that  caused  by  a  simple  pulmonary 
abscess.  Indeed,  the  intensity  and  sharpness  of  the  sound  quite 
equals  that  returned  by  a  copper  vessel  when  struck  with  a  slight 
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force ;  for  the  intercostal  muscles  brace  the  walls  of  the  chest  like 
a  drum,  so  that  they  become  an  excellent  conductor  of  sound.  The 
immediate  cause  ot  the  sound  is  supposed  to  be  exactly  the  same 
as  when  it  results  from  an  abscess ;  that  is,  either  a  drop  of  fluid 
falling  into  the  pus  below,  or  the  extrication  of  a  bubble  of  air  from 
the  gravitated  pus.  The  chest  in  these  cases  always  returns  a  re- 
markably clear  sound  on  percussion  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
fluid. 

[Skoda  says  that  he  has  never  been  able  in  a  single  instance  to  recog- 
nize the  presence  of  pneumonic  abscesses  by  auscultation  and  percussion. 

Causes. — Acute  primary  lobar  pneumonia  is  rare  before  five  yean  of 
age,  acquires  its  maximum  between  twenty  and  thirty,  is  fVequent  up  to 
fifty,  and  becomes  after  sixty  one  of  the  most  common  and  fktal  of  the 
diseases  of  old  age.  The  influence  of  sex  is  apparent,  not  real,  and  is  in 
fact  dae  to  different  hygienic  conditions,  men  being  more  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  which  are,  unquestionably,  among  the  chief 
exciting  causes  of  the  disorder.  The  influence  of  sudden  chiUing  whilst 
the  body  is  overheated,  is  shown  in  409  cases,  of  which  101  could  be  re- 
ferred distinctly  to  this  cause  (Chomel,  Barth,  Grisolle).  With  respect 
to  season,  296  cases  show  the  largest  number  happening  in  Febmaiy, 
March,  April,  and  May,  in  Paris  (Grisolle).  In  456  cases  of  pneumonia 
in  adults,  and  254  in  old  persons,  there  were : 


Adults. 

Old  Pbrsonm. 

In  April,   . 

.  104 

In  January, 

.     61 

March, . 

.    82 

April,   . 
March, 

.     46 

May,     . 

.    68 

.     44 

February, 

.    64 

February, 

.     42 

December,     . 

.     48 

May,     . 

.     27 

January, 
November,   . 

.     46 

December,     . 

.     24 

.     44 

November,    . 

.     20 

456 


264 


As  an  intercurrent  and  consecutive  disorder  it  is  met  with  in  the  so- 
called  blood  diseases ;  it  may  be  traumatic  in  consequence  of  contusions 
of  the  chest,  and  penetrating  wounds ;  and  is  often  developed  by  foreign 
bodies  in  the  bronchia,  particularly  if  they  remain  any  time.] 

Diagnosis Pneumonia  is  distinguished  from  phthisis  by  the  pre- 
vious good  health  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  more  acute  nature  of 
the  disease ;  and,  in  some  degree,  by  a  ditierence  of  its  seat,  the 
lower  lobes  being  more  particularly  aiiected  in  inflammation,  the 
upper  lobes  in  phthisis.  The  two  diseases,  however,  it  should  be 
remembered,  are  often  combined.  In  determining  distinctly  the 
further  diagnosis  of  pneumonia,  from  the  phenomena  of  condensa- 
tion and  respiratory  murmurs,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
various  conditions  which  may  produce  condensation  of  the  lung 
either  in  the  child  or  in  the  adult.  The  observations  of  Laennec, 
Le^ndre,  and  Baillie,  Jorg,  Fuchs,  Barthez,  Killiet,  West,  and 
Gairdner,  have  especially  elucidated  this  subject,  and  shown  its  im- 
portance as  an  element  to  be  attended  to  in  diagnosis.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  short  statement  of  the  conditions  whidi  lead  to  consolida- 
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tion  of  the  vesicular  tissue  of  the  lung:  (1.)  A  partial  unexpanded 
state  of  the  lung  in  a  new-born  child,  termed  atelectasis  (Jorg^.  (2.) 
Consolidation  connected  with  the  accumulation  of  mucus  m  the 
bronchi  and  air-cells — bronchitis  iu  the  infant,  followed  by  what  has 
been  called  lobular  pneumonia  of  children,  the  itat  foetal  of  the  French 
(FucHS,  West,  Zenker).  (3.)  Collapse  of  the  pulmonary  air-cells, 
causing  lobular  or  more  diffuse  forms  of  pulmonary  condensation  in 
adults,  as  well  as  in  children,  due  to  bronchial  obstruction  (Gairi>- 
nbr).  (4.)  It  is  probable  that  the  hypostatic  pneumonia  described  by 
Piorry,  and  the  piripneumonie  des  agonisans  of  Laennec,  and  some 
of  the  so-called  latent  pneumonias^  are  forms  of  condensation  due  to 
pulmonary  collapse^  combined  with  serous  effusion  or  vascular  con- 
gestion. (5.)  The  consolidation  of  inflammatory  lymph  in  or  about 
the  pulmonary  vesicles,  so  that  the  vesicular  tissue  of  the  lung  is 
embedded  in  solid  material, "  as  the  stones  of  a  wall  are  in  mortar,'* 
(6.)  Condensation  of  the  lung  from  the  pressure  of  pleuritic  effusion. 
(7.)  Condensation  of  the  lung  from  extravasation  of  blood  (apoplexy 
of  the  lunff),  or  from  tubercular  or  cancerous  deposits ;  or  enlarged 
bronchial  Tyinphatic  glands,  which  are  arranged  alou^  the  sides  of 
the  air-tub^  in  their  passage  through  the  substance  of  the  lunes. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  consolidation  may  result  under  such  a 
variety  of  conditions,  the  truth  of  the  statement  so  well  expressed 
by  Dr.  Stokes  must  at  once  appear  in  the  strongest  possible  light — 
namely,  "  That  in  the  cases  we  are  every  day  called  to  treat,  the 
value  of  physical  signs  must  be  tested  by  the  history  and  symptoms 
^records  of  temperature  and  the  like'^,  and  these  in  their  turn  must 
oe  corrected  bv  the  physical  signs."  In  truth,  no  disease  shows 
more  forcibly  tnan  cases  of  pneumonia  do,  and  especially  as  regards 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  that  every  individual  case  of  disease  requires 
to  &  made  a  special  study  as  regards  its  individual  history y  progress^ 
combination^  and  sequence  of  symptoms.  In  the  aged,  pneumonia  is 
extremely  dangerous,  and  often  difficult  to  detect. 

[Prognosis. — Acute  single  lobar  pneumonia,  happening  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  40,  when  uncomplicated,  except  by  limited  pleurisy,  is 
not  a  perilous  disorder ;  recovery  is  the  rule. .  Intercurrent  or  secondary, 
it  is  much  more  serious.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs  and 
the  condition  of  the  subject  must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  probable  issue.  The  degree  and  extent  of  the  physical  signs 
alone  should  not  influence  the  prognosis ;  the  rational  symptoms  are  surer 
guides,  as  they  betoken  the  condition  of  the  vital  functions.  No  constant 
or  reliable  relation  exists  between  the  intensity  and  magnitude  of  the 
local  lesion,  as  shown  by  the  physical  signs  and  the  vital  phenomena. 
Where  the  physical  signs  indicate  amelioration  of  the  lung  disorder,  and 
there  is  no  amendment  in  the  general  symptoms,  or  where  the  latter  are 
at  the  same  time  aggravated,  the  prognosis  becomes  uncertain.  Primary 
pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobe  is  more  fatal  than  that  of  the  lower  or  middle 
lobe ;  the  mortality  is  about  1  in  4  or  5.  Pneumonia  of  the  summit 
ig  often  associated  with  tuberculization.  In  double  pneumonia  the  mor- 
tality is  about  1  in  2.  Delirium  is  a  very  unfavorable  symptom.  Sex 
is  an  important  element  in  the  prognosis  of  pneumonia,  it  being  firom 
one-third  to  one-half  more  mortal  in  females  than  in  males.    Pregnancy 
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is  an  unfavorable  condition,  especially  during  the  first  six  months.  Sec> 
ond  and  subsequent  attacks  are  more  dangerous  than  first  ones.  Age 
has  a  decided  influence  upon  the  issue ;  of  those  attacked  with  pneu- 
monia between  40  and  50  years  of  age,  about  1  in  5  die,  and  after  60| 
more  than  1  in  2  ;  the  peril  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  age.  Pericar- 
ditis is  a  very  serious  complication.  Heart  clots  may  form  in  the  cavi- 
ties, more  frequently  the  right,  and  cause  sudden  death ;  this  is  more 
often  the  case  in  old  persons.  Dr.  A.  Flint  thinks  that  their  presence 
may  generally  be  ascertained  during  life,  by  the  sudden  worsening  of  the 
symptoms,  irregularity,  frequency,  and  feebleness  of  pulse,' embarrassed 
respiration,  and  haggard  face,  the  patient  soon  becoming  moribond. 
Purulent  expectoration,  betokening  the  third  stage,  or  abscess  of  the 
lung,  is  of  serious  import.  The  occurrence  of  symptoms  indicating  gan- 
grene usually  precede  a  fatal  issue.  But  neither  the  third  stage,  nor  ab- 
scess, nor  gangrene  are  necessarily  fatal ;  authentic  cases  of  recoveiy 
Arom  each  have  been  recorded ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  pleural 
abscess  may  be  mistaken  for  pneumonic  abscess.] 

Treatment  of  pneumonia  has  been,  and  seems  with  some  still  to 
be,  one  of  the  most  discordant  topics  in  the  Science  of  Medicine. 
At  one  time,  especially  about  fifty  years  ago,  large  bleedings  appear 
to  have  been  aemanded,  and  to  nave  been  well  borne.  Laennec 
and  Louis  seem  to  have  been  early  impressed,  from  their  experience, 
that  lar^e  bleedings  were  by  no  means  an  eminently  successful  prac- 
tice, and  that  in  some  cases  they  were  absolutely  ii\jurious.  The 
same  difterence  of  opinion  was  held  with  respect  to  large  doses  of 
the  tartrate  of  antimony.  These  discrepancies  are  now  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  pneumonia,  like  other  inflamma- 
tions, not  only  varies  in  type  and  severity  in  different  cases,  but 
that  "  extremes  in  practice,'  whatever  they  may  be,  when  adopted 
as  a  rale  absolute^  applied  to  all  cases,  can  never  give  satisfactory 
results.     (See  also  p.  722,  ante.) 

The  ancients  bled  in  pneumonia,  and  sometimes  to  deliquium, 
and  Galen  apjiears  to  have  adopted  this  practice.  This  was  also 
the  practice  of  Sydenham;  and  Laennec  says  it  was  common  in 
France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  to  take  twenty-four, 
thirty,  and  thirty-six  ounces  of  blood  at  one  bleeding.  This  prac- 
tice w^as  also  followed  throughout  Europe  at  that  time,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  of  its  having  been  proper  in  cases  of  simple  in- 
flammations like  pneumonia,  occurring  in  healthy  persons.  It  is 
clear  that  the  remedv  was  used  with  a  moderation  ap|X)rtioned  to 
the  severity  of  the  disease  and  the  strength  of  the  constitution ;  or 
it  was  withheld  altogether  when  the  patient  was  weak,  or  the  dis- 
ease assumed  a  low  type. 

Now,  however,  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  error  to  make  ex- 
cessive bleeding  the  basis  of  remedial  measures  in  all  cases  (see  vol. 
i,  p.  154,  et  $eq.)\  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  it  in  our 
power  materially  to  modifv  the  course,  and  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  pneumonia  by  the  judicious  emplovment  of  bloodletting,  leeches, 
tartar  emetic,  certain  salines,  and  opium  (Parkes). 

In  epidemic  pneumonia,  says  Laennec,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
bleed  the  patient  without  rendering  him  worse.     In  1814,  pneu- 
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TDonia  was  very  common  among  the  conscripts,  yet  there  were  few 
indications  for  bleeding,  and  those  that  were  bl^d  were  rendered 
much  worse.  With  respect  to  bleeding  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  much 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner.  That  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  patient  can  only  be  saved  by  general  bloodlet- 
ting, everybody  must  admit,  while  on  the  contrary,  when  pneu- 
monia is  epidemic,  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn  must  be  greatlv 
limited  and  the  case  well  watched.  The  ancients  held  that  bleed- 
ing should  not  be  practised  after  the  fifth  day,  as  it  prevented  con 
coction.  In  other  words,  it  tended  to  change  the  type  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  its  natural  tendency  to  a  cure,  so  that  the  processes  tending 
to  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation  by  the  natural  cell-therapeutics 
of  the  part  were  altered  for  the  worse.  The  cases  of  Louis  appear 
to  establish  the  propriety  of  early  bleeding  as  a  general  rule ;  for 
he  says  those  bled  in  the  first  four  days  of  the  affection  are  cured 
four  or  five  days  sooner  than  those  who  are  bled  later  in  the  disease. 
The  experience  of  Dr.  Alison  is  similar.  In  short,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  earlier  the  inflammatory  state  is  detected  (if  possible,  before  the 
third  day — Alison)  the  more  likely  will  bleeding  be  followed  by 
well-marked  beneficial  results — the  disease  will  be  sooner  curea, 
and  the  convalescence  more  rapid  and  perfect. 

It  is  rare  now  that  the  cure  of  pneumonia  is  left  entirely  to  the 
influence  of  bleeding.  Antimony  is  a  most  valuable  remedy ;  and 
we  owe  to  Rasori  the  introduction,  in  modern  times,  of  large  doses 
of  tartar  emetic  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  Laennec  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  results  of  bleeding  that  he  adopted  it,  and 
thus  describes  his  practice : 

^^  As  soon  as  the  disease  is  determined,  if  the  patient  be  in  a  state 
to  bear  bleeding,  I  take  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  arm.  I  do  this  as  momentarily  arresting  the  inflammation, 
and  thus  jiving  the  tartar  emetic  time  to  act,  and  I  rarely  repeat 
this  bleeding.  Immediately  after  it  I  eive  the  first  dose  of  tartar 
emetic,  or  a  grain  in  two  ounces  and  a  naif  of  orange-flower  water, 
and  I  repeat  this  dose  every  two  hours  for  six  times ;  I  then  allow 
the  patient  to  repose  for  six  or  seven  hours.  If,  however,  the  dis- 
ease be  severe  and  the  oppression  great,  I  continue  the  dose  every 
two  hours  till  the  symptoms  are  mitigated,  increasing  the  dose  from 
one  to  two  grains,  or  even  to  two  grains  and  a  halt."  The  imme- 
diate eflTects  of  this  practice  were,  that  the  larger  number  of  patients 
vomited  two  or  three  times,  and  had  five  or  six  stools  on  the  first 
day,  but  afterwards  the  evacuations  were  trifling,  and  when  toler- 
ance was  established,  they  often  required  purgative  medicines, 
while  many  bore  these  large  doses  almost  without  vomiting  or  ex- 
periencing any  purgative  effect.  The  result  was,  that  Laennec  is 
said  to  have  cured  27  cases  out  of  28  in  1824  and  in  1826.  The 
great  success  obtained  by  Laennec  apjxjars,  however,  to  have  been 
of  short  continuance,  for  M.  Lagarde  afterwards  published  an  ac- 
count of  16  cases  treated  by  Laennec  by  this  method,  of  whom  5 
died.  Lecoultreux  has  given  a  list  of  30  cases  likewise  treated  by 
Laennec,  and  of  whom  12  died.  Neither  have  other  physicians  in 
other  years  been  more  fortunate.     Louis  treated  15  cases  according 
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to  this  method,  and  6  died ;  Chomel,  140  cases,  and  40  died ;  and 
Gueneau  de  Mussy  treated  90  cases,  of  whom  38  died.  Andral  has 
treated  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  by  tartar 
emetic,  in  quantities  varying  from  six  to  thirty-two  grains  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  ne  adds :  "  I  have  seen  but  two  unpleasant 
or  ffrave  accidents  result  from  these  large  doses.  Sometimes  the 
patient  has  hot  been  at  all  affected,  and  has  neither  had  nausea, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  abdominal  pains ;  at  others  he  has  sulFered 
from  nausea  and  distressing  vomiting— eftects  which  have  subsided 
on  omitting  the  medicine.  Tartar  emetic,"  he  adds,  "  may  there- 
fore be  given  with  impunity.  But  is  it  useful  ?  I  have  not  seen 
Eneumonia  ameliorated  by  larffe  doses  of  this  medicine ;  for  neither 
as  it  appeared  to  do  good  when  borne  by  the  stomach,  nor  when 
it  has  excited  distressing  nausea  and  vomiting." 

Great  doubts  are  now  entertained  regarding  the  usefulness  of 
such  large  doses  of  antimony.  The  Rasorian  method  is  decidedly 
contraindicated  in  the  pneumonia  of  old  people;  but  when  the 
remedy  is  cautiously  administered  as  a  sedative,  or  diaphoretic  and 
expectorant,  in  doses  of  the  eighth  or  twelfth  of  a  grain  every  two  or  three 
hours,  and  in  doses  of  a  sixth  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain^  in  the  more 
sthenic  attacks,  it  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  (Maclachlan).  It  is 
contraindicated  in  gastric  or  gastro-enteric  irritation.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  cases  where  the  remedy  produces  severe  depression 
and  nauseaA-cases  in  which  the  stomach  will  retain  no  food, 
scarcely  even  water  when  given  alone.  It  is  under  such  circum- 
stances that  Dr.  Anstie,  with  justice,  advocates  the  administration 
of  alcohol  in  stimulant  doses  often  repeated.  He  cites  one  case  of 
double  pneumonia  in  a  man  aged  twenty-four,  who  beginning  T^ith 
twelve  ounces  of  brandy  per  (Uew^  ultimately  took  twenty -four 
ounces  in  divided  doses  every  half  hour,  and  for  ten  days  lived  on 
nothing  dse^  and  a  little  water.  In  one  month  he  was  able  to  re- 
sume his  work.  A  child  fourteen  months  old,  under  similar  mor- 
bid conditions,  was  similarly  treated  with  port  wine  and  water. 
Taking  about  six  ounces  ot  wine  a  day,  in  spoonful  doses,  with 
water,  the  child  subsisted  on  the  wine  and  water  alone  for  twelve 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  stomach  still  refusing  food,  a 
little  cod-liver  oil  was  substituted  for  the  wine,  and  in  ten  days 
more  the  apjxitite  for  ordinary  food  began  to  show  itself,  and  tte 
child  made  a  good  recovery  {Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  by  Dr.  An- 
stie,  p.  44(3). 

But  in  the  statistics  which  bear  ujxyn  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia, little  or  no  reliance  can  be  placed  as  a  guide  to  practice. 
The  results  revealed  are  so  variable  and  contradictory  as  to  deprive 
them  of  the  slightest  claim  to  authority.  For  example :  Without 
depletion ^A'^v.  Bennett's  statistics  show  a  mortality  of  1  in  21.4; 
DietTs,  1  in  13 ;  the  homopopathic  treatment  (mainly  expectant),  1> 
in  6;  Vienna,  1856,  1  in  4.  With  anti)ni)ng  nitd  Heeding^  Grisolle 
lost  1  in  8  ;  Dr.  Itell,  Glasgow,  1  in  17.7 ;  Trousseau,  1  in  26;  Wos- 
sildo,  9  in  76.  Treatment  try  the  inhalation  of  chlonfrom,  Baumgart- 
ner,  1  in  10 ;  Varrentrapp,  1  in  23. 
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Former  statistics  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  are  said 
to  show  a  mortality  of  one  in  three. 

These  results  are  clearly  too  variable  a  guide  to  any  sound  basis 
of  practice.  No  satisfactory  conchision  can  be  drawn  from  cases 
massed  together.  Each  case  must  be  studied  by  itself,  as  well  as 
each  epidemic.    (See  also  pp.  722  and  762,  ante.) 

The  numerous  qualifying  conditions  connected  with  age,  season, 
climate,  epidemic  and  endemic  influences,  earliness  of  treatment, 
Bti^e,  extent,  and  complications,  all  tend  to  modify  the  line  of 
treatment  required.  Dr.  Lawson,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Cincin- 
nati College,  has  well  expressed  these  conditions,  in  a  general 
sense,  under  the  designation  of  "  the  individuality'^  of  each  case. 

^^  Indeed,"  he  remarks,  ^^  so  great  are  the  differences  in  constitutions, 
that  no  two  examples  will  exhibit  the  same  characteristics  throughout, 
nor  will  they  admit  of  precisely  the  same  method  of  treatment.  It  is  a 
due  appreciation  of  these  more  minor  shades  of  differences,  as  well  as  the 
broad  distinctions  observed  in  the  varying  forms  of  the  disease,  that 
denotes  the  truly  skilful  physician,  and  which  enables  him  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  each  case,  instead  of  relying  on  conclusions  drawn  from 
groups  of  cases.  It  has  been  remarked  that  English  physicians  are  apt 
to  think  more  of  some  other  case  they  have  seen  than  the  one  under 
treatment ;  while  the  French  think  more  of  the  disease  than  of  the  patient. 
Hence  English  physicians  individualize  the  disease ;  the  French  physicians 
generalize  the  patient. 

"  The  true  course  has  been  indicated  by  Hufeland — ^namely,  to  generalize 
the  disease  and  individualize  the  patient.  The  tendency  of  statistics  is  , 
undoubtedly  to  rob  each  case  of  its  individualit}'.  Thus,  one  group  of 
cases  will  all  be  bled,  another  will  receive  tartar  emetic,  a  third  will  be 
left  to  the  chances  of  Nature.  In  the  first  group  some  are  bled  who 
ought  to  have  been  stimulated ;  in  the  second  group  tartar  emetic  is 
administered  when  bleeding  would  have  been  preferable ;  in  the  third 
group  some  are  permitted  to  die  from  over-action.  Thus  the  individu- 
ality of  a  case  is  ignored,  and  the  physician  prescribes  for  a  mere  nanxeJ'^ 

A  rational  treatment  is  one  which  must  secure  to  each  case  its 
own  individuality.  And  as  the  shades*  of  difterences  and  the  corre- 
sponding modifications  of  treatment  cannot  be  expressed  in  groups^ 
statistics  in  this  sense  become  simply  an  impossibility,  lor  ex- 
ample, bleeding,  antimony,  mercury,  and  blisters  may  be  demanded 
in  one  case ;  quinine,  opium,  and  wine  in  the  next ;  a  third  may  re- 
quire but  little  interference  beyond  a  well-regulated  diet,  with 
moderate  stimulants. 

The  treatment  of  pneumonia,  therefore,  demands  not  a  single, 
but  many  agents.  It  is  the  proper  combination  of  remedies,  not  a 
single  agent  or  mode  of  practice,  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia  (Lawson). 

It  now  oniv  remains  to  add  the  more  matured  opinions  enter- 
tained as  to  the  line  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  witii  pneumonia 
as  it  now  occurs.  In  cases  of  sthenic  pneumonia,  characterized  by 
intense  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  a  full  resistant  pulse,  rusty- 
colored  expectoration,  and  great  oppression  of  the  breathing^  blood- 
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letting,  had  recourse  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  in  the 
stage  of  congestion  before  the  fastigium.  of  the  pyrexia,  not  only 
affordy  imm^iate  relief  to  the  breathing,  but  appears  to  remove 
the  extreme  tension  of  the  vascular  system,  and  to  promote  8ecre> 
tion.  The  most  suitable  time  is  that  during  the  evening  exacerba- 
tion (IIuss).  The  indications  for  bloodletting  should  be  decidedly 
marked  before  it  is  undertaken  ;  and  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  lost 
must  vary  in  each  case,  according  to  the  oppression  of  breathing, 
the  type  of  the  disorder,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  as  well 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  prevalent  epidemic  tendency 
associated  with  the  pneumonia.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  draw 
more  than  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces ;  and  eight  or  ten  ounces  will 
usually  suflSce.  After  bleeding,  the  pain  in  many  instances  ceases, 
expectoration  takes  place  more  easily,  and  alters  in  character  ;  the 
skin  becomes  moister,  and  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  action  of 
remedies  which  before  proved  inoperative  (Fuller).  In  very  many 
cases  it  is  now  either  unnecessary  or  inexpedient  to  let  blood — ^in- 
expedient chiefly  because  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient  being 
shattered  by  excesses,  constitutional  disease,  anxiety,  and  mentiu 
distress;  and  excessive  bloodletting,  under  whatever  circumstances 
practised,  impairs  the  strength,  leads  to  great  impoverishment  of 
the  blood,  arrests  the  actions  on  which  the  absorption  of  exudation- 
matter  depends,  exposes  the  patient  to  risk,  and  induces  a  tardy 
convalescence. 

Bleedinff,  therefore,  ought  certainly  not  to  be  employed  aft«r  con- 
solidation nas  taken  place. 

A  combination  of  antimony  and  calomel  is  believed  to  have  saved 
a  much  larger  number  of  cases  than  antimony  alone ;  a  quarter  oft 
grain  to  a  grain  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony^coxnhmQdL  with  one  grain 
of  cafomel^  given  every  four  or  every  six  hours,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  is  the  treatment  in  some  cases  to  be  adopted. 
Previous  to  its  use  the  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  out,  and  after 
the  mercurial  effects  are  indicated  by  the  condition  of  the  gums, 
the  further  administration  of  the  remedy  should  cease.  In  cases 
of  simple  serous  pneumonia  even  simpler  remedies  are  suflScient; 
and  two  grains  of  iixYacuanha  given  every  four  or  six  hours  have 
frei|uontly  been  followed  by  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  The  eases 
in  which  tartar  emeti(*  fails  to  exercise  a  curative  action  are  those  in 
whioh  hepatization  proceeds  with  extreme  rapidity;  in  which  crep- 
itation either  dix^s  not  exist  at  all,  or  is  of  verv  short  duration, 
giving  place  after  a  few  hours  to  intense  tubular  breathing :  and 
those  which  are  marked  by  extreme  depression  almost  from  the 
first. 

Salines  and  stimufant.^^  with  ralomef  and  opium  if  neces>ary,  are 
found  to  1m?  the  most  efficient  means  of  treatment  in  such  cases. 
The  efficacy  of  mtnury^  in  the  ex[>erience  of  Dr.  Fuller,  is  most 
conspicuous  in  those  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which  tartar  « //Je7iV  is  of 
least  avail ;  in  other  words,  in  those  instances  in  which  the  produc- 
tive results  of  inflamnnition  are  the  greatest,  in  cases  in  which 
crepitation  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  is  replace<l  in  a  few  hours  by 
intense  tubular  breathing  (On  the  Chest,  p.  238).     In  these,  'yjlomk 
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and  opinm^  in  combination  with  salines  and  small  doses  of  tartar 
emetie^  will  often  produce  very  beneficial  results. 

Alkaline  TVeattnent  of  Pneumonia. — Dr.  John  Popham,  Physician 
to  the  Cork  North  Innmiary,  since  1865,  has  treated  twenty-eight 
cases  of  pneumonia  by  alkalies.  They  all  recovered.  In  some  the 
si^s  of  engorgement  only  existed  at  the  time  of  admission ;  in 
others,  hepatization  was  found.  The  reliable  marks  of  pneu- 
monia were  present  in  all — e.  g.^  localized  dulness,  crepitation,  tubu- 
lar breathing,  rusty  sputa  (in  many),  and  labial  herpes  in  about 
half.  Six  were  cases  of  double  pneumonia.  Bicarbonate  of  potash 
was  given,  largely  diluted  in  mucilaginous  liquids,  five  grams  up 
to  thirty  grains  in  each  dose, — four,  six,  or  even  eight  doses  being 
given  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  An  adult  took  to  the  extent  of 
two  to  three  drachms  of  the  salt  per  day.  The  evidence  of  its  good 
eft'ects  appeared  first  in  altering  the  character  of  the  expectoration 
on  the  second  or  third  dav  of  its  use.  The  viscid  sputa  became  re- 
solved ;  the  fine  bubbles  became  coarse  and  large ;  the  rubiginous 
color  of  the  expectoration  was  changed  to  white ;  its  tenacity  of 
adhesion  was  lessened,  so  that  it  was  brought  up  easily ;  and  the 
cough,  instead  of  continuing  dry,  harsh,  and  irritative,  became  moist, 
Boft,  and  expulsive.  Thus  the  alkali  acted  as  a  sedative,  allaying 
the  cough  and  abating  the  congestive  state  on  which  it  depends. 
The  white  pasty  fur  over  the  tongue  dissolved  awav  in  an  increased 
flow  of  saliva.  The  urine  became  alkaline,  and  the  physical  signs 
of  pneumonia  became  resolved.  A  blister  applied  for  four  or  six 
hours  (not  for  suppuration)  is  a  valuable  auxiliary ;  suppuration 
from  blistering  is  exhaustive  and  prejudicial  {Brit,  Med.  Jour.y  Dec. 
28, 1867,  p.  586). 

The  treatment  by  repeated  stimulants  alone  is  but  the  opposite 
extreme  of  practice  to  excessive  bloodletting,  and  will  no  doubt 
soon  find  its  level  and  appropriate  place  as  a  valuable  aid  to  other 
remedies,  especially  in  patients  whose  constitutions  are  depressed 
under  the  influence  of  hfe  imposed  upon  them  by  the  ^^  great  town 
gystemJ^ 

[The  rational  or  restorative  treatment  of  pneumonia  agrees  with  the 
true  pathogeny  of  the  disorder,  and  takes  cognizance  of  its  mode  of  reso- 
lution. It  has  been  shown  that  the  solidified  lung-tissue  regains  its  nat- 
ural state  by  histolysis  of  the  granular  exudation,  a  process  of  degenera- 
tion and  disintegration.  In  healthy  subjects  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
to  resolution,  and  the  disease  passes  through  what  may  be  called  the 
pheumonic  cycle,  in  a  variable  period,  but  as  definitely  and  methodically 
as  an  eruptive,  or  typhoid,  fever.  The  expectant  experiments  of  Balfour, 
Magendie,  Dietl,  of  Vienna,  Skoda,  Niemeycr,  Schmidt,  Legendre,  and 
others,  prove  it.  Dr.  Bourgeois  (d'Estampes)  for  twenty-five  years  ab- 
stained fVom  all  active  treatment  in  hifii  cases  of  pneumonia.  He  found, 
towards  the  eighth  day,  a  decided  drifting  towards  amelioration  in  the 
symptoms — the  sputa  were  less  viscid,  the  breathing  was  easier,  the  tongue 
cleaner,  the  pain  in  the  chest  gone,  restlessness  and  wakefulness  were 
lessened  or  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  a  desire  for  food,  and  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day  convalescence  was  fully  established  (  Union  Medicate^ 
January,  1850,  vol.  i).     Rational  treatment,  whilst  it  favors  the  local 
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vital  act,  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  general  condition ;  on  the  other 
hand,  spoliative  and  depressing  treatment,  hinders  the  one,  and  takes  no 
heed  of  the  other.  The  rational  treatment,  besides,  is  abundantly  vindi- 
cated by  large  and  trustworthy  experience,  the  results  of  this  practice 
being  greatly  more  happy  than  those  of  any  other,  and  favorable  testi- 
mony in  its  behalf  is  daily  accumulating. 

Dr.  John  Turner  (Clinical  Notes  from  the  Dumfries  Boyal  Infirmary^ 
Ed.  Med.  Jour.^  October,  1866)  says:  "  Our  cases  of  pneumonia  treated 
on  the  restorative  principles  advocated  by  Prof.  Bennett,  have  been  emi- 
nently successful.  Those  cases  left  almost  entirely  to  the  unassisted 
process  of  nature  have  invariably  done  welL  In  looking  over  the  avail- 
able hospital  records,  I  find  mention  made  of  71  cases  of  pneumonia  that 
were  treated  in  these  wards  from  the  year  1820  to  1836.  Of  these  13 
died,  or  about  1  in  6.  During  these  years  venesection  was  freely  prac- 
tised.'' From  the  statistics  collected  by  Dr.  J.  Hughes  Bennett  ( J%e 
Restorative  Treatment  of  Pneumonia^  Sded.^  Edinburgh,  1866),  it  would 
appear  that :  (1.)  An  extreme  antiphlogistic  treatment  has  always  been 
attended  with  a  large  mortality,  amounting  to  1  death  in  3  cases ;  but 
when  variously  modified,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  lowering  remedies, 
selecting  cases,  or  in  quite  young  and  vigorous  subjects,  the  mortality 
ranges  from  1.5  to  1  in  13  cases.  (2.)  That  when  one-half  the  cases  are 
those  of  persons  below  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  spoliative  treatment 
moderate,  the  deaths  are  diminished  to  1  in  28  cases.  (3.)  Treatment 
by  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  the  moilality  is  from  1  in  4.5  to  1  in  9.60. 
(4.)  Dietetic  or  expectant  treatment,  mortality  from  1  in  7.25  to  1  in  10.9 
in  adults,  and  in  children  0  (Barthez).  (5.)  Mixed  treatment,  1  death 
in  3.20.  (6.)  Tonic  treatment  (Kissel),  mortality  1  in  22  cases.  (7.) 
Stimulants  (Todd)  1  in  9.  (8.)  Restorative  treatment  (Bennett),  in  the 
worst  point  of  view,  1  death  in  32.70  cases.  (9.)  105  uncomplicated 
cases,  occurring  consecutively,  during  a  period  of  16  years,  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  treated  on  the  restorative  plan,  all  recovered.  In 
189  cases  treated  solely  by  the  expectant  method,  the  mortality  was  3.10 
per  cent.  (Dietl). 

Of  the  immediately  relieving  efiect  of  general  bloodletting  in  many 
cases  of  pneumonia  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  it  has  no  curative  power 
over  the  disorder  is  satisfactorily  established ;  and  that,  except  in  quite 
young  and  vigorous  subjects,  it  is  harmful,  is  now  very  generally  admitted. 
Trousseau,  who  did  not  absolutely  reject  bloodletting  in  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia,  says  :  "  If  usuall}^  I  abstain  from  venesection,  it  is  not  because 
I  think  it  so  often  the  cause  of  death  in  the  disorder,  but  that  ex]>erience 
has  taught  me  that  it  rarely  shortens  its  duration,  and  that  it  ohen  hin- 
ders convalescence  by  weakening  the  patient"  {Clinique  Medicate^  kc^ 
2me  ed.,  t.  i,  p.  740),  no  doubt  remembering  with  Kaltenbrunner  that  a 
certain  amount  of  strength  is  necessary  for  the  resolution  of  any  inflam- 
mation. Dr.  Fuller  writes :  ''  In  my  own  practice  I  have  had  recourse  to 
phlebotomy  in  pneumonia  three  times  only  within  the  past  seven  years; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  in  each  of  these  cases  it  was  the  means  of  afiTord- 
ing  great  relief,  if  not  of  saving  life,  and  that  cases  do  occur  in  which  its 
employment  is  absolutcl}'  necessvy  to  the  well-being  of  the  patient "  { On 
Dii^eatips  of  the  Iauujh  and  Air-pasaages^  2d  Am.  ed.,  p.  249).  All  the 
aid  which  general  bloodletting  may  give  can  be  got  from  local  bleeding 
by  leeches  or  cups — preferabtv  the  latter — and  then  it  should  l>e  used 
discreetly,  and  not  later  than  the  first  stage.  There  is  no  substantial 
evidence  on  the  side  of  the  treatment  by  tartar  emetic,  but  much  against 
it.  The  circulation  can  be  more  safel}^  and  surely  controlled  by  the  care- 
ful administration  of  aconite,  veratrum,  digitalis,  and  colchicum  ;  without 
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the  risk  of  seriously,  and  often  irreparably,  lowering  the  vital  powers, 
and  disturbing  the  digestive  functions.  For  the  past  twenty  years,  the 
writer  has  substituted  the  muriate  of  ammonia  for  calomel,  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  disorder,  giving  it  in  one-  or  two-grain  doses,  every  hour  or 
two.  Dr.  R.  Cresson  Stiles  states,  that  for  some  time  past  he  has  used 
satisfactorily  the  carbonate  of  ammonia — one  drachm  in  solution  every 
two  or  three  hours.  By  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  he 
is  convinced  that  it  possesses  no  stimulant  property.  It  is  converted  in 
the  stomach  into  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (Medical  Record^  Oct. 
1,  1866).  Dr.  J.  Hughes  Bennett  during  the  period  of  febrile  excitement 
gives  salines  in  small  doses,  and  seems  to  prefer  the  acetate  of  ammonia 
in  solution.  Dr.  Trousseau  has  for  many  years  past  relied  chiefly  upon 
Kermes  mineral — antimonii  oxysulphuretum.  Opium  is  beneficial  in  all 
stages  of  the  affection,  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia,  or  atropia, 
about  the  seat  of  the  chest-pain,  will  generally  give  instant  relief.  The 
affected  side  'may  be  kept  covered  with  hot  poultices  of  linseed,  or  corn- 
meal,  or  mashed  potatoes,  or  with  cotton  batting,  over  which  a  jacket  of 
oil-silk  or  -muslin  should  be  worn.  Purgatives  should  be  used  with  great 
caution,  the  bowels  being  kept  free  by  simple  enemata.  In  simple  acute 
lobar  pneumonia  in  young  subjects  and  previously  healthy  adults,  alco- 
holic stimulants  are  rarely  required.  In  the  typhoid  form  of  the  disorder, 
and  in  feeble  and  broken-down  persons,  and  in  the  aged,  they  form, 
along  with  tonics  and  food,  an  integral  part  of  the  treatment.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  stage,  and  during  resolution,  tonics  are  often 
necessary,  and  iron,  quinine,  and  arsenic  may  be  administered  with  ad- 
vantage. The  indication  of  nourishment,  properly  adjusted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  each  case,  and  each  stage  of  the  case,  is 
paramount  to  all  other  indications,  and  the  happy  issue  of  a  case  of  pneu- 
monia depends  quite  as  much  upon  early  and  properly  feeding  the  patient, 
as  does  that  of  a  case  of  continued  fever.  A  milk  diet  should  be  per- 
mitted from  the  outset,  to  be  followed,  as  the  disease  advances  and  the 
pulse  softens,  by  beef-tea,  &c.  Wine  or  brand}',  in  occasional  doses,  may 
be  required,  but  in  nowise  can  they  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  food. 
Intercurrent  delirium  is  treated  by  Trousseau  with  musk ;  it  is  often  the 
result  of  inanition,  and  food,  stimulants,  and  opium  will  generally  best 
control  it.  The  advantage  of  the  so-called  expectorants  is  doubtful,  and 
they  are  apt  to  produce  more  or  less  gastric  trouble,  and  interfere  with 
nourishment.] 

[SCLEROSIS  OF  THE  LUNG. 

Fibroid  Degeneration  of  ihe  Lung.  Pulmonary  Cirrhosin.  Fibroid  Phthisic.  OraU' 
ulnr  Lung — Syn.,  Lat.,  Induraiio  Pulmonum;  French,  Cirrhose  Pulmonaire ; 
Gkbman,  Cirrhose  der  Lunge, 

(Dr.  Clymkr.) 

Definition. — A  chronic  pulmonary  affection  of  middle  and  advanced  life^ 
wJwse  anatomical  character  is  hyper plasy  of  the  connective  tissue^  or  in- 
terstitial stroma^  of  the  lung^  partial  or  generalized^  and  passing  to  fibroid 
change  ;  there  is  failing  healthy  with  local  symptoms  of  lung-trouble^  and 
the  physical  signs  of  induration  of  the  diseased  portions  of  the  organ,  and 
often  laier  the  evidences  of  cavities ;  generally  associated  with  fibroid 
change  in  other  organs^  and  usually  preceded  by  acute  bronchial  or  pleu- 
ritic disease;  most  frequently  met  with  in  sjnrit^rinkers  ;  not  apparently 
connected  tvith  tuberculosis^  but^  probably^  due  to  a  specific  diathesis. 

This  disorder  has  recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  its 
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morbid  anatomy  and  clinical  history  have  been  studied,  particularly  in 
England,  under  the  name  of  Fibroid  Degeneration  of  the  Lang,  and  by 
that  name  it  was  described  by  the  writer  in  the  first  American  edition  of 
this  work.  Sclerosis  of  the  Lung  is  now  substituted  as,  provisionally,  a 
better  term,  and  until  its  true  nosological  position  is  decided  upon.  The 
characteristic  morbid  changes  of  this  affection  were  long  ago  noticed  by 
Bayle  as  a  variety  of  phthisis  (1810),  by  Laennec,  Andral,  Broussais, 
Addison,  Chomel,  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  Stokes,  Corrigan,  Rokitansky,  Lay- 
cock,  and  Hughes,  and  more  lately  by  Dr.  S.  Wilks,  H.  G.  Sutton,  and 
H.  C.  Bastian.* 

♦  Obs.  20  of  Bayle  (Reeherches  sur  la  Phihisie,  par  G.  L.  Bayle,  Pari*,  1810),  li 
**  Phthisie  avec  Melanose  "  in  a  man  et.  69.  The  poet-mortem  pulmonary  condition 
is  thus  described :  The  upper  and  middle  lobes  of  tne  right  lung  were  very  hard,  and 
when  cut  into  grated  unaer  the  scalpel,  and  were  as  black  as  ebony  ;  at  the  base  of 
these  lobes  were  several  empty  cayities,  lined  by  pyogenic  membrane.  In  the  infe- 
rior lobe  were  several  small  cavities  surrounded  with  black  matter.  There  wom  ne 
tubercle.  The  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  covered  externally  by  fibrous  mem* 
brane,  ver^  firm  and  adherent.  The  left  lung  presented  the  same  alterations  as  the 
right,  but  in  a  less  degree ;  the  upper  lobe  was  only  much  changed  posteriorly.  Obt. 
22  is,  <*  Pbthisie  granulaire  avec  melano/^e  et  quelques  tubercules,''  in  a  woman  with 
asthenic  gout,  set.  72,  and  who  died  with  extreme  marasmus.  The  upper  fourth  of 
the  right  lung  was  hard,  black,  and  grated  under  the  knife.  In  cutting  into  the 
tissue,  it  looked  like  some  species  of  granite,  and  as  if  made  up  of  a  number  of  round 
granulations  of  a  dark  slate  color  {noir  ardoiai)^  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  united  by 
a  softer  substance  of  the  same  color.  The  lower  three-fourths  of  the  lung  was  healthy. 
In  the  left  lung  there  was  throughout  its  whole  extent  the  same  alteration,  and  scat- 
tered here  and  there  were  a  few  suppurated  tubercles.  [?] 

Andral  ( The  Clinique  Mh/icaUj  by  D.  Spillan,  I^ndon,  1886),  gives  a  case  of  chronic 
bronchitis  with  melanosis,  in  a  man,  set.  65,  who  had  had  winter  cough  and  breath- 
lessness  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  whose  lungs  after  death  were  found  to  be  infil- 
trated with  black  matter.  Also  another  (18)  very  similar.  Andral  describes  chronic 
pneumonia  as  a  slowly  developed  hypertrophy  of  the  septa  of  the  lobules  and  cells, 
attended  with  a  gradual  deposition  of  albuminous  matter  in  the  interstices  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  and  Hope  {Path.  Anat.)  adopts  this  description. 

The*  late  Dr.  Thomas  Addison  (06«.  on  Pneutnonia  ami  its  ConsequenceSj  Ouy*s  Ho*- 
j)itnl  Repn'ts^  second  series,  vol.  i),  mentions  three  permanent  effects  of  pneumonia: 
(1.)  Unif»)rni  albuminous  induration;  (2.)  Granular  induration;  (8.)  Gray  indura- 
tion. In  the  first,  a  uniform,  homoti^eneous,  semi-transparent  or  opaque  yellowish 
material  is  diffused  through  several  lobules,  or  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  in  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  air-cells  or  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  the  lung- 
tissues  seeming  blended  with,  or  assimilated  to,  the  permanent  albuminous  deposit. 
In  the  s(H?oi)d,  a  solid,  pale  or  yellowish  albuminous  less  organizuble  material  occu- 
pies the  lobules,  and  apparently  without  having  assimilated  the  parietes  of  the  cells, 
which  are  still  visible  on  the  exterior,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  lobules;  the  inter- 
lobular tissue  being  sometimes,  though  not  invariably,  distinct.  The  third  he  de- 
scribes as  a  gray  induration,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  dull  or  yellowish-white  and 
black  matter  in  variable  proportions,  the  tint  depending  on  their  proportions,  and 
savs  that  he  does  not  see  how  it  can  result  from  chronic  pneumonia. 

Dr.  W.  Slokos  ( TreafiHe  on  the  Dingiiosia  (lud  Trr.ntmmt  uf  Diseases  of  the  Chesty  Phil, 
ed.,  1844),  describes  the  lesion  under  the  head  of  Senile  Phthisis,  and  alsoof  '» Tuber- 
cle the  Consequence  of  Chronic  Bronchitis,"  and  says  that  he  has  seen  two  cases  of 
chronic  abscess  of  the  lung  without  anv  evidence  of  tubercles. 

Speaking  of  the  condition  of  lung  descril)ed  in  the  text,  the  late  Dr.  Hughes  ha* 
most  ju.*itly  observed,  that  if  it  is  to  be  UK»ked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  unrea^olved 
pneumonia,  then  it  is  a  very  rare  disease;  but  a  slate  of  the  lung  through  which  are 
distributed  firm,  dry  niasses,  of  various  shades  of  gray,  which  creak  under  the  scalpel, 
of  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  walnut  or  pullet's  egg,  is  by  no  nit-ans  rare  in  L.ondon. 

Dr.  Thomas  Laycock  (Clinical  Ijectures  on  the  Pht/sioffnomieal  Dxagwisis  of  Disease, 
Med.  Gaz.  and  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  451,  1802),  speaking  of  the  phvsiognomy  of  what  he 
calls  rheumatic  tuberculosis,  says:  It  hap|H'ns  chiefly  among  the  intemperate  ;  there 
is  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  lung  with  cartilaginous  thickening  of  the  pleura,  most 
strikinglv  .<een  at  the  apices,  and  excavations  like  raggi'd  holes;  the  spuU  is  apt  to 
be  fetid  ;'the  morbid  product  much  more  pla>tic  than  in  .scrofulosis.  and  tulwrt^lo  i* 
rarelv  or  never  found;  but  there  is  fibroid  degeneration  of  other  organs,  spleen,  he- 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — In  most  cases  both  lungs  are  affected,  though  in 
different  degrees.  When  the  degeneration  is  limited  to  one  lung,  it  is 
most  often  the  left.  As  a  rule  the  morbid  change  begins  in  the  upper 
lobes ;  in  thirty-four  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Sutton,  there  was  but  one  ex- 
ception, and  in  this  it  was  limited  to  the  lower  lobes.  Fibroid  pulmonary 
degeneration  occurs  in  two  forms :  (1.)  Nodular ;  (2.)  Diffused. 

(1.)  On  examining  an  indurated  nodule,  the  lung-tissue  is  found  to  be 
dense,  tough,  solid,  dry,  heavy,  sinking  in  water,  and  is  broken  down  by 
the  finger  with  difficulty ;  when  cut  into,  it  is  resisting  and  sometimes 
grates  under  the  knife.  The  cut  surface  may  be  granular  or  not,  or  pre- 
sent both  appearances  in  the  same  lung.  When  apparently  smooth,  close 
examination  will  show  the  indurated  portion  nearest  the  sound  tissue  to 
be  granular,  and  in  parts  often  to  such  a  degree  as  to  resemble  a  number 
of  minute,  hard,  semi-translucent  tubercles,  closely  clustered  like  the  eggs 
of  some  insects,  each  granule  being  in  the  midst  of  augmented  inter- 
lobular tissue.  Scarcely  any  moisture  can  be  squeezed  out.  There  is 
proliferation  of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  and  it  is  consequently 
unusually  distinct.  On  placing  a  small  section  of  the  nodule  in  water, 
and  throwing  a  strong  light  upon  it  by  means  of  a  condenser,  it  seems  to 
be  divided  and  subdivided  by  innimierable  ramifications  of  an  overgrowth 
of  connective  tissue,  within  which,  and  surrounded  by  more  or  less  dark 
pigment-matter,  are  minute  polygonal  spaces  containing  the  air-cells. 
The  whole  surface  is  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  of  different  shades,  from  iron 
gray,  a  gray  granite,  to  nearly  black. 

The  microscope  shows  the  induration  to  be  made  up  of  such  elements 
as  are  usually  regarded  to  denote  fibroid  changes.  There  are  well-formed 
cells,  and  the  cellular  elements  in  various  stages  of  development  seem 
being  converted  into  highly  organized  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  strikingly 
different  from  the  granules  and  imperfectly  formed  ceUs  of  lowly  organized 
scrofulous  material.  The  lung-tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fibroid 
masses  is  elastic,  somewhat  crepitant,  and  fioats  in  water.  The  inter- 
lobular connective  tissue  is  increased,  and  contains  dark  pigment-matter, 
showing  that  morphological  changes  of  the  connective  tissue  precede 
solidification.    In  the  other  portions  of  the  organ  it  may  be  quite  healthy. 

(2.)  In  some  cases  there  are  no  circumscribed  hard  masses,  but  the 
whole  lung,  or  the  greater  part,  is  uniformly  converted  into  tough  fibrous 
tissue ;  its  natural  aspect  is  lost,  its  structure  destroyed,  it  is  hard  and 
contracted,  and  upon  section  looks  striated  and  as  if  interwoven  with 
fibrous  filaments.  There  is  great  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue, 
which  has  a  granular  appearance,  as  if  studded  with  miliary  tubercles. 
Nowhere  are  any  granules  to  be  found  except  in  the  increased  connective 
tissue.  In  a  less  degree  this  has  often  been  noticed  in  the  upper  lobes  of 
those  dying  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  granular  degeneration  of  the  kid- 

patic  peritoneum  [fibrous  capsule  ?]f  kidneys,  and  occasionally  of  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  liver. 

Rokitansky  {Path.  Anat.)  describes  the  anatomical  characters  under  the  head  of 
Interstitial  Pneumonia. 

Dr.  S.  Wilks  says  {Trana.  of  the  Pqihological  Society  of  London^  vol.  vii,  1864),  that 
gray  induration  or  chronic  pneumonia  occurs  often  where  there  is  no  history  of  pre- 
vious acute  inflammation,  and  he  thinks  it  more  allied  to  a  growth  than  to  an  inflam- 
mation. 

Fibroid  Degeneration  of  the  Lung.  By  Henry  G.  Sutton,  M.D.  Medieo-Chirurgi- 
eal  Th-anaaetionsj  Second  Series,  vol.  xlviii,  London,  18(56.  A  valuable  paper,  with 
several  cases,  and  an  analysis  of  many  others,  collected  from  the  records  of  Guy's 
H<Mipital. 

Cirrhoae  Pulmonaire^  par  le  Dr.  Feltz.  Gaz.  M^d.  de  Strasbourg,  No.  1  and  2, 1805.] 
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neys,  and  in  the  summits  of  the  lungs  of  old  persons,  and  probably  indi- 
cates the  early  stage  of  fibroid  degeneration. 

In  some  cases  there 'are  one  or  more  cavities  in  the  indurated  sub- 
stance at  the  apices ;  irregular  and  ragged,  their  walls  are  formed,  partly 
by  more  or  less  sound  lung-tissue,  and  partly  by  tissue  which  has  under- 
gone fibroid  degeneration,  and  they  contain  an  offensive  dark-red  fluid. 
Smaller  cavities  may  coexist,  varying  in  number,  and  scattered  through 
the  indurated  tissue,  having  a  very  thin  membranous  lining,  continuous 
with  the  lining  of  the  bronchi,  which  may  open  into  them,  and  often 
look  like  circumscribed  dilatations  of  portions  of  the  tubes ;  or  the  lung- 
tissue  may  soften  into  several  small  cavities.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
solidated lung,  there  are  frequently  soft  yellow  cheesy  masses. 

Tubercular  matter  is  not  commonly  found  in  any  part  of  the  lungs. 
In  30  cases  analyzed  by  Bastian  in  only  4  was  there  any  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  tubercle  in  one  or  other  lung,  and  then  in  quantity  altogether 
insignificant,  so  as  to  make  its  presence  rather  accidental  than  essentiaL 
There  is  generally  evidence  of  long-existing  disease  of  the  bronchi,  which 
are  enlarged,  and  may  be  more  or  less  dilated  (Jaccoud).  There  is  prob- 
ably, however,  no  necessary  association  between  bronchiectasis  and  pul- 
monary sclerosis;  for  although  in  the  former  disease  the  sclerosis  is 
localized  in  the  lung-tissue  about  the  affected  air-tubes,  the  generalized 
fibroid  change  of  the  lung  may  happen  with  or  without  alteration  of  the 
calibre  of  the  bronchi.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pleura  over  the  dis- 
eased lung  is  thickened,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  to  one-half 
of  an  inch,  and  fibrous  bands  have  occasionally  been  seen  to  extend  from 
the  thickened  pleura  into  the  substance  of  the  lung.  At  other  times  the 
pleura  is  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  altered.  The  bronchial  glands  are  gen- 
erally enlarged,  and  are,  in  some  instances,  changed  into  firm,  hard 
masses,  which  grate  under  the  knife. 

In  the  34  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Sutton,  the  kidneys  were  diseased  in  19, 
healthy  in  5  ;  in  18  there  was  granular  degeneration,  and  in  1  suppurative 
nephritis.  In  30  in  which  the  condition  of  the  liver  was  noted,  it  was 
diseased  in  20,  healthy  in  10;  it  was  cirrhotic  in  10,  fatty  in  3,  nutmeg  in 
5.  In  25  cases  there  was  no  disease  whatever  of  the  intestines,  in  9  not 
noted.  In  21,  the  heart  was  diseased  in  17,  healthy  in  4;  not  given,  13; 
there  were  fibroid  changes  in  valves  and  muscular  tissue  in  2,  hyperti"ophy 
and  dilatation  in  15.  Dr.  S.  Hinger  asserts  the  frequency  of  lardaceous 
change  in  other  organs. 

Microscopal  examination  of  the  indurated  lung-tissue  and  hard  nodules 
leads  to  the  conclusions  that:  (1.)  There  is  a  production  of  new  tissue 
elements,  and  that  these  are  what  are  usually  considered  as  representing 
newly  formed  connective  or  fibroid  tissue;  (2.)  That  this  new  formation 
invades  and  destroys  in  part  or  wholly  the  lung-tissue,  which  undergoes 
fibroid  change.  Ever\'  new  formation,  according  to  Virchow,  whether 
homologous  or  heterologous,  is  really  destructive,  and  destroys  s<miething 
of  what  previously  existed ;  (3.)  These  fibroid  elements  are  found  most 
highly  developed  "in  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  minute  bron- 
cliiaf  tubes,  lobules,  and  lobulets,  as  well  as  in  the  neighlwrhooil  of  the 
thickened  pleura,  and  would  seem  to  show  that  the  new  formation  l>egins 
in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung,  and  extends  in  every  direction  amidst 
the  elastic  fibres  of  the  air-sacs,  until  these  become  degenerate,  and  are 
obliterated.  With  regard  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  yellow  or  cheesy 
matter  found  amidst  the  gray  fibrous  induration,  the  microscope  shows  it 
to  consist  of  a  large  numlx'r  of  granules,  having  bright  sparkling  centres, 
and  of  irregularly  shaped  and  apparently  shrivelled  or  wasted  cells,  tilled 
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with  what  are  commonly  called  fat-granules.  They  thus  seem  to  be  retro- 
grade m^tamorpho8i8  in  the  fibroid  formation,  and  to  result  from  an  im- 
perfect nutrition  process.  In  fibroid  growths  elsewhere,  as  in  the  uterus, 
circumscribed  fibroid  deposits  in  the  kidneys,  syphilitic  tumors  in  the 
lungs  and  liver,  and  in  cancer  of  the  lung  (voL  ii,  p.  200),  yellow,  cheesy 
centres  occur. 

Symptoms. — With  our  present  clinical  knowledge  of  fibroid  pulmonary 
degeneration,  it  may  be  said  to  be  generally  preceded  by  an  acute  bron- 
chial disorder,  which  has  become  chronic,  or  by  acute  pleurisy.  Failing 
health,  increasing  weakness,  constant  cough  with  expectoration,  and 
breathlessness,  are  complained  of,  with,  in  advanced  cases,  great  lividity  of 
the  face.  There  is  not  commonly  at  the  beginning  much  loss  of  fiesh, 
but  after  awhile  the  waste  is  gradual,  and  when  the  physical  signs  indi- 
cate induration  of  the  apices,  or  when  tissue  disorganization  has  taken 
place  to  any  extent,  it  is  very  rapid.  Profuse  haemoptysis  may  be  an 
initial  symptom.  The  expectoration  is  that  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  is 
often  sUghtly  streaked  with  blood.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
continuous  elevation  of  the  body-heat.  The  function  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  but  little  impaired ;  the  appetite  is  good  and  regular,  unless 
there  be  some  complicating  disorder,  as  jaundice,  from  cirrhotic  liver,  a 
fibrous  pylorus,  etc.;  there  are  no  symptoms  of  intestinal  affection 
throughout  its  course. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  different  degrees  of  pulmonary  indura- 
tion, combined  with  those  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  Over 
the  site  of  the  lesion  there  is  fiattening  of  the  chest-wall,  or  even  contrac- 
tion ;  percussion-resonance  is  diminished,  sometimes  to  absolute  dulness, 
along  with  increased  resistance  to  the  striking  finger.  Auscultation  gives 
feeble  respiration,  very  prolonged  expiration,  tubular  breathing,  increased 
vocal  resonance,  and  whispering  bronchophony,  along  with  distant,  moist, 
and  sometimes  large,  crepitation.  When  cavities  exist  they  are  indicated 
by  the.  usual  signs,  as  is  also  coexistent  emphysema,  and  bronchiectasis. 

Its  progress  is  very  slow,  extending  over  months,  and  even  years. 
When  death  is  not  caused  by  one  of  the  coincident  fibroid  organic  dis- 
eases, it  is  most  frequent  from  intercurrent  capillary  bronchitis,  acute 
pleurisy,  or  pleuro-pneumonia.  In  one  reported  ease  sudden  and  profuse 
haemoptysis  killed  the  patient ;  there  was  also  circumscribed  pulmonary 
gangrene  (Sutton). 

Associated  so  frequently  with  fibroid  disease  of  other  organs,  as  gran- 
ular kidney,  fibroid  degenerations  of  the  heart,  endocardium,  pylorus, 
capsule  of  the  spleen,  bronchial  glands,  and  skin,  the  symptoms  must  be 
materially  modified  by  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  simple  history 
of  the  disorder  itself.  In  only  two  out  of  thirty-four  collected  cases  was 
it  the  only  apparent  disease. 

Canset  and  Pathogeny. — Sclerosis  of  the  lung  is  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females.  In  32  cases  where  the  age  is  given,  there  were  31  men, 
and  1  woman.  It  is  much  more  common  in  middle  and  advanced  life. 
In  34  cases,  under  29  years,  none;  between  29  and  40,  10;  40  and  50, 
7  ;  50  and  60,  12  ;  60  and  70,  3  ;  70  and  80,  2 ;  thus  between  29  and  60, 
there  were  29  cases,  out  of  34  (Sutton).  In  20  cases  where  the  habits 
of  the  patient  are  mentioned,  17  were  intemperate,  1  was  a  free  liver, 
and  in  2  there  was  no  evidence  of  intemperance.  In  14  cases  out  of  20 
there  was  a  previous  history  of  winter  cough  and  breathlessness,  extend- 
ing over  several  years.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  there  will  be 
found  evidence  of  former  attacks  of  pleurisy ;  and  coincident  fibroid 
degeneration  in  other  organs  is  very  common,  and  which  in  some  cases 
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may  have  been  antecedent.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  is 
associated  with  scrofula.  The  yellow,  cheesy  matter  found  amidst  the 
gray  indurated  lung-tissue  is  constantly  seen  in  new  formations  whose 
cells  have  undergone  atrophy  and  fatty  change.  No  lesions  of  the  intes- 
tinal glands  are  found,  nor  any  intestinal  ulcerations.  Nearly  all  pa- 
tients with  fibroid  degeneration  have  about  the  same  corporeal  chaimo- 
teristics, — ^the  physical  type  is  good ;  the  subjects  are  well  built ;  the 
skeleton  and  muscular  system  well  developed ;  the  skin  thick ;  the  hair 
abundant,  and  the  central  teeth  even,  and  in  advanced  life  sound  and 
regular.  Loss  of  weight  does  not  take  place  to  any  extent  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  does  not  become  excessive  until  later,  when  the  apices  of  the 
lungs  are  disabled,  or  the  degree  of  degeneration  great. 

By  many  of  the  British  and  French  authorities.  Sclerosis  of  the  Lung 
has  been  described  as  chronic  pneumonia ;  but  in  chronic  pulmonary  in- 
flammation the  lung  is  not  shrivelled  or  contracted,  and,  although  rather 
hard  and  elastic,  is  comparatively  readily  broken  down.  The  lung-tissue 
is  firmer  and  drier  than  in  true  chronic  hepatization,  scarcely  yielding  a 
trace  of  moisture  when  scraped,  and  often  creaking  under  the  ^ife.  Dr. 
Fuller  believes  that  these  cases  form  a  connecting  link  between  chronic 
inflammatory  consolidation  and  tuberculous  infiltration,  and  should  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  phthisis,  as  being  more  nearly  allied  to  that  dis- 
ease than  to  simple  inflammation  of  the  lung  (loc.  ciL^  p.  258).  Dr.  Wilson 
Fox  thinks  that  it  belongs  to  the  tubercular  constitution,  and  is  a  more 
fi*equent  termination  of  the  tubercular  process  than  the  cheesy  change. 
Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  who  published  two  cases  of  the  disease  thirty- 
four  years  ago,  looks  upon  it  as  a  modiflcation  of  ordinary  phthisis,  its 
distinctive  character  being  its  tendency  to  chronicity,  to  which  it  owes  its 
comparative  curability.  Dr.  J.  Pollock  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  specific 
entity,  and  cannot  be  separated  ft'om  ordinary  tubercular  disease,  of  which 
it  is  a  mere  complication  or  concomitant,  its  peculiarity  being  rather  one 
of  progress  and  development  than  of  nature ;  while  Dr.  Greenhow  regards 
it  as  differing  from  pulmonary  consumption  in  its  origin,  progress,  and 
issue  (see  discussion  on  Fibroid  Phthisis  in  the  Clinical  Society'  of  Lon- 
don, Lancet^  vol.  i,  1868). 

Dr.  IL  C.  Bastian,  who  has  investigated  the  histological  affinity  between 
tubercle  and  fibroid  degeneration,  thinks  that  under  the  microscope  the 
gray  granulations  of  Bayle  are  indistinguishable  from  those  met  with  in 
the  early  stages  of  pulmonary  sclerosis.  But  while  there  is  a  histological 
identity  in  these  two  products,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  the  two;  they  are  distinct  in  their  etiology,  their  anatomical 
characters  and  distribution,  and  in  their  termination.  ( L)  Tubercle  is 
the  anatomical  index  of  a  serious  constitutional  disorder,  while  fibroid 
change  seems,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  be  mere  local  change,  and  even 
in  those  instances  where  it  is  connected  with  a  peculiar  diathesis,  and 
shows  itself  in  various  organs  of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  that  diathesis 
is  not  tubercular.  (2.)  Miliary  tubercle  has  a  strong  tendency  to  undergo 
fatty  degeneration  and  disintegration,  which,  beginning  in  the  more  in- 
ternal elements  of  each  of  the  component  knot^,  has  a  peripheral  direction, 
involving  the  whole  mass ;  while  in  fibroid  change  the  fibro-nuclear  stnic- 
ture  has  only  a  tempomrv  duration,  and  is  gradually  replaced  by  a  more 
purely  fibre-tissue  with  coincident  lessening  of  bulk  in  the  organ.  (3.) 
Miliary  tubercle  is  in  rounded  masses,  rarely  greater  than  a  hemi>-seed  in 
size,  and  each  of  these  apparently  formed  from  separate  centres,  so  that 
on  section  the  elements  of  each  knot  are  more  or  less  concentricallv  ar- 
ranged  around  several  centres.  This  concentric  arrangement  is  fre- 
quently absent  in  fibroid  change,  and  never  so  well  marked  as  in  the  gray 
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granulations.  When  this  fibroid  substitution  begins,  the  new  tissue  often- 
times proceeds  continuously  in  different  directions,  and  has  no  tendency 
to  produce  rounded  masses  like  tubercle.  Fibroid  change  may,  however, 
be  coexistent  with  tubercle,  and  then  it  is  conservative  in  its  nature  and 
antagonistic  to  the  destructive  action  of  the  primary  products  of  disease, 
t.  6.,  tubercle ;  while  existing  alone  it  is  more  frequently  aggressive,  and 
may  destroy  a  whole  organ  {Brit,  Med.  Jour.^  voL  ii,  1867). 

According  to  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke  the  disease  is  a  local  expression  of  a 
constitutional  affection,  as  rheumatism,  syphilis,  chronic  alcoholism. 

In  studying  the  pathogeny  of  this  disorder,  the  tendency  to  hyperplasia 
of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  in  old  persons,  should  not  be  over* 
looked.  Dr.  Stokes  speaks  of  it  as  senile  phthisis ;  Maclachlan  clearly 
describes  it,  without  recognizing  its  true  character,  as  does  also  Dr.  J. 
Pollock ;  and  the  many  observations  of  cicatrices  and  puckerings,  and 
cretaceous  matter  found  in  the  lungs  of  the  aged  inmates  of  the  Salpd- 
tri^re  Hospital,  and  brought  forward  by  Rogee  and  others  as  evidence  of 
the  curability  of  consumption,  were  unquestionably  instances  of  natural 
senile  degeneration  of  lung-tissue.  The  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of 
pulmonary  sclerosis  in  chronic  alcoholism,  a  disorder  in  which  the  patho- 
logical changes  belonging  to  old  age  are  discounted  (see  page  432  of  this 
Tolume),  is  another  point  of  pathogenetic  significance. 

Prom  a  study  of  the  pathogeny  and  clinical  history  of  this  disorder, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  genesis  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  pecu- 
liar and  distinct  diathesis,  which  may  provisionally  be  called  the  fibroid^ 
and  which  is  independent  of,  and  not  allied  to,  the  scrofulous  or  tuber- 
culous constitution ;  and  that  there  is  generally  a  previous  history  of 
chronic  catarrhous  affection,  along  with  excessive  spirit-drinking. 

Diagnosis. — The  physical  signs  of  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  lung  are 
so  like  those  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  have  so  constantly  the  same 
site,  that  a  differential  diagnosis  based  alone  upon  them  is  often  very 
difiScult.  It  is  rather  by  induction,  a  careful  study  of  the  general  symp- 
toms, the  habits  and  physical  development  of  the  patient,  that  a  correct 
diagnosis  can  be  made.  The  absence  of  all  indications  of  intestinal  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  of  any  hereditary  tendency,  the  build,  and  a  history  of 
previous  good  health  and  strong  constitution,  the  slight  loss  of  body- 
weight  in  the  early  stage,  and  the  absence  of  continuous  elevation  of 
temperature,  as  well  as  habits  of  intemperance,  or  spirit-drinking,  should 
be  noted.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  most  common  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  whilst  fibroid  degeneration  is  most  common  after  thirty ;  females 
are  most  liable  to  the  former,  and  males  to  the  latter. 

Frognoiia. — Dr.  Andrew  Clarke,  of  the  London  Hospital,  studied  the 
natural  history  of  this  disorder,  in  13  cases  out  of  65,  by  leaving  them 
without  any  treatment  (The  Lancet,  vol.  ii,  1866).  All  symptoms  and 
signs  disappeared  within. five  months  in  4 ;  at  the  end  of  two  years  they 
remained  little  altered  in  6  ;  and  in  3  they  went  on  to  softening  and  fatal 
destruction  of  the  lung,  within  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

Treatment. — Sclerosis  of  the  lung  is  to  a  certain  extent  amenable  to 
treatment.  Under  favorable  circumstances  some  cases  can  be  cured,  and 
many  brought  to  a  comparative  state  of  health.  The  observations  of  Dr. 
Clarke  show  that  art  is  of  real  value  in  controlling  and  even  removing  the 
deposit.  In  52  cases  he  made  a  comparative  trial  of  three  methods  of  treat- 
ment :  (1)  16  were  treated  by  bringing  the  system  slowly  under  the  effects 
of  mercury ;  (2)  17  were  treated  by  acids  and  tonics ;  and  (3)  19  by  alkalies 
and  tonics.  His  conclusions  are,  that :  (1)  the  mercurial  treatment  is  by 
far  the  worst ;  (2)  the  alkaline  tonic  decidedly  the  best.    The  general 
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health  should  be  raised  to,  and  maintained  at,  the  highest  possible  point ; 
thorough  moulting  of  the  tissues  must  be  promoted ;  and  the  physiologi- 
cal conditions  favorable  to  active  absorption  and  excretion  favored.  The 
diet  should  consist  of  meat,  eggs,  milk,  bread,  and  succulent  vegetaUes, 
and  from  three  to  four  pints  of  fluid,  of  which  one  should  be  of  some 
malt  liquor,  ought  to  be  drank  during  the  day.  The  function  of  the 
skin  must  be  quickened  by  tepid  and  cold  sponging,  bfiths,  and  ftiction ; 
the  clothing  should  be  warm  ;  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  taken ;  and 
whatever  may  bring  on  acute  catarrhous  attacks  avoided.  Cod-liver  oil, 
arsenic,  quinine,  iron,  muriate  of  ammonia,  iodide  of  potassium,  chlorate 
of  potash,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given ;  and  atomized  weak  so- 
lutions of  the  chlorate  or  nitrate  or  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  muriate  of 
ammonia  inhaled  twice  a  day. 

In  a  case  Dr.  Fuller  saw  with  Dr.  G.  J.  B.  Williams,  and  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  watching  during  three  years,  all  trace  of  the  disease 
was  entirely  removed  at  the  end  of  that  time,  by  a  treatment  of  cod-liver 
oil,  tonics,  alkalies,  daily  oleaginous  inunctions,  ioduretted  and  counter- 
irritant  applications  to  the  chest,  a  generous  diet,  proper  exercise,  and 
fresh  air,  aided  by  a  twelvemonth's  residence  in  Egypt  (On  Disease*  of 
the  Lungs^  &c,^  Am.  reprint,  1867,  p.  260).] 


PHTHISIS. 

Latin  £q.,  Phthisis;  French  £q.,  Tuberculettx;  German  Eq.,  Phthisis, — Syn., 
Schwindsucht ;  Italian  Bq.,  THsi  croni^a  polmottale. 

Definition The  growth  or  exudation  of  a  peculiar  material^  in  the 

fbnn  of  a  tubercle^  which  undergoes  various  chanaes  in  the  lungs,  asso- 
ciated with  the  constitutional  phenomena  of  scrofula. 

Pathology. — The  nature  and  treatment  of  this  disease,  commonly 
known  as  pxdmonary  consumption  or  phthisis  pidmomdis^  have  been 
already  fully  described,  from  p.  213  to  p.  252,  and  it  is  only  with 
reference  to  its  diagnosis  in  the  lungs  by  general  symptoms  and 
local  physical  signs  that  it  requires  notice  here. 

Tubercles  may  be  developed  in  a  slow  and  insidious  manner:  (1.) 
In  the  form  of  the  granulations  described  (p.  217,  et  S€q.\  and  con- 
fined to  one  portion  of  the  lung,  where  they  graduallv  increaise  in 
size  and  number ;  or,  (2.)  They  suddenly  and  rapidly  increase,  and 
are  found  in  many  parts,  of  a  uniform  size,  generally  calleil  miliary 
tubercles,  which  are  regularly  distributed  throuech  the  pulmonarv 
tissue.  They  present  different  stages  of  retrograde  metamorphosis 
at  different  parts  of  the  lung.  The  recent  gray  tubercles  are  soft 
and  gelatinous,  those  of  older  date  are  firm ;  and  when  the  tissues 
are  extensively  invaded,  they  are  softened  and  infiltrated  with  a 
thick  serous  effusion.  The  course  of  such  eases  is  generally  acute, 
and  hence  ''  acute  tuberculosis  "  as  a  form  of  scrofula.  In  acute 
phthisis  they  may  reach  the  size  of  a  pea  in  three  or  four  weeks 
(Louis) ;  and  when  subjects  in  a  state  of  scrofulous  cachexia  are  ex- 
posed to  violent  irritation  of  the  lungs,  these  granulations  grow  so 
rapidly  and  in  such  numbers  througliout  the  lungs  as  to  give  rise 
to  most  alarming  dyspnoea  (Sir  James  Clark).  Tuberi*le  also 
occurs — (3.)  As  an  infiltration  of  the  tissxies  by  an  albuminous  fluid 
of  a  thick  synoviaUike  character,  which  gradually  degenerates  into 
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a  firm  grajnsh-red  granular  softened  mass,  containinff  portions  of 
tissue  within  it.  Tnis  infiltration  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Baillie 
in  his  Morbid  Anatomy.  "  In  cutting  into  the  lungs,"  he  writes,  "  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  structure  sometimes  appears  to  be 
changed  into  a  whitish  soft  matter,  somewhat  intermediate  between 
a  solid  and  a  fluid,  like  a  scrofulous  gland  just  beginning  to  suppu- 
rate. This  appearance  is,  I  believe,  produced  by  scrofulous  matter 
being  deposited  in  the  cellular  [areolar  or  parenchymatous]  sub- 
stance of  a  certain  portion  of  the  lungs,  and  advancing  toward  sup- 
puration. It  seems  to  be  the  same  matter  with  that  of  tubercle, 
out  only  diffused  uniformly  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lungs, 
while  the  tubercle  is  circumscribed."  According  to  the  pathology 
of  the  present  day,  as  now  described,  this  infiltration  of  scrofulous 
fluid  tmercvlizes^  and  the  tubercles  form  themselves  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  cavities  of  the  air-vesicles. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  (and  still  is  discussed),  in  which  tex- 
ture iitberde-xvidiitGv  is  first  deposited,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  and 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  deposition  or  growth.  The  deposit  in  the 
lungs  is  the  one  most  frequently  described ;  and  while  we  have  had 
some  most  minute  and  elaborate  descriptions  in  recent  numbers  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review^  it  appears  they  do  no  more  than 
confirm  the  account  which  Schroeder  V  an  der  Kolk  gave  fort^-two 
years  ago  (1826),  when  he  fixed  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit  m  the 
extremities  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  in  what  are  named  the  pul- 
monic air-vesicles.  Similar  views  wete  adopted  by  Carswell  and 
Andral.  Dr.  Sieveking  has  since  confirmed  the  observation  by  his 
own  researches ;  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  has  again  elaboratel  v  de- 
scribed the  more  minute  details  as  to  how  the  process  takes  place ; 
and  Dr.  Radclytfe  Hall  gives  a  similarlv  minute  description.  One 
form  of  tubercle  appears  in  the  air-vesicles  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
degeneration  of  tne  previously  existing  normal  epithelium ;  shed- 
ding off"  this,  and  continuous  replacement  and  degeneration,  till  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  air-vesicle  is  filled  with  tubercle.  Sub- 
sequently the  pulmonic  fibres  become  inclosed  and  separated  by  the 
morbid  growth  and  exudation,  and  free  nuclei  and  granules  are 
formed  between  and  amongst  them.  According  to  Virchow,  such 
epithelium  becomes  "  clouc^,"  and  the  cells  degenerate,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  tuberculization  advances  in  the  cavity  of  the  air-vesicle. 
This  is  also,  consistent  with  the  experience  of  Iiasse,  who  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  tuberculous  matter  is  first  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the 
vesicles,  and  gradually  presses  towards  their  middle  the  epithelium 
cells,  or  other  contents  of  the  air-vesicle,  and  then  incloses  the  whole 
as  a  kind  of  soft  and  sometimes  dark-colored  nucleus.  Another 
fact  is  of  interest  in  relation  to  this  point.  In  a  stone-mason  who 
died  of  phthisis  an  earthy  nucleus  was  found  at  the  centre  of  many 
of  the  pulmonary  tubercles.  This  earthy  nucleus  turned  out  to  be 
of  precisely  the  same  character  as  the  stone  of  Craigleith  quarry, 
where  the  man  had  been  employed  (Home,  Edin.  Med.  and  ISurg. 
Jour.^  January,  1838). 

The  question  of  epithelium  in  air-cells  is  still  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion.    Its  existence  is  disputed  by  Rainy,  Todd,  and  Bowman, 
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Mandl,  Ecker,  Deichler,  Zenker,  Henle,  and  Mnnk;  but  its  exist- 
ence is  maintained  by  KoUiker,  Radcljffe  Hall,  Williams,  and 
Ilasse.  It  is  also  asserted  by  Eberth  that  in  the  lungs  of  calves  and 
pigs  there  is  a  very  delicate  unbroken  epithelium  ^Virchow's  Archiv.^ 
1862,  p.  503,  where  figures  are  given).  By  preparing  healthy  human 
lungs  from  young  subjects  by  boiling  the  lungs  in  dilute  acetic  acid 
I  believe  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  deli- 
cate film  of  pavement  epithelium  lining  the  air-cells. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  pulmonary  miliary  tubercle,  an  im- 
portant observation  is  ma^e  by  I)eichler,  which  would  indicate  the 
occasional  origin  of  tubercle  in  another  way.  He  found  when  a  sec- 
tion was  made  through  the  centre  of  one  of  the  tubercle-masses, 
that  it  inclosed  a  little  stem,  knuckle,  or  portion  of  a  minute  pul- 
monary artery,  about  one-twentieth  of  a  line  in  size.  This  knudde 
or  loop  of  artery  was  surrounded  by  tubercle.  The  walls  soften  by 
the  new  formation  of  cells ;  and  the  more  the  cells  grow,  the  larger 
the  tubercle-mass  becomes,  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  larger  knots. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  tubercle-knots  are  formed  owing  to  a 
diseased  state  of  the  membranes  of  the  stems  of  the  bloodvessels. 
Evidence  of  such  disease  mav  be  found  in  cases  of  eetasis  or  anen- 
rismal  distension  of  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  as  seen 
in  the  air-cells.  Buhl  and  Zenker  have  described  such  cases  (Yiiv 
chow's  Archiv.^  1862,  p.  183).  Bearing  upon  this  point,  I  lately  dis- 
sected a  soldier  who  died  suddenly  by  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 
On  opening  into  one  of  the  tubercle-cavities,  it  was  found  filled  with 
coaguiatea  blood ;  and  projecting  from  a  spot  on  the  wall  of  tins 
pulmonary  cavity  was  a  round  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  walnut 
This  tumor  had  ruptured,  and  the  rupture  held  a  coagulum  of  blood. 
The  tumor  was  found  to  i)e  an  eetasis  or  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the 
nihuoiuiry  artery ;  and  several  other  tumors  of  a  similar  nature, 
ut  of  variable  and  much  smaller  sizes,  existed  in  other  cavities  in  the 
lungs,  projecting  fmm  the  pulmonary  artery.  They  were  proved  to 
l)e  oontinuouH  with  this  vessel — (1.)  By  the  injection  of  spirits  into 
thcuu  and  their  distension  thereby  through  the  pulmonary  artery 
as  it  left  the  heart;  and  (2.)  By  microscopic  examination,  which 
showed  a  dolii'ate  epithelial  lining  to  these  tumors,  continuous  and 
similar  to  that  in  the  arterv.  Tbe  preparation  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Xetley  (see  also  Lfincd^ 
Fob.  6,  1841 ;  and  referred  to  in  Prov.  Med.  xissoi-iation /frans.^  voL 

X,  j>.  t>r>\ 

It  may  shortiv  Ik*  summed  up,  with  reganl  to  tul>ercle  in  the 
lungs  (^as  Cf  luge  long  ago  showed),  that  the  ultimate  pulmonic  vesi- 
cles ari»  often  involveil  in  scrofulous  infiltration,  giving  rise  to  one 
form  i>f  isi^latetl  tulK^rcle  [tuUrmfa  gront(Ui(a),  contmeil,  perhaj*,  to 
a  dozen  alviH^)li,  the  princijxil  part  of  the  morbid  growth  Wing  in 
the  alvtH>li. 

Another  form  of  isi>lated  tubercle  in  the  lunsrs  occurs  as  an  in- 
terstitial  growth,  situated  in  those  points  where  a  i-ertain  amount 
of  oonntvtive  tissue  exists.  Its  oi^vurrence  is  in  the  form  of  little 
knots,  or  sej^iirate  grains  nuissed  together,  but  always  in  their  early 
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stage  recognized  as  bright  sparkling  spots  like  sand  (Sibson), — ^the 
usual  miliary  tubercle. 

The  seat  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  maj  therefore  be  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  entenng  the  alveoli,  the  walls  of 
the  alveoli  themselves,  the  connective-tissue  of  the  lung,  the  walls 
of  the  pulmonary^  arteiy ,  or  the  surface  of  the  pleura. 

Cases  are  rare  in  which  the  occurrence  of  tuoercle  is  not  at  first 
latent  in  the  lung  ;  and  from  the  numerous  cicatrices  that  are  found 
after  death  at  the  apices  of  the  lun^,  it  is  exceedingly  questionable 
whether  any  person  is  carried  off  oy  a  first  attack.  Tuberculous 
disease  of  the  lungs  in  early  life  frequently  heals,  although  it  gen- 
erally returns  (sometimes  at  an  advanced  age),  and  intimately 
OTOves  fatal  (Sir  James  Clark).  There  are  few  cases,  also,  writes 
Dr.  Bennett,  in  which  the  destructive  and  ulcerative  progress  of 
scrofulous  inflammation  is  uniform.  It  is  continually  being  checked, 
and  for  a  time  slumbers ;  and  even  in  the  worst  specimens  of  tuber- 
cular lungs  numerous  cicatrices  and  evidences  of  attempts  to  heal 
may  be  recognized ;  but  as  one  portion  cicatrizes  another  becomes 
the  seat  of  further  tuberculous  growth.  Cicatrices  of  healed  tu- 
bercles present  different  appearances,  according  as  the  cavities  from 
which  they  were  formed  have  been  superficial  or  deep-seated.  When 
superficial,  the  pleurse  are  more  or  less  adherent  and  thickened,  fre- 
quently thus  forming  an  external  boundary  to  the  cavity.  When 
the  walls  of  the  cavern  contract,  the  pleural  surface  of  the  lung  is 
drawn  inwards,  and  thus  the  irregular  puckerings  on  its  suriace 
are  produced.  Occasionally  no  traces  of  scrofulous  matter  are  dis- 
covered either  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  these  cicatrices ;  but 
more  generallv  the  contraction  and  puckering  of  parenchyma  occur 
round  tubercle  which  has  undergone  various  transformations,  and 
sometimes  a  cyst  incloses  the  mass.  The  inclosed  growth  may  be 
found  to  have  undergone  any  of  the  processes  of  transformation 
already  noticed  (p.  217,  et  seq,) ;  and  the  cretaceous  or  calcareous 
concretions  may  remain  an  indefinite  time  in  the  parenchymatous 
substance  of  the  lungs,  or  they  may  be  evacuated  through  the 
bronchi  with  the  sputa.  Thus  masses  of  tubercle  are  sometimes 
absorbed  or  thrown  off,  and  the  evidence  of  this  may  be  summed 
up  under  the  following  points:  (1.)  Small  puckered  cicatrices  with 
loss  of  substance,  after  subsidence  of  the  systemic  disturbance  char- 
acteristic of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Strumous  growths  in  the  lungs 
of  children  seem  capable  of  absorption  without  undergoing  any 
change  such  as  cretincation  or  softening.  Most  frequently  it  seems 
in  them  to  affect  mainly  the  small  lymphatic  glands  along  the  outer 
walls  of  the  air-tubes.  (2.)  The  conversion  of  tubercles  into  creta- 
ceous or  horny  masses,  which  are  either  expectorated  or  remain 
latent.  (3.)  Isolation  of  the  growth  by  so-called  plastic  material ; 
adhesion  and  thickening  of  the  pleura ;  adhesions  and  lymph  thick- 
enings round  cavities,  analogous  to  cysts  round  clots  of  Mood  or 
musket-balls.  That  such  appearances  are  really  evidences  of  ar- 
rested tubercles  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  following  facts : 

"LA  form  of  indurated  and  circumscribed  tubercle  is  frequently  met 
VOL.  II.  49 
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with  gritty  to  the  feel,  which,  on  being  dried,  closely  resembles  cretace- 
ous concretions. 

^^  2.  These  concretions  are  found  exactly  in  the  same  situations  as 
tubercle — most  commonly  in  the  apex,  and  in  both  lungs.  They  fre- 
quently also  occur  in  the  bronchial,  mesenteric,  and  other  lymphatic 
glands,  and  in  the  psoas  muscle,  or  other  textures  which  have  been  the 
seat  of  tuberculous  growths  or  scrofulous  abscesses. 

^^3.  When  a  lung  is  the  seat  of  tubercular  infiltration  througfaont, 
recent  tubercle  generally  occupies  the  inferior  portion,  and  older  tubercle, 
and  perhaps  cancer,  the  superior,  whilst  cretaceous  and  calcareous  con- 
cretions will  be  found  at  the  apex. 

^^4.  A  comparison  of  the  opposite  lung  will  frequently  show  that 
whilst  on  one  side  there  is  fine  encysted  tubercle,  partly  transformed  into 
cretaceous  matter,  on  the  other  the  transformation  is  perfect,  and  has 
occasionally  even  passed  into  a  calcareous  substance  of  stony  hardness. 

^^  5.  Seeing  that,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner, 
cicatrices  also  may  result  from  bronchial  abscesses,  the  seat  of  cicatrices 
in  the  lungs  may  vary  considerably"  (Bennett). 

In  the  words  of  Carswell,  "pathological  anatomy  has  perhaps 
never  afforded  more  conclusive  evidence  in  proof  of  the  curability 
of  a  disease  than  it  has  in  that  of  tubercular  phthisis."  Pathology, 
therefore,  teaches  most  distinctly  that  the  aim  of  the  physician 
must  be  to  correct  the  constitutional  tendency  to  the  further  occur- 
rence of  tubercle,  or  even  to  arrest,  if  possible,  at  its  origin,  the 
development  of  the  constitutional  state  which  leads  to  such  growths. 
The  most  eminent  physicians  are  agreed  that  it  is  peculiarly  a  dis- 
order of  childhood  and  youth,  "  when  nutrition  is  directed  to  build- 
ing up  the  tissues  of  the  body,"  that  such  persons  are  frequently 
attacked  with  symptoms  of  phthisis,  which  under  proper  treatment 
cease, ''  and  years  elapse  before  there  is  any  renewal  of  the  disease, 
and  that  were  advantage  taken  of  the  intervening  period  to  correct 
the  constitutional  cachexia,  the  cure  might  prove  complete.*'  Dur- 
ing remissions  of  the  systemic  disease,  there  is  toleration  of  the 
lesions;  but  the  remission  ceases  with  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
local  lesions. 

The  result  of  the  course  followed  by  tuberculosis,  when  observed 
in  patients  under  treatment  in  hospital,  may  be  arranged,  aect)rding 
to  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Walshe,  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  All  the  symptoms  were  removed,  and  the  physical  signs  re- 
duced to  a  passive  condition  in  about  4 J  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ad- 
mitted, without  reference  to  the  stage  of  the  disease,  or  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  primary  or  secondary  morbid  changes. 

2.  If  the  persistence  of  some  active  physical  signs  are  disre- 
garded, such  as  a  continuance  of  cavernous  rhonchus,  all  the  gen- 
eral synii)toms  disappeared  in  nearly  8  per  cent. ;  and  complete  re- 
moval of  all  the  symptoms  was  more  frequently  effected  in  the  itiak 
than  in  the  female. 

8.  More  than  half  the  cases  of  phthisis  undergo  temporary  stages 
of  improvement  more  or  less  permanent ;  and  the  time  the  disea^ 
has  existed,  rather  than  the  stage  the  disease  has  reacheil,  is  an 
important  element  in  calculating  the  probable  benefit  a  patient  may 
derive  from  treatment  in  hospital. 
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"  In  a  given  mass  of  cases  the  chances  of  favorable  influence  from 
sojourn  in  the  hospital  (at  Brompton)  will  be  greater,  in  a  certain 
(undetermined)  ratio,  as  the  duration  of  the  disease  previous  to  ad- 
mission has  been  greater ;  in  other  words,  natural  tendency  to  a 
slow  course  is  a  more  important  element  of  success  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  than  the  tact  of  that  treatment  having  been  under- 
taken at  an  early  period  "  {Med.  Chir.  Review^  Jan.,  1849). 

There  are  certain  circumstances  which  promote  the  chances  of  a 
remission,  namely,  (1.)  Originally  good  constitution;  (2.\ Non-in- 
heritance of  scrofula;  (8.)  Direct  inheritance  of  longevity;  (4.) 
Limited  extent  of  local  lesion  ;  (5.)  Integrity  of  other  organs,  un- 
impaired digestion,  absence  of  fever,  vigorous  nervous  system,  quiet 
pulse ;  (6.)  Influence  of  age — the  period  when  the  young  body  is 
making  its  growth  is  the  period  of  greater  danger.  The  tolerance 
of  lesions  and  the  periods  of  remission  are  less  during  the  growing 
age,  and  are  increased  just  when  the  body  has  completed  its  pro- 
cess of  increase. 


Provisional  Arranokment  of  thk  Yarietiks  of  Chronic  Pulmonary 

Phthisis  (Dr.  Andrew  Clark). 


Name. 

1.  Tubercular,    granular,     or    specific 
phthisis. 


2.  Scrofulous  or  epithelial  phthisis. 


8.  Catarrhal  or  bronchial  phthisis. 


4.  Pneumonic  phthisis. 


5.  Fibrt>us  phthisis  (cirrhosis,  chronic, 
or  interstitial  pneumonia). 


6.  Amyloid  phthisis. 

7.  Sjphilitic  phthisis.       , 

8.  Hemorrhagic  phthisis. 

9.  Embolic  phthisis,  including  pysemic 

deposits  and  suppurations. 


Chief  Anatomioal  Characters. 

The  true  gray  granulation. 

Pigmentary  tubercle. 

Fibrous  tubercle. 

Cellular  tubercle? 

Primitive  yellow  tubercle;  accumula- 
tion, cheesy  degeneration,  and  disintegra- 
tion of  epithelium-like  cells. 

Ulceration  of  bronchi,  with  adjacent 
fibroid  and  cellular  deposits,  and  cheesy 
degeneration  of  the  same. 

Disintegration  of  recent  or  old  deposits 
occurring  in  vesicular,  lobular,  or  lobar 
pneumonia,  primary  or  secondary,  com- 
mon or  scrofulous. 

Fibroid  deposits,  with  cheesy  degenera- 
tion of  imprisoned  portions  of  lung,  due 
to  (a.)  Mechanical  irritation  (as  in  grind- 
ers, masons,  miners,  &c.);  (*.)  Rheumatic 
inflammation  of  interlobular  tissue;  (c.) 
Chronic  pleurisy;  (</.)  Constitutional 
states,  as  in  granular  kidney  and  liver. 

Circumscribed  or  difl^use  cellular  forma- 
tions infiltrated  with  amyloid  material. 

Cheesy  disintegration  of  nodules  of  nu- 
cleo-fibrous  tissue,  and  difi'use  infiltrations 
of  the  same. 

Cheesy  degeneration  and  disintegration 
of  nodules  of  extravasated  blood. 

Cheesy  degeneration  and  disintegration 
of  gray  or  yellow  deposits,  arising,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  from  pulmonary  em- 
boli coming  from  the  liver,  lymphatics,  or 
veins. 


Ssmnptoms  of  Tuberculoiis  of  the  Lungs,  or  of  Phthisis. — ^These  corre- 
spond with  the  intensity  of  the  expression  of  the  constitutional 
state ;  they  vary  also  with  the  extent  of  the  local  growth  or  exuda- 
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tion  in  the  lung,  and  with  the  condition  in  which  the  tabercles  exist, 
and  the  changes  they  undergo.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  the  ordinary  chronic  form  the  presence  of  tubercular  matter 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  whether  in  its  semi-transparent  and 
crude,  or  in  its  softened  state,  does  not  cause  much  pain  to  the 
patient  beyond  dull,  aching,  "  flying  "  pains  about  the  collar-bones, 
or  under  one  or  both  shoulder-blades,  occasional  soreness  of  the 
throat,  and  tightness  across  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 

The  CTcater  number  of  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
are  indicated  in  the  commencement  with  some  slight  cough  of  a 
dry  hacking  character,  most  frequently  induced  on  rising  in  the 
morning  and  going  to  bed  at  nignt.  The  cough  at  first  seems  sim- 
ply intended  to  clear  the  throat,  the  irritation  being  mainly  referred 
to  the  pharynx,  which  is  often  red,  rough,  and  coated  with  tena^ 
cious  mucus.  As  the  cough  becomes  more  fully  expressed  a  scanty 
expectoration  occurs,  of  ropy  or  glairy  mucus,  hardly  discolored,  or 
only  slightly  streaked  or  •stained  by  a  trace  of  blood.  Dyspepsia, 
sick  headacne,  biliousness,  and  loss  of  appetite  prevail.  The  patient 
is  feeble,  easily  fatigued,  feels  unequal  to  his  usual  work,  has  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  at  night,  and  some  perspiration  in 
the  morning  ;  his  nights  are  restless,  so  that  he  rises  m  the  momine 
weary  and  unrefreshed  by  sleep.  He  is  irritable,  and  often  depressea 
in  spirits,  his  appetite  capricious,  with  dyspepsia — a  most  constant, 
important,  and  early  symptom, — and  he  is  convinced  of  a  sensible 
loss  of  flesh.  His  muscles  become  flabby,  the  countenance  pale,  the 
conjunctiva  becomes  pearly-white,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  dilated. 
These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  a  permanently  accelerated 
pulse,  from  90  to  140.  The  cough  after  a  time  begins  to  recur  at 
intervals  during  the  day,  and  especially  after  the  least  exertion. 
He  is  now  sensibly  aware  of  being  "  short-winded,"  so  that  active 
exercise  exhausts  him,  and  he  must  rest  at  intervals  if  he  walks 
fast  or  goes  up  a  stair.  The  number  of  respirations  per  minute  is 
now  increased ;  the  pulse  accelerated,  especially  towards  evening, 
and  deficient  in  force.  Febrile  paroxysms  are  persistent,  and  of 
daily  occurrence ;  and  elevation  of  temperature,  as  measured  by  the 
thermometer,  is  a  constant  phenomenon  capable  of  being  appreci- 
ated for  many  weeks  before  physical  signs  become  decided  (Davy, 
Ringer).  There  is  also  correspondence  between  the  elevation  ot 
tom[>erature  and  the  activity  of  the  growth  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs ;  such  that  when  it  goes  on  rapidl^'  the  elevation  of  temi)era- 
ture  is  high,  and  rioc  trrsd.  This  elevation  of  temperature  is  per- 
sistent, varyint;  from  103^  to  104^  Fahr.,  for  several  weeks  before 
diminished  weight  or  physical  signs  indicate  the  undoubted  presence 
of  tubercle  (Rint.er). 

[The  midday  temperature  in  phthisis  usually  ranges  from  99.2°  to 
102",  though  sometimes  it  reaches  a  hi^^her  point.  A  persistent  bmlv- 
heat  of  above  OO"-  Fahr.  in  a  strumous  person  generally  j)oint8  to  some 
active  mischief.  In  such  cases  evening  temperatures  should  In?  taken, 
for  if  there  is  anything  serious  going  on  the  bodj'-heat  at  this  time  would 
be  decidedly  elevated.] 
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This  staee  or  state  of  things  may  last  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months ; 
and  even  the  patient  often  revives,  and  seems  to  an  unpractised  eye, 
for  a  short  time  to  have  recovered  his  good  general  health,  were  it 
not  for  a  sense  of  weakness  and  undue  exhaustion  after  such  exer- 
cise as  he  has  been  daily  accustomed  to. 

The  disease,  however,  silently  proceeds,  and  all  the  preceding 
symptoms  are  gradually  but  sensibly  aggravated.  A  large  amount 
of  tubercle  may  have  grown  during  the  earlier  stage ;  and  after  a 
time  the  intervening  portions  of  lung  become  so  congested  that 
bronchial  irritation,  with  intercurrent  attacks  of  pneumonia,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Rapid  softening  of  the  tubercles  takes  place 
in  tnose  in  whom  the  constitutional  disease  is  intense ;  and  with  the 
continued  discharge  of  pus  from  the  lungs,  hectic  fever  becomes 
permanently  established,  and  the  sweat  from  the  head  and  chest 
towards  morning  is  often  so  profuse  that  the  patient  lies  bathed  in 
perspiration.  The  cough  is  more  distressing,  the  sputa  purulent, 
and  the  pulse  more  frequent,  perhaps  from  90  to  110.  The  emacia- 
tion, consequently,  is  now  well  marked  and  decided.  The  duration 
of  this  the  second  staae  is  very  indefinite ;  a  few  weeks  to  many 
months  may  end  in  a  mtal  issue.  During  its  progress,  however,  the 
disease  occasionally  intermits  and  becomes  latent,  so  that  often 
there  is  for  a  time  a  marked  amendment,  and  the  patient  regains 
some  strength — a  most  important  interruption,  to  be  sedulously 
taken  advantage  of,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  tendency  to 
cure.  But  fresh  tubercles  are  apt  to  grow  during  these  intervals, 
so  that  the  lung-tissue  is  still  further  encroached  upon  by  the  newly- 
formed  growth,  fresh  local  irritation  is  set  up,  all  the  general  symp- 
toms are  aggravated,  sickness  and  rejection  of  food  are  now  often 
excited — the  expectoration  becoming  more  profuse,  of  a  purulent 
character,  and  often  streaked  with  blood. 

The  third  and  last  stage  of  this  eventful  constitutional  disease  is 
that  in  which,  after  the  tubercle  has  softened,  a  cavity  forms.  In 
this  stage  all  the  preceding  symptoms  attain  their  highest  degree 
of  intensity :  the  hectic  is  followed  by  cold  clammy  sweats,  and 

Seat  exhaustion  towards  noon  and  again  at  night ;  the  appetite  is 
jt ;  a  colliquative  diarrhoea  may  supervene  from  tuberculous 
ulceration  of  the  intestines ;  the  sputa  are  often  pure  pus,  as  from 
an  abscess,  but  at  length  become  little  more  than  a  rusty  sanguine- 
ous mucus ;  the  pulse  rapidly  increases  to  110  or  150 ;  the  emaciation 
is  excessive ;  the  hair  falls  oft*;  catamenia  cease ;  pleurisy  or  pneumo- 
thorax may  supervene ;  ulceration  of  the  larynx ;  and  amidst  this 
general  wreck  of  material  existence,  the  Mind  is  often  firm,  collected, 
and  even  hopeful  to  the  last. 

As  soon  as  the  cavity  which  forms  is  in  free  communication  with 
the  bronchi,  the  cough  is  often  greatly  relieved.  The  duration  of 
this  stage  is  generally  shorter  than  the  former ;  but  still,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  one  or  more  cavities,  it  often  lasts  many 
months.  As  the  fatal  end  approaches,  the  appetite  fails  more  com- 
pletely ;  sleep  can  only  be  obtained  by  narcotics ;  the  integuments 
on  which  the  patient  lies  are  apt  to  become  inflamed,  sore,  and  even 
to  die  from  the  constant  pressure ;  oedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles 
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sets  in ;  and  with  the  approach  of  death,  suffocative  dyspnoea  may 
render  the  death-struggle  extremely  painful.  In  other  cases  a  wan- 
dering delirium  enshrouds  the  Mind,  or  coma  supervenes,  and  the 
prolonged  and  weary  illness  is  tranquilly  ended  by  the  gentle  and 
welcome  approach  of  death. 

Such  is  a  short  outline  of  the  course  and  phenomena  of  this  de- 
structive disease.  It  sometimes  terminates  life  within  a  few  weeks, 
or  extends  over  six  or  eight  months,  while  it  occasionally  lasts  sev- 
eral  years,  with  marked  intermissions  in  its  progress. 

The  following  is  a  short  analysis  of  the  principal  local,  constitu- 
tional, and  stetnoscopic  signs  of  this  remarKable  affection : 

Affections  of  the  bronchial  membrane  and  mucous  membranes  of 
the  pharynx  and  larynx  are  certainly  the  most  frequent  concomi- 
tant symptoms  of  phthisis ;  but  the  part  of  the  bronchial  membrane 
affected  is  not  always  the  same.  Most  commonly  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  is  first  affected  ;  then  that  of 
the  larger  ones,  the  disease  gradually  ascending  till  it  often  ends  in 
a  chronic  laryngitis^  with  a  partial  or  total  loss  of  voice.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  this  order  is  inverted,  and  almost  the  first  symptom 
is  a  laryngitis  with  hoarseness^  partial  loss  of  voice,  and  constriction 
of  the  throat ;  after  which  the  disease  descends  to  the  larger  and 
then  to  the  smaller  bronchi,  when  the  patient  begins  to  expectorate; 
his  pulse  becomes  hurried ;  he  loses  flesh ;  and  all  the  unerring 
symptoms  of  phthisis  are  established ;  while  pleiirisy^  pneumothorax^ 
pneumonia^  bronchitis^  and  haemoptysis  are  the  more  important  inter- 
current complications ;  while  amongst  the  more  chronic  are  ulcera^ 
tions  of  the  bowels^  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  epiglottiSy  larynx^ 
trachea,  bronchial  glands,  or  tuberculous  meningitis. 

The  eximtoration  which  takes  place  in  phthisis  from  the  bronchial 
membrane  is  usually  purulent,  the  pus  thrown  up  in  the  early  stages 
being  for  the  most  part  of  good  quality,  and  formed  into  •■*  sputa," 
sometimes  sinking,  and  sometimes  swimming  in  water.  It  may  be 
either  of  a  sweet,  insipid,  or  saltish  taste,  as  experienced  by  the 
patient.  As  the  disease  advances,  pus  is  often  expectorated  pure, 
as  from  an  abscess,  and  without  any  separation  into  sputa,  and  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  particles  of  a  curdy  substance. 

In  the  last  stages  of  consumption  it  is  often  of  a  rusty  green,  a 
dirty  sanies,  or  a  rusty  muciform  serosity.  The  quantity  expet*to- 
rated  varies  greatly ;  sometimes  only  a  few  sputa,  or  not  more  than 
half  an  ounce  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  perhajjs  more  than 
a  pint  in  the  same  period,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  patient  has 
often  expectorated  more  than  his  own  weight  of  pus.  If  a  small 
abscess  lias  burst  into  the  bronchi,  the  sputa,  though  somewhat 
increased  in  quantity,  are  hardly  changed  in  character ;  but  if  the 
abscess  be  large,  the  quantity  thrown  up  is  proTx>rtionally  great. 

Haemoptysis. — Hemorrhage  may  precede,  or  f>e  contemporaneous 
with,  or  succeed  to  the  bronchial  aftection.  If  it  precedes,  the 
patient  l>eing,  as  he  imagines,  in  excellent  health,  is  suddenly  sei7.ed 
with  hannopfysis^  followed  perhaps  by  cough.  This  attack  subsides, 
but  a  second  and  third  follow,  till  the  condition  of  puliuonarj- 
tuberculosis   becomes   undoubted.     In   this  respect,  however,  the 
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hemoptysis  of  phthisis  must  be  distinguished  from  the  recurrent 
and  minute  haemoptysis  of  an  aneurism  opening  into  the  air-pas- 
sages. Hflemoptysis  more  commonly,  however,  occurs  later  in  pul- 
monary phthisis,  increasing  the  debility,  aggravating  the  symp- 
toms, and  hastening  the  fatal  issue.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost  ]S 
sometimes  only  enough  to  streak  the  sputa,  at  others  a  few  tea- 
spoonfuls,  but  in  some  instances  so  profuse  as  to  amount  to  one,  two, 
or  more  pints.  In  the  still  more  advanced  stages,  though  cases 
occur  in  which  the  (juantity  of  blood  thrown  up  is  very  great;  yet 
more  usually  it  is  tniiing,  and  more  resembles  a  bloody  sanies  than 
pure  blood. 

The  dyspnma  is  generally  great  in  phthisis,  the  patient  being 
unable  to  make  any  active  exertion,  or  even  to  read  a  few  lines  with- 
out pausing.  The  dyspnoea,  however,  is  not  always  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  mischief;  for  there  are  instances  in  which  the  res- 
piration has  been  performed  with  facility,  even  when  two-thirds  of 
the  lungs  have  been  in  a  state  of  tuberculoma.  It  is  doubtftil 
whether  adhesions,  unless  very  extensive,  greatly  affect  the  respira- 
tion. Should  etfusion  of  serum,  however,  or  of  pus,  from  the 
bursting  of  an  abscess,  have  taken  place  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  then  the  respiration  is  greatly  impaired.  The  most  common 
situation  of  the  fistulous  opening,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  an  ab- 
scess into  the  chest,  is  the  summit  of  the  lung,  or  a  little  below  the 
clavicle.  It  is  usually  very  small,  hidden  by  the  lung,  or  so  sur- 
rounded by  adhesions  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  it. 

2he  Stomach  is  more  or  less  diseased  in  three-fifths  of  the  cases 
of  phthisis ;  yet  it  so  seldom  gives  rise  to  any  well-marked  symp- 
tom that  for  the  most  part  any  lesion  there  may  be  said  to  be  latent. 
In  the  worst  cases  the  symptoms  are  only  a  capricious  appetite,  in- 
digestion, some  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  vomiting  after  cough- 
ing. The  indigestion  is  peculiar,  as  already  mentioned  at  pp.  229, 
230.  With  reference  to  fat  and  fat  meat,  the  dislike  of  consump- 
tive patients  to  such  food  is  unquestionable ;  so  that  the  fat  and  the 
lean  parts  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  likings  of  the  patients,  and  it 
is  generally  of  no  use  giving  to  them  any  but  the  leanest  parts  of 
the  meat.     They  are  partial  also  to  fish,  and  especially  to  soles. 

The  Intestinal  Canal  is  at  least  as  frequently  affected  as  the  stom- 
ach in  phthisis ;  but  in  general  the  abdomen  is  wdthout  pain.  The 
only  marked  circumstance  is,  that  the  stools  are  more  copious  than 
in  health,  the  body  being  unable  to  appropriate  the  accustomed 
quantity  of  nutriment  prepared  by  the  stomach.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  patient  often  suffers  from  irritable  bowels,  or  from 
diarrhcjca  alternating  with  constipation ;  while,  towards  the  close  of 
the  disease,  the  diarrhoea  often  becomes  colliquative,  hastening  the 
fatal  result.  In  some  few  instances  the  peritoneum  ruptures,  and 
the  patient  dies  of  peritonitis  ;  while  in  a  somewhat  larger  number 
ascites  is  a  common  occurrence. 

The  Liver  undergoes  fatty  degeneration  in  about  one-third  of  the 
cases,  and  so  remarkable  a  lesion  might  be  expected  to  give  rise  to 
some  particular  symptoms  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  may  occa- 
sionally be  felt  somewhat  enlarged,  but  neither  pain,  nor  altered 
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state  of  the  secretions,  or  other  circumstance,  denotes  its  diseased 
condition. 

The  emaciation  so  remarkable  in  this  disease  is  common  to  nearly 
all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  as  the  adipose  tissue,  the  muscles,  the 
bones,  and  even  the  intestines  and  skin  are  thinned.  This  emacia- 
tion often  commences  before  the  disease  can  be  said  to  be  well  estab- 
lishcd,  so  that  the  patient  has  often  lost  one  or  two  stones  in  weight 
before  he  applies  for  medical  advice.  In  the  more  advanced  stages 
emaciation  progresses  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  patient  losing  per- 
haps three  pounds  in  one  week,  and  ^aininfi;  two  pounds  or  more  in 
the  next ;  and  this  alternation  of  gam  and  loss  goes  on  for  many 
weeks  or  months,  but  generally  leaving  a  balance  against  the  pa- 
tient. Towards  the  close  of  life  the  loss  greatly  surpasses  the  scam, 
and  occasionally  amounts  to  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  pounds'in  a 
week.  The  total  loss  the  patient  sustains  is  perhaps  from  one-third 
to  half  his  whole  weight. 

The  Mimly  though  not  capable  of  continued  exertion,  is  generally 

Serfect  throughout  the  disease,  or  only  wanders  during  the  few  last 
ays  of  existence.  It  is  seldom  the  patient  dreads  the  future  or 
despairs  of  the  present,  for  nature,  however  threatening  his  symp- 
toms, has  impart^  a  singular  buoyancy  to  his  hopes,  and  he  always 
says  he  is  better  ;  would  be  quite  well  but  for  his  cough ;  feels  able 
to  take  a  long  walk  ;  and  sometimes  (in  expectation  merely)  enjoys 
his  meals ; — ^j'et,  with  all  this,  he  may  faint  if  he  attempts  to  cross 
the  room,  or  nauseate  when  his  food  is  brought  to  him. 

In  the  aged,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Maclachlan  {op.  cii.  p.  883), 
that  "  consumption  may  exist  independent  of  tubercular  develop- 
ment, and  that  tubercles  are  not  the  essential  anatomical  character 
of  senile  phthisis :  and  that  the  most  extensive  destruction  of  the 
lungs  not  unfivquently  occurs,  accompanied  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  this  disease,  without  a  trace  of  tul)ercle.''  It  is  usually  a 
sei|uoni*o  of  chronic  bronchitis,  terminatinir  in  indolent  inflamma- 
tion and  imrtial  induration  of  the  lung.  1  nese  indurated  ]^rts  at 
last  break  down,  leaving  caverns  and  burrowing  sinuses,  which  are 
characterized  by  a  darlc  and  sloughy  aspect  of  their  inner  surface, 
and  by  the  absence  of  anv  membranous  lining  ^  Armstron^i,  Graves, 
Stokes,  MACLACULANi.  It  constitutes  the  ufrtrous  phthi.^is  of  Bayle, 
the  pnt'afnonir  phthisis  of  Addison;  and,  in  the  exjierienee  of  Dr. 
Maclachlan,  it  *'  is  far  frt'^m  unfrequent  in  ageil  wrsons,  the  victims 
of  inteni[>erance  or  of  chronic  visc^nil  disi*ju»e/  He  believes  it  to 
be  a  truly  serofulous  form  of  inflammation,  disorganizing  the  lung. 
In  srn'fr  (ulitrrufttr  '-^msuttiptton  the  tulH^rtnilar  growths  are  generally 
contincil  to  the  lunsrs — comnionlv  limited  to  one  lunff  onlv ;  and  to 
the  upix*r  and  back  portions — tulK?n:*les  existinjr  in  the  very  apex 
or  apices  only,  the  remainder  of  the  lung  l>eing  liealthy  i  Maclach- 
lan, op.  n't.,  u.  8841     [See  Sclen>sis  of  tlie  Lung  by  Editor.] 

Such  art^  the  general  symjitonis  of  [»lithisis.  A  physical  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  will  yieltl  many  interesting  additions  to  our 
means  of  diagnosis,  and  enable  us  to  determine,  not  onlv  that  the 
lung  is  disoastnl,  but  also  the  fuirticular  jKirt,  and  the  state  in  which 
it  mav  Ih?.     Thus  the  discoveries  of  Laeimec  and  Avenbru«rer  have 
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rendered  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  these  organs  almost  as  per- 
fect as  though  the  disease  was  exposed  to  sight.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  single  sign  by  which  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the 
lun^  is  clearly  indicated ;  therefore  the  general  symptoms  must  in- 
variably be  judged  of  in  comtilnation  and  comparison  with  the 
information  obtained  by  physical  signs. 

Not  a  little  has  been  written  as  to  the  possibility  of  detecting 
what  has  been  called  a  "  pretubercular  stage  of  phthisis  "  (E.  Smith 
and  others).  By  this  expression  writers  mean  tnat  there  exists  an 
abnormal  j)hysical  condition  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  body  preceding 
the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  in  the  lungs,  which  condition 
is  capable  of  demonstation  by  certain  signs  or  symptoms.  Some 
physicians  find  that  no  local  physical  sign  of  disease  is  indicative  of 
the  existence  of  phthisis  before  the  growth  of  tubercle;  but  the  tendency 
to  the  tuberculous  state  is  inferred  from  the  presence  of  a  series  of 
cachectic  symptoms,  which  from  experience  are  frequently  found  to 
terminate  in  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs.  Others  believe  not 
only  that  such  symptoms  are  present,  but  that  they  can  detect  such 
physical  signs  as  are  believed  to  indicate  a  peculiar  local  condition 
of  the  lung — a  stage  anterior  to  the  deposition  of  tuberde.  "  The  slight- 
est subclavicular  dull  percussion-sound,  with  lessened  vesicular 
murmur,  less  forcible  and  deep  inspiration,  and  flattening  of  the 
apex  of  the  lunes,"  are  described  as  the  physical  signs  of  this  so- 
called  pretuhercmar  state  (Markham).  But,  however  much  practi- 
tioners may  accustom  themselves  to  detect  the  physical  signs  of 
known  pathological  conditions,  there  are  states  of  the  body  between 
cachexia  and  local  lesions  so  nicely  balanced  that  no  definite  local 
morbid  state  can  be  ascribed  to  them,  and  therefore  no  physical 
signs  can  be  associated  with  such  a  negative  position  apart  from 
those  of  health.  The  so-called  "  pretubercular  stage  of  phthisis  is 
undoubtedly  an  instance  of  this  kind.  The  best  auscultators  have 
admitted  that  there  are  no  distinct  and  infallible  signs  by  which 
we  can  with  certainty  diagnose  the  early  existence  of  tubercle ;  and 
it  is  also  known  that  solitary  growths  of  tubercle  do  not  of  them- 
selves produce  the  slightest  change  in  the  percussion-sound  of  the 
lungs.  On  the  contrary,  most  physicians  Delieve  that "  the  slight- 
est subclavicular  dull  percussion-sound,  the  less  forcible,  deep,  harsh, 
or  tubular  inspiration,  with  lessened  vesicular  murmur,  prolonged 
expiration,  increased  vocal  resonance,  and  flattening  of  the  apex  of 
the  lungs,  when  combined  with  the  well-known  general  symptoms, 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  actual  presence  of  tubercle  is  indicated." 
While,  therefore,  it  is  inijierative  on  the  student  and  practitioner 
to  educate  their  ear  to  the  utmost  in  the  detection  and  appreciation 
of  the  finest  thoracic  murmurs,  it  is  unjust,  as  already  observed,  to 
expect  through  the  stethoscope  more  information  than  it  is  fitted 
to  convey.  A  too  exclusive  study  of  physical  signs,  to  the  almost 
disregard  of  general  symptoms,  not  only  does  injustice  to  the  sci- 
ence of  Medicine,  but  the  lives  of  patients  are  endangered  when 
treatment  is  solely  founded  on  the  former.  It  is  by  general  symp- 
toms, such  as  those  which  Todd,  Clark,  Bennett,  Ancell,  Hutchin- 
son, and  Ringer  have  so  fully  elucidated,  that  the  practitioner  will 
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be  able  to  recognize  a  "  pretubercular  stage  of  phthiBis/'  and  not  by 
local  physical  phenomena  alone.  A  very  interesting  illuBtration  of 
this  is  aftbrded  by  some  recent  observations  made  by  Dr.  Sidney 
Ringer  on  the  value  of  thermoraetric  observation  as  indicative  of  a 
pretubercular  stage  of  phthisis,  fie  has  been  able  to  recognize  a 
persistent  elevation  of  temperature  as  the  invariable  precarsor  of 
the  growth  of  tubercle  in  any  organ.  This  persistent  elevation  of 
temperature  existed  for  several  weeks  before  diminished  weight  or 
other  physical  signs  indicating  the  growth  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs 
could  be  appreciated.  After  a  certain  time,  however,  j^wth  of 
tubercle  began  to  be  apparent  by  physical  si^s  in  the  apices  of  the 
lungs.  His  observations  were  made  on  patients  in  University  Col- 
lege Hospital ;  and  he  kindly  permitted  me  to  read,  in  \iS.^  a  sum* 
mary  of  liis  observations.    (See  also  vol.  i,  p.  64.) 

[The  conclusions  Dr.  Ringer  has  arrived  at  from  a  more  extensiye 
series  of  observations,  made  by  himself  and  others,  of  the  value  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body  as  a  sign  of  tuberculosis,  are  embodied  by  him 
in  the  following  propositions :  (1.)  There  is  probably  a  continuous  eleva- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  all  cases  in  which  a  deposition  of 
tubercle  is  taking  place  in  any  of  its  organs.  Of  24  cases,  in  21  there  was 
a  continuous  elevation  of  body-temperature,  and  in  these  21  cases  the  con- 
tinuous  deposition  of  tubercle  was  ascertained  during  life  by  the  physical 
signs,  and  proved  after  death  by  the  post-mortem  appearances.  (2.) 
This  elevation  of  temperature  is  probably  due  either  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  body  (tuberculosis),  or  to  the  deposition  of  tubercle  in  its 
various  organs  (tuberculization).  (3.)  It  is  probably  due  to  the  state  of 
the  first,  rather  than  to  the  second  of  these  processes.  (4.)  The  temper- 
ature may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  the  tuberculosis  and 
tuberculization,  and  any  fluctuations  in  the  temperature  indicate  corre- 
sponding fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  (5.)  The  tempera- 
ture is  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  and  tuber- 
culization than  either  the  physical  signs  or  rational  symptoms.  (6.)  By 
means  of  increased  body-temperature  we  are  able  to  detect  tuberculosis 
and  tuberculization  long  before  an}'  physical  sign  is  present,  and  when 
the  symptoms  are  insufficient  to  justify  such  a  diagnosis.  (7.)  By  means 
of  the  body-temperature  we  are  able  to  diagnosticate  tuberculosis,  even 
when  throughout  the  course  of  the  disorder  there  is  no  ph3'8ical  sign  in- 
dicating the  tuberculous  deposition  in  any  organ,  and  where  the  s^-mp- 
toms  are  insufficient  to  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  (8.)  It  is  probably 
by  means  of  the  body-temperature  that  the  abatement  in  the  active  gen- 
eral condition  (tuberculosis)  and  the  cessation  of  tubercular  deposition 
(tuberculization)  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that 
the  persistence  of  the  physical  signs  is  due  to  obsolescent  tubercles, 
and  to  chronic  thickening  of  the  lung-tissue  between  the  deposits.  Two 
cases  (yii  and  viii)  are  given  to  sustain  this  proposition.*] 

Physical  Signs, — In  the  following  details  a  systematic  examina- 
tion of  the  patient  is  prescribed,  after  the  method  rei»ommende<i  by 
Dr.  Fuller,  otherwise  the  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  extreme  uncer- 
tainty to  those  unpractised  in  conducting  a  physical  examination 

*  [On  thf  Temperature  of  the  Body  as  a  hfeana  of  Diagnosis  in  Phthisis  and  Tuber* 
euLosis,    By  Sydney  Ringer,  M.D.,  London,  ISSo'.] 
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of  the  chest.  The  physical  signs  are  obtained  by — (1.)  Inspection  ; 
(2.)  Palpation  ;  (8.)  Mensuration  ;  (4.)  Percussion  ;  (5.)  Auscultation 
of  the  chest. 

The  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  frequency,  may  be  stated  as  follows ;  Dulness  of  percussion 
(constant) ;  deficiency  of  respiratory  murmur  ;  bronchial  voice  ;  rough 
inspiration;  expiration  prolonged;  nwbility  of  chestrwaU  lessened; 
flattening  of  chest-wall ;  tubular  quality  of  respiration  ;  dry  crepitation  ; 
icavu  inspiratory  sound. 

If  the  chest  of  a  patient  laboring  under  incipient  phthisis  be 
carefully  examined,  we  may  at  first  observe  nothing  remarkable 
unless  tne  growth  of  tubercles  shall  be  lar^e  in  amount  or  confined 
to  one  side  of  the  chest.  Abnormally  rapia  respiratory  movements 
indicate  a  large  amount  of  tubercle ;  and  there  is  decreased  expan- 
sion of  the  chest  in  the  infra  and  ^/>ra-clavicular  regions  on  the 
afifected  side,  or  flattening  of  the  chest-walls  at  the  place  aftected ; 
and  if  both  sides  are  equally  afifected,  this  flattening  is  apt  to  escape 
attention.  If  the  disease  be  further  advanced,  we  find  the  patient 
emaciated,  together  with  a  singular  immobility  or  incapacity  of 
dilatation  of  that  portion  of  the  chest  immediately  below  the  clav- 
icle, so  that  he  breathes  chiefiy  by  his  shoulders  and  diaphragm, 
and  is  unable  to  "  fill  the  chest,"  especially  during  forced  inspira- 
tion. The  respirations  are  now  greatly  increased  in  frequency.  In 
the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  the  respiratory  movements  are  still 
more  rapid.  The  clavicles  appear  peculiarly  prominent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  flattening,  depression,  or  falling  in  of  the  supra  and 
infraclavicular  regions.  A  fluctuating  impulsive  movement  may 
be  obvious  in  the  upper  intercostal  spaces,  generally  on  the  left  of 
the  sternum,  due  to  the  action  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  base  of  the 
heart.  At  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  if  an  abscess  has  burst  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and  cenxBed  pneumothorax^  the  aftected  side 
is  not  only  motionless,  but  distended,  and  as  it  were  bulging  out. 

Palpation  during  the  early  stage  may  disclose  deficient  expansion 
in  the  infra  or  5W/)ra-clavieular  regions ;  and  if  there  is  increased 
vocal  fremitus  at  the  apex  of  the  Tung,  it  betokens  consolidation 
of  the  lung-tissue  underneath. 

[Palpation  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  deposition, 
the  chest-wall  over  the  diseased  lung  giving  a  peculiar  sensation,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  want  of  elasticity  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The 
palm  of  the  right  hand  should  be  laid  upon  the  bare  chest,  beneath  the 
clavicle,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  being  upward  towards  the  bone,  and  then 
a  very  gentle  stroke  from  the  wrist  should  be  made  on  the  wall,  avoiding 
the  production  of  all  sound  (see  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  G.  N.  Edwards,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports j  vol.  ii,  1866).] 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  marked  vocal  fremitus  be- 
tokens a  large  cavity,  superficial,  and  in  free  communication  with 
the  air-passages.  It  may  be  rhonchial,  or  gurgling,  or  like  fiuctua- 
tioD.  If  the  lung  has  shrunk,  the  heart  may  be  felt  beating  out  of 
its  proper  place. 
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Mensuration  with  calipers,  in  the  early  stage  may  detect  a  slieht 
diminution  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  infra-daviemar 
region,  and  a  decrease  in  the  local  expansion  movement ;  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  size  of  the  side  affected  diminishes  both  in  its 
transverse  and  an^ero-po^^emr  diameter,  probably  due  to  atrophy  and 
cicatricial  like  contraction  of  the  lung,  collapse  of  air-cells,  or  firm 
pleural  adhesions. 

Percussion  during  the  earlier  stajges,  so  long  as  air  penetrates  the 
pulmonary  tissue  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  does  not  convey 
any  definite  information.  Dulness  does  not  always  follow  even 
when  considerable  masses  of  tubercle  exist  at  the  apex,  unless  the 
masses  are  very  superficial,  when  the  sense  of  resistance  to  the  fin- 
gers is  also  increased.  But  if  a  portion  of  healthy  or  emphysema- 
tous lung  intervenes  between  the  consolidated  lung  and  tiie  chest- 
walls,  there  will  still  be  clear  resonance  over  the  affected  part 
Percussion  should  be  practised  during  deep  inspiration,  and  then 
during  deep  expiration.  If  tubercles  exist,  it  will  then  be  found 
that  in  percussion  under  a  full  inspiration,  the  resonance  is  inrrecised 
on  the  afiected  side,  but  very  dightly  as  compared  with  that  on  the 
healthy  side  ;  whereas,  if  percussion  be  made  under  a  full  expira- 
tion, the  dulness  will  be  far  greater  on  the  affected  side  than  over 
the  healthy  lune;  (Fuller,  pp.  42, 44, 365).  It  is  difierences  rather 
than  actual  quality  of  sound  on  which  an  opinion  must  be  based. 
In  the  more  advanced  stages  percussion  elicits  evidence  of  dulness 
more  intense  and  more  widely  spread.  In  the  latter  stages,  where 
vomicce  exist,  percussion  will  be  absolutely  dull  if  one  or  more  small 
vomicie  are  filled  by  purulent  material,  or  surrounded  by  consoli- 
dated lung.  If,  however,  the  same  cavities  are  empty  and  superfi- 
cial, without  thickening  of  the  pleural  membrane,  the  dulness  may 
be  slight,  or  the  sound  on  percussion  resonant,  though  ^'hallow  or 
amphoric.  "  Large  empty  vomicae,  with  tense  walls,  yield  an  am- 
phoric or  cracked-pot  resonance,  .  .  .  and,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances of  enonnous  superficial  vomica?,  with  tense  walls,  it  \6 
almost  impossible  to  judge  of  the  size  of  a  cavity  by  the  results  of 
percussion  "  (Fuller,  op,  cit,^  p.  369). 

A  superficial  empty  cavity,  with  resilient  walls,  having  free 
communication  with  the  upiier  air-passages,  yields  a  cracked-pot 
sound,  especially  when  the  mouth  is  open,  and  all  obstacle  to  the 
egress  of  air  removed. 

AuscnUdtion  yields  extremely  variable  results.  Slight  harshness 
of  respiration  is  the  first  indication  noticeable,  with  prolongation 
of  the  expiratory  murmur,  and  "jerking  irregularity  of  the  respira- 
tory sounds."  When  those  phenomena  are  persistent,  and  confined 
to  one  side  of  the  chest,  they  indicate  tubercle,  osrKicially  if  the 
phenomena  of  "dry  clicking"  be  added.  These  phenomena  are 
earliest  marked  in  the  siipra-srapular^  supra<-[arirular^  and  itifra- 
clavicular  regions.  If  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis  r namely, 
coarseness  of  respiration,  vrith  small  bubbling  rales  and  sonorous 
sibilant  rhonchi)  are  pi^rsistent  in  these  regions,  and  inaudible  be- 
low the  second  intercostal  space,  and  still  more  so  when  confined  to 
one  lung,  their  existence  warrants  the  suspicion  of  tubercle.     If 
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the  disease  is  advanced,  and  the  growth  of  tubercle  involve  bronchial 
tubes  of  considerable  size,  there  is  almost  entire  absence  of  vocal 
resonance  and  of  respiratory  murmur  over  the  part  aftected,  with 
the  sounds  of  breathing  exaggerated  in  the  adjoining  parts.  If  con- 
solidation is  extensive,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels  are 
transmitted  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  health. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  murmur  in  the  pulmonarjr  artery  is  vari- 
ously  estimated.  It  is  often  present  in  many  phthisical  patients  at 
the  second  left  stemo-costal  articulation  (Fuller,  p.  366.  See  also 
Sieveking,  in  Lancet^  Feb.  11,  1860). 

[In  eighty  cases  of  incipient  phthisis,  observed  by  Dr.  J.  Pollock  with 
great  care,  the  relative  frequency  of  the  physical  signs  were  as  follows : 


Phjsioal  Signs. 


Mobility  of  chest-walls  lessened, 
Flattening  of  chest-walls, 
Dulness  on  percussion, 
Deficiency  of  respiratory  murmur, 
Rou^h  inspiration,    . 
Expiration  prolonged, 
TuDular  quality  ot  respiration. 
Bronchial  voice. 
Dry  crepitation. 
Wavy  inspiratory  sound,  . 


As  the  disease  advances  into  the  second  stage,  auscultation  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  thin  irregular-sized  bubolinff  rales,  from  the 
passage  of  the  inspired  air  through  the  softened  ana  liquefied  tuber- 
cles. It  may  also  prove  that  coarse  and  hollow-sounding  respira- 
tion exists  over  a  more  extensive  surface  than  heretofore ;  or  that 
the  respiratory  sounds  are  of  a  blowing  character  (bronchial  breath- 
ing). In  still  more  advanced  conditions,  with  more  or  less  empty 
cavities,  the  respiration  is  heard  to  be  blowing  or  amphoric  and 
metallic ;  and  if  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cavity  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  permeable  bronchi  which  lead  into  the  cavity,  large  irregu- 
lar bubbling  rSles  or  distinct  gurgling  may  be  heard.  Well-marked 
pectoriloQuy  (from  a  mere  wnisper)  is  the  form  of  vocal  resonance 
most  pathognomonic  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (Fuller,  L  e.,  pp. 
863  to  370). 

The  physical  signs  denoting  a  few  small  scattered  tubercles  are, 
(a.)  Inspiration  rough  and  dty^  and  its  intensity  increased  ;  (b.)  Ex- 
piration prolonged — compared  with  its  normal  intensity  and  duration^ 
as  eight  to  two  ;  (c")  Bronchophony  in  rare  cases  (Pollock). 

Of  crude  tubercle  in  groups  or  masses  the  physical  signs  are, — 
P^dmonary  crumpling  sounds;  dry  crackling  rhonchus ;  sonorous 
silnlant  rhonchus^  indicative  of  broncnial  irritation  ;  inspiration  rough 
and  dry^  intensity  increased  ;  the  intensity  and  duration  of  expiration 
increased^  and  its  quality  blowing  ;  slight  bronchophony ;  diminished 
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local  fremitus  ;  slight  dulness^  localized  and  distinct ;  hearfs  sounds 
transmitted  ;  and  in  certain  cases  a  subclavian  murmur  (Pollock). 

The  following  are  the  different  modes  in  which  phthisis  polmona- 
lis  makes  its  approach : 

1.  There  is  sometimes  to  be  noticed  a  latent,  masked,  or  occult 
form  of  scrofula — the  real  condition  of  the  patient  not  being  de- 
tected till  the  lungs  are  tuberculous  to  a  considerable  extent,  unless 
recourse  be  had  to  carefiil  thermometric  observation,  as  described 
in  the  first  volume,  page  57  to  71.  Although  the  general  symp- 
toms may  be  slight,  tliis  very  fact  ought  at  once  to  excit«  sospicion, 
especially  when  the  general  aspect  or  constitution  of  the  patient  de- 
notes the  tuberculous  cachexia.  The  slight  cough,  the  shortness  of 
breathing,  the  frequent  pulse,  increased  on  the  slightest  exertion, 
the  languor  of  the  frame,  and  general  chilliness  of  the  body  with 
persistent  increase  of  temperature,  morning  perspirations,  and  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  betray  the  insidious  way  in  which  this  form  of 
consumption  commences.  Such  a  case  must  be  closely  watched, 
for  the  local  symptoms  often  remain  obscure,  and  friends  do  not 
alwavs  see  the  importance  of  the  illness  till  too  late.  It  is  most 
usually  young  persons  between  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-five 
years  of  age  who  are  the  victims.  They  begin  to  lose  flesh,  and  are 
attacked  with  a  short  ticklinff  cough,  often  regularljr  excited  by 
undressing  at  bedtime,  and  again  on  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing. Such  a  cough  is  dry,  or  followed  by  only  a  small  quantity  of 
mucus.  The  cheeks  are  the  seat  of  hot,  uneasy  flushings,  w^hile  the 
feet  are  cold,  and  towards  morning  there  is  generally  a  little  more 
moisture  than  usual  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  especiallv  about  the 
head,  neck,  and  breast.  The  pulse  is  either  considerably  quicker 
than  usual,  varying  from  90  to  110  or  120 ;  or  if  it  is  natural,  it  is 
very  readily  accelerated.  The  respiration  is,  in  general,  more  fre- 
quent in  a  given  time — usually  from  24  to  28  in  a  minute — the  in- 
spiration being  generally  short,  limited,  and    speedily   checked, 

?Luickly  succeeded  by  expiration;  and  the  patient  cannot  take  a 
uU  or  deep  inspiration  without  uneasiness,  and  without  inducing 
coughing  (Craigie). 

2.  There  is  another  form  of  consumption,  attended  with  a  severe 
and  sudden  accession  of  febrile  disturbance  ^to  be  measure<l  by  the 
thermometer),  occurring  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  To 
this  form  Sir  James  Clark  has  given  the  name  of  ^^ febrile  consump- 
tion.'' Pulmonarv  symptoms  are  not  generally  manifest  in  such 
cases  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  what  is  commonly  called  biliousness 
more  frequently  prevails,  or  the  case  may  present  the  symptoms  of 
a  common  catarrh,  ("ough,  however,  generally  soon  a[^ars,  be- 
comes urgent,  and  occurs  oiften ;  and  hurried  breathing  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  symptoms.  The  cough  8j)eedily  becomes 
more  frequent,  accompanied  by  expectoration,  at  first  colorless,  or 
of  a  thin,  transparent,  bluish  jell v-like  apj>ea ranee ;  it  8ul)sequently 
assumes  a  yellowish  or  greenisn  hue,  thick,  opaque,  dense,  and 
purifonn,  and  is  occasionally  streaked  with  blood.  Fever  con- 
tinues unabated,  and  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  symptoms 
of  pulmonary  affection  ;  and  thus  the  true  character  of  the  disease 
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may  be  overlooked.  The  pulse  is  seldom  under  100,  varying  from 
110  to  116,  with  some  tension  and  sharpness  in  the  beat.  Gradu- 
ally the  fever  assumes  the  hectic  form,  progressive  wasting  is  es- 
tablished, and  doubt  can  no  longer  be  entertained  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  the  fatal  issue.  (See  range  of  temperature 
in  "  Acute  Tuberculosis.") 

8.  In  another  description  of  cases  haemoptysis  is  the  first  symp- 
tom that  attracts  attention  and  alarms  the  patient  and  his  friends. 
It  is  followed  by  all  those  phenomena  already  noticed. 

The  cases  of  phthisis  more  usuallv  rapid  are  such  as  arise  from 
hereditary  constitutional  causes,  or  from  the  influence  of  exanthe- 
mata, especially  measles,  or  of  typhoid  or  other  fevers.  These  run 
their  course  with  implication  of  several  organs  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  phthisis  the  lung  in 
adults  is  the  first  seat  of  the  disease,  and  other  organs  are  second- 
arily affected.  In  appreciating  the  causes  of  phthisis  these  forms 
must  be  distinguished  (Parkes^  Prdctical  Hygien^^  [p.  468,  2d  ed.]) 

[From  the  Second  Medical  Report  (1863)  of  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption, Brompton,  it  appears  that  out  of  1973  cases  of  phthisis,  275 
had  previously  had  rheumatism.  In  Dr.  J.  E.  Pollock's  own  practice 
out  of  67  cases  of  rheumatism  in  persons  affected  with  tubercle,  49  had 
rheumatism  before,  and  18  after,  phthisis  was  established  {L  c,  p.  83). 
But  out  of  a  total  of  4530  cases  observed  by  him,  rheumatism  really  pre- 
ceded phthisis  but  in  49  cases,  and  taken  with  the  18  cases  happening 
in  the  course  of  the  disorder,  it  existed  only  in  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 
of  his  cases.  In  1000  phthisical  patients  observed  by  Dr.  Cotton,  there 
were  only  6  cases  of  rheumatism.  (FhthisiH  and  the  Stethoscope^  ^  ed., 
1864.)  These  figures  hardly  justify  Dr.  Pollock's  conclnsioa  that  "  the 
two  diiatheses  are  closely  allied."] 

In  the  temperate  zone,  where  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  are  located,  it  is  calculated  that  one-tenth  of  the  population 
die  of  this  malady.  Thus,  in  man,  it  is  observed  that  in  proportion 
as  his  habits  of  life  are  artificial,  so  is  his  tendency  to  scrofulous 
disease,  especially  of  the  lun^.  This  is  strongly  seen  in  the  min- 
ing districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire ;  for  although  those  coun- 
ties are  considered  among  the  most  healthy  portions  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  the  miners  deprived 
of  fresh  air  and  light  die  of  phthisis. 

[Dr.  Boens-Boissau  says  that  the  strumous  diathesis  is  almost  universal 
among  the  coal-miners  of  Belgium,  and  that  tubercular  disease  is  fre- 
quent amongst  their  children,  affecting  the  lungs,  and  still  more  often  the 
brain  and  mesenteric  glands.'*'] 

In  connection  with  this  statement  a  most  significant  fact,  of 
ereat  practical  importance,  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Walshe. 
He  has  shown  that  improvement  in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis 
was  eftected  by  medical   treatment  in  hospitals,  in  about  14  per 

*  [Train  Pratique  dea  Maladies  den  Ilouilleura.     Bruxelles,  1862.] 
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100,  more  frequently  in  persons  following  "open  air"  and  "me- 
dium" occupations  than  in  those  whose  trades  were  "confined;" 
but  that  deaih  or  deterioration  was  as  frequent  as  improvement  in 
those  who  followed  confined  trades.  Minute  analysis,  such  as  that 
which  has  been  instituted  by  Dr.  Walshe,  of  the  numbers  that  die 
of  phthisis  in  the  different  ranks  and  classes  of  life,  is  j^atly  to  be 
desired  in  illustration  of  the  remote  causes  of  phthisis.  Tne  late 
Professor  Coleman  was  of  opinion  that  by  confining  the  horse  in  a 
dark  and  dirty  stable,  and  by  feeding  him  on  bad  provender,  and 
neglecting  to  clean  him,  he  could  produce  phthisis  on  that  animal 
at  will ;  and  similar  causes  will  probably  be  found  to  produce  simi- 
lar results  in  man.  When,  however,  we  consider  how  many  per- 
sons there  are  who  carry  cleanliness  to  excess,  whose  diet  is  most 
studied,  land  whose  every  exercise  is  directed  to  health,  and  who 
nevertheless  die  of  phthisis,  it  is  plain  that  more  secret  and  hidden 
circumstances  still  remain  to  be  discovered  to  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of  scrofulous  disease,  especially  of  the  lungs,  in  this  country. 
The  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General  show  that,  comparing  the 
deaths  from  phthisis  among  the  ae:riculturist8  and  among  tne  in- 
habitants of  towns,  the  latter  die  in  an  increased  ratio  oF  25  per 
cent,  over  the  former  ;  yet  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  dietary 
and  general  comforts  of  the  townsman  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
countryman.  The  chances  of  improvement  are  5  per  cent,  greater 
in  persons  who  come  from  the  country  to  a  salubriously  situated 
hospital  in  town  than  in  townspeople  (Walshe).  Among  towns- 
men, also,  it  is  determined  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  men 
more  predisposed  to  phthisis  than  others  by  the  nature  of  their 
occupations.  It  has  been  observed  to  occur,  for  instance,  in  those 
workmen  who  suffer  groat  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  or  who 
breathe  an  air  loaded  with  particles  of  dust :  as  bakers,  needle- 

frinders,  stonemasons,  quarrymeu,  cotton  and  wool   carders,  and 
ricklayers'  laborers,  and  in  this  class  of  persons  the  disease  has 
acquired  the  epithet  of  the  "  grinders'  rot." 

[Dust  is  undoubtedly  a  most  deleterious  agent,  to  which  certain  artisans 
are  exposed,  and  would  appear,  from  the  investigations  of  Greenhow, 
Alison,  Hannover,  and  others,  to  be  a  fertile  cause  of  phthisis  among  those 
who  are  engaged  in  hackling  flax,  carding  cotton,  grinding  steel;  also 
workers  in  porcelain,  makers  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons  and  of  mattresses, 
chaff-cutters,  stonemasons,  and  saddlers,  furriers,  glovers  (Hannover) 
who  inhale  the  dust  from  animal  tissues,  and  coal-miners.  Dr.  Greenhow 
shows  that  the  potter's  consumption  is  chiefly  caused  by  portions  of  elaj 
being  allowed  to  be  trampled  into  dust  on  the  floors  of  the  work-rooms. 
Few  men  who  enter  certain  rooms  in  cotton  factories  ever  live  to  38  ^'ears; 
and  out  of  27  men  in  a  flax  factory,  23  had  pulmonary  disease  (Green- 
how). Dr.  Alison  asserted,  that  in  Edinburgh  a  stonemason  scarcely 
ever  reached  50  without  becoming  consumptive.  The  noxious  influence 
of  varnishes,  turi>entine,  and  drying  oils,  in  developing  phthisis,  was  long 
ago  pointed  out  by  Lombard  {Annales  de  JIt/(jiem\  t.  xi,  1834),  and  it  is 
said  to  be  very  frequent  among  artisans  who  use  solder,  such  as  tinmen, 
coppersmiths,  and  goldsmiths.] 
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As  far  as  regards  their  state,  much  has  been  founded  upon  it  to 
show  how  irritant  substances  may  induce  the  local  growth.  The 
mortality  numerically  from  consumption  is  much  higher  than  from 
any  other  disease  in  this  country  ;  and  amongst  the  class  of  society 
resortinff  to  assurance  offices  the  mortality  seems  to  be  about  one- 
half  of  the  whole. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  still  more  fatal  to  soldiers  than  civil- 
ians, producing  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  mortality  among  the 
dragoon  guards ;  while  in  the  foot  guards  it  has  hitherto  been  nearly 
double  of  what  takes  place  in  the  dragoon  guards  in  this  country. 
The  habits  of  a  soldier  s  life,  his  liability  to  febrile  attacks,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  he  contracts  venereal  diseases,  have  hitherto 
been  very  favorable  to  the  induction  of  the  more  aggravated  forms 
of  phthsis.  The  history  of  phthisis  in  armies  will  at  once  show  how 
materially  the  prevalence  of  such  a  disease  influences  the  health,  the 
wealth,  and  the  military  strength  of  a  nation.  In  Prussia,  phthisis 
caused  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality ;  in  Austria,  25  per  cent. ; 
in  France,  22.9 ;  in  Hanover,  39.4 ;  in  Belgium,  30 ;  in  Portugal,  22 
per  cent.  In  all  these  armies  the  same  causes  are  in  action,  and  the 
predominance  of  the  disease  is  mainly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  impure 
barrack  air  (Parkes's  Practical  Hygiene^  p.^  509,  2d  ed.).  Some  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  this  excessive  amount  of  pulmonary  disease  and 
mortality  to  the  night  duties  of  the  soldier — a  statement  in  some 
measure  supported  by  the  large  amount  of  mortality  from  consump- 
tion amongst  night-watchmen  generally  ;  but  when  one  looks  to  the 
age  and  height  of  the  men  enlisted  for  the  regiments  of  the  guards, 
and  compares  them  with  the  physiological  records  regardmg  the 
stature  and  growth  of  the  human  frame,  it  will  be  seen  how,  some- 
times, the  combination  of  requirements  for  enlistment  in  the  regi- 
ments of  guards  have  been  little  calculated  to  secure  a  hardy  and 
efficient  body  of  men.*  During  1859,  18Q0,  and  1861,  it  appears 
that  the  mortality  in  the  army  hospitals  from  phthisis  was  not 
above  that  of  the  country  generally,  although  it  is  clearly  above 
that  of  the  healthy  districts ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
still  is  an  excessive  prevalence  of  tubercular  disease  in  the  army  ; 
and  the  astonishing  disproportionate  number  of  cases  in  the  foot- 
guards  (18  to  20.6  per  1000  of  strength)  is  still  as  remarkable  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago  (Parkes,  L  c,  p.  511,  2d  ed.).  The  tables  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Parkes,  and  given  in  his  most  valuable  work  on  Practical 
Hygiene^  clearly  show  that  there  must  be  a  large  amount  of  phthisis 
generated  in  the  army  ;  and  in  the  foot  guards  nearly /owr  times  as 
much  as  among  the  civil  male  population  of  twenty-five  to  forty- 
five  years  of  age. 

[In  the  United  States  Annies,  during  the  first  two  3'ears  of  the  civil 
war — 1861-2,  1862-3 — there  were  reported  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
2508  cases  and  550  deaths  in  the  first  year,  and  5599  cases  and  2040 
deaths  during  the  second;  being  a  little  more  than  8  cases  per  1000  of 

•  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  little  book,  by  the  Author,  On  the 
Orowth  of  the  Recruit  and  Yotmg  Soldier,     Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  London. 
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mean  strength  for  the  first  year,  and  about  9  per  1000  of  mean  strength 
for  the  second  year.  The  deaths  were  1  to  every  4.5  cases  during  the 
first  year,  and  1  to  every  2.7  during  the  second.* 

Conaolidaied  TahU  ahounng  the  annual  ratio  of  sieknesM  and  mortality  in  the  UnUtd 
States  Army  in  each  region  from  phthisis^  from  1840  to  1859  inelu9ite.\ 


No. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Ratio  of  ( 
per  1000  of  mean 

Begions.  ttreDgth. 

Coast  of  New  England,        ....  4.6 

Harbor  of  New  York, 6.6 

West  Point 1.6 

North  Interior,  East,    .      ,.        .        .        .  4.7 

The  Great  Lakes 4.5 

North  Interior,  West, 8.1 

Middle  Atlantic, 8.8 

Middle  Interior,  East, 2.8 

Newport  Barracks,  Ky.,        ....  8.6 

Jefferson  Barracks  and  St.  Louis  Arsenal,   .  8.7 

Middle  Interior,  West,                  .        .        .  8.7 

South  Atlantic, 7.9 

South  Interior,  East, 6.9 

South  Interior,  West, 8.8 

Atlantic  Coast  of  Florida,     ....  2.7 

Interior  and  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida,               .  7.8 

Texas,  Southern  Frontier,     ....  8.8 

Texas,  Western  Frontier,      ....  8.6 

New  Mexico, 1.8 

California,  Southern, 4.9 

California,  Northern, 5.4 

Oregon  and  Washington,      ....  6. 

Utah, 1.8 


Proportioa 
ordtfaihe 

tOC«M«. 

in  8.5 

**  1.8 

*»  1. 

I.  1  7 

"  1.4 

*•  1.6 

«*  8. 

«•  1.8 

"  1  5 

*•  1.1 

"  1.7 

"  4.5 

»•  1.5 

*»  1.5 

"  2.6 

"  5. 

"  1.5 
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In  the  British  army  during  1861,  the  cases  of  phthisis  were  9  per  1000 
of  mean  strength;  during  1862,  10  per  1000  of  mean  strength.  Deaths 
during  both  years,  1  in  every  3  eases. 

The  excessive  prevalence  of  tubercular  disease  in  the  British  army  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  prepared  by  Dr.  Parkes  from  the  tables. 
Appendix  No.  1,  of  Balfour's  Reports  ;  which  is  compared  with  a  table  of 
the  ratio  per  1000  of  deaths  from  the  same  cause  in  England  and  Wales, 
from  the  tables  of  the  Registrar-General. 
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In  these  tables,  as  well  as 

in  our  own 

army  reports. 

an  important  ele- 

♦  [Circular  No.  6,  Surgeon-GcnerMl's  OflBcc,  War  Department,  November,  1865] 
f  [Stuti.stical  Report  of  Sickness  and  Mortality  of  the  Army  uf  the  United  Sutet, 
etc.     Official,  1860.     The  years  1846-47  (war  in  Mexico)  not  included.] 
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ment  is  omitted,  namely,  the  number  of  soldiers  annually  invalided  suf- 
fering with  tubercular  disease,  the  larger  part  of  whom  die  soon  after  their 
discharge,  and  swell  the  civil  mortuary  returns. 

In  the  French  the  deaths  from  phthisis  are  rather  less  than  in  the  Brit- 
ish army. 

The  deaths  from  phthisis  in  the  British  navy,  during  three  years,  aver- 
aged 2.6  per  1000  of  strength,  and  the  invaliding  3.9  per  1000  (Milboy.)] 

The  science  of  Medicine  is  not  unfrequently  indebted  to  non-pro- 
fessional people  for  correcting  prevailing  errors  of  belief  and  estab- 
lishing correct  opinions.  No  one,  perhaps,  contributed  more  in  this 
direction,  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  professional  duties,  than  the 
late  Sir  Alexander  TuUoch.  It  was  long  a  prevalent  belief  that  con- 
sumption was  limited  by  latitude,  and  that  it  never  appeared  in 
warm  countries — for  instance,  south  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
this  is  proved  not  to  be  the  case  ;  for  the  returns  of  the  army,  pre- 
pared by  the  above  writer,  have  shown  that  phthisis  is  more  fre- 
Quent  in  the  West  Indies  than  even  in  this  country — a  statement 
first  made  by  Sir  James  Clark,  in  his  work  On  Climate^  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  injurious  effects  of  that  climate  on  consumptive  patients 
sent  there  from  this  country.  According  also  to  the  recorded  opin- 
ion of  this  author,  great  heat  appears  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
predisposing  to  tuberculous  diseases  (probably  by  diminishing  the 
exercise  in  the  open  air).  That  it  is  not  the  climate  of  the  place 
which  alone  produces  this  result  in  the  West  Indies  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  officers  were  attacked  in  infinitely  smaller  proportions  than 
private  soldiers ;  and  in  consonance  with  the  views  entertained  re- 
garding the  nature  of  tuberculosis,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
crowd^  barrack-rooms,  a  restriction  to  salt  diet,  and  drinking  spir- 
its, may  have  produced  the  result. 

It  would  appear  that  England  and  Wales,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  are  more  exempt  from  phthisis  than 
many  countries  which,  from  their  higher  temperature,  have  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  enjoy  a  remarkable  exemption  from  this  complaint. 
The  result  of  extended  observation  now  entirely  refutes  the  hypoth- 
esis that  paludal  districts  are  in  an  eminent  degree  exempted  from 
phthisis — an  opinion  first  promulgated  by  the  late  Dr.  Wells,  and 
advocated  by  M.  Boudin.  England  and  Wales,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Canada,  and  Malta — countries  either  the  driest  or  the  best 
drained,  and  consequently  suffering  the  least  from  paludal  diseases — 
are  actually  those  countries  the  most  free  from  phthisis. 

[Dr.  Lawson  on  this  point  writes :  "  The  most  reliable  facts  seem  to 
me  to  clearly  indicate  some  degree  of  antagonism  between  marsh  mias- 
mata and  tuberculosis In  the  Western  division  of  the  United 

States,  miasmatic  disease  has  been  rife  from  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country  ;  but  as  the  lands  were  cleared  up  and  cultivated  malarious  affec- 
tions diminished,  and  apparently  in  the  ratio  of  this  diminution  has  been 
the  increase  of  phthisis.  The  united  observations  of  the  entire  profession, 
together  with  the  community  generally,  attest  the  fact  that  consumption 
has  increased  proportionately  to  the  diminution  of  periodical  fever;  and 
it  is  further  remarked  that  in  special  localities  where  the  malarious  poison 
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was  present  in  a  state  of  high  concentration,  phthisis  was  unknown " 
(PracL  Treaty  pp.  297,389).  Dr.  Pollock  says:  "The  concurrence  of 
the  phenomena  of  malarious  affections,  even  of  the  minor  kind,  with 
tubercle  of  the  lung,  is  most  uncommon.  During  a  residence  of  seven 
years  in  Rome,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  intermittent  fever  in  persons 
affected  with  consumption ;  and  although  the  tendency  of  all  minor  ail- 
ments there,  as  neuralgia,  headache,  &c.,  is  to  assume  a  remittent  form, 
a  marked  immunity  in  this  respect  for  the  phthisical  was  very  observable  " 
(Elements  of  Prognosis^  etc.,  p.  88).  M.  Jourdanet  states  that  of  the 
two  neighboring  provinces,  Yucatan  and  Tobasco,  the  former  is  almost 
free  from  ague,  but  decimated  by  phthisis ;  whilst  the  latter  is  the  seat  of 
virulent  paludal  fever,  but  phthisis  is  unknown,  and  that  the  phthisical 
patients  of  Yucatan  are  regularly  sent  to  the  marshes  of  Tobasco  with 
great  benefit  (Du  Mexique^  &c.,  Paris,  1861).] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  climate  shows  that  phthisis 
is  most  frequent  in  low  and  damp  situations  ;  while  it  is  far  less  so 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  all  countries.  Again,  in  whatever 
climate  the  disease  breaks  out,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  pathologists 
that  its  course  is  most  rapid  if  the  patient  remains  in  that  country; 
and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  the  physical 
nature  of  the  various  climates  of  the  world  most  suitable  for  the 
tuberculous  patient  (see  Appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  Dr. 
Walshe's  work  On  Diseases  of  the  Lungs ;  and  Sir  James  Clark's 
classic  work  On  Climate).  The  late  Dr.  Ilennen's  experience  con- 
vinced him,  when  the  disease  broke  out  among  our  troops  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  no  other  chance  remained  of  pro- 
longing the  patient's  life  than  by  at  once  sending  him  back  to  this 
country. 

[From  the  United  States  Census  Tables,  and  other  statistics — in  many 
respects,  it  must  be  admitted,  imperfect  and  having  many  elements  of 
error,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  invalidate  general  results — the  fact  is 
developed  that  phthisis  in  the  United  States  progressively  decreases  from 
north  to  south.  It  originates  far  less  commonly  in  the  Southern  than  in 
the  more  Northern  regions  ;  it  gradually,  but  perceptibly,  diminishes  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  Dr.  Lawson  sets  down  the  mortality  from  tubercular 
consumption  as  three  times  greater  in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union  (/.  c,  p.  229).] 

That  the  tuberculous  constitution  is  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child  has  long  been  a  popular  belief,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
established  i>oints  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  Actual  proof 
however,  writes  Dr.  AValshe,  has  never  yet  been  afforded  of  the 
Justness  of  the  general  conviction ;  and  as  a  step  towards  an  accurate 
settlement  of  tTie  question.  Dr.  AValshe  has  analyzed  and  recorded 
(1849)  the  family  history  of  102  phthisical  patients  admitted  into 
the  Brompton  Hospital  for  consumption.  From  these  records  it 
api^ears  that  about  26  \\qv  cent,  of  phthisical  subjects  in  a  given 
generation  come  of  a  tuberculous  parent — a  circumstance  which 
may  be  predicated  of  any  mass  of  individuals  taken  in  hospital — 
namely,  that  26  per  cent,  of  them  are  of  phthisical  parents.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  general  statement  may  be  made,  that 
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some  cases  of  phthisis  may  be  traced  to  hereditary  influence,  it  is 
undoubted  that  inuch  phthisis  is^  in  each  generation^  non-hereditary. 

It  further  appears  that  in  males  the  malady  exhibits  itself  at  a 
mean  period  of  about  two  years  earlier,  and  in  females  at  a  mean 
period  of  about  three  years  and  a  half  earlier  when  there  is  a 
parental  taint  than  when  there  is  not.  Phthisical  persons  spring 
from  a  phthisical  source  with  a  certain  amount  of  frequency  ;  and 
that  freedom  from  taint  in  parentage  is  -probably  more  rare,  and  the 
existence  of  such  taint  prchahly  more  common,  in  phthisical  than 
in  non-phthisical  patients ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  if  investigation 
was  extended  to  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  the  ratio  of  cases  of 
parental  taint  among  the  phthisical  would  be  proportionably  greater 
than  it  proves  where  inquiry  is  limited  to  adults. 

It  apj.)ear8,  also,  that  while  about  9  per  cent,  more  phthisical 
than  non-phthisical  persons  come  of  a  consumptive  father  or  mother, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  about  10  per  cent,  more  phthisical  than 
non-phthisical  persons  free  from  parental  taint. 

The  final  conclusion  which  Dr.  Walshe  arrives  at,  after  a  most 
careful  and  logical  analysis  of  446  cases  of  phthisical  and  non- 
phthisical  cases,  is  this, — That  phthisis  in  the  adult  hospital  popida- 
Hon  of  this  country  is^  to  a  slight  amount  oniy^  a  disease  demonstrably 
derived  from  parents  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  law 
differs  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society.  But 
amongst  the  phthisical  cases  which  form  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Walshe's  inquiry,  we  have  the  tuberculous  cachexia  communicated 
both  as  regards  the  parents  and  the  generation  following ;  but  there 
is  still  a  class  of  cases  to  be  inquired  into  in  a  similar  manner — namely, 
such  as  will  show  how  far  parents  laboring  under  scrofulous  cachexia 
merely  entail  on  their  offspring  a  disposition  to  tuberculous  affec- 
tions. It  is  now  a  well-known  fact,  emphatically  insisted  upon  by 
Sir  James  Clark,  that  in  the  families  of  consumptive  parents  there 
are  constantly  to  be  met  with  instances  of  ill-health  characteristic 
of  the  scrofulous  constitution  ;  and  in  general  such  instances  are 
much  more  frequent  and  much  more  strongly  marked  in  the  younger 
than  in  the  elder  children ;  nay,  there  are  families  in  which  the 
elder  children  are  healthy,  and  the  younger  ultimately  become  the 
subjects  of  tuberculous  disease.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  presumed 
that  in  some  instances  the  health  of  the  parents  has  become  deterio- 
rated during  the  increase  of  their  family.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
parents  being  unhealthy,  and  not  necessarily  tuberculous,  appears 
m  some  instances  as  if  sufficient  to  entail  tuberculous  diseases  upon 
their  children.  This  statement  is  in  some  measure  borne  out  by  a 
result  obtained  by  Dr.  Walshe,  that  as  far  as  the  mere  phthisical 
or  non-phthisical  condition  of  [wirents  is  concerned,  about  24  per 
cent,  of  tuberculous  patients  can  trace  the  origin  of  their  disease  to 
either  parental  source. 

Contagion  of  Phthisis. — Regarding  the  j>ossible  contagious  propa- 
gation of  pulmonary  phthisis,  Dr.  l^irkes  thus  expresses  himself 
(naving  regard  to  the  fact  that  purulent  and  epithelial  cells  have 
now  been  demonstrated  as  floating^  about  in  the  air  where  numbers 
of  persons  are  together):  "Considering  that  the  pleuro-pneumonia 
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of  cattle  18  probably  propagated  through  the  pus  and  epithelium 
cells  of  the  sputa  passing  into  the  air-cells  of  other  cattle ;  that  even 
in  man  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  pneumonic  phthisical  disease 
being  contagious  (Bryson,  Cases  in  Mediterranean  Fleet)^  the  float- 
ing of  these  cells  in  tne  air  is  worthy  of  all  attention.  It  may  ex- 
plain some  of  those  curious  instances  of  phthisis  being  apparently 
communicated "  {Prax;,  Hygiene^  p.  74). 

[Morgagni  said  phthisicorum  cadavera  fugi  adolescens^  fugio  eiiam 
senex.    In  Italy  consumption  has  been,  and  still  is,  looked  upon  as  a 
communicable  disorder,  a  consumptive  is  shunned,  and  the  vessels  he  may 
use  in  eating  and  drinking  are  avoided  or  destroyed,  and  his  clothes 
burnt  or  buried.     The  opinion  that  long  and  continuous  exposure  to  the 
body-effluvia  of  a  tuberculotic  patient  puts  in  danger  a  previously  non- 
tuberculous  person  to  the  risk  of  the  disease,  by  a  predisposition  to  it, 
has  been  held  by  Jos.  Frank,  Laennec,  Sir  James  Clark,  and  others. 
Andral  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  under  certain  conditions,  these  tuber- 
cular emanations  became  a  source  of  true  contagion.    Most  medical  prac- 
titioners of  long  experience  have  seen  examples  of  the  apparent  contagion 
of  consumption — a  tuberculous  husband  infecting  a  wife,  and  the  reverse. 
The  late  Dr.  Leger  lately  communicated  to  Dr.  Villemin  some  curious 
facts  of  this  kind  {Gaz,  Bebdomadaire^  1868).     That  the  tuberculoas 
diathesis  may  be  transmitted  from  the  male  to  the  female  by  the  medium 
of  the  foetus,  and  this  even  in  such  a  way  that  children  begotten  by  a 
second  non-tuberculous  husband,  may  inherit  the  diathesis  acquired  fh>m 
the  first  or  tuberculous  husband,  would  seem  likely  from  the  many  cases 
reported  by  Dr.  Perroud  of  Bordeaux  (De  la  Tuberculose^  Ac,  PariSf 
1866),  and  by  Dr.  Alexander  Harvey  of  Aberdeen  (Edin.  Medical  Jour- 
nal,  1849,  1850,  1854).     Although  Sir  Thomas  Watson  explicitly  states 
that  he  does  not  believe  phthisis  to  be  contagious,  he  adds :  '^  Nevertheless 
I  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  dissuade  the  occupation  of  the  same  bed, 
or  even  of  the  same  sleeping  apartment,  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was 
known  to  labor  under  i)ulmonarv  consumption  "  ( Lectures  on  the  Practice 
of  Phymic).     Dr.  Fuller  says :  '*  But,  though  the  non-infectious  character 
of  phthisis  be  admitted,  it  behooves  the  physician  to  warn  the  patient's 
friends  of  the  dangers  incident  to  long-continued  attendance  on  him, 
especially  if  the  disease  be  in  an  advanced  stage.     It  would  ])e  the  height 
of  imprudence  for  a  health}-  person,  and  especially  if  young  and  of  a 
scrofulous  diathesis,  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  or  even  in  the  same  apart- 
ment, with  a  consumptive  patient,  for  although  the  malady  might  not  be 
communicated  directly  from  one  to  the  other,  unless  possibly  under  the 
condition  of  some  tubercular  matter  being  accidentally  introduce<l  into 
his  air-passages  or  into  some  other  part  of  his  system,  the  surroundings 
and  the  air  would  ]>e  calculated  to  predispose  him  to  the  disease"  (On 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Air  passages^  p.  431).     Dr.  Villemin  suggests 
that  besides  the  direct  transmission,  as  by  coha])itation,  consumption 
may  be  contracted  through  indirect  means,  ])v  clothes,  bed-linen,  water- 
closets,  the  vitiated  air  of  rooms  lived  in  by  tuberculous  persons,  kc. 
The  possible  trausmissi]»ility  of  the  disease  in  this  manner  merits,  he 
thinks,  the  attention  of  medical  officers  of  the  army.     A  tuberculotic 
soldier  dies  in  the  hospital,  and  his  clothes  are  returned  to  his  company 
and  worn  by  another:  may  not  this,  he  asks,  ])e  one  source  of  phthisis  in 
the  army  ?     He  is  satisfied  that  the  barrack  is  to  the  soldier  in  the  pro- 
duction of  consumption,  what  the  regimental  stable  is  to  the  horse  in  the 
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development  of  farcy,  the  contagion  and  transmissibility  of  which  are  at 
length  accepted.  Foumet,  who  in  his  work  is  a  non-contagionist,  still 
gives  some  weight  to  the  possibility  of  infection  from  an  atmosphere  con- 
stantly breathed,  and  necessarily  poisoned,  by  the  consumptive. 

In  the  recent  protracted  and  unfruitful  debates  upon  phthisis  in  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  subject  was  fully  discussed;  the  views 
of  two  of  those  to  whose  opinion  we  are  disposed  to  attach  value  will  be 
quoted.  Dr.  Jules  Gu^rin  believed  that  crude  tubercle  can  never  be  con- 
tagious ;  but,  that  when  it  is  softened,  and  the  ulcerated  lung-surfaces 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  the  patient  may  become  a  source  of  infection  to 
those  about  him,  just  as  the  pulmonary  lesions  he  has  infect  his  own  or- 
ganism by  the  resorption  of  purulent  and  putrid  products.  Dr.  Bouillaud's 
ideas  would  seem  to  be  nearly  the  same ;  he  said :  during  the  course  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  when  pus  or  other  septic  products  are  formed  in 
parts  which  are  accessible  to  the  atmosphere,  phthisis,  like  so  many  other 
affections  in  which  similar  purulent  foci  happen,  becomes  indirectly  a  cause 
of  septic  infection.  The  tuberculous  virus,  he  added,  is  an  hypothesis, 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  rests  upon  no  exact  or  trustworthy  observa- 
tions, and  there  does  not  exist  a  single  instance  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
or  of  any  other  part  of  the  body,  being  produced  in  the  human  species  by 
means  of  specific  (virulent)  inoculation.  And  this  leads  to  the  brief  con- 
sideration of  a  subject  of  much  present  interest,  and  the  newest  wind  of 
pathogenetic  doctrine,  namely : 

The  Inoculation  of  Tubercle. — Thirty  years  ago  Erdt  produced,  what 
he  supposed  to  be  tubercular  nodules,  in  the  lungs  of  horses,  by  inoculat- 
ing them  with  scrofulous  matter  from  man,  in  a  series  of  experiments 
which  he  made  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  scrofulosis  and  farcy.  In  1 865 
Dr.  Villemin  published  his  experiments  on  the  inoculability  of  tubercle 
from  man  to  the  lower  animals,  and  from  one  animal  to  another.  He 
introduced  minute  particles  of  gray,  and  agglomerated,  tubercle,  as  well 
as  cheesy  tubercle  from  the  human  subject,  under  the  skin  of  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs,  and,  with  hardly  an  exception,  the  lungs  and  other  viscera  of 
the  animals  became  filled  with  tubercles,  usually  miliary,  often  agglomer- 
ated, and  sometimes  cheesy.  He  inoculated  a  rabbit  with  tubercular  mat- 
ter from  a  cow,  and  caused  a  more  rapid  and  general  tuberculosis.  He 
inoculated  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  and  got  an  intense  and  widespread  tu- 
berculosis. The  sputa  of  phthisical  patients,  and  the  blood  of  tubercular 
rabbits,  produced  invariably  tuberculosis  in  rabbits.  The  matter  of 
cheesy  pneumonia,  accompanying  phthisis  in  man,  proved  quite  as  inoo- 
nlable  as  gray  miliary  tubercle.  He  failed  in  the  inoculation  of  cancer, 
hepatized  pneumonic  lung,  and  pus  in  its  several  forms,  as  well  as  the 
cheesy  matter  taken  from  the  glands  of  the  neck  in  cases  in  which  there 
was  some  chronic  eruption  of  the  head  or  face.  The  following  recent  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Villemin  were  communicated  by  him  to  Dr.  Paul  Spill- 
man  (Archives  Oenerales  de  Medecine^  Sept.,  1868).  Three  rabbits  were 
inoculated  with  dried  sputa  of  consumptives;  on  being  killed  on  the 
twentieth  day,  they  were  found  tuberculotic.  Some  of  the  same  sputa  in 
powder  was  blown  into  the  trachea  of  two  other  rabbits ;  one  became  tu- 
berculotic. Finally*,  blisters  of  the  size  of  a  copper  cent  were  placed  upon 
the  chest  of  two  other  rabbits,  and  when  they  had  acted,  the  raw  surface 
wan  dusted  with  some  of  the  above  powder ;  tuberculosis  followed  in  one. 

The  first  experiments  of  Villemin  were  soon  afterwards  repeated  by 
Mr.  John  Simon,  the  eminent  English  pathologist,  and  he  found  both  the 
yellow  and  gray  tubercle  inoculable  in  the  same  manner  as  asserted  by 
the  French  observer,  he  having  used  not  a  larger  quantity  of  tubercular 
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matter  than  is  employed  in  vaccination.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
"  whether  called  tubercle  or  not  the  action  must  be  allowed  to  be  specific;" 
and  the  committee  of  the  London  Pathological  Society,  on  examining 
Simon's  specimens,  thought  their  tuberculous  character  to  be  beyond 
doubt.  Bizzozero,  Yerga  and  Biffi  of  Milan,  and  Mantegazza  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  nodules  in  the  viscera  of  rabbits  inoculated  with  hu- 
man tubercle  are  really  tubercular,  and,  watching  their  evolution,  inferred 
that  they  are  formed  by  proliferation  both  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
of  the  epithelial  elements.  Dr.  H^rard  took  seven  rabbits  and  inoculated 
five  of  them — ^three  with  gray  and  semi-transparent,  or  yellowish,  tubercle 
from  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  phthisis, 
and  two  with  the  cheesy  matter  of  caseous  pneumonia.  At  the  end  of 
two  months,  all  the  seven  rabbits  were  killed.  The  two  not  inoculated 
were  healthy ;  the  two  inoculated  with  cheesy  matter  were  also  healthy ; 
and  two  of  three  inoculated  with  miliary  tubercle  were  decidedly  tuber- 
culous, and  he  concludes  that  the  miliary  tubercle  is  alone  inoculable,  and 
is  the  specific  lesion  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke,  of  London,  next 
repeated  Villemin's  experiments ;  he  divided  his  animals  (rabbits)  into 
four  groups ;  he  placed  the  first  under  very  unfavorable  h^'gienic  condi- 
tions ;  the  second  he  made  breathe  air  in  which  there  were  various  irri- 
tant substances ;  into  the  veins  of  the  third  he  injected  dry  bone-dusU  or 
particles  of  sand ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  were  inoculated  with  fresh  tu- 
bercular matter  by  introducing  it  subcutaneously  into  the  neck.  In  the 
first  series,  yellowish  masses,  sometimes  agglomerated,  appeared,  and 
soon  ended  by  transforming  the  lung  into  a  cheesy  mass.  Most  of  the 
lungs  of  the  second  series  showed  fibroid  change,  with  deposits  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  lungs  of  coal-miners,  masons,  steel-grinders,  and 
others  who  are  subjected  to  the  inhalation  of  irritating  dust.  After  the 
injections  into  the  veins  of  fluids  holding  in  suspension  fine  particles  of 
bone-dust  and  sand,  yellowish  or  grayish  spherical  masses,  some  of  them 
the  size  of  a  pea,  were  found  in  the  lungs,  with  some  of  the  solid  matter 
in  their  centres  ;  secondary  deposits  of  the  same  kind  existed  in  the  liver 
and  kidneys.  Finally,  in  the  last  group,  inoculated  with  true  tul)ercular 
matter,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  gray  granulations,  semi- 
transparent,  hard,  and  slightly  prominent  on  the  cut  surface  of  the  lung, 
were  found  uniformly  disseminated  in  every  part  of  the  organ.  Though 
these  experiments  would  seem  to  confirm  the  views  of  Villemin,  Dr.  Clarke 
thinks  that  they  do  not  establish  the  identity  of  the  gray  tul>ercle  in  the 
rabbit  and  in  man,  or  that  the  gray  granulation  is  the  local  expression  of 
a  speeitic  virus,  capable  of  being  propagated  by  inoculation,  as  the  virus  of 
syphilis ;  indeed  he  believes  that  the  gray  tul^erele  of  the  rabbit  differs 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  man  ;  and  moreover  he  twice  pnxiuced  the 
same  results  in  two  instances  by  using  non-tuberculous  diseased  prtxiucts 
— cancer  and  pus-matter.  Waldenburg,  as  the  result  of  his  observations 
denies  the  specificity  of  tubercle,  holding  that  any  substance  in  minute 
division,  smaller,  or  at  least  not  larger,  than  the  blood-globules,  reaching 
and  being  arrested  in  the  lung,  will  he  Allowed  by  tuberculosis  of  the 
organ,  acting  either  mechanically  or  chenncally.* 

Dr.  Willium  Marcet's  series  of  exi>criments  of  inoculating  giiinea-pigs 
with  the  sputa  of  phthisical  perscms  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disonler, 
was  |>erlectly  successful  in  protluciug  tul)crcle  in  the  inoculated  animal; 


*  AovH^rdinsr  to  a  oomnuinioation  recently  made  to  th»'  Fn'noh  Acudom  v  of  Medicine, 
by  Dr.  Colin.  '\Vald«'nbiirj;.  after  inoculatinij  animal.-  with  nialter^  blue<i  with  nnilioe, 
found  them  thus  tinted  in  the  artificial  tubercles  prt.«diiced  in  the  organ*. — Editv>e. 
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and  he,  moreover,  found  that  other  substances  taken  from  the  human  body 
in  certain  if  not  in  all  stages  of  phthisis,  as  blood  and  pus,  seem  to  be 
also  possessed  of  the  power  of  inducing  the  formation  of  tubercle  in 
guinea-pigs  when  inoculated  to  these  animals. 

All  these  observations  have  been  regarded  as  proving  conclusively  the 
fact  that  tuberculosis  in  man  is  directly  communicable  by  inoculation  to 
the  lower  animals.  The  experiments  of  A.  Clarke,  and  Waldenburg, 
seemed  however  to  militate  against  the  specific  character  of  the  inocula- 
tion. Lebert  and  W3'ss,  of  Breslau,  performed  last  year  a  number  of 
varied  experiments  with  the  view  of  settling  this  question :  Are  the  mor- 
bid appearances  in  animals  inoculated  with  human  tuberculous  matter 
due  to  any  specific  or  virulent  property  resident  in  the  inoculated  matter, 
or  are  they  the  secondary  products  of  metastatic  infection — capillary  em- 
boli consecutive  to  the  carriage  of  the  effects  of  the  so-called  inflamma- 
tory processus  ?  Along  with  tubercle  in  its  several  stages,  they  used  the 
cheesy  products  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  the  matter  of  melanoma,  cancer,  cancroid,  and  sarcoma :  the  re- 
sults of  these  inoculations  were  compared  with  the  effects  brought  on  by 
the  injection  of  simple  mechanical  irritants,  as  charcoal  and  mercury,  into 
the  veins  of  animals,  and  it  was  found  that  the  embolism  of  the  smaller 
pulmonary  twigs  produced  by  these  gave  rise,  by  propagated  irritation,  to. 
changes  nearly  akin  to  those  of  induced  tubercular  disease.  These  views  of 
Lebert  have  quite  recently  had  strong  confirmation  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  and  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  of  London.  All  three  of 
these  observers  worked  independently  of  each  other,  and  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusions,  and  unfavorable  to  Villemin's  doctrine  of  specific  tuber- 
cle-inoculation. While  they  have  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  inoculation 
of  the  human  tubercle  in  some  animals  produces  a  condition  apparently  the 
same  as  general  tuberculosis  in  man,  they  have  shown  that  this  happens, 
not  by  virtue  of  any  specific  or  virulent  property  in  the  human  tubercle, 
but  simpl}'  by  the  mechanically  irritating  effect  of  the  operation.  Sander- 
son and  Fox  both  found  that  the  inoculation  of  tuberculous  matter  in  ro- 
dents will  not  only  be  followed,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  by  a  diffusion 
of  miliary  granules  through  the  viscera,  but  that  the  same  results  follow 
any  severe  and  prolonged  subcutaneous  irritation.  Fox  put  under  the 
skin  of  guinea-pigs  minute  particles  of  putrid  muscle,  bone,  and  kidney, 
or  a  thread  saturated  with  vaccine  lymph,  and  even  a  simple  seton,  and 
each  gave  rise  to  a  growth  not  distinguishable  from  tubercle.  Dr.  Fox 
remarks  that  the  analogy  between  tlie  substances  used  b}^  him  in  his  ex- 
periments, and  those  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  already  exist 
in  the  system,  is  very  important.  It  shows  how  tubercle  in  the  lung  may 
be  often  secondary  to  pneumonia,  and  tubercle  elsewhere  secondary  to 
that  of  the  lung ;  how  the  presence  of  an  irritant,  as  diseased  bone,  may 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  tubercle,  while  if  the  bone  is  removed  the 
danger  is  averted. 

Se©  Villemin  :  Etudes  pur  la  Tuberculoao.  Paris,  1868.  H^rard  and  Cornil :  De 
laPhthisiePulmonaire.  Paris,  1867.  Lebort :  Gazette  M^dicale,  1867.  A.Clarke: 
Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1867.  Marcet:  Medico-Chir.  Trans.,  1867.  Sanderson: 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1868.  W.  Fox  :  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1868.  Spillmann:  Archives 
G^n^rales  de  M^decine,  vol.  ii,  1868.    Brit,  and  For.  M^d.-Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  ii,  1868.] 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  having  been  already  laid 
down  under  "  Scrofula,"  p.  245,  it  only  remains  here  to  warn  the 
student  (as  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers  has  so  ably  done  in  his  Lectures,  p. 
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270)  against  the  use  of  so-called  "cough  medicines,"  antimony, 
ipecacuanha,  and  squill  especially ;  also  against  the  use  of  mercury, 
purgatives,  and  neutral  salts.  To  foster  and  cherish  an  appetite  for 
food  must  be  the  great  aim  of  treatment.  One  of  the  best  tonics  is 
the  syrup  of  iron,  quinia,  and  strychnia,  of  which  the  formula  by 
the  late  Professor  Easton,  of  Glasgow,  has  been  given  at  p.  9b^anU. 
Let  it  be  given  in  very  small  doses  at  first ;  and  followed  up  by 
the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  "  of  the  most  agreeable,  clearest,  sweetest, 
and  most  scentless  kind."  The  brown  oil  ought  never  to  be  pre- 
scribed, except,  perhaps,  to  an  Esquimaux.  Tlie  oil  should  be  given 
in  teaspoonful  doses  at  first.  The  old  vinumferri  in  doses  of  one  tea- 
spoonful  hardly  ever  disagrees ;  and  equal  parts  of  compound  sauill 
pill  and  of  opium  pill  (P.  B.),  given  in  ^>e-grain  doses  at  bedtime, 
may  procure  sleep  at  night ;  and  the  dose  may  be  increased  to  ten 
grains  if  the  cough  is  troublesome.  A  mixture  containing  six  or 
eight  grains  of  Dover^s  powder,  with  ten  drops  of  tincture  oi  squills, 
ten  drops  of  tincture  of  Tolutan,  with  a  little  mucilage  and  syrup, 
may  also  quiet  the  cough. 

[The  curability  of  consumption  is  becoming  every  day  more  generally 
owned  by  the  profession,  and  yet  it  is,  and  probabl/ always  will  be,  one 
of  the  most  fatal  disorders  which  afflict  mankind ;  and  for  the  reason 
that  the  conditions,  under  which  recovery,  or  continuous  and  substantial 
amendment,  whether  as  an  unassisted  act  of  nature  or  a  success  of  art, 
can  be  looked  for,  are  precisely  such  as  the  largest  number  of  sufferers 
from  the  disease  cannot  carry  out.  If  it  were  limited  to  persons  who 
could,  or  would,  abidingly  and  earnestly  follow  the  necessary  hygienic 
treatment,  and  have  their  choice  of  climate,  its  arrest,  with  a  tolerable 
share  of  relative  health,  might  more  often  happen.  The  fashionable  pro- 
fessional dogma  of  "  consumption  curable  "  is  based  not  only  on  a  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  cure  founded  on  a  better  present  knowledge  of  its 
history  and  pathogeny,  and  from  untrustworthy  statements  of  the  results 
of  modern  treatment,  but  on  the  error  of  looking  upon  all  chronic  pul- 
monary deposits  as  alike,  and  not  distinguishing  between  those  which, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  are,  comparatively,  susceptible  of  removal, 
and  connected  with  less  serious  damage  to  general  nutrition,  and  those 
which  are  the  local  evidence  of  true  tuberculosis,  in  which  organic  vitality 
is  fatally  compromised.  In  estimating  the  effect  of  any  one  medication, 
or  of  any  particular  drug,  the  chances  of  error  are  so  great  that  the  most 
cautious,  truthful,  and  painstaking  observer  may  deceive  himself;  and, 
however,  seemingly  strong  may  be  the  proofs  in  favor  of  this  method,  or 
of  that  remedy,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  one  may  have  been 
adopted,  or  the  other  administered,  at  the  time  of  one  of  those  natural 
pauses  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  ill  the  clinical  history  of  phthisis, 
and  thus  be  fallacious.  '*  No  one,"  wrote  Louis  years  ago,  ''  dies  of  a 
first  attack  of  phthisis,''  and,  excluding  acute  tuberculosis  and  rai)id  con- 
sumption, this  is  substantially'  true.  "  It  is  a  disease'*  said  Andral,  '*  in 
which  an  ever-present  lesion  gives  rise  to  intermitting  symptoms."  Do 
the  vital  statistics  of  Europe  or  of  this  countr}'  show  any  lessening  in  the 
death-rate  of  consumption  ?  Do  our  hospital  registers,  and  particularly 
those  of  institutions  specially  devoted  to  consumptives,  furnish  hopeful 
data  ?  Facts  and  daily  exj)erience  teach  the  truth,  and  warn  us  against 
admitting  the  exception  as  the  rule. 
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Nor  is  the  testimony  sought  to  be  drawn  from  post-mortem  observa- 
tions in  favor  of  recovery  from  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption,  any 
more  convincing  or  encouraging.  The  subjects  examined  by  Dr.  Henry 
Bennett,  and  the  late  Dr.  Rog^,  in  whose  lungs  large  cretaceous  deposits 
and  puckered  cartilaginous  cicatrices  were  found,  and  who  had  died  of 
other  disorders,  were  all  over  sixty-five  j^ears  of  age,  and  at  this  time  of 
life  such  tissue  degenerations  and  calcareous  masses  are  common,  and 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  tubercular  consumption.  Maclachlan 
found  them  in  one-half  of  all  the  bodies  he  examined  at  the  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, a  retreat  for  aged  soldiers  mostly  between  sixty  and  eighty  years 
of  age  (Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Advanced  Life^  1863).  Rog^ 
found  them  in  fifly-one  out  of  one  hundred  autopsies  of  old  women,  and 
amongst  a  class  of  persons  in  whom,  from  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
they  are  placed  in,  phthisis  is  almost  surely  fatal. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  by  the  most  exacting  and  incredulous, 
that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  well-attested  instances  in  which  all  the 
symptoms  of  consumption  having  been  present,  along  with  the  physical 
signs  of  local  deposit,  either  stationary  or  undergoing  change,  yet  ap- 
parent recovery  has  taken  place;  and  others  again,  and  a  larger  number, 
where  there  has  been  an  arrest  in  the  progress  of  the  affection,  and  fair 
health  enjoyed  for  many  years.  While  weighing  justly  the  evidence 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  curability  of  tubercu- 
losis^ and  finding  it  wanting,  still  much  may  be  done  towards  the  hinder- 
ing, if  not  the  extinction  of  tuberculization^  by  eradicating  the  vicious 
diathesis  on  which  it  depends, — what  Rokitansky  has  called  the  funda- 
mental tubercle-producing  crasis.  To  do  this  we  must  secure  such  ad- 
vantages of  food,  climate,  and  habits  of  life  as  will  rally  the  general 
health,  and  make  construction  exceed  waste.  This  subject  has  already 
been  largely  treated  of  (p.  245,  of  this  volume).  The  necessity  of  fatty 
food  was  insisted  on,  and  hence  the  value  of  cod-liver  oil  in  this  com- 
plaint. It  is  to  be  recollected  that  irritative  dyspepsia  is  common  even 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  with  marked  dislike  to  grease ;  in  such 
cases  the  gastric  and  hepatic  disorder  must  be  relieved  before  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  push  the  fatty  diet.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
pancreatic  emulsion^  proposed  by  Dr.  Dobell,  under  a  faulty  theory,  and 
vaunted,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  false  statistics,  has  received  the  respectable 
indorsement  of  Dr.  Fuller,  who  says  that  several  of  his  patients  who  had 
an  utter  indisposition  to  take  fatty  matters,  received  much  benefit  from 
its  use.  Cream,  beef-marrow,  and  bacon-fat  may  be  tolerated  when  re- 
pugnance to  the  oil  cannot  be  overcome.  The  oil  may  also  be  advanta- 
geously administered  by  inunction.  There  should  be  careful  choice  in 
meats  and  drinks  ;  of  the  former  those  rich  in  osmazone,  and  roasted,  are 
to  be  preferred,  and  raw  meat,  chopped  fine,  has  been  recommended  by 
Faster  and  Perroud.  The  full-bodied  wines,  and  malt  liquors,  are  better 
than  the  more  alcoholic  fluids. 

Phosphorus,  a  necessary  element  of  the  tissues,  has  been  found  to  be 
lessened  in  diseases  accompanied  by  emaciation,  and  much  has  been  said 
of  good  effects  from  the  employment  of  the  phosphates  and  hypophos- 
phites  in  consumption.  As  a  specific  treatment  it  is  entitled  to  no  re- 
spect; as  supplying  a  deficient  ingredient  in  the  econom}',  and  lience  as 
a  true  aliment,  it  becomes  of  real  advantage.  While  therefore  improved 
nutrition  may  happen  under  the  use  of  the  hypophosphites,  chemical  food, 
phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acid,  surer  and  more  permanent  good  can  be 
got  by  giving  phosphorus  alimentally  in  an  organized  form,  in  which  it 
may  be  easily  assimilated,  using  as  articles  of  diet  such  organic  substances 
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as  contain  it.  Along  with  fish,  eggs,  and  the  like,  the  wheat-phosphates 
(having  the  organized  chemical  products  existing  in  the  outer  layers  of 
the  wheat  grain)  may  be  used  with  this  purpose.  Perroud  praises  the 
highly  phosphuretted  fatty  matter  of  the  brain  of  the  herbivora  made 
into  a  sweetmeat  with  sugar. 

After  an  experience  of  many  years  with  it,  the  writer  has  come  to  re- 
gard arsenic  as  a  most  reliable  improver  of  general  nutrition  and  of  the 
assimilative  functions.  In  consumption  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing one  or  two  drops  of  Fowler's  solution,  or  even  less,  or  the  one-fiftieth 
of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid,  once,  twice,  or  three  times  daily,  during  the 
meal,  and  continuing  it  for  months,  with  occasional  intermissions.  Where 
the  diigestive  functions  are  feeble,  and  food  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly 
the  fats,  is  illy  borne,  the  effects  of  arsenic  carefully  used  is  constantly 
happy.  It  has  recently  been  recommended  in  consumption  by  Dr.  Per- 
roud, and  by  Dr.  Moutard-Martin.  It  will  not  prove  disappointing  just 
in  proportion  as  it  is  rightly  used,  and  its  proper  value  understood. 

Amongst  other  drugs  which  aid  in  the  restorative  treatment  may  be 
mentioned  iron,  manganese,  the  vegetable  bitters,  and  the  salts  of  iodine. 
The  latter  certainly  exercise  some  influence  on  the  process  of  retrograde 
tissue  metamorphosis,  and  though  all  the  extravagant  hopes  of  the  eflTects 
of  iodine  on  phthisis  have  long  since  been  given  up,  yet  in  many  cases 
decided  benefit  seems  to  follow  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  may 
be  combined  with  the  ammoniated  citrate  of  iron,  or  tincture  of  the  chlo- 
ride, and  some  bitter  infusion,  as  cascarilla,  columba,  or  wild-cherry  bark. 
Perroud  points  out  the  important  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the 
economy,  and  urges  its  large  use  in  phthisis ;  its  utility  was  greatly 
extolled  thirty  years  ago  by  Latour,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  McDowell  of 
Kentucky. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  skin 
in  condition ;  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  a  proper  83'stem  of  bathing, 
and  bv  daily  gentle  hand-rubbing  '(grooming)  of  the  wliole  surface.  An 
occasional  Turkish  bath  will,  when  the  skin  is  harsh,  dry,  and  inactive, 
and  the  patient  is  not  too  much  reduced,  be  of  service ;  or  a  common 
warm  bath  followed  by  a  cold  shower  and  moderate  friction  with  a  towel. 
All  these  means,  along  with  moderate  and  frequent  outdoor  exercise,  or 
suitable  gymnastics,  are  far  better  to  restore  the  skin-function,  and  over- 
come cutaneous  susceptibility,  than  heav}-  clothing  and  coddling.  An 
open-air  life,  the  activity  of  which  should  be  measured  by  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  the  patient,  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  consumption. 

The  consumptive  patient  suffers  constantly  from  present  conditions  of 
discomfort,  pain,  and  distress,  and  it  is  for  the  relief  of  these  that  he 
most  frequently  applies  to  the  physician.  The  most  common  are 
cough,  stitch-pains,  and  sweating.  For  the  first,  the  so-called  nauseating 
exi)ectorants,  so  generally  prescribed,  do  harm  by  deranging  digestion, 
which  it  is  so  important  to  keep  whole.  It  arises  from  so  many  causes 
that  no  general  rules  for  its  management  can  be  laid  down.  If  there  is 
an  elongated  uvula,  the  end  should  be  sni|)ped  off*;  if  there  is  irritation 
about  the  i)harvnx  and  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  it  maybe  relieved  by  the 
inhalation  of  some  of  the  atomized  fluids  (see  writer's  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, p.  821);  it  is  often  much  under  the  will  of  the  patient  and  may  be 
controlled  b}'  an  effort ;  opium  is  to  be  avoided  when  iwssible,  and  the 
bromide  of  potassium,  tincture  of  the  ciraicifuga,  and  prussic  acid,  first 
tried.  Of  the  preparations  of  opium,  codeia  is  probably  the  least  harmful 
in  this  complaint ;  it  may  be  given  in  combination  with  prussic  acid. 
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For  the  local  pulmonary  congestions,  dry  capping,  and  derivatives,  may 
be  used,  though  the  tendency  to  them  is  best  hindered  by  restoring  the 
skin-function,  and  equalizing  the  circulation.  The  attacks  of  intercur- 
rent bronchitis  and  pneumonia  may  be  treated  with  muriate  of  ammonia ; 
and  in  the  more  chronic  and  asthenic  forms  some  patients  have  found 
great  relief  from  the  wine  of  tar ;  it  is  of  value  when  it  is  borne  by  the 
stomach.  Counter-irritation  to  the  chest-wall  is  a  stereotype  method  in 
this  condition,  and  when  properly  used  in  the  earlier  stages  before  there 
is  much  loss  of  strength  it  is  undoubtedly  beneficial ;  but  later  it  is 
weakening  and  annoying.  Croton  oil  liniment  is  the  chief  favorite,  but 
a  prompt  and  not  too  severe  application  is  the  following  ointment  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  Fuller. 

R.  Hydrarg.  Chlor.  Mil.  gr.  viij ;  lodinii,  388. ;  Alcohol,  f^iss. ;  Unguent.  Sirap. 
^.  M.  Kub  in  a  portion  over  the  affected  lung  morning  and  evening  until  a  pustu- 
lar eruption  comes  out. 

A  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  (30  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water)  may  be  painted  on  the  skin  beneath  the  clavicles  every  evening 
until  the  skin  is  darkened  ;  and  repeated  after  the  cuticle  peels  off.  Gen- 
tle and  continuous  irritation  of  the  skin  may  be  kept  up,  by  wearing  con- 
stantly on  the  chest  a  piece  of  flannel  wet  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine 
in  glycerine  and  water,  covering  the  cloth  with  oil-skin,  to  prevent  too 
rapid  evaporation  and  soiling  of  the  clothes. 

The  night-sweats,  so  often  annoying  and  profuse,  better  under  general 
systemic  improvement  and  restored  cutaneous  functions.  Bathing  with 
vinegar  and  water,  alum  and  water,  or  diluted  alcoholic  liquors,  are 
well-known  remedies,  as  well  as  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  nitrate  and  oxide 
of  silver,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  and  infusion  of  common  garden  sage. 

Little  can  be  done  to  check,  or  even  relieve  the  diarrhoea  when  it  once 
sets  in.  A  flannel  bandage  around  the  abdomen  should  be  woni ;  the 
traditional  treatment  is  by  bismuth,  astringents,  and  opiates.  When  it  is 
possible,  let  the  stomach  be  spared,  and  drugs  be  given  in  enemata.] 


ACUTE  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

Definition — Tuberculous  growths  or  exudation  in  the  lungs^  expressed 
by  fef/rile  symptoms  running  an  extremely  rapid  course^  denoting  the 
severity  of  the  constitutional  disturl*ance^  proving  fatal  in  from  twenty 
days  to  ten  or  twelve  weeks  ;  and  due  to  (a.)  acute  miliary  tuberculosis^ 
or  (b.)  axiute  pneumonic  phthisis^  or  to  both  combined. 

Pathology — Acute  tuberculosis  has  usually  been  considered  to  be 
a  comparatively  rare  disease ;  but  it  would  appear  that  this  fatal 
affection  is  unusually  prevalent  amonff  the  soldiei'S  in  Paris,  among 
whom  also  the  chronic  form  of  phthisis  is  very  common,  probably 
more  so  than  even  in  our  own  army.  In  1861,  M.  Colin  (Profes- 
seur  agr6ge  au  Val-de-GrSce)  records  five  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis 
in  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  l^aris  (Parkes,  Army  Med,  Dep, 
San.  lieport,  1860,  p.  357). 

The  disease  occurs  in  two  forms :  (1.)  One  form  is  connected  with 
extensive  growth  or  infiltration  of  yellow  or  crude  tubercles  of  the 
lungs,  with  irregular  softenings  in  the  centres  of  some,  or  with 
small  excavations  surrounded  by  patches  of  hepatization.  (2.)  The 
form   most  characteristic  of,  or  most  commonly  found   in,  acute 
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phthisis  is  that  in  which  there  is  general  studding  of  both  lungs 
with  semi-transparent  gray  granulations,  combined  with  pneu- 
monia in  its  first  staee,  bright  arterial  injection,  or  hepatization 
(Walshe).     The  two  forms  may  coexist  in  the  same  lune. 

The  Symptoms  are  those  of  an  intense  febrile  affection.  Dr.  Parkes 
has  favored  me  with  the  notes  of  a  case,  exhibiting  the  correlation 
of  the  temperature,  the  pulse,  and  the  respiration,  during  the  course 
of  a  fatal  case  of  acute  phthisis.  The  records  of  temperature  are  as 
in  the  diagram  on  p.  800. 

During  thirty  days  the  pulse  ranged  from  116,  the  lowest,  to  178, 
the  highest,  and  having  a  mean  ot  140,  reckoned  by  the  number  of 
observations.  The  respirations  per  minute  ranged  from  36  to  60, 
having  a  mean  of  very  nearly  50.  In  Dr.  Walshe's  cases  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  pulse  to  the  respiration  has  varied  considerably. 
The  average  has  been  as  3  to  1.  .        ^ 

The  functions  of  the  lungs  are  deeply  impaired.  The  invasion 
appears  to  occur  while  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  health,  or  the 
fever  may  be  remotely  preceded  by  various  depressing  influences, 
and  immediate  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  after  which  rigors  ensue, 
followed  by  acrid  heat  of  skin.  The  rigors  recur  on  several  succes- 
sive days,  followed  bv  perspirations,  and  sometimes  crops  of  suda- 
mina.  Epistaxis,  followed  by  coryza,  may  occur  on  the  second  day 
of  seizure  (Walshe).  Prostration  sets  in  early,  so  that  in  a  few 
days  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  stand.  There  is  thirst,  total  ano- 
rexia, epigastric  tenderness,  dry  lips  and  tongue,  dental  sordes ;  all 
signifying  great  intestinal  disturbance.  Diarrhoea  is  rare,  and  con- 
stipation may  be  extreme,  even  with  abdominal  pain  and  ulcerated 
intestines.  Restlessnes,  insomnia^  cephalalgia^  vertigo^  tinnitus aurium^ 
diurnal  wandering  and  nocturnal  delirium,  bespeak  cerebral  compli- 
cations and  the  probable  growth  of  tubercles  in  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane. The  physical  sig^ns  vary  with  the  amount  of  tubercular 
growth  or  pneumonic  infiltrationm  the  lung, and  are  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  described. 

[The  distinguishing  trait  of  Acute  Pulmonary  Consumption  is  the  un- 
deviatiuff  cumtiuuousness  of  the  morbid  changes.  The  two  anatomical 
forms  (p.  797),  have  attached  to  each  a  distinct  clinical  history,  and, 
probably,  pathogeny. 

(1.)  Acute  febrile  (Oalloping  Consumption),*  Of  this  form  there  are 
two  varieties:  (a)  Pneumonic ;  (b)  Tyjyhoid, 

*  [Hippocrates'  description  of  acute  phthisis,  as  he  saw  it  in  the  island  of  Thaso, 
in  the  ^tjfcan  Sea,  is  wondtirfully  complete.  The  overlapping  febrile  )>aroxy<sms,  the 
gastric  symptoms,  the  sputa,  delirium,  the  state  of  the  fauces,  and  the  rapid  waflt^t 
are  all  mentioned.  *♦  Consumption  was  the  most  considerable  of  the  diseases  which 
then  prevaiU»d,  and  the  only  one  which  proved  fatal  to  many  persons.  Most  of  them 
were  affected  in  the  following  manner:  fever,  accompanied  with  rigors  of  the  con- 
tinual type,  acute,  having  no  complete  intermission,  out  of  the  form  of  the  semiter- 
tians,  being  milder  the  one  day,  the  next  having  an  exacerbation,  and  increasing  in 
violence;  constant  sweats,  but  not  diffused  over  the  whole  body  ;  extremities  very 
cold  and  warmed  with  difficulty;  bowels  disordered,  with  bilious,  scanty,  unmixed, 
thin,  pungent,  and  frequent  dejections.  The  urine  thin,  colorless,  uneonc<.K!t4«d.  or 
thick  with  a  deficient  sediment,  not  settling  favorably,  but  casting  down  a  crude  but 
unseasonable  sediment.     Sputa  small,  dense,  concocted,  but  brought  up  rarely  and 
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Though  the  invasion  of  the  pneumonic  variety  is  often  apparently 
abrupt,  it  is  frequently  preceded  by  loss  of  strength  and  appetite,  thirst, 
weariness,  and  body-waste,  some  febrile  movement,  a  slight,  dry,  hack- 
ing cough,  and  an  occasional  tinge  of  blood  in  the  saliva.  Hsemoptysis 
may,  however,  be  the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention,  and  be  slight  or 
profuse.  These  symptoms  may  last  for  weeks  or  months,  when  suddenly 
there  is  general  illness — remitting  fever  with  exacerbations,  a  dry  and 
very  hot  skin,  irregular  and  partial  sweats,  a  quick,  sharp  pulse,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  gastric  and  intestinal  troubles ;  the  fauces  are  dry  and 
injected,  the  tongue  red,  with  anorexia,  tormenting  thirst,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea,  rapid  and  progressive  wasting,  great  weakness,  and  rest- 
lessness. Breathlessness  is  complained  of,  and  often  becomes,  at  an  early 
period,  extreme ;  the  respiration  is  hurried ;  the  cough  constant  and  tor- 
menting, dry  at  first,  but  soon  accompanied  by  expectoration,  which  may, 
however,  be  scant  or  wanting  throughout.  These  symptoms  rapidly 
worsen,  delirium  sets  in,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted,  and  sometimes 
asphyxiated. 

In  the  typhoid  variety,  the  febrile  phenomena  are  more  intense  ;  there 
is  often  from  the  outset,  severe  headache,  insomnia,  restlessness,  a  stupid 
expression,  delirium,  tranquil  at  first,  but  often  violent,  and  later,  sub- 
sultus;  the  eyes  are  bright  and  injected,  the  face  flushed  and  subse- 
quently livid,  and  the  breathlessness  excessive  and  increasing.  In  its 
general  physiognomy,  this  variety  of  acute  phthisis  very  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  common  continued  fever,  and  the  diagnosis  is  often  embar- 
rassing. 

The  body-heat  in  Acute  Phthisis  is  commonly  as  high  as  102°  to  104°, 
and  in  some  cases  mounts  to  107° ;  though  usually  persistent,  it  some- 
times falls  for  even  a  day  or  two  to  near  the  range  in  health ;  the  pulse, 
however,  keeps  rapid,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  the  temperature  will 
be  found  to  have  again  risen  to  its  former  height. 

The  physical  signs  of  Acute  Consumption  give  evidence  of  diffused 
and  extensive  deposits  in  one  or  both  lungs,  and  of  inflammation  of  their 
tissues,  the  signs  of  each  being  with  difllculty  distinguished.  The  chest- 
resonance  may,  or  may  not,  be  sensibly  lessened ;  there  are  prolonged 
expiratory  murmurs,  bronchial  respiration  and  voice,  soon  followed  by 
the  evidences  of  softening, — subcrepitation,  more  or  less  moist  clicking, 
and  mucous  rhonchi.  Death  sometimes  happens  in  the  first  stage,  be- 
fore softening.  The  physical  signs  rapidly  change,  and  those  of  all  the 
stages  are  found  simultaneously  in  one  or  both  lungs. 

Circumscribed  cavities  probably  never  form,  and  the  irregular  excava- 
tions which  may  occur,  give  no  distinctive  signs,  though  Trousseau  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  he  heard  the  cracked-metal  sound  and  cavernous 
respiration  over  the  clavicle. 

The  course  of  this  disorder  may  be  overwhelmingly  rapid.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Law,  in  a  boy,  aet.  5,  death  took  place  on  the  tenth  day 
after  the  general  illness ;  Dr.  Flint  mentions  one  where  the  patient  died 
eleven  days  after  the  occurrence  of  copious  hajmoptysis,  the  initial  symp- 
tom ;  and  another  whose  duration  was  five  weeks ;  and  Trousseau  gives 

with  difficulty ;  and  in  those  who  encountered  the  most  violent  symptoms,  there  was 
no  concoction  at  all,  but  they  continued  throughout  spitting  crude  matters.  The 
fauces,  in  most  of  them,  were  painful  from  first  to  lust,  having  redness  with  inflam- 
mation, defluxions,  thin,  small,  and  acrid  ,*  they  were  soon  wasted  and  became  worse, 
having  no  appetite  for  any  kind  of  food  throupfhout;  no  thirst;  most  pfTBojis  delirioun 
when  near  death '  *  ( The  EpUiemicSj  Book  I.  The  Genuine  Works  of  Hippocrates^  Syd- 
enham Society'*  Edition,  vol.  i,  p.  864). — Editor.] 
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one  which  lasted  eighteen  days.  The  duration  of  acute  febrile  pbthisu 
rarely  extends  beyond  two  months,  though  it  may  be  prolonged  to  six, 
but,  its  progress  ia  persistently  continuous.    It  is  invariably  fotal,  reme- 
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no  power  to  check  or  moderate  its  course.     The  prognosis 
to  be  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  and 
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the  degree  of  exhaustion.  Women  are  most  liable  to  this  form  of  acute 
phthisis.  It  is  eminently  a  disease  of  youth,  and  is  rarely  met  with  after 
thirty-five.* 

As  has  been  stated  (p.  797),  its  anatomical  character  is  the  presence 
in  the  lungs  of  generally  disseminated,  semi-transparent,  gray  granula- 
tions, associated  with  products  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue.  Pathologists  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  these  granula- 
tions :  whilst  many  hold  that  they  have  all  the  essential  properties  of  tu- 
bercle, and  represent  the  early  stage  of  that  product,  others  maintain 
that  they  are  histogenetically  distinct  (Ch.  Robin).  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  subjects  of  acute  febrile  consumption  have,  for 
the  most  part,  decided  tokens  of  the  tuberculous  cachexy  for  some  time 
previous  to  general  illness,  and  that  the  influence  of  hereditary  pre- 
disposition is  rarely  wanting.  Out  of  179  only  34  could  positively  state 
that  there  was  no  family  taint  either  parental  or  remote  (Pollock).  This 
form  of  acute  phthisis  must  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  factors, — a 
local  inflammation  of  great  violence,  and  a  constitutional  disorder  which 
determines  a  deposit  in  the  lung  of  the  lowest  grade  of  aplastic  forma- 
tions. The  local  disease  is  a  combination  of  inflammatory  products,  in 
every  tissue  of  the  lung, — air-sacs,  bronchi,  pleura, — and  of  degraded  mor- 
phological elements  ;  the  systemic  aflfection  reflects  both  disorders.  Hap- 
pening sometimes  with  no  assignable  exciting  cause,  it  more  frequently 
occurs  after  childbirth  and  during  prolonged  nursing,  or  immediately 
follows  an  attack  of  continued  or  of  eruptive  fever,  particularly  measles. 

Diagnosis. — In  ordinary  pulmonary  consumption,  tubercular  deposit 
limited  to  a  portion  of  a  lung  may  undergo  sudden  and  rapid  softening, 
followed  by  excavation.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  commonly  great,  and  the  fever  continues,  with  exacerbations, 
while  the  destructive  changes  are  going  on,  abating  or  ceasing  when  a 
cavity  is  formed.  Here  the  physical  signs  limiting  the  site  of  the  deposit, 
and  indicating  the  progressive  changes,  will  prevent  an  incorrect  diagnosis 
or  prognosis.  With  some  general  resemblance  to  typhoid  fever,  it  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  that  disorder,  if  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  the  lat- 
ter are  borne  in  mind,  and  the  history  of  the  case  noted. 

(2.)  Bapid  Pulmonary  Consumption  is  characterized  by  the  passive 
and  universal  formation  of  tubercle  throughout  both  lungs  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  It  is  accompanied  by  general  malnutrition,  speedy  and 
progressive  waste  of  the  body,  decay  of  vital  force,  a  hot  and  dry  skin, 
no  active  fever,  moderate  sweating,  but  little  or  no  gastric  disturbance 
or  diarrhoea,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  neither  cough  nor  expectora- 
tion, nor  haemoptj'sis,  but  constant  breathlessness,  increasing  to  distress- 
ing oppression  upon  the  slightest  exertion,  or  upon  lying  down. 

" I-  I  I         ■  I  I . _  _ 

♦  [Dr.  Pollock  gays  there  is  no  positive  immunity,  even  in  advanced  life.  A  case, 
»t.  63,  was  fatal  in  8J  months,  with  formation  of  cavity.  Maclachlan  ^ives  a  case — 
male,  St.  78— death  in  less  than  3  months,  and  within  6  weeks  of  cavities  forming. 
Hasse  gives  a  rapid  phthisis  cusc,  aet.  89,  male  ;  and  Blackiston  a  case,  rat.  83 ;  death 
in  6  weeks.  The  case  given  by  Dr.  Pollock  {El.  of  I'rognosis^  &c.,  p.  264),  as  *'an 
interesting  one,"  occurring  in  his  own  practice,  of  acute  phthisis,  in  advanced  life 
(male,  set.  6w),  in  clearly  a  case  of  sclerosis  of  the  lung,  with  the  same  lesion  of  the 
liver.  In  describing  the  post-mortal  appearance  ho  says  :  "  Right  lung,  dark^  solid, 
hard,  non-erepitant  upper  two-ihirdu ;  this  portion  was  infiltrated  with  granular  tuber- 
cle com  inencing  to  soften  ;  a  small  cavity  existed  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  apejr ;  the 
deposit  appeared  to  be  a  form  of  tubercle  with  an  exudation  of  infiammatory  products  of 
white  fibrifwus  nature ;  under  the  microscope  there  was  a  large  amount  of  fat  and  tu- 
bercle corpusclet ;  left  lung  at  its  apex  slightly  infiltrated  with  the  same;  ....  liver 
enlarged,  very  hard,  studded  with  granular  deposit,^ ^ — Editor.] 

VOL.  II.  51 
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The  deposit,  often  of  yellow  tubercle,  but  more  generally  gray  granu- 
lations, are  more  or  less  solid ;  no  softening,  or  only  to  a  slight  degree 
taking  place. 

The  physical  signs  are,  immobility  of  the  chest-walls ;  diminished  reso- 
nance, and  increased  resistance,  on  percussion ;  feeble  respiratory  mur- 
mur, and  broncho-vesicular  respiration,  followed  by  tubal  breathing  and 
bronchial  voice,  and  moist  sounds,  varying  in  site,  degree,  and  intensity, 
and  not  constant.  This  is  a  rare  form  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
seems  to  happen  only  where  the  hereditary  taint  is  well  marked.  Its 
duration  is  from  two  to  four  months,  its  course  is  steadily  onward,  and 
the  patient  fades  away,  dying  often  in  the  first  stage. 

Such  cases  rarely  pause,  and  never  recover.] 


SYPHILITIC  DEPOSIT. 

Latin  £q.,  Deponita  ex  ityphiUde ;   Frkkch  Eq.,  Dipdt  syphilitiatte;  Gkrman  Eq., 
Si/philiti3che  Ablagerung ;  Italian  £q.,  Depoaito  sijtlitieo. 

Definition. — TTie  development  of  gummatous  nodules  in  th^  substance 
of  the  lungs  after  si/philis,  icith  or  without  bronchitis  or  miliary  tuherde. 

Pathology — Morton,  Sauvages,  Portal,  Morgagni,  and  more  re- 
cently Graves,  Stokes,  Ricord,  McCarthy,  Walshe,  Wilkes,  Vir- 
chow,  and  Munk,  have  all  described,  with  greater  or  less  onifor- 
niitv  and  distinctness,  pulmonic  lesions  in  cases  of  syphilis. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  of  lesions  which  predominate: 

1.  Evidences  of  Inflammation  of  the  MtU'ous  JUendfrane  of  the  Bron- 
chial Thibes. — In  such  cases  bronchial  irritation,  with  fever  in  many 
cases,  precedes  the  skin  lesions,  and  may  disappear  wholly  or  par- 
tially when  the  skin  lesions  are  established.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  syphilitic  eruption  suddenly  disappears,  bronchitis  may  ensue. 
Walshe  records  well-marked  instances  of  this ;  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance to  be  looked  for  amongst  soldiers  es|)ecially,  who,  having  re- 
covered from  a  primary  syphilitic  sore,  are  apt  to  1x5  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  bronchitis  when  mounting  guard  soon  after  being  discharged 
to  duty.  Secondary  symptoms  and  pulmonic  lesions  are  then  apt 
to  date  their  commencement ;  and  all  the  general  symptoms  of 
jihtliisis  may  supervene,  and  yet  no  tubercle  in  the  lung  may  be 
develoi>ed ;  but  chronic  bronchitis  remains  persistent.  On  this  point 
Dr.  AValshe  observes,  that  in  the  persistence  of  the  general  symp- 
toms there  'Ms  assuredly  enough  to  create  a  strong  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
indubitable  tendency  of  syphilis  i>lus  mercury  to  induce  the  out- 
break of  phthisis  in  a  pei'son  having  the  requisite  constitutional 
aptitude.  How  are  the  cases  to  be  distinguished?  By  the  total 
want  of  accordance  between  the  physical  signs  and  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms:  the  patient  with  syphilitic  bronchitis  has  neither 
consolidation  signs  nov^a  for  (it  tn\  the  evidences  of  excavation.  But 
there  is  a  curious  source  of  difficulty  which  sometimes  starts  up  in 
these  cases,  and  renders  doubt  imperative — the  infra-clavicular  ribs 
and  clavicle  thicken  from  iK^riostitis,  and  produce  dnlness  under 
percussion,  which  cannot  with  positiveness  be  distinguished  from 
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that  of  tubercle  within  the  lung.     Here  the  observer  must  wait  for 
events  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis"  {Diseases  of  the  Lungs^  p.  283). 

2.  The  Occurrence  of  Gummatous  Nodules  in  the  Pulmonary  Sub- 
stance.— ^These  are,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  same  histological 
constitution  as  the  well-known  node  of  the  shin,  or  the  subcutaneous 

?roduct  described  by  Ricord,  Barensprung,  Virchow,  and  McCarthy, 
'hey  form  especially  towards  the  periphery  and  bases  of  the  lungs. 
In  the  former  site  they  resemble  nodules  of  lobular  pneumonia. 
They  may  soften  and  be  eliminated  much  in  the  manner  of  tubercle, 
although  they  may  have  at  first  a  consistence  like  scirrhus.  It  is 
concerning  those  which  soften  in  this  way  that  Ricord  gives  the 
warning  ''not  to  confound  suppuration  of  a  few  syphilitic  nodules 
of  the  lungs  with  phthisis."  Regarding  those  gummatous  nodules 
Dr.  Walshe  observes:  "I  can  find  no  positive  answer  to  the  query, 
Do  these  gummata  ever  form  independently  of  other  tertiary  evi- 
dences of  syphilis  in  the  bones  and  cellular  tissue  ?  If  they  do, 
their  diagnosis  must  be  infinitely  difficult — difficult,  indeed,  under 
all  circumstances ;  for  the  physical  signs  can  be  none  other  than 
those  of  solidification,  followed  by  softening  and  excavation,  while 
the  local  and  general  symptoms  closely  simulate  those  of  phthisis  " 
(Diseases  of  the  Lungs^  p.  431). 

8.  The  Occurrence  of  Gummatous  Nodules  in  various  Stages  of 
Growth  and  Degeneration,,  associated  with  the  Miliary  Deposit  of 
Tubercle. — In  such  cases  the  history  of  events  in  the  illnesses  of  the 
patient  may  be  found  to  correspond  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
appearances  seen  in  the  lungs — appearances  which  distinctly  indi- 
cate the  formation  of  lesions  commenced  at  difterent  dates — appear- 
ances which  denote  the  occurrence  of  lesions  in  crops,  or  as  a  succes- 
sion of  events  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the 
symptoms  during  life. 

The  minute  structure  of  thG&Qi  mtmmxitous  nodules  has  been  closely 
examined  by  many  observers.  They  consist  of  a  growth  of  ele- 
ments which  leads  to  the  development  of  an  elastic  tumor  composed 
of  a  well-defined  tissue,  and  the  elements  of  which  are  extremely 
minute.  The  tumor  takes  origin  from  the  connective  tissue,  or  the 
analogues  of  such ;  and  hence  the  universality  of  the  site  of  syphilitic 
lesions.  When  these  are  sufficiently  large  to  attract  attention — as 
in  the  form  of  a  node  on  the  shin-bone,  or  oh  some  part  of  the  true 
skin — they  are  small,  solid,  pale  knots,  like  a  hard  kernel,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  They  are  generally  first  seen  on  some  part  of  the 
true  skin  or  subcutaneous  or  submucous  tissue;  and  when  the 
tissue  in  which  they  happen  to  grow  is  sufficiently  lax,  they  grow 
to  a  considerable  size,  and  convey  to  the  touch  a  sensation  as  if 
they  were  filled  with  gum.  Repeated  examinations  of  this  growth 
show  that  in  its  gelatinous  or  soft  state  it  arises  from  a  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclei  amongst  the  elements  of  the  connective  tissue,  not 
unlike  the  formation  of  granulations  in  a  wound.  The  component 
cell-elements  appear  as  round,  oval,  or  oat-shaped  particles  embedded 
in  a  matrix  of  fine  connective  tissue  of  a  granular  character,  and 
tending  to  fibrillation.  The  cell-elements  are  a  little  larger  than 
blood-globules,  and  are  distinctly  granular  in  their  interior  wheu 
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mature.  In  the  growing  part  of  the  node,  and  immediately  in  its 
vicinity,  where  growth  is  abnormally  active,  the  minute  cell-el^ 
ments  are  seen  to  be  developed  in  groups  within  the  elongated  and 
enlarged  corpuscles  of  the  connective  tissue.  In  form,  therefore, 
the  node  or  gummatous  nodule  resembles  a  tubercle ;  and  by  fatty 
degeneration  or  tuberculization  may  not  be  capable  eventually  of 
being  distinguished  from  tubercular  deposit.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
recognize  the  specific  nature  of  such  gummatous  nodules  ?  There 
is  nothing  in  tliem  so  specifically  and  anatomically  distinct  that, 
apart  from  their  history,  they  can  be  recognized.  The  history  of 
the  syphilitic  case  during  life  is  the  great  guide.  The  nodes  on  the 
shin-bone  or  clavicles  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  product  ci 
syphilis.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  they  have  been  seen  to  grow 
under  the  eyes  of  the  patient  and  the  observer ;  and  their  anatom- 
ical characters  are  found  to  be  such  as  compose  the  gummatoos 
nodules  just  described.  In  a  case  of  inveterate  syphilis,  therefore, 
whose  history  is  fully  known,  in  whom  the  node  on  the  shin  or 
other  bones  is  characteristic,  and  has  been  seen  to  grow,  and  in 
whom  also  we  find  similar  nodules  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the  liver,  or 
in  the  testicles — symmetrically  growing  in  these  latter  organs,  and 
consisting  of  minute  cell-elements  exactly  the  same  as  the  node  on 
the  shin — it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact,  or  not  to  be  impressed 
with  the  belief,  that  all  of  these  lesions  acknowledge  one  and  the 
same  cause  of  development — namely,  the  syphilitic  poison — of  which 
they  are  the  expression.  The  progress  of  the  node  is  also  charac- 
teristic and  suggestive.  Growths  of  a  similar  form  which  result 
from  idiopathic  inflammation  generally  proceed  to  the  formation 
of  an  abscess,  or  to  the  hypertrophy  of  fibrous  tissue.  Abscesses 
are  recognized  by  their  pus;  fibrous  tumors  or  hypertrophies,  by 
the  fibre-olements  which  compose  them. 

Growths  of  a  form  similar  to  the  node,  which  result  from  cancer, 
are  in  general  to  be  recognized  by  the  juice  expressed  from  them. 
In  the  gummatous  nodule  we  have  no  juice,  and  the  cell-elements 
seen  in  cancer  are  generally  so  diversified  in  their  form  and  mode 
of  growth  as  not  to  be  easily  mistaken.  The  gummatous  nodule  is 
unitbrni  as  to  the  size  and  form  of  its  cell-elements,  and  forms  a 
growth  less  highly  supplied  with  bloodvessels  than  a  cancer.  Can- 
cers tend  to  infiltrate  and  involve  neighboring  textures ;  the  gum- 
matous nodule  remains  isolated  and  distinct. 

By  way  of  elimination,  therefore,  and  by  duly  observing  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  we  are  generally  able  to  recognize  the  nature  of 
such  growths,  and  to  assign  to  them  their  projKjr  place  in  pathologj'. 

The  gummatous  ncxiule  has  now  been  recognized  and  described 
in  almost  all  the  solid  viscera  of  the  body.  Symmetrical  develoj^- 
ment  is  a  most  constant  characteristic.  If  a  node  grows  on  one 
shin,  it  is  probably  also  to  he  found  advancing  on  the  other;  if 
found  in  one  testicle,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  will  Ikj  seen  in 
the  same  relative  sjwt  in  the  other.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
symmetrical  development  may  be  seen  preserved  in  the  Pathologii^al 
Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  at  Xetley.  Durine  the 
growth  of  the  nodule,  proliferation  advances  slowly,  and  a  gluey- 
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like  material  forms,  which  constitutes  the  inner  cell-material  of  the 
nodule.  If  near  the  surface,  such  a  nodule  is  apt  to  melt  down, 
soften,  open,  and  ulcerate;  and  such  a  result  seems  to  be  associated 
with  other  evidence  of  active  constitutional  disease,  such  as  exists 
with  a  predisposition  to  tubercle,  or  with  its  actual  existence.  The 
tumor,  however,  continues  gelatinous  and  coherent  if  it  is  inclosed 
in  a  dense  part,  or  is  deeply  seated,  as  in  gummata  of  the  periosteum, 
scalp,  brain,  liver,  testicle,  lungs,  and  heart,  if  constitutional  disease 
remains  latent  or  inactive.  Fatty  degeneration  may  also  eventu- 
ally occur  in  the  gummatous  nodule,  and  eventually  lead  to  its  ab- 
sorption ;  or  its  absorption  takes  place  as  a  natural  process  of  cure, 
the  changes  of  which  are  not  exactly  known.  We  know  only  that 
the  node  on  the  shin-bone  not  seldom  disappears  from  view,  and 
does  not  return. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  phthisis  must  be  regarded  in  many 
cases  as  the  product  of  syphilis ;  and  I  would  mlly  indorse  the 
statement  of /Dr.  Balfour,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  post-mor- 
tem rooms,  when  he  says  that  a  great  cause  of  pulmonary  disease 
among  the  Guards  is  the  amount  of  syphilis  which  prevails 
amongst  the  men,  which  he  has  not  the  least  doubt  is  a  very  fertile 
cause  of  its  being  called  into  active  operation.  The  influence  of 
syphilis  on  the  health  of  the  soldier  is  indeed  powerful  for  evil 
throughout  the  whole  army. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  such  pulmonary  lesions,  when  their 
nature  is  clearly  established,  must  be  guided  by  the  rules  already 
laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  disease  at  p.  713,  vol.  i. 


GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNG. 

Latin  Eq.,  Oangrcena;  French  Eq.,  Qangrlne;  German  Eq.,  Brand — 

Syn.,  Oangrdn;  Italian  Eq  ,  Oangrena. 

Definition. — Disintegration  and  breaking  up  into  fragments  of  the 
filamentous  tissue  of  the  lung.  Every  simple  element  of  the  tissue  is  so 
changed  that  neither  blood-fibres  nor  epithelium  can  be  recognized  in  a 
sound  state.  The  texture  becomes  broken  up^  and  shreds  of  fibrous 
tissue  mag  here  and  there  be  distinguished^  but  the  whole  mass  becomes 
converted  into  a  heap  of  amorphous  granular  matter^  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  or  black  color ^  mingled  with  drops  of  oil.  The  tissue  becomes 
soft  and  flaccid^  in  some  parts  perfectly  liquescent^  and.  generally  emits 
a  fetid  smell. 

Pathology — The  comparative  rarity,  the  almost  invariable  fatality, 
of  pulmonary  gangrene,  obtains  for  it  a  melancholy  interest  when- 
ever it  occurs ;  and  since  Laennec  directed  attention  to  its  peculiar 
characters,  many  pathologists  have  contributed  to  the  records  of 
this  disease.  But  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  Andral  (1822), 
of  Lorimer,  of  Schroeder  \4an  der  Kolk  (1826),  of  Bright  (1827),  of 
Cruveilhier  (1833),  of  Guislain  (1836),  of  Craigie  (1841),  of  Ernest 
Boudet  (1843),  of  Silfverberg  (1856),  of  Walshe  (I860),  of  Fuller 
(1862),  gangrene  of  the  lung  is  still  a  condition  at  all  times  difficult 
of  diagnosis  in  the  first  instance ;  and  its  existence  has  often  been 
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unknown  until  the  disgusting  post-mortem  appearances  proclaimed 
the  condition,  which  general  symptoms  during  life  haa  failed  to 
disclose,  and  which  in  some  cases  hardly  even  suggested  a  suspicion 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  affection. 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  which  have  been  most  frequently  re- 
corded are  derived  from  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  becom- 
ing small,  pinched,  contracted,  haggard,  ghastly,  miserable,  and 
death-like;  eyes  sunk  and  void  of  lustre;  patient  squeamish  and 
languid,  with  occasional  vomiting,  and  a  feeling  of  indifference  to 
all  external  objects, — some  or  all  of  which  symptoms  may  or  may 
not  be  associated  with  an  intolerable  fetor  of  the  breath,  and  which, 
when  it  is  present  with  these  symptoms,  may  be  considered  con- 
clusive of  the  existence  of  gangrene.  Not  one  of  all  these  symp- 
toms, however,  may  manifest  themselves,  and  yet  gangrene  of  tne 
lung  may  exist.  From  the  recorded  cases,  tnerefore,  as  well  as 
from  those  which  I  have  myself  seen,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to 
classify  the  conditions  of  disease  in  which  pulmonary  gangrene  has 
occurred. 

The  termination  of  acute  sthenic  pneumonia,  in  an  otherwise 
healthy  person,  by  gangrene  of  the  lung,  is,  by  all  authors,  considered 
as  one  of  the  least  frequent  terminations  of  that  disease.  Morgagni 
only  records  one  instance ;  and  Laennec  is  reported  to  have  seen 
only  six  or  eight  during  the  whole  course  of  his  practice.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pneumonia  does  sometimes  terminate  in 
gangrene  of  the  lung,  as  an  accidental  or  occasional  complication, 
as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  clinical  and  post-mortem  evidence. 
The  insidious  and  often  sudden  mode  of  its  attack,  the  sudden,  re- 
markable, and  generally  fatal  collaj)8e  which  supervenes,  show,  at 
the  same  time,  that  no  local  condition  is  suspected  or  considered 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  presence  of  gangrene.  The  extent  to 
which  the  death  and  destruction  of  lung-tissue  takes  place  also 
varies  much.  Sometimes  nearly  the  whole  of  a  lung  passes  at  once 
into  a  gangrenous  mass.  In  other  cases  only  a  small  })ortion  in  the 
centre  of  *\n  exudation  will  die ;  but  in  every  case  there  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  slough,  its  liquefaction,  and  the  formation  of  a  cavity. 
Sometimes  a  line  of  separation  between  dead  and  living  \mrt&  is 
attempted  to  be  formed ;  while  in  other  cases  no  evidence  exists  of 
any  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  destruction ;  and  this  latter  diffuse 
form  of  gangrene  I  have  generally  found  associated  with  cases  in 
which  the  blood  was  greatly  changed,  as  in  tyi)hu8  fever,  or  in 
which  the  nervous  functions  were  impaired,  as  in  maniacs,  or  in 
the  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Of  fifteen  cases  recorded  by  Guislain, 
all  were  maniacs.  Qf  three  cases  recorded  by  Van  der  Kolk,  one 
was  a  maniac  and  two  labored  under  some  peculiar  nervous  condi- 
tion of  the  body.  Of  six  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Craigie,  two  were 
mentally  deranged,  having  lesions  in  the  brain ;  two  suffered  from 
BriahVs  disease  and  merruriaUsm  ;  one  had  variola ;  and  one  had 
typnus.  Of  fifteen  cases  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  when 
I  was  a  student  there,  four  had  typhus  ;  three  had  fever,  the  type  of 
which  is  not  8jxK?ified ;  four  suffered  from  ill-health  and  meri'urial- 
ism  ;  one  suffered  from  a  blow  ;  and  one  had  a  lesion  in  the  brain. 
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These  cases  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Nineteen  cases  were  associated  with,  and  doubtless  influenced  by, 
lesions  in  the  great  nervous  centres ;  and  under  this  class  are  in- 
cluded the  insane. 

Nineteen  cases  were  associated  with,  and  doubtless  influenced  by, 
such  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  as  exist  in  typhus  fever^  variola^ 
tuberculosis^  Bright s  disease^  mercurialism. 

One  case  was  associated  with  and  influenced  by  arterial  obstruc- 
tion, causing  pressure  upon  the  entire  mass  of  the  affected  parts, 
and  total  absence  of  circulation  in  them  (Aitken,  Udin.  Mea.  and 
Surg.  Jjoumal,  No.  178, 1848). 

T^he  frequency  with  which  lesions  of  the  lung  coexist  with  and 
succeed  to  lesion  of  the  brain  renders  it  apparent  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lunff  is  materially  aflfected  by  tne  influence  of  the  ner- 
vous centres,  fii  the  cases  recorded  by  Andral  and  Bright,  diseases 
of  the  lung,  frequently  going  on  to  gangrene,  were  often  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death  in  persons  suffering  from  cerebral  disease ;  and 
it  was  also  observed  that  the  tendency  of  inflammation  of  the  lung 
to  pass  into  gangrene  was  prompted  by  the  existence  of  disease  of 
the  brain.  Oruveilhier  also  directed  attention  to  the  frequency  of 
gangrene  of  the  lung  in  epileptic  cases ;  and  the  insane  generally 
are  prone  to  the  disease  when  the  bodily  health  has  suffered,  or 
where,  as  in  maniacs,  a  greatly  depressed  state  of  the  an^al  func- 
tions succeeds  to  inordinate  nervous  excitement. 

The  following  table,  modified  from  that  by  Dr.  Walshe,  describes 
the  conditions  under  which  gangrene  of  the  lung  occurs : 

!  Bneumonia  J  Acuie  and  chronic;  tuberculization;  cancer; 
hemorrhage;  hydatids  (Walshb)  ;   apoplectic  foci  in 
the  lung  ;  acute  and  chronic  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  ;  pleuritis  ;  bronchitis  (Silfvkrbbro). 
J  J  (  Cardiac  :  acute  endocarditis  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

Other  thoracic  dUeasea.  ]  MediatHnal:  tumor. 

\  Aortic :  aneurism. 
jjj  (  Animal  venoms :  stings  of  certain  insects. 

Diseases    in    which    the  (  ^^""^^^  '  exanthemata  ;  typhoid  fe- 

blood     is     materially     ^^^^rhid poisons :    I      ver  ;  Brighfs  disease  ;  alcoholism, 
chamred  ^  Scurvy;  purpura;  septicssmia;  pyaemia. 

**  [  OM«r/>ot«onot<«  fi</^n^j) .-  poisonous  gases  ;  niercurialism. 

Chronic  abdominal  dis- 
ease (SlLFVERBBRO). 

Perverted^nnervation.    \  ^pilepsy  ;  insanity  ;  organic  cerebral  disease. 

VI. 

Traumatic. 

The  disease  may  occur  at  any  age ;  but  it  appears  to  be  more 
common  in  children  than  in  adults ;  and  more  so  in  adults  than  in 
persons  much  advanced  in  life. 

The  symptoms  vary  according  as  the  lesion  is  diffused  or  circum- 
scribed: (1.)  In  the  diffused  form  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the 
case  are  extremely  rapid.  Utter  prostration  of  strength ;  oppressed 
breathing ;  a  small,  weak,  and  frequent  pulse ;  pallor  and  anxiety 
of  countenance ;  and  all  the  general  appearances  of  intense  adyna- 
mia, are  those  which  characterize  the  disease.     There  is  also  fre- 
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quent  but  feeble  cough,  with  profuse,  frothy,  and  diffluent  expecto- 
ration, of  a  peculiar  greenish  color  and  intensely  fetid  gangrenous 
odor.  But  the  power  to  expectorate  is  soon  lost ;  and  ere  long  the 
vital  powers  seem  utterly  oppressed  or  exhausted ;  the  pulse  foils, 
the  features  collapse,  and  the  patient  rapidly  sinks,  death  generally 
occurring  from  apncea.  (2.)  In  the  circumscribed  form  of  gangrene 
the  train  of  symptoms  varies  greatly  at  difterent  periods  of  the 
disease.  At  first,  signs  of  pulmonary  congestion  are  coupled  with 
an  amount  of  prostration  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  appa^ 
rent  extent  of  local  lesion — a  prostration  which  is,  indeed,  some- 
times the  only  prominent  feature  in  the  case.  After  a  time  expec- 
toration commences ;  at  first  nmco-purulent,  rarely  bloody  in  adults, 
frequently  so  in  infants  and  children  (if  they  expectorate  at  all\ 
and  generally  emitting  a  disas^reeable  odor  the  moment  a  communi- 
cation is  established  between  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  dead  tissue. 
The  sputa  then  lose  their  muco-purulent  character,  and  become  ex- 
tremely liquid,  sero-purulent,  and  of  a  dirty  greenish,  yellowish- 
brown,  or  ash-gray  color.  They  exhale  an  odor  distinctly  gangre- 
nous, while  the  breath  acquires  the  same  oftensive  putrid  smell, 
resembling  somewhat  that  of  wet  mortar,  or  it«  fetor  is  one  svi 
generis.  The  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  rapid,  with  every  evidence 
of  great  and  increasing  prostration.  The  patient  passes  rapidly 
into  a  st^te  of  collapse,  and  sinks  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  other  change,  unless  profuse  hemorrhage 
occurs,  which  terminates  in  death  (Walshe,  Fuller). 

Treatment — The  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  all  forms  of  stim- 
ulants, combined  with  such  tonics  as  bark  or  quinine  in  full  and 
repeated  doses.  Dr.  Walshe  recommends  that  repeated  doses  of  an 
ounce  of  yeast  are  deserving  of  investigation,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence of  crJ orate  of  potass.  lie  is  disposed  to  put  more  confidence 
in  them  than  in  anmionia,  the  beneficial  ettects  of  which  he  ha« 
never  seen  demonstrated.  Dr.  Fuller  has  not  found  ammonia  so 
useful  as  the  mineral  acids.  Inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  turpentine 
poured  upon  boiling  water,  as  recommended  by  Skoda,  is  reported 
to  exercise  a  distinctly  remedial  power.  The  mineraf  acids^  espe- 
cially nitro-mnriatic^  combined  with  quinine^  are  the  main  remedies 
in  the  chronic  state  of  this  disease.  A  generous  diet,  easily  digest- 
ible, with  as  much  malt  liquor  as  can  be  taken,  are  recommended 
as  most  suitable  for  such  cases. 


spitting  of  blood,  pulmonary  hemorrhage— 

syn.,  Haemoptysis. 

Definition The  discharge  oftAood  by  cxpcctoratiov. 

Pathology. — The  amount  exjx^ctorated  may  be  small — mere  specks 
or  streaks  on  the  sputa  ;  at  other  times  a  few  ounces,  or  even  jwunds, 
causing  great  alarm  to  the  patient  or  his  friends,  and  sometimes 
suffocating  the  patient.  Its  occurrence  is  always  suffgestivo  of  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  chest,  such  as  engorjcement  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  giving  way  of  pulmonary  tissue,  indicating  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  pneumonia,  or  thoracic  aneurism. 
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or  cancer  of  the  lung.  Cases  are  also  recorded  of  its  so-called  idio- 
pathic occurrence,  as  from  variations  (sudden)  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, ascending  high  mountains,  or  descending  in  diving-bells,  vio- 
lent straining  efforts,  or  from  plethora  ;  but  in  such  cases,  according 
to  the  experience  of  Drs.  Fuller,  Walshe,  and  others,  "there  is 
usually  some  latent  mischief  in  the  chest — some  local  cause  of  pul- 
monary congestion — some  mechanical  interference  with  the  capillary 
circulation  through  the  lungs."  Spitting  of  blood  may  even  precede 
for  years  the  fatal  development  of  tuberculous  disease,  with  which 
it  seems  to  be  most  prevalently  connected,  and  is  often  hereditary. 

Symptoms. — ^Hsemoptysis  may  take  place  suddenly,  or  be  preceded 
by  a  sense  of  heat  or  a  feeling  of  weiffnt  at  the  chest,  or  the  patient 
may  suffer  pain  between  the  back  and  shoulders,  or  may  labor  under 
dyspnoea,  palpitation,  cough,  or  coldness  of  the  extremities ;  and 
these  symptoms  may  last  two  or  three  days.  At  length  a  fit  of 
coughing,  or  a  tickling  of  the  throat,  is  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  expectoration  of  arterial,  but  more  often  of  venous  blood.  Laennec 
says  he  has  seen  as  much  as  ten  pints  thrown  up  in  forty-eight 
hours,  and  as  much  as  thirty  pints  in  a  fortnight.  The  effort  of 
coughing  also  often  causes  vomiting,  so  that  the  blood  discharged 
is  frequently  mixed  with  alimentary  matters. 

If  the  quantity  thrown  up  be  inconsiderable,  the  patient's  pre- 
vious health  is  in  no  degree  affected ;  but  if  it  be  large,  its  effects 
are  strongly  marked,  for  the  patient  feels  oppressed  at  the  prsecordia, 
breathes  with  diflSculty,  and  with  a  gurgling  sound,  caused  by  the 
air  passing  through  the  viscid  blood  retained  in  the  bronchi ;  and 
this  is  shortly  followed  by  increasing  weakness,  even  to  complete 
prostration.  In  still  severer  cases,  as  the  blood  flows,  the  patient 
turns  pale,  his  countenance  becomes  oedematous,  and  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  terror,  or  else  he  falls  into  a  complete  syncope,  which 
sometimes  has  a  curative  effect.  In  a  very  few  instances  the  effusion 
is  so  sudden  and  so  considerable  that  the  patient  dies  suffocated. 

Although  bronchial  hemorrhage  may  be  considerable,  it  often 
diminishes  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  end  of  some  hours  only  a  few  rare 
isolated  sputa  are  spat  up,  and  at  considerable  intervals.  Usually, 
however,  the  hsemoptysis  recurs  after  a  greater  or  less  length  of 
time,  but  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  the  primary  attack.  After 
the  patient  has  lain  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  depression,  a  reaction 
takes  place.  In  sthenic  persons  the  appetite  becomes  increased,  they 
enjo^  ever^'thing  they  are  allowed  to  eat,  and  after  some  slight 
febrile  action  they  rapidly  recover.  In  the  fatal  cases  the  pulse 
becomes  rapid,  the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  and  the  patient  sinks. 

Diagnosis. — The  onlydisease  which  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
from  hcemoptysis  is  hcematemesis^  and  the  diagnosis  between  them  is 
diflicult,  because  while  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  always  re- 
jected in  fuemaiemesis^  they  are  frequently  rejected  in  hiemoptysis 
also.  The  stetho8coi)e,  however,  greatly  assists  in  determining  the 
seat  of  the  disease;  and  again,  blood  is  generally  found  in  the  stools 
in  cases  of  tmmatemesis^  while  it  is  for  the  most  part  wanting  in 
hiBmoptysis, 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable  eventually,  so  far 
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as  freedom  from  organic  disease  is  concerned,  and  danger  is  more 
or  less  directly  imminent  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  blood  lost. 

Treatment — The  medicines  most  useful  in  hosmoptysis  are  the 
bitartraie  of  potash^  in  doses  of  a  drdchm^  repeated  every  four  or  six 
hours,  and  to  each  dose  of  which  may  be  added  a  quarter  to  half  a 
^rain  of  opium.  The  mineral  acids^  as  the  infusion  of  roses  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid^  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  drops  combined 
with  opium  or  morphia^  every  four  or  six  hours  ;  larger  doses  of  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid^  have  often  been  tried,  but  are  apt  to  be  either 
rejected  or  to  act  injuriously  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Many 
practitioners  use  one-  to  three-grain  doses  of  the  acetate  of  lead  every 
four  or  six  hours,  with  half  a  grain  of  opium  to  each  dose,  or  com- 
bined with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  laudanum  (A.  T.  Thompson)  ;  and, 
according  to  Andral,  when  the  system  has  long  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  lead,  the  red  globules  suffer  a  great  diminution;  but, 
nevertheless,  this  is  certainly  a  less  eflicacious  medicine  than  either 
of  the  preceding  ones.  The  nitrate  of  potash  has  been  much  used  in 
France,  but  Gendrin  has  not  found  it  efficient,  or  not  more  so  than 
any  other  diuretic.  The  muriate  of  soda  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  is  in  estimation  with  some  practitioners  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

When  heemoptysis  is  connected  with  amenorrhoea,  preparations 
of  iron  often  succeed  when  the  above  remedies  have  tailed.  Two 
grains  of  the  sulphate  ofiron^  with  one-drachm  doses  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia^  three  times  a  day,  oft^n  restore  the  menstrual  secretion 
and  cure  the  heemoptysis.  Iiideed,  it  is  in  this  form  of  amenorrhoea 
that  iron  is  most  successful. 

When  hpemoptysis  depends  on  disease  of  the  heart,  cupping  from 
the  chest,  or  moderate  bleeding  from  the  arm,  is  often  efficaeioui*, 
combined  with  the  use  of  the  bitartrate  of  jyotash  or  the  mineral  acids, 
to  which  should  be  added  five  to  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  of 
digitalis.  It  is  in  many  cases  proper  to  add  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  to  each  dose,  to  give  steadinet^ 
to  the  irregular,  turbulent,  or  rolling  action  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Fuller's  experience  leads  him  to  testify  most  strongly  in  favor 
of  repeated  dry  cupping,  aided  by  the  application  of  ice  down  the 
spine,  and  by  the  internal  administration  of  full  doses  of  digitalis 
(5j  to  .5iij  of  the  tincture;  orgr.  vj  to  gr.  viij  of  the  powder). 

If  these  remedies  fail,  full  and  frequent  doses  of  gallic  arid^  or  lead 
and  opinm^  may  be  given,  if  the  circulation  is  much  aecekTated, 
and  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  half-drachm  doses,  if  the  bleeding  is 
unattended  with  vascular  excitement.  The  gallic  acid  should  be 
given  every  hour  in  eight-  or  ten-grain  doses^  until  the  hemorrhage 
IS  subdued,  or  till  a  darK  green  color  in  the  sputa  indicates  its  action 
in  the  system  (o/;.  cit.^  p.  265). 

Absolute  bodily  and  mental  re^  must  be  insisted  on  during  con- 
valescence. 


DISBASB8  or  THE   HOOTH,   ETC. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Skctioh  I. — Aids  to  the  Diaohobib  op,Di8babe8  of  the  Mocth, 
Fadces,  Pharynx,  and  Larynx. 

The  priociple  of  the  speculum  in  use  by  dentistB,  and  first  used 
by  Robert  Listen,  the  eminent  British  surgeon,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  "  ulcerated  glottis,"  has  greatly 


advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  lesion  of  parts  otherwise  beyond  our 
vision.    Science  is  inaebted  especially  to  Garcia,  Czermack,  and 


*  Laryneoiopic  eianijnatinnnf  n patient  fnfter  Dr.  Oeoi^e  Johnson). — The  illumi- 
nation of  lliephiir;i*nx  is  offected  hv  lieht  oant  into  the  patient's  mouth  Trnni  n  mirror 
OTer  the  brow  of  the  operator.  Dr.  Johnson  hu  recently  suKccsted  thut  the  opira- 
tor  should  alao  use  a  shade  to  shield  his  eyes  from  the  glare  ofTight  (Lancel,  August 
26,  1866). 
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Turck,  in  Germany,  and  to  Drs,  Morell  Mackenzie,  Gibb,  Sieve- 
king,  Johnson,  and  Walker,  in  this  country,  for  promoting  and 
making  known  the  practical  application  of  tne  laiyngoBcope, 

The  Laryngoscope  conaieta  of  a  Boiall  flat  mirror  witn  a  long 
stem,  which,  being  previously  warmed,  to  prevent  the  breath  cod- 
densing  upon  it,  is  introduced  into  the  widely  open  mouth,  as  (u 
back  as  its  back  part.  In  the  application  of  the  instrument  the 
first  great  difficulty  to  overcome  is  the  illumination  of  the  pharynx; 
the  second  difficulty  is  to  learn"  to  manipulate  the  mirror  in  such  a 
way  as  to  display  tlie  larynx,  or  any  part  it  is  desired  to  see,  to  the 
best  advantage  (.Fig.  40).  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  image 
of  the  parts  is  reflected  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  in  an  inverted 
position ,  so  that  the  right  vocal  cord  appears  on  the  left  aide,  just  as 


the  right  arm  appears  on  the  left  in  a  looking-glass.  Experience 
will  soon  enable  the  observer  to  correct  this  felsity  of  representa- 
tion, and  he  will  do  this  quite  unconscious  of  any  mental  cfibrt 
(Fig,  40).  liy  means  of  this  instrument  the  deep  portion  of  the 
pharvnx.  the  larynx,  the  [tasaage  through  the  glottis,  the  mucous 
memliranc  of  tlie  trachea,  are  Si  capable  of  bemg  seen.  The  epi- 
glottis and  posterior  aspect  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  tne 


*  A.  Anterior  view  of  the  iHryni. 

tivertcd  in  the  mirror.— (n  J  Ejiiel"tl 
nd  loft  vocal  tord«  (BOar  T.  J.  Wa 


y.)  AryteDoid  CArtilagea ;  (ruid  l.\  Rigbt 
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poBterior  aspect  of  the  pillare  of  thefatiees,  and  the  condition  of  the 
nares,  are  all  capable  of  being  seen  in  this  way,  as  represented  in 
the  following  wood-cuts,  Figs.  42,  48,  44, 45  :* 

The  instrument  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  precision  of 
diagnosis,  but  for  precision  in  the  local  appliances  in  the  treatment 
of  (useases  of  these  parts.     The  application  of  glycerine,  of  nitrate 


*  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  represent  the  arranepmer 
Dr.  CEermack,  after  drawings  madu  by  Dr.  E 
atrated  in  the  laryngoscope  {Neu>  St/dtn.  Soe. 
Fear-Book,  imi).  Tho  part*  aiWal«d  fo  (A« 
right  of  the  middle  line  of  tbeKe  Sgurea,  ob- 
tsloed  bj  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  are  neceisarily 
reversed  from  their  natural  poBilion,  and 
cvrreapond  to  those  on  the  Uft  side  of  the 
Uryni,  and  vicevertd.  That  which  is  situ - 
kted  above  in  the  drawing  exietn  in  front; 
that  which  h  below  U  eituated  posteriorly. 


The  aiBiBS  op  'Wood-ciits  show  tbi 
LiKTMX  FROM  Moderate  Closdbs  to 
7UI.L  Dilatation. 


A.  The  beginning  of  hermetic  closure  of 
the  larynx — commencement  of  act  of  bwhI- 
lowing.     The  cushion  of  the  glottis  {e,  w) 

rlies  ilaelf  over  a  eoniiderable  portion  of 
closed  glottis,  and  of  the  narrowed  false 


B.  Condition  of  the  interior  of  the  liiryni 
during  the  production  of  most  acute  sounds. 
The  glottis  is  contracted  in  a  linear  form  ; 
and  on  each  aide  are  the  (inferior)  vocal  corda 
(i,v,e),diBUnguiBhed  by  their  wh i lis b -yellow 
color.     A  little  to  the  outer  side  is  a  narrow 

Soove,  which   indicates    the   ventricles   of 
orgHgni.     Further  outwards  are  the  false 
or  superior  vocal  corda  (a,  e,  c). 


C.  Constriction  of  the  glottis,  erroneously 
called  respiratory  gtollia,  the  arytenoid  pro- 
ceascs  converging,  and  causing  the  posterior 
aection  of  tbo  glottis  to  bo  almost  triangular. 


D.  Complcto  relaxation  of  all  the  parte, 
M  when  the  glottis  under  ordinary  circum- 
■tancea  ia  open  fur  breathing. 


E.  Bifiircfltion  of  trachpaand  commence- 
ment of  bronchial  tubes,  seen  on  widely 
opening  the  glottis,  as  in  deep  inspiration, 
and  atraightcning  the  trachea. 


Inger,  of  Vienna,  from  images  demon- 
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of  silver,  and  other  agents,  can  thus  be  eftected  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy to  a  part.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  papers  of  l)r.  Moreli 
Mackenzie  m  t!ie  Medical  Times  for  April,  1842 ;  to  those  of  Dr. 
Sieveking  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  December  20,  1862 ; 
and  to  those  of  Dr.  T.  J,  Walker  in  the  same  journal  for  Febroary 
28, 1863,  et  seq.,  and  to  the  separate  monographs  by  Uiese  writers, 
for  an  account  of  the  methods  of  using  the  instrument. 


Appkabances  or  the  Lartnz  as  ALtsiCK 
BT  DisKABK  (itfter  CZKBUACK) : 

F.  Condjlomiita  of  tbe  larjni,  believed  to  b« 

the  result  of  iiypbUft.     Conitul  ezcnscencM  od 
inferior  vocal   cord,  with   thickening,   caiuiiig 

boBreenew. 


H.  Tniurormation  of  the  right  (superior] 
fiilBe  vool  cord  iulo  a  hard,  rough,  kod  ulcer- 
ated inas». 


.  Cicatricial 

ce  of  the  tnr 
lis  from  old  b; 


iotior   and   Iom  of  lub- 
vith  deatructiuD  of  epi- 


L.  Very  larpe  muciform  polypus,  of  tn  epi- 
thelial clmractcr,  di-vpUiped  wllhin  and  abofc 
llie  (tlotlis— a|ih-.iiiB  of  four  mi>ath>. 


tHFLAHHATIOS   OF  THK   HOUTH. 


Section  II. — Petailbd  Description  of  thb  Diseases  of  the  MoriH, 
Tongue,  Fauces,  Pharynx,  Larynx,  and  CEsophaocb. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  MOUTH— Svn.,  STOMATITIS. 

The  mouth  is  specially  liable  to  various  forme  of  inflammation 
ID  children.  They  have  received  the  name  of  "  stomatitis."  These 
inflammations  are  expressed  as  follow :  (1.)  Simple  erythfma ;  (2.) 
Diptheritic  exudation  or  eruption;  (3.)  Inflammation  of  the  folli- 
cles of  the  mucous  membrane— /otticwnr  stomatitis. 


Posterior  view  of  uvuln,  loft 
(lalHte,  Hnd  nitres,  m  seen  in  Ihe 
niirriir  (directing  it  upwards  in 
place  or  diiwnwards).    The  tumu r 

SI.)  on  tlie  Ir/t  eide  of  the  figure 
111  up  tlie  pusteriur  opening  of 
the  riffkl  nwul  fossa;  (e.)  The 
orifice  (if  the  ri)(ht  EudtachiHii 
lul>e  (after   Dr.  Ukokok  Joun- 


Posterior  view  of  the  pnrta  after  rp- 

moval  of  thi^  tumor,  (a.)  The  abraded 
surface  from  whieh  the  tumor  vrng  lorn; 
(*.)  Thcmiddie;  and  (e.l  The  inferior 
turbinated  ixints  I  (e.)  The  Eustachian 
tube  (aftur  Dk.  Qboroe  Johnhonj. 


[These  drawings,  ilUntrative  of  the  Uryni  and  laryngoscopy,  i 
by  BtalT  Assistant-Surgeon  Dr.  Humphrey  C.  Gillespie.] 
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Simple  Mythema  occurs  in  patches,  and  is  generally  due  to  hot 
or  acrid  substances  taken  into  the  mouth,  to  cold,  or  the  irritation 
of  the  teeth,  or  of  tartar  upon  them.  It  may  be  also  due  to  gastric 
derangement.  Small  doses  of  magnesia^  or  of  rhubarb  with  soaa^  will 
generally  correct  the  stomach  derangement,  when  the  stomatitis  will 
subside. 

Diphtheria  of  the  Mouth. —  Thrush^  or  Maguet — is  a  pultaceous  pro- 
duct of  inflammation,  in  which  the  secretion  of  the  mouth  is  greatly 
altered  and  increased.  The  disease  chiefly  attacks  the  new-born 
infant.  The  whole  surface  of  the  mouth  exhibits  unusual  redness, 
with  here  and  there  curd-like  exudation  in  irreffular  patches,  pre- 
ceded by  vesicles,  especially  behind  the  lips  and  aoout  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  These  patches  are  thrown  ofl^,  to  be  renewed  again ;  and 
the  mucous  membrane  below  is  of  a  bright  red  color.     The  adjacent 

fflands  are  apt  to  become  tumid  and  tender.  The  skin  is  commonly 
lot  and  dry ;  thirst  is  considerable ;  swallowing  seems  to  give  pain ; 
and  diarrhcea  may  ensue  to  a  degree  which  soon  proves  fatal  m  an 
infant.    The  disease  frequently  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  measles. 

Treatment — ^The  mouth  should  be  frequently  washed  with  emol- 
lient fluids,  such  as  linseed  infusion^  dilxUed  glycerine^  and  biborate  (/ 
soda^  or  honey  mixed  with  biborate  of  soda. 
Dr.  Tanner  recommends  the  following  lotion: 

R.  Sodffi  Biboratls,  5J;  Glycerinii,  Jij;  Aquae  Rosse,  Jiv;  misce.  To 
be  painted  over  the  lips  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue. 

CreasotCy  vineaar^  carbolic  a/nd^  glycerine^  and  alcohol  are  also  recom- 
mended as  local  applications.  In  severe  cases,  where  the  breath  be- 
comes fetid,  with  the  submaxillary  glands  large  and  swollen,  the 
lips  and  gums  tumid,  the  face  flushed  and  swollen,  and  the  fever 
intense,  chlorate  of  potash  must  be  freely  given,  to  the  extent  ol  five 
grains  every  four  to  six  hours. 

FoUindar  Infiaimiiaiion  of  the  Mouthy  Fdlicular  Stomntitis,  Aph- 
thous Stomatitis  or  Aphthae  of  the  Mouth, — This  disease  usually  com- 
mences as  a  simple  stomatitis ;  but  very  soon,  small,  round,  tran>j>a- 
rent,  grayish  or  white  vesicles  appear,  and  at  the  base  of  e^u-h  is  an 
elevated  marginal  ring,  which  is  pale  and  firm.  Fluid  soon  escaiies 
from  the  ruptured  vesicle;  an  ulcer  forms,  which  spreads,  l>ounded 
by  a  red  circle  and  an  elevated  border.  In  some  forms  of  the  atfec- 
tion  microscopical  parasitic  plants  occur. 

Treatment — Besides  the  remedies  already  reconmiended,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  solution  of  the  pcniitratc  of  iron,  internally,  luu^  a 
l)eneficial  eftect  upon  the  sores.  It  is  prescribed  in  the  follt>wing 
formula  (Dunolison): 

R.  Liq.  Ferri  Pemitratis,  gtt.  xl;  Syrup.  Aurant.,  5^^-;  Acjua*,  ^vs»,: 
misce.  A  fourth  part  may  Ik?  given  to  a  child  three  or  four  years  of  age 
four  times  a  day. 

In  cases  where  parasitic  vegetable  productions  abound,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  (5j  to  3j  of  water)  removes 
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the  lesions  in  twenty-four  hours  (Jennbr).  The  secretions  of  the 
month  being  acid,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  set 
free,  which  destroys  the  parasite.  A  change  of  air  is  often  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  restore  the  patient  to  health ;  and  arsenic  and 
iodine  are  useful  restorative  agents  in  repairing,  with  good  diet,  the 
faulty  nutrition  of  the  child. 

Ulcerative  and  Gangrenous  Injlammation  of  the  Mouthy  or  Noma  and 
Cancrum  oris. — These  are  but  different  grades  of  similar  lesions. 
The  noma  or  milder  form',  generally  commences  at  the  edges  of  the 
gums,  opposite  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw.  At  these  points  the 
eums  appear  white,  become  spongy,  and  separate  from  the  teeth,  as 
if  mercury  had  produced  its  speciiic  effects.  Ulceration  begins,  and 
extends  along  the  gums  until  the  jaws  are  implicated ;  and  as  the 
disease  advances,  the  cheeks  and  lips  begin  to  swell,  so  as  to  form 
a  tense  indurated  tumefaction.  The  teeth  are  apt  to  fall  out ;  and 
the  gums  assuming  a  gangrenous  condition,  the  breath  becomes  in- 
tolerably fetid.  Tnere  is  generally  enlargement  with  tenderness  of 
the  submaxillary  glands. 

The  more  severe  form  (cancrum  oris)  Ojccurs  in  children  of  debili- 
tated habits,  between  two  and  Jive  years  of  age  especially.  A  copi- 
ous flow  of  saliva,  a  tumid  appearance  of  a  cheek,  with  fetor  of 
breath,  ought  to  suggest  an  examination  of  the  mouth,  when  small 
vesicles  of  a  grayish-red  or  even  black  appearance  mav  be  seen  on 
the  inside  of  the  Hps  or  the  tumid  cheek.  These  vesicles  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  red  base  ;  and  swelling,  surrounding  hardness,  heat, 
and  pain  increase.  An  ash-colored  eschar  may  then  appear  in  the 
centre  of  the  cheek,  within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  surrounded  by 
a  glossy  tumefaction  of  the  parts ;  and  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek  a 
hard  indolent  swelling.  So  rapid  may  be  the  spread  of  this  destruc- 
tive disease,  that  in  a  few  days  the  lips,  cheeks,  tonsils,  palate, 
tongue,  and  even  half  the  face,  mav  become  gangrenous,  the  teeth 
falling  from  their  sockets,  a  horribly  fetid  saUva  and  fluid  flowing 
from  the  parts. 

Treatment Analogous  to  hospital  gangrene,  an  early  recognition 

of  the  nature  of  the  disease  will  suggest  an  efficient  application  of 
strong  nitric  acid  to  the  slough.  Tne  mouth  must  be  frequently 
syringed  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid^  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
(Irachm  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water ^  and  allowed  to  become  \Darm 
or  tepid.  Tonics  and  antiseptics  must  be  freely  given.  Beef  tea, 
wine^  brandy^  quinine^  and  chlorate  of  potash^  are  the  remedies  indi- 
cated. 

GLOSSITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Oloasitis;  French  Eq.,  Olosaite ;  German   Eq.,  SHungenentzundung ; 

Italian  £q.,  Olo$a$tide. 

Definition. — Injlammation  of  (he  tongue. 

Pathology — The  tongue  is  liable  to  acute  inflammation  of  its  sub- 
stance generally,  to  various  forms  of  ulcers,  and  to  cancer. 

Inflammation  of  the  Tongue^  or  Glossitis^  may  result  from  acrid 
substances  taken  into  the  mouth,  or  from  the  specific  action  of 
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mtrcury^  or  scarlet  fever^  or  sinaU-pox.  There  is  generally  great  tu- 
mefaction from  infiltration  of  serum ;  while  fever,  mental  depression, 
and  general  weakness  prevail,  with  pain  and  heat  of  the  tons^e, 
the  color  of  which  is  of  a  deeper  red  than  usual.  The  swemng 
may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  the  tongue  to  project  beyond  the  teeth, 
or  even  to  project  so  far  back  as  to  cause  dvspnoea.  l>r.  Graves 
relates  a  case  of  inflammation  aflecting  one  half  the  tongue,  the 
median  line  forming  the  boundary  between  the  swollen  and  the 
healthy  parts. 

Treatment — Active  cathartics  are  generally  of  great  service ;  and 
they  are  to  be  given  as  enemata.  blood  must  be  taken  directly 
from  the  tongue  in  such  cases.  Incisions  along  the  inflamed  organ, 
followed  by  the  action  of  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  may  reduce  the 
swelling  and  relieve  congestion.  In  Dr.  Graves's  case,  two  or  three 
applications  of  six  leeches  at  a  time  to  the  inflamed  parts  produced 
a  speedy  decrease  of  the  tumor.  If  suftbcation  is  imminent,  tra- 
cheotomy or  laryngotomy  may  be  performed. 

Ulcers  of  the  Tongue  are  of  various  kinds:  (1.)  Simple  ulcers  are 
usuallv  situated  about  the  tip,  near  the  frsenum,  or  at  the  edges ; 
(2.)  Ulcers  resulting  from  the  action  of  mercury  are  usually  aaso- 
ciated  with  similar  ulcerations  of  the  gums  and  mercurial  fetor  of 
the  breath ;  (8.)  Syphilitic  ulcers  and  eruptions  are  generally  super- 
ficial— often  presenting  [a.)  A  glossy  cczematous  or  psoriasis-like 
patch,  which  creeps  from  place  to  place,  and  which  heals  and  breaks 
out  again  repeatedly.  (6.)  Sometimes  an  inelastic  induration  or 
node  will  form  on  the  upper  back  part  of  the  tongue,  often  in  such 
a  position  facing  the  epiglottis  that  the  mirror  or  speculum  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  see  the  lesion.  (Several  such  lesions  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department.)  Thew 
nodes  generally  commence  to  slough  in  the  centre,  having  ragged, 
thickened,  and  hard  edges,  [c)  Other  forms  of  syphilitic  lesion  of 
the  tongue  are  seen  in  long  fissures  or  cracks,  with  enormous  hyper- 
trophy of  the  papillfle  along  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  forming  warty 
condylomatous  excrescences.     Primary  chancres  sometimes  exist. 

Treatment. — Simple  ulcern  soon  heal  under  the  influence  of  water 
simply,  or  borax  solutions  frequently  taken  into  the  mouth  as  a 
gargle.  Ulcei's  from  mercury  heal  best  under  the  use  of  sulphate 
of  copper  or  other  astringent  gargles.  Syphilitic  nodes  of  the  tongue 
may  yield  to  calomel  and  opium,  or  to  opium  and  gray  jx)wder,  in 
small  doses  every  night — constitutional  treatment  by  diet  being  at- 
tended to  at  the  same  time. 


TONSILLITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Inftammatio  tonsillarum ;  French  Eq.,  Amyfjdahie ;  German  Eq., 
Entziindung  der  Manddn  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Toftsillitide. 

Definition. — Inftamviatum  of  the  tonsils. 

Pathology. — This  disease  is  indicated  by  redness  of  the  tonsiU, 
which  are  loaded  with  blood,  and  moderately  swollen.  The  uvula 
generally  participates  in  the  morbid  action.     It  becomes  elongated. 
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and  rests  on  the  ba«e  of  the  tongue,  causing  a  most  disagreeable 
sense  of  titillation.  Lymph  or  serum  may  Be  thrown  out,  and  in 
this  ease  the  tonsils  are  often  greatly  swollen,  so  as  in  some  instances 
almost  to  block  up  the  passage  of  the  fauces.  The  diagnostic  symp- 
tom between  the  effusion  of  serum  and  of  lymph  is  that,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  tonsil  remains  often  permanently  enlarged.  In  a 
few  instances  an  abscess  forms  in  the  tonsils,  which  ultimately  rup- 
tures, and  discharges  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  pus.  It  generally 
happens  that  both  tonsils  are  aftected,  but  occasionally  the  inflam- 
mation is  limited  to  one. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tonsil  the  same  phenomena  are 
seen,  but  the  course  of  the  disease  is  slower,  and  the  color  of  the 
parts  less  vivid,  and  in  general  differing  little  from  their  natural 
tint.  The  distended  s^land-vesicles,  tilled  with  their  secretion,  dis- 
tend the  follicles,  so  tfcat  the  tonsils  appear  dotted  over  with  little 
abscesses.  These  gland-cavities  eventually  rupture,  and  discharge 
more  or  less  consistent  cheesy-like  pellets,  having  an  excessive  fetid, 
fecal-like  odor. 

The  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  not 
unfrequently  extends  to  the  pharynx.  The  inflammation  may 
commence  in  the  subcellular  pharyngeal  membrane,  and  an  abscess 
occasionally  forms  in  that  part.  In  a  smaller  number  of  cases,  by 
an  extension  of  the  original  disease,  the  epiglottis^  glottis^  and  even 
the  larynx  are  aflected.  In  bad  cases,  as  after  severe  scarlatina,  it 
may  spread  to  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  cause  suppurative  or  other 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  internal  ear.  It 
sometimes  extends  up  the  nasal  passages,  by  which  respiration 
through  those  passages  is  much  impeded  or  rendered  impossible,  so 
that  tlie  patient  breathes  wdth  his  mouth  open. 

Symptoms. — The  difl^erent  degrees  of  intensity  which  attend  this 
aflfection  have  suggested  a  division  of  sore  throat  into  angina  mitior 
and  into  angina  gravior. 

Angina  aravior  ib  usually  preceded  by  some  shivering  and  fever, 
which  having  lasted  a  few  hours,  the  patient  has  the  sensation  of 
a  sore  throat.  [The  temperature  for  a  day  or  two  is  quite  high, 
rising  to  102.6°,  with  a  pulse  of  104  or  102,  and  continuing  about 
99°  or  100°  for  three  or  four  days,  then  falling  to  the  natural 
standard,  or  below  97.4°.]  He  finds  deglutition  difficult  and  pain- 
ful, and  what  he  attempts  to  swallow  is  perhaps  rejected  through 
the  nostrils ;  his  voice  is  altered,  being  noarse  and  nasal,  and  ne 
can  hardly  breathe  through  his  nose;  his  ears  are  also  painful, 
and  he  finds  it  troublesome  to  free  his  throat  from  the  viscid 
matters  which  adhere  to  it.  Fever  does  not  abate  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  local  aftections,  but  continues  till  the  abscess  of  the 
tonsil  bursts,  or  till  resolution  is  complete.  The  degree  of  prostra- 
tion which  attends  tonsiUitis  is  usually  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  local  lesion.  It  generally  subsides  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  rarely  lasts  longer  than  a  week.  To  inspect  the  throat 
well,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  oj)en  his  mouth  widely.  The 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  must  then  be  (lepressed  by  some  flat  body, 
such  as  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  the  patient  being  made  to  inhale  a 
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full  breath.     The  tonsils  can  then  generally  be  seen  without  much 
difficulty. 

Treatment. — ^Tn  the  early  stage  cathartics  are  very  useful,  with 
very  hot  foot  baths,  containing  mustard.  Emollient  gargles,  with 
the  inhalation  of  steam,  should  be  applied  to  the  throat.  Dover's 
powder,  to  the  extent  of  three  grains  every  fcfur  or  six  hours,  with 
warm  diluents,  often  greatly  subdue  the  febrile  state;  but  the  effects 
of  the  opium  must  be  watched,  so  as  not  to  be  carried  too  far.  The 
gum  resm  of  guaiacum^  in  the  following  formula,  is  most  efficient 
m  subduing  incipient  tonsillitis : 

B.  Magnes.  Snlph.,  5X3?  solve  in  Aqua,  Jviij;  adde  Pulv.  Goaiac, 
5is8. ;  Pulv.  g.  Tragacanth.  Co.,  3ij ;  misce  bene.  A  sixth  part  every 
four  hours  till  the  bowels  are  ft'eely  opened. 

When  the  inflammation  advances  to  suppuration,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  open  the  abscess;  but  generally  it  bursts  of  itself, 
during  some  effort  of  the  parts,  in  deglutition.  If  a  ponetnre  is 
necessary,  its  direction  must  be  towards  the  middle  line. 


PHARYNGITIS. 

Latin  Kq.,  PhiryngiHa;  Fbsnch  Eq.,  Pharyngiie;  GsaiCAy  Sq., 
Schlundenizundung ;  Italian  £q.,  Farinffitide, 

Definition. — Follieidar  inflammation  of  the  pharynx. 

Pathology — Is  indicated  by  huskiness  of  the  voice,  with  more  or 
less  coughinff,  hawking,  or  spitting.  The  follicles  of  the  uUkmvs 
fauvium  and  of  the  pharynx  are  unusually  apparent ;  and  the 
mucous  membrane  seems  studded  ynth  granulations,  probably  due 
to  an  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  Ibllicles.  Occasionally  the 
follicles  burst,  and  discharge  small  masses,  of  an  elastic  conauteDt 
nature,  causing  great  anxiety  to  nervous  patients.  Ulceration  may 
then  supervene  (Green,  Dunglison).  The  patient  at  first  feeLs  an 
uneasy  sensation  in  the  throat,  with  a  constant  inclinaticm  to 
swallow,  as  if  an  obstacle  existed  in  the  (esophagus.  It  is  a  diaeaee 
apt  to  occur  amongst  clergy  men,  and  men  who  have  much  apeaking 
in  public,  and  has  oeen  known  as  ''clergyman's  sore  throat. ' 

Treatment. — Tonics,  such  as  iron^  f/fiinine  and  strychnia  are  mainly 
indicated.  The  local  applications  most  useful  are  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silrrr,  or  nrasote  solution.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  used  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  four  scruples  to  the  oimce  of  water,  applied  by  a 
proltanij,  about  ten  inches  long,  to  the  affected  mucous  surfaces. 
Time  is  a  most  imjortant  element  in  the  cure;  for  the  disease  is 
essentially  chronic  in  character. 


TRI^ATUENT   OF   DISBASBS   BT    ATOMIZlin   FLCIMil. 


IDb   Clvmer) 

Medicated  vapors  ami  eases  have  I>een  enipluyed  from  very  early  times, 
at  JifTerciit  periods,  in  tlie  treatment  of  dineaties  of  the  pharynx  and  of 
tlie  respiratory  organs.  Tlie  (Irecian,  Roman,  and  Arabian  phyaieians 
seem  to  have  recommended  tlieir  inhalation  in  tliese  affections.  In  1849, 
Anphan,  of  Kuzet-les-Bains.  proposed  to  atomize,  or  pulverize,  mineral 
water,  by  throwing  forcibly  a  jet  of  it  against  the  wall  of  a  room;  con- 
verted by  this  means  into  a  fine  sprny,  it  was  tliiis  scattered  tlirough  tlie 
atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  and  inhaled  by  the  patient.  Soon  after- 
wards Sales-Oirons  and  Plube  constructed  an  apparatus  at  I'ierrefonds, 
which  mineral  wsteis.  Mmple  or  medicnled.  v/eiv  converted  into  Hno 
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a  iiiiinliiir  of  ]H>raoiifl  nl  the  same 
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adjoining  room,  against  the  aurboe  of  a 

BKil  Charritre  (Da  Coit*), 
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metallic  disc.  This  method  proved  inconvenient  from  dampness.  After 
several  experiments,  Sales-Girons  and  the  late  Mr.  Charriere  of  Paris,  in- 
vented a  portable  apparatus,  by  which  fluids  could  be  atomized,  thus 
placing  in  the  hands  of  physicians  a  means  of  trying  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  the  air-passages. 

The  original  apparatus  of  Sales-Girons  and  Charriere  (1859),  (Fig.  4H), 
consists  of  a  vessel,  first  made  of  metal  and  afterwards  of  glass,  contain- 
ing the  fluid  to  be  used,  and  an  air-pump  placed  above  it,  wliich  compresses 
the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  driving  it  through  a  ver}'  fine  open  in  jr, 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  against  a  small  metallic  disc,  forming  a  mi- 
nute spray  or  water-dust ;  the  condensed  fluid  passing  off  through  a  flexi- 
ble tube  into  a  receiver.  The  amount  of  pressure,  from  three  to  five  at- 
mospheres, is  shown  by  a  manometer.  This  apparatus  was,  several  years 
later,  much  simplified  and  improved  by  the  inventors.  As  now  made, 
there  is  a  strong  glass  bottle  holding  the  fluid,  an<l  a  pump  which  drives 
it  through  a  capillary  opening  in  an  ingeniously  arranged  8to|)-cock  against 
a  convex  disc,  by  which  it  is  minutely  divided,  producing  a  very  fine 
spray,  which  is  breathed  by  the  patient,  who  sits  before  it  (Fig.  47 .». 

Lewin's  nebulizer  (Fig.  48),  lias  a  strong  glass  reservoir,  holding  one- 
fourth  of  a  gallon,  and  graduated  in  ounces.    In  the  metal  enp  there  are 

Fig.  4S.» 


three  openings :  one  to  pour  in  the  fluid,  and  to  which  the  eondensin;; 
syringe  is  afterwards  attached  ;  another  from  which  projects  the  capillarv 
extremity  of  a  slender  tube  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder;  and  a 
third  0(>vi»red  l»y  a  spring  safety-valve,  through  which  the  compressed  air 
may  escape  af\er  a  certain  amoimt  of  pressure  has  been  produced. 

Another  instrument,  upon  the  same  principle,  is  a  modification  <»f  Sales- 
(virons,  by  Mathieu,  a  surgical  cutler  of  Paris,  in  which  the  pump  work?* 
by  a  long  handle,  and  the  fine  stream  impinges  against  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  and  not  against  a  disc  (Fig.  4^^.  It  has  great  power,  and  the 
si)rav  is  verv  minute. 


*  Lewin'ji  Glass  y<.»lnilizor. 
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Mat hieii  afterwards  (1859)  made  an  apparatus  which  he  called  a  Xepbo- 
RCiie  (Fifr.  50).  The  air  is  compressed  in  a  condenser  to  a  sufficient 
degree,  njien  it  valve  is  opened,  and  it  paesee  off  through  a  flexible  tube 
into  a  glaRti  cylinder,  contniiiing  the  medicated  fluid,  and  having  a  minute 
opening,  with  such  force  as  to  rapidly  convert  the  liquid  into  fine  spray. 
It  is  objected  to  tliis  instrument  that  it  has  too  much  power,  and  that  a 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  is  thrown  into  ttie  air-passages. 


Fio.  00,  t 


T>r.  ItorgHon.  ntillclnfi  the  idea  of  Pr.  Natanson,  simpliAed  the  ntomizinp; 
ft|)pamtiiK  by  tlic  introduction  of  the  tubes  known  by  his  name,  ami  which 
were  UHcd  I>y  bitn  in  an  instrument  he  called  a  Hydrotconion.    Two  glans 

•  -Miilhii'irH  modifleMion  of  BHlei-Gircn!'  Rppnrntu*. 
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tubes  with  capillar)-  openings  at  on?  end,  are  so  connected  that  the  oapj 
lary  extremities  are  at  a  right  angle,  the  capillary  end  of  the  tube  throu^ 
which  the  medicated  fluid  is  to  pass  being  arranged  so  aa  to  cor 
bait  of  the  capillary  opening  of  the  other  tube ;  when  air  or  steam  i 
forced  through  the  latter,  which  is  horizontAl,  a  vacuum  is  formed  i: 
Oth»r,  which  is  vertical,  with  its  other  end  lying  in  the  medii-ated  liquid 
which  liquid  rising  to  the  to(i  is.  hy  the  force  of  air  or  itivain,  roioute^ 
divided. 


Professor  Winlricb  modilied  ihi^se  tnh**  by  having  tbmi  made  • 
rate,  bent  the  small  end  of  the  tube  to  be  placed  in  the  lirguid  to  a  r 
angle,  and  bent  the  one  through  whicb  tha  air  or  steam  was  to  p*m  tpM 
proper  ijoaition.  and  bound  them  together  by  an  India-nibber  band  ( K* 
SI).     These  tubes  can  be  made  with  free  extreiullies  of  scvcrai  iDcbr*g 
length,  and  can  be  passed  into  the  different  cavities :  the  spray  geaera 
within  tlifin,  l>eiiig  thus  brought,  with  a  certain  amount  of  force,  ioto  <llr 
contact  with  the  iiis<,^Hsed  surfaces.     Tlicy  cau  lie  made  of  all  sbws  a 
of  ditTcrent  curves,  to  be  passed  up  the  nostril,  us  in  the  trealnieDt  J 
catarrh ;  to  be  pluced  in  the  ear,  aud  reach  the  nietnbrane  of  the  tJiDf 
nuui;  to  be  applied  near  the  back  of  the  Uiront,  or  immediately  overti 
entrance  of  the  larynx  (Fig,  62);  thus  furnishing  means  for  locil  tn 
mcnt,  and  replacing  the  s|}onge  priibang. 


•  Wintrich,  ModiBotion  of  B'T^<m'i  Tubet  (Da  Cmta). 

t  Bprgton'f  Tube*  with  Kinglo  India-rubber  Bag. 

J  Maunder'i  Atomiser,  wilh  BvrgMn't  Tubt*  and  Dr.  Andrew  Clark*  i  Hand-li 
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The  pulverizing  current  of  air  is  supplied  >>,v  tiw  mouib.  or  by  a  bellown, 
or  a  tlavidsoii's  syringe,  or  irliat  is  still  Itetter.  by  one  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Clarke's  handbalU,  adapted  to  MauDder's  Atomizer  (Fig.  53). 

The  well-known  instninienl  of  Dr.  RichardBon,  of  London  (Fig.  .">!).  for 
the  production  of  Iwal  anaesthesia,  aols  upon  the  same  principle,  and  is 
an  exeellent  atomizer.  It  will,  by  a  siiiiple  arrangement, — the  insertion 
oi'  a  slender  wire  in  the  spiny-lube. — iiivo  either  a  tine  or  coarse  uiist.* 

Flo,  H  t 


In  these  instrumenth.  air  being  tlie  fur 
manuaUaborontbcpartofthephy- 
sii'iiui,  attendant,  or  patient,  is  re- 
i)uired,  and  their  use  is  apt  to  be- 
come I  rkuoroe.  ThtBlneonvenieni'e 
in  ftbvlated  hy  the  ingenions  oppa- 
ralUH  of  Sicgle,  called  the  Stenni 
Atomizer  (Fig.  S.t),  in  which 
Htcflin  replaces  Atmospheric  air. 
Adopting  the  arrangement  of  lln- 
tubeii  of  Bergaon,  he  inlilfil  n 
»nmll  twiler  made  of  metal  '>r  •<[' 
eIass,  in  which  steam  i»  gcncrutcd 
by  the  heat  nf  a  spirit-lamp.  Thi' 
steam  phiys  the  pan  of  the  coui- 
presseil  air,  nnil,  encapiiig,  pn>- 
Jecta  as  n  flue  spray  (lie  liiiuid 
placed  ill  the  cup.  The  degree  of 
pre««irc  i»  indicated  by  n  thermo- 
baromclcr,  marked  1  and  3.  Il  is 
safe  to  let  the  mercury  r.'niLir  !"■- 
tvfcen  I  audi;  abcivc  lln-  ih.r, 
il  Home  d.inger.  Ity  U-n.rlnL;  tli, 
flame  the  steam  ii^  scni.'riil'''i  "iili 
leaa  rapidity  and  force.  A  Mnutll 
lunp  under  the  glase  cup  holding 


•  Sea  A'flc  )'w-*  M'-lifat  Journal,  rol,  lii,  ]>-  15.1 ;  nnd  I.."-h1  Anon-lhc-ln  l..v  nicli- 
ftrdton'v  Molbixl,  by  Uorcilitb  Clymvr,  M.D.,  Ifev  Yurk  MtitiriU  Journal,  Vol,  III, 
]..  -2X9.  ISM, 

t  Rlrhardwin'*  Sprav-PrnducDf  for  Local  AniE«tb*aia. 

i  Sliigli>'t  Hii-nm  Ati''a>lMf  (  Da  Costa}. 
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the  meditated  liquid  heats  ihis.  and  tlie  Bpray  may,  if  neceaaanr.  tM| 
breath od  warm. 

A  number  of  moditicatiODB  of  Siogl^'s  apparBiiis,  aud  wbicb  hat*  ■ 
lerially  simplified  it.  have  been  mado  and  arc  in  tiae.    One  by  Dr.  Johl 
Hart,  of  Boston,  has  been  described  by  him  in  the  Anieriran  JoHmal  ^ 
the  Medical  HHencv»,  October.   18Gfi,  p.  3G1.     Mr.  Oemrig,  a  j 
cutler  of  Philadelphia,  has  coustnicted  a  simple,  i-on\-eni«-nt,  aiid  «ffi«i 
steam  atomiser,  aHer  a  design  given  to  him  by  Dr.  ha  foata  (Pi^.  &^ 
There  is  a  copper  boiler,  and  the  thermo-barometer  is  replaced  by  a  »\ 
Fiu.  .-16  •  Kto.  &T-t  Fio,  ft*.; 


['Ufety-vaWe.     By  nnacrewinji  the   enfcty-vulvi'  the  water  can  be  poured 
PiQ  yi  into  the   li<iilcr:    thi^  fits  into  a  netalUc 

Inbe,  at  tlie  tinttora  of  which  a  spirit'lamii 
is  placed,  and  its  flame  can  be  raised  I 
lowered  at  wit).  The  atomizing-tuties  I 
inserte<l  into  a  cork,  or  a  perforated  pie« 
of  gutta  pcrclia,  which  is  fastened  liy  a  n 
tallic  rinir  with  a  bayonet  catch.  When  i^ 
use  the  boiler  should  he  filled  aliom  tw< 
thirds  with  water.  The  InHtniroent  may  t 
kept  clean  by  letting  it  pulverize  pare  * 
after  il  has  been  used  with  the  medic 
fluid. 

Dther  modifications  of  Rie};le'8  apixira 
are  pictured  in  Figs,  fii  and  CA.     In  T 
63,  the  tbermo-lianimeter  is  gani{rd  to  t' 
atmospheres,  Imt  the  appnmlns  cwi  In:  |i 
in  action  with  a  pressnre  of  one  half  atai 
sphera. 
It  is  often  important  to  protect  tlie  face  ft-om  the  spray,  1 
•hen  liquids  arc  used  which  may  stniii  or  ilamage  the  skin ;  for  Ibis  |i 
)M»ec  a  glass  or  wooden  fiiituel  mav  be  imcd,  cannRCtl^d  by  a  flexible  tali 
with  a  cup  (Fig.  65).     Dr.  William  Ke«<I.  of  IloBton.  combines  h 
pact  form  the  steam  nebulizer  and  face  protoclor.  (Fig.  fil ). 

•  D»  C<i«lii'»Si*iiin  Alomiirr.  wllbduck-billluhn. 
t   BoilFr.  wilh  Uxhtt  KlUc-ht^  and  aprinc  iMtrclv-vtUa. 
I  MeUllic  cylinder,  in  thi>  U{>|ii.t  pirt  (•?  wbkli  lb<-  lioili-r 


d  llii<(l,>iiid>l<dei 
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The  qiiitstioii  may  l>e  asked,  Of  tbe  several  pulverizing  apparatns,  vhich 
IB  the  best^  Ab  a  general  rule,  for  the  diseases  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
tap  of  the  larynx,  to  which  this  method  of  treatment  is  applicable,  and 
particnlarly  where  it  is  wished  to  make  the  topical  application  directly 


Fia.  eS-t 


upon  the  diseased  part,  as  in  some  cases  it  is  desirable  to  do,  and  with 
some  force,  and  when  caustic  solutions  are  used,  tbe  Ber^son-Wintrich 


is 


tubes,  as  modiHed  by  Dr.  .1.  S,  Cohen  ( Fig.  (U  i,  or  Richardson's  Spray- 
Producer,  furnished  with  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke's  handballs,  will  be  found 
good  instruments;  they  can  be  used  without  loss  of  time,  are  handy,  and 
the  physician  can  apply  the  medicated  spray  upon  the  very  spot  he  may 
desire.  In  diseases  uf  the  lungs  and  windpipe,  Sie^^le's  steam  apparatus 
(Krohne  &  Sesemen's  miKlel),  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  best;  and  none 
of  the  modifications  of  it  are  improvements. 

In  this  latter  class  of  ntfectione'.  moreover,  It  is  generally  best  to  use  the 
atomized  fluid  warm.     With  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  spray,  Dr. 


*  Siegle'n  HppiiriltUD,  wilh  WHt 
t  A  modiSi'atiON  orSi^^le'a  a; 
j  Fftce-Kbkid,  uith  tubing  unc 


,.  (Coi 


vhItb  t,  modifled  bj  Krohne 

N). 
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Hart  remarks :  ^^  If  Bergson^s  apparatus  be  used,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
room  be  19^  R.,  and  that  of  the  liquid  also  19^  K.,  the  temperature  of  the 
spray  at  its  point  of  formation  will  be  17^  K.,  and  at  a  distance  of  eight 
inches  16^  R.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is,  the  greater  will 
be' the  temperature  of  the  spray.  Thus,  if  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  be 
60°  R.,  the  temperature  of  the  spray  will  be  40"  R.  at  the  point  of  its  for- 
mation, and  it  will  fall  to  1 7  ^  R.  at  a  distance  of  eigfht  inches.  If  the  liquid 
have  a  temperature  of  5^  R.,  the  temperature  of  the  spra}'  at  its  point  of 
formation  will  be  from  9^  to  10^  R.,  and  at  a  distance  of  eight  inches 
about  14^  R.  With  Siegle^s  Steam  Hydfokonion  (or  any  instrument  upon 
the  same  principle),  the  temperature  of  the  spray  will  be  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  liquid.  The  nearer  to  the  apparatus  the  patient  inhales* 
the  warmer  will  be  the  spray,  and  the  &rther,  the  cooler  it  will  be"  (/oc. 
ct<.,  p.  366). 

The  temperature  and  force  of  the  spray  must  be  regulated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  the  judgment  of  the  physician.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  treatment,  and  particularly  when  there  is  much  irritation  aboot 
the  throat,  and  cough-spells  are  easily  brought  on,  the  spray  should  be 
warm.  The  force  of  the  current  depending  on  the  tension  of  the  steam 
can  be  regulated  by  the  lamp-screw  and  tne  thermo-barometer.  Siegle 
illujstrates  the  several  relations  between  the  strength  of  the  current  and 
its  temperature  in  the  following  table: 

1.  Current  strong.  Temperature  hiffh. 
Thermo-barometer  2^.                           Distance  |ths  of  an  inch. 

(In  croupous  laryngitis.) 

2.  Current  strong.  Temperature  low. 
Thermo-barometer  2^-.                           Distance  6  inches. 

( In  chronic  pharyngitis. ) 

3.  Current  weak.  Temperature  high. 
Thermo-baromet<»r  1*^.                           Distance  ^ths  of  an  inch. 

(TulxTculosift  of  larynx  and  lun^s.) 

4.  Current  weak.  Temperature  low. 
Thermo-barometer  \\  Distance  G  inches. 

(IlicinoptysiH.) 

(Siegle,  translated  by  Nickles,  p.  44l. ' 

A  <rood  many  rules,  to  be  followed  by  patients  duriii<r  the  sitting,  have 
been  given;  most  of  them  are  useless  and  embarrassing.  The  patient 
should  sit  in  a  convenient  position,  and  so  that  the  spray  shall  be  fonne<l 
on  a  level  with  the  mouth,  which  is  to  be  wide  open,  the  head  l>eing 
thrown  slightly  l)ackwards,  and  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  or  held  down  by  a  depressor,  or  protruded  and  held  ]>y  the 
j>atient,  as  in  laryngoscopy.  A  snuUl  glass  speculum,  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  may  be  put  into  the  mouth;  it  serves  to  keep  the  tongue 
out  of  the  way,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  breathing;  but  this  will 
be  rarely  necessary,  and  the  fewer  instruments  used  the  better.  A  towel 
should  be  thrown  around  the  neck,  and  Beigel's  wooclen  screen  with  mouth- 
piece used,  to  hinder  the  mist -jet  from  wetting  or  soiling  the  face  and 
clothes,  particularly  when  the  fluids  are  caustic  or  staining.  A  caution 
should  be  given  to  breathe  naturally  at  first,  and  to  afterwards  learn  to 
quicken  and  deepen  the  respirations,  as  may  W  necessary.  Hurried  an<i 
jerking  breathing  is  the  fault  with  most  at  their  first  sitting;  and  this  not 
only  defeats  the  end,  but  may  bring  on  unpleasant  feelings,  as  giddiness, 
tightness  about  the  chest,  aiul  s<mietimes  lilood-spitting.  Begin  w  ith  aNuit 
one  hundred  inhalations,  making  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds  after  every  ten 
or  fifteen  deep  inspirations,  and  afterwards  increase  the  numlter  as  the 
case  may  require.  Dr.  Beigel  remarks :  '•  Some  patients  after  the  first  in- 
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halation  of  astriugent  fluids,  have  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  their  throat, 
which  disappears  after  a  second  or  third  repetition.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  a  slight  cough,  which,  in  a  sensitive  larynx,  shows  that  the  spray  has 
passed  the  glottis,  and  is  therefore  rather  an  agreeable  sign  than  the  re- 
verse."  If  the  spray  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pharynx  or  top  of  the  lar3mx, 
the  patient  is  instructed  to  breathe  naturally ;  if  it  be  desired  that  it  reach 
the  air-tubes,  he  should  take  deeper  inspirations,  but  not  hurriedly,  irreg- 
ularly, nor  with  sufficient  etfort  to  fatigue  him.  A  neglect  of  these  simple 
rules  is  a  very  common  cause  of  the  failure  of  treatment  by  atomization. 
The  distance  of  the  mouth  from  the  capillary  end  of  the  spray-tube  must 
vary,  according' to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  intention  of  the  oper- 
ator. At  the  beginning  of  the  operation  Ave  or  six  inches  are  sufficient, 
and  may  be  gradually  lessened.  In  many  pharyngeal  disorders  it  is  ad- 
visable to  play  the  stream  with  some  force  directly  upon  the  part,  and 
here  the  tube  must  be  introduced  into  the  mouth ;  and  it  may  be  desirable 
in  affections  of  the  air-tube8  that  a  large  quantity  of  warm  spray  be 
breathed,  and  then  the  mouth  should  be  quite  close  to  the  apparatus. 
Where  there  is  much  irritability  of  the  throat  and  air-passages,  the  heated 
spray  of  water  should  be  breathed  at  first.  The  inhalations  should  be 
taken  always  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  not  directl3'  after  exercise ; 
nor  should  the  patient  go  out  at  once  into  the  air  afterwards.  The  first 
sittings  should  not  be  longer  than  from  three  to  five  minutes,  according 
to  individual  susceptibility :  subsequently,  they  maj'  be  extended  to  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  but  with  frequent  pauses  of  a  few  seconds,  to  avoid 
annoyance,  fatigue,  and  feeble  and  irregular  breathing.  From  half  an 
ounce  to  one  ounce  of  the  medicated  fiuid  should  be  atomized  at  each 
sitting.  A  strong  current  is  often  best  in  affections  of  the  pharynx, 
whilst  in  pulmonary  disorders  it  should  be  of  moderate  force,  otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  condense  about  the  fauces,  and  does  not  enter  the  air-passages. 
Except  in  such  cases  where  its  temporary  employment  only  is  indicated, 
this  method  of  treatment  demands  time,  persistence,  and  regularity.  To 
have  any  measure  of  success  it  should  be  used  daily,  and  sometimes  two 
and  three  times  daily :  patients  therefore  should  be  instructed  how  to  use 
the  apparatus,  and  the  physician  should  be  present  at  the  first  sittings. 

That  the  medicated  spray  not  only  reaches  the  fauces  and  phary^nx, 
but  also  the  surface  of  the  air-tubes,  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated 
by  the  experiments  of  Demarquay,  repeated  by  Poggiale,  and  reported 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine.  Dogs  and  rabbits  were  made  to 
breathe  a  pulverized  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  and  afterwards 
killed ;  on  examination,  the  presence  of  the  salt  throughout  the  larynx, 
trachea,  air-tubes,  and  even  pulmonary  structure,  was  shown.  Experi- 
ments were  also  made  upon  the  human  subject  by  Demarquay  and  Fieber, 
which  proved  confirmatory.  In  a  case  of  pulmonary  consumption  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Lewin,  a  pulverized  solution  of  the  chloride  of  iron  was 
used  to  arrest  haemoptysis :  the  patient  dying,  the  fiuid  and  coagula  of  a 
cavity  of  the  right  lung  were  analyzed,  and  found  to  contain  iron.  A 
patient  of  Dr.  Zedekauer,  of  St.  Petersburg,  suffering  from  Bright's  dis- 
ease, had  pulmonary  hemorrhage  which  was  arrested  by  an  atomized  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  iron ;  dying  two  days  afterwards,  a  large  quantity  of 
iron  was  detected  in  the  lung-tissue.  In  the  discussion  upon  this  subject 
before  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  (1865),  it  was  conceded  that 
pulverized  fiuids  do  reach  at  least  the  surfaces  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchi.  Dr.  Beigel  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  noticed  by  all  who  use 
atomized  inhalations,  that  every  patient  when  inhaling  describes  a  sen- 
sation of  penetration  into  the  trachea  and  lungs. 

The  diseases  which  have  been  treated  more  or  less  successfully,  by  in- 
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halation  of  atomized  medicated  fluids,  are  chiefly  those  of  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi.  In  many  affections  of  the  pharynx,  par- 
ticularly those  of  chronic  form,  and  those  arising  from  constitutional 
syphilis,  the  results  are,  sometimes,  prompt  and  happy.  It  is  advisable 
often  in  these  cases  to  use  a  coarse  spray,  or  sort  of  douche.  In  acute 
pharyngeal  disorders  it  has  been  less  employed,  but  fh)m  the  writer's 
experience  of  its  effects  it  is  worthy  of  a  more  extended  triaL  Dr.  Da 
Costa  states  that  even  in  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  he  has  used  pulver- 
ized fluids  with  success ;  and  he  mentions  a  case,  where  a  cure  by  other 
topical  means  was  impossible,  from  the  violent  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  little  patient,  and  which  was  effected  by  this  method.  Catarrhal. 
tubercular,  and  syphilitic  laryngitis,  seem  often  greatly  benefited,  as  well 
as  some  foi*ms  of  aphonia.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  has  been  relieved 
(Trousseau,  Da  Costa).  Croup,  diphtheria,  and  whooping-cough  are 
alleged  to  have  been  successfully  treated.  Simple  bronchial  catarrh  often 
improves  rapidly  after  the  inhalation  of  atomized  fluids.  Affections 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  accompanied  with  profuse  secretion, 
have  been  greatly  bettered.  Haemoptysis  would  seem  to  be  quickly  ar> 
rested  by  it ;  asthma  and  emphysema  improve ;  and  much  expectation 
of  good  results  from  its  use  in  pulmonary  consumption,  so  far  as  the  re- 
lief of  some  symptoms  are  concerned,  is  entertained  by  many. 

The  writer  for  some  time  past  has  employed  this  method  of  treatment 
in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  respiratory  organs ;  he  has  also  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  it  largely  used  in  the  practice  of  some  of  his  medi(^ 
friends;  and  he  has  carefull}'  examined  the  published  testimony  in  its 
behalf.  Of  its  absolute  and  relative  therai)eutic  value,  he  Is  prepared  to 
speak  more  positively,  from  larger  experience,  than  when  this  article  was 
first  published — eighteen  months  ago.  That  it  is  often  a  valuable  means  of 
treatment  of  many  of  the  diseases  named,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  how 
far  it  may  wholly  replace  other  and  established  methods  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. The  chief  drawbacks  are  uncertaintv,  tediousness,  and  incom- 
pletcnesd  of  results  in  many  cases.  The  effect  of  atomized  inhalations 
are  often  surprisingly  and  promptly  happy,  so  far  as  the  immediate  relief 
of  symptoms,  but  no  ultimate  curative  results  may  follow,  and  those  who 
rely  exclusively  upon  them  as  a  mode  of  treatment  will  be  but  too  fre- 
quently disappointed,  and  find  that  much  valuable  time  has  been  wasted. 
Dr.  Heigel,  whose  work  on  the  subject  is  an  excellent  one,  and  whose  ex- 
perience with  this  mode  of  medication  has  been  large,  rates  its  worth 
fairly,  when  he  says :  ''  He  who  expects  wonders  from  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment will  soon  be  disappointed ;  and  he  who  recommends  it  as  an  in- 
fallible one  will  prove  a  false  prophet.'*  And  yet  it  may  be  truly  said, 
with  the  late  Dr.  Trousseau,  Sales-Giron  has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
the  world  at  large  b}'  his  invention  of  the  treatment  of  disorders  of  the 
respiratory  organs  by  means  of  atomized  inhalations. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  substances  used,  their  doses,  and 
the  disorders  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Water, — Chid  in  ha-moptyuis,  and  pharyogoal  disordere  ;  hot  in  bronchitU,  larya- 
gitis,  diphtheria,  croup,  asthma,  aphonia. 

Lime-water  (1  part  toJiOor  60 of  water).    In  diphtheria,  croup;  (to  be  used  tepid.) 

Common  Salt  (3  to  20  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water).  In  acute  and  chronic  lung 
and  throat  disorders  generally,  and  often  very  relieving  in  phthiijid. 

Nitrate  of  Aluminum  (2  to  6  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water).  Dr.  Beigel  >peak§ 
well  of  it  in  nervous  attections  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

Tannin  (1  to  20  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water).     Diphtheria:  gangrene  of  the 
ng;  croup;  oedema  of  the  glottis ;  biemoptysis;  paralysis  of  vocal  muscles;  chronic 
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disorders  of  fauces,  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea.  Begin  with  small  doses  and  stop 
if  dryness  and  constriction  are  complained  of;  if  not,  alarming  symptoms  of  pul- 
monary congestion  may  happen. 

Alum  ^5  to  80  grains).  The  coarse  spray  of  a  strong  solution  applied  directly  to 
the  parts  in  pharyngitis,  elongated  uvula,  and  tonsillitis,  is  relieving ;  weaker  solu- 
tions in  haemoptysis, diphtheria,  laryngeal  excrescences;  and  in  combination  with  tar 
water  in  consumption. 

Solution  or  thb  Chloridb  of  Iron  (5  to  30  drops).  In  haemoptysis ;  diphtheria ; 
chronic  bronchitis  with  excessive  secretion  ;  whooping  cough ;  hysterical  aphonia 
(weak  solution). 

Nitrate  or  Silver  (J  to  10  grains).  Diphtheria;  chronic  pharyngeal  and 
laryngeal  disorders. 

Fluid  Extract  oy  Conium  (8  to  10  drops).  Irritative  coughs ;  asthma;  laryngeal 
hyperiBsthesia.     May  be  generally  substituted  for  laudanum. 

Fowler's  Solution  (5  to  10  minims).     In  asthma ;  phthisis. 

Bromide  of  Potassium  (1  to  10  grains).  In  cough  from  irritation  about  the 
pharynx  and  larynx. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  (2  gr.  to  J  drachm).  In  beginning  bronchitis ;  in  all  acute 
and  chronic  affections  of  the  uiront  and  lungs ;  capillary  bronchitis;  phthisis,  in  com- 
bination with  common  salt. 

Tar  Water  (1  to  2  fluid  drachms).  In  consumption,  and  chronic  bronchial  affec- 
tions, with  purulent  or  fetid  expectoration. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  (J  gr.  to  2  grains).  Syphilitic  affections  of  pharynx  and 
larynx. 

Glycerine  (diluted  about  one  half  with  water).  In  whoopins cough  ;  bronchitis; 
in  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  with  hoarseness  and  aphonia ;  in  dry  cough 
of  phthisis ;  in  lung  disorders  accompanied  with  fetid  breath  or  expectoration. 

Sulphurous  Acid  (}  drachm  to  1  ounce  of  water).  Syphilitic  affections  of  the 
throat;  chronic  catarrh,  with  much  secretion. 

For  more  extended  tables  the  reader  may  consult  Da  Costa  On  the  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Eespiratory  Passages  by  the  use  of  Atomized  Fluids,  1867.  Beieel 
On  Inhalation  as  a  means  of  Local  Treatment  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration  oy 
Atomized  Fluids,  1866.  Emil  Siegle's  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs  by  Inhalation?,  translated  by  Dr.  Nickles  of  Cincinnati,  1868.  Inhalation : 
its  Therapeutics  and  Practice,  by  Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen;  (an  excellent  abstract.)] 

LARYNGITIS. 

Latin  £q..  Laryngitis;  French   £q.,  Laryngxte ;  German  Bq.,  Entzundung  des 

Kehlkopfs;  Italian  Eq.,  Laringitide. 

Definition. — Inflamirmtion  of  the  larynx. 

Pathology. — It  is  from  the  situation  of  the  lesion  that  aftections 
of  the  larynx  derive  their  importance,  their  gravity,  and  their  great 
danger.  Acute  laryngitis  is  not  only  dangerous  to  life,  but  there 
are  tew  diseases  which  can  kill  quicker.  Death  approaches  bv  suffo- 
cation. The  width  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  in  the  chink  of 
the  glottis  may  be  all  the  passage  left  to  breathe  by  ;  and  the  oedema 
which  attends  the  disease  may  so  completely  close  the  chink,  that 
death  may  ensue  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

It  is  the  oedema  which  attends  the  inflammation  which  makes 
laryngitis  so  dangerous  a  lesion.  The  disease  may  supervene  with 
rigors  like  a  common  cold ;  but  very  soon  a  sense  of  constriction 
and  strangulation  occurs  about  the  throat ;  and  the  voice  becomes 
afl:ected,  or  completely  disappears.  The  most  striking  phenomena 
are  expressed  by  modifications  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  part. 
Vocalization,  cough,  and  respiration  are  all  more  or  less  modified. 
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While  the  patient  hreathes  he  makes  a  noise  in  his  throat,  both 
daring  expiration  and  inspiration.  The  noise  is  like  the  sound  of 
a  whisper,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  Insjnra- 
tion  is  labored  and  tedious,  and  starts  sharp  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  previous  expiration ;  and  both  are  accompanied  by  a  rasping, 
hissing  sound.  Voice  is  gone,  which  shows  that  the  larynx  is  the 
part  aifected,  because  there,  and  there  only,  voice  is  formed.  The 
cough  of  disease  of  the  larynx  is  also  peculiar.  It  is  brassy  in  its 
tone,  terminates  in  a  hissing  noise,  and  begins  similarly  by  a  hiss- 
ing inspiration  in  a  muffled  manner,  because  the  lips  of  the  glottis 
being  thickened,  irregular,  and  rough,  cannot  be  sufficiently  closed 
to  begin  a  sharp  sound  (Hyde  Salter).  Laryngitis  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  results  of  a  catarrh,  and  if  once  it  occurs  is  liable  to  oc- 
cur again. 

Treatment. — If  there  be  time,  commence  by  the  inhalation  of  the 
steam  of  boiling  water,  and  continue  to  breathe  hot  moist  air,  as 
much  by  the  nostrils  as  possible.  Leeches  may  also  be  applied  to 
the  throat,  followed  by  hot  fomentations.  If  benefit  do  not  follow 
these  remedial  measures,  tracheotomy  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 
The  air  of  respiration  ought  then  to  be  warm,  moist,  and  plenty  of 
it,  through  a  large-sized  canula,  the  orifice  of  which  must  be  kept 
free  of  secretion. 

LOSS  OF  VOICE— Syx.,  APHONIA. 

Definition. —  When  the  larynx  is  so  affected  that  the  voice  is  wholly  or 
partially  lost^  the  patient  is  unable  to  speak  except  in  a  whisper. 

Pathology. — Whatever  afibcts  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  as  any 
overstraining  of  the  voice  in  singing  or  speaking,  cold,  or  sudden 
changes  of  tlie  weather,  is  apt  to  produce  a  more  or  less  temporary 
losH  of  voice.  Kheumatic  altection  of  those  parts  is  also  a  cause, 
as  likewise  all  that  impairs  the  nervous  energy  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles.  Thus  the  voice  is  often  lost  after  a  paroxysm  of  hysteria, 
or  a  severe  mental  affection.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  at  the 
jjeriod  of  menstruation,  two  or  more  of  the  upper  notes  of  the 
voice  are  apt  to  be  lost  for  the  time.  Cases  of  dilated  aorta,  or  of 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  about  its  arch,  are  apt  to  be  associated  with 
temporary  aphonia. 

Complete  aphonia  is  common  to  all  ages,  but  is  most  common 
in  early  adult  age,  and  more  particularly  in  the  female.  In  ad- 
vanced age  the  change  of  the  voice,  and  the  general  impairment 
of  its  tone  and  volume,  are  well  known.  Many  singers  who  have 
compassed  two  octaves  in  their  prime  hardly,  j^rhaps,  preserve 
four  feeble  notes  in  old  age.  This,  perhaps,  among  other  changes, 
may  be  owing  to  ossification  of  the  cartilages. 

Tumors  and  warty-like  growths  have  been  recognized  by  the 
laryngoscope  (see  p.  812,  ante^  Fig.  37) ;  but  an  entire  loss  of  the 
voice  often  takes  place  without  any  congestion,  inflammation,  or 
other  structural  lesion  of  the  tissues  of  the  larynx  and  glottis. 
When  aphonia  is  secondary  or  symptomatic,  tubercular  or  other 
structural  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  often  found. 

Symptoms — In  primary  aphonia  there  is  no  tenderness  or  sore- 
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ness  of  the  larynx,  no  pain  on  pressure,  and  no  expectoration,  and 
the  generdl  health  of  the  patient  is  good.  It  often  comes  on  sud- 
denly, and  only  in  a  few  instances  is  the  attack  gradual.  It  often 
also  disappears  in  a  few  hours,  but  in  other  cases  it  continues  for 
some  weeKS,  and  even  months. 

Diagnosis — Aphonia  is  so  marked  a  symptom,  that  though  some 
doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  cause,  none  can  exist  as  to  the  disease. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  aphonia  in  phthisis,  or  other  malignant 
diseases,  by  the  general  good  health  of  the  patient ;  and  the  laryn- 
goscope ought  to  be  usea  to  see  the  condition  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Prognosis — Primarv  aphonia  is  seldom  of  any  moment.  When 
it  results  from  phthisis,  it  is  one  of  those  symptoms  which  mark 
the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  a  speedy  fatal  termination. 

Treatment — Aphonia  is  often  very  aifficult  to  cure.  Sometimes 
attention  to  the  general  health  will  remove  it.  In  other  cases  it 
yields  to  some  local  application,  as  blisters,  mustard  poultices,  or 
the  camphor  liniment,  or  other  similar  stimulating  applications. 
Tonic  regimen,  the  fundamental  basis  of  which  may  oe  summed  up 
in  the  three  words,  "  air  exercise,  and  diet,"  of  the  most  sanitary 
kind,  is  generally  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  cure.  The  shower- 
bath  has  often  l)een  of  service  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  disease  can  be  easily  feigned. 

[NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

(Dr.  Clymer.) 

The  Laryngeal  neuroses  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  (A.)  Diseases 
of  the  Motor  System,  and  (B.)  Diseases  of  the  Sensory  System. 

(A.)  Diseases  of  the  Motor  System. 

These  may  be  subdivided  into  (a.)  Paral^'sis  of  the  Yocal  Cords,  and 
(6.)  Spasm  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 

(a.)  Paralysis  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 

1.  Bilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Adductors  of  the  Vooal  Cords  (Crico-ary- 
trnnoidsti  laterales^  and  arytsenoideus  proprius). — A  condition  in  which, 
from  non-approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  on  attempted  phonation,  there 
is  loss  of  voice.  The  characteristic  symptom  is  aphonia.  Though  volun- 
tary muscular  power  is  lost,  the  reflex  function  is  not  generally  affected ; 
the  cough  and  the  sneeze  are  usually  accompanied  with  a  distinctly  laryn- 
geal sound ;  the  laugh  being  a  feeble  expiratory  sound,  is  not  always 
phonetic.  On  examination  with  the  laryngoscope,  an  attempt  to  say  a, 
e,  or  o,  does  not  approximate  the  vocal  cords ;  they  may  approach  one 
another  slightly,  or  they  may  be  immovable,  leaving  a  large  triangular  space 
between  them.  Though  both  vocal  cords  are  paralyzed  one  may^e  more 
affected  than  the  other.  The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  nearly  always 
pale,  though  occasionally  congested. 

This  disorder  may  be  confounded  with  loss  of  voice  from  feeble  respi- 
ratory action — expiration  not  being  powerful  enough  to  set  the  cords  in 
proper  vibration.  The  approximative  action  of  the  cords  may  be  me- 
chanically interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  outgrowths,  or  cicatrices, 
or  disease  of  the  crico-arytenoid  Joints,  conditions  detected  by  the  lar^'n- 
gOBCope. 
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Pathog^eny  and  Causes. — ^As  a  rule  there  is  no  appreciable  stmctonl 
impairment,  either  in  the  larynx,  nerves,  or  nerve-centres.  Serve-force 
seems  to  be  feebly  produced,  or  wrongly  directed.  Most  commonly  the 
disorder  follows  catarrhal  congestion ;  hoareeness  and  cough  disappear, 
*  and  the  voice  is  gone.  It  is  met  with  in  the  feeble  and  anflemic ;  women 
are  more  subject  to  it  than  men,  and  young  women  more  so  than  old. 
Frequent  in  the  second  and  third  stages  of  consumption,  it  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  aphonia  due  to  organic  changes  in  that  affection. 
Emotional  influences,  especially  sudden  fright,  frequently  give  rise  to  this 
disorder.  It  occurs  in  hysteria.  A  case  is  recorded  where  it  was  pro- 
duced by  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerves  (Baumler)  ;  and  Dr.  Macken- 
zie saw  an  instance  where  it  was  caused  by  a  cancerous  tuAor  of  the 
brain.  Sometimes  it  seems  caused  by  malarial  toxaemia,  and  is  then  in- 
termitting (^Gerhardt). 

Prognosis  is  favorable,  for  though  often  obstinate  it  commonly  yields 
to  treatment,  even  when  of  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  years'  duration; 
atrophy  of  these  muscles  rarely  happening  even  when  the  disorder  is  of 
.  long  standing.  Sudden  restoration  of  the  voice  may  take  place  spon- 
taneously, particularly  under  the  influence  of  emotion. 

Treatment. — Stimulant  inhalations  may  be  used,  as  the  vapor  of  am- 
monia, or  of  creasote  (Mackenzie),  or  chlorine  gas  (Pancoast).  (See 
section  on  Atomized  Fluids.)  Solutions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  (5J  to  f^j 
of  water),  or  of  the  chloride  of  iron  (t^ij  to  fjj  of  water),  or  a  saturated 
solution  of  tannin  in  glycerine,  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  larynx.  The  one  remedy  which,  according  to  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
is  almost  invariably  successful,  is  the  direct  application  of  electricity  to 
the  vocal  cords.  One  pole  is  introduced  into  the  glottis  (the  other  being 
placed  externally  on  the  neck  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages), 
and  kept  there  for  three  or  four  seconds,  and  a  succession  of  short  shocks 
passed ;  at  each  sitting  this  is  repeated  three  or  four  times.  In  two  hun- 
dred cases  this  treatment  failed  in  four  (Mackenzie).  Mackenzie's  lan'n- 
geal  electrode  is  the  most  convenient  instrument  to  use. 

2.  Unilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Adductors  of  a  Vocal  Cord In  these 

cases  there  is  loss  of  voice  or  hoarseness,  from  one  of  the  vocal  cords  not 
beintj:  adducted  to  the  median  line.  The  condition  is  at  once  seen  with 
the  laryngoscope.  On  attempted  phonation,  the  affected  vocal  cord  re- 
mains at  the  side  of  the  larynx,  whilst  the  healthy  one  is  adducted  well 
to  the  median  line.  The  mucous  membrane  over  the  atfected  cord  is 
often  congested.  There  is  aphonia,  or  dysi)honia,  and  usually  no  consti- 
tutional symptoms.  If  due  to  disease  of  a  nerve-centre  there  is  usually 
paralysis  of  the  tongue  or  palate,  or  hemiplegia.  When  the  paralysis  of 
the  vocal  cord  is  complete,  or  even  much  marked,  coughing,  sneezing, 
and  laughing  are  always  altered  in  character,  and  often  without  sound. 
A  modification  of  the  natural  sneeze,  or  cough,  is  often  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms.  This  disorder  is  frequently  associated  with  slight  dysphagia, 
from  iinperft*ct  action  of  the  epiglottis,  or,  more  probably,  from  paresis 
of  the  superior  and  middle  constrictors. 

Swelling  of  the  ventricular  band  (false  vocal  cord),  which,  when  ex- 
cessive, hides  more  or  less  the  true  vocal  cord  on  the  same  side,  and 
whilst  the  other  is  seen  well  adducted  towards  the  median  line,  may  lead 
to  an  error  of  diagnosis;  but  a  careful  examination  should  show  the  true 
nature  of  the  case.  Ossification,  or  other  changes,  in  one  of  the  crico- 
arytenoid joints  may  hinder  the  action  of  the  muscles;  but  this  condition 
can  be  usually  detected. 

Pathogeny  and  Causes. — In  a  case  of  seven  years-  standing,  examined 
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after  death,  there  was  considerable  atrophy  of  the  crico-aryteenoideus 
lateralis  muscle  of  the  affected  side  (Mackenzie).  The  disease  is  prob- 
ably due  to  simple  or  dyscrasic  deposit  into  the  muscle-tissue.  When 
accompanied  with  paresis  of  the  same  side  of  the  tongue  or  palate,  it  in- 
dicates lesion  of  the  nerve-centre  about  the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory. It  is  met  with,  in  toxcemia  from  lead,  arsenic,  diphtheria,  &c.,  after 
small-pox,  in  constitutional  syphilis,  and  may  be  caused  by  cold,  or  mus- 
cular strain.  Sometimes  it  results  from  pressure  of  an  aneurism  or  other 
tumor  on  one  of  the  recurrent  nerves ;  the  left  nerve  is  affected  through 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  right  through  the  subclavian  or  carotid 
of  the  same  side.  When  it  happens  in  phthisis,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
it  has  becfti  thought  by  some  to  be  due  to  pressure  on  the  right  recur- 
rent nerve  (Mandl,  Cole)  ;  in  two  cases  observed  by  Mackenzie  the  lung 
and  vocal  cord  were  affected  on  opposite  sides. 

Prognosis. — This  condition  is  not  relievable  when  it  depends  on  cere- 
bral disease,  or  thoracic  tumors,  or  phthisis,  or  tissue- change  in  the  mus- 
cles, or4s  of  many  years'  duration.  If  due  to  chronic  toxaemia,  or  cold, 
it  is  curable. 

Treatment — Direct  electrization  of  the  muscles  at  fault. 

3  Bilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Abductors  of  the  Vocal  Cords  (  Crico^ryta- 
noidsti  postid). — The  vocal  cords  not  being  drawn  aside,  or  abducted, 
from  the  median  line  in  inspiration,  there  is  dyspnoea  and  stridulous 
breathing;  the  voice  is  generally  only  slightly  affected,  being  a  little 
thick,  or  hoarse.  The  laryngoscope  shows  that  the  vocal  cords  on  inspi- 
ration, instead  of  being  abducted  from  the  median  line,  remain  nearly 
approximate,  the  opening  of  the  glottis  being  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  paralysis,  and  varying  from  one  line  to  two  lines  or  more.  In  forced 
inspiration  the  opening  generally  becomes  smaller,  and  in  forced  expira- 
tion larger.  The  vocal  cords  are  often  slightly  congested.  When  the 
patient  is  quiet,  respiration  may  be  but  little  affected,  but  any  exertion 
brings  on  breathlessness.  During  sleep  the  breathing  is  stridulous ;  aud 
there  is  croupy  cough.  In  children  the  symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  of 
laryngismus. 

Spasms  of  the  adductors  produce  symptoms  closel}^  resembling  those 
of  paralysis  of  the  abductors.  In  cases  of  spasm,  the  vocal  cords  are 
constantly  varying  in  the  degree  of  adduction,  while  in  paralysis,  the 
cords  are  immovable.       *  '  ^  - 

Pathogeny  and  Causes. — This  disorder  consists  in  a  loss  of  power  of 
the  crico-aryteenoidsei  postici,  the  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords,  caused  by 
the  interception  or  non-production  of  the  nerve  current,  wliich  should  be 
supplied  to  these  muscles  through  the  pncumogastric  and  its  branches. 
In  one  case  examined  after  death,  the  muscles  were  greatly  atrophied. 
Though  most  frequently  connected  with  cerebral  disease,  conditions  affect- 
ing both  pncumogastric,  or  both  recurrent,  nerves  may  produce  it.  It  has 
been  met,  where  there  have  been  scrofulous  deposits  in  the  bronchial  or 
cervical  glands,  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  in  cancer  of  the  CBsophagus,  &c. 

Prognosis — Is  very  serious,  and  there  is  constant  risk  of  immediate 
suffocation,  from  congestion  or  oedema  of  the  glottis. 

Treatment — The  only  relief  is  from  tracheotomy,  which  should  be 
done  at  once. 

4.  Unilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Abductor  of  a  Vocal  Cord.— Owing  to  the 
non-abduction  of  one  of  the  vocal  cords  in  inspiration  there  is  dyspnoea, 
stridulous  breathing  on  exertion,  and  slight  alteration  of  the  voice. 
On  laryngoscopic  examination,  when  the  patient  inspires  the  affected 
cord  is  not  drawn  aside  from  the  median  line ;  it  is  generally  congested. 
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The  voice  is  shrill.  The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  with  the  condi- 
tions giving  rise  to  the  paralysis. 

Pathogeny  and  Caiues This  variety  has  the  same  origin  as  the  bilat- 
eral, only  peripheral  influences,  as  pressure  on  one  pneumogastric  or  one 
recurrent,  are  more  frequent.     The  diseased  muscle  is  much  wasted. 

PrognoBifl — Is  unfavorable,  as  the  condition  is  indicative  of  serious 
organic  disease. 

Treatment. — When  the  symptoms  are  threatening  tracheotomy  shonld 
be  performed. 

Paralysis  of  the  Tensors  of  the  Vooal  Cords  (Crico4hyroidei). — ^This 
condition  may  be  bi-  or  uni-lateral,  and  is  one  in  which,  owing  to  the 
vocal  cords  not  being  properly  stretched,  the  voice  loses  power  and 
clearness,  especially  in  the  high  notes,  and  it  may  be  suppressed.  Fa- 
tigue after  or  during  speaking  is  commonly  felt ;  sometimes  the  talking 
voice  is  not  affected,  whilst  the  singing,  or  preaching,  voice  is  fanlty. 
There  are  three  things  to  note  in  a  laryngoscopic  exploration.  (1.)  The 
surface  of  the  vocal  cords  is  not  perfectly  horizontal ;  in  quiet  re^iration 
there  is  a  slight  deprei|sion  or  elevation  neiir  the  centre,  according  as  the 
breath  is  inspired  or  expired.  This  is  best  shown  by  making  the  patient 
whisper  the  letter  e.  (2.)  When  the  disease  is  marked,  the  edges  of  the 
vocal  cord  can  sometimes  be  seen  to  be  waved  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
taking  the  anterior  insertion  of  the  vocal  cord  as  one  point,  and  its  jxw- 
tenor  extremities  as  the  other,  the  edge  of  the  vocal  cord  does  not  pass 
in  a  direct  line  between  them,  but  is  more  or  less  sinuous.  (3.)  The  pro- 
cessus vocalis  can  never  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  the  lar}iigoscope,  when 
the  tensors  are  paralyzed.  This  though  a  confirmative  symptom  is  not 
diagnostic,  as  the  extent  to  which  it  is  apparent  depends  on  its  natural 
development,  and  on  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  ab- 
ductive  action  of  the  cord  is  sometimes  at  fault.  The  muooua  mem- 
brane is  of  a  dirty  gra}'  color,  though  not  generally  congested. 

Pathogeny  and  Causes. — This  disorder  is  functional,  depending  on  a 
strain  or  a  weakness  of  the  crico-thyroid  and  posterior  crico-arytenoid 
muscles,  for  though  the  former  are  the  chief  tensors,  the  latter  are  auxili- 
ary and  necessar}'  to  complete  action.  The  most  common  cause  is  too 
long  or  too  violent  use  of  the  voice.  Its  subjects  are  clergj-men,  auction- 
eers, singers,  actors,  orators,  military  men  who  give  words  of  command. 
Younij  girls  learniHg  to  sing  and  choir-boys  haVe  been  its  subjects.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  says  that  he  has  never  known  a  barrister  to  l)e  affected. 

Prognosis,  is  favorable  especially  when  the  complaint  is  unilateral,  it 
usually  quickly  ^Melding  to  proper  treatment  by  blistering  over  the  af- 
fected muscle,  and  the  application  of  the  electro-magnetic  or  galvanic 
current  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilages,  as  well  as  to  the 
crico-thvroid  muscles. 

Paralysis  of  the  Lazors  of  the  Vocal  Cords  (  Thyro^rytsennidfei). — In 
this  variety  of  laryngeal  paralysis  the  voice  is  unnaturally  high,  shrill  or 
grating,  or  there  is  ditliculty  or  fotigue  in  using  the  lower  notes,  from  im- 
perfect relaxation  of  the  vocal  cords.  It  may  be  uni-  or  bi-latcral.  With 
the  laryngoscope  the  vocal  cords  may  sometimes  be  seen  unusually  elong- 
ated. A  very  minute  elliptical  opening  between  the  vocal  cords,  corre- 
sponding to  their  middle  third,  is  more  frequently  to  be  noticed  in  phona^ 
tion ;  an<l  the  tense  condition  of  the  cords  often  throws  a  shadow  towards 
the  ventricular  orifice,  which  makes  this  opening  seem  larger  than  in  the 
natural  state.  This  elliptical  aperture  is  only  to  be  seen  when  Ijoth  en^ls 
are  alfected :  when  the  laxor  of  one  end  is  involved,  only  one-half  the 
ellipse  is  visible,  and  the  ar^'tenoid  cartilage  on  the  same  side  ap|>ears 
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rather  in  advance  of  its  fellow.  There  is  generally  slight  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cord. 

*  It  is  important  to  note  whether  the  elliptical  opening  varies  much  in 
form.  If  evident  one  moment  and  at  the  next  not  to  be  seen,  it  is  due 
to  spasm  of  the  tensors,  and  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  disorders. 
When  due  to  paralysis  of  the  laxors,  the  shape  in  phonation  varies  very 
slightly  or  not  at  all. 

Pathogeny  and  Causes This  complaint  is  probably  more  muscular 

than  nervous,  and  due  to  some  change  in  the  ultimate  sarcous  elements. 
It  is  caused  more  often  from  over-fatigued  than  from  strained  muscles.  It 
is  sometimes  a  congenital  condition,  in  which  the  relative  power  of  the 
tensors  is  too  great. 

Prognosis. — When  congenital  incurable ;  always  obstinate. 

Treatment. — ^Absolute  rest  of  the  organ — silence, — which  alone  is  ade- 
quate to  the  cure  in  slight  cases ;  in  severer  ones  local  electrization,  con- 
tinued for  over  a  longer  period  than  is  necessary  in  paralysis  of  the 
tensors. 

• 

(6.)  Spasm  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 

This  condition  is  characterized  by  sudden,  and  temporary  approxima- 
tion of  the  cords ;  when  complete,  there  is  arrest  of  respiration  .with 
apnoea ;  when  incomplete,  stridulous  inspiration  and  breathlessness.  It  is 
knowtk  as  laryngismus  stridulus^  spasmodic  croup^  &c. 

Pathogeny  and  Causes It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  months  and  two  years,  and  more  often  in  males 
than  in  females,  and  then  is  due  either  to  (I),  centric  ner\'ous  disorder, 
probably  congestion  or  molecular  tissue-change  about  the  origin  of  the 
pneumogastric  or  spinal  accessory  nerves,  which  is  often  dependent  on 
some  dyscrasic  state;  it  is  met  with  in  chronic  hydrocephalus  (West); 
or  (2),  to  peripheral  causes,  which  may  be  (a),  direct^  as  pressure  on  the 
recurrent  or  pneumogastric  nerves  by  tuberculous,  cervical,  or  bronchial 
glands,  or  (6),  reflex^  as  the  irritation  of  teething,  indigestible  food,  worms 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  cold  currents  of  air  on  the  skin.  Attacks  come 
on,  also,  in  the  infant  when  suc^ng,  caused  by  the  passage  of  liquid  into 
the  glottis. 

In  adults  the  causes  are  obscure ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  cerebral  irri- 
tation, and  it  happens  either  as  an  hysterical  phenomenon,  or  follows 
catarrhal  congestion  of  the  larynx. 

Symptoms. — A  first  attack  happens  in  this  wise.  A  child  put  to  bed, 
apparently  in  good  health,  wakes  up  suddenly  about  midnight  with 
breathlessness,  inspiration  being  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  crowing 
sound,  similar  to  that  heard  in  croup.  After  two  or  three  of  these  strid- 
ulous inspirations,  the  frightened  child  bursts  out  crying,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  is  fast  asleep  again.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  in  many, 
and  the  writer  believes,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  some  feverish  ca- 
tarrhal symptoms,  or  sighing  breathing,  and  slight  hoarseness  generally 
pre-exist ;  this  was  the  ca«e  in  the  greater  part  of  the  cases  collected 
by  Jurine,  and  in  nearly  all  of  those  analyzed  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez. 
The  next  day  the  child  is  seemingly  well,  or  at  least  free  from  any  croupy 
symptoms,  but  most  often  is  attacked  again  about  the  same  hour,  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  night,  and  the  second  attack  being  more  severe  than  the  first, 
both  in  character  and  duration.  In  a  severe  fit  there  is  sudden  great  em- 
barrassment of  breathing,  each  indraught  of  air  being  prolonged,  with 
harsh  stridor ;  then  all  sound  ceases,  the  glottis  is  completely  closed,  and 
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the  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  suspended;  the  flushed  foce  be- 
comes pale,  and  then  livid ;  the  eyeballs  roll,  the  veins  of  the  neck  are 
turgid,  the  hands  are  flexed  on  the  wrist,  and  the  fingers  are  closed  on 
the  thumb,  which  is  bent  in  the  palm ;  the  foot  is  flexed,  and  rotated 
slightly  outwards,  and  the  great  toe  is  forcibly  abducted.  The  infant 
will  then  throw  its  head  back,  struggle  for  breath,  recovering  it  with  a 
noisy  inspiration ;  or  there  may  be  partial  relaxation,  and  then  a  return  of 
the  seizures,  in  one  of  which  death  may  happen. 

In  adults,  the  breathlessness  is  very  groat,  with  distended  noetrila, 
fixed  and  protruded  eyeballs,  livid  face,  £c.;  but  there  is  no  muscular 
spasm  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  remission  is  less  complete  than  in 
children,  catarrhous  symptoms  remaining. 

The  laryngoscope  shows  the  vocal  cords  during  the  seizure  to  be  spas- 
modically approximated.  They  may  separate  widely,  but  instead  of  re- 
maining apart  for  a  few  seconds,  they  are  instantly  and  spaBmodlcalljr 
brought  towards  the  median  line,  or  even  beyond  it  and  against  one  an- 
other. Often  there  is  great  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  larynx  may 
appear  perfectly  healthy,  or  there  may  be  more  or  less  congestion ;  some- 
times the  vocal  cords  seem  perfectly  healthy,  whilst  the  rest  of  the.mem- 
brane  is  hyperaemic. 

Diagnosis. — The  diacritic  signs  between  spasmodic  and  true  croup  are 
distinctive.  The  absence  of  severe  febrile  symptoms,  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  the  complete  remissions  after  the  first  seizures,  serve  to  make 
the  diagnosis  of  laryngismus  easy,  and  prevent  error.  In  the  adult  we 
have  the  laryngoscopic  signs. 

Prognosis  in  children  varies  with  the  cause :  when  there  is  evidence  of 
cerebral  disorder  it  is  always  serious ;  if  there  is  enlargement  of  the 
thymus  gland,  once  thought  to  be  so  common  in  this  complaint,  it  is  dan- 
gerous. The  intensity  and  length  of  the  seizures  are  to  be  considered, — 
the  longer  the  interv^  the  greater  the  chances  of  recovery.  In  adults  It 
is  not  so  threatening  as  in  children,  and  in  them  tracheotomy,  if  neces- 
sary for  immediate  relief,  is  more  apt  to  be  successful. 

Treatment. — The  first  object  during  the  fit  is  to  produce  violent  inspi- 
ratory action :  this  may  be  accomplished  by  dashing  cold  water  on  the 
face ;  blowing  forcibly  in  the  ear ;  putting  a  piece  of  ice  for  a  moment  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  spine ;  placing  the  little  sufferer  in  a  half  hot  bath ; 
the  application  of  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  applied  to  the 
front  of  the  throat  has  brought  relief.  In  Germany  they  tickle  the  fauces 
with  a  feather  or  the  finger  until  vomiting  comes  on.  Chloroform  stops 
the  spasm,  but  should  be  used  with  great  care.  No  remedies  by  the 
mouth  can  be  given,  for  the  child  cannot  swallow.  Turpentine,  or  assa- 
foetida,  enemata,  have  been  recommended.  In  the  adult,  inhalations  of 
hot  water,  simple,  or  to  which  conium,  stramonium,  or  chloroform  (iiK  40 
to  half  a  pint  of  fluid)  have  been  added,  are  recommended.  Dr.  Macken- 
zie says  that  two  of  his  patients  got  relief  by  smoking  the  datura  tatula. 

Subsequent  treatment  should*  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  cause, 
if  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  ge^ieral  health. 
Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet.  ^ 

Spasm  of  the  Tensors  of  the  Voeal  Cords — The  vocal  cords  are  spas- 
modically stretched,  giving  rise  to  a  feeble  straining  voice,  so  peculiar  in 
its  tone,  as  to  be  diagnostic.  Some  notes  of  the  voice,  either  natural  or 
slightly  muffled,  are  produced,  and  then  there  is  partiid  interruption,  the 
sound  giving  the  idea  of  arrested  action  of  the  expiratory  musclea.  Mao> 
kenzie  describes  it  as  much  like  the  suppressed  voice  of  a  person  doing 
a  straining  act,  as  defecation,  parturition.    After  speaking  several  words 
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or  even  sentences  in  this  peculiar  tone,  a  few  words  may  be  uttered  in  a 
comparatively  healthy  voice,  and  then  there  is  an  immediate  relapse  into 
the  diagnostic  intonation.  Exertion  may  diminish  the  spasm,  or  it  may 
increase  it. 

The  tense  condition  of  the  vocal  cords  can  generally  be  seen  with  the 
laryngoscope,  and  they  are  usually  congested,  along  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx.  Diagnosis  between  this  affection  and  paralysis 
of  the  laxors  has  been  already  pointed  out.  The  varying  voice  of  the 
spasmodic  larynx  is  distinctively  different  from  the  constantly  high- 
pitched  or  suppressed  voice  of  the  paralytic  disorder. 

Pathogeny. — Probably  due  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia.  There  is  not  simple  dpasm  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle, 
but  spasm  of  the  expiratory  act,  in  which  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
muscles  participate. 

Frognotit. — Unless  recognized  and  treated  early,  it  is  incurable. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  forbidden  to  speak  above  a  whisper, 
even  for  a  second.  Mackenzie's  treatment  is  to  apply  extract  of  bella- 
donna over  the  crico-thyroid  muscles  by  constantly  wearing  a  strip  of 
lint  covered  with  it  on  the  throat.  He  has  seen  good  effects  from  breath- 
ing the  fumes  of  nitrated  paper. 

(B*)  Diseases  of  the  Sensory  System  of  the  Larynx. 

HypersBsthesia — Increased  sensation,  occurring  without  inflammatory 
disease  or  chronic  tissue-change.  Cases  have  been  reported  by  Gerhardt, 
Mackenzie,  and  Handfleld  Jones.    It  may  be  periodic  or  not. 

Inhalation  of  hot  sedative  vapors  and  anaesthetics  do  good  in  non-in- 
termittent cases,  with  internal  use  of  narcotics. 

AnsBsthesia — This  rarely  happens  as  a  distinct  disorder.  Disease  at 
the  origin,  or  in  the  course,  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  or  their  supe- 
rior laryngeal  branches,  may  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx.  Rom- 
berg asserts  that  it  is  impaired  in  cholera. 
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This  is  very  infrequent,  owing  to  the  dense  structure  of  the  vocal  cords, 
and  the  slowness  of  their  nutritive  changes,  and  the  rarity  of  complete 
paralysis.  Even  when  the  loss  of  voluntary  power  is  total,  the  cords 
move  in  respiration  and  various  reflex  respiratory  acts.  Mackenzie  re- 
ports four  cases,  three  of  which  followed  S3'philis,  and  the  fourth  was 
suffering  from  chronic  lead-poisoning.  In  three  the  aphonia  came  on 
suddenly,  showing  paralysis  to  have  been  the  starting-point.  The  voice 
in  this  affection  goes  at  once,  or  is  reduced  to  a  low  whisper,  and  the  suf- 
ferer cannot  cough.  The  laryngoscope  showed  only  a  trace  of  one  of 
the  cords. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  limited,  and,  scattered,  and  the  writer  acknowl- 
edges bis  oblifrations  to  Dr.  Morrell  Mackenzie's  article  on  Hoarseness  lind  Loss  of 
Voice  in  The  London  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv,  1868,  in  which  be  has  collated  what 
has  been  written,  and  add^d  bis  own  experience,  illustrating  it  by  thirty  cases.  See 
also  Tarck's  Klinik  der  Krankheiten  des  Keblkopfes,  1866.  Oerbardt,  Vircbow's 
Archiv.,  vol.  xxi.     Ziemssen,  Electricitiit  in  der  Medicin,  1866.] 
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INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  OP  THE 

(ESOPHAGUS. 

(Esophagitis  is  a  rare  disease,  for  morbid  poisons  seem  to  have 
little  influence  over  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  at- 
mospheric viccissitudes  are  in  like  manner  seldom  followed  by  in- 
flammatory affections  of  this  part.  The  most  frequent  (»uses  (A 
inflammation  of  the  cesophagus  are,  accidentally  drinking  boiling 
water ;  swallowing  corrosive  liquids,  as  the  mineral  acids ;  ana 
wounds,  most  commonly  inflicted  in  the  act  of  committing  suicide. 
Children  a  few  days  old  are  sometimes  affected  with  slight  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  oesophagus. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  is 
characterized  by  a  deep  redness  of  the  part,  generally  terminating 
by  resolution,  but  occasionally  followed  by  separation  of  the  cuticle. 
Lymph  may  be  thrown  out.  In  new-born  children  points  of  lymph 
are  often  found  lying  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus, 
being  apparently  an  extension  of  the  thrush  affecting  the  mouth 
and  pharynx.  Andral  has  seen,  in  a  girl  twelve  years  old,  lymph 
thrown  out  after  the  manner  of  broad  bands,  in  the  pharynx,  oesoph- 
agus, and  stomach.  After  pubertv  this  form  of  inflammation  is 
still  more  rare,  but  there  are  some  few  instances.  Cruveilhier  says 
that  he  found  among  the  preparations  of  Dupuytren  a  very  remarV- 
able  example  of  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  terminating  in  the 
formation  of  a  false  membrane,  which  coated  this  canal  throughout 
its  whole  length.  Dr.  Abercrombie  also  gives  the  case  of  a  gen- 
tleman, aged  twenty-six,  who  caught  cold,  and  died  in  about  three 
weeks.  The  whole  of  the  pharynx  was  covered  by  a  loose  adventi- 
tious membrane,  which  extended  over  the  epiglottis,  and  portions 
of  it  were  found  lying  in  small  irregular  masses  within  the  larynx 
at  the  upi)er  part.  A  similar  membrane  was  traced  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  oesophagus  quite  to  the 
cardiac  orifice. 

Besides  lymph  being  thrown  out,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
oesophagus  may  also  ulcerate,  especially  as  a  result  of  irritant  poi- 
sons. These  ulcers  in  general  form  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
(Bsophagus ;  and  by  continued  extension  they  at  last  penetrate  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  larynx,  so  that  the  patient  often  di(?s  sufl'o- 
cated  from  the  e8ca{)e  of  food  into  the  lungs.  Occasionally  the 
ulceration  takes  place  from  without  inwards.  The  cicatrices  are 
very  apt  to  induce  stricture.  In  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  min- 
eral acids,  the  whole  oesophageal  canal  may  become  constricted  and 
narrowed,  and  the  mucous  membrane  pucKcred  up  and  contracted, 
so  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  canal  generally.  More 
commonly  the  stricture  is  partial,  one  circular  muscular  fibre  per- 
haps having  been  abnormally  contracted,  and  in  this  state  hound 
down  by  adhesive  inflammation,  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the 
canal  at  that  part  to  at  least  one-half.  Dr.  Baillie  mentions  a  case 
in  which,  from  this  cause,  the  diameter  of  the  oesophagus  was  so 
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reduced  as  hardly  to  allow  a  garden  pea  to  pass ;  yet  in  all  other 
respects  the  oesophagus  was  healthy. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  cesophagitis  are  almost  entirely  local, 
and  consist  principally  of  pain,  of  dysphagia,  of  the  expectoration  of 
a  thick  viscid  mucus,  and  perhaps  of  vomiting.  Emaciation  follows 
the  loss  of  nutrition,  and  the  patient  ultimately  dies  from  inanition. 
Stricture  may  be  induced  by  the  ^reless  introduction  of  a  probang. 
^  Diagnosis. — The  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  confounded  are 
similar  states  of  the  stomach ;  and  the  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is 
often  difficult  and  perplexing.  Stricture  may  be  confounded  with 
the  spasmodic  affections  caused  by  an  irritated  state  of  the  lung  or 
trachea. 

Prognosis Simple  oesophagitis  is  probably  often  recovered  from, 

as  is  seen  after  wounds  of  the  throat  partially  dividing  the  cesopha- 
eus;  but  the  chronic  forms  of  inflammation  probably  often  lay  .the 
foundation  of  disease  leading  to  the  ultimate  death  of  the  patient. 
Ulceration  extending  into  the  thoracic  or  pericardial  cavity  ha^  been 
in  all  cases  fatal. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  oesophagitis  is  by  small  local  bleed- 
ings, by  warm  cataplasms  to  the  neck,- and  by  moderately  acting  on 
the  bowels.  In  the  treatment  of  the  more  chronic  forms  some  seda- 
tive is  essential.  The  use  of  the  probang  must  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  practitioner.  There  is  always  some  danger  in  its  use,  of 
rapturing  tne  canal,  or  of  causing  an  ulcer.  When  the  case  is  hope- 
less, from  the  small  quantity  of  aliment  which  reaches  the  stomach, 
life  may  yet  be  prolonged  by  enemata  of  soups,  milk,  igg  wine,  or 
other  nutritious  fluid  matters. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OP  BOWEL  DISEASES. 

Section  L — Relation  op  the  Abdominal  Visceka  to  the  Walls 

OF  THE  Abdomen. 

The  regions  into  which  the  abdomen  is  usually  divided  bj  lines 
are,  like  those  of  the  thorax,  alreadv  described,  quite  arbitr^rv; 
and  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  already  given,  are  referred  to  here,  likewise  the  de- 
scription given  at  p.  534,  as  to  the  fixed  skeleton  points  which  de- 
termine the  direction  of  these  lines,  and  the  regions  mapped  out  by 
them. 

The  vertical  lines  which  have  reference  to  the  abdomen  are  five 
in  number,  and  run  as  follows :  (1.)  From  the  insertion  of  Poupart's 
ligament  in  the  external  tubercle  of  the  pubes  to  the  acromial  ex- 
tremity of  the  clavicle  (right  and  left  side) ;  (2.)  From  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  axilla  (the  inferior  edge  of  latissimv,s  dorsi)  to  that 
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point  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  which  it  falls  vertically,  Fig.  6 
(right  and  left  side) ;  (3.)  Along  the  spinous  processes  of  the  verte- 
hrsB  from  the  sacrum  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  transverse  lines  are  four  in  number,  and  indicate  horizontal 
planes  as  follow :  (1.)  On  the  point  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage ;  (2.) 
On  the  last  short  ribs ;  (8.)  On  the  anterior  superior  spinous  procesB 
of  the  ilium  on  each  side ;  (4.)  On  the  upper  margin  of  the  os  pubis. 
These  three  horizontal  and  five  vertical  bands  map  out  the  abdom- 
inal walls  into  thirteen  regions,  of  which  five  are  anterior,  four  are 
lateral  (two  on  each  side),  and  four  are  posterior.  They  are  named 
as  follows:  Anterior  regions  are  epigastric  (No.  4  on  the  fieores); 
umbilical  (No.  5) ;  hypogastric  (No.  6) ;  right  and  left  inguinal  ^No.  11). 
The  lateral  regions  comprehend  the  right  and  left  hypochondriac 
(No.  9) ;  the  right  and  left  iliac  (No.  10).  The  posterior  regions  em- 
brace the  inferior  dorsal  on  the  right  and  left  (No.  15) ;  the  right 
and  left  lumbar  (No.  16). 

The  best  idea  of  the  contents  of  these  regions  is  obtained  by  de- 
fining first  the  limits  of  the  liver.  It  fills  tne  right  hypochondriae 
region  (No.  9,  Figs.  5,  6),  filling  up  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm; 
and  it  is  almost  completely  concealed  by  the  arch  of  the  ribe.  A 
part  of  the  left  lobe  projects  into  the  epigastric  region  (No.  4,  Figs. 
5,  6)  and  left-  hypochondnac.  It  also  projects  upwards  into  the  in- 
frarazillary  region  (No.  8,  Figs.  5,  6)  of  the  thorax,  where  it  is  sep- 
arated from  the  thoracic  wall  by  the  thin  lower  margin  of  the  right 
lune.  Its  upper  margin  in  this  space  is  on  a  line  nearly  with  the 
level  of  the  nipple,  about  the  fifth  intercostal  space — less  frequently 
beneath  the  fifth  rib.  In  the  perpendicular  axillary  line  its  margin 
is  about  the  seventh  intercostal  space — more  seldom  under  the  seventh 
rib :  close  to  the  vertebral  column  its  margin  is  in  the  tenth  inter- 
costal space — less  frequently  in  the  ninth  (f  rerichs).  At  the  median 
line  the  upper  boundary  of  the  liver  cannot  usually  be  distinguished 
from  the  lower  margin  of  the  heart.  It  is  best  made  out  by  draw- 
ing a  straight  line  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  right  margin  of 
the  cardiac  dulness  with  the  upper  boundary  of  the  liver  to  the 
apex  of  the  cardiac  dulness  on  the  left  (Conradi,  Frerichs). 

Percussion  of  the  liver  after  a  meal  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  any  ob- 
stinate constipation  which  may  be  present  must  be  removed  before 
percussion,  by  means  of  free  purgation,  and  any  accumulation  of  gas 
must  be  got  rid  of. 

In  the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  regions  lies  the  stomach. 
The  umbilical  region  is  crossed  by  the  transverse  colon,  passing 
from  right  to  left  a  little  above  the  umbilicus. 

The  convolutions  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  occupy  the  umbilical 
and  hypogastric  regions.  The  large  intestine  surrounding  the  con- 
volutions of  the  lesser  intestines  occupies  the  iliac  and  lumbar  regions 
on  each  side.  The  kidneys  are  equally  shared  l)etween  the  iw/ra- 
scapular  (No.  14,  Fig.  9)  and  the  inferior  dorsal  regions  (No.  15, 
Fig.  9).  The  spleen  in  its  greater  bulk  is  in  the  same  region  on  the 
left  side. 
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Section  II. — ^Methods  of  Exploring  the  Abdomen. 

These  are  principally  three — ^namely,  inspection^  mantud  examina- 
tion  (palpati(m\  and  percussion. 

Inspection  famishes  information  relative  to  size^form^  and  move- 
ment ;  and  such  information  ought  always  to  be  acquired  when  the 
chest,  as  well  as  the  abdomen,  are  both  exposed  simultaneously  in 
a  good  light,  the  patient  being  protected  from  cold  by  a  previous 
regulation  of  temperature  in  a  room  suited  for  the  purpose  of  such 
an  examination.  The  eyes  of  the  patient  ought  to  be  directed  away 
from  the  examiner. 

Palpation  furnishes  information  relative  to  position,  size,  consis- 
tence, elasticity,  spontaneous  movement,  or  mobility,  and  the  pros- 
ence  of  vibratfonB  which  may  reach  the  surface.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  hand,  when  applied,  should  not  be  cold. 

PereoBBion  furnishes  information  relative  to  the  comparative  so- 
lidity of  regions,  and  thereby  indicates  the  kind  of  organ  immedi- 
ately  below  the  seat  of  percussion. 

TIio  chief  objects  to  be  held  in  view  in  exploration  of  the  abdo- 
men are  the  following : 

To  ascertain — (1.)  its  form  and  size;  (2.)  Its  degree  of  tension  or 
Bolidity ;  (3.)  Its  temperature ;  (4.)  Sensibility. or  tenderness  over  any 
part ;  (5.)  The  presence  or  absence  of  tumor  in  or  amongst  the 
viscera ;  (6.)  The  presence  or  absence  of  fluids  in  the  peritoneal  sac ; 
(7.)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  intestinal  contents. 


CHAPTER    XIIL 

DISEASES  DURING  WHICH  LESIONS  TEND  TO  BE  LOCALIZED  IN 
THE  ABDOMINAL  CAVITY  AND  CONTAINED  VISCERA. 

Section  I. — Diseases  Associated  with  Organic  Lesion,  or 
Functional  Disorder  op  the  Peritoneum. 

PERITONITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Peritonitis;  French  Eq.,  Ptritonite;  German  Eq.,  BauchfellentzHndung; 

Italian  Eq.,  PeritoniHde, 

Definition — An  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  lining  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen^  and  covering  the  viscera  contained  in  that  cavity. 

Pathology — The  peritoneum,  like  the  pleura,  is  liable  to  inflam- 
matory processes,  either  acute  or  chronic  in  their  progress. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  (as  of  all  serous  mem- 
branes) begins  in  the  connecting  fibrous  tissue,  which  becomes  red 
and  injected,  and  at  length  the  same  phenomena  pervade  the  serous 
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membrane  itself.  Its  color  when  inflamed  is  a  bright  arterial  scarlet 
hue — ^being  first  dotted  with  a  number  of  small  red  points,  which 
become  confluent,  and  form  streaks  and  patches,  which  in  their 
turn  coalesce ;  or  a  small  central  nucleus  of  inflammation  may  form, 
and  spread  till  the  whole  extent  of  the  peritoneum  is  one  entire 
bright  red  color.  In  addition  to  the  redness,  some  interstitial 
growth  or  exudation  accompanies  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  i)eri- 
toneum,  so  that  the  membrane  loses  its  transparency,  and  is  thick- 
ened. When  redness  does  not  exist,  opacity  is  often  the  only  evi- 
dence of  the  previous  existence  of  the  inflammatorr  state.  The 
consistence  also  of  the  subperitoneal  tissue  is  greatly  impaired,  and 
rendered  easily  lacerable,  so  that  the  peritoneum  is  capable  of  being 
detached  in  considerable  portions.  This  inflammation  may  ter- 
minate by  resolution,  or  it  may  advance  to  the  efiiisioD  of  serum. 
The  quantity  may  be  trifling,  not  exceeding  a  few  ounces,  but  occa- 
sionally it  is  large,  fills  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  constitntes 
inflammatory  dropsy. 

The  exudation  may  be  of  the  fibrinous  type,  when  coaguUtion 
of  the  effused  fluid  tends  to  occur,  and  the  opposed  surfaces  to  be 
glued  together.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  fluid  predominates, 
and  the  fibrinous  coagulated  masses  are  loose,  so  as  to  float  unat- 
tached in  the  serum,  or  of  such  consistence  as  to  unite  opposite 
parts  together,  and  of  such  extent  as  sometimes  to  form  an  adven- 
titious membrane,  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  abdominal 
walls  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  intestines.^  The  period  at  w*hich 
organization  of  the  lymph  thus  effiised  may  begin,  Mr.  Hunter 
determined  to  be  about  twenty-four  hours.    If  the  disease  proceeds, 

us  forms,  sometimes  not  to  a  greater  amount  than  a  few  ounces ; 

ut  in  other  cases  it  amounts  to  many  pints,  or  even  fills  the  whole 
of  the  abdominal  "Cavity.  Ulceration  of  the  peritoneum  is  not  fre* 
quent,  and  generally  takes  place  from  without  inwards,  as  from  a 
perforating  ulcer  of  the  small  or  large  intestines,  or  from  the  rup- 
turing of  an  abscess  or  other  tumor.  The  different  acute  inflam- 
mations described  have  been  mentioned  as  though  succeeding  each 
other ;  but  in  many  instances  all  these  different  forms  coexist  in 
different  parts  of  the  peritoneum  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps 
have  been  irregularly  set  up. 

Experience  has  also  shown  that  although  the  structure  of  the 
peritoneum  appears  to  be  uniformly  the  same,  yet  certain  parts  of 
it  are  more  liable  to  inflammation  than  others,  as  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  liver  or  spleen,  the  right  iliac  fossa,  the  surface  of  the 
small  intestine,  and  m  females  the  broad  ligament-s,  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  the  parts  immediately  adjoining  them,  as  also  the  space 
covering  the  rectum  and  bladder.  The  parts  the  most  rarely 
affected  are  those  covering  the  stomach,  oladder,  omentum,  and 
the  mesentery.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  liability  of  different  parts 
of  the  peritoneum  to  inflammation  is  in  proportion  to  the  liability  of 
the  organs  they  cover  to  become  diseased,  and  that  these  partial  in- 
flammations are  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  contiguous  irritation. 
The  forms  of  peritonitis  to  be  distinguished  are, — (a.)  Puerperal 
peritonitis  ;  (b.)  Chronic  peritonitis  ;  (c.)  Suppurative  peritonitis  ;  (d.) 
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Tubercvlar  peritonitis  ;  (e.)  Adhesive  peritonitis^  and  local  adhesions 
of  the  parts  opposed  to  each  other. 

Symptoms — Peritonitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  partial  or  gen- 
eral. It  is  occasionally  ushered  in  by  some  previous  shivering  and 
fever,  but  in  many  cases  there  are  no  preliminary  symptoms.  The 
symptoms  of  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  intestine  or  stomach 
are  characterized  by  the  suddenness  and  intensity  of  pain,  often  re- 
ferred to  a  particular  region  of  the  abdomen ;  but  the  whole 
abdomen  soon  becomes  painful  to  pressure.  The  pain  is  constant, 
exquisite,  and  leads  to  such  lowering  of  the  heart's  action  that 
death  rapidly  follows  by  asthenia^  preened  by  the  most  marked 
symptoms  of  collapse. 

If  acute  peritonitis  should  not  terminate  by  resolution,  but  by 
effusion  of  serum  or  of  lymph,  the  patient  complains  of  a  severe 

Eain  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  increased  on  pressure.  He  lies  on 
is  back,  fearing  to  move.  His  pulse  is  from  90  to  120,  and  pecu- 
liar, as  an  inflammatory  pulse.  In  proportion  as  it  is  frequent,  so  is 
it  smaller.  The  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  bowels  constipated,  or 
regular.  If  serum  be  effused,  that  event  can  often  be  determined 
by  fluctuation,  or  by  percussion  in  some  parts  ;  or  if  lymph,  by  a 
rubbing  sound  heard  under  the  stethoscope  when  the  abdominal 
movements  of  respiration  are  not  suppressed.  The  course  of  these 
forms  of  acute  peritonitis  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  ten  or  four- 
teen days. 

When  acute  peritonitis  terminates  in  effusion  of  pus,  the  symp- 
toms are  infinitely  more  formidable.  The  pain  in  tne  abdomen  is 
often  the  severest  that  human  nature  can  sufller.  The  patient  lies 
on  his  back,  but  his  legs  are  drawn  up  and  bent  so  as  to  relax  as 
much  as  possible  the  ahdominal  muscles.  By  fixing  his  pelvis  he 
endeavors  to  keep  the  abdomen  still ;  he  is  restless,  and  unable  to 
bear  the  slightest  pressure,  not  even  the  weight  of  a  sheet,  and  is 
incessantly  tossing  his  arms  about  in  every  direction.  The  state  of 
his  tongue  and  bowels  is  similar,  perhaps,  to  what  has  been  de- 
scribed ;  but  his  pulse  is  excessively  small  and  rapid,  varying  from 
180  to  160,  while  the  patient  is  often  distressingly  affected  by 
retching  and  vomiting.  These  symptoms  perhaps  continue  with- 
out intermission  for  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  seventy-two,  or  more 
hours ;  when,  with  or  without  some  previous  shivering,  pus  is  ef- 
fused, and  the  pain,  from  being  agonizing,  is  now  bearable.  The 
subsidence  of  the  pain,  however,  is  not  followed  by  any  amend- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  a  most  alarming  collapse  succceeds, — a  cold, 
clammy  sweat  breaks  out  over  the  booy,  while  hiccup,  and  a  pulse 
hourly  increasing  in  frequency,  proclaim  the  entire  hopelessness  of 
the  patient's  surviving  beyond  a  few  hours. 

W  hen  acute  peritonitis  is  local — confined,  for  instance,  to  the 
surface  of  the  liver  or  other  organ — the  pain  is  often  limited  to 
that  part,  while  the  other  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  affection  and  the  organ  whose  covering  is  aSected. 

Chronic  peritonitis  often  takes  place  to  a  great  extent,  and  vet 
without  any  great  amount  of  suffering.  The  symptoms  are  rather 
those  of  abdominal  soreness  and  uneasiness  than  of  pain,  together 
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with  a  full  but  sometimes  rapid  pulse.  The  intestines,  indeed,  may 
be  glued  together,  and  sometimes  pus  has  been  found  effused,  with* 
out  the  patient  suffering  more  than  in  ascites.  When  chronic  peri- 
tonitis is  partial,  as  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  the  patient  often  experi- 
ences a  dragging  pain,  which  is  increased  by  a  change  of  position, 
and  arises  from  the  parts  being  suspended  by  adhesion.  * 

Causes. — Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  often  manifests  itadf 
during  the  course  of  some  specific  disease,  such  as  paludal  fevers, 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  like.  Mechanical  violence,  as  the  kick  of  a 
horse,  the  operation  for  hernia,  ovariotomy,  or  the  stone,  or  of 
paracentesis,  are  occasional  causes.  Rupture  of  the  intestine  from 
ulceration,  or  the  bursting  of  an  abscess,  or  of  an  aneurismal  tumor 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  are  examples  of  another  class  of  causes. 
Errors  of  diet,  and  especially  frequent  intoxication,  are  also  occa- 
sional' causes.  The  disease  termed  ain  colic  is  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  peritoneum.  Sudden  ana  great  changes  of  temperature 
are  also  causes,  especially  in  women  at  the  period  of  menstruation. 
Intussusception  of  the  intestine,  or  strangulation  of  the  intestine 
from  hernia,  or  other  accidents,  are  also  occasional  causes.  As  a 
secondary  disease  it  is  frequently  produced  by  hepatitis,  splenitis, 
enteritis,  and  by  cancerous  typhoidy  and  tubercular  deposits  in  the 
subperitoneal  tissue. 

Children  sometimes  die  of  this  affection  after  fevers.  Peritoni- 
tis, however,  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty. 
Women  appear  to  die  more  frequently  from  it  than  men;  this 
greater  liability  to  peritonitis  in  the  female  arising,  perhaps,  from 
the  great  sympathy  between  the  uterus  and  the  peritoneum — a 
sympathy  which  is  strongly  marked,  not  only  at  the  period  of  men- 
struation, but  also  at  the  time  of  parturition.  At  the  latter  period, 
indeed,  puerperal  jDeritonitis  often  becomes  contagious  among  par- 
turient females. 

Diagnosis. — The  pain  being  greatly  increased  on  pressure,  and  the 
pulse  rapid,  together  with  the  general  uneasiness  and  evident  dan- 
ger of  the  patient,  readily  distinguish  peritonitis  from  colic.  Its 
salient  j)oint8  of  difference  from  enteritis  will  be  noticed  under  that 
head. 

Prognosis — Partial  peritonitis  often  terminates  without  in  any 
sensible  degree  impairing  the  general  health.  Thus  we  often  find 
extensive  adhesions  of  the  liver  without  any  marked  symptoms,  as 
well  as  limited  opacities  of  the  membrane.  In  every  case, Iiowever, 
in  which  the  structure  of  the  jxiritoneum  is  thickened  or  otherwise 
impaired,  the  patient  may  recover,  but  generally  he  relapf»es  and 
dies  of  dro{)sy ;  for  the  j>eritoneuni,  like  all  other  serous  tissues,  ap- 
pears to  possess  little  ix)wer  of  restoration  after  disease.  Every 
attack  of  acute  inflammation  is  of  grave  import,  and  wlien  pus  is 
eflused  it  is  very  generally  fatal ;  neither  will  the  patient  likely  re- 
cover if  the  jieritonitis  is  caused  by  sub{Kiritoneal  tubercles,  typhoid 
or  cancerous  lesions. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis  must  be  active— the 
activity  of  the  treatment  being  pro{>ortioned  to  the  amount  of  iiain, 
the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  lever. 
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which  is  frequently  marked  bv  the  peculiar  depressing  influence  of 
the  inflammation  on  the  heart  s  action.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the 
disease,  when  the  pain  is  bearable,  and  the  pulse  steady  and  under 
100,  twenty  leeches  over  the  abdomen,  followed  by  warm  fomenta- 
tions, together  with  the  administration  of  opium  in  frequently  re- 
peated grain  doses,  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  treatment.  In  the 
severer  forms  of  disease  the  fij^t  indication  is  to  relieve  paim  The 
stomach  may  be  unable  to  retain  food ;  and  vomiting  may  be  pres- 
ent. Under  such  circumstances,  Dr.  Anstie  has  found  great  benefit 
from  the  injection  per  rectum  of  a  pint  of  strong  meat  soup  slowly 
thrown  up  in  three- successive  portions.  About  three  hours'  relief 
of  pain  was  obtained,  when  a  new  iniection  of  soup  being  given, 
the  same  relief  to  pain  followed,  and  the  pulse  fell  from  124  to  104. 
Small  quantities  of  broth  and  wine  could  then  be  borne  by  the 
stomach,  which  were  administered  every  two  hours  {op.  cit.^  p.  117). 
All  action  of  the  bowels  should  be  prevented  for  several  days. 
Opium  should  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains,  repeated  as 
often  as  its  effects  subside — ^generally  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 
Morphia  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  Quarter  to  half  a  grain,  and 
Bimilarly  repeated.  Morphia  combinea  with  chloroform,  as  in  the 
formula  for  chloromorphine  or  chlorodyne,  recommended  in  vol.  i, 
p.  453,  will  be  found  useful  in  Allaying  pain. 

Leeches  applied  to  the  abdomen  is  the  only  method  of  bloodlet- 
ting likely  to  be  useful,  and  a  poultice  afterwards  may  be  required 
to  encourage  the  bleeding  in  sthenic  cases.  It  is  not  proven  that 
calomel,  given  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  mercurialism,  has  any 
curative  tendency  in  peritonitis.  It  has  been  prescribed  tradition- 
ally ;  but  the  experience  of  Dr.  Taylor  regarding  mercury  in  peri- 
carditis, as  well  as  of  other  physicians  regarding  the  influence  of 
mercury  generally  in  the  cure  of  these  inflammations,  tends  to  dis- 
card it  now  from  our  methods  of  cure  in  such  afiections.  Fomen- 
tations are  to  be  diligently  employed,  on  the  same  principle  as  de- 
scribed under  typhoia  fever,  vol.  i,  p.  387.  Acute  peritonitis  has  also 
been  treated  by  quinine  alone,  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  by  M. 
Beau,  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Charit6.  The  remedy  was  given  in  the 
•proportion  of  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the  drug  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  When  the  abdomen  can  bear  pressure,  a  flannel  roller 
should  be  firmly  applied  round  the  body. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  peritonitis  must  be  directed  by  the 
same  principles ;  but  we  should  be  content  with  effecting  a  present 
alleviation  of  symptoms,  and  without  attemping  the  removal  of 
the  mischief  which  has  already  occurred ;  for  in  patients  that  have 
labored  under  chronic  peritonitis,  and  survived  many  years,  the 
peritoneum  has  still  been  found  opaque,  thickened,  and  silvery,  so 
that  in  all  probability  these  alterations  are  permanent,  and  not  at- 
tended with  danger. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  in  the  acute  forms  of  peritonitis  should 
be  of  the  mildest  and  least  stimulant  kind. 
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ASCITES. 

Latin  Eq.,  Ascites;  French  £q.,  Aaeite ;  German  Eq.,  AscUes — Syn.,  AmeA- 

toassersueht ;  Italian  Eq.,  Aseite, 

Definition — A  collection  of  serum  or  inflammatory  fluid  effused  into 
the  cavity  of  the* peritoneum. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy — Cases  of  ascites  are  often  exam- 
ined after  death,  in  which  no  affection  of  the  peritoneum,  or  of  any 
'  organ  or  tissue,  can  be  discovered.  More  commonly,  however,  the 
peritoneum  shows  evidence  of  having  been  either  acutely  or  chroiu- 
cally  inflamed,  some  viscus  diseased,  such  as  the  liver  or  the  heart, 
or  some  tumor  pressing  on  the  lar^e  vessels,  and  causing  the  effu- 
sion which  constitutes  the  ascites,  in  consequence  of  hyper-disten- 
sion of  small  bloodvessels. 

The  most  frequent  concomitant  affection  with  ascites  is  disease 
of  the  heart  and  large  bloodvessels,  to  which  it  is  believed  that 
at  least  one-fourth  of  all  the  cases  of  ascites  is  owins.  In  these 
cases  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  often  enlarged,  and  their  walls 
either  hypertrophied  or  atrophied,  or  the  valves  are  ossified,  or 
their  action  otherwise  impeded,  and  the  aorta  may  be  pouchy — 
its  elasticity  and  contractility  being  impaired  by  calcareous  or 
other  degeneration. 

Morbid  states  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are  the  next  most  fre- 
quently associated  affections.  These  organs  may  be  found  in  every 
possible  state  and  stage  of  disease. 

In  general,  anasarca  accompanies  ascites.  It  is  an  infiltration  of 
serous  fluid  amongst  the  elements  of  the  general  connecting  or  areo- 
lar tissue  of  the  body,  passing,  therefore,  up  through  and  amongst 
the  more  loosely  connected  parts  of  the  body  generally,  such  as 
between  the  skin  and  the  muscles.  In  these  cases  the  areolar  tis- 
sue is  found  in  various  states :  in  some  cases  the  interspaces  or  are- 
olie  are  greatly  enlarg^ed,  while  the  tissue  itself,  generally  thick- 
ened, tears  most  readily  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it  is  not 
only  greatly  thickened,  but  also  greatly  indurated.  The  fluid 
which  it  contains  is  generally  linipid  and  watery,  composed  merely 
of  the  serous  part  of  the  blood ;  while  in  other  instances  the  fluid 
is  viscid,  contains  lymph,  and  the  organizable  elements  characteris- 
tic of  inflammatory  origin. 

The  quantity  of  fluicl  contained  in  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  as- 
cites varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  many  gallons  ;  three  to  four  gal- 
lons are  by  no  means  unusual,  and  as  much  as  eighteen  gallons  are 
said  to  have  been  drawn  ott*  at  one  time  by  the  operation  of  para- 
centesis. The  quality  of  this  fluid  is  very  various.  In  color  it  is 
generally  green  or  yellow  ;  in  consistence  viscid,  often  containing 
so  much  coagulated  nuitter  as  to  be  incapable  of  flowing  through 
the  canula. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  ascites  are  extremely  well  marked, 
but  vary  in  some  degree  according  to  the  cause,  so  that  it  is  better 
to  give,  first,  a  general  outline  of  its  more  prominent  features,  and 
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afterwards  to  point  out  those  particular  symptoms  which  indicate 
the  cause  from  which  it  springs. 

In  ascites,  if  the  quantity  of  fluid  effused  be  considerable,  the 
abdomen  is  distended  and  shining,  with  a  number  of  large  super- 
ficial veins  creeping  over  its  surface.  From  the  weight  of  the 
abdomen,  the  gait  of  the  patient  is  upright,  like  that  of  a  pregnant 
woman ;  and  if  anasarca  be  present,  he  generally  walks  with  his 
legs  widely  apart.  In  bed  he  is  unable  to  lie  down,  on  account  of 
the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  gravitating  towards  the  chest  and  com- 

Eressiug  the  lungs,  so  that  he"  is  obnged  to  be  raised  towards  the 
ead  and  shoulders.  If  the  anasarca  be  limited  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, the  upper  portion  of  the  body  is  in  general  ffreatly  ema- 
ciated, the  sharp  and  pinched  features  and  tfie  withered  arms  form- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  the  protuberant  abdomen  and  swollen 
legs.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  anasarca  be  general,  as  the  true  signi- 
fication of  the  word  implies,  the  trunk,  the  arms,  the  hands,  the 
evelids,  and  face  generally,  are  tumid,  and  swollen  to  a  most  un- 
sightly degree.  The  urine  is  often  defective  in  quantity,  but  is 
sometimes  natural  and  sometimes  in  excess.  The  skin  is  dry,  and 
the  patient  thirsty ;  his  appetite  greatly  impaired,  and  his  spirits 
generally  greatly  depressed.  * 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  severe 
constitutional  symptoms ;  but  at  length  the  legs  and  scrotum  be- 
come greatly  distended,  and  often  inflame,  so  that  the  patient  some- 
times ultimately  dies  from  gangrene  of  these  parts.  Again,  bron- 
chitis may  take  place,  or  the  urine  may  become  nearly  suppressed, 
and  similar  eftusions  may  occur  in  the  cavities  of  the  pleurae. 

The  favorable  circumstances  are,  the  secretion  of  urine  being  re- 
established and  becoming  natural,  the  subsidence  of  the  anasarca 
and  of  the  ascites,  and  then  a  gradual  return  to  health. 

The  presence  of  water  in  the  abdomen  mav  be  determined  by 
percussion  of  that  cavity ;  and  the  best  mode  is  to  place  one  hand 
on  the  abdomen,  and  to  give  a  sharp  but  gentle  tap  on  the  opposite 
side  with  the  fingers  of  the  other,  when,  if  water  be  present  a  fluc- 
tuation will  be  telt.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of  fluid  be  small, 
the  fluctuation  is  best  felt  by  percussing  the  side  of  the  abdomen 
from  before  backwards.  The  existence  of  fluid  in  the  areolar  tissue 
of  the  trunk  or  extremities  is  determined  by  the  finger  leaving  a 
mark  or  "  pit ;"  and  the  fluid  being  thus  displaced,  tne  part  does 
not  recover  its  original  form  and  fulness  for  some  seconds,  and  is 
said  "  to  pit  on  pressure.^^ 

The  ascites  mav  form  suddenly,  and  the  abdomen  of  the  patient 
may  be  distended  in  a  few  hours,  or  the  fluid  may  take  weeks  or 
months  to  accumulate.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  indefinite. 
If  the  eftusion  be  general,  the  patient's  life  may  terminate  in  a  few 
days ;  but  more  commonly  the  aftection  is  chronic,  and  the  patient 
survives  many  weeks  or  months.  Such  are  the  more  general  phe- 
nomena of  ascites  and  anasarca  ;  but  it  is  now  necessary  to  pass  to 
those  particular  forms  which  constitute  its  varieties. 

Ascites  sometimes  results  from  the  large  eftusion  of  serum  which 
18  poured  out  constantly  into  the  cavity  after  undue  exposure^to 
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cold  and  wet.  To  this  form  the  name  of  active  ascites  has  been  given, 
and  althouo^h  such  cases  have  not  the  marked  sjnuptoms  of  iuflam- 
mation,  such  as  pain,  yet  the  febrile  reaction  which  generally  accom- 
panies such  cases,  and  the  fact  that  they  yield  to  those  remedies 
which  subdue  the  inflammatory  tendency,  indicate  such  a  connec- 
tion. There  are  cases  of  a  similar  kind  in  which  the  asdtt's  obvi- 
ously results  from  chronic  peritonitis  ;  and  now,  although  the  patient 
sometimes  suffers  much  pain,  more  commonly  this  symptom  is  want- 
ing,  or  only  occurs  in  occasional  paroxysms.  In  this  latter  form 
the  patient  generally  appears  to  die  from  the  conjoint  effects  of  ana- 
sarca and  of  ascites.  The  urine  is  scanty,  but  for  the  most  part 
free  from  albumen  in  both  these  forms  of  disease. 

The  forms  of  a^aVe^  resulting  from  the  following  causes  are  ex- 
amples of  passive  ascites,  because  they  are  all  explicable  by  the  fact 
that  the  cause  tends  ultimately  to  retard  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  system  of  the  tJena  portce* 

A  diseased  hearty  or  diseased  state  of  the  aorta,  is  often  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  ascites.  The  heart's  sounds,  its  impulsion,  togetoer 
with  the  character  of  the  pulse,  will  indicate  the  particularlerion 
under  which  the  patient  labors,  as  explained  under  cardiac  diseases. 
Dropsy  from  this*  cause  may  first  show  itself  either  by  effusion  into 
the  abdomen,  or  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  lower  extremities 
causing  anasar(  a.  When  effusion  has  taken  place,  it  is  often  re- 
marked that  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  more  regular,  its  im- 
pulse more  natural,  the  pulse  slower  and  steadier,  while  perhaps 
the  murmur  also  may  disappear.  This  apparent  amendment,  how- 
ever, is  fallacious :  the  dropsical  symptoms  increase,  eflfiision  takes 
place,  first  into  one  cavity  and  then  mto  another,  so  that  the  pa- 
ftient  seldom  long  survives  this  fatal  symptom.  The  urine  in  this 
form  of  dropsy  is  generally  deep  in  color,  small  in  quantity,  and  of 
•a  healthy  density.    . 

Diseases  of  the  liver  offar  the  best  illustration  of  how  morbid  states 
•obstructing  the  portal  circulation  are  the  main  causes  of  pa^isive  or 
riudJHi)a(*al  ascites.  When  ascites  arises  from  a  diseased  liver ^  that 
viseus  is  generally  enlarged  in  the  left  lobe,  when  it  is  enlarged ; 
but  mere  enlargement  is  not  a  common  condition  giving  rise  to 
lascites.  The  liver  in  most  instances  is  smaller  than  usual;  it  id 
<jontracted  and  condensed,  so  that  its  shrunk  and  diminished  bulk 
conijiresflcs  the  portal  circulation.  The  condensation  is  also  of  a 
•peculiar  kind.  It  generally  results  from  a  compression  of  the  proper 
hqjatic  substance,  by  a  contracting  tendency  in  the  connecting 
fibrous  tissue  which  accompanies  the  jx)rtal  vessels — namely,  the 
capsule  of  Glisson,  and  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  cirrhosis 
or  holHiail  liver.  The  ascites  in  this  case  has  no  new  feature,  except 
that  the  patient  may  or  may  not  l>e  jaundiced.  In  the  former  case 
all  the  fluids  efliised  are  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  color. 
The  orine  also  is  loaded  with  bile,  which  is  generally  turnetl  green 
by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  ;  while  in  a  smaller  numl)er  of  caa*e8 
the  bile  appears  to  l)e  in  a  peculiar  state  of  combination  with  the 
urine,  so  that  the  acid  has  now  no  effect  on  it;  the  urine  likewise 
is  nlways  small  in  quantity,  much  loaded  with  the  Usual  salts,  and 
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of  a  high  density.  The  bowels  are  difficult  to  act  upon,  and  the 
patient  is  liable  to  severe  abdominal  pains,  simulating  chronic  peri- 
tonitis. The  pulse  continues  throughout  the  disease  for  the  most 
part  natural,  but  the  patient  usually  falls  into  a  typhoid  state,  from 
which  there  is  no  recovery. 

In  ascites  associated  with  disease  of  the  spleen^  the  viscus  is 
uniformly  enlarged,  and  can  readily  be  felt  occupying  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region,  and  thus  the  cause,  though  not  its  exact  nature, 
may  be  determined ;  for  we  have  no  diagnostic  symptoms  denoting 
whether  the  spleen  be  simply  hypertrophied  or  in  a  cancerous  or 
tuberculated  state.  The  early  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  which 
occur  in  dropsy  from  disease  of  the  liver,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
are  secondary  to  hepatic  obstruction ;  and  the  termination  of  the 
disease,  if  the  patient  dies,  is  generally  by  hemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  often  so  profuse  as  to  amount  to  many  pints 
in  a  few  hours,  greatly  exhausting  the  patient,  and  hastening  the 
fatal  issue. 

In  dropsy  from  disease  of  the  kidney  the  urine  may  or  may  not 
contain  aUnimen  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  does  so. 
When  albumen  is  absent  (as  the  chronic  forms  of  diseased  kidney 
are  all  devoid  of  pain),  we  are  unable  to  determine  either  the  seat 
or  the  nature  of  the  disease  with  which  ascites  is  associated,  and 
the  ascites  is  consequently  in  general  attributed  to  an  atfection  of 
the  peritoneum,  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  or 
other  viscus. 

Causes. — These  have  been  already  sufficiently  indicated,  and  may 
be  summed  up  as  comprehending  undue  exposure  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  loss  of  blood,  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation 
from  morbid  states  of  the  liver,  or  spleen,  or  heart,  and  especially 
from  dilatation  of  the  chambers  of  that  organ.  The  lesions  of  the 
kidney  associated  \vith  ascites  generally  exercise  their  i:)ernicious 
influence  through  the  diseases  ot  the  heart  which  supervene  during 
their  course.  Such  cases  prevail  most  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty-five,  while  eases  from  disease  of  the  heart  and  liver  are 
most  common  from  the  ages  of  forty  to  sixty. 

Diagnosis. — Ascites  is  readily  distinguished  in  the  male  from 
every  other  intumescence  of  the  abdomen  by  the  fluctuation  on 
percussion.  In  the  female  it  can  only  be  confounded  with  preg- 
nancy, or  with  ovarian  dropsy^  which  consists  in  the  accunmla- 
tion  of  fluid  in  one  or  more  cysts,  generally  multilocular,  within 
the  substance  of  the  ovary,  or  m  a  serous  cyst  connected  with  the 
uterine  appendages. 

The  grounds  of  diagnosis  may  be  thus  shortly  stated : 
•     1.  The  uniform  an^  symmetrical  apf)earance,  and  general  in- 
creased breadth  across  the  flanks,  possessed  by  the  abdomen  in 
astntes  from  the  first,  contrasted  with  the  general  onesided  growth 
of  an  ovarian  tumor. 

2.  Percussion  gives  useful  diagnostic  results  when  performed  in 
the  different  positions  in  which  a  patient  may  be  placed.  In  ovarian 
dropsy  dull  sounds  are  fixed  and  invariable  in  one  place,  whatever 
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t)08ition  is  assumed  by  the  patient.     In  ascites  the  dull  sound  fol- 
ows  the  gravitating  fluid  in  all  positions. 

The  development  of  hydatids  in  the  abdominal  cavity  may  also 
simulate  ascites,  and  so  may  an  over-distended  bladder. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  ana^rca,  in  young  persons  not  labo^ 
ing  under  any  organic  disease,  is  always  favorable.  If,  however,  it 
be  consecutive  to  organic  disease,  a  fatal  termination  is  ultimately 
to  be  feared. 

Ascites  arising  from  indeterminate  causes  is  often  recovered 
from,  but  no  case  is  free  from  danger,  the  peritoneum  often  being 
so  much  impaired  that  the  function  of  absorption  ceases  to  be 
eifected  through  it,  and  so  the  disease  resists  the  action  of  all 
remedies. 

Ascites  depending  on  moderate  inflammation  of  the  peritonemn 
is  often  recovered  from,  and  especially  if  the  inflammation  depends 
on  the  action  of  exposure  to  cold  or  to  paludal  poison. 

Ascites  with  albuminous  urine,  arising  from  mere  functional 
disorder  of  the  kidney,  is  generally  recovered  from ;  but  if  the 
structure  of  the  kidney  be  mipaired,  the  disease  is  alwaj^s  grave, 
and  generally  fatal.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  disease  subsides, 
and  the  patient  may  continue  well  for  two,  three,  or  four  years, 
when  he  generallv  relapses  and  dies. 

Ascites  from  disordered  function  of  the  heart  is  often  recovered 
from  ;  but  if  it  depends  on  diseased  structure,  either  of  the  heart 
or  large  vessels,  some  temporary  amendment  may  take  place,  while 
the  patient  quickly  relapses  and  finally  sinks. 

Ascites  depending  on  diseased  structure  of  the  liver  or  of  the 
spleen  is  rarely  recovered  from  unless  the  primary  disease  be  cured. 

Treatment. — When  ascites  occurs  without  any  obvious  organic 
cause,  and  without  albumen  in  the  urine,  the  best  remedy  is  the 
bittu'irate  of  potash^  administered  in  divided  doses,  as  one  drachm 
three  times  a  day,  or  every  six  hours,  or  in  one  large  dose,  as  half 
an  ounce,  combined,  if  the  patient's  bowels  be  confined,  with  ten 
to  fifteen  grains  oi  jalap,  AVhen  the  smaller  doses  are  used,  it  is 
often  exceedingly  useful  to  add  ten  grains  of  the  citrate  or  tartrate 
of  iro)i  to  each  dose.  If  these  remedies  should  fail,  one-sixth  to 
half  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  clateriuni  every  night,  or  every  other 
night,  may  be  given. 

There  is  a  form  of  ascites,  without  any  obvious  organic  cau?^,  in 
which  there  is  accompanying  anasarca.  I  luler  these  circumstances 
squills  ajjpear  to  afibrd  most  relief;  and  by  giving  five  to  eight 
grains  of  the  palvis  scillfr  three  times  a  day,  the  dropsy  is  generallv 
relieved,  and  the  patient  sometimes  cured.  If  the  stomach  l>e  im- 
tah\i\/'alfa  graiii  of  opium  should  be  added  to  each  dose  so  that  the 
remedy  may  he  retained. 

Should  tlie  ascites  arise  from  simple  inflammation  of  the  jieri- 
toneum,  this  form  of  dro|>8y  in  general  yields  to  leeches  and  fomen- 
tations to  the  ahdomen,  together  with  the  administration  of  a  mild 
saline  ai>erient  every  six  hours. 

AVhen  the  ascites  arises  from  disease  of  the  heart,  the  kidnev 
being  sound,  and  the  urine  free  from  albumen,  the  treatment  nm*t 
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have  reference  to  the  nature  of  that  disease.  If  the  valves  of  the 
heart  are  diseased,  the  patient,  though  he  cannot  recover,  may  be 
greatly  relieved  by  the  administration  of  tonics,  stimulants,  and 
saline  or  drastic  purgatives.  An  ounce  and  a  half  of  camphor  mixture 
taith  a  drachm,  of  the  spitnt  of  nitrous  ether  ^fifteen  minims  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  hifoscyamus  and  a  drachm  of  the  sulphate  of  m/ignesia^  will  form 
a  draught  >v^hich,  taken  three  times  a  day,  will  often  greatly  reduce 
the  dropsy.  When  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  the  tincture  of  squills 
(njlx  to  nj^xx),  with  a  drachm  of  the  acetate  of  potash^  has  occasion- 
ally succeeded.  Small  doses  of  elaterium^  as  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  is  a  medicine  that  is  also  sometimes 
useful. 

The  ascites  may  be  caused  by  disease  of  the  liver ;  and  should 
that  organ  be  merely  inflamed  or  hypertrophied,  without  other 
^  alterations  of  structure,  the  dropsy  may  disappear  with  the  cure 
'  of  the  hepatic  disease.  The  treatment  is  by  bleeding,  if  the  hepatic 
lesion  be  the  congestion  of  inflammation,  and  the  neutral  salts,  as 
the  sulphates  of  magnesia  or  of  soda ;  or  should  they  fail,  by  mod- 
erate doses  of  calomel.  When,  however,  its  structure  is  otherwise 
altered  the  patient  is  seldom  cured ;  but  the  disease  may  still  be 
alleviated  and  life  prolonged.  In  this  form  of  ascites  the  patient 
suffers  greatly  from  abdominal  pains,  which  are  relieved  most 
eftectuafly  by  fomentations.  In  these  cases,  also,  the  bowels  are 
often  greatly  constipated,  and  require  the  most  powerful  drastic 

{urgatives,  as  the  black  draught,  castor  or  croton  oil,  or  elaterium. 
n  this  form  of  dropsy,  however,  the  peritoneum  becomes  more 
impaired  in  its  power  to  absorb  the  fluid  than  in  most  of  the  others ; 
the  fluid  is  therefore  seldom  reduced,  and  the  patient  generally  re- 
quires the  last  imperfect  resource  of  art — namely,  tapping,  or  para- 
centesis. 

Ascites  depending  on  enlarged  spleen  is  also  difficult  of  cure. 
If  the  spleen  be  simply  hypertrophied,  the  bromide  of  potash  and  the 
iodide  of  potassium^  in  doses  of  five  to  eight  grains  three  times  a  day, 
have  been  recommended.  The  patient,  however,  often  dies  from 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  after  all  the  more  prominent  symp- 
toms have  been  relieved.  My  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Maclean, 
informs  me  that  rubbing  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment,  on  the  skin  over  the  region  of  the  enlarged  spleen,  has 
a  very  marked  beneficial  eftect  in  reducing  the  enlargement.  The 
ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  while  the  patient  sits  before 
a  strong  fire,  or  in  the  rays  of  an  Indian  sun;  and,  as  a  further  evi- 
dence of  eflicacy,  the  invalid  soldiers  invariably  ask  to  be  furnished 
with  a  supply  of  the  remedy  when  they  go  from  the  hospital.  The 
biJiiodide  of  mercury^  similarly  used,  has  been  noticed  as  of  great 
service  in  reducing  the  swelling  of  a  goitre  (vol.  i,  p.  795). 

The  dropsy  which  often  occurs  in  youn^  chlorotic  women,  in 
whom  the  wtixxq  contains  albwnen^  the  kidney  being  healthy  in  struc- 
ture though  disordered  in  function,  is  generally  curable, — the  most 
efficient  remedy  being  the  bitartrate  of  potash  in  drachm  doses  throe 
times  a  day.     It  acts  as  a  diuretic  and  as  a  purgative  in  these  cases. 
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Section  II. — Diseases  of  the  Hollow  Viscera  op  the  Abdomen. 

STOMACH  diseases. 

Definition. —  Under  this  indefinite  heading  it  is  proposed  to  notice  some 
morbid  states  of  the  stomachy  expressed  bp  functional  disorders^  lesions 
of  texture^  or  both  cov^bined. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy — The  organic  diseases  and  fono- 
tional  disorders  of  the  stomach  have  been  recently  elucidated  in 
this  country  by  the  researches  especially  of  Drs.  Budd,  Handfield 
Jones,  Chambers,  Leared,  and  Bnnton.  K'evertheless,  the  morbid 
changes  which  are  known  to  occur  in  it  are  still  but  very  imper- 
fectly connected  with  the  expression  of  clinical  phenomena.  "There 
is  no  part  of  the  body,"  says  Dr.  Chambers,  "  of  which  we  hear  so , 
much  from  our  patients,  and  are  able  to  communicate  so  little 
knowledge  in  return,  as  about  the  stomach ;  and  truly,"  he  also 
observes,  "  it  is  an  ill-used  viscus — flattered  in  metaphor  and  in- 
sulted in  fact."  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  mere  bag,  a  mere  mill, 
or  a  mere  chemical  laboratory  tor  the  solution  of  substances;  yel 
still  all  such  similes  and  metaphors,  as  Hunter  remarked,  explun 
nothing ;  and  he  wisely  insisted  that  it  is  a  viscus  sui  generis^  with 
definite  functions  to  perform;  in  short,  a  "stomach  is  a  stomacL" 
Its  morbid  states  are  similarly  peculiar  to  itself  and  to  its  functions. 

Instead  of  describing  a  series  of  disorders  one  by  one,  and  by 
names  such  as  gastritis^  dyspepsia^  h/ematemesiSy  and  the  like,  it  may 
perhaps  be  more  instructive  to  write  a  condensed  statement  of  that 
positive  knowledge  so  satisfactorily  established  by  the  prolonged 
and  well-directed  labors  of  those  men  just  mentioned.  Such  a 
method  will  better  furnish  those  grounds  for  diagnosis  by  which 
clinical  phenomena,  often  of  the  most  painful,  prolonged,  and  har- 
assing kind,  may  be  connected  with  some  understood  morbid  state. 
and  80  furnish  some  fixed  and  definite  principles  by  which  the  treat- 
ment of  stomach  diseases  may  be  directed. 

The  morbid  states  of  the  stomach,  ascertained  after  death  to 
have  existed  during  life,  and  in  some  measure  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  certain  symptoms,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  (1.) 
Softeifivg  of  tissue  ;  (2.)  Glavdnlar  degeneration  of  the  projyer  wucvui 
anhstanre  ;  (3.)  Congestion  ;  (4.)  Forms  of  injiammatlon  tending  toex- 
udntlons  and  destnivtion  of  parts,  or  condensations  of  tissue j  especially 
abo^ff  the  pyloric  orifice  ;  (5.)  Ulceration  ;  (6.)  Carcinoma. 

Abnormal  functional  states  are  expressed  by — (1.)  Vomiting  asso- 
cinUd  with  lesions  of  other  organs.  (2.)  Deficient  secretion  of  gastric 
J  vice.  (3.)  Fermrntive  processes  {alcoholic,  Initgric,  or  lactic),  tending  to 
the  dcvelopmtnt  of  entophytes,  such  as  sarcino',  (4.)  Indigestion,  asso- 
ci'Ued  with  and  depending  upon — (a.)  Morbid  states  of  thoa^e  viscera 
ichirh  are  conjoined  with  the  stomach  in  the  processes  of  digtMion^  swh 
as  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  small  intestines  ;  (b.)  ImperfeH  action  of  the 
kidneys^  as  iy\  Brighfs  disease  ;  (c.)  Defertii^  or  diminished  morj^to- 
logical  changes  during  the  processes  of  nutrition  in  the  tissues,  generally 
expressed  by  altered  secretions  and  excretions,  as  in  many  constitutiuml 
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diseases;  (d.)  Indigestion^  associated  mtn  pyrosis  and  increased  secre- 
tion of  the  juices  of  the' stomach  and  salivary  glands^  and  with  cutaneous 
disorders^  such  as  urticaria  ;  (e.)  Indigestion^  associated  with  drunken 
habits.  The  disease  of  the  stomach  with  which  one  or  more  of  these 
organic  or  functional  states  may  be  associated  are, — gastritis^  chronic 
ulcer^  hasmatemesis^  perforation^  dilatation^  stricture^  gastric  fistula^ 
hernia^  cancer^  coUoid^  tumors  (non-malignant),  sarcinxB^  injuries^  lacer- 
ation^  dyspepsia^  gastrodynia^  pyrosis. 

The  essential  juices  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestines  play  a 
most  prominent  part  in  determining  the  nature  of  these  diseases ; 
and  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  treatment  are  based 
upon  the  physiological  relations  of  those  juices,  and  upon  the  fact 
that  while  the  process  of  digestion  of  food  is  only  commenced  in 
the  stomach,  it  is  completed  in  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  influence 
of  the  intestinal  fluids.  There  is  a  stonutchcU  digestion,  in  which  the 
gastric  juices,  with  the  saliva  and  mucus  of  the  stomach,  play  the 
most  prominent  part ;  and  there  is  an  intestinal  digestion^  in  wnich  the 
intestinal  juices,  composed  of  the  biliary,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal 
secreted  fltdd,jp\siy  the  most  prominent  part.  It  is  also  an  important 
fiu5t,  especially  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Chambers,  having  been  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Bidder,  Schmidt,  and  Handfield  Jones,  that  the 
intestinal  digestion  may  be  made  to  do  more  or  less  of  the  work  of 
stomachal  digestion,  so  that  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  the  stom- 
ach may  be  spared  when  necessary,  and  the  food  encouraged  to  pass 
from  it  into  the  bowels,  to  be  digested  entirely  by  the  intestinal  juices. 

The  reader  is  referred  for  information  regarding  the  properties 
and  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice  to  the  text-books  on  physiology ; 
but  it  is  necessary  here  to  advert  to  the  fact,  recently  established 
bv  the  experiments  of  Schmidt  and  Bidder  upon  animals,  and  the 
ODservations  of  Griinewaldt  upon  an  Esthonian  peasant  who  suftered 
from  a  stomach  fistula,  that  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  an 
immense  quantity  of  fluid  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  necessary  to  the  solution  and  absorption  of  food 
from  its  interior.  It  is  now  also  well  ascertained  that  from  the 
gastric  glands  the  principal  part  of  the  solid  animal  matter  of  the 

{rastric  juice  is  derived,  and  which  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  so- 
ution  of  albuminoid  substances  in  the  stomach.  The  solid  matter 
is  regarded  as  a  gastric  fo^ment,  and  has  been  variously  named  as 
such,  and  also  as  rennet.  But  water  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of 
the  juice ;  and  from  the  experiments  and  observations  alluded  to, 
it  is  known  to  perform  a  most  important  function.  It  is  continu- 
ally poured  fortn  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  vast 
quantities,  to  the  extent  of  between  a  fifth  or  a  quarter  of  the  weight 
of  the  bocty,  and  as  constantly  returns  to  mix  again  with  the  san- 
guineous fluid.  This  secretion  of  fluid  is  constantly  going  on  from 
the  internal  alimentary  mucous  surface.  It  mixes  with  the  dis- 
solving food  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  takes  up  those  particles 
of  it  which  it  is  calculated  to  hold  in  solution,  loaded  with  which 
it  returns  again  to  the  sanguiferous,  chyliferous,  and  lymphatic  cir- 
culations. Thus  a  "  poor  '  watery  fluid  is  constantly  being  sent 
forth,  to  return  "  laden  with  wealth, '  and  so  to  minister  to  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  body.    This  has  been  described  as  an  internal  mucous 
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circulation  of  fluid  within  the  bod^ ;  and  the  arrest  of^this  inter- 
change, with  the  great  retention  ot  water,  haa  been  shown  by  Vir- 
chow  and  Parkes  to  be  a  constant  condition  in  the  febrile  state  (see 
vol.  i,  p.  77). 

I.  Softenmg  of  the  Stomach.— It  was  first  announced  by  Hunter  and 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  Wilson 
Philip,  and  Carswell,  that  the  stomach  under  certain  conditions 
as  to  temperature  and  properties  of  the  gastric  juice,  esnecially 
at  death,  and  immediately  after  that  event,  may  be  dissolved  or 
digested  by  the  secretions  poured  forth  from  its  ow^n  secreting 

f  lands. [^]  In  certain  diseases,  also,  of  a  catarrhal  kind,  it  has  since 
een  ascertained  that  potent  gastric  juice  is  sometimes  secreted  by 
the  empty  stomach,  or  that  lactic  acid  being  freely  generated  from  the 
saccharine  principles  of  food,  forms  with  the  mucous  membrane  an 
eflicient  digesting  mixture  ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  softening  of  the 
stomach  may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  certainty  bv  a  peculiar 
train  of  symptoms,  and  resulting  from  the  presence  of  free  gastric 
juice,  or  of  a  digesting  acid,  in  the  otherwise  healthy  stomach 
(Budd).  Dr.  John  Qairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  however,  so  long  ago 
as  1824,  inculcated  a  similar  doctrine.  He  observed,  in  a  numeroos 
series  of  cases  of  children,  that  a  peculiar  action  of  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  analogous  to  inflammation,  weakened 
the  texture  of  the  organ,  and  rendered  it  morbidly  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  during  life  {Edin,  Med.-Chir.  TYans.^ 
vol.  i,  p.  311).  It  was  in  opposition  to  this  view  that  Carswell 
performed  his  experiments,  an  account  of  which  he  published  in 
1838 ;  so  that  the  teetimony  they  undoubtedly  afibrd  regarding 
post-mortem  softening^  as  the  only  kind  of  softening,  must  be  re- 
ceived with  qualifications.  The  observations  of  Dr.  John  Gairdner 
and  Dr.  Budd  evidently  show  that  the  probability  of  softening  may 
be  predicted  during  life,  although  Dr.  Budd  is  of  opinion  that  the 
softening  does  not  take  place  till  after  death.  A  similar  opinion  is 
expressed  by  Andral.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  so  apt  to  occur 
are  those  in  which  there  is  much  cerebral  disturbance  and  increas- 
ing debility  and  emaciation  before  death,  and  from  such  diseases 

'"'  [John  Hunter's  doctrine,  that  the  e«cape  of  the  stomach  from  being  digofted  by 
its  own  secretions  is  due  to  what  he  called  the  "  living  principle ''  (PhiloaopK,  Troiu., 
1772),  was  upset  by  CI.  Bernard's  experiment  of  introducing  the  hind  ley^  of  a 
living  frog«  through  a  fistulous  opening,  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  and  showing 
that  they  wore  digested  just  as  any  other  articles  of  food.  This  experiment  was  re»- 
peated  by  Pavy,  and  with  a  like  result ;  he  also  substituted  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  for 
the  frog's  legs,  and  found  at  the  end  of  four  hours  and  a  half  that  it  was  almost  com- 
pl^tely  dissolved.  Bernard  suggested  that  the  immunity  of  the  stomach's  coats 
from  self-digestion  and  perforation,  during  life,  might  Iki  due  to  its  power  of  renew- 
ing xU  epithelial  coat;  this  power  ceasing  on  death.  Pavy  has  {>roved  thi.«  vi«'W  to 
be  erroneous  by  removing  patches  of  mucous  m<»mbrane  from  the  stomachs  of  do^, 
and  showing  that  these  denud<*d  portions  show  no  signs  of  de^tructi^>n.  Dr.  Pavy 
concludes,  from  his  own  experiments,  that  the  alkaline  bK>od,  which  porm(*Htes  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  is  the  true  agent  which  counteracts  the  effects  of  thi»  gai^tric 
juice  and  saves  the  stomach  from  self-digestion.  As  the  result  of  tying  the  vi^-j^-eU  t»f 
the  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  he  has  seen  digestion  of  the  walls  proccN'd  during  life  to  th« 
extent  of  perforation  (PhiloHophical  Trnnsartions^  18»33  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Funrtion  nf 
Digestion;  its  Disorders^  and  their  Treatrfietit,  By  ¥.  W.  Pavy,  M.D.,  London, 
1867).— Editor.] 
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as  typhoid  fever ^  cancer  of  the  uterus^  or  peritonitis^ — ^in  infants  who 
die  of  tubercular  hydrocephalus  ;  in  deaths  from  exhaustion  from  in- 
flammatory diseases  of  the  brain,  when  vomiting  is  a  constant 
symptom ;  in  persons  who  die  from  phthisis  and  fi^m  ulcer  of  the 
Stomach.  The  symptoms  from  which  the  softening  may  be  pre- 
dicted ^re,  that  when,  along  with  any  of  these  diseases,  there  is 
much  disorder  of  the  stomach,  such  as  pain  and  tenderness  at  the 
epigastrium,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  frequent  vomiting  of  acid  fluids, 
and  nausea,  the  lesion  may  be  expected  to  be  found  after  death. 
In  the  common  form,  as  Hunter  described  it,  the  mucous  membrane 
towards  the  splenic  end  is  thin,  and  for  the  most  part  stained  by 
hsematine,  very  slippery,  and  appearing  as  a  dark  film  gliding  over 
the  submucous  tissue.  The  tuoes  appear  under  the  microscope 
to  be  a  good  deal  altered,  chiefly  by  solution  of  their  epithelium, 
while  dark  grains  of  melanic  matter  are  deposited  between  the 
tubes.  The  amount  of  probable  knowledge  we  possess  respecting 
softening  of  the  stomach  is  thus  expressed  by  Dr.  Handfield  Jones : 

1.  There  are  two  forms  of  softening :  one,  the  commonest  by  far, 
which  is  simply  the  result  of  the  actiou  of  the  acid  contents  of  the 
stomach  upon  its  own  dead  tissue ;  the  other,  the  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  change  taking  place  in  its  glandular  structure,  which  gen- 
erates a  powerful  acid,  dissolving,  corroding,  or  destroying  the 
surrounding  tissue. 

2.  The  latter  form  may  occur  either  with  an  empty  or  a  full 
state  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  stomach,  the  softening  part  of 
which  will  accordingly  be  either  quite  pale  or  of  a  dark  blackish 
tint. 

8.  This  same  form  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  morbid  states, 
which  seem  to  have  only  this  in  common, — that  they  are  attended 
with  ff reat  depression  of  the  vital  powers. 

4.  It  is  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults,  on  account 
[probably]  of  the  greater  delicacy  and  less  resisting  power  of  the 
system.    . 

n.  Glandular  Degeneration  of  the  Proper  Mucous  Substance  is  by  far 
the  most  common  of  the  organic  lesions — existing  in  72  out  of  100 
cases  examined  by  Dr.  Jones.  It  is  expressed  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
the  most  marked  of  which  are — (1.)  Peculiar  morbid  changes  in  the 
tabes,  probably  analogous  to  the  process  which  occurs  in  the  tubes 
of  the  Kidney  in  Bright's  disease,  where  the  molecular  confents  of 
enlarged  epithelial  cells  increase,  ultimately  leading  to  complete 
destruction,  so  that  the  tubes  become  filled  with  the  debris  of  this 
destruction;  (2.)  Melanic  and  fatty  deposits  in  the  epithelium;  (8.) 
Interstitial  deposit  of  nuclear  and  fibroid  exudation  at  the  expense 
of  the  gland-substance,  so  that  hypertrophy  of  tissue  may  exist, 
along  with — (4.)  Atrophy  of  the  tubular  epithelium  of  the  tubes 
themselves,  and  of  the  solitary  elands — a  form  of  cirrhosis  generally 
associated  with  alcoholism,  ana  described  by  Dr.  Wilson  Fox. 

There  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  in  some  instances,  an  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  tubular  glands — actual  loss  of  substance  without  replace- 
ment ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  actual  loss  of  substance,  but  a 
replacement  of  elements  by  the  deposition  of  granular  matter  within 
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the  tubes,  without  diminution  or  alteration  of  their  form.  That 
these  partial  degenerations,  even  when  they  extend  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  stomach,  do  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
ultimate  dieestion  of  food,  seems  to  be  established  by  the  cases  de- 
scribed by  Dv.  Jones,  deficiency  of  stomachal  digestion  being  com- 
pensated for  by  increased  vigor  of  intestinal  digestion.  Such  loss 
of  the  gastric  glands  appear  thus  to  have  little  influence  over  the 
vital  acts,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  lesion  during  life,  even  when  the  degeneration  is  very  extensive. 
I  believe,  however,  from  observations  upon  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  in  analogous,  glandular  defeneration,  that  in  cases  char- 
acteristic of  intestinal  wasting,  associated  with  ansemic  states,  as 
described  at  p.  110  of  this  volume,  the  mucous  membrane  throughout 
the  whole  alimentary  tract  is  similarly  affected,  and  that  an  exami- 
nation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  and  buccal  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  indicates  with  great  probability  the  change  below, 
just  as  the  condition  of  the  tongue  is  the  index  from  which  we  judge 
generally  of  the  functional  state  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  gen- 
eral symptoms  of  such  cases  are  undoubtedly  ansemia  and  debiRty, 
without  any  obvious  organic  cause,  often  associated  with  vomiting 
or  nausea  in  the  morning,  no  desire  for  food,  and  a  sensation  as  if  it 
never  was  eflteetually  swallowed,  but  stuck  at  the  diaphragmatic 
entrance  of  the  stomach,  causing  the  peculiar  feeling  of  weight 
which  attends  indigestion,  and  the  abundant  generation  of  gaseous 
fluids.  It  has  also  been  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Chambers,  that  such 
symptoms  indicate  a  participation  of  the  whole  alimentary  tract  in 
such  lesions,  and  that  where  the  lesion  is  merely  confined  to  the 
stomach,  the  absence  of  such  symptoms  are  suflieiently  accounted 
for  by  the  compensation  to  stomachal  digestion  aiibrded  by  the 
healthy  intestinal  tract. 

III.  Forms  of  Congestion.— These  may  be  described  as  pas^re  con- 
gestions  ;  or  as  active  congestions  eL^socieLtedi  with  inflammatory  lesion?. 

The  passive  form  of  congestion^  like  the  passive  form  of  ascites^  is 
explained  by  the  physiological  phenomenon  now  recognized  as  per- 
fectly familiar — namely,  that  the  freedom  of  the  transit  of  blood 
through  any  part  is  in  a  great  measure  def)endent  upon  the  healthy 
performance  of  its  functions,  and  of  the  function  of  those  parts  im- 
mediately associated  with  it — so  that,  if  function  is  arrested,  the 
circulating  current  is  arrested  also,  and  the  blood  reverts,  or  is 
thrown  back,  to  those  intervening  parts  in  the  course  of  the  circu- 
lation between  the  site  of  obstruction  and  the  force  propelling  the 
blood.  Thus  blood  ceasing  to  flow  freely  through  the  lungs  reverts, 
or  is  thrown  back,  upon  tlie  rigl\J  side  of  the  heart ;  blood  ceasing 
to  flow  freely  through  the  liver  is  thrown  back  upon  the  stomach, 
upon  the  one  hand,  or  upon  the  spleen  by  the  gastro-epiploic  vessels, 
exprossiMl  by  congestions  of  these  viscera  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
portal  system  being  ol>3tructed,  the  blood  reverts  to  the  membranes 
of  the  intestines,  and  expresses  such  an  occurrence  by  ascites,  as 
well  as  by  gastric  venous  congestion.  Any  mere  mec*hanical  im- 
pediment, therefore,  which  prevents  the  blood  returning  from  the 
stomach  towards  the  heart  will  induce  congestion  of  the  stomach. 
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The  immediate  eflects  of  such  congestion  upon  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  are  sufficiently  expressed  by  symptoms  such  as  Kcerod- 
temesis^  or  the  vomiting  of  blood ;  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice 
also  is  diminished,  the  stomach  can  digest  less  food,  and  requires 
lonjger  intervals  of  rest  between  the  meals. 

The  persistence  of  such  passive  forms  of  conffestion  further  leads 
to  the  deposition  of  melanic  matter,  and  to  disintegration  of  the 
tubular  glands  of  the  stomach,  the  formation  of  ulcers  in  its  mucous 
membrane,  just  as  varicose  ulcers  are  established  in  the  limbs  from 
the  passive  congestion  which  attends  varicose  veins  in  the  lower 
extremities,  by  impairing  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  as  explained  by 
Simon,  Budd,  and  Jones. 

Besides  congestion  from  mere  mechanical  impediments,  there  are 
congestions  of  the  stomach  which  have  been  described  as  vicariovs 
— that  is,  as  taking  the  place  of  congestions  which  ought  to  occur 
in  other  parts — such,  for  example,  as  when  it  occurs  along  with 
hemorrhage  in  women  from  stoppage  of  the  catamenia ;  and  which 
has  been  observed  to  occur  in  yellow  fever,  in  malignant  cholera, 
and  in  typhoid  fevers.  Congestion  also  arises  during  the  develop- 
ment of — 

IV.  Forms  of  Inflammation  tending  to  Exudations  and  Destruction  of 
Parts,  or  Condensations  of  Tissue,  especially  about  the  Pyloric  Opening. 
— Idiopathic  gastritises  an  exceedingly  rare  disease.  When  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  does  occur,  it  is  generally  the  consequence 
of  direct  injury  from  irritant  or  corrosive  poisons.  Dr.  Jones  has 
never  met  with  a  case  of  acute  idiopathic  gastritis.  Louis  exam- 
ined five  hundred  bodies  without  findmg  a  single  instance.  Andral, 
however,  relates  several  cases  in  his  Clinique  Medicale  ;  and  it  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Robert  Williams,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sular war  not  more  than  six  cases  were  rej)orted  among  the  troops, 
although  exposed  to  every  species  of  privation,  and  addicted  as  they 
were  to  its  most  efficient  exciting  cause — the  use  of  spirits  in  every 
form  in  which  alcohol  could  be  got  to  drink. 

The  difficulty  of  exciting  acute  inflammation  in  the  stomach  is 
well  shown  by  experiments  upon  animals,  and  by  the  often  long 
escape  of  the  polyphagist,  who  swallows  knives  and  watches,  ana 
all  sorts  of  heterogeneous  things;  and  of  the  Indian  who. passed 
many  times  daily  a  blunt  swora  into  his  stomach  with  impunity, 
till  at  last  its  cokts  were  pierced,  and  he  died.  The  stomach,  also, 
we  find  will  bear  tea  or  coftee  of  an  almost  boiling  temperature, 
followed  perhaps  shortly  afterwards  by  a  quantity  of  ice.  One  of 
the  persons  resident  at  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  at  the  time  it 
was  burnt,  in  1755,  swallowed  a  quantity  of  molten  lead,  which  ac- 
cidentally dropped  into  his  mouth  when  looking  from  below  upwards, 
to  observe  the  progress  of  the  fire.  But  even  after  this  intensely 
hot  sul>stance  had  passed  into  his  stomach,  he  lived  several  davs, 
having  been  taken  to  the  Plymouth  Hospital,  where  he  was  attended 
by  Dr.  Sprey,  who  describes  the  case  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society.  His  attendants  hardly  believed  his  story  possible ; 
but  on  examining  him  after  death,  a  lump  of  lead,  weighing  7  oz. 
5  drs.  8  grs.,  was  taken  from  the  stomach. 
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The  simplest  and  most  frequent  form  of  infla 
ach  is  that  which  is  brought  about  by  excess  i 
especially  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  character 
tion  and  an  excessive  secretion  of  mucus  in  t1 
tion  which  Dr.  Jones  describes  under  the  na: 
Dr.  H.  Jones  thus  describee  its  phenomena : 

"  It  occurs  under  the  same  influences  as  catarr] 
conjuactivitia,  and  oflen  either  coexiata  with  theat 
them.  Its  anatomical  characters  are,  distension 
abundant  secretion  of  an  extremely  tenacious,  cleat 
tinged  mucus.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dis 
bations,  the  hypenemia  is  a  marked  feature ;  but 
mal  mncuB  is  a  more  constantly  observed  And  ce 
gestion  of  a  passive  kind  powerfully  predisposes 
commonly  conjoined  with  it.  Watery,  slightly  i 
neutral  fluids  are  secreted,  and  often  ejected,  co 
does  not  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  glanduli 
and  Clinical  Observaliona  reepeding  Ike  Slomach 

There  is  a  comparatively  rare  form  of  inl 
by  Dr.  Budd,  in  which  coagulable  lymph  is  efl 
coua  areolar  coat,  and,  hardening  ana  contri 
gristly  mass,  binding  the  mucous  membrane 
Round  the  pyloric  orifice  such  a  morbid  eta) 
manent  stricture.  It  is  a  condition  almost  in 
spirit  drinking,  and  seldom  occurs  before  the 

V.  Ulceration, — The  observations  of  Drs. 
Ilabershon,  Jones,  and  Brinton,  have  shown  t 
means  uncninnion.  Simple,  chrom'i'.  and  perfi 
scribed.  The  ulcer  is  generally  solitary  and 
than  a  shilling,  circular  or  oval  in  aha[>e,  its  e 
well  defined,  as  if  punched  out.  It  is  genen 
near  the  leaser  curvature,  and  usually  nearer 
eanlinc  oritice,  and  more  frequently  on  the  pi 
terior  wall.  It  is  more  common  in  women  t 
the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  It  is  especiali 
and  advanced  life,  although  Dr.  Budd  once  ni 
fourteen.  Dr.  IJrinton  records  two  cases  unde 
It  is  relatively  more  frequent  amongst  the  p< 
rich  ;  and  is  csfHjeially  found  in  maid-servants 
eighteen  and  twenty -five. 

[Vin-how  believes  the  round  ulcer  of  the  atomacl 
by  some  obstruction  in  the  artery  supplying  the 
dering  the  alkaline  blood  fVora  coming  in  coiitac 
Juices;  nud  that,  lirst,  the  mucous  membrnne,  and 
coats,  are  softened  and  destroyed  by  the  acid  at 
the  access  of  the  current  of  blood.     See  foot-note. 

It  tcn<la  to  prove  fatal  by — (1.)  Perforalio 
(3.)  JCAauslioii. 
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When  the  ulcer  eats  its  way  through,  the  aperture  gradually 
narrows,  as  it  reaches  the  peritoneum,  to  little  more  than  a  point, 
which  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  ulcer.  The  peritoneum 
inflames  at  this  spot,  and  sloughs,  when  perforation  is  completed 
by  the  separation  of  the  slough.  An  important  sanitary  effort  is 
here  made  by  the  adhesion  of  the  peritoneum  surrounding  the 
slough  to  some  opposed  surface,  sucn  as  to  the  liver,  pancreas, 
colon,  or  abdominal  wall.  Fistulous  openings  may  then  oe  estab- 
lished, so  that  food  escapes  from  the  stomach  when  such  passages 
communicate  with  the  alimentary  canal.  A  most  comprehensive 
record  of  such  cases  is  published  in  The  Edinbvrgh  Montnly  Journal 
for  July  and  August,  1857,  by  Dr.  Charles  Murchison,  physician 
to  the  London  Fever  Hospital  and  to  the  Middlesex.  According 
to  Dr.  Brin ton's  observations,  about  13.4  per  cent,  of  cases  of  ul- 
ceration terminate  by  perforation ;  and  he  considers  that  the  lia- 
bility to  perforation  decreases  as  life  advances ;  and,  as  Dr.  Crisp 
first  showed,  during  the  ages  from  fourteen  to  twenty  it  is  most 
frequent.  The  patient  may  survive  the  first  shock  of  the  accident, 
ultimately  to  succumb  to  the  combined  eftects  of  peritonitis  and 
gastric  exhaustion. 

Hemorrhage^  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  important 
symptoms  of  ulcer,  is  also  a  mode  of  fatal  termination.  It  gener- 
ally occurs  soon  aftex  a  full  meal ;  and  about  from  3 J  to  5  per  cent. 
of  the  cases  prove  fatal  in  this  wav. 

"  This  long  and  exhausting  malady,"  say^  Dr.  Brinton,  "  predis- 
poses the  constitution  to  a  variety  of  other  diseases,  and  renders 
unusually  fatal  many  of  those  attacks  of  illness  which,  in  the 
course  of  years,  very  few  persons  altogether  escape." 

Symptoms  of  Gastric  TTloer. — "  The  malady  is  announced  by  disturb- 
ances of  gastric  digestion :  at  first  by  mere  uneasiness  and  pain ;  then 
nausea  and  vomiting,  or  regurgitation,  that  expel  the  food  previously 
taken  ;  or  a  tasteless  or  acid  watery  secretion.  At  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease it  is  sometimes  cut  short  by  the  occurrence  of  perforation,  with  its 
sequel  of  fatal  peritonitis.  Failing  such  an  accident,  the  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms are  next  complicated  by  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  ;  sometimes 
a  sudden  and  dangerous  gush,  oflener  a  slow  and  intermittent  drain  of 
blood.  The  anaemia  produced  by  this  hemorrhage  is  generally  associated 
with  a  cachexia  which  seems  to  be  essentially  independent  of  it ;  being 
chiefly  the  result  of  the  inanition  necessarily  implied  by  frequent  vomit- 
ing of  the  food,  or  by  large  destruction  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
and  consequent  impairment  of  its  function,  in  young  females  another 
symptom  is  often  present,  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  complete  amenor- 
rhoea,  which  may  be  associated  with  either  of  these  two  states  of  anaemia 
or  cachexia ;  in  other  words,  may  be  connected  with  ulceration,  with 
hemorrhage,  or  with  both.  The  gradual  acquisition  of  all  these  symp- 
toms conducts  the  disease,  in  a  variable  period,  to  a  climax,  whence  we 
may  next  briefly  trace  it  towards  its  termination.  Retaining  the  liabili- 
ties to  death  by  perforation,  by  hemorrhage,  by  vomiting,  and  by  exhaus- 
tion, which  the  above  organic  results  of  ulceration  severally  imply,  the 
lesion  often  ends  by  one  of  these  modes  of  dying,  or  by  two  or  more  of 
them  in  combination.  In  other  cases  a  spontaneous  subsidence  of  these 
symptoms,  in  something  like  the  inverse  order  of  their  occurrence,  an- 
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Bounces  a  recovery  ;  or  a  similar  amendment  is  only  effected  by  a  careful 
medical  treatment,  such  as  quite  entitles  us  to  dignify  it  by  the  name  of 
a  cure"  {Med-Chir,  Review^  p.  159,  July,  1856). 

The  character  of  the  pain  is  peculiar,  at  first  being  little  more 
than  a  feeling  of  weight  or  tightness,  of  a  dull  character,  and  con- 
tinuous. It  gradually  becomes  intensified  into  a  burning  or  gnaw- 
ing sensation,  which  produces  a  kind  of  sickening  depression.  It 
generally  comes  on  from  two  to  ten  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of 
food,  and  remains  during  one  or  two  hours,  which  corresipond  to 
the  period  of  gastric  digestion,  after  which  it  gradually  subsides, 
or,  if  vomiting  empties  the  stomach,  it  also  invariably  ceases.  The 
pain  is  gienerally  expressed  at  the  centre  of  the  epigastrium,  or  at 
the  middle  line  of  the  belly,  immediately  below  the  extremity  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage,  often  confined  to  a  mere  spot,  and  rarely  to 
a  space  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter.  A  dorsal  pain,  first 
described  by  Cruveilhier,  is  also  subsequently  established,  generally 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months  after  the  epigastric  pain.  It  is  expressed 
bv  a  gnawing  sensation,  interscapular,  or  from  the  spine  of  the 
eighth  or  ninth  dorsal  to  that  of  the  first  or  second  lumbar  verte- 
bra. Pressure  in  the  epigastric  region  is  sometimes  unbearable, 
and,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be  applied  with  the  utmost  care  and 
delicacy. 

Vomiting  usually  occurs  when  the  pain  reaches  its  height ;  and, 
completely  emptying  the  stomach,  generally  aflfords  relief.  For 
further  details  of  symptoms,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  admirable 
papers  of  Dr.  Brinton,  from  whom  the  statements  have  been  con- 
densed. 

VI.  Carcinoma. — The  cachectic  state  which  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
ultimately  induces  has  caused  many  cases  of  simple  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  to  be  recorded  as  cancer;  so  that  it  has  been  a  popular 
belief  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  a  very  comtnon  disease,  till 
the  inquisitive  researches  of  Dr.  Brinton  have  shown  that  the 
mortality  attributed  to  gastric  cancer  is  by  far  too  creat.  Of 
necropsies  performed  at  four  of  the  great  Loudon  hospitals,  only 
about  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  is  due  to  this  lesion.  The 
disease  is  thus  far  less  frequent  than  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Xext 
to  the  female  breads  the  siom^ich  seeniri,  in  this  country,  to  be  the 
part  most  liable  to  cancer,  and  the  male  is  more  frequently  aitected 
than  the  female — "a  fact,"  writes  Dr.  Brinton,  ''which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  connecting  with  the  exclusive  amenability  of  the 
female  to  the  mmnmari/  and  uterine  localization  of  cancerous  dis- 


ease." 


The  orifices  of  the  stomach  are  the  parts  which  are  almost  exclu- 
sively the  seat  of  cancerous  lesions. 

Vil.  Abnormal  Fanctional  States. — These  are  due — Firsts  to  what 
have  been  called  sympathetic  relations  with  other  organs,  them- 
selves in  a  morbid  state,  and  which  are  now  ex{)lained  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  "  rejiex  action.''  Examples  of  this  may  be  referreil  to  in 
the  vomiting  which  attends  irritation  of  the  lung^  brain,  liver,  or 
uterus.     Second^  a  scanty  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  character- 
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ized  by  slowness  of  digestion  and  long  retention  of  food  by  the 
stomach ;  prolonged  distress  after  eating,  especially  of  weight  and 
uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  pecuhar  tendency  to  decom- 
position of  food  m  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  evolution  of  fetid 
gases ;  and  the  appearance  of  unaltered  ingesta  in  the  stools.  Often 
an  inheritance  by  birth,  the  conditions  which  tend  to  produce  this 
morbid  state  are,  mental  over-exertion,  prolonged  anxiety,  especially 
after  meals,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  sedentary  habits,  and  the 
consumption  of  more  food  than  the  system  requires.  The  "  causes^ 
»ymptoms^  and  treatment  of  imperfect  digestion ^^^  from  these  points  of 
view,  are  admirably  treated  of  by  Dr.  Leared  in  his  little  book  on 
this  subject. 

TTrine  in  Dyspepsia — Alterations  in  the  free  acidity  are  the  most 
important  signs.  But  in  some  dyspeptic  cases,  especially  those 
attended  with  torpid  digestion  or  with  acid  vomiting,  it  has  seemed 
to  Dr.  Parkes  that  the  urine  is  more  alkaline  than  usual ;  so  that 
there  may  be  abnormal  acidity  as  well  as  abnormal  alkalinity  in 
cases  of  dyspepsia.  When  the  urine  is  more  acid  than  usual  after 
food,  it  is  also  often  scanty,  and  deposits  urates  and  oxalates  of 
lime — conditions  associated  chiefly  with  cardial^ia,  nausea,  and 
frontal  headaches.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  small  m  amount  when 
digestion  is  imperfect ;  and  the  more  that  is  in  the  urine,  the  more 
perfectly  has  digestion  been  carried  on.  Oxalate  of  lime  crystals 
are  common  in  dyspepsia  (Parkes,  L  c,  p.  383). 

Treatment. — Congestion,  catarrh,  ulcer,  cancer,  and  functional 
stat^  associated  with  what  are  called  dyspeptic  symptoms,  or  "im- 
perfect digestion,"  are  the  causes  of  stomach  diseases  for  which  the 
physician  is  called  most  frequently  to  prescribe. 

W  hen  there  is  reason  to  believe  congestion  exists,  a  sparing  and 
easily  digested  diet  is  to  be  prescribed,  and  total  abstinence  from 
fermented  drinks  is  imperatively  demanded;  and  in  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  catarrhal  inflammation  prevails,  the 
blandest  food  must  be  given  in  very  small  quantities.  In  severe 
cases  leeches  are  to  be  applied  oyer  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  patient  may  sip  iced  water,  or  suck  small  pieces  of  ice,  to  relieve 
the  thirst. 

For  obvious  reasons  ulcers  are  most  diflicult  to  heal,  and  such 
cases  are  to  be  treated  by  rest  to  the  stomach,  and  by  dietetic  ra- 
ther than  by  medicinal  means.  The  patient  must  eat  m  small  quan- 
tities, and  especially  of  milk  compounded  with  arrowroot,  macaroni, 
semolina,  sago,  tapioca,  biscuit  powder,  Indian  meal,  or  oatmeal 
gruel.  Iced  milk,  combined  with  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  lime- 
water,  is  particularlv  recommended  by  Dr.  Chambers ;  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  which  are  to  be  taken  at  short  intervals,  so  that 
about  two  Quarts  of  milk  may  be  thus  used  during  the  day,  ren- 
dering regular  and  more  bulky  meals  unnecessary.  The  lime- 
water  tends  to  prevent  coagulation  of  the  milk,  and  the  milk 
thereby  more  readily  passes  unaltered  into  the  intestines,  to  be 
digested  by  them  rather  than  by  the  stomach.  Dr.  Balthazar 
N.  Foster,  of  Birmingham,  has  well  laid  down  the  details  of 
managing  such  cases,  in  "  A  Lecture  on  the  Treatment  of  Qastric 
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Ulcer"  (Brit  Med,  Journal^  June  3,  1865).  The  most  complete 
rest  possible  ought  to  be  given  to  the  aftected  viscus,  by  stopping 
the  supply  of  all  nutriment  by  the  mouth,  and  supportins^  the 
patient  for  several  days  by  nutritive  encmata.  Perfect  qniet  in 
the  recumbent  posture  must  be  observed,  the  lips  and  toneue  being 
moistened  from  time  to  time  by  a  little  water.  The  patient  may 
thus  be  kept  for  eight  or  nine  days,  or  even  longer,  on  natrient 
enemata  alone,  when  the  pain,  the  irritability  of  stomach  and  of 
the  system  will  cease.  The  substances  Dr.  Foster  has  found  moet 
useful  for  enemata  are  milk,  strong  unsalted  beef-tea,  raw  egn 
beaten  up  in  milk,  occasionally  a  little  brandy,  and  generallv  m 
two  enemata  dailv  ten  or  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  opium* 
The  enemata  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  from  two  to  six  ounces 
only  at  a  time.  The  interval  to  the  stomach  thus  gained  of  com- 
plete rest  is  of  the  greatest  importance  towards  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gastric  ulcer,  and,  combined  with  the  restricted  diet  de- 
scribed, will  usually  effect  a  cure  in  three  weeks. 

Next  to  dieting,  bloodlettiuff  by  two  or  three  leeches  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  stomach  about  twice  a  week  affords  obvious 
benefit,  the  patient  often  gaining  weijajht  during  their  use.  Blister- 
ing applied  to  the  spine  is  also  said  to  relieve  the  dorsal  pain. 
Small  lumps  of  ice  may  be  swallowed  if  the  stomach  is  irritable, 
and  astringent  remedies,  especially  the  salts  of  metals^  such  as  a 
combination  of  iron  and  alum^  are  of  great  benefit ;  and,  as  a  change, 
gallic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  bitter  barKS  may  be  administered.  Con- 
stipation is  to  be  counteracted  by  enemata.  When  hemorrhage 
occurs,  J)r.  Budd  recommends  small  bits  of  ice  to  be  swallowed, 
that  rest  be  maintained  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  that  astrin- 
gent medicines  be  administered,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine^  a'^etaie  of 
lead  and  opiinn^  ahnn  and  tannic  acid.  Od  of  turpentine  should  be 
given  in  doses  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  in  cold  water, 
and  relocated  more  or  less  frequently  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms.  When  hemorrhage  is  co{)ious,  a  mixture  contain- 
ing ten  minims  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  five  trains  of  gallic 
arid  in  water,  taken  every  two  or  three  hours,  is  the  best  remedy 
(Dr.  15.  Foster).  Dr.  Leaned  justly  puts  great  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  strict  attention  to  diet  in  all  cases  of  impaired  digestion. 
If  fulness  and  uneasy  sensations  are  experienced  after  dinner,  lesa 
food  should  be  taken  at  that  meal,  and  more  at  breakfast,  the  prin- 
ciple being  to  apportion  the  amount  of  food  necessary  to  sustain  the 
body  more  evenly  over  the  waking  hours  than  is  commonly  done. 
The  crreat  fault  in  the  dietetic  svstem  of  this  countrv  consists  in 
the  fact  that  most  peojile  are  8up{X)rted  mainly  by  dinner.  This 
meal  is  consecjuently  too  large.  The  quantity  taken  at  dinner 
should  therefore  be  resolutely  diminished  till  breakfast  is  appre- 
ciated (Leaked,  L  o.,  p.  150). 

S{>ecial  symptoms,  common  to  various  morbid  states,  require 
special  modes  of  treatment.  Excess  of  acid  is  l)est  neutralized  by 
lime-water  or  magnesia^  and  the  gastric  fermentation  which  is  apt  to 
be  established  may  be  checkefl  by  hrandy  and  various  aromatic 
sjnriis.     Bicarbonate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  potash^  in  the  proportion 
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of  eight  parts  of  the  former  to  one  part  of  the  Jatter,  is  useful  in 
cases  of  nabitual  acidity ;  and  all  these  antacid  remedies  should  be 
taken  about  three  or  four  hours  after  a  meal.  Pills  containing  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  minim  of  a^easote^  given  with  each  meal,  will  in 
^neral  counteract  ffetid  eructations.  It  checks  that  fermentation 
in  which  acetic  and  carbonic  acids  are  formed ;  while  conium  and 
bdladonna  are  the  medicines  which  better  than  opium  allay  general 
nervous  irritability. 

In  cases  of  slow  digestion,  with  deficient  secretion  of  the  castric 

1'uice,  the  rules  of  treatment  are — (1.)  To  let  albuminoid  food  be  as 
iquid  as  possible ;  (2.)  To  let ''the  day's  allowance  be  taken  in  small 
quantities  at  regular  intervals  ;  (3.)  That  by  the  administration  of 
alkalies  the  food  may  pass  to  the  intestines,  and  be  digested  there, 
rather  than  by  the  stomach.  This  latter  mode  of  treatment  by 
alkalies,  recommended  by  Chambers,  is  contrary  to  that  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Budd.  Both  are  consistent  with  physiological  facts, 
and  the  course  to  be  followed  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  case.  The  amount  of  food  taken  is  of  great  importance  to  be 
attended  to  in  cases  of  slow  digestion.  If  a  tair  amount  of  exercise 
be  taken,  the  following  dietary,  slightly  modified  from  that  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Leared,  will  be  found  appropriate  in  such  cases : 

Breakfast  (8  a.m  ). 

{Mutton  Chop,  or  other  "i  Tea,  or  warm  milk  and  water 
meat  (cooked)  free  >  and  sugar,  or  other  bcver- 
from  fat  and  skin,    8  oz  J      age, j  pint. 

Luncheon  (1  p.m.). 

Hm^A  /<>f.i»\          o «,  /No  solids,  such  as  Meat  or)  t  ;^.,;^  i    :^* 

Bread  (stole),.     .  2  oz.  |     cheese.  |  Liquid, J  pint. 

DiNNEK  (6  or  6  P  M.). 

Pototlis^id  other^  ^^- 1  Meat  (cook^)  free  from        1  ^j     id,  not  more  than  }  pint. 
Vegetables,.     .  4  oz.  J      f-t  and  skin,  .     .     .  4  oz.  j       *       '  »* 

Tea  or  Supper  (not  sooner  than  three  hours  after  dinner). 

C  Tea,  or  weak  brandy  and  wa- 

«      J  /  A  1  \  o    -  f  No  solids,  such  as  Meat  or 

Bread  (stale), .     .  2  or.  |     ^^j^^^^^' 


ter,  or  sherry  and  water,  or 
toast  and  water,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  }  pint. 


For  excellent  advice  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Leared's  book,  p.  160,  et  seq.  ;  and  to  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers's  Lectures 
chiefly  Clinical. 

Forms  of  indigestion  marked  by  excessive  acidity  and  heartburn 
may  be  relieved  by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains, 
combined  witli  a  few  grains  of  nitre,  and  taken  two  or  three  tijnes 
a  day.  At  the  same  time,  free  excretions  from  the  liver  and  l)owels 
must  be  sustained  by  occasional  small  doses  of  Uue  pill  or  podo- 
phj/llin^  combined  with  extract  of  colocj/nth  and  of  henUine  ;  while 
exerciHe  and  diet  are  duly  attended  to. 

Weakened  digestion  from  over-fatigue  may  be  often  restored 
under  the  use  of  cai-bonate  of  ammonia^  conjomed  with  compound 
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tincture  of  gentian^  or  with  extract  of  gentian  in  the  form  of  a  pilL 
Extracts  ot  nux  vomica  or  strychnia  are  valuable  remedies.  Haifa 
grain  of  extract  of  nux  vomica^  half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron^  and 
four  grains  of  compound  colocynth  pillj  form  a  combination  which, 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  generally  induces  gentle  action  of  the 
bowels  (Leaked).  Compound  rhubarb  pill  may  be  substituted  in 
place  of  the  compound  cdocyiith  pill. 

Indigestion  from  habitual  drunkenness  is  best  relieved  by  bitter 
infusions,  such  as  gentian^  quassia^  and  calumba^  singly,  or  combined 
in  a  mixture,  so  that  a  dose  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
an  hour  before  each  meal.  Small  doses  of  opium  or  of  rnorphia  m 
an  ammonia  mixture  may  also  be  given  at  bedtime,  so  as  to  secure 
sleep  at  night. 

In  prescribing  the  mineral  acids,  the  following  general  role,  stated 
by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind — namely,  that  the 
influence  of  sulphuric  acid  is  astringent,  while  that  of  hydrochloric 
acid  promotes  digestion,  and  of  nitric  acid  secretion. 


[THE  NEUROSES  OP  THE  STOMACH. 

(Dr.  Cltmbr.) 

This  is  a  class  of  affections  very  common,  ill-understood,  often  badly 
managed,  and  attended  with  much  bodily  discomfort  and  mental  suffer- 
ing. They  are  obscure  iu  their  origin,  are  accompanied  by  no  appreciable 
structure-changes,  and  are  seemingly  caused  by  disorders  of  Amction  and 
over-sensibilit}'  of  the  organ.  The  symptoms  are  deranged  secretions, 
perverted  appetite,  local  distress,  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and,  fre- 
quently, impaired  digestive  power;  these  phenomena  may  exist  severally 
or  be  variously  combined.  The  gastric  neuroses  may  be  divided  patho- 
genetically  into  two  varieties:  (I.)  Centric,  where  the  cause  appears  to 
be  in  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  probabl}'  the  sympathetic  ganglia ;  (2.) 
Retiex,  in  which  the  functional  disturbances  and  morbid  sensibility  are 
attributable  to  irritation  in  distant  organs.  The  former  are  invariably 
associated  with  systemic  asthenia,  and  lowered  and  disordered  innerva- 
tion, and  the  latter  frequently  so. 

1.  A  nervous  person  will,  afler  eating  an  ordinary  or  over-full  meal,  or 
some  particular  article  of  food,  have  suddenly  an  indescribable  feeling 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  as  if  he  would  die  (anxi^t^  ^pigastrique  of 
Trousseau) — a  sense  of  sinking — or  a  fluttering,  or  a  weight,  or  soreness,  or 
some  perversion  of  healthful  sensation,  with  a  host  of  depressing  emotions, 
as  fear,  apprehension  of  future  trouble,  low  spirits.  The  natural  temper 
may  be  altered  during  the  seizure,  becoming  impatient,  inconsiderate,  or 
sour;  the  judgment  is  uucetlain ;  the  will  weak;  the  mind  sluggish:  and 
the  disposition  fitful,  suspicious,  and  cantankerous.  Heart-palpitation  is 
not  infrequent.  Soon  after  digestion  is  over,  or  large  quantities  of  flatus 
are  belched  up,  all  this  passes  away,  and  the  patient  is  iu  his  usual  way. 
Such  cases  are  constantly  happening  amongst  hysterical  women  and 
hypochondriacs,  in  the  under-fed,  and,  in  an  increasing  class  in  this 
country — the  mentally  overworked. 

The  process  of  digestion  should  go  on  without  giving  rise  to  any  con- 
sciousness of  its  progress ;  a  person  in  health  should  never  know  that  he  his 
a  stomach.     But  many  patients  afllicted  with  these  disorders,  are  pain- 
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fully  and  constantly  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  stomach,  and  of  the 
digestive  function ;  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  organ,  and  it  is 
closely  watched  ;  a  msceral  sense  is,  as  it  were,  created,  by  what  Dr.  Car- 
penter has  called  this  ^^  expectant  attention,"  and  every  shade  of  sensa- 
tion about  the  epigastrium  noted  and  exaggerated."*"  With  the  mind's 
eye  fixed  steadily  and  microscopically  upon  one  organ,  such  persons  are 
miserable,  dejected,  and  helpless.  Some  remarkable  instances  of  perverted 
sensibility  in  this  region  have  been  told ;  in  one  there  was  a  sensation  of 
a  bright  flash  of  light,  and  in  others  darkness  in  the  same  part  was  com- 
plained of. 

Again,  over-sensibility  of  the  stomach,  causing  actual  and  severe  pain, 
generally  paroxysmal,  and  most  often  coming  on  at  a  variable  period 
after  eating,  though  not  infrequently  when  the  stomach  is  empt}',  is  a 
wearisome  and  obstinate  symptom  in  these  affections,  and  may  be  the 
chief  or  only  morbid  manifestation.  This  form  of  pain  is  described  under 
the  names  of  spasm  of  the  stomachy  gastrodynia^  yastralgia^  when  unasso- 
ciated  with  structural  lesion.  It  varies  from  a  sense  of  constriction  to  the 
severest  kind  of  colic  or  gripe.  It  may  be  continuously,  or  intermittingly 
gnawing,  or  burning,  or  aching;  and  extend  through  to  the  back  be- 
tween the  shoulder  blades ;  it  oflen  is  eased  by  deep  pressure ;  flatulence 
or  pyrosis  constant!}'  accompanies  it,  and,  in  such  cases,  ceases  when  the 
wind  or  the  sour  fluid  are  got  rid  of. 

The  principal  derangements  of  secretion  are  heartburn  (cardialgia)  and 
walerbrash  (pyrosis).  Though  the  urgent  symptom  of  the  first  is  a  burn- 
ing, caustic  feeling  in  the  stomach,  the  condition  is  a  secretory  change, 
and  the  production  of  an  intensely  acrid  fluid,  which  is  constantly  ejected, 
sometimes  along  with  gas,  scalding  the  fauces  and  mouth,  and  causing 
most  disagreeable  sensations  and  soreness  about  the  epigastrium.  In 
waterbrash^  a  large  quantity  of  acid,  or  alkaline,  or  muco-alkaline,  fluid 
is  secreted,  and  eructated  from  the  stomach.  Another  perversion  of 
gastric  secretion  is  the  generation  of  gas  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
though  it  is  generally  the  result  of  a  weakened  state  of  the  digestive 
powers,  and  a  defective  gastric  juice,  permitting  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction to  go  on.  At  times,  when  the  atony  of  the  muscular  fibres  is 
great,  the  distension  of  the  stomach  may  be  enormous. 

The  appetite  may  fall  off  (anorexia),  the  sense  of  hunger  being  lost, 
and  replaced  by  a  praecordial  sinking  or  faintucss.  The  thought  of 
eating  excites  loathing  and  disgust,  and  food  has  to  be  "  forced  down," 
and  then  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  uneasy  feelings.  Romberg  says :  "  The 
psychical  relations  of  the  sense  of  hunger  are  altered ;  there  is  no  appe- 
tite, and  taking  food  affords  no  enjoyment."  Or  the  appetite  may  be 
voracious  (bulimia);  there  is  an  excessive  longing  for  food,  and  though 
eating  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  it  is  unsatisfied,  and  when  food 
is  withheld,  there  is  sickness,  pain,  and  faintness.  This  is  oflen  asso- 
ciated with  a  condition  of  digestion  to  be  presently  noticed.  And,  finally, 
there  is  depravation  of  appetite  (pica),  sometimes  coexisting  with  bu^ 

♦  [The  production  of  actual  disease  by  thehabit  of  centring  the  attention  on  internal 
sensations  (»f  a  subjective  kind,  has  been  commented  on  by  Sir  Henry  Holland.  He 
•ays  of  the  hy)M>chondriac  :  '*In  fixing  his  consciousness  with  morbid  intentness  on 
certain  organs,  he  crinites  not  merely  disordered  sensations,  but  often  also  dii»ordpred 
actions  in  them.  There  may  be  ...  .  flatulence  and  other  distress  of  the 
stomach  ....  all  ari.sing  from  this  morbid  direction  of  attention  to  the  organs 
in  quei^tion."  And  again:  "A  similar  direction  of  consciousness  to  the  region  of 
the  hUmiach  creates  in  this  part  a  sense  of  weight,  oppression,  or  other  less  definite 
uneasin(*ss;  and,  when  the  stomach  is  full,  appears  greatly  to  disturb  the  duo  diges- 
tion of  the  food."    {Medical  Notts  and  JieflectionSj  chap,  v.)] 
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limia,  but  whicb  is  more  frequent  in  these  disturbances  of  innervation*  A 
craving  for  unnatural  articles,  as  chalk,  slate  pencils,  d:c.,  and  fancies  for 
the  most  incredible  and  loathsome  substances,  or  a  desire  for  immoderate 
indulgence  in  articles  of  food  usually  taken  in  small  quantities,  is  common. 
This  condition  is  frequent  in  hysteria,  chlorosis,  and  pregnancy. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  occur  in  hysterical  cases,  and  food  is  rejected 
almost  as  soon  as  swallowed.  It  may  be  constant  or  remittent,  days  or 
weeks  elapsing  between  the  attacks,  the  appetite  and  digestion  being 
natural  during  the  intervals.  Bricquet  remarks  that  often  in  h3"sterical 
women,  even  when  every  meal  is  thrown  up  almost  as  sooii  as  it  reaches 
the  stomach,  the  appetite  is  unimpaired,  or  even  increased.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  there  is  no  desire  for  food,  and  constant  nausea*  In 
many  cases  of  hysterical  vomiting  there  is  no  body-waste. 

The  digestive  process  is  generally,  as  has  been  seen,  more  or  less 
weakened  in  these  several  neuroses  of  the  stomach ;  still  in  some  instancea, 
in  spite  of  the  local  uneasiness,  pain,  and  hypersecretion,  the  act  of  diges- 
tion goes  on,  and  the  patient  is  fairly  nourished.  This  especially  hap- 
pens in  hj'^steria. 

The  associated  symptoms  are  very  various,  and  depend  on  the  com- 
plaint with  which  the  stomach-disorder  is  connected.  Aniemia,  nervous 
excitability,  flutterings  about  the  heart  and  palpitations,  beatings  in  the 
abdominal  aorta  and  in  the  carotid,  breathlessness,  vertigo,  fainting 
spells,  copious  discharges  of  pale  urine,  constipation,  or  nervous  diar- 
rhoea, may  one  or  all  be  met  with.  The  tongue  is  commonly  clean,  but 
pale,  broad,  and  flabby. 

2.  Amongst  the  instances  of  disordered  gastric  innervation  produced 
by  causes  acting  at  a  distance  are,  pain  and  sickness  from  a  blow  on  the 
testicle,  or  from  inflammation  of  that  gland,  diseases  of  the  ovaries  and 
kidneys,  uterine  derangements,  and  the  state  of  pregnancy.  A  case  is  re- 
ported by  Liederer,  and  cited  by  Fox,  of  a  young  lady,  in  whom  a  false 
tooth  flxed  to  the  socket  of  a  diseased  one  brought  on  regularly  returning 
attacks  of  pain  and  vomiting,  which  ceased  immediately  on  removal  of 
the  pressure  from  -the  nerve.  Barras  mentions  two  cases  in  which  pain 
in  the  stomach  was  connected  with  suppression  of  the  menses,  and'Nie- 
meyer  one  in  which  there  was  pain  at  each  menstrual  period,  and  which 
could  be  brought  on  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  neck  of  the  womb. 
In  flexions  of  the  womb,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  not  infrequent,  particu- 
larly at  a  period  when  the  organ  is  congested,  and  one  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate cases  the  writer  has  seen,  followed  the  operation  of  neck-slitting  in 
the  surgical  treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea.  In  all  such  cases,  general  no- 
trition  is  faulty,  and  the  subjects  emotionally  impressionable. 

Pathogeny  and  Causes — These  have  been  for  the  most  part  anticipate 
in  the  brief  Just  given  of  the  symptoms.  The  functional  derangements  of 
the  stomach  from  disordered  innervation,  are  much  more  flrequent  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male ;  Georget  says  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one. 
They  are  most  often  met  with  between  fifteen  and  forty-flve  j-ears  of  age^ 
and  in  women  particularly  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  uterine  activity. 
In  men  they  happen  in  the  ill-uourished,  and  in  those  whose  brains  are 
exhausted  by  over-work.  Long  fasting,  venereal  excesses,  masturbation,, 
are  named  amongst  the  exciting  causes.  In  chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  hy|>- 
ochondriasis,  they  are  constant  complications.  They  follow  the  abuse  of 
tea  and  coffee,  particularly  the  former,  and  perhaps  of  tobacco.  The 
action  of  the  stomach  is  largely  influenced  by  the  emotions,  and  digestion 
may  be  checked,  the  secretions  arrested  or  increased,  and  the  sense  of  hun- 
ger destroyed,  by  the  influence  of  terror,  anxiety,  fright,  disgust,  &c.   The 
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subjects  of  lead  or  malarial  toxaemia  are  liable  to  temporary  nervous 
gastric  disorc||Brs.  The  frequent  association  of  vomiting  with  diseases 
of  the  womb  has  been  already  stated ;  while,  with  respect  to  frequency, 
though  not  perhaps  to  severity,  leucorrhoea  and  disordered  menstruation 
have  the  first  rank  among  this  class  of  etiological  conditions.  When  oc- 
curring in  pregnancy,  it  is  far  more  common  amongst  the  weakly  and 
nervous  than  the  healthy  (Fox).*  It  may  be  statedt  in  general  terms, 
that  except  under  the  temporary  influence  of  some  known  specific  excit- 
ing cause,  as  an  error  of  diet,  these  affections  happen  almost  exclusively 
in  persons  of  enfeebled  vitality,  and  with  consequent  nervous  erethism. 

DiagnosiB. — Most  of  the  morbid  phenomena  described  as  happening  in 
the  neuroses,  occur  also  in  those  affections  of  the  stomach  marked  by  struc- 
tural changes.  The  distinction  between  them  and  inflammatory  conditions 
of  the  stomach  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Why tt,  who  wrote :  "  An  un- 
common delicacy  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  which  may  be  either  in  a 
great  measure  natural,  or  brought  on  by  disease,  excessive  grief,  or  other 
causes,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  increased  sensibility,  which  is  the 
copsequence  of  an  inflammation,  or  of  an  aphthous  state  of  those  parts  " 
(Works,  p.  544).  It  becomes  important  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
the  two  conditions  of  the  organ.  In  a  great  measure  an  opinion  must  be 
founded  on  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  associ- 
ated disorders.  The  diflSculty  of  diagnosis  is  greatest  in  the  early  stages 
of  chronic  ulcer  and  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  tongue  and  the  body- 
temperature  do  not  give  much  help,  for  their  appearances  are  variable 
and  uncertain  in  the  latter  complaints.  The  remitting  or  paroxysmal 
type  of  the  hypersesthesia,  and  its  association  with  other  hypersesthesiee 
(Romberg),  are  valuable,  though  not  always  reliable,  aids.  The  absence 
of  any  cachexy  will  often  direct  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  of  these  complaints  is  very  variable,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  associated  disorder,  though  generally  they  are 
obstinate  and  enduring,  while  again  they  will  disappear  suddenly,  partic- 
ularly as  the  patient  gets  older.  Though  annoying,  the}'  do  not  compro- 
mise life,  except  so  far  as  they  may  give  rise  to  organic  disease,  at  present 
a  disputed  question. 

Treatment — The  management  of  these  cases,  to  be  at  all  successful, 
should  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  lowered  systemic  vitality, 
on  the  principles  already  given.  With  a  healthy  state  of  general  nutrition, 
the  stomach-trodbles  will  be  lessened,  and  finally  pass  away.  Local  dis- 
orders, as  uterine  affections,  giving  rise  to  reflex  irritations,  must  be  re- 
moved. 

Innumerable  remedies  for  relieving  the  immediate  gastric  symptoms 
have  been  recommended.  In  gastrodynia,  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  one-  or 
two-grain  doses  has  been  praised  by  Abercrombie,  in  combination  with 
aloes  and  compound  aromatic  powder ;  and  Henoch  prescribes  it  alone, 

*  The  connection  between  uterine  disorders  and  functional  disturbance  of  the 
stomach,  associated  with  defective  systemic  tone,  as  to  relative  frequency  of  cause 
and  effect,  is  according  to  Dr.  Wilson  Fox's  experience  as  follows  : 

a.  (1)  General  asthenia  without  special  syinptonw,  followed  by  (2)  disturbed  men- 
struation or  leucorrhcea.     (3)  Sympathetic  disorder  of  stomach  (pain,  &c.). 

6.  (1)  Dyspeptic  symptoms.  (2)  General  asthenia.  (8)  Disorder  of  uterus.  (4) 
Aggravation  of  stomHch  symptoms. 

e.  (1)  Disorder  of  uterus.  (2)  General  asthenia  and  disorder  of  stomach,  proceed- 
ing pari  pfisnC 

d.  In  rarer  instances — (1)  Disorder  of  uterus.  (2)  Derangement  of  stomach,  which 
apparently  induces  a  dej»re>sed  condition  of  the  general  system.  (The  Diagmtsis  and 
Trtattnent  of  the  Varieties  of  Dt/Hjjepsiaf  London  :  1867.) 
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or  with  morphia.  Iron  should  not  be  persisted  ii 
one  time.  The  oxide  and  nitrate  of  silver  havt 
Leared  telle  of  complete  and  rapid  success  nitl 
(Fowler's  solution),  especially  when  the  neuralgii 
Whytt,  Barras,  and  others  insist  upon  opium ;  it 
of  hvpodermic  injections  of  morphia.  Hydro 
laurel  water  succeed  in  milder  cases,. and  Dr.  F< 
when  associated  with  bismuth.  The  testimony  i 
strong  and  general,  and  "  it  frequently  prepares 
bear  ferruginous  preparations,  which  had  been 
(Fox).  The  writer  has  combined  it  with  small  < 
vantA|>;e.  The  application  of  a  belladonna  plasl 
and  after  the  latter  dusting  the  reddened  skin 
powdered  camphor,  will  frequently  give  reliefl 
Faradization.  Pain  from  flatulence  is  best  trea 
of  ammonia,  sulphuric  ether,  and  tincture  of  nu: 

In  the  wearying  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the 
trique).  Trousseau  speaks  highly  of  valerian  i 
compress,  over  which  a  piece  of  oil  silk  and  a  ba 
for  some  hours,  will  often  remove  it. 

In  pyrosis,  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  bismi 
magnesia  and  opium,  followed  by  kino  powder 
Flatulence  may  be  abated  by  aromatics  and  cbai 
charcoal  made  from  vegetable  ivory  is  the  best. 

Vomiting  is  often  very  difilcult  to  check,  parti 
caused  by  uterine  trouble  or  pregnancy.  Besi 
cold  effervescing  draughts,  a  few  drops  of  lai 
and  permanently  efficacious),  the  oxalate  of  ct 
and  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  Faradization,  py 
given.  A  small  cup  of  coffee,  or  some  slight  noi 
be  taken  before  the  patient  rises  in  the  morning. 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  its  real  efficacy 
attempts  to  discredit  it;  Pr.  Chambers  says  its 
enabling  the  food  to  be  retained,  whereby  the  ha 
up.  Where  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  or  there  is 
accumulation  of  fieces  slionid  be  avoided. 

In  all  these  functional  derangements,  it  may 
the  palliative  drug  from  time  to  time.] 


DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTl 

Definition. — Ihnler  lh!s  heading.,  as  vHh  stm 
pnsfil  til  notke.  the,  wore  certainly  ascertaihe'l  or 
the  /(Sfer  intestinal  eanal,  expressed  by  fiinetio 
texture,  or  doth. 

Pathology. — 'Die  diseases  usually  iinincil  an 
enfcri/,  idrerfition,  }wrforation,  ahscer^x  in  the  .">• 
ah^rsn,  fstid-i  (feetl),  hemorrhage,  me/tiU'i,  d, 
."tnu-tiiin,  sirii-tare,  irilnssiiseeplimi,  intfrn-d  Hn 

Although  enteritis  is  gcniTally  lUwcrilied  i 
it  if  a  rare  (lisoai>e,  and  soliloiti  aft'et'fa  tho  in 
whole  extent.  The  -tovoral  parts  under  wh 
(k'scrihed  are  variously  influenced  iiy  local  ii 
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The  peculiarities  of  anatomical  organization,  such  as  the  various 
forms  of  minute  glandular  parts,  determine  in  some  measure  the 
forms  by  which  these  organic  lesions  are  expressed.  With  some 
modifications,  explained  by  such  peculiarities  of  structure,  the  or- 
ganic  lesions  of  tne  lesser  intestinal  tract  are  in  many  respects  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  described  in  the  stomach ;  while  the  func- 
tional disorders  are  indicated,  by  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
intestines  express  irritation  or  perverted  action,  such  as  by  spasms^ 
cdic^  flatulence^  indigestion^  constipation^  and  various  forms  oi  fluxes 
or  diarrhoea. 

I.  Softening  of  Tissue  has  been  described  in  the  small  intestines 
similar  to  that  aftecting  the  stomach,  but  it  occurs  much  less  fre- 
quently, and  is  not  expressed  by  any  recognizable  clinical  phenomena. 

IL  Glandular  Lesions  and  Degenerations  are  a  much  more  frequent 
occurrence,  if  not  a  constant  one,  ovef  limited  portions  of  the  intes- 
tine. The  lesions  are  peculiar,  from  the  structure  of  the  parts; 
and  the  degenerations^  as  they  are  termed,  are  analogous  to  those 
described  by  Dr.  Jones  as  occurring  in  the  stomach  (see  p.  857). 
As  in  the  stomach,  so  in  the  intestines,  there  is  to  be  observed  in 
some  cases,  on  the  one  hand,  an  entire  destruction  of  the  gland- 
tissue,  with  actual  loss  of  substance,  so  that  when  the  mucous 
membrane  is  delicately  dissected  from  the  muscular  parts,  it  mav 
be  viewed  as  a  transparent  object  with  a  lens ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  no  actual  loss  of  bulk  or  of  substance,  while  the 
structure  is  nevertheless  greatly  altered — (1.)  By  alterations  of  the 
contents  of  the  mucous  tubes,  without  change  of  form  ;  i2.)  By  an 
interstitial  deposit  of  fibrinous  matter  encroaching  upon  and  ulti- 
mately obliterating  the  proper  glandular  tissue.  Thus,  externally 
and  in  bulk,  the  parts  may  seem  to  be  unchanged ;  but  they  are 
found  to  be  materially  altered  in  specific  weieht,  and  the  range  of 
alteration  is  considerable.  Thus,  through  lesions  or  degenerations 
of  the  gland-tissue,  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  ot  the  intes- 
tines becomes  expressed  in  two  ways  (as  originally  expressed  by 
Dr.  Bucknill  with  reference  to  the  nerve-substance  of  the  brain), 
namely, — (1.)  Positive  atrophy^  in  which  the  tissue  of  the  gut 
wastes,  while  the  glandular  texture  is  altered;  (2.)  The  tissue  of 
the  gut  may  not  have  wasted ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  have  gained 
in  bulk,  but  the  glandular  tissue  has  been  changed,  or  been  alto- 
gether replaced ;  while  (3.)  The  two  conditions  may  be  coexistent. 

The  observations  which  appear  to  me  to  prove  these  statements 
are,  alterations  in  the  specihc  gravity  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine,  associated  with  characteristic  morbid  appearances,  as 
shown  by  microscopic  examination  of  sections^  These  combined 
modes  ot  examination,  not  only  in  mucous  membrane,  but  in  all 
parts  in  which  I  have  applied  the  test,  have  yielded  one  character- 
istic result — namely,  that  atrophic  states  of  prolonged  duration, 
which  are  generally  described  as  granular  degenerations  of  minute 
tissue,  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  comparatively  low  specific  gravity, 
and  with  a  chemical  reaction  under  the  microscope,  indicative  of 
the  presence  of  fat ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  acute  inflamma- 
tory conditions  of  tissue  (where  loss  of  peculiar  minute  structures. 
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like  th«*  zuimi:*  •.f  rKe  mresrines.  «  dae  to  destmetion  from  exnda- 
rlon  an«i  r^pbi«-'emtrQt  hj  it»  have  uniformly  high  specific  gravitivft. 
Tli»=re  result.-*  are  --imiuir  to  those  which  Dr.  BackniU  has  expre«ed 
wrrh  nirer»:ni.*e  ro  the  brain  -  yietL-^Jhir.  Redehc^  Jannary,  l!<5-3,  p. 
il2  .  A  *j*^nri«!  jravity  of  1.032  to  L:i3  of  the  mucous  membrmoe* 
when  :r  i^  tr^ie  from  f^oQ^estion.  may  be  re^rded  as  afisociated  with 
the  h»ialrhy  srare  of  t£e  gland-ti^Tie.  In  conditions  of  positive 
.ofAr-:»j  throoghout.  it  «ie*:trml3  to  1  J)30 :  while  in  conditions  of  re- 
liTf^'r*'  nr.^nnj.  where  balk  i.'*  onchanj^^.  but  where  glandular  parts 
are  •i:.-pui<?eil  or  destr'iyel  by  exaiiative  deposits,  the  range  of 
*pei?i£o  Weight  of  pjarts  t^xamined  has  been  as  nigh  as  1.044,  and  in 
the  iarze  inrajtines  as  high  as  l.«>5«).  The  specific  gravity  of 
Pey»rr>  pat«.*hes  I  have  found  to  vary  from  1.032  to  l.(»44,  and  even 
in  p«ar..hes  fnjoi  the  same  intestine  there  is  often  a  considerable 
latiru.lr:  in  the  ranze  of  the  specific  weights  of  the  glands.  The 
atn?pLie  states  of  these  ?Ian<ls  ai^  indicated — ilA  Bv  a  reticulated 
conditii-^n.  void  of  all  srlandular  elements,  and  which  seems  to  occur 

natnraii  V  with  the  advance  of  vears  bevond  fortv :  or  to  occur  after 

•  *  •  • 

extensive  ?'/'/#^-»*fto/*  durinz  the  progress  of  tvphoid  fever,  the  eli- 
mination of  the  pro<laet  tnus  taking  place  m-itnout  ulceration,  ti) 
By  the  remains  of  the  cicatrices  of  ulceration  in  the  form  of  dark 
granular  deposits :  or  of  a  thin,  clear,  skin-like  membrane,  of  a  pale 
color,  and  ^^ith  a  wrinkled  contracted  border.  These  morbid 
chaiiire!?  are  most  commonly  associated  with  the  prolonged  con- 
tiniian  :-e  of  complex  morbid  processes,  as  in  constitutional  diseases, 
such  as  those  of  ansemia  <p.  8:*,  anteu  or  in  organic  lesion  leading  to 
inkf<iiriiient  of  the  constitution  generally.  They  are  also  associated 
ami  exjressetl  more  or  less  locally  amongst  the  peculiarly  local 
^laii'ls  nv  aoruniuIati'Mis  of  criands  of  the  t^ut,  such  as  the  solitary 
lentirular  glamU  and  the  jiatehes  of  IVyer,  during  the  progress  of 
some  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  in  cases  of  chulera^  di/iftntery^  and 

TIr'  definite  morbid  conditions  in  which  the  glandular  api»aratud 
maybe  found  are  as  follows:  (l/i  Ihtumesa^he^  stutfihg^ov  cram- 
nui'U  of  the  gland,  by  diti'erent  kinds  of  deposit,  by  debris  of  nonnal 
elements,  or  of  l>i:>th,  and  associated  with  redness  and  vascular 
eon<restion  of  the  submucous  tissue — conditions  which  corres|»ond 
to  the  r?o-ealled  **  j'/>/'?M/o?»  *' of  the  older  mtholojjcists  ;  (2.)  .Sorfrw- 
/??y,  ffffjiftf  ration^  and  elimivation  of  the  abnormal  constituents  in 
various  ways  ;  (8.)  fV/'t/v//^;/,  sometimes  leading  to  sloughing,  of 
whole  patches  of  glands  ;  (4.)  dJhipsf  nf  solitary/  yfftnfh^  or  other- 
wise <icatrizc*fl  remains  of  ulcerations  of  solitary  and  aggregate 
glands;  (o.)  Arrmanlntini}  of  melnin'r  matter^  characteristic  of  pri»- 
existeiit  and  long-continued  vascular  action,  with  changes  in  the 
tissue  from  luematine  ( Piijhnntary  ^hqcneration  ;  see  vol.  i,  p.  121 1; 
{(I.)   Ij'inhtnnns  dajrimrntioii  (sec  vol.  i,  p.  124). 

The  crammin<^  of  the  glands,  associated  with  submucous  vascu- 
larity, is  <£i.*uerallv  due  to  a  milkv-like  exudation,  with  the  variouslv 
metamorphoseil  epithelial  elements.  Such  exudation  may  subsi*- 
<Hieiitly  undergo  various  kinds  of  metamorj»lioses  yet  to  Ik*  <letor- 
mined  ;  but  generally  it  may  bectated  that  vorpui<vidar  ViwHi  fihnno*ts 
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elements  coexist  in  the  various  forms  in  which  the  glands  are 
found  intumescent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Handfield 
Jones,  as  well  as  from  what  is  consistent  with  daily  observation, 
that  many  of  these  obvious  changes  go  on  independently  of  any  ex- 
pressions of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  as  commonly  understood. 
But  it  is  now  well,  known  also  that  the  undoubted  results  of  the 
inflammatory  process  sometimes  occur  without  the  martifestation 
of  symptoms,  such  as  pleuritic  effusions^  and  which  yield  to  appro- 
priate remedies.  In  such  cases  the  inflammation  has  been  consid- 
ered and  described  as  latent.  Does  it  not  therefore  appear  consis- 
tent to  associate  the  phenomena  of  such  latent  inflammations  with 
the  phenomena  described  by  Goodsir  and  Redfern  as  the  first  stage 
of  lesion  in  the  cartilage-cell ;  with  those  of  the  early  degeneration 
m  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  in  Bright's  disease ;  with 
the  degeneration  of  involuntarv  muscle  described  by  Quain ;  with 
the  changes  described  by  Virchow  in  the  cornea,  bjr  Bucknill  and 
Skae  in  tne  brain ;  with  the  early  changres  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  bronchi,  where  t^ey  lose  their  cohesion,  sep- 
arate with  abnormal  rapidity,  and  ultimately  assume  forms  and 
characters  not  to  be  distinguished  from  pus ;  and,  lastly,  with  the 
phenomena  of  alteration  and  degeneration  of  the  minute  contents 
of  these  glandular  parts  now  described ;  and  consider  such  changes 
as  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  complex  morbid  process,  and 
which  Virchow  has  described  by  the  name  of  parenchymatous  inflam^ 
mation?  (See  vol.  i,  p.  107.)  The  ultimate  results  and  further  ex- 
pression of  the  inflammatory  process  varies,  according  to  the  texture 
of  the  part  and  other  circumstances ;  but  here  we  have  the  initiative 
of  the  process  similar  in  all  tissues,  while  its  ultimate  results  are 
various ;  and  while  the  complex  state  known  as  "  fever  "  has  found 
a  constant  expression  in  "  the  elevation  of  temperature,"  may  we 
not  be  entitlea  to  say  that  "  the  no  less  complex  process  of  inflam- 
mation "  has  a  no  less  constant  expression  in  the  diminished  cohe- 
sion of  the  minute  elements  of  tissue  ? 

There  seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence  to  show  that  much  of  the 
intestinal  catarrh  described  by  the  common  name  of  diarrhoea  is 
associated  with  an  erythematous  congestion  of  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  lesser  intestine,  extending  over  a  considerable  extent,  and  rarely 
attended  by  increased  arterial  vascularity  of  the  submucous  tissue. 
When  the  symptoms  of  such  congestive  states  are  manifest  during 
the  progress  of  other  diseases  which  terminate  fatally,  there  may 
frequently  be  observed,  besides  the  congested  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  a  marked  increase  of  vascularity  in  other  parts,  such  as 
the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  mesentery,  and  glands,  or  infarction 
of  the  gastric  glands,  associated  with  congestion  of  the  stomach 
generally.  These  phenomena  for  the  most  part  are  associated  with 
a  congested  state  of  the  hepatic  system;  and,  occurring  in  a  pc^rson 
otherwise  in  good  health,  give  rise  to  syuiptonis  which  have  been 
considered  as  a  disease,  and  variously  named  entcrin,,  enteritis^  erythe- 
moidea^  diarrhaia  mucosa^  sen  catarrhosa  vel  ratarrkalr.  During  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  in  this  country  it  is  common  to  meet 
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with  such  cases  of  disordered  bowels  in  adults ;  and  in  children  at 
any  season,  characterized  by  frequent  fluid  alvine  discharges,  and 
associated  with  extensive  superficial  irritation  of  the  mucous  sur- 
face. When  the  irritation  predominates  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  intestine — in  the  duodenum,  for  instance — the  symptoms  are 
an  inclination  to  sickness,  speedily  followed  by  copious  feculent  dis- 
charges ;  the  surface  is  easily  affected  by  cold,  and  the  individual 
may  even  shiver.  There  is  also  thirst,  and  a  feeling  of  internal 
heat  over  the  epigastric  region.  The  functions  of  the  liver  are 
manifestly  disordered  at  an  early  period,  as  expressed  by  the  dull 
yellowish  color  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  sallow  darkness  of  the  com- 
plexion, especially  round  the  eyes.  The  tonj^ue  is  generally  moist, 
out  viscid,  clammy,  and  furred.  The  appetite  is  completely  lost 
in  the  first  instance.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  the  pahns  of  the  liands 
and  soles  of  the  feet  become  unpleasantlv  hot  and  burning.  The 
bowels  generally  become  distended  with  flatus ;  and  there  is  an  un- 
comfortable sensation  of  distension,  incapacity  to  expel  the  air,  and 
occasional  griping  of  the  bowels,  which  are  constantly  producing  a 
rumbling  noise.  The  stools  are  at  first  large,  feculent,  and  consis- 
tent, but  subsequently  they  become  watery,  and  even  mixed  with 
blood ;  then  tenesmus^  or  a  tendency  to  strain  at  stool,  comes  on  and 
increases.  Undigested  articles  of  food  are  also  passed — the  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  lientery  or  diarrhoea  crapnlosa  of  the  older 
authors.  The  belly  is  not  painful  when  pressed,  as  in  peritonitis 
or  acute  inflammation  of  the  bowel,  but  there  is  often  a  deep- 
seated  sense  of  uneasiness.  This  state  soon  terminates,  in  general 
favorably.  It  is  more  especially  brought  on  by  exposure  to  great 
changes  of  temperature  in  humid  and  moist  weather,  by  wet  feet, 
damp  beds  or  clothing,  and  improper  dieting  (after  over-feeding, 
especiallj^  in  summer  weather)  at  irregular  times ;  certain  articles 
of  food,  imperfectly  fermented  malt  liquors,  acid  wines,  and  sour 
imripe  fruits,  drastic  purgatives,  and  various  mineral  poisons. 

A  diarrhoea  of  whitish  stools  is  often  extremely  persistent^  and 
may  reduce  the  patient  to  the  very  verge  of  death.  It  may  super- 
vene after  injuries  which  may  induce  cerebral  concussion ;  or  it  may 
come  on  after  dysenteries  have  been  cured.  There  may  be  no  fever, 
the  appetite  may  be  good,  and  digestion  may  seem  tolerable,  but 
emaciation  and  weakness  become  daily  more  and  more  marked.  At 
first  the  motions  only  increase  to  two,  in  place  of  the  usual  single 
daily  one.  Afterwards  the  calls  to  stool  increase,  so  that,  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  there  may  be  eight  or  ten  in  the  day.  The 
desire  to  evacuate  the  rectum  becomes  sudden ;  and  the  stools  are 
apt  to  pass  involuntarily,  preceded  by  little  or  no  premonitory  sen- 
sations, and  consisting  merely  of  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
muco-gelatinous  matter,  resembling  thick  milk  or  puriform  fluid, 
or  "like  a  jelly.  A  similar  state  of  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
small  gut  gives  rise  to  a  white  secretion  from  its  surface ;  so  that 
white  milky  stools  are  observed  to  flow — Diarrhtra  alha  of  Hilary 
— a  form  of  bowel  disease  which  is  sometimes  epidemic  in  Barba- 
does.  K^o  remedy  is  of  so  much  service  in  this  aflection  as  the 
extract  of  nnx  vomica^  to  the  extent  of  a  fourth  to  a  half  y rain  do^se; 
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or  strychma  to  the  extent  of  one-twelfth  of  a  grain,  in  a  pill  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  with  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  extract  of  calurnba.,.  Dr. 
Maclean  gave  tin/'ture  of  the  pernitrate  of  iron^  gr.  x  every  half  hour, 
in  this  form  of  diarrhoea,  with  great  benefit ;  and  it  is  in  diarrhcea 
of  this  kind  that  iron  is  of  so  much  service.  My  attention  has 
been  recently  called  to  a  new  preparation  of  iron  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Moss  (dispenser  of  medicines  in  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  at  Dub- 
lin), which  seems  to  possess  some  desirable  properties,  especially  as 
to  solubilitv  and  freedom  from  the  inky  astringent  taste  of  prepa- 
rations of  iron.     Its  preparation  is  given  in  the  note  below.* 

Black  or  dark  stools  {melcena)  are  not  so  much  due  to  bile  (atra- 
bilis  of  Abernethy)  as  that  such  stools,  resembling  pitch,  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  morbid  or  impaired  secretions  from  the  intestines 
(Hoffman,  Home,  Graves).  In  such  cases  the  discharge  of  the 
black  matter  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  relief  to  the  system  gener- 
ally. In  cases  of  true  mclcena^  where  the  dark  color  is  due  to  blood, 
great  debility  and  sometimes  fainting  may  follow  the  evacuations. 
Stimulating  and  tonic  remedies,  such  as  turpentine,  are  of  benefit 
(Graves). 

III.  Inflammation  of  the  Bowel,  or  Enteritis The  phenomena  of  in- 
flammation, when  they  do  occur,  generally  express  themselves  in 
the  ileum  ;  and  Typhlitis  is  understood  to  mean  an  inflammation  of 
the  ciecum. 

Acute  diffuse  inflammation  is  marked  by  redness,  thickening, 
and  impaired  cohesion.     The  redness  is  of  a  deep  venous  red  ap- 

Sroaching  to  blackness,  either  partial  or  general  m  extent,  and  in 
otted,  arborescent,  or  striated  patches.  It  is  distinguished  from 
mere  passive  congestion  by  the  increased  arterial  vascularity  of  the 
submucous  tissue.  The  thickening  is  generally  sensible,  and  often 
considerable.  The  impaired  cohesion  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the 
stomach,  but  the  nmcous  membrane  may  be  removed  much  more 
easily  than  in  health,  from  its  attachment  to  the  parts  subjacent. 
In  the  chronic  forms  of  diffuse  inflammation  the  color,  thickening, 
and  coheBion  of  the  gut  are  not  greatly  changed ;  but  in  general 
the  thickness  is  more  considerable,  the  cohesion  of  parts,  instead  of 
being  impaired,  is  often  rendered  more  tenacious,  while  the  dark 
venous  hue,  on  subsiding,  leaves  a  grayish  or  slate-colored  tint, 
from  a  deposit  of  melanic  matter  in  tHe  substance  of  the  membrane. 
Serous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  in- 
testines may  be  inferred  to  exist  from  the  large  quantities  of  serous 
fluid  often  discharged  by  stool  during  life,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  abdomen  is  the  seat  of  pain  and  tenderness.     After  death  the 

♦  Ftrri  Amm<mio-Photrphon. — Heat  common  phosphate  of  soda  to  redness.  Take 
of  Iho  pyrophosphate  cf  soda  so  ohtnined  5ij.  Dissolve  in  one  pint  of  warm  water. 
Then  tafee  of  protosiilphate  of  iron  ^^iv.  Dissolve  in  twelve  ounces  of  water.  Mix 
the  soliition.o.  collect,  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate  at  a  fi^entle  heat  over  a  water- 
bath.  Take  of  this  precipitate  ^j,  Liq.  Ammonia  P.  L.  .^iss,  water  q.  a.  Dilute  the 
Liq.  Aminrmia  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  rub  up  with  the  phosphate  of 
iron  in  a  mortar  until  the  latter  is  dissolved.  Then  dilute  to  ^viij.  Filter  the  solu- 
tion, and  evaporate  at  a  heat  not  exceedin^j  120®  Fahr.,  over  a  water-bath,  and  pro- 
ceed as  for  the  other  bcale  preparations  of  iron.     The  dose  is  one  fluid  drachm. 
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fact  may  be  proved  by  the  loose  diffluent  fecal  matter  often  found 
in  the  small  intestine:  at  the  same  time  the  mucous  membrane  is 
partially  or  generally  inflamed. 

The  effusion  of  coagulable  or  fibrinous  lymph  in  the  small  intes- 
tines is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence.  "  I  have,"  says  Dr.  Baillie, 
"seen  in  violent  inflammation  scattered  portions  of  coagulable 
Iv'mph  thrown  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  villous  membrane. 
This,  however,  is  very  uncommon  "  (p.  158).  Billard  has  seen  it 
but  twice  in  the  intestines  of  children.  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  also 
notices  that  the  surface  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  an  exudation  much 
resembling  that  of  croup ;  the  attacks  recurring  several  times,  each 
presenting  a  stage  of  irritation,  which  ends  in  the  formation  and 
throwing  off  of  a  false  membrane.  This  membrane  sometimes 
forms  a  layer  of  some  thickness,  extending  pretty  uniformly  over 
the  surface,  or  appearing  in  the  stools  as  tubular  casts  of  the  in- 
testines, and  sometimes  it  is  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  or  consists  merely 
of  tattered  shreds.  In  one  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Copland  there 
were  shreds  of  dysmenorrhoeal  false  membrane  discharged  from  the 
uterus,  but  not  at  the  same  time  {Pathological  Anatomy^  by  Jones 
and  Sieveking,  p.  526).  The  diphtheritic  exudations  described  by 
Rokitansky  are  of  a  similar  nature.  Pseudo-membranous  inflam- 
mations of  the  bowels  have  also  been  described  by  Dr.  W.  Cunuuing, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Simpson. 

IV.  Ulceration  is  much  more  common,  and  is  indeed  by  no  means 
unfrequent,  especially  from  the  action  of  typhoid  and  malaria 
poisons ;  and  this  ulceration  may  take  place  either  at  the  free  or 
adherent  surface  of  the  membrane.  When  it  takes  place  at  the 
free  surface,  the  ulcer,  says  Andral,  may  form  in  the  centre  of  a 
.  point  of  inflammation,  the  mucous  membrane  around  being  healthy, 
or  it  may  form  in  the  midst  of  an  extended  patch  of  diffuse  inflam- 
mation, without  the  follicular  structure  appearing  to  be  in  any 
degree  affected.  Again,  the  submucous  tissue  may  inflame  and 
become  the  seat  of  a  number  of  small  abscesses,  which  may  point 
like  so  many  pustules  of  small-pox.  The  apices  of  these  abscesses 
become  thinned  and  softened,  till  at  length  the  mucous  membrane 
ruptures,  and  the  pus  they  Contain  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 
intestine.  These  constitute  miliary  vesicles,  entirely  of  morbid 
origin  from  the  first,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  infarc- 
tion and  ulceration  of  solitary  or  lenticular  glands.  The  fonu, 
edge,  and  base  of  these  ulcers  are  not  unlike  those  found  in.  the 
stomach,  except  that  the  ulcer  with  a  sharp  perpendicular  edge,  as 
if  made  by  a  punch,  is  much  more  rarely  seen. 

Besides  injiamrnation  and  ulceration  of  the  membrane  over  ite 
general  surface,  the  solitary  glands  may  be  either  separately  or 
conjointly  with  the  former  the  seat  of  inflammation  ana  of  ulcera- 
tion, subsequent  collapse,  atrophy,  and  obliteration. 

The  glands  of  the  small  intestines  are  thus  liable  to  be  enlarge 
and  transparent,  looking  like  a  drop  of  pellucid  water  from  serum, 
having  a  small  black  point  in  the  centre,  which  is  the  mouth  of 
the  duct  leading  to  the  distended  follicle.  When  the  patches  of 
Peyer  are  ulcerated,  the  ulcers  generally  take  the  oval  form  of  the 
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patch,  and  these  ulcers  sometimes  burrow  so  deep  as  to  rupture  the 
intestine.  As  these  forms  of  lesion,  however,  principally  occur  in 
typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  cholera,  as  a  result  of  the  morbid 
process,  the  reader  is  referred  to  those  articles. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestines,  says  Dr.  Baillie,  sometimes,  al- 
though rarely,  advances  to  mortification.  When  it  does  so,  the 
mortified  part  assumes  a  dark  livid  color,  loses  its  tenacity,  and  is 
very  readily  torn. 

Ulceration  and  mortification  sometimes  lead  to  the  perforation  or 
rupture  of  the  intestine,  when,  the  contents  of  the  bowels  escaping 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  patient  dies  of  peritonitis. 

The  symptoms  of  enteritis  partake  more  or  less  of  those  already 
stated  as  belonging  to  intestinal  catarrh^  combined  with  pain,  ag- 
gravated by  pressure,  as  a  characteristic.  The  chief  seat  of  pam 
18  generally  aoout  the  umbilicus,  or  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  relieve  for  the  moment  the  griping  pains. 
The  pulse  is  excited,  and  generally  full  and  strong. 

The  absence  of  intense  pain  and  tenderness,  of  vomiting,  of  con- 
stipation, of  excessive  vomiting  and  tympanitis,  of  the  small  and 
frequent  pulse,  all  of  which  are  characteristic  of  peritonitis,  is  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  enteritis  from  that  disease. 

Y.  Waxy  or  Lardaceons  Degeneration  of  the  Intestinal  Mncons  Mem- 
brane.— Next  in  frequency  to  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidnev  degen- 
eration of  the  lardaceous  kind,  is  that  of  the  intestines,  where  this 
degeneration  especially  aftects  the  arterial  capillaries  of  the  villi, 
and  the  surrounding  networks  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue. 
Its  progressive  involvement  of  parts  is  as  follows : 

It  is  seen — (1 .)  In  the  points  of  villi ;  (2.)  Involving  entire  villi ; 
(8.)  In  the  mucous  and  submucous  capillaries  of  inflamed  parts;  (4.) 
As  annular  infiltration  round  solitary  glands ;  (5.)  As  degeneration 
of  the  vessels  surrounding  the  sacculi  of  Peyer's  patches.  Virchow 
says  he  has  seen  the  whole  tract  of  arterial  capillaries  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus  in  a  uniform  condition  of  amyloid  degeneration. 
I  have  repeatedly  met  with  this  condition  in  dead  soldiers  at  the 
invaliding  hospital  of  the  army,  now  at  Xetley.  Ana?mia  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  with  a  peculiar  glistening  or  shining  aspect  of 
its  surface,  are  the  most  characteristic  features.  Otherwise,  there 
are  no  outward  signs  of  the  lesion  to  attract  attention.  Pallor, 
amemia,  and  atrophy  ought  to  excite  suspicion;  but  the  application 
of  the  iodine  reagent  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  atrophy  has 
advanced  so  far  that  Virchow  has  known  the  villi  to  drop  off,  and 
the  intestine  to  be  bare  of  villi  where  villi  are  usually  present.  The 
walls  of  the  fine  arterial  twigs  of  bloodvessels  become  pellucid, 
transparent,  glistening,  rigid,  and  thick,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  their  calibre  is  the  result.  Blood  ceases  to  pass  through 
them,  nutrition  is  impaired,  and  atrophy  results,  extending  over 
large  tracts  of  the  bowel, — most  decided  towards  the  duoaonum. 
The  substance  of  the  villi  has  frequently  been  found  changed  into 
the  lardaceous  or  albuminoid  material.  Sometimes  the  mucous 
membrane  is  also  destroyed,  and  ulcers  are  develoi)ed  which  riene- 
trate  deeply  into  the  tissue.     The  capsules  of  Peyer's  patches  nave 
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been  seen  enlarged,  as  well  as  the  solitary  glands  (Frerighs).  Lambl 
has  traced  the  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  intestinal  epithe- 
lium through  the  substance  of  the  villi,  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn, 
and  the  muscular  coat  itself. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  enteritis,  when  not  arising  from  a 
morbid  poison,  is  by  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  gentle  purgative 
medicines  combined  with  an  opiate,  fomentations,  and  purgative  or 
opiated  enema ta.  After  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  mild 
tonics,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  gentian  with  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  may  be  substituted,  with  the  prospect  of  recovering  the  lost 
tone  of  the  parts. 

When  diarrhoea  exists,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much 
congestion  prevails  connected  with  the  hepatic  region,  a  cathartic 
dose  of  calomel  followed  bv  castor  oil  may  be  necessarv.  If  the 
stools  indicate  an  acid  reaction,  magnesia  may  be  given  with  advaii- 
tage.  When  membranous  films  or  shreds  of  coaeulable  lymph  are 
passed,  electro-galvanic  applications  over  the  abdomen  and  dorsal 
spinal  region,  combined  with  creasote  or  tar  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  is 
quoted  bv  Dr.  Wood,  on  the  authoritv  of  Drs.  Cummiiiff  and  »Simp- 
son,  of  Edinburgh,  as  worthy  of  a  trial.  Next  to  bloodletting  are 
those  remedies  which  determine  towards  the  skin ;  and  for  this 
purpose  combinations  of  Dover's  with  James's  powder,  or  a  solution 
of  tartar  emetic  with  laudanum,  are  the  most  useful  medicines; 
and  their  beneficial  action  is  very  much  aided  by  the  use  of  the 
w^arm  bath,  and  a  flannel  roller  applied  with  firmness  round  the 
abdomen  (Craigib). 

The  greatest  care  ought  to  be  given  to  the  management  of  the 
diet,  it  ought  to  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  consisting  entirely  of 
slops  and  light  puddings. 

Animal  food  must  be  entirely  withheld,  and  only  permitted  occa- 
sionally in  the  form  of  soup.  The  safest  diets  are  those  of  arrow- 
root, sago,  tapioca,  gruel  of  oatmeal,  sowais^^  barley  water,  ti^ast 
water,  burnt  oatcake  water.  This  last  substance,  used  as  a  drink, 
is  said  to  allay  irritation  and  morbid  sensibility  of  the  bowels 
(Craigib).  When  the  abdominal  pains  and  stools  subside,  and  the 
appetite  increases,  the  diet  must  be,  if  ^ssible,  still  more  scrunu- 
lously  attended  to.  Oatmeal  porridge  boiled  to  the  utmost  jwssinle 
degree  of  pulpiness,  and  not  too  consistent,  is  one  of  the  lM3st  of 
diets,  which  may  be  alternated  with  ground  rice,  alone  or  combined 
with  barley  flour,  all  of  which  may  be  eaten  with  diluted  milk 
from  the  cow,  or  with  milk  undiluted  of  town-fed  cows. 

*  <*The  husk  and  some  adhering  starch  separated  from  oats  in  the  manufacture  of 
oatmeal  are  sold  in  Scotland  *  under  the  inconsi!>tent  name  of  aefdn/  Thvno,  if  in- 
fused in  hut  water,  and  allowed  to  become  sourish  in  this  state,  yield,  on  expren^iun, 
a  mucilaginous  liquid,  which,  on  being  sufficiently  concentrated,  forms  a  Hrm  i^lly 
known  by  the  name  of  *  aowena.*  Not  less  than  a  quart  of  the  needs  are  to  lie  rubl»«^ 
for  a  considerable  time  with  two  quarts  of  hot  water,  after  which  the  mixture  is  to 
be  allowed  to  rest  for  several  days  till  it  become  sour.  It  is  then  strained  throuch  a 
hair  sieve,  and  the  strained  fluid  left  to  rest  till  a  white  sediment  subf>ide4.  The 
supernatant  fluid  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  the  sediment  washed  with  cold  water ;  afler 
which  it  may  be  either  boiled  with  fresh  water,  stirring  the  whole  time  it  u  hniling, 
or  it  may  be  dried  and  prepiired  when  convenient  in  the  same  manner  n^  arr\>wnn>t. 
It  may  be  eaten  with  wine,  milk,  or  lemon-juice  and  sugar'*  (Percirn  Oft  Fi.k>H,  p.  3:20). 
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VI.  Colic  is  a  painful  affection  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  ab- 
domen, caused  by  a  violent  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre  of 
some  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  remote  causes  are  indi- 
gestion, exposure  to  cold,  or  other  general  cause,  the  effect  of  lead 
poison  ;  and  all  periods  of  life,  from  Infancy  to  old  age,  are  liable  to 
the  affection.  It  also  attacks  either  sex.  It  is  seldom  that  per- 
sons die  of  colic ;  but  such  instances  have  occurred  ;  and  dissection 
has  shown  some  portion  of  the  intestines  intussuscepted — affording 
a  strong  presumption  that  this  affection  depends  on  a  spasmodic 
constriction  of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  This  view  of  the 
case  is  supported  by  Mr.  Blane,  who  states  that  in  fatal  cases  of 
colic  in  horses,  different  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  found 
strongly  contracted,  and  much  oftener  of  the  small  than  of  the 
large  intestines,  which  also  sometimes  contain  gas.  The  bladder 
appears  to  participate  in  the  spasm,  the  urine  being  either  fre- 
quently ejected  or  suppressed.  Colic,  therefore,  is  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  stomach  or  intestines, — usually  sudden  in  its  at- 
tack ;  and  the  patient  consequently,  without  any  previous  indispo- 
sition, is  often  unexpectedly  seized  with  a  severe  fixed  pain  in 
some  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  which  is  relieved  on  pressure,  so 
that  he  either  sits  doubled  up,  or  rolls  on  the  ground,  or  lies  flat 
on  the  belly.  In  other  cases,  where  much  air  is  secreted  the  bowels 
are  greatly  distended,  and  the  pain  is  compared  to  a  twisting  or 
wringing  around  the  navel,  accompanied  with  soreness.  The  walls 
of  the  abdomen  also  participate  in  the  internal  spasm,  so  that  the 
navel  is  often  drawn  in  towards  the  back,  or  the  heads  of  the  recti 
muscles  are  exceedingly  prominent,  resembling  so  many  round 
balls.  The  bowels  are  generally  but  not  always  constipated,  and 
the  stomach  may  or  may  not  be  irritable.  In  the  latter  case  it  often 
rejects  both  food  and  medicine.  The  pulse  is  little  altered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack ;  but  if  the  paroxysm  be  prolonged, 
and  the  patient  exhausted  by  pain,  it  may  be  hurried  and  frequent. 
The  tongue  is  generally  clean,  although  sometimes  white  and 
coated. 

Gdstralgia^  or  stomach  cdic^  is  a  severe  pain  in  the  stomach, 
often  so  completely  idiopathic  that  the  slightest  cause  produces  it. 
One  person  cannot  eat  a  strawberry,  another  a  gooseberry,  another 
an  egg,  without  being  seized  with  it.  In  other  cases  every  sort  of 
diet  produces  it,  so  that  the  patient  is  racked  with  jmin  after  every 
meal.  Those  affected  are  usually  adults  ;  and  women  are  more  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  it  than  men. 

The  attack  of  colic  is  generally  sudden,  the  patient  being  unex- 
pectedly seized  with  a  pain,  which  attains  its  greatest  height  on 
the  instant,  round  or  above  the  umbilicus.  This  attack  is  generally 
accompanied  by  sickness  or  vomiting,  by  great  flatulence,  and  by  a 
confined  or  sometimes  by  a  purged  state  ot  the  bowels.  It  may  last 
from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  houra,  and  often  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  is  emptied  or  the  bowels  have  acted  ;  but  when  the  pa- 
tient is  costive,  it  very  constantly  continues  till  he  is  relieved  oy 
medicine,  when  it"  subsides  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  commenced, 
leaving,  however,  a  soreness  behind  it.     The  pulse  in  this  aftection 
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is  natural,  there  is  no  fever,  and  the  pain  is  relieved  on  pressure — 
circumstances  which  readily  distinguish  it  from  inflammation^ 
The  disease  may  subside  after  one  attack  ;  but  genuine  gastralgia 
sometimes  lasts  for  many  months. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  distinguished  from  inflammation  by  the 
pain  being  relieved  on  pressure,  and  by  the  quiet  state  of  the  pulse. 

Prognosis  is  in  every  case  favorable. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  colic  is  by  opiates,  chlorodjne 
stimulants,  and  purgative  medicines.  When  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated,^?;e  grains  of  calomel  ^fifteen  grains  of  jalap^  and  oiie  grain 
of  opium  should  be  administered  immediately,  and  followed  by  the 
following: 

B.  Mist.  Camphorse  c.  Magnesiae  Sulphat.,  5J)  Tinct.  Hyoscyami, 
iqjxv  to  XX ;  Tinct.  Cardamomi,  3j«  To  be  repeated  every  five  or  six 
hours  until  stools  are  obtained. 

In  mild  cases  a  scruple  of  rhubarb,  or  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil, 
or  other  mild  purgative,  combined  with  a  grain  of  opium,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  opium,  calomel,  and  jalap.  Some  have  doubted 
the  propriety  of  administering  opiates  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  ; 
but  if  is  certain  that  a  mild  purgative,  combined  with  a  mild  nar- 
cotic, will  effect  more  than  a  drastic  purgative  without  such  com- 
bination. Enemata  often  s^ve  immediate  relief.  Externally,  the 
application  of  large  bags  hlled  with  hot  chanwmile  flowers^  or  of 
heated  sand^  or  of  the  stornueh-warmer  filled  with  hot  water j  are  useftd. 
The  warm  bath  fomentations^  or  a  large  linseed  or  mustard  poultice 
over  the  abdomen,  are  also  highlv  useful  auxiliaries.  Some  patients 
are  said,  when  these  remedies  nave  failed,  to  have  been  benefited 
by  dashing  cold  water  over  the  lower  extremities;  but  the  experi- 
ment is  hazardous.  The  diet  should,  during  the  attack,  be  8a«> 
and  arrowroot,  with  a  little  brandy :  and  for  some  time  after  the 
patient  has  recovered  it  should  be  light,  and  perhaps  limited  to  fish 
and  puddings. 

VII.  Obstruction  of  the  intestine  occurs  when  some  obstacle  nne* 
chanically  impedes  the  passage  of  contents  through  the  bowel.  A 
typical  case  is  thus  related  by  the  late  Dr.  Brinton,  whose  mono- 
graph on  this  subject  ought  to  be  read  by  every  student.  He  did 
more  in  his  too  short  life  to  elucidate  the  pathology  of  such  cases 
than  any  one  who  has  wrkten  on  this  subject : 

'^  A  person,  perhaps  hitherto  healthy,  experiences  a  sudden  constipa- 
tion, attended  with  disproportionate  uneasiness,  or  flatulence,  soon  merg- 
ing into  pain  and  distension  of  the  belly,  with  violent  rolling  movement 
of  the  intestines.  The  distension  increasing,  nausea  and  vomiting  supeiv 
vene;  and  gradually  becoming  more  frequent,  end  by  rejecting  not 
merely  any  casual  alimentary  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  the  greenish, 
bilious,  alkaline  fluid  commonly  thrown  up  when  this  organ  is  nnooea- 
pied  by  food,  but  a  fluid  of  greater  opacity,  color,  and  consistence,  with 
a  distinctl}'  fecal  odor.  A  further  aggravation  of  these  symptoms  now 
conducts  the  malady  to  its  termination.  This,  if  fatal,  is  usually  pre- 
ceded locally  by  signs  of  paralysis,  inflammation,  or  even  ruptnre  of  the 
distended  bowel,  and  const itutionall}*,  by  exhaustion  or  collapse  replacing 
a  febrile  reaction.    In  other  cases,  the  obstacle  being  removed  by  naturt  or 
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art  (if  by  the  former,  rarely  before  life  is  in  extreme  danger),  the  symp- 
toms subside  with  comparative  celerity.  The  pain,  distension,  and  vom- 
iting cease ;  the  bowels  are  relieved  by  copious  stools ;  and  the  patient 
(if  not  placed  in  Airther  peril  by  any  of  those  conditions  incidental  or 
consecutive  to  obstruction  just  hinted  at)  is  rapidly  restored  to  compara- 
tive health  "  {Intestinal  Obstruction^  p.  6). 

The  most  remarkable  and  most  characteristic  symptom  of  intes- 
tinal obstruction  is  the  fecal  vomiting,  explained  by  a  doctrine 
that  remained  almost  unquestioned  since  the  time  of  Galen,  until 
the  observations  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Brinton  exposed  the  error, 
and  established  the  pathology  of  intestinal  obstruction  on  a  ra- 
tional basis.  When,  about  twenty  years  ago,  he  exposed  the  error 
of  the  doctrine,  then  and  even  now  entertained,  it  was  supposed 
that  fecal  vomiting  was  effected  by  an  an^i-peristaltic  movement  of 
the  intestinal  canal ;  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  obstruction,  the 
natural  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowel  above  the  occluded  point 
was  reversed :  so  that  instead  of  proceeding  towards  the  anus,  as 
heretofore,  it  took  the  contrary  direction, — thus  impelling  the  in- 
testinal contents  in  a  similarlv  retrograde  course,  so  as  to  return 
them  to  the  stomach,  whence  they  were  vomited. 

Dr.  Brinton  showed  by  abundant  proof,  experimental  and  inci- 
dental, that  the  notion  of  an^i-peristalsis  was  contradicted  by  direct 
observation,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  intestinal 
obstruction,  as  witnessed  in  the  human  subject,  and  as  artificially 
produced  in  experiments  on  animals,  led  him  to  the  following 
theory : 

"  The  movement  proper  to  the  healthy  intestine  is  a  circular  constriction 
or  peristalsis,  which,  travelling  slowly  and  intermittently  down  its  mus- 
cular wall,  propels  its  contents  in 
a  direction  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus.  And  when  any  part  of 
the  intestine  has  its  cavity  obliter- 
ated by  an  immovable  mechanical 
obstacle,  its  contents,  propelled  by 
such  a  peristalsis,  are  stopped  at 
the  obstructed  point.  Here  they 
gradually  accumulate,  so  as  first  to 
fill  and  then  to  distend  a  variable 
length  of  the  canal  with  a  more  or 
less  liquid  mass.  But  a  peristalsis 
engaging  the  wall  of  a  closed  tube 
filled  with  liquid,  and  falling  short 
of  obliterating  its  calibre,  sets  up 
two  currents  in  that  liquid ; — one 
at  the  surface  or  periphery  of  the 
tube,  having  the  direction  of  the 
peristalsis  itself,  and  one  in  its 

*  Fii(s.  66  and  67:  Diagrams  to  illustrate  the  peristalsis  of  an  obstructed  bowel, 
after  Dr.  Brinton. — Fig.  66.  Stage  of  moderate  distensiun.  with  forward  and  back- 
ward currents,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  traversing  the  whole  tube  above  the  obstacle  ; 
(a)  Contracted  segment  of  intestine  below  the  obstacle.  Fig.  67.  Stage  of  extreme 
distension,  in  which  (d)  the  dilated  and  paralyzed  segment  above  the  ob.stacle  is 
scarcely  engaged  by  either  of  these  currents. 


Fig.  66. 


Fig.  67.* 
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centre  or  axis,  having  precisely  the  reverse  course.  Those  particles  of 
the  liquid  which  are  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  are  pro- 
pelled onwards  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  its  wall.  And  this  propul- 
sion is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  backward  current  in  those  particles 
which  occupy  the  axis  or  centre  of  the  canal." 

Fecal  vomiting  is  thus  shown  to  result  from  the  reflux  of  the 
intestinal  peristalsis — a  backward  current  in  the  liquids  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  tube. 

The  ordinary  course  of  intestinal  obstruction  from  Dr.  Brinton's 
point  of  view  divides  itself  into  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage  the 
nealthy  actions  of  the  bowel  are  continued ;  in  the  second  stajge 
they  are  arrested  or  utterly  and  permanently  annihilated  by  (tara^- 
sis,  enteritis,  or  peritonitis. 

In  the  first  stage,  abnormal  distension  of  the  intestine  can  gener- 
ally be  felt  through  the  yielding  wall  of  the  belly — as  a  conditiou 
of  fecal  vomiting — from  the  very  commencement,  and  continuing  a 
persistent  physical  sign  through  all  the  stages  of  the  obstruction. 
Experience  led  Dr.  Bnnton  to  assert  "  that  the  accumulation  of  in- 
testinal contents  immediately  above  the  obstructed  point  may  some- 
times be  detected  as  a  slight  fulness  to  palpation,  and  a  mucn  more 
definite  dulness  to  percussion,  where  many  of  the  other  indications 
of  obstruction  are  scarcely  perceptible,  or  even  absent."  The  move- 
ments of  the  obstructed  intestine  may  thus  be  traced  rising  visibly 
against  the  walls  of  the  belly  covering  the  obstructed  tube, "  in  coils 
that  may  be  fancifully  compared  to  those  of  a  writhing  8er|ient/' 
until  the  paralysis  and  collapse  usher  in  the  fatal  issue. 

The  character  of  the  pain  in  obstruction  is  variable.  It  is  some- 
times sudden  and  violent,  and  often  rises  to  great  intensity  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  distinct  from  the  burning  pain  of  peritonitis.  It 
is  usually  intense  in  intussusception,  and  m  the  impaction  of  gall- 
stones ;  somewhat  less  marked  in  the  obstruction  produced  by  twist- 
ing of  the  bowel,  or  by  bands  and  adhesions ;  scanty  in  the  obstruc- 
tion of  stricture  ;  and  almost  absent  in  the  obstruction  caused  by 
the  impaction  of  faeces  in  the  large  intestine  (Brinton). 

Exclusive  of  hernia.  Dr.  Brinton  has  estimated,  from  an  analysis 
of  12,000  necropsies,  that  obstructions  of  the  intestine  cause  alKiut 
1  in  every  280  deaths  from  all  diseases  indifferently ;  aAd  the  chief 
varieties  of  obstructions  have  to  each  other  the  following  propor- 
tionate frequency :  Intussusceptions  or  invaginations,  43  j^er  cent ; 
obstructions  by  bands,  adhesions,  diverticuli,  or  peritoueam,  exter- 
nal to  the  bowel,  31J  per  cent. ;  strictures  (inclumng  a  few  tumors) 
involving  the  intestinal  wall,  17 J  per  cent. ;  torsion  of  the  bowel  on 
its  axis,  8  per  cent. 

The  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction  are  mainly  as  follows: 

(a.)  Intussusception,  of  which  the  varieties  are, — Heo-c{reaty  56 
per  cent. ;  Iliac^  28  per  cent. ;  Jejunal^  6  per  cent. ;  Colir^^  12  per  cent. 

(b.)  Obstructions  due  to  bands,  adhesions,  diverticula,  gafU^^tones^ 
lesions,  such  as  rupture  of  mesentery,  and  other  peritoneal  lesions. 
The  small  intestine  is  the  seat  of  the  obstacle  in  94.53  eases  per 
cent. 
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(c.)  Obstruction  due  to  strictures^  tumors^  or  twistings  of  the  bowel  and 
mesentery^  give  about  87.36  per  cent,  of  cases  involving  the  large  in- 
testine. 

Intussusception  is  the  accidental  insertion  or  protrusion  of  an  upper 
into  a  lower  ses^ent  of  intestine.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  in- 
£Eiiicj  and  childhood  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  Of  twentj- 
five  cases  observed  or  collected  by  Rilliet,  seven  occurred  in  children 
of  six  months  or  under ;  six  during  the  first  year  of  life ;  seven  be- 
tween five  and  ten  years  of  age ;  five  between  ten  and  under  fifteen 
years  of  aee.  Dr.  iJrinton's  experience  goes  to  show  that  half  the 
ileo-c8Bcal  intussusceptions  are  infants  under  seven  years  of  age; 
many  but  a  few  months  old ;  and  he  gives  the  average  ages  of  the 
ileo-csecal,  jejunal,  and  colic  respectively  as  18.57,  34.6,  and  31.4 
years. 

Invaginations  of  the  small  intestines  are  so  frequently  found  after 
death,  in  comparativelv  young  and  well-nourished  subjects,  that  it 
is  generally  believed  the^  are  formed  with  great  facility,  and  that 
they  often  occur  during  life,  giving  rise  to  temporary  bowel  derange- 
ment ;  but  that  they  also  soon  become  disentangled  again  by  the 
normal  peristaltic  movements.  Of  300  children  examined  by  Louis 
at  the  Salpetri^re  Hospital,  and  who  died  there,  the  greater  number 
had  two,  three,  or  more  volvuli  without  any  inflammation  of  the 
parts ;  and  there  were  no  circumstances  in  their  history  during  life 
which  led  to  the  suspicion  that  these  children  suflTered  from  intus- 
susception {Mem.  de  VAcad.^  vol.  iv).  l)r.  Baillie,  also,  in  his  great 
work  On  morbid  Anatomy^  says,  "  In  opening  bodies,  particularly 
of  infants,  an  intussusception  is  not  unfrequently  found  which  had 
been  attended  by  no  mischief ;  the  parts  appear  perfectly  free  from 
inflammation,  and  they  would  probably  have  been  easily  disentan- 

Sled  from  each  other  by  their  natural  peristaltic  motion."  Dr. 
facintosh  states  that  he  scarcely  ever  opened  a  child  without  find- 
ing partial  invagination  of  the  small  intestines  {Practice  of  Physic^ 
vm.  i,  p.  256).  Dr.  Hodgkin,  in  his  valuable  work  On  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Mucous  Membranes^  and  Rokitansky  in  his  Pathdog- 
teal  Anatomy^  each  make  mention  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  in- 
vaginations in  the  bodies  of  adults  as  well  as  of  children,  and  they 
consider  them  to  be  produced  in  the  majority  of  instances  during 
the  last  moments  of  life — in  the  death-struggle,  or  in  the  rigor  mortis 
of  the  dead  intestine.  I  have  frequently  observed  such  mvagina- 
tions  in  post-mortem  examinations,  not  associated  with  symptoms 
during  life,  and  easily  reduced  by  traction ;  but  they  have  been 
generally  in  cases  where  the  irritability  of  the  bowel  had  been 
greatly  mcreased  during  life  by  excessive  diarrhoea,  with  or  without 
ulcerations  of  the  intestines.  Such  invaginations  were  invariably 
in  the  small  intestines. 

Cases  of  intussusception  in.  the  adult  are  rare — so  rare,  indeed, 
that  in  the  extensive  experience  of  one  of  the  largest  civil  hospitals 
in  London  (Guy's),  Dr.  Wilks  records  that  ''he  has  never  seen  but 
one  case  of  intussusception  in  an  adult^  and  in  this  case  the  ol)- 
Btruction  was  never  complete,  and  death  did  not  occur  for  some 
weeks"  {Pathological  Anatomy ^  p.  292).     In  the  Transactions  of  the 
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Pathological  Society  of  London^  extending  over  the  first  fifteen  yeare 
of  its  existence,  there  are  only  seven  cases  of  intussusception  in  the 
advJt  on  record — no  two  of  which  occurred  in  the  indi\daual  experi* 
ence  of  any  one  man.  The  ages  of  these  seven  cases  are  respec- 
tively as  follows — namely,  eighteen,  twenty-five,  thirty-two,  thirty- 
four,  forty-one,  and  two  at  forty-four  years  of  age.  In  one  case  the 
symptoms  continued  for  three  months,  and  at  last  ended  in  recovery 
after  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  ileum  {containing  a  polypoid  tumor) 
by  the  rectum.  In  another  case  the  symptoms  continued  during 
four  months,  and  terminated  fatally  by  exhaustion.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  never  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a  case 
of  intussusception  in  an  aduU^  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  case  of  intus- 
susception in  an  adult  during  life.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  at  Netley  there  are  preparations  showine  the 
lesions  and  morbid  relations  of  the  parts  preserved,  from  at  least 
eight  cases  occurring  in  soldiers  at  ages  varying  from  twenty  to 
forty-two  years  of  as^e. 

A  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  Army  Beports  for  1864,  p. 
532,  is  of  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  dissection  oi  the  parts, 
made  by  me  at  Netley,  shows  that  the  intussusception  was  associ- 
ated with  a  large  polypus  growing  from  the  mucous  sur&ce  of  the 
small  intestine.  The  history  of  the  case  further  shows  that  it  wa« 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  intense  and  severe  diarrhoea;  and  in 
the  course  of  examination  of  the  parts  sent  to  Netley,  my  coadju- 
tor, Dr.  Davidson,  discovered  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
caput  ccecum  was  infested  by  the  minute  parasite  known  as  the  hi- 
chocephalus  dispar.  This  parasite  is  a  very  minute  round  worm, 
with  its  head-end  of  hair-like  fineness,  usually  firmly  fixed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  while  the  rest  of  the  bodv  is 
generally  coiled  upon  itself  and  hidden  amongst  the  mucOus  secre- 
tion of  the  gut.  The  natural  history  of  this  entozoon  shows  that 
it  has  oftentimes  been  asBcxjiated  with  severe  epidemics  of  diarrb<i^ 
Indeed,  its  discovery  more  than  100  years  ago  (1760-61)  was  made 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  severe  epidemic  of  diarrh^joa  (morbtc^  mu- 
eosus)  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  French  army,  associated  with 
the  presence  of  this  parasite  in  the  caput  cau^um  of  those  who  died 
of  the  disease. 

Five  cases  of  intussusception  are  recorded  in  the  Tramkictions  of 
the  Pathological  Society  which  are  associated  with  polypoid  tumors 
of  the  intestine  at  or  near  the  site  of  lesion.  The  latter  case  re- 
ferred to  in  these  Transajctions  terminated  favorably  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  invaginated  portion  of  gut  (containing  the  polypus),  the 
symptoms  having  continued  for  three  months. 

The  vUruhis^  or  portion  of  the  gut  where  the  obstruction  exists, 
consists — (1.)  Of  the  external  jwrtion  formed  by  that  part  of  the 
bowel  into  which  the  other  has  slippi^d  ;  (2.)  Of  the  middle;  and 
(3.)  Of  the  internal  part,  comi>08ed  of  the  reflection  of  the  inva^- 
inated  iK>rtion8.  As  it  is  not  alwaj's  easy  to  follow  the  aiuitonn- 
cal  relations  of  the  several  layers  of  structures  composing:  an  intus- 
susception, it  may  be  of  use  to  give  a  diagrammatic  outline  of  the 
relation  of  the  serous  and  nmcous  coats  of  the  intestine  in  such 
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lesions ;  because,  it  is  of  practical  importance  to  remember  that,  al- 
though the  p&Tts  are  greatly  displaced,  yet  the  anatomical  relations 
of  the  serous  and  mucous  Burfaces  of  the  intestine  are  never  altered. 
Textures  of  the  same  anatomical  character  are  always  in  contact 
one  with  another,  and  the  channel  of  the  gut  along  its  mucous  sur- 
fkce  is  always  open.  That  such  is  the  ease  may  be  understood  by 
taking  the  leg  of  a  long  stocking  from  which  the  toe-end  has  been 
cut  on,  so  that  the  stocking  may  be  converted  into  a  continuons 
.tube  open  at  both  ends.  If  one  portion  of  the  stocking  be  then 
drawn  into  the  other,  a  correct  imitation  of  the  relation  of  surfaces 
in  an  intussusception  will  be  obtained. 

Fio.  68. 


In  the  diagram  (Fig.  68)  the  tube,  a  h,  may  be  traced  to  be  con- 
tinuous, as  indicated  uy  the  arrows.  The  dotted  line  is  meant  to 
correepond  to  the  serous  surface,  and  the  thick  dark  line  to  repre- 
sent the  mucous  surface  of  an  intestine  comprehending  an  intussus- 
eeption.  From  the  outer  to  the  innermost  surface  at  the  site  of 
lesion,  on  cutting  through  one  layer,  the  first  of  the  inclosing  gut, 
a  Hucous  SURFACE  is  reached,  which  has  a  cul  de  sac  reflection  at  c. 
Thus,  the  uucous  surfaces  of  the  including  and  the  included  por- 
tions of  intestine  are  in  constant  apposition,  rubbing  against  each 
other.  On  cutting  through  the  second  layer  of  the  infussiisception, 
B  SEHors  SURFACE  is  reached  which  has  a  cut  de  sac  reflection  at  (/. 
Thus,  the  BEHOUg  surfaces  of  the  including  and  the  inciudrt/  portions 
of  intestine  are  in  constant  apposition,  nibbing  against  eaA  other. 
At  e  the  mucous  canal  is  always  more  or  less  oi>en  in  cases  of  simple 
intussusception  ;  but  the  orifice  is  invariably  turned  or  curved  to 
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one  side,  and  ma^  be  bo  firmly  applied  against  the  muooas  surface 
of  the  including  intestine  (by  the  dragging  of  the  mesentery  which 
has  been  included)  that  the  orifice  may  be  closed,  like  a  valve,  by 
simple  apposition  and  compression.  In  consequence  of  the  lateral 
attachment  of  the  mesentery  to  a  line  along  the  serous  surface  of 
the  intestine,  a  portion  6f  mesentery  equivalent  to  the  extent  of  the 
serous  surfaces  in  apposition  is  also  dragged  into  the  containing  gut, 
and  exercises  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  nature  of  the 
lesions.  In  consequence  of  the  one-sided  attachment  of  the  mes; 
entery,  and  the  dragging  of  its  parts,  the  included  gut  necessarily 
takes  the  form  of  a  curve.  It  thus  appears  highly  corrugated  over 
its  mucous  surface,  dragged  to  one  side  and  curved  upon  itself,  as 
it  lies  exposed  on  cutting  up  the  outermost  layer  of  intestine.  The 
orifice  of  the  contained  or  invaginated  intestme  is  thus  turned  up- 
wards, and  is  not  to  be  found  at  what  appears  to  be  the  lowermoet 
part  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  included  portion  of  bowel.  This 
great  dragging  of  the  mesentery  necessarily  also  obstructs  the  mee- 
enteric  vessels,  and  leads  to  the  gradual  ettusion  of  blood  between 
its  layers.  This  efi:usion  is  seen  after  death  in  the  form  of  conipaot 
indurated  masses  of  a  dark  color.  Blood  is  also  gradually  effused 
from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  eut,  which  becomes  gradually  stran- 
gulated ;  and,  combined  with  other  symptoms,  this  persistent  effu- 
sion of  blood  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  incarceration  of  a  bowel 
in  the  form  of  intussusception. 

In  some  cases  the  pressure  of  the  inclosed  bowel  on  the  contain- 
ing gut,  and  the  dragging  of  the  included  mesenterv,  are  so  intense, 
that  the  invaginated  portion  has  actually  etFected  an  ojiening  by 
ulceration  through  the  inclosing  bowel,  and  so  projected  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  before  death  took  place.  In  such  eases 
the  fatal  result  was  generally  by  peritonitis.  Four  specimens  in 
the  Museum  of  the  ^my  Medical  Department  illustrate  this  fact 
in  the  pathology  of  intussusception.  One  has  no  history  ;  another 
is  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  bad  effects  of  purgation ;  the  third 
is  from  a  woman  aged  twenty-four,  who  had  been  ill  ten  day9, 
when  an  extensive  opening  occurred  through  the  inclosinfir  bowel, 
and  peritonitis  of  a  severe  form  speedily  proved  fatal.  A  fourth 
occurred  in  a  soldier  aged  twenty-two.  in  this  specimen  a  very 
large  mass  of  gut  is  involved,  and  it  is  very  significant  of  the  inju- 
rious influence  of  purgation  in  such  cases.  Although  this  soldier 
is  recorded  to  have  had  jiersistent  diarrhoea,  flatulence,  bloody 
stools,  and  other  symptoms  of  intussusception,  he  wa«  nevortheleew 
alleged  to  be  a  malingerer.  He  was  treated  with  purgatives,  and 
lived  long  enough  for  the  end  of  the  included  gut  to  wear  a  hole^ 
by  pressure  and  rubbing,  through  the  substance  of  the  containiug 
bowel.  No  one  can  doubt  but  that  such  a  lesion  would  be  greatly 
aggravated  by  purgative  remedies. 

In  all  cases  of  intussusception,  whether  occurring  in  children  or 
in  adults,  the  administration  of  purgative  medicines  tends  to  ag- 
gravate the  lesion  and  the  symptoms.  Accordingly  the  rule  of 
practice  is  absolute — namely,  '*  to  withhold  all  purgative  medioines 
from  the  commencement  in  cases  of  intussusception."    The  bowel 
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being  incarcerated,  the  stimulus  of  purgation  proceeding  from 
above  downwards  is  quite  unable  to  undo  the  incarceration  of  an 
intussusception.  A  purgative,  therefore,  acts  injuriously  as  a  stim- 
ulus which  cannot  be  obeyed ;  and  the  obvious  tendency  of  a  pur- 
^tive  is  to  increase  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  and  there- 
fore to  increase  still  more  the  invagination.  That  such  is  the  case 
will  be  readily  understood  by  a  physiological  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  of  intussusception ;  for  although  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  account  for  the  first  beginning  of  an  invagination,  yet  physiology 
enables  us  to  understand  liow,  an  invagination  once  begun,  the  le- 
sion tends  to  increase — (1.)  From  the  peristaltic  action  or  the  bowel, 
greatly  stimulated  and  increased  by  irritation  of  every  kind,  so 
long  as  tonic  irritability  continues ;  (2.)  From  the  spasmodic  action 
of  the  part  of  the  gut  above  the  invagination  preventing  sponta- 
neous return  ;  (3.)  Jrom  the  invagination  being  thus  completed,  it 
continues  permanent,  tenesmus  occurs,  and  thus  the  violent  and  re- 
peated contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  tend  still  more  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  lesion.  The  constant  motion  and  pres- 
sure of  parts  one  upon  another  in  some  cases  is  so  great,  that  the 
end  of  the  invagination  has  been  known  to  penetrate  through 
the  walls  of  the  inclosing  bowel,  so  as  to  appear  in  the  cavity vof 
theperitoneum. 

Tne  injurious  tendency  of  purgative  medicines  will  be  also  still 
more  apparent  if  a  lesson  is  taken  from  the  teachings  of  morbid 
anatomy.  Post-mortem  examination,  combined  witn  a  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  intussusception  during  life,  shows  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  lesion  takes  place  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  exter- 
nal containing  portion  of  the  bowel ;  and  therefore,  also,  it  can  read- 
ily be  understood  how  some  fixed  point  in  the  bowel  is  the  first 
starting-point  of  an  invagination.  Most  frequently  (56  per  cent., 
Beinton)  it  is  the  ileum  and  ceecum  which  pass  into  the  colon,  then 
the  colon  passes  into  itself,  so  that  the  appendix  vermiformis  coeci 
becomes  included.  Two  orifices  then  exist  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  invagination :  one  is  that  of  the  lesser  bowel,  the  ileo-caecal 
valve,  the  other  is  the  entrance  into  the  appendix  cam.  Two  prep- 
arations in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  show 
this  arrangement  of  the  parts  composing  the  lesion  in  cases  of  in- 
vagination. In  32  per  cent.  (Brinton)  the  small  intestine  forms  all 
the  layers.  In  12  per  cent.  (Brinton)  the  colon  is  exclusively  in- 
volved ;  and  the  rectum  scarcely  ever  forms  more  than  the  outer 
layer. 

Causes. — In  all  the  dissections  of  invagination  whose  history  I 
have  examined,  they  have  either  been  associated  with  the  diarrhosa 
of  irritation  (as  from  worms,  undigested  masses  of  food) ;  or  with 
cerebral  lesions  (as  in  the  cases  of  children  in  whom  invaginations 
are  very  common);  or  with  ulcers  of  the  intestines,  or  polypoid 
growths. 

In  giving  a  summary  of  cases.  Dr.  Peacock  finds  that,  while  in 
some  cases  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  aftection,  in  others 
the  disease  appeared  to  have  been  exciteil  by  accidents,  taking  in- 
judiciously large  meals  or  improper  food,  by  the  irritation  of  drastic 
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1)urgative8,  or  the  presence  of  worms.  Of  the  cases  which  he  ana- 
yzed,  "  in  one  instance  the  disease  followed  a  kick,  in  another  the 
carrying  of  a  heavy  weight,  and  in  a  third  the  taking  of  a  large 
meal ;  in  one  an  active  purgative  had  been  taken  a  few  days  previ- 
ously, and  in  one  there  were  worms  in  the  bowels."  In  the  case  he 
particularly  records  to  the  Society,  "  the  predisposing  cause  might 
possibly  be  the  small  polypus  which  was  found  attached  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  near  what  appeared  to  be  the  upper  end  of  the  in- 
vaginated  portion"  {Trans,  Path,  Soc,^  vol.  xv,  p.  117). 

As  to  how  the  lesion  first  commences  some  notion  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  physiology  of  the  process  may,  to  some  extent,  be 
comprehended  by  experiments  on  the  intestines  of  animals  while 
under  chloroform,  or  just  after  having  been  killed.  If  a  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  be  pinched  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  active  circo- 
lar  contraction  and  constriction  of  the  gut  immediately  commenoes 
at  the  site  of  irritation.  This  constriction  continues  for  some  time, 
and  is  transmitted,  or  advances  onwards,  under  the  influence  of  the 
usual  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines.  Wave  upon  wave  of  con- 
strictions may  be  made  in  this  way  to  follow  each  other  in  succes- 
sion, so  long  as  the  vital  irritability  of  the  intestine  continues.  If 
the  advance  of  the  constriction  onwards  is  impeded  by  any  cause, 
such  for  instance  as  an  undigested  mass  of  food,  a  scybalous  por- 
tion of  faeces,  a  foreign  body,  or  a  polypoid  growth,  or  even  another 
constriction,  and  if  the  onward  motion  of  the  bowel  fails  to  dis- 
lodge the  obstruction,  a  partial  inva^nation  very  readily  occurs; 
but  where  the  obstruction  is  necessarily  localized  (as  from  ulcers, 
polypoid  growths,  or  fixed  parasites)  permanent  invagination  com- 
mencing in  the  vicinity  of  such  local  lesions  is  more  readily  induced. 
The  mere  weight  of  a  polypoid  growth  would  necessarily  favor  the 
occurrence  of  invagination  by  draggiug  down  the  bowel  to  which 
it  is  attaclied,  and  so  inverting  its  coats.  In  5  j)er  cent.  (Brinton) 
the  intussusception  is  so  caused  ;  and  often  situated  above  the 
ileo-colic  valve,  the  i)olypu8  having  made  its  way  through  it,  the 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  valve  would  effectually  prevent  the 
spontaneous  return  of  the  invagination. 

Another  efticient  and  increasing  cause  of  obstruction  exists  in  the 
included  mesentery.  By  its  inclusion  it  causes  such  a  drasr  upon 
the  included  portion,  that  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowetis  not 
only  greatly  corrugated,  but  by  api>osition  against  the  containing 
bowel  the  narrow  canal  through  the  invagination  becomes  com- 
pletely closed.  The  anatomy  of  the  parts  at  once  shows  how  this* 
IS  effected.  The  mesentery  being  attached  only  to  one  side  of  the 
gut,  it  drags  the  intestine  to  that  side  ;  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  bowel  invaginated,  the  greater  will  be  the  curvature  of  the  in- 
cluded iM)rtion  upon  the  mesentery  as  an  axis;  and  the  greater  and 
earlier  will  be  the  complete  obstruction. 

Thus,  when  a  case  of  intussusception  is  examined  after  death, 
the  invaginated  portion  of  bowel  is  always  seen  in  the  fonii  of  a 
curve  lying  within  the  including  intestine.  The  extreme  end  of 
the  invaginated  j)ortion  thus  comes  to  be  so  turned  upon  itself  that 
the  canal  by  apposition  is  completely  shut  up.     The  bloodvessels 
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of  the  impacted  mesentery  also  undergo  great  and  increasing  con- 
gestion ;  and  as  strangulation  and  obstruction  become  complete, 
indurated  masses  of  blood  may  be  found  effused  within  the  folds 
of  the  mesentery.  As  strangulation  increases,  blood  exudes  from 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestine,  so  that  small  flocculi  of  blood, 
as  well  as  fluid  blood  mixed  with  mucus  and  free  from  fecal  matter, 
continue  to  pass  per  rectum  as  long  as  the  canal  remains  open,  and 
such  symptoms  (hemorrhoids  excluded)  are  justly  regarded  as 
|iathognomonic  of  incarceration  of  the  bowel  from  a  simple  intus- 
susception not  yet  completely  closed. 

Symptoms  of  Intnssiisception.— The  symptoms  indicate  obstruction 
and  inflammation.  In  tne  child  they  mainly  consist  of  restlessness, 
sudden  fits  of  crying,  and  straining  as  if  at  stool ;  a  discharge  of 
mucus,  more  or  less  mixed  with  blood  and  free  from  fecal  matter, 
sickness,  and  anxiety  of  countenance.  These  phenomena  are  gener- 
ally, but  not  invariably ,  preceded  by  a  sudden  and  violent  action  of 
the  bowels.  A  physical  examination  of  the  belly  may  disclose  a 
tumor  or  swelling  of  the  intestine ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  a  case 
described  bv  my  triend  and  neighbor.  Dr.  Orsbome,  of  Bitterne,  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  Southampton,  the  invaginated  part  could  be 
reached  with  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum. 

In  the  adult  the  symptoms  and  phenomena  in  cases  of  complete 
strangulation  of  the  gut  by  strictures,  like  internal  strangulation 
from  bands  of  lymph,  or  twisting  of  the  gut  round  such  constric- 
tions, are  sudden ;  and  if  the  stricture  lie  not  relieved,  the  case 
proves  fatal  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
cases  of  intussusception  the  symptoms  of  the  incarceration  are  by 
no  means  sudden  nor  rapid  in  their  progress ;  or,  rather,  they  are 
comparatively  slower  in  their  development  and  progress  to  a  fatal 
issue  than  cases  of  complete  obstruction  bv  strangulation  are. 

In  cases  of  intussusception  the  impediment  from  the  first  is 
partial,  and  in  some  cases  the  obstruction  is  never  complete,  al- 
though the  symptoms  may  extend  over  niany  days,  or  weeks,  or 
even  months.  One  case  is  on  record  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pa- 
thological Society  in  which  the  symptoms  of  incarceration  were 
present  during  four  months,  and  although  adhesions  had  formed 
between  the  serous  coats  of  the  invagination,  yet  obstruction  of 
the  intestinal  canal  was  never  complete. 

A  summary  of  the  prominent  phenomena  of  intussusception 
may  be  stated  as  follows,  showing  the  comparative  slowness  and 
incompleteness  of  the  obstruction,  as  well  as  bringing  forward  those 
phenomena  which  (when  weighed  with  other  symptoms)  may  be 
regarded  as  pathognomonic  ot  intussusception.  Diarrhoea  early  is 
generally  the  fir«t  indication  of  illness.  In  connection  with  this 
aiarrhoDa  and  its  prevalence,  the  existence  of  parasites  must  not  be* 
overlooked,  inaBmuch  as  their  existence  in  one  patient  renders  it 

f)robable  that  they  may  exist  also  in  others,  as  a  cause  of  the  preva- 
ence  of  diarrhoea  in  an  epidemic  form.  Collai>He,  nausea,  and  diar- 
rhoea, are  the  next  symptoms  to  supervene,  followed  by  tenesmus, 
or  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  rectum  ;  and  after  going  two  or  three 
times  to  stool,  blood  only  is  observed  to  pasSj  ancf  similar  discharges 
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continue.  An  enormous  discharge  of  fseces  may  sometimes  take 
place  after  an  enema,  but  generally  accompanied  by  a  lurge  flow  of 
Uood,  So  long  as  the  patient  lives  he  continues  to  pass  Uood  at  iftooLf 
and  on  occasions  scybala.  Small  portions  of  hardened  fseces  may 
continue  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  every  effort  is  attended  by  the  usual 
flow  of  Uood.  Purgative  remedies  aggravate  the  symptoms.  Death 
is  comparatively  slow ;  and  hence  tne  extensive  coagula  which  are 
found  m  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

Diagnosis  is  therefore  mainly  differential  between  this  and  other 
forms  of  alvine  obstruction.  The  colic  is  extremely  severe,  and  the 
marked  remissions  of  pain  are  followed  by  exacerbations,  which  in- 
crease in  violence  with  each  repetition.  Physical  diagnosis  ought 
to  be  had  recourse  to  in  every  case.  From  hernia,  cases  of  intus- 
susception are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  hernial 
tumor  at  the  respective  abdominal  apertures  where  hernia  is  usual ; 
but  a  tumor  within  the  abdomen  is  a  physical  sign  of  the  greatest 
value ;  and  is  not  often  absent,  though  easily  overlooked,  as  it  is 
often  of  small  size  (Brinton).  The  condition  of  the  rectum  ought 
always  to  be  ascertained  by  a  digital  examination.  The  vomiting 
is  less  urgent  in  proportion  as  the  obstruction  is  lower  down  in  the 
bowel ;  if  the  duodenum  is  involved,  vomiting  is  almost  incessant. 
Dr.  Orsborne,  of  Bitterne,  lately  brought  me  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines of  a  child  that  died  of  this  affection ;  and  the  relations  of  the 
parts  involved  were  peculip  in  this  respect,  that  in  the  reflection 
of  the  colon,  which  contained  the  volvulus,  the  mesentery  of  the 
duodenum  was  dragged  in,  and  along  with  it  the  adjacent  wall  of 
that  intestine  was  also  taken  in.  The  parts  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Netley. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  ileo-coecal,  or  the  colic  in- 
vagination, and  that  of  the  small  intestine.  The  former  is  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by: 

"  (1.)  The  prominence  of  tenesmus,  which  is  rarely  present  in  any 
marked  degree,  where  the  small  intestine  only  is  implicated ;  (2.)  The 
greater  size  and  fixation,  as  well  as  the  different  site  of  the  tumor, 
which,  if  large,  generally  proceeds  towards  the  left  side  of  the  h>-po- 
gastric  or  left  iliac  region ;  (3.)  The  subordinate  share  taken  by  hemor- 
rhage, which,  instead  of  copious  bleeding  by  stool  and  vomit,  is  often 
little  more  than  a  scanty  admixture,  scarcely  sufficient  to  tinge  the  mucas 
passed  from  the  bowels,  with  violent  and  frequent  straining  by  the  patient ; 
(4.)  The  still  more  subordinate  share  taken  by  obstruction,  which  not 
only  seems  to  be  often  anticipated  by  death,  as  regards  any  complete 
symptoms  of  its  presence,  but  to  be  really  absent,  owing  to  the  patuluns 
state  of  the  axis  of  the  invagination ;  (5.)  The  presence  of  the  end  of  the 
invagination  in  the  rectum  "  (Brinton). 

Obstruction  of  the  small  intestine  is  chiefly  characterized  by  (I,) 
The  umbilical  seat  of  the  pain,  which  is  also  more  early  and  severe ; 
(2.)  Vomiting  is  more  early,  severe,  and  frequent;  obstruction  ismuch 
more  rapid,  constant,  and  complete  in  the  small  than  in  the  large 
intestine. 

Prognoiis  is  not  always  hopeless,  but  is  nevertheless  most  grave. 
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The  cases  which  recover  are  almost  invariably  chronic  or  protracted 
ones.  In  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathologi- 
col  Society  of  London^  Dr.  Peacock  gives  an  account  of  the  passage 
of  a  large  piece  of  bowel  by  the  rectum  in  a  case  of  invagination, 
followed  by  recovery ;  and  in  that  paper  he  refers  to  eighty-eight 
cases  of  intussusception  in  which  portions  of  bowel  are  reported 
to  have  passed  by  the  rectum.  Those  which  end  by  expulsion  of 
the  volvulus  have  a  duration  of  from  twice  to  thrice  as  long  as  that 
of  the  fatal  cases;  and  it  is  not  till  the  second,  third,  or  even  sixth 
week  that  the  remission  of  symptoms  occurs  which  announces  the 
relief  of  the  obstruction,  and  which  often  precedes  by  a  day  or  two 
the  first  healthy  alvine  evacuations. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  distension  of  the  involved  bowel 
measures  not  only  the  danger,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  fatal  issue. 

The  cases  of  most  serious  import  are  those  which,  commencing 
in  the  small  intestine,  involve  the  ileoKiolic  valve ;  and  the  majority 
of  fatal  cases  are  those  in  which  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon 
have  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  a  large  portion  of  the  small  intestine. 
The  danger  may  not  be  at  first  appreciated,  because  the  obstruction 
is  never  complete  in  the  first  instance,  as  we  know  from  the  nature 
of  the  lesion  as  well  as  from  the  accurate  history  of  cases.  The 
bowel,  at  first,  is  merely  incarcerated  by  the  invagination,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  middle  and  internal  portions,  with  their  contained 
mesentery,  become  compressed,  constricted,  and  ultimately  stran- 
gulated, that  complete  obstruction  ensues.  Till  this  occurs,  the 
continuous  expulsion  of  bloody  mucus  from  the  central  tube  of  the 
invereion  goes  on.  Inflammation  and  sloughing  thus  commence  as 
the  parts  become  subject  to  more  and  more  increasing  pressure. 

Two  forms  of  inflammation  prevail — namely,  one,  serous,  between 
the  opposed  peritoneal  surfaces,  and  commencing  at  the  angle  of 
reflection  of  tlie  middle  on  the  external  layer  (x,  a:,  x^  m  the  diagram, 
p.  863),  at  the  part  where  the  one  portion  slips  into  the  other.  It 
IS  here  that  the  j)eritoneal  surfaces  of  the  invagination  commence  to 
adhere;  and  up  to  the  period  of  adhesion  the  ancient  remedy  incul- 
cated by  Hippocrates,  of  injecting  air  into  the  great  gut  by  a  long 
tube,  introduced  per  rediun^  has  eflfected  the  greatest  number  of 
cures — forcing,  by  gentle,  persistent,  and  equal  pressure,  the  invagi- 
nation backwards,  and  so  causing  it  to  be  undone.  The  other  form 
of  inflammation  takes  place  between  the  two  opposed  mucous  sur- 
faces (e,  e,  in  the  diagram).  At  this  angle  of  reflection  an  abundant 
white  leucorrhoeaUike  secretion  (corpuscular  elements  of  inflamma- 
tion with  mucin)  commences  very  early  to  be  discharged  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  opposed  surfaces,  and  eventuall^^  the  inflammation 
(mucous  and  serous)  may  be  so  destructive  that  ulceration  and 
sloughing  of  the  whole  invagination  may  be  the  consequence.  In 
this  way  continuity  of  the  canal  may  be  restored — the  invagination 
having  passed,  per  rectum^  as  a  slough.  Dr.  Brinton  believes  this 
favorable  termination  occurs  in  not  less  than  one  in  every  two  or 
three  cases  of  intussusception.  On  an  average,  separation  of  the 
slough  is  not  complete  before  the  eiglith  day,  and  the  liberated 
bowel  is  rarely  ex|)elled  per  anum  before  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day, 
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and  is  sometimes  only  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  patient  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day.  Of  such  cases  eighty-eight  are  now  on  record, 
an  analysis  of  which,  by  Dr.  Peacock,  has  been  already  referred  to 
{Path.  Soc.  Trans.j  vol.  xv,  p.  114). 

Treatment. — ^The  following  are  the  details  of  treatment  for  cases 
of  intussusception,  advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  Brinton.  The  chief 
indications  and  treatment  are — (1.)  To  prevent  distension^  by  reducing 
in  every  possible  way,  the  quantity  of  food  and  drink,  restricting 
the  latter  to  small  out  frec^uent  sips  (preferably  through  a  long 
straw  or  tube)  of  cool,  iced  liquids.  Food  is  to  be  given,  as  strone 
beef-tea,  soup,  or  milk,  with  equal  frequency  and  caution.  SmaU 
doses  of  alcohol  (as  brandy  with  water,  or  soda-water)  is  to  be  alter- 
nated.  But  if  any  repugnance  exist  to  food  or  drink,  or  if  vomiting 
is  excited  by  these  articles,  the  amount  given  must  be  reduceo. 
Water,  milk,  and  gruel  are  to  be  given  freely  in  often-repeated 
enemata. 

(2.)  To  assuage  pain  and  to  mitigate  excessive  peristalsis  suggest  the 
same  kind  of  remedy — namely,  opium^  which  is  to  be  given  continu- 
ously and  alone,  in  the  solid  form — preferably  in  the  extract.  The 
practical  limit  of  the  dose  is  indicated  by  the  comparative  arrest  of 
pain,  the  approach  of  narcotism,  and  decided  contraction  of  the 
pupil. 

Belladonna  is  only  of  use  as  a  remedy  to  diminish  the  straining 
peristalsis.  It  may  be  given  combined  vnth  opium^  as  two  parts  oi  ex- 
tract of  opium  to  one,  two-thirds,  or  even  one-half  part  of  extract  <)f 
belladonna  in  a  pill. 

Enemata  are  useful  as  a  mechanical  aid  to  removing  obstruction. 
They  may  gradually  distend  the  bowel  at  the  site  ot  obstruction, 
so  as  to  effect  such  a  change  in  its  position  and  arrangement  as  may 
release  the  impacted  portion.  The  administration  of  enemata  is 
only  safe  and  efficient  if  undertaken  by  a  jM?rson  of  competent  skill. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  must  be  injected  little  by  little,  and  must  be 
retained  as  long  as  possible ;  and  the  patient  must  resolve  to  tolerate 
some  pain  in  reaching  that  climax  of  distension  at  which  only  en- 
emata are  calculated  to  relieve  obstruction. 

In  cases  where  the  intussusception  is  in  the  large  intestine,  in- 
flation of  the  bowel  with  air,  as  oris^inally  suggested  bj^  Hipjioc- 
rates  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  his  third  book  (lle/n  //a*^/Mv^,  has  of 
late  years  been  revived  ana  adopted,  first  in  America,  and  sul>se- 

?uently  in  this  country  ((lorham,  in  Gvjfs  Hosp,  Reports,  and  Med,- 
^hir.  ^Vans,^  vol.  ix).  This  llippocratic  remedy  has  undoubtedly 
been  more  successful  than  an v  other.  Of  twent y-eiffht  eases,  the  de- 
tails  of  which  were  collected  by  Dr.  Oi>>borne,  there  were  only  seven 
recoveries;  and  three  of  these  were  efiected  bv  inflation  of  the  colon 
with  air.  Dr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Eriehsen  have  borne  strong  testi- 
mony to  its  value  in  discussions  on  the  subject ;  and  the  former  had 
recourse  to  the  operation  on  one  of  his  own  children  with  success 
(MS.  notes  of  Dr.  Orsborne^  For  its  success,  Dr.  Orsborne  is  of 
opinion  that  the  remedy  should  be  employed  at  an  early  j»eriod, 
before  there  has  been  time  for  adhesion  between  the  contiguous  sur- 
face of  the  volvulus.     My  friend  Dr.  David  Greig,  of  Dundee,  has 
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had  recourse  to  this  method  of  treatment  in  numerous  instances 
with  perfect  success,  and  has  published  an  account  of  his  experience 
in  the  JSdin.  Monthly  Med.  Journal  for  October,  1864.  By  means 
of  the  ordinary  elastic  enema  tube,  fitted  to  the  pipe  of  a  small  pair 
of  bellows,  he  was  able  to  pass  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  into 
the  rectum,  continuing  the  process  till  the  belly  shows  signs  of  con- 
siderable distension,  and  even  till  uneasiness  prevails.  At  the  same 
time  warm  fomentations  are  to  be  applied  to  the  belly.  Its  bene- 
ficial action  is  indicated  by  the  relief  of  the  urgent  symptoms,  such 
as  straining  and  vomiting ;  and  gradually  a  fecal  evacuation  is  ob- 
tained from  the  bowels.  The  use  of  large  enemata,  with  manipu- 
lation, has  also  been  recommended.  A  lone  stomach-tube  is  to  be 
passed  as  high  up  the  colon  as  it  will  go,  ana  the  anus  being  firmly 
compressed  round  it,  warm  water  is  to  be  slowly  injected,  so  as  to 
distend  the  bowel  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  fluid  is  allowed 
to  come  away,  the  abdomen  should  be  pressed  upon  with  the  hands, 
BO  as  to  move  about  the  coils  of  intestine  (Tanner). 

The  earlier  any  of  these  remedies  are  had  recourse  to,  the  greater 
will  be  the  chance  of  recovery  ;  and  the  patient  may  be  put  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  to  facilitate  the  manipulations.  When 
all  remedies  fail,  gastrotomy  may  be  thought  of,  and  its  chances  of 
success  considered.  The  operation  is  advocated  by  Benjamin 
Phillips,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  justifiable  (see  nis  paper  in 
Med.-Chir.  Trans, ^  vol.  xxxi).  The  only  cases  for  which  it  seems 
suitable  are  in  obstructions  from  bands,  diverticula,  and  the  like 
lesions  affecting  the  small  intestines.  The  object  of  the  operation 
is  to  divide  the  cord-like  cause  of  strangulation  (Brinton). 


Section  m. — Relative  Weight  of  the  Solid  Viscera  op  the 

Abdomen. 

The  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  and  the  pancreas  are  the  or- 
gans which  require  special  notice  here;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
positive  data  for  the  solution  of  many  questions  regarding  their 
pathology,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  relative  weight  of  these 
viscera. 

According  to  the  experience  of  Frerichs,  the  relative  weight  of 
the  liver  in  nealthv  individuals  may  vary  from  y'^th  to  j'^th  of  the 
body  ;  and  in  adults  it  fluctuates  between  ^'^th  and  ^gth.  During 
the  period  of  greatest  growth  of  the  body,  the  liver  does  not  be- 
come enlarged  m  a  manner  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the  entire 
body ;  and  its  diminution  in  old  age  is  for  the  most  part  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  body.  Its  substance  in  this  respect,  therefore,  pre- 
sents a  marked  contrast  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart ;  for 
whilst  the  heart  increases  progressively  up  to  an  advanced  age 
(Bizot,  Boyd),  the  mass  of  the  liver  diminishes  (Frerichs,  Boyd); 
and  in  old  age,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  senile  atrophy  of  the 
organ. 
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Table  showing  the  Relative  Ayeraoes  of  Bodt-weight, 
OF  the  Solid  Viscera  of  the  Abdomen,  as  to  Age  and 


AND  TBS  WeNHT 

Height  (Boyd) 


Age  and  8«x. 


Tears. 


1  to  2    /  ^^^^*  ' 
^^^^  t  Female, 

2  to  4   {Kle, 
7  ^^M  Female, 

20to80{^;^^»i;,^ 

^Oto^^JFetale, 
^to^JFetli;, 

60  to  tO\  V.  „, '. 
(  reniale, 

-A  *    of\  f  Male,  . 
<0  to  80<  T-,       ', 
(  Female, 


Body-weight 

Body- 
height. 

Lbs.  Os. 

Inches. 

14     6 
18     2 

28.5 
27.7 

20    0 

18  •  7.6 

81.6 
81.6 

25    8 
24    9 

87.6 
87.0 

42    6 

88    6 

47.0 
45.0 

68    0 
63  14 

60.5 
67.7 

92  14.6 
86  18 

66.7 
62.0 

98    8.6 
87    0 

66.5 
62.0 

102    0 
84    9.6 

66.8 
62.0 

102    0.5 

86    0 

66.0 
62.0 

103  13 
86  14 

65.7 
61.5 

lor,  13 
80    4 

65.7 
61.0 

99    0 
79    0 

66.7 
60.0 

Weight  of     Welcht  of 
Liver.  Spieeii. 


Oonces. 

11.7 
11.17 

16.85 
18.49 

19.18 
19  66 

34.71 
26.86 

57.76 
54.83 

60.29 
62.74 

58.11 
58.61 

58.06 
49.08 

55.87 
44.0 

48.24 
42.98 

46.33 
38.37 

41.01 
34.<i4 


Oanoes. 


1.34 
1.04 

1.58 
1.28 

1.85 
1.65 

8.08 
2.54 

5.19 
4.68 

7.19 
6.58 

7.12 
6.18 

6.19 
5.04 

6.28 
4.67 

4.82 
4.07 

4.93 
3.57 

4.27 
3.46 


I 

Weight  of    Weight  ef 
Kidaeys. 


.44 

.49 

.76 

.68 

.8 
.8 

1.6S 
1.84 

2.19 
2.64 

8.54 
2.95 

8.47 
8.05 

8.48 
2.78 

8.46 
288 

8.1 
2.8 

3.22 
2.62 

2.83 
2.37 


2.65 
2.4 

8.83 
8.14 

4.05 
426 

i 

6.58 
5.75 

984 
9.09 

11.57  I 
10.17 

11.S5 
10.84 

10.89 
8.8 

9.1 
8.55 

8  83 

10.68 
7.63 

8.2o 
6.86 


Section  IV. — Diseases  of  the  Solid  Viscera  of  the 

Abdomen. 


DISEASES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  LIVER  AND  ITS  FUNCTIONS. 

Definition. —  Under  this  heading  (as  with  the  previo^isft/  eoy\i>vhred 
diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera  converted  irith  the  prcxu^ss  of  ditjestion) 
it  is  profX)sed  to  consider  so)iie  of  the  more  definite  morhid  states  ex- 
pressed h}/ functional  disorders^  lesions  of  textnre^  or  offfofh. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — Tlie  morbid  states  assoc'iate*! 
witli  liepatic  disorder  may  l>e  referred — ;l.)To  eon^estion  of  the 
liver  in  various  forms  ;  (2.;  To  heimtitis^  or  inflammation  of  its  8u!>- 
stanee,  and  tlie  formation  of  (8.)  Jlepatir  td^scess  ipyainlr^  dt/sen- 
teric,  or  the  effect  of  injury) ;  (4.)  Chronic  enlargement  aud  induration  ; 
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(6.)  To  increased  secretion  and  elimination  of  bile ;  (6.)  Jaundice ; 
(7.)  Acute  atrophy ;  (8.)  Thickening  of  the  capsule;  (9.)  Cirrhosis; 
(10.)  Fatty  liver  ;  (11.)  Amyloid  disease  of  the  liver,  waxy  or  lardace- 
(ms  liver  ;  (12)  Fibroid  deposit ;  (13.)  Syphilitic  deposit ;  (14.  Cancer  ; 
(16.)  Colloid;  (16)  Non-malignant  tumor;  (17.)  Cysts;  (18.)  Tuber- 
de  ;  (19.)  Hydatid  ;  (20.)  Obstruction  of  vena  porta. 

I.  Congestion  of  the  Liver. — This  morbid  state  is  expressed  in  vari- 
oxis  forms :  (1.)  There  may  be  congestion  from  increased  secretion  of 
bile,  and  the  bile-ducts  especially  are  then  gorged  with  bile ;  or 
there  may  be  (2.)  Passive  congestion  of  the  hepatic  veins,  or  of  the 
portal  veins ;  and  (3.)  Active  congestion,  chiefly  involving  the  arterial 
caDillaries. 

Morbid  anatomy  assigns  to  each  of  these  forms  of  congestion 
peculiar  and  characteristic  appearances. 

The  liver,  after  death,  is  found  enlarged  principally  upwards,  so 
as  to  encroach  upon  the  capacity  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest. 
The  ducts  are  generally  distended  with  bile,  and  this  may  arise 
from  various  causes,  such  as  compression  of  the  ducts  from  over- 
distended  veins,  frequently  brought  about  by  intermittent  and 
reniittent  fevers.  It  is  also  a  condition  associated  with  the  early 
stages  of  cirrhosis,  when  the  appearance  of  the  liver  is  that  known 
by  the  name  of  nutmeg  liver.  Thh  distension  of  the  veins  seems 
to  be  of  a  passive  kind,  and  to  depend  on  recession  of  blood  from 
the  surface  of  the  body.  An  ultimate  result  of  hepatic  biliary  con- 
gestion seems  to  lead  to  the  filling  of  the  hepatic  cells  with  dark 
{rellow  matter,  and  when  forms  of  passive  vascular  congestion  are 
ong  associated  together,  ultimate  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the 
hepatic  cell  ensue. 

The  central  part  of  an  hepatic  lobule  is,  in  health,  distinguished 
bv  a  red  spot,  centrally  situated,  and  measuring  about  half  the 
diameter  of  the  lobule.  When  this  dimension  increases  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  intralobular  congestion — a  morbid  state  in  which  the 
hepatic  veins  are  especially  engaged. 

In  intralobular  congestion,  where  the  portal  veins  are  specially 
congested,  the  centres  of  the  lobules  are  comparatively  pale,  while 
the  lobules  are  surrounded  by  red  vessels. 

The  condition  known  as  the  nutmeg  liver  is  explained  by  the 
various  forms  and  results  of  congestion,  as  well  as  by  other  mor- 
bid changes  of  texture.  It  is  so  named  from  the  resemblance,  in 
combination  and  arrangement  of  colors,  in  a  section  of  the  liver,  to 
that  seen  in  the  section  of  a  nutmeg.  In  its  most  marked  forms  a 
deep  red  congestion  forms  patches  and  streaks,  which  occupy  the 
central  parts  of  the  lobules,  and  are  partially  surrounded  by  patches 
of  a  grayish  or  dirty  white  color,  and  which  are  devoid  oi  blood. 
The  light-colored  parts  may  be  caused  either  by  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  cells,  which,  enlarging,  compress  the  capillaries  and  exjiel  or 
prevent  their  being  filled  with  blood;  or  it  may  be  due  to  an  in- 
crease from  deposit  and  condensation  of  the  Qlissonian  capsule  in 
the  early  stage  of  that  morbid  condition  known  as  cirrhosis.  It 
also  is  a  morbid  state  in  which  the  capillaries  are  emptied  by  com- 
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pression  and  contraction  of  tissue,  or  in  which  they  have  undei^ne 
atrophy. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  hepatic  congestion  is  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart ;  and  especially  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  the  right  side,  such  as  results  from  the  causes  of  apncca. 
These  congestions,  so  far  as  the  liver  is  concerned,  are  of  a  passive 
kind ;  and  their  most  marked  and  constant  eftect  is  to  produce 
ascites^  with  or  without  anasarca.  If  such  congestions  continue 
lonff ,  they  lead  to  bilious  contamination  of  the  blood. 

Congestions  of  the  liver  are  chiefly  brought  about  by  sudden  chills, 
the  cold  stages  of  fevers,  over-abundant  feeding,  intemperance  in 
alcoholic  or  malted  liquors :  products  of  faulty  digestion  are  at  once 
carried  to  the  liver,  and  influence  its  circulation,  and  so  also  does 
excessive  bodily  exercise  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  liver  bulges, 
and  may  be  accompanied  by  uneasiness  on  exploration,  or  of  weight 
on  getting  into  the  erect  posture.  The  countenance  and  complexion 
may  be  pale,  sallow,  or  dusky  livid  ;  and  the  tongue  will  be  found 
coated,  the  bowels  constipated,  the  appetite  defective,  and  there 
may  be  nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache.  The  pulse  is  slow,  com- 
pressed, and  irregular,  or  it  may  be  quick  and  feeble  ;  and  generally 
speaking,  the  symptoms  are  obscure.  Dr.  Budd,  in  his  exhaustive 
work  0)1  Diseases  of  the  Liver^  thus  notices  how  congestion  is  so 
common, — ^"  Amid  the  continual  excesses  at  table  of  persons  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  society,  an  immense  variety  of  noxious 
matters  And  their  way  into  the  portal  blood  that  should  never  be 
present  in  it,  and  the  mischief  which  this  is  calculated  to  produce 
IS  enhanced  by  indolent  or  sedentary  habits.  The  consequence  often 
is,  that  the  liver  becomes  habitually  gorged.  The  same,  or  even 
worse  effects,  result  in  the  lower  classes  of  our  larger  towns,  from 
their  inordinate  consumption  of  gin  and  i>orter  "  {op,  rit.^  p.  60). 

Treatment. — Congestions  of  the  liver  are  mainly  relieve*!  by  a  re- 
stricted and  judicious  diet — abstinence  from  all  rich  dishes  and 
fermented  liquors.  Active  exercise  in  the  ojK^n  air  must  be  taken 
till  fati2:ue  is  produced  sufficient  to  induce  a  desire  to  rest.  Horse 
exercise  is  e^^lK^cially  beneficial. 

AVith  regard  to  medicine,  Plummer's  pill  at  bedtime,  followed  by 
a  Seidlitz  powder  in  the  morning,  or  by  the  usual  black  draught, 
or  by  such  saline  purgatives  as  sulphate  ofmag))esia  and  bitartrate  of 
potash^  which  cause  a  drain  from  the  iK)rtal  system  of  veins.  An 
electuary  composed  of  equal  parts  of  suUimed  sulphur  and  the 
powdered  gum  resin  of  guaiacutn^  wiW  be  found  a  most  useful  remedy 
in  eases  where  the  congestion  of  the  liver  is  associated  with  hemor- 
rhoids, which  is  extremely  common.  When  droj^sy  prevails,  doses 
of  the  diuretic  pill,  of  hydrargyrum^  s<]uilJs^  and  digitalis  (a  grain 
and  a  half  of  each  ingredient),  taken  night  and  morning,  are  at- 
tended with  benefit. 

II.  Inflammation  of  the  Liver,  or  Hepatitis,  occurs  in  various  forms, 
and  results  in  several  conse(|uences.  In  all  <*oun tries  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  at  least  two  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  liver  o<*eur. 
One  of  these  terminates  in  simple  or  grainilar  induration,  an<l  has 
a  clinical  history  of  its  own  ;  the  other  terminates  in  softening  and 
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acute  atrophy  of  the  gland,  associated  with  jaundice  and  febrile 
phenomena  of  a  malignant  typhoid  type  (Frerichs\  In  tropical 
climates  a  third  form  of  inflammation  of  the  liver  has  a  tendency 
to  result  in  suppuration;  and  it  is  described  under  the  name  of 
suppurative  hepatitis  ( Annesley,  Cambay,  Haspel,  Budd,  Morehead, 
Maclean). 

The  inflammation  may  have  its  seat  in  the  fibrous  envelope  of 
the  gland,  or  in  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  in  Glisson's  capsule ;  or  it 
may  attack  the  glandular  parenchyma,  the  portal  or  hepatic  veins, 
or  the  bile-ducts. 

Inflammation  of  the  glandular  or  hepatic  parenchyma  is  either 
circumscribed,  leading  to  abscess  or  to  granular  contraction,  or  it 
is  difliisely  extended  over  the  entire  organ ;  and  then,  according  as 
the  process  involves  all  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  gland,  or  is 
limited  to  the  areolar  matrix  between  the  lobules,  it  gives  rise 
sometimes  to  softening  and  acute  atrophy,  or  at  other  times  to  in- 
duration or  cirrhotic  degeneration. 

IIL  Inflammation  of  the  Capsules  of  the  Liver  {Perihepatitis)  and 
of  Glisson's  capsule  is  rarely  accompanied  by  serious  derangements, 
unless  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  portal  or  hepatic  veins,  or 
causes  obstruction  of  the  larger  bile-ducts — events  of  rare  occur- 
rence (Frerichs),  Peritonitis,  disease  of  the  liver  itself,  or  inflam- 
mation of  neighboring  structures,  such  as  pleurisy,  are  the  usual 
causes  of  perihepatitis.  The  chief  symptoms  are,  tenderness  of  the 
hepatic  region  on  pressure,  motion,  or  deep  inspiration,  without  any 
chanee  in  the  volume  or  situation  of  the  organ.  Jaundice,  as  a 
rule,  IS  absent ;  so  also  are  febrile  phenomena. 

IV.  Inflammation  of  the  Oranolar  or  Hepatic  Parenchyma  occurs  either 
as  a  circumscribed  process  limited  to  isolated  patches,  or  it  is  diffuse, 
extending  over  the  entire  organ  in  a  more  or  less  uniform  manner. 
It  is  the  former  variety  which  leads,  in  most  cases,  to  suppuration 
and  the  formation  of  abscesses.  The  diffuse  form,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  one  time  induces  rapid  destruction  of  the  glandular  ele- 
ments, with  softening  and  atrophy  of  the  organ,  and  at  another  time 
it  induces  induration  and  cirrhotic  degeneration. 

In  the  primary  stage  of  the  acute  fonn  of  diffuse  inflammation  of 
the  liver  there  occur  patches  of  hypenemia,  while  the  peripheral 
portions  of  the  lobules  are  infiltrated  with  gray  matter,  and  a  juice 
or  fluid  serum,  rich  in  albumen,  flows  from  the  cut  surface  of  the 
gland,  and  the  capsule  is  rough  and  opaque.  Destruction  of  the 
glandular  cell  results  in  all  the  cases;  but  whether  atrophy  of  the 

fland  occurs  or  not  depends  upon  the  stage  at  which  the  disease 
ecomes  fatal,  and  partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  liver  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process  of  infiltration.  The  disease  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  similar  condition  of  the  kidneys  and  spleen,  when 
large  quantities  of  albumen  pass  oft'  in  the  urine,  and  the  spleen 
exists  in  a  state  of  acute  tumefaction. 

Violent  mental  emotions,  the  condition  of  pregnancy,  typhus, 
pyeemia,  scarlet  fever,  tropical  malarious  fevers,  are  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  form  of  inflammation  is  most  apt  to  occur; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  liver  cell-tissue  which  ensues  is  indi* 
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cated  during  life  by  the  symptoms  of  atrophy,  and  by  those  pecu- 
liar changes  in  the  urine  which,  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  are 
almost  pathognomonic.  In  the  cases  described  by  Frerichs  the 
urine  is  described  of  a  brown  color,  and  smelling  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  having  a  feebly  acid  reaction,  and  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  bile-pigment,  but  no  albumen. 

The  most  important  post-mortem  changes  to  be  seen  in  livers 
are,  the  occurrence  of  softened  portions,  having  an  irregular  form, 
of  a  pale  yellow  or  reddish-brown  color.  All  traces  of  the  outline 
of  the  lobules  are  obliterated,  while  they  are  distinct  in  the  timier 
portions.  The  secreting  cells  of  these  parts  are  everywhere  de- 
stroyed, and  their  place  supplied  by  numerous  oil-globules,  granules, 
and  particles  of  coloring  matter.  Sometimes  the  softeninsc  follows 
the  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  and  the  hepatic  cells  in  the 
softened  parts  are  destroyed,  being  converted  into  a  granular  debris, 
oil-globules,  and  pigment-molecules.  In  the  former  portions  the 
entire  cells  are  loaded  with  fine  granules.  The  gall-bladder,  when 
treated  with  chloroform,  fails  to  yield  pigment.  Tyrosine  crystab 
are  formed  on  the  cut  surface  of  such  livers  after  some  hours'  expo- 
sure to  dry  air ;  and  chemical  analysis  of  the  parenchyma  yields 
large  quantities  of  leucine  and  tyrosine.  The  symptoms  of  this 
form  oi  inflammation  are  included  in  the  account  of  the  disease 
now  known  as  acute  or  yeUow  atrophy  of  the  liver ^  which  will  be  given 
subsequently. 

V.  The  Chronio  Form  of  DifFase  Inflammation  expresses  itself  by 
simple  or  granular  induration  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  some- 
times called  cirrhosis^  interstitial  hepatitis^  hob-nailed  or  ain-drinker's 
liver.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  induration  was 
first  obtained  through  the  investigations  of  Kiernan,  Ilallmann, 
and  Cars  well.  They  showed  that  an  increase  of  the  interlobular 
connecting  tissue  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma  was  the  essential 
feature  ot  cirrhotic  des^eneration.  Kokitansky  distinguishes  two 
dittoroiit  modes  of  origin  of  the  granular  induration — the  one  prtv 
ceeding  from  a  morbid  development  of  the  capillary  blood ves«»el8, 
•owing  to  an  excessive  secretion  of  bile;  the  other  due  to  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  tending  to  impermeability 
or  obliteration  of  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein.  As  a 
rnlo,  the  disease  only  comes  under  observation  wnen  it  is  more  or 
less  completely  develoj>ed,  and  when  consecutive  disorders  always 
associated  with  it,  draw  attention  to  the  state  of  the  liver. 

The  comniencenient  of  cirrhotic  degeneration  is  marked  by  in- 
creased consistence  of  the  liver.  The  increased  consistence  is  due 
to  increased  and  increasing  hyi>ertrophy  of  the  areolar  framework. 
The  nature  of  the  cell-contents  also  attects  the  consistence  of  the 
organ.  The  gland  is  softer  when  the  cells  are  loaded  with  fat,  and 
firmer  when  they  are  transformed  into  omyhift  (alhuminoitf)  inate- 
rial.  The  amount  of  blood  and  of  serous  infiltration  affects  the 
consistence ;  but  the  induration  of  cirrhosis  and  tenacity  of  the 
liver  are  mainly  due  to  the  increased  development  of  the  areolar 
framework. 

In  the  slighter  forms  the  liver  may  be  enlarged  or  of  normal 
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size,  rather  smaller  than  natural ;  its  surface  covered  by  an  opaque 
and  thickened  capsule,  and  exhibiting  flattened  projections,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea.  Similar  nodules  are  observed 
in  section,  separated  by  narrow  strips  of  gray  areolar  tissue  more 
or  less  vascular.  Sometimes  the  color  is  dark  from  bile-pigment ; 
sometimes  pale  from  fat. 

In  the  advanced  form  the  liver  is  reduced  in  size,  particularly  the 
left  lobe,  which  not  unfrequently  is  shrivelled  up  into  a  small  mem- 
branous-like appendage,  with  a  soft  flabby  rim  of  connective-tissue 
at  the  margins  of  the  organ.  Semi-globular  knobs,  more  or  less 
prominent,  sometimes  of  a  uniform,  at  other  times  of  an  unequal 
size  and  form,  are  thickly  scattered  over  the  surface. 

In  the  lardaceous  or  amyloid  infiltration  combined  with  cirrhosis 
the  liver  exceeds  its  normal  size. 

The  serous  capsule  is  always  thickened,  and  of  a  gravish-white 
color,  especially  m  the  depressions  between  the  granulations.  Nu- 
merous bands  of  connective-tissue  pass  from  it  to  neighboring 
organs,  such  as  the  diaphragm,  colon,  stomach.  On  section,  the 
organ  has  a  cartilaginous  hardness  and  coriaceous  tenacity,  showing 
at  one  place  narrow,  at  another  broad  lines  of  connective-tissue  sur- 
rounding the  granulations,  and  sending  streak-like  processes  into 
their  interior.  The  granulations  are  generally  dark  or  pale  yellow. 
The  elements  of  tissue  are  changed  as  follows : 

(a.)  Condition  of  the  Heoatic  (Jells. — ^In  such  livers  a  large  portion 
of  the  hepatic  cells  are  aestroyed,  and  their  remains  are  found  in 
the  form  of  small  masses  of  brownish  pigment  scattered  through 
the  filaments  of  the  newly  formed  connective-tissue.  Another 
portion  of  the  hepatic  cells  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  granu- 
lations, and  may  remain  for  a  long  period  intact ;  but  ultimately 
they  become  filled  with  fat  and  various  sorts  of  pigment.  In  nearly 
one-half  of  the  cases  fatty  degenerations  occur.  The  connective- 
tissue,  compressing  the  commencements  of  the  bile-duets,  causes  a 
retention  of  the  secretion  and  a  jaundiced  condition  of  the  liver ; 
hence  the  deposit  of  pigment,  which  accumulates  in  the  form  of 
fine  orange  or  sulphur-yellow  granules,  more  rarely  difl*used  through 
the  cavity  of  the  cells.  Another  tint  may  occur  from  decomposi- 
tion of  the  red  matter  of  the  blood,  especially  where  branches  of 
the  hepatic  veins  are  obliterated. 

(b.)  The  Connedii^c- Tissue. — Its  increased  amount  presents  numer- 
ous varieties  as  regards  its  mode  of  distribution ;  and  to  it  are  due 
the  difterences  in  the  size  of  the  granulations. 

The  earliest  increase  is  usually  upon  the  finer  subdivisions  of  the 
vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  liver,  graduallv  involving  the  lobules. 
The  bands  of  tinsue  sometimes  surround  single  acini ;  at  another 
time,  three,  five,  or  even  seven  acini  may  be  inclosed.  These  bands 
increase  at  the  expense  of  the  acinic  so  that  a  little  mass  of  brown 
pigment  may  be  all  that  remains  of  the  acini ;  and  in  this  way 
large  masses  of  connective-tissue  take  the  place  of  gland-substance. 
The  new  connective-tissue  varies  as  to  elementary  character :  at  the 
circumference  of  the  lobules  it  is  fibrillated  ;  in  the  substance  of  the 
lobules  it  is  disposed  to  be  amorphous ;  and  in  the  thickened  capsule 
it  may  be  fibro-cartilaginous. 
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{€.)  The  VascAiiar  System  of  the  liver  in  cirrhosis  undergoes  great 
and  important  changes.  The  smaller  divisions  of  the  portal  vein 
are  in  most  cases  narrowed  by  the  shrivelling  of  the  connective- 
tissue,  or  by  partial  impermeability  of  the  finest  ramifications  of 
the  portal  vem  from  inflammation,  obliteration,  or  compression. 
The  vessels  lose  their  round  form,  and  become  angular  and  bulging. 
Thrombi  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  the  branches  when  destruction 
of  capillaries  is  obvious ;  and  such  destruction  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  portal  vein  is  in  proportion  to  the  disappearance  of  the  gland- 
ular substance  of  the  liver.  So  long  as  the  hepatic  cells  exist,  the 
peculiar  mesh-like  capillary  network  also  exists ;  but  where  the  cells 
disappear,  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  connective-tissue,  and  entirely 
new  capillary  channels  make  their  appearance,  fonning  elongated 
meshes,  communicating  as  well  with  the  veins  as  with  the  hepatic 
artery  (Frerichs). 

The  trunk  of  the  hepatic  artery  also  becomes  enlarged,  and  its 
capillary  ramifications  more  extensive  than  in  the  healthy  state, 
black  pigment  accumulating  in  its  branches.  A  branched  and  tor- 
tuous network  of  vessels,  of  comparatively  large  calibre,  appears 
in  the  connective-tissue,  their  peculiar  and  tortuous  mode  of  distri- 
bution demonstrating  their  new  formation. 

The  hepatic  veins,  as  a  rule,  are  unchanged ;  but  their  oblitera- 
tion may  take  place  by  inflammation,  from  the  capsule  of  the  liver, 
being  propagated  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  when  the  capillaries 
of  the  hepatic  vein  are  gradually  destroyed,  and  their  communica- 
tion with  the  portal  capillaries  is  interrupted. 

((/.)  The  Bile-Ducts. — Their  origin  at  the  j>eriphery  of  the  lobule 
is  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  new  connective-tissue  ;  and  there 
is  apt  to  be  catarrhal  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larger  branches. 

Ihese  various  changes  may  give  rise  to  a  long  series  of  func- 
tional derangements,  which  in  practice  constitute  the  stpnptom^  of 
cirrhosis.  These  are  mainly — (1.)  Derangement  of  the  chylopoietic 
organs,  from  impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  portal 
vem  into  the  hepatic  veins ;  and  its  stagnation  in  the  radicles  of  the 
portal  vein  ;  (2.)  Impairment,  passing  to  complete  susj>ension,  of  the 
functions  of  the  liver. 

Causes. — The  chief  cause  of  cirrhotic  induration  is  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors.  In  other  words,  it  is  due  to  the  specific  action 
of  alcohol  as  an  irritant  or  stimulant  j)oi8on.  Other  causes  are 
syphilis  and  malarious  fevers,  especially  frequent  attacks  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  The  cirrhosis  from  sj-philis  is  generally  associated 
with  the  amyloid  degeneration  about  to  be  described. 

Symptoms. — Derangements  of  the  stomach,  a  loaded  tongue,  nausea, 
and  occasionally  vomiting  and  faint  iaundice,  are  the  earliest  symp- 
toms in  the  clinical  history  of  this  disease,  which  usually  comes  on 
very  insidiously ;  and  although  they  may  abate,  the  degenerative 
process  in  the  liver  advances,  and  gradually  undermines  the  consti- 
tution. Digestion  continues  feeble,  and  distension  and  tenderness 
of  the  epigastrium,  along  with  heartburn,  flatulence,  and  constipa- 
tion, are  develoj^ed.     The  patients  lose  flesh  and  strength,  and  their 
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color  becomes  pale,  or  dirty  yellow,  while  the  skin  is  dry  and  rough. 
The  abdomen  becomes  distended  and  fluctuates,  but  the  liver  is  found 
reduced,  and  the  spleen  increased  in  size ;  and  increasing  ascites  or 
tympanitis  induces  more  or  less  dyspnoea.  Hemorrhages  from  the 
stomach  or  intestines  are  apt  to  occur  as  the  disease  advances.  En- 
largement of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  belly  may  supervene,  is 
characteristic  of  cirrhosis,  and  demonstrates  that  the  current  of 
blood  in  the  portal  vein  is  greatly  impeded.  Slight  febrile  excite- 
ment only  manifests  itself  towards  the  close,  and  m  most  cases  diar- 
rhoea terminates  life  by  exhaustion.  In  other  cases  the  fatal  end 
is  by  pneumonia,  acute  pulmonary  oedema,  or  peritonitis.  Occasion- 
ally death  occurs  under  symptoms  of  acholia ;  the  patients  become 
jaundiced, purpura  spots  or  ecchymoses  are  scattered  over  the  skin; 
while  delirium,  convulsions,  and  deep  coma  close  the  scene. 

Diagnosis "Slight  sallowness  of  complexion,"  writes  Dr.  Budd, 

"a  dull  pain,  or  some  degree  of  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  with  occasional  feverishness,  in  a  person  above  the  age  of 
thirty,  who  has  been  long  in  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits  to  ex- 
cess, are  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  cirrhosis, 
even  before  there  is  any  direct  proof  that  the  circulation  through 
the  liver  is  impeded  "  (op.  cit.^  p.  158). 

Prognosis  is  always  unfavorable;  and  the  main  question  re- 
garding 

Treatment  is  the  possibility  of  relieving  the  disorders  of  function 
which  mainly  threaten  life,  and  so  to  delay  the  fatal  termination. 
Complete  abstinence  from  spirits  is  indispensable,  and  the  diet 
should  consist  of  mild,  simple  articles  of  nourishment,  especially 
easily  digested  animal  food.  Coffee,  spices,  and  articles  irritant  to 
the  liver  must  be  avoided.  Swelling  and  tenderness  indicate  leeches 
and  fomentations.  Mild  saline  laxatives  may  be  given ;  and  when 
the  tenderness  ceases,  the  bowels  must  be  kept  open  by  rhubarb  and 
salines.  When  nausea  or  vomiting  occurs,  hydrocyanic  acid^  bella- 
donna^ morphia^  or  extract  of  nuz  vomica^  are  particularly  suitable. 
When  pain  prevails,  cupping  or  leeches  are  indicated  over  the  liver. 
Saline  purgatives,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  hitartrate  of  potash^ 
should  also  be  administered,  while  iced  drinks  and  low  diet  must 
be  the  rule  of  life.  After  ascites  is  established,  bleeding  is  apt  to 
do  much  harm;  mild  diuretics  are  then  indicated,  and  they  are 
especially  beneficial  after  the  operation  of  "  tapping." 

V I.  Circnmscribed  Inflammation  and  Abscess  of  the  Liver,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  suppurative  inflamnmtion  of  the  liver^  is  always 
limited  to  one  or  to  several  isolated  patches ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  congestive  turgidness  of  the  contiguous  texture,  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  glana-tissue  are  rarely  implicated.  The  inflamed 
patcnes  are  usually  found  in  a  state  oi'  supjmration,  which  makes 
its  appearance  at  an  early  period,  gradually  destroying  the  hcjiatic 
cells.  Sometimes  the  abscess-cavity  is  inclosed  by  a  cyst ;  at  other 
times  there  is  no  defined  l)Oundary ;  but  the  inflammatory  process 
extends  till  jKjrforation  occurs  and  the  pus  finds  an  outlet.  The  pus 
is  rarely  passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  for  adhesive  inflanmia- 
tion  of  the  cai)sule  covering  the  abscess  almost  invariably  occurs,  so 
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that  attachments  form  to  the  abdominal  walls  and  adjoining  organs. 
If  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  result  is  fatal 
peritonitis.  Frequently  the  abscess  perforates  the  thoracic  or  ab- 
dominal wall  superjacent  to  the  liver,  and  opens  directly  oatwards; 
or  the  pus  may  discharge  itself  into  the  pelvic,  inguinal,  or  sacral 
regions,  close  to  the  spine.  Sometimes  the  abscess  tends  in  an 
upward  direction,  to  penetrate  the  diaphragm,  when  it  generally 
empties  itself  into  the  right  pleural  cavity,  out  more  often  forces 
its  way  into  the  substance  of  an  adherent  right  lung,  by  a  distinc- 
tive suppurative  process,  and  in  favorable  cases  passes  by  a  free 
opening  mto  a  bronchus,  whence  it  is  discharged.  The  stomach, 
the  duodenum,  and  the  colon  are  the  principal  abdominal  organs 
into  which  abscesses  of  the  liver  discharge  themselves. 

The  hepatic  abscesses  are  sometimes  superficial,  but  more  fre- 
quently deep-seated,  and  may  be  developed  in  any  part  of  the  gland ; 
although  they  are  most  freouently  found  in  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  right  lobe.  In  size  and  in  number  they  vary  greatly,  although 
they  are  rarely  more  than  three,  except  in  cases  of  py«mia. 

Causes. — Abscess  of  the  liver  is  rare  in  temperate  climates.  It 
has  been  caused  by — (1.)  Contusions ;  (2.)  Metastatic  or  pyasmie  in- 
flammation, as  inflammation  of  the  portal  vein,  the  irritation  of 
veins  from  disease  about  the  rectum — e.  ^.,  flstula  in  ano,  operations 
for  hemorrhoids ;  (3.)  Inflammation  and  ulcerative  processes  in  the 

f  astro-intestinal  canal,  as  in  dysentery  (see  vol.  i,  p.  558) ;  (4.)  In- 
ammation  and  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  gall-bladder,  or  eall-ducts. 

Symptoms. — Fever,  rigors,  and  severe  headache  and  defirium  are 
not  uncommon  as  early  phenomena  of  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  liver ;  but  sometimes  there  are  no  symptonis  pointinsr  to  disease 
of  the  liver ;  and  the  difliculties  which  embarrass  the  diagnosis  of 
8ui)piirative  hepatitis  cannot  be  overrated.  In  13  per  cent,  the  dis- 
ease runs  a  perfectly  latent  course,  and  in  only  8  per  cent,  are  symp- 
toms at  all  well  marked  (Louis).  In  most  cases  a  correct  diagnosis 
will  only  be  arrive<l  at  by  not  reiving  uix)n  individual  sympltoms; 
but  l)y  taking  a  general  view  of  tLe  mode  of  origin  and  entire  clin- 
ical history  of  the  case,  and  after  excluding,  by  comparison,  the 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  the  neierhboring  parts  wnich  may  give  rise 
to  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  hepatitis. 

Practically  the  expression  of  symptoms  denotes  either — {\.\  A 
superficial  and  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  organ ;  or  (2.)  A  deep- 
seated  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  hepatitis  are,  however,  some 
tumefaction,  pain,  or  uneasiness  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  adjoining 
parts,  as  the  thorax,  abdomen,  or  right  shoulder;  an  affection  of 
the  bowels,  as  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  ;  and,  lastly,  pyrexia  in  a  con- 
tinned,  remittent,  or  intermittent  form. 

AVhen  })ain  is  present,  it  is  found  to  be  in  most  instances  aggra- 
vated by  lying  on  the  right  side,  apparently  from  the  greater  weight 
pressing  on  the  liver ;  while,  in  a  smaller  number  of  instances,  the 
pain  is  felt  most  acutely  on  turning  on  the  left  side,  probably  from 
adhesions  having  formed  to  the  ribs.  In  general,  however,  the 
easiest  position  is  on  the  back,  or  a  little  over  to  the  left  side;  and 
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towards  the  termination  of  the  disease  the  patient  is  sometimes  ob- 
served lying  in  a  position  which  he  had  previously  declared  himself 
unable  to  assume.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  becomes  fre- 
quent and  hard,  the  skin  hot,  dry,  and  constricted,  while  pain,  cough, 
and  dyspncea  increase,  and  indicate  advancing  disease  (Martin). 
Such  a  train  of  symptoms  indicates  superficial  inflammation. 

In  a  few  instances  acute  hepatitis  exists  without  any  pyrexia. 
Some  fever,  however,  is  commonly  present,  and  in  general  it  often 
commences  with  shivering,  vomiting,  and  purging — symptoms  which 
gradually  diminish  in  a  day  or  two,  leaving  tSe  patient  compara- 
tively free  from  fever,  and  the  pulse  nearly  natural.  These  par- 
oxysms, however,  occur  at  intervals  of  various  durations,  sometimes 
returning  as  regularly  as  those  of  intermittent  or  of  remittent  fever ; 
while,  in  other  cases,  the  periods  are  less  marked,  the  chief  symp- 
toms being  rigors  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  freouent  pulse, 
and  sweats,  the  latter  chiefly  occurring  in  the  night,  ana  so  copious 
as  in  some  instances  to  pour  ofl:'  the  body  of  the  patient. 

The  state  of  the  tongue  is  usually  furred  and  loaded ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  long  disease  it  becomes  clean,  or  is  only  slightly  foul. 
In  some  few  instances,  however,  it  becomes  brown  and  dry. 

These  general  symptoms  of  suppurative  inflammation  are  insidi- 
ous in  approach,  and  the  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the  liver 
proceeds  silently  and  rapidly.  The  existence  of  the  disease  is  often 
not  known  till  severe  structural  changes  in  the  organ  manifest 
themselves,  and  then  they  run  a  rapid  and  often  fatal  course.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  the  inflammation  is  induced  by  the  com- 
bined effects  of  heat  and  malaria.  The  miasmatic  affection  of  the 
blood,  from  deranged  mucous  surfaces,  and  from  contaminated  mat- 
ters, brought  by  tne  splenic  vein,  contributes  to  hyperflemia  of  the 
liver,  which  is  often  unnoticed  till  extensive  inflammation  develops 
itself.  A  burning  sensation,  with  a  mottled  appearance  of  the  skin 
of  the  hands  and  feet ;  an  irritable  temper ;  a  capricious  appetite ; 
languor  and  persistent  feverishness  ;  frequent,  settled,  and  increas- 
ing pains  in  the  shoulder  and  back,  are  all  pathognomonic  signs  of 
suppurative  inflammation  going  on  in  the  liver.  The  fever  may  be 
from  time  to  time  of  a  continued  or  intermittent  type,  and  the  pa- 
tient eynaciates  slowly^  becoming  sad  and  desponding.  The  face  be- 
comes pale,  cachectic,  and  has  a  patched  or  blotchy  appearance. 
Sometimes  there  is  jaundice,  followed  by  anasarca  and  ascites,  intes- 
tinal catarrh,  bilious  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  When  such  signs 
are  observed,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  physician  to  recommend  a  change 
of  climate  (Lowe). 

The  animal  functions,  as  in  phthisis,  are  often  marked  by  the 
"cheerful  hope"  which  illumines  every  hour  the  patient  has  to 
live ;  but  in  others  the  depression  amounts  to  despondency,  with 
restlessness  and  want  of  sleep.  At  last,  however,  delirium  obliter- 
ates the  past,  and  throws  a  veil  over  the  future,  till  the  patient 
dies. 

In  the  midst  of  tlie  symptoms  that  have  been  mentioned,  per- 
haps an  abscess  points ;  and  the  pus  may  have  formed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  rigors  usually  indicative  of  its  formation.    The  patient 
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then  becomes  hectic,  his  pulse  rapid,  and  he  is  covered  mdth  a 
copious  and  clammy  sweat.  His  life  now  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pends on  the  part  where  the  abscess  points ;  and  when  it  tends  to 
open  spontaneously  through  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  wall,  the 
locality  is  usually  the  space  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  of  the 
sternum. 

Treatment — ^The  great  experiments  which  have  hitherto  been 
made  in  the  treatment  of  hepatitis  are  by  bleeding,  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, and  active  purgatives ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  as  a  gen^il 
result  that  bloodletting  will  not  cut  short  the  morbid  process  in 
acute  hepatitis ;  and  Frerichs  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  only  be 
ventured  on  in  cases  of  traumatic  hepatitis,  and  in  robust  plethoric 
persons,  where  there  is  great  tenderness,  with  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  and  urgent  dyspnoea.  In  the  young  and  sthenic  European  in 
the  East  Indies,  it  is  in  general  necessary  to  take  fifteen  to  twenty 
ounces  of  blood,  or  till  the  skin  becomes  soft  and  relaxed,  or  the 
pain  abates.  Much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  local  applica- 
tion of  leeches  and  large  blisters. 

One  practical  rule  seems  to  be  established  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  hepatitis,  w^hich  is,  that  it  is  not 
only  inefficient,  but  injurious,  and  should  not  be  given  except  as  an 
occasional  purgative.  When  congestion  is  known  to  exist,  leeches 
may  be  applied  with  benefit,  combined  with  purgative  extracts  and 
antimonials.  The  local  abstraction  of  blood  is  also  efficiently  ac- 
complished by  leeches  round  the  anus.  They  act  more  directly  oa 
the  portal  circulation  than  over  the  hepatic  region.  Ice  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  liver  is  also  of  great  service,  and  the  diet  shoold 
be  as  limited  as  is  consistent  simply  with  the  maintenance  of  life. 

Purgatives  are  of  use  when  the  intestinal  functions  are  sluggish. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  abscess,  and  especially  the  points 
bearing  on  surgical  interference,  it  should  l)e  remembereu  that 
hepatic  abscesses  tend  to  point  or  empty  themselves  in  the  follow- 
ing directions.  These  are  stated  in  the  order  of  their  relative  fre- 
quency: (1.)  Through  the  lungs  (from  10  to  30  per  cent.);  (2.) 
Through  into  the  peritoneum,  the  stomach,  or  some  j>art  of  the  in- 
testinal tract  (nearly  the  same  proportion) ;  (3.)  Through  the  ex- 
ternal integuments  (in  the  minority  of  cases). 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  abscess  when  it  tends  to  make 
its  way  outwardly,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  or  not  an  artificial 
opening  ought  to  be  made,  the  prominences  of  the  false  ribs  and 
obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces  being  considered  sufficient,  in 
the  absence  of  fluctuation,  to  justify  the  oj^eration  (Frerichs).  In 
its  performance  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  pus 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  With  this  object  in  ^new,  the  follow- 
ing method  has  been  recommended  by  liegin  and  Kecamier:  (1.) 
Being  decided  as  to  the  limits  of  the  aoscess,  the  patient  is  (2.)  laid 
on  his  back,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  bent  forward  and  the 
thighs  flexed  upon  the  abdomen;  (8.)  An  incision  from  two  to 
three  inches  long  is  to  be  made  over  the  abscess,  dividing  the  skin, 
the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  the  muscles,  and  the  aponeurosis; 
(4.)  The  peritoneum  is  then  laid  open,  as  in  operating  for  hernia, 
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by  slitting  it  up  on  the  grooved  director  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
primary  incision  ;  (5.)  The  wound  is  then  to  be  dressed  with  char- 
pie,  and  to  remain  untouched  for  three  days ;  (6.)  At  the  end  of 
three  days  the  dressing  is  to  be  removed,  when  the  capsule  of  the 
liver  will  be  found  to  have  contracted  adhesions  to  the  margins  of 
the  wound  so  firm  that  the  abscess  may  be  opened  without  the 
danger  of  pus  passing  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Dr.  Budd  mentions  the  following  expedient  as  a  method  of  indi- 
cating whether  the  liver  adheres  to  the  abdominal  parietes  or  not. 
When  the  liver  is  large,  and  the  abdominal  parietes  are  thin,  it  may 
be  made  out  '*  by  feeling  the  edge  of  the  liver,  or  some  prominent 
part  of  its  surface,  and  marking  the  place  of  this  with  a  pen  on 
the  surface  of  the  belly.  If  the  liver  be  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
parietes,  the  line  or  spot  so  niarked  will  correspond  to  the  edge  or 
prominence  of  the  liver  in  all  positions  of  the  body.  If  it  be  not 
adherent,  the  liver  will  slide  along  the  wall  of  the  belly  when  the 

Stient  draws  a  deep  breath,  or  changes  his  posture — the  liver  will 
1,  for  example,  towards  the  left  side  when  he  turns  from  his  back 
over  to  that  side,  and  the  line  or  spot  will  no  longer  correspond  to 
the  edge  or  prominence  in  question  "  (op.  «7.,  p.  122). 

A  simple  puncture  is  only  warrantable  when  the  pus  has  already 
penetrated  through  the  superficial  layer  of  the  abdominal  aponeu- 
rosis, or  the  intercostal  muscles.  In  all  other  cases  it  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  dangerous.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lowe  (whose  valuable  records 
of  eases  of  hepatic  abscess  in  the  Madras  Quarterly  Journal^  for 
April,  1863,  merit  the  most  careful  study)  thinks  it  better  to  allow 
an  abscess  of  the  liver  pointing  through  the  abdominal  wall  to 
open  of  itself,  for  the  following  reasons :  (1.)  Because  of  the  in- 
elastic structure  of  the  lobular  substance  of  the  liver  not  permitting 
the  cavity  to  contract  when  a  free  opening  has  evacuated  the  pus ; 
(2.)  Because  air  invariablv  enters  when  an  artificial  opening  is 
made,  and  rapid  decomposition  of  the  pus  takes  place,  and  renewed 
inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  sac  sets  in ;  (8.)  This  renewal  of 
inflammation  and  fever  may  end  in  gangrene,  and  may  thus  rapidly 
prove  fatal;  (4.)  When  the  operation  is  entirely  left  to  nature, 
small  wormreaten-like  openings  serve  to  discharge  the  pus^  so  that  it 
has  slow  but  constant  escape.  As  these  apertures  never  close  up, 
and  as  the  matter  is  always  oozing  out,  air  cannot  enter,  no  decom- 
position takes  place  (no  septicfiemia  occurs),  and  no  secondary  fever 
sets  in.  The  patient  feels  no  shock  from  the  loss  of  the  matter, 
which  escapes  so  gradually,  and  as  it  escapes,  so  Nature  closes  up 
the  walls  of  the  sac.  Such  is  also  the  opinion  and  advice  of  Dr. 
Budd. 

But  others  consider  that  the  absciess  ought  to  be  evacuated  under 
certain  conditions.  For  example,  a  most  interesting  case  of  hepatic 
abscess  is  related  bv  Sir  Henry  Cooper,  of  Hull,  in  the  British 
Medicid  Journal  for  \fay  23, 1863.  Sir  Ilenry  Cooper  justly  takes 
exception  to  the  method  of  Begin  and  Recamier,  because  it  may 
provoke  the  very  danger  it  is  desirable  to  avoid ;  and  he  believes 
that  in  all  cases  m  winch  the  suppuration  has  extended  so  near  the 
surface  of  the  liver  as  to  give  the  sense  of  fluctuation,  irritation 
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and  adhesion  of  contiguous  surfaces  have  taken  place.  The  proceas 
also  interposes  a  serious  delay  at  a  critical  period.  Thereiore  he 
advocates  a  direct  opening  into  the  abscess,  when  there  is  reasonaUe 
ground  for  believing  that  an  external  outlet  for  the  matter  is  the  diree^ 
Hon  taken  by  the  abs(^ess.  Peritoneal  connections  are  sure  then  to 
have  taken  place.  Tenderness  of  the  tumor  he  regards  as  the  most 
satisfactory  indication  for  the  operation,  and  a  hardened  base  of 
effused  lymph  a  certain  confirmation.  Delay  exposes  the  patient  to 
the  risk  of  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  abscess  by  coughing,  sneezing, 
or  the  like,  and  to  the  laceration  of  any  adhesions  which  may  have 
formed ;  or  it  allows  him  to  perish  unrelieved  from  the  efieets  of 
constitutional  irritation  and  consequent  exhaustion. 

A  middle  course  was  devised  and  carried  out  by  Dr.  Graves,  in 
the  Meath  Hospital,  in  the  case  of  a  robust  man.  External  elev»> 
tion,  hardness,  and  pain,  eventually  confined  to  one  spot  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  after  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  The  hardness  was  followed 
by  deep-seated  softness,  yet  no  tendencjr  was  shown  by  the  abscess 
to  point  outwards.  The  swelling  remained  stationary,  and  the  in- 
tegument of  natural  color ;  but  the  general  strength  began  to  fail, 
and  it  became  an  important  question  whether  the  abscess  should  be 
opened  by  operation.  It  was  objected — (1.)  That  the  external  tumor 
was  diffuse:  (2.)  That  the  exact  site  of  the  abscess  was  uncertain ; 
(3.)  That  failure  to  evacuate  its  contents  might  prove  detrimental. 
A  decision  was  therefore  given  against  operation,  by  the  surgeons 
of  the  Meath  Hospital.  Under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Graves 
remembered  that  he  had  seen  several  cases  where  an  incision  made 
over  a  deep-seated  abscess  had  failed  to  give  vent  to  the  matter  in 
the  first  instance  ;  yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  pus  found  its 
way  to  the  incision,  and  burst  through  it.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  an  incision  about  four  inches  long  should  be  made,  exactly  over 
the  centre  of  the  tumor — that  it  should  be  carried  through  a  consid- 
erable depth  of  muscle,  and  if  possible,  be  continued  to  within  abotd 
one  or  two  lines  of  the  peritoneum.  This  incision  was  then  to  be  plugged 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound  with  lint,  and  thus  kept  open^ 
in  the  hope  that  the  pus  might  tend  towards  the  incision,  and  finalljr 
burst  through  it.  Such  an  operation  was  performed.  The  abdomi- 
nal muscles  were  found  of  considerable  thickness,  and  quite  healthv ; 
and  although  the  incision  was  very  deep,  yet  the  situation  of  the 
hepatic  abscess  was  not  felt  more  distinctly,  so  that  it  now  became 
quite  evident  that  no  prudent  surgeon  would  have  persevered  in 
an  attempt  to  open  directly  into  it.  A  result  was  therefore  waited 
for.  In  two  days  afterwards  the  patient  sneezed,  when  purulent 
matter  in  very  large  quantity  burst  forth  through  the  wound. 
On  closer  examination  it  appeared  that  the  incision  had  not  been 
made  exactly  over  the  abscess,  but  rather  to  one  side  of  it ;  for 
the  matter  did  not  come  from  the  bottom,  but  from  the  side  of  the 
wound,  and  pressure  on  the  liver  on  that  side  caused  matter  to  flow 
out  in  abundance  through  the  wound,  which  communicated  laterally 
with  the  abscess. 

This  case  teaches  that  if  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  open  the 
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abscess  directly,  by  continuing  the  incision,  it  would  have  failed, 
and  the  opening  into  the  peritoneum  and  liver  perhaps  proved  fatal 
{I}ulblin  Hasp,  jR^ports^  vol.  iv,  p.  40). 

After  the  abscess  has  opened,  strict  rest  must  be  enjoined ;  and 
sometimes  the  cavitv  is  verv  long  in  closing  up.  Convalescence  is 
always  tedious ;  and  sometimes  the  cicatrization  of  the  abscess  is 
imperfect,  continuing  to  discharge  pus  at  intervals  for  years  (Fre- 

BICHS). 

Because  the  liver  has  been  repeatedly  punctured  (it  is  said,  deeply) 
with  an  ordinary  trocar  without  any  evil  consequences,  beyond 
slight  local  irritation,  it  has  even  been  argued  that  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  detecting  by  acupuncture  the  seat  of  an  ab- 
scess, and  evacuating  it  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  that  this  method 
of  exploration  or  "  prospecting  the  liver  "  should  be  commenced  as 
Boon  as  symptoms  present  themselves  indicating  abscess  of  that 
organ !  it  has  been  argued  that  because  some  cases  have  recovered 
after  such  haphazard  methods  of  finding  and  evacuating  an  abscess, 
it  is  a  practice  which  should  be  made  the  rule,  as  already  stated, 
in  pl^ce  of  waiting  for  some  indications  that  pus  has  even  formed 
in  the  liver  (Murray,  Cameron).  Statistical  data  regarding  the 
actual  value,  or  even  the  safety,  of  this  method  of  thrusting  trocars 
into  the  liver  in  search  of  abscesses  have  not  been  published  ;  there- 
fore the  recommendations  to  the  plan  rest  upon  the  opinions  or  im- 
pressions of  two  or  three  individual  men,  the  records  of  whose 
practice  are  unknown.  Certain  it  is  that  the  plan  recommended  is 
opposed  to  the  well-established  principles  upon  which  surgical  inter- 
ference rests,  and  is  opposed  to  all  that  is  known  regarding  the 
pathology  of  hepatic  abscess,  as  set  forth  in  the  carefully  recorded 
facts  of  Waring,  Martin,  Morehead,  Frerichs,  Budd,  Maclean,  and 
Lowe. 

It  is  also  stated  by  Dr.  Cameron  (the  latest  exponent  of  this 
method  of  puncture),  that  in  cases  of  hepatic  enlargement,  where 
the  trocar  has  been  used  more  than  once  m  an  unsuccessful  search 
for  an  abscess,  the  operation  was  followed  by  the  speedy  absorption 
of  an  enlargement  of  the  liver,  which  had  resisted  all  the  routine 
methods  of  bringing  about  its  dispersion — and  that  this  is  a  native 
mode  of  dispersing  hepatic  and  even  splenic  enlargements  in  India 
{Lancet,  August  8,  1863,  p.  169). 

Puncturing  parts,  or  acupuncture  with  a  very  fine  needle,  is  a 
surgical  operation  said  to  be  much  in  use  amongst  the  native  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  hakims ;  but  the  statement  requires  confirmation, 
and  accurate  information  regarding  the  results  of  such  operations 
are  not  on  record.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  such  modes  of 
dealing  with  large  livers,  or  prohahle  hepatic  abscesses,  cannot  be 
recommended  here ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  an  hepatic  ab- 
scess always  begins  from  multiple  foci  (Rokitansky).  But  we  must 
still  look  "to  physicians  of  large  Indian  experience  for  information 
on  this  important  subject. 

The  time  which  elapses  after  opening  an  abscess  till  the  patient's 
recovery  is  generall  v  from  one  to  two  months.  When  convalescence 
is  established,  the  functions  of  the  liver  remain  torpid  and  its  sub- 
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stance  often  indurated  ;  and  subsequently,  also,  the  spleen  may  be 
enlarged.  In  such  a  state  Sir  Ranald  Martin  recommends  the  use 
of  nitro-muriatic  acid  baths.  Thev  promote  the  depurative  functions 
of  the  liver,  kidneys,  bowels,  and  skin. 

^^  The  form  and  manner  of  preparing  and  using  the  acid  bath  are  ai 
follows:  Take  ofhydrochloric  acid  three  parts;  nitric  acid,  two  parts ;  mix 
the  two  acids  carefully  and  slowly,  so  as  to  avoid  evolutions  of  heat ;  and 
having  waited  for  twenty  minutes,  add  of  distilled  water  five  parts,  and 
mix  the  whole  carefully. 

"  For  a  General  Bath  in  which  to  Immerse  the  whole  Body (1.)    Poor 

into  the  bath  about  five  pailfuls  of  cold  water ;  add  two  quart  bottka, 
containing  sixty-four  fluid  ounces  of  the  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  pre- 
pared as  above,  and  then  suflQcient  boiling  water  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  96°  or  98^.  The  body  is  to  be  quickly  and  thoroughly  dried  with 
warm  towels ;  and  afterwards  the  patient  must  retire  to  a  well-aired  and 
warm  bed.  The  use  of  the  bath  is  .only  to  be  discontinued  when  tender- 
ness of  the  gums  or  general  malaise  occur;  and  cuticular  irritation  fh>ni 
the  acid  is  to  be  avoided  by  diminishing  its  strength.  Iron  and  other 
forms  of  tonic  remedies  may  also  be  administered  at  the  same  time,  as 
well  as  opiates  "  (Martin  On  Climate^  p.  564,  et  seq.) 

VII.  Increased  Secretion  and  Elimination  of  Bile — This  condition  is 
brought  about  by  some  increased  excitement  of  the  liver,  as  by  ce^ 
tain  kinds  of  food  or  drink ;  but  more  especially,  as  is  now  well 
known,  it  is  brought  about  in  Europeans  by  exposure  to  unusually 
high  ranges  of  temperature.  In  summer  and  autumn  it  is  a  morbid 
state  not  uncommon  in  our  own  country ;  but  to  the  European  on 
first  landing  m  India  it  most  commonly  occurs,  and  in  either  case 
it  occasions  what  is  termed  "bilious  diarrhoea."  Great  increase  of 
temperature,  combined  also,  perhaps,  with  change  of  climate  and  an 
unsuitable  mode  of  life,  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  functions  of  the  liver,  expressed,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  an  unmistakable  increase  in  its  secretion.  As  a  complication  of 
other  diseases,  hepatic  disorders  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
and  for  various  reasons  no  true  estimate  has  yet  been  made  relative 
to  the  frequency  of  hepatic  diseases  either  in  this  or  other  countries. 
Like  most  other  exciting  agents,  however,  the  prolonged  exposure 
to  the  influence  of  increased  temperature,  under  conditions  such  as 
are  exi)erienced  by  the  European  in  India,  ceases  to  have  a  stimu- 
lant effect,  and  a  depression  in  the  j)Owcr8  of  the  organ  results,  cor- 
responding to  the  previous  excitement.  In  India  the  duration  of 
the  exaltation  of  hepatic  function  is  not  found  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, but  is  confined  to  the  earlier  years  of  residence,  declining  from 
that  time.  This  increase  of  secretion  and  its  elimination,  >w>  long 
as  it  lasts,  is  justly  regarded  as  a  salutary  effect  which  nature  j)ra- 
vides  to  maintain  the  health.  It  is  the  decline  of  the  powers  of  se- 
cretion, the  arrest  of  the  function,  and  the  more  or  less  sudden  sup- 
pression of  the  secretion,  which  is  attended  with  danger.  It  always 
precedes  the  expression  of  the  inflammatory  tendency,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  congestions  of  an  active  kind,  in  which  the  arterial  sys- 
tem becomes  prominently  excited.     This  is  consistent  with  what 
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occurs  in  every  other  secreting  or^an.  Previous  to  the  expression 
of  the  inflammatory  process  becoming  developed  in  a  gland,  the  se- 
cretion at  first  flows  freely  under  excitement  (not  necessarily  mor- 
bid) ;  but  so  soon  as  the  inflammatory  tendency  becomes  expressed, 
the  secretion  is  at  the  same  time  dried  up.  Tnis  is  well  seen  in  the 
phenomena  of  a  common  cold,  when  the  exciting  cause  at  first  merely 
stimulates  the  nasal  passages,  as  marked,  for  instance,  by  an  in- 
creased flow  of  mucus  from  the  nose  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  inflamma- 
tory state  becomes  fully  expressed,  the  secretion  is  dried  up,  and 
when  re-established,  is  unmistakably  altered  in  its  properties.  So 
it  is  with  the  liver  when  the  increased  flow  of  bile  is  suspenfded, 
from  exposure  to  cold  or  some  other  exciting  cause,  a  warning  is 
given  that  the  inflammatory  tendency  is  about  to  be  expressed  by 
congestive  and  exudative  processes  in  the  texture  of  the  organ. 

Symptoms. — With  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  the  patient  has  purg- 
ing of  bilious  stools,  causing  scalding  of  the  anus.  There  is  slight 
sicKness  just  before  the  bowels  act.  A  bitter  taste  is  felt  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  tongue  is  foul. 

Copious  draughts  of  hot  water  act  as  an  emetic — dilute  the  bile; 
and  if  some  saline  purgative  be  added,  the  congestion  of  the  liver 
will  be  relieved.  If  pam  prevails  over  the  liver,  leeches  and  fomen- 
tations are  indicated,  to  be  followed  by  Plummer's  pill  at  night  and 
a  black  draught  in  the  morning.  The  diet  must  be  extremely  limited 
and  strictly  regulated,  as  already  noticed  under  congestions  of  the 
liver. 

In  persons  who  die  soon  after  arriving  in  India,  Mr.  Twining  re- 
marks that  the  gall-bladder  is  commonly  distended  with  bile. 

VIII. — ^The  Degenerations  of  the  SabstaDce  of  the  Liver  consist  of — 
(1.)   TTie  lardaceous ;  (2.)   The  fatty ;  and  (3.)   The  -pigmentary;  the 

Sneral  pathology  of  which  have  been  already  fully  considered  in 
e  first  volume  of  this  text-book,  p.  124. 

1.  The  Lardaceous  Degeneration^  though  frequently  associated 
with  fatty  degeneration,  has  no  necessary  connection  with  it,  but 
is  an  immediate  alteration  or  degeneration  of  the  glandular  hepatic 
cells  (Bennett,  Frerichs). 

The  lardaceous  liver  is  usually  pale  or  fawn-colored — sometimes 
congested,  so  that  it  has  a  distinctly  mottled  appearance.  The 
limits  of  the  acini  are  unusually  well  defined,  and  the  section  or 
cut  surface  appears  smooth,  dry,  and  firm.  The  tissue  is  extremely 
slow  to  decompose ;  its  specific  gravity  is  notably  increased,  in  some 
instances  above  1080  ;  but  it  may  be  reduced  by  fatty  degeneration 
coexisting.  Microscopically  the  entire  structure  seems  changed, 
but  it  does  not  appear  m  which  tissue  the  change  begins.  Meckel 
says  it  begins  probably  in  the  cells,  and  Virchow  has  traced  its 
origin  very  clearly  here.  The  peculiar  structural  formation  of  the 
liver  has  enabled  the  advance  of  the  degeneration  to  be  observed. 
His  observations  show  that, — First,  the  branches  of  the  hepatic 
artery  (intralobular  vessels)  are  aftected ;  and  when  the  degenera- 
tion has  become  established  in  an  acinus,  three  zones,  varying  in 
color  and  appearance,  are  observable, — (1.)  The  outermost  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  portal  vessels,  and  is  generally  the  seat  of  more  or 
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less  fatty  degeneration  ;  (2.)  The  innermost  zone  is  made  tip  of  the 
intralobular  vessels  (of  which  the  vein  is  prominent  in  the  centre 
when  divided  in  sections) ;  these  are  surrounded  bj  pigmentary  de- 
posit normal  to  the  liver;  (3.)  The  intermediate  zone  is  the  site  of 
the  amyloid  material,  translucent  and  firm.  After  the  vessels  have 
degenerated,  the  secreting  cells  about  them  become  involved.  They 
acquire  a  homogeneous  hyaline  appearance,  like  particles  of  rough 
ice.  They  lose  their  nuclei.  A  cell-wall  cannot  he  seen ;  but  they 
appear  as  an  ill-defined,  {)ellucid,  glistening  mass. 

When  the  degeneration  exists  in  an  extreme  degree,  the  greater 
is  the  translucency  of  the  tissue,  and  the  pellucid  appearance  grad- 
ually extends  over  the  entire  area  of  a  lobule,  and  the  few  blood- 
vessels it  seems  to  possess  emit  a  little  watery  blood  only.  Rarely 
it  occurs  in  isolated  patches ;  generallv  it  is  distributed  throughout, 
but  more  marked  in  some  places.  Towards  the  circumference  of 
the  liver,  and  shining  through  the  clear  peritoneal  covering,  the 
lobules  or  acini  may  be  seen  mapped  out  in  a  remarkably  defined 
manner ;  in  fact,  in  no  disease  of  the  liver  is  the  appearance  of 
lobules  (which  as  a  rule  are  not  marked^  so  distinct  as  in  this  pa^ 
ticular  morbid  condition  (Wilkes's  Guy  s  Hospital  Report^  p.  128, 
1856).  This  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  change  begins  and 
progresses.  The  fatty  degeneration  at  the  margins  makes  the  acim 
still  more  clearly  obvious ;  and  the  approximation  of  the  two  de- 
generations (fatty  and  amyloid)  gives  an  opaque  white  appearance, 
which  encircles  the  acini  and  ma{>s  them  out  in  this  perfectly  de- 
fined manner.  A  section  well  washed  will  also  show  the  dead- 
white  opaque  substance  running  in  the  course  of  the  portal  vessels, 
surrounding  the  more  transparent  substance  of  the  acini,  in  the 
centre  of  wliich  the  hepatic  vein  is  apparent. 

]^y  these  characters  the  lesion  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
simple  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver;  for  it  is  now  certain  that 
up  till  the  year  1854  these  two  forms  of  degeneration  have  often 
been  confounded.  But  in  the  appearances  shown  by  the  livers 
afiected  hy  these  several  degenerations  the  differences  are  well 
marked.  Louis  evidently  confounds  the  waxy  and  fattv  liver  in 
phthisis  under  the  latter  description ;  and  the  confusion  has  been 
transmitted  from  this  great  authority. 

The  large  and  hyj^ertrophic  livers,  in  their  extreme  degree,  are 
for  the  most  part-»due  to  the  waxy  degenenition,  either  simple  or 
combined  with  the  fatty  degeneration  ;  whereas  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion is  often  present  in  the  liver  to  an  extreme  deg^ree  without- 
much  or  any  hypertroj)hy.  In  the  purelj'  fatty  liver,  also,  the 
specific  gravity  is  not  raised,  but  reduced.  It  is  recorded  as  low  as 
1005.  Uhen  the  fatty  coexists  with  the  waxy  degeneration,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  organ  may  be  normal.  Fatty  liver  consists 
of  precisely  the  same  elements  as  the  normal  liver  in  a  similar 
structural  arrangement,  but  an  essential  element  is  morbidly  in- 
creased in  its  cells.  The  aggregate  of  solids  and  water  may  be 
slightly  increased  or  diiuinished,  but  the  percentage  on  the  whole 
is  reduced.  Oil  may  be  deposited  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the 
gland-cells ;  and  these  growing  or  swelling  out,  the  volume  of  the 
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organ,  as  well  as  its  weight,  may  be  increased  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

A  form  of  cirrhosis  is  due  to  the  waxy  liver,  as  well  as  to  the 
fatty.  In  the  former  it  assumes  at  once  the  atrophic  form ;  and  all 
the  essential  elements  simultaneously  disappear.  The  atrophy 
commences  in  the  glandular  epithelium  or  hepatic  cells,  and  tnus 
gives  rise  to  an  apparently  relative  hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous 
tissue. 

On  the  other  hand,  cirrhosis  is  a  complex  process,  a  lesion  due  to 
actual  growth,  hypertrophy,  and  contraction  of  connective-tissue. 

Characters  of  the  Minute  Tissue-Elements  in  Lardaceous  Liver — 
(1.)  Gland-Ceus. — ^The  finely  granular  contents  gradually  disappear, 
giving  place  to  a  homogeneous,  clear  substance,  which  ultimately 
replaces  the  cell.  In  a  few  hepatic  cells  the  mark  or  trace  of  the 
nucleus  may  still  be  seen  of  a  snining  lustre ;  and,  when  completely 
altered,  the  cell  resembles  a  brilliant  pellucid  homogeneous  scale. 
The  cells,  so  degenerate,  are  excessively  coherent ;  not  easy  to  sepa- 
rate ;  and,  indeed,  so  changed  that  a  lar^e  solid  aggregate  mass  is 
alone  recognizable,  in  which  neither  cell,  nor  areolar  matrix,  nor 
bloodvessel  is  to  be  distinguished. 

(2.)  Bloodvessels. — The  walls  of  the  more  delicate  vessels  become 
thickened,  rigid,  homogeneous,  and  lustrous.  Their  channel  is  nar- 
rowed, and  ultimately  entirely  obliterated ;  while  the  still  patent 
portions  remain  patulous  on  section.  They  appear  as  pellucid, 
transparently  colorless  cylinders,  in  which  no  trace  of  the  delicate 
structure  of  bloodvessels  can  be  detected. 

It  is  difiicult  to  determine  to  which  system  the  vessels  so  affected 
belong  ;  but,  so  far,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  minute  rami- 
fications of  the  hepatic  artery  are  chiefly  implicated  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Frerichs  has  "  repeatedly  observed  diseased  capillaries, 
the  locality  of  which  appeared  to  correspond  to  the  situation  of  the 
portal  and  hepatic  veins.  Solution  of  iodine  gives  a  deep  red  color. 
The  careful  and  slow  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  changes  the  deep 
red  to  a  dirty  violet,  and  rarely  to  a  blue  tint.  The  tissue  which 
remains  exempt  from  the  degeneration  is  distinguished  by  the 
greater  amount  of  blood,  and  by  greater  softness  and  moisture." 
The  chemical  character  of  the  laraaoeous  liver  has  been  already 
considered  in  the  first  volume ;  and  it  may  simply  be  noticed  here 
that  Frerichs  has  especially  examined  into  any  relations  which 
may  subsist  between  the  glycogenic  material  normally  elaborated  by 
the  liver,  and  the  amyloid  substance  which  is  the  result  of  the  mor- 
bid process  now  under  consideration.  Both  substances  are  colored 
by  iodine ;  but  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the 
amyloid  substance^  and  both  are  regarded  as  carbohydrogeus.  The 
results  are  mainly  negative — sugar  being  furnishe<i  by  the  glyco- 
genic material^  when  digested  with  saliva,  or  when  brought  in  con- 
tact with  albumen,  but  not  by  the  amyloid  substance. 

This  form  of  disease  has  long  been  known  as  a  liver  afffection  ; 
and  Rokitansky  first  gave  a  clear  account  of  its  essential  charac- 
ters, and  recognized  the  relation  of  the  lesion  to  certain  cachexia. 
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Bund  describes  the  affection  as  a  '^  scrofulous  enlargement/'  and 
Oppolzer  as  the  "  colloid  liver." 

I)iagno8i8 — Frerichs  relates  a  case  of  waxy  liver  in  a  girl  aged 
nine  years,  in  whom  ascites  was  present ;  and  the  flnid  drawn  oft* 
contamed  a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  With  the  exception  of  cases 
of  diabetes,  sugar  has  never  yet  been  found  in  ascitic  fluid ;  and 
therefore  its  presence,  it  is  suggested,  may  be  dia^ostic  of  waxy 
liver.  Dr.  Wilks  found  a  trace  of  sugar  in  the  fluid  from  the  jien- 
toneum  of  a  similar  case.  There  are  also  general  and  local  grounds 
for  suspecting  the  existence  of  amyloid  disease.  The  several  symp- 
toms may  be  stated  as  follow : 

1.  When  there  is  general  ill-health,  expressed  by  marasmus^ 
ancemia^  or  dropsy^  which  constitute  the  primary  symptoms  in  cases 
otherwise  ambiguous,  and  which  in  some  cases  are  associated  with 
diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  cardiac  systolic  murmur. 

2.  In  cases  where  (after  examining  the  blood)  such  symptoms 
as  are  mentioned  cannot  be  traced  to  lesions  of  such  organs  as  we 
have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  refer  these  phenomena. 

8.  In  cases  where  the  constitution  is  enfeebled,  and  health  is  im- 
paired by  ulcerations  of  bones^  syphilis^  intermittent  fever  ^  tuberculosis, 
malaria. 

The  local  indications  of  lardaeeous  liver  may  be  thus  given  from 
Frerichs's  cases : 

(1.)  Uniform  enlargement  of  the  organ ;  (2.)  Increased  consist- 
ence, indicated  by  firmness  ;  (3.)  Association  of  these  characters 
with  tumid  spleen  and  albuminous  urine  ;  (4.)  Association  of  these 
characters  with  any  of  the  conditions  enumerated  in  the  general 
symptoms  under  (3.) 

The  prominent  general  symptoms  of  this  fatal  dejgeneration 
being  ^^  anaemia,  prostration,  exhaustion,"  the  condition  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  should  be  investigated  in  all  such  cases, 
and  their  condition  recorded  in  all  cases  of  syphilis^  caries^  necrosis, 
and  intermittent  fever  ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  suppuration 
of  bones  as  much  as  possible  by  early  surgical  interference.  Death 
usually  occurs  by  exhaustion,  unless  a  rapid  end  is  brought  about 
by  purulent  peritonitis,  dysentery,  pneumonia,  gangrene,  or  cedema  of 
the  tunas. 

2.  Patty  Degeneration  of  the  Liver  is  due  to  an  abnormal  increase 
of  the  fat  naturally  contained  in  the  hepatic  cells,  so  that  they  be- 
come engorged  with  oil.  The  nuclei  are  thus  obliterated  or  obscured* 
The  moroia  condition  is  generally  associated  with  free  living,  the 
influence  of  alcohol,  of  syphilis,  the  deprivation  of  exercise,  and  expo* 
sure  to  a  heated  air,  with  a  large  supply  of  food. 

The  Symptoms  are  chiefly  gastric  catarrh,  indigestion,  diarrhoea, 
anaemia. 

8.  Pigmentary  Degeneration  of  the  Liver  is  only  to  be  recognized 
at  a  post-mortem  examination.  It  is  seen  in  cases  of  severe  remit- 
tent, intermittent,  or  malarious  fevers.  It  is  due  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  pigment-matter  in  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the  gland,  espe- 
cially in  the  capillary  network  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins ;  and 
the  minute  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  also  contain  quantities  of 
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black  coloring  matter.  In  cases  where  the  liver  is  so  affected,  simi- 
lar melanic  matter  is  generally  found  in  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and 
brain ;  while  the  blood  itself  may  be  seen  to  contain  dark  granular 
masses,  or  nucleated  pigment-cells,  with  black  granules  m  their 
interior.  The  spleen  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  formation  of  the  mela- 
notic matter  (Frerichs),  whence  it  passes  into  the  portal  vein. 

The  eftects  upon  the  system  of  this  degeneration  are  mainly  due 
to  the  destruction  of  blood-corpuscles  with  which  it  is  associated, 
and  tending  to  a  condition  like  that  of  chlorosis.  The  bile  is  usually 
secreted  in  large  quantity.  There  is  extensive  capillary  stagnation, 
which  gives  rise  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  roots  of  the  portal  veins — and  exhausting  hemorrhages  of  an 
intermittent  kind  are  apt  to  occur  from  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  Profuse  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  serous  effusions,  are 
also  common  occurrences.   In  India  it  tends  to  suppurative  hepatitis. 

Treatment  of  Degenerations. — The  main  indications  consist  in  the 
removal  of  the  causes,  or  the  cure  of  the  disease  which  has  induced 
the  degeneration.  Easily  digested  and  nutritious  food  must  be  given, 
and  especially  where  chronic  congestions  prevail,  a  strict  diet  plays 
a  powerful  part  in  eftecting  a  cure.  Alcoholic  drinks,  sugar,  and 
fiat,  are  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  amylaceous  substances.  Aloes^ 
rhubarb,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  are  useful  to  remove  the  torpiditv  of  the 
bowels.  Mtiriate  of  ammonia  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Budd,  m  doses 
of  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day.  lie  believes  it  prob- 
ably relieves  the  liver,  and  does  good  by  promoting  the  action  of 
the  skin  and  the  kidneys. 

IX.  Jaundice,  Ictems,  or  the  Yellows,  are  terms  which  comprehend 
a  group  of  diseases,  many  of  the  different  tissues  and  fluids  of  the 
body  being  dyed  yellow,  but  more  especially  the  conjunctiva  and 
the  connective  tissue. 

Pathology. — Jaundice,  though  often  a  result  of  every  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  or  duodenum,  yet  often  occurs  when  those  organs 
are  perfectly  healthy  or  simply  congested.  On  posthumous  exam- 
ination, besides  the  yellowness  of  the  cutis,  the  serum  of  the  blood 
is  generally  found  loaded  with  bile,  and  perfectly  yellow.  If  the 
disease  has  continued  for  some  time,  the  fat  is  also  yellow,  as  well 
as  the  bones  and  cartilages,  the  serous  fluids,  and  even  the  milk  ex- 
pressed from  the  breast  of  the  female. 

The  theories  that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  jaundice 
are,  that  the  bile  exists  formed  in  the  blood,  and  is  merely  re- 
moved by  the  liver,  and  that  consequently  jaundice  is  a  consec^uence 
of  the  non-separation  of  the  bile.  A  more  common  opinion  is,  that 
bile  is  a  secretion,  and  not  a  mere  separation,  and  consea uently  that 
in  jaundice  the  bile  is  first  secreted  and  then  absorbed  both  by  the 
veins  and  lymphatics ;  while  J^ortal  has  proved  that  it  may  be  alv 
sorbed  also  by  the  lacteals.  The  theory  of  jaundice  esj)ecially  ad- 
vocated and  expounded  by  Dr.  Budd  is,  that  the  disease  may  arise 
in  two  ways, — (1.)  l^y  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
bile  into  the  intestines,  and  the  consequent  reabsorption  oF  the  de- 
taine<l  fluid  into  the  blood;  (2.)  The  suppression  of  tlie  biliary  secre- 
tion arising  from  some  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  itself,  whereby 
VOL.  II.  68 
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biliary  ingredients  accumulate  in  the  circulation.  Some  of  these  in- 
ffredients  or  constituents  of  bile  are  generated  in  the  liver  itself 
{e.  g.^  the  bile  acids) ;  others  exist  preformed  in  the  blood  {e.  g.^  the 
green  bile-pigment,  or  biliverdine^  and  the  cholesterine). 

The  mecnanism  of  jaundice  has  therefore  been  regarded  from  two 
points  of  view,  namely, — (1.)  Jaundice  from  suppression,  retention, 
or  non-elimination  (Budd,  Harlby)  ;  (2.)  Jaundice  from  reabsorption 
of  bile  (Frerichs). 

The  former  of  these  forms  of  jaundice  is  characterized  by  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  green  bile-pigment  in  the  blood,  until  the 
serum,  and  the  tissues,  and  the  urine  are  saturated  with  the  pig- 
ment. Over  this  secretion  the  mental  state  seems  to  exercise  a  very 
remarkable  influence — so  much  so  that  mental  emotion,  favoring 
congestion  of  the  or^an,  favors  the  stoppage  of  the  secretion.  Thus 
jaundice  by  suppression  or  non-elimination  arises  from  (1.)  Innerva- 
tion (Harley).  Active  and  passive  congestion  similarly  induces 
jaundice ;  hence  jaundice  by  suppression  or  non-elimination  arises 
also  from  ( 2.)  Disordered  hepatic  circulation  (Harley).  (8.)  Another 
form  of  jaundice  from  suppression  or  non-elimination  arises  from 
loss  or  destruction  of  the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver,  as  in  acute  and 
chronic  atrophy,  cancer,  tubercle,  fatty  and  amyloid  degeneration. 
Hence  jaundice  by  suppression  or  non-elimination  arises  also  from 
the  loss  or  absence  of  the  glandular  hepatic  substance  (Uarlby). 

The  second  class  of  cases  of  jaundice  arises  from  the  reabsorption  of 
the  secreted  but  retained  bile.  They  are  also  characterized  by  the 
accumulation  of  pigment  in  the  blood ;  whence  it  stains  the  tissues, 
the  urine,  and  the  serum.  The  bile  in  these  cases  is  absorbed  from 
the  distended  ducts  and  gall-bladder;  and  the  biliary  products 
manufactured  in  the  liver,  equally  with  those  formed  in  the  blood, 
find  their  way  back  into  the  circulation,  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
excretions.  Hence  the  bile-acids  (absent  in  the  former  class  of  eases 
of  jaundice)  are  present  in  cases  of  jaundice  from  reabsoriition,  as 
well  as  the  bile-pigment.  Obstruction  may  be  due  to  several  causes, 
l)ut  chiefly  to  the  two  following,  namely:  (1.)  Congenital  deficiency 
'(very  rare) ;  (2.)  Obstruction  by  disease,  generally  of  parts  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  head,  of  the  pancreas,  or  of  the  ductm  communis  chUe- 
dochus. 

Symptoms — Jaundice,  from  the  different  intensities  of  the  color 
of  the  skin,  has  been  divided  into  the  yellow^  the  green^  and  the 
black  jaundice,  arising  from  functional  disease.  Jaundice  may  be 
sudden  in  its  attack,  or  it  may  be  preceded  for  a  few  daj's  by  great 
depression  of  spirits,  lassitude,  and  somnolescence.  It  may  also 
be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  some  slight  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  but  more  commonly  pain  is  not  present. 

The  first  symptom  of  jaundice  is  a  yellowness  of  the  white  of  the 
eyes,  then  of  the  roots  of  the  nails.  The  yellowness  next  apiiears 
over  the  face  and  neck,  and  ultimately  over  the  trunk  and  upner 
and  lower  extremities.  As  soon  as  the  eves  are  affected,  the  unno 
becomes  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  stains  linen  yellow,  and  if  nitric 
acid  be  added,  it  is  changed  to  a  deep  green.  The  bile,  however, 
is  not  always  in  the  same  stat^  of  combmation  in  the  urine,  nor  oi 
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the  same  quality ;  for  in  some  instances,  where  the  color  of  the 
patient  is  most  marked,  and  the  urine  of  its  deepest  hue,  the  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid  eiiects  no  change.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
urine  is  thus  discolored,  the  stools,  often  ahundant  in  quantity,  are 
copious  and  white.  The  pulse  is  slow,  and  the  patient  complains 
of  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  has  much  thirst,  an  absolute  inapti- 
tude for  all  exertion,  and  suffers  from  a  lowness  of  spirits  amount- 
ing to  hypochondriasis.  In  general  the  bowels  are  irritable  and 
easily  acted  upon  ;  but  in  a  few  cases  they  are  constipated.     If  the 

Satient  recovers,  the  first  symptom  of  recovery  is  the  appearance  of 
ile  in  the  stools,  after  which  the  yellowness  fades  away  in  the  in- 
verse order  of  the  attack. 

The  duration  of  this  aflfection  is  such  that  in  some  cases  it  termi- 
nates in  about  ten  days,  but  more  generally  it  lasts  from  three  to 
six  weeks,  and,  if  badly  treated,  oftentimes  as  many  months. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  cfdorosis  and 
that  sallow  state  which  results  from  profuse  uterine  hemorrhage. 
In  these  complaints  the  white  of  the  eye  is  clear,  the  urine  limpid, 
and  the  stools  healthy,  so  that  the  great  characteristics  of  jaundice 
are  wanting. 

The  difficulty  is  to  determine  how  far  the  jaundice  is  due  either 
to  obstruction  or  to  non-elimination  (suppressed  secretion);  and  to 
Dr.  Harley  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  methods  of  clinicallv  dis- 
tinguishing these  two  classes  of  cases  by  chemical  examination  of 
the  excretions.  His  principle  of  diagnosis  from  this  point  of  view 
assumes  that  in  jaundice  from  suppression  of  bile,  only  those  biliary 
products  which  exist  preformed  in  the  blood  accumulate  in  the  cir- 
culation ;  but  that  in  jaundice  from  obstruction,  the  biliary  products 
which  are  manufactured  in  the  liver,  equally  with  those  preformed 
in  the  blood,  find  their  way  back  to  the  blood,  to  be  eliminated  by 
the  excretions.  * 

The  absence  of  bile  from  the  stools  is  indicated  by  their  pipe-clay 
color,  ottensive  odor,  and  presence  of  fat. 

The  urine  of  jaundice  ranges  from  a  saffron-yellow  to  a  dark  olive- 
green,  or  even  black  color ;  and  its  amount  of  ingmcnt  is  best  judged 
of  by  the  intensitv  of  the  color  of  the  uric  acicF crystals.  But  it  is 
the  presence  oi  biliary  adds  in  the  urine  which  Dr.  Harley  considers 
characteristic  of  jaundice  from  reabsorption,  as  distinguished  from 
jaundice  arising  from  non-elimination  or  suppression. 

The  readiest  mode  by  which  the  biliary  acids  may  be  detected  is 
the  following : 

"To  a  couple  of  drachms  of  the  suspected  urine  add  a  small  fragment 
of  loaf-sugar,  and  afterwards  pour  slowly  into  the  tcHt-tubc  about  a  drachm 
of  strong  sulpliuric  acid.  This  should  be  done  so  as  not  to  mix  tlie  two 
liquids.  If  liiliarv  acids  be  present,  there  will  he  ohserved  at  the  lino  of 
contact  of  the  acid  and  urine — after  standing  for  a  few  minutes — a  deep 
purple  hue.  This  result  may  he  taken  as  a  sure  indication  that  the  jaun- 
dice is  due  to  obstructed  bile-ducts.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  absence  of 
this  phenomenon,  and  the  occurrence  of  merely  a  hroim  instead  of  a  />//r- 
ple  tint,  although  in  the  earlier  stages  of  jaundice  equally  indicative  of 
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suppression,  is  no  indication  of  the  cause  of  the  suppression,  which  must 
be  gleaned  from  other  circumstances  "  (Harley  On  Jaundice^  p.  61)* 

Dr.  Felix  Hoppe's  method  is  as  follows : 

'^  (1.)  Decompose  the  icteric  urine  to  be  examined  with  an  excess  of 
milk  of  lime ;  (2.)  Boil  for  about  half  an  hour ;  (3.)  Filter ;  (4.)  Evaporate 
the  filtered  fluid  nearly  to  dryness ;  (5.)  Decompose  with  a  great  excels 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  keep  the  whole  (before  being 
again  filtered)  at  the  boiling-point  for  half  an  hour;  (6.)  To  avoid  spirt- 
ing of  the  fluid,  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  volatilized  hydrochloric  acid 
from  time  to  time;  (T.)  Leave  the  liquid  to  get  completely  cold,  and  then 
add  six  to  eight  times  its  volume  of  water ;  (8.)  Filter  the  dark  brown 
turbid  solution  thus  obtained,  wash  out  with  water  the  residue  on  the  fil- 
ter, until  the  same  runs  through  quite  colorless;  (9.)  Dissolve  the  brown 
resinous  mass  on  the  filter  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol ;  (10.)  Decolorize  by 
boiling  with  animal  charcoal,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  the  water- 
bath  ;  the  residue  is  a  yellow,  resinous  mass,  which,  if  bile-acids  be  present^ 
must  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  pure  choloidic  acid.  In  such  a  case 
it  melts  by  warming,  and  emits  the  peculiar  musk  or  soap  odor.  (11.) 
Lastly,  dissolve  in  a  very  little  caustic  soda  and  some  drops  of  warm 
water,  add  a  very  small  piece  of  sugar,  and  allow  three  drops  of  concen- 
trated SOj  slowly  to  fall  into  it.  At  first  the  fiuid  becomes  milky  and 
troubled,  and  resinous  fiakes  separate,  which  stick  pertinaciously  to 
the  glass,  but  afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  more  SO,,  these  again  dis- 
solve, and  produce  a  beautiful  purple-red  or  dark-violet  fluid  "  ("  Abstract 
of  Khhne's  Paper  on  the  Pathology  of  Icterus^"  by  Dr.  George  Scott  of 
Southampton,  in  Beale's  Archives^  vol.  i,  p.  343). 

But  these  acids  after  a  time  gradually  diminish  and  disappear 
from  the  urine  in  cases  of  obstruction  and  reabsorption — ^namely, 
when  the  secreting  powers  of  the  liver  become  impaired,  when  the 
hepatic  gland-cells  waste  awrfy ;  and  then  the  abnormal  prodaetfl 
leucine  and  tyrosine  appear  in  the  urine.  They  are  readily  detected 
by  the  slow  evaporation  of  an  ounce  of  urine  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  which  is  to  be  put  aside  to  crystallize.  Tyrosine  is  recofirnised 
by  the  fine  stellate  groups  of  needle-like  crj^stals  or  spiciilated  cells, 
which  appear  like  a  rolled-up  hedgehog  with  its  bristles  sticking 
out  in  all  directions  (Harley).  It  may  be  obtained  in  its  pure  stare 
by  (1.)  Adding  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  four  ounces  of  nrine 
till  a  precipitate  ceases  to  form;  (2.)  Filtering;  (3.)  Freeing  the 
liquid  irom  an  excess  of  lead  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
(4.)  Again  filtering;  and  (5.)  Eva{K)rating  the  clear  solutiou.  The 
tyrosine  is  now  colorless,  and  crystallizes  with  the  microscopic  chnr- 
acters  better  marked.  Leucine  is  known  by  its  flat,  circular,  oily- 
like  discs,  without  crystalline  structure.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
boiling  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

If  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  jaundice,  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  bile-acids  hitherto  in  quantity,  it  is  generally  the  foreranuer 
of  a  fatal  termination  (Harley). 

Treatment. — As  a  general  principle,  the  larger  number  of  ca^es  of 
jaundice  from  functional  disorder  (perhaps  four  out  of  five)  will  get 
well  in  time  spontaneously,  but  may  be  aided  by  remedies  judieioiuily 
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selected  according  to  the  diagnosis  already  indicated.  The  first  in- 
dication is  to  aim  at  removing  the  exciting  cause ;  and  in  jaundice 
due  to  Congestion  of  the  liver,  purgatives  seem  to  act  beneficially 
in  the  form  of  UtLc  pill  or  Plummer^s  pill^  with  aloeSy  and  nux  vomica 
with  rhubarb  pill  ynass.  Acids  and  alkalies  are  alike  counter-indi- 
cated in  cases  of  jaundice  resulting  from  active  congestion  of  the 
liver.  Benzoin  acid  has  been  recommended ;  and  Hr.  Harley  has 
found  it  useful  in  cases  of  suppression  of  bile  (bjjr  innervation,  for 
example) ;  but  in  cases  of  jaundice  from  obstruction  it  is  injurious. 
PodophMin  is  also  of  use  in  jaundice  from  suppressed  secretion  of 
bile.  It  ought  to  be  combined  yAth  hyoscyamus.  It  is  especially 
useful  in  cases  of  feeble  liver,  combined  with  vegetable  tonics,  such  as 
gentian  and  quinine  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  given  in  cases  of  jaundice 
from  obstruction.  The  medicine  of  all  others  which  has  seemed  most 
^nerally  useful  in  Dr.  Budd's  experience  is  sulphate  of  magnesia^  in 
half  drachm  to  drachm  doses,  combined  with  nfteen  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia^  and  half  a  drachm  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia^ 
given  three  •  times  a  day  an  hour  before  food.  The  sulphate  of 
magnesia  maintains  a  free  action  of  the  bowels  ;  and  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  neutralizes  any  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  or  bowels 
(op.  cit.j  p.  289). 


ACUTE  OR  YELLOW  ATROPHY  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Latin  Eq.,  Atrophia  acuta;  French  Eq.,  Atrophie  aigue;  German  Eq.,  Acute 

Atrophie;  Italian  Eq.,  Atrofia  acuta. 

Definition. — Simple  jaundice  followed  by  violent  constitutional  disturb- 
ance^ expressed  by  jryrexia^  delirium^  hemorrhages  from  various  parts^ 
and  finally  coma.  The  liver  shrinks  to  one-half  or  one-third  its  normal 
size.  A  peculiar  chemical  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  liver ^  whereby 
abnormal  proximate  principles  are  forvfied^  which^  being  carried  into  the 
bloody  may  be  discovered  in  various  organs  of  the  body^  or^  passing  out 
by  the  kidneys,  mxiy  be  found  in  the  urine. 

Pathology  and  Symptoms. — The  disease  was  first  described  in  this 
country  by  Bright  and  Graves,  and  more  recently  and  minutely 
by  Frerichs  and  AVilks.  The  liver  undergoes  a  most  remarkable 
atrophy,  and  its  section  presents  a  mottled  red  and  yellow  apjiear- 
ance.  The  microscope  shows  that  complete  destruction  of  its 
secretinff  cells  occurs,  so  that  in  the  most  severe  cases  not  a  single 
cell  has  Deen  left  entire ;  dark  masses  of  biliary  pigment,  haematine, 
and  fat  alone  remain ;  and  the  kidneys  are  found  gorged  with  new 
products.  The  redder  portions  of  the  liver  are  more  destroyed  than 
the  yellow,  which  show  remains  of  cells  containing  bile.  The  symp- 
toms set  in,  like  a  bilious  attack,  with  feebleness,  rapidly  followed 
by  jaundice,  febrile  symptoms,  and  vomiting,  delirium  supervening 
by  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Convulsive  fits  soon  pass  into  uncon- 
sciousness, associated  with  stertorous  breathing,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  clenched  teeth,  closed  eyes,  with  pupils  normal  and  suscep- 
tible.    The  pulse  is  at  first  slow,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  nervous 
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symptoms  it  gradually  rises  to  110  to  120,  and jpre6ent;p  remarkable 
variations  as  regards  frequency  and  volume.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  disease  it  mereases  in  frequency,  and  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller  till  it  can  no  longer  be  felt.  The  symptoms  generally  re- 
semble those  of  ursemic  intoxication.  The  extent  of  hepatic  duFness 
diminishes  more  and  more  as  the  disease  advances,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  dull  space  disappears  completely,  without  any  tympanitic 
distension  of  the  bowels  to  cause  the  dull  sound  over  the  liver  to  be 
obscured.  The  spleen,  at  the  same  time,  is  increased  in  volume.  The 
bowels  are  almost  always  confined ;  and  the  stools  are  firm,  dry,  clay- 
like, deficient  in  bile,  and  at  a  later  period  not  unfrequently  dark- 
colored  and  tarry,  from  the  presence  of  blood.  The  urine  is  more  or 
less  saturated  with  a  brown  coloring  matter,  presents  the  reaction  of 
bile-pigment,  and  deposits  a  light  or  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  in 
which  the  microscope  detects  the  epithelium  of  the  passages  and 
of  the  kidney  colored  yellow,  and  needle-shaped  crystals  {tyrosine) 
covered  with  coloring  matter,  either  isolated  or  adhering  in  crystal- 
line masses  (Frerichs).  Sometimes  the  urine  ceases  to  pass^  and 
may  be  retained  in  the  bladder  as  a  clear  bilious  fluid,  na\ine  a 
specific  gravity  of  1030  (Wilks)  ;  or  ranging  from  1012  to  1024, 
always  of  acid  reaction,  and  occasionally  slightly  albuminous  for 
short  periods  (Frerichs).  The  evaporation  of  the  urine  gives 
crystals  of  leucine^  which  are  in  round  masses,  and  of  tyrosine^  which 
are  needle-shaped.  Sometimes  pure  tyrosine  falls  as  a  sediment 
These  crystals  are  also  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  but  only 
in  the  hepatic  vein,  not  in  the  portal  vein  nor  hepatic  artery 
(Frerichs;.  The  question  as  to  retention  of  urea,  or  its  lessening 
as  due  to  a  want  of  complete  metamorphosis  of  albuminous  pro- 
ducts, is  not  yet  determined  (Parkes,  L  r.,  p.  28H). 

The  disease  runs  a  more  or  less  violent  and  rajnd  course.  In 
severe  cases  it  has  terminated  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours  (Frerichs).     In  other  cases  in  from  two  to  eisrht  days,  urgent 

?xce5*sive 
except 
the  dis- 
ease may  extend  over  four  to  five  weeks.  After  the  commence- 
ment of  the  characteristic  flymptoms,  the  disease  almost  invariably 
terminates  in  five  days;  and  as  a  rule  the  termination  has  l)eon  fatal 
to  life.  The  prognosis  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  unfavor- 
able. Hemorrhages  are  apt  to  occur  (in  one-lialf  the  cases)  siiiiul- 
taneously  from  various  parts  of  the  body,  usually  from  the  stomach, 
bowels,  or  uterus,  l^ost-mortem  examination  shows  also  extravasa- 
tion upon  mucous  and  serous  membranes. 

IVessure  over  the  region  of  the  liver  gives  rise  to  marked  indica- 
tions of  pain,  which  are  expressed  even  during  coma. 

Morbid  Anatomy The  size  of  the  organ  is  found  after  death  to 

be  diminished  in  all  directions,  but  esjXK'ially  in  its  thickness. 
The  gland  is  flattened  out.  The  parenchyma  is  flabby  and  shriv- 
elled. AVhere  the  disease  has  advanced  the  farthest,  the  cut  sur- 
face has  an  ochre-yellow  or  rhubarb-like  color ;  and  the  blocnlve*- 
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sels  are  ^mpty,  and  the  traces  of  the  outlines  of  lobules  are  ob- 
literated. 

At  places  where  the  process  is  less  advanced  extravasations 
exist,  or  their  remains,  in  the  forms  of  crystals  of  haematoidine. 
The  lobules  are  encircled  by  congested  vessels :  and  a  dirty  yellow- 
substance  separates  them  from  each  other.  Afterwards  the  capil- 
lary congestion  recedes,  the  siae  of  the  lobules  diminishes,  their 
color  becomes  yellower,  whilst  the  intervening  gray  substance  grad- 
ually increases. 

Bright  has  recorded  the  weight  of  such  livers  as  reduced  to  two 
pounds^  or  to  twenty-three  ounces^  and  even  to  nineteen  ounces.  Fre- 
richs  recorded  the  weight  of  one  as  low  as  one  pound  thirteen  ounces; 
its  relative  weight  to  the  entire  body  being  as  1  to  68  or  54 — i,  e., 
a  reduction  of  more  than  one-half. 

Causes. — ^The  mode  of  origin  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  still 
unknown ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  the  aftection  has  oc- 
curred may  be  stated  as  follow :  Mental  distress,  dissolute  habits, 
venereal  excesses,  syphilis,  drunkenness,  nervous  depression,  preg- 
nancv,  and  the  influence  of  miasmata.  Looking  to  the  occurrence 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women,  it  may  be  that  atrophy 
of  the  liver  and  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy  are  both  due  to  some  con- 
dition of  blood  which  in  certain  states  of  the  constitution  may  be  in- 
duced by  pregnancy  (Wilks).  Atrophy  of  the  liver  has  been  most 
frequently  observed  in  females  ;  and  more  than  half  w^ere  attacked 
during  pregnancy ;  and  the  period  of  life  between  twenty  to  thirty 
years  of  age  seems  most  predisposed  to  the  disease. 

Acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  typhus  fever, 
complicated  with  jaundice  or  witn  pyaemia.  The  range  of  tempera- 
ture may  help  to  indicate  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  the  temperature 
is  said  not  to  be  increased  in  cases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  (see 
Frerichs,  vol.  i,  p.  217). 

Treatment. — English  physicians  recommend  emetics  and  purga- 
tives (Corrio  an,  Griffin,  11  anlon).  Frerichs  recommends  that  tlie 
stronger  purgatives  should  be  used  simply  to  remove  congestion, 
such  as  senna^  aloes^  colocyiUh  ;  and  the  doses  should  be  such  as  to 
secure  profuse  evacuations.  When  atrophy  has  distinctly  com- 
menced, no  benefit  results  from  medicinal  treatment.  Severe  i»ains 
indicate  the  use  of  leeches,  cupping,  and  cold  cloths,  or  fomentations, 
as  recommended  under  typhoid  fever  in  vol.  i.  The  occurrence  of 
hemorrhage  indicates  the  use  of  mineral  acids. 

[See  an  excellent  article  on  "Acute  Atrophy  of  the  Liver,  illustrated 
by  cases,  with  some  remarks  upon  the  Similarity  between  this  disease 
and  the  effects  of  Poisoning  by  Phosphonis,"  by  Dr.  John  Homans,  of 
Boston,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  July?  18fi8. 
Twenty  eases  are  analyzed,  of  which  five  are  American,  including  Dr. 
Homans's  own  case,  with  the  post-mortojn  appearances  minutely  de- 
scribed ;  and  three  are  published  for  the  first  time.  With  the  exception 
of  one  case  they  are  all  more  recent  than  the  date  of  French's  work. — 
Editor.] 
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[SYPHILOMA  OF  THE  LIVER. 
(Db.  Cltmer.) 

Of  all  the  internal  organs  the  liver  most  frequently  suffers  from  the 
effects  of  constitutional  syphilis.  Professor  Dittrich,  of  Prague,  was  tlM 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  characters  and  pathogeny  of  the  sj'philitk 
affections  of  the  liver  (Prager  VierteJjahrschrift^  1850);  they  hare  since 
been  studied  by  Frerichs,  Gubler,  Wilks,  Diday,  Von  Barensproog, 
Lacereaux,  Qu^telet,  Virchow,  Leudet,  and  others.  Syphilitic  disease 
of  the  liver  may  result  from  hereditary  or  acquired  syphilis.  Met  with 
in  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  at  term,  and  in  infants  and  young  children, 
or  later  in  life,  where  there  is  no  physical  or  commemorative  evidence  of 
primary  disorder,  it  is  a  common  sequence  of  the  acquired  disorder  at  the 
so-called  tertiary  period,  and  may  appear  during  the  so-called  secondaiy 
stage  (Dittrich,  Diday,  Virchow,  Gubler,  Blachez).  Generally  from 
three  to  nine  years  elapse  from  the  time  of  infection  to  the  development 
of  the  hepatic  troubles. 

The  evolution  of  hepatic  s^'philoma  may  be  very  rapid  in  the  iniknt, 
all  the  several  forms  being  found  in  the  same  subject  (F.  Weber,  Ton 
Baerensprung,  Blache,  n.  Roger).  In  the  adult  its  course  is  variable, 
though  generally  it  is  very  slow. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Hepatic  syphiloma  maybe  ranged  in  groups: 
(I.)  Capsular  or  peri-hcpatitis.  (2.)  Interstitial  hepatitis.  (3.)  Amyloid 
and  other  degenerations. 

(1.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  clinically  peri-hepatitis,  partial  or  general 
may  exist  alone,  but  on  examination  after  death  it  is  generally  associated 
with  (2.)  Interstitial  hepatitis,*  which  may  be  (a)  difl\ise,  or  (6)  limited. 
(a)  The  first  is  characterized  by  islets  of  connective  tissue  between  the 
hepatic  lobules ;  cicatricial  depressions,  more  or  less  deep,  and  pucker- 
ings,  are  seen  also  on  the  surface,  from  which  fibrous  bands  dip  down 
into  the  liver-tissue,  which  is  atrophied  or  destroyed,  (h)  This  form  is 
most  common ;  there  are  large,  tough,  flint-colored  patches,  or  irregular 
nodules  of  fibroid  tissue,  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
In  some  instances  these  knots  have  undergone  further  change,  and  have 
yellowish,  clieesy,  or  even  calcareous  centres.  On  section,  a  nodule  is 
found  to  be  composed  of  resistant  yellowish  tissue,  furrowed  with  nu- 
merous vascular  arborizations.  Its  outline  is  not  well  defined,  and  it 
appears  to  be  insensibl}'  incorporated  with  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  being 
united  by  bands  of  embryonic  connective  tissue.  The  cut  surface  is  dry, 
even  after  scraping  with  the  scali>el.  When  broken  up  by  needles,  large 
and  small  round  nuclei,  and  round,  ovoid,  or  fusifonn  bodies,  in  various 
quantities,  are  found.  These  nuclei  and  cells  are  firmly  connected  by  a 
strong  amorphous  or  fibrillar  tissue.  When  examined  under  a  magnif\ing 
power  of  75  diameters,  and  chromic  acid  was  added,  Ranvierf  found  that 
each  nodule  contained  a  certain  number  of  small  nodules,  touching  each 
other  at  the  circumference,  but  differing  in  structure  externally  and  inter- 
nally.    At  the  centre  are  accumulated  the  nuclei  and  smaller  cells,  and  a 

*  [In  using  tho  terms  peri-hepatitis  and  interstitial  hepatitis,  it  is  not  intended  to 
conv»'y  the  notion  of  an  inflammatory  pathogeny  with  refpcot  to  syphilitic  affectioni 
of  the  liver.  It  is  probable  that  both  difluse  and  nodular  hepatic  syphilomic  are  simi- 
lar to  the  deposits  met  with  in  other  organs  in  constitutional  syphilis,  and  that  thej 
cause  by  their  presence  subsequent  nutritional  changes.] 

t  [Cvmptes  Rendus  de  la  &>cieti  de  Biologie^  1865.] 
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large  proportion  of  the  amorphous  matter,  in  small  irregular  masses ;  to- 
wards the  periphery  the  structure  becomes  more  fibrillar,  so  that  on  the 
outerside  the  lobules  are  composed  of  tissue  resembling  in  all  respects 
connective  tissue.  The  bands  passing  between  the  nodules  and  the  lobules 
of  the  liver  are  traversed  by  the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  hepatic 
artery  and  duct,  and  of  the  portal  vein.  The  cellular  elements  of  the  new 
growth  are  insinuated  among  the  hepatic  cells  ;  at  the  boundaries  of  the 
nodule,  there  are  atrophied  globular  hepatic  cells,  filled  with  yellowish 
granules  interspersed  in  the  new  tissue.  When  there  is  total  cell-atrophy, 
globular  and  stellate  crystals  of  stearic  acid,  the  remains  of  the  former 
fatty  matter,  have  been  found.  (3.)  The  waxy  or  amyloid  degeneration 
appears  in  small  scattered  masses,  pale  in  color,  dense  in  structure,  and 
closely  resembling  beeswax,  with  streaks  of  fibrous  tissue  throughout 
their  substance  and  around  their  margins.  Sometimes  there  is  a  diffuse 
fatty  degeneration  met  with,  which  is  most  likely  connected  with  changes 
in  the  fibroid  and  amyloid  degenerations.  The  whole  volume  of  the  liver 
is  generally  increased — the  compensating  hypertrophy  of  Virchow — ^when 
there  has  been  interstitial  hyperplasia,  or  capsular  hepatitis,  or  gumma- 
tous tumors.  Even  when  cirrhotic,  or  amyloid,  degeneration  is  present 
in  several  districts,  the  size  of  the  organ  may  be  natural,  or  nearly  so ;  or 
there  may  be  actual  increase,  from  the  supplementary  development  of  the 
acini  and  cells  in  the  healthy  portions. 

Diagnosis. — A  previous  history  of  S3rphilis,  and  the  existence  of  con- 
stitutional infection,  can  only  lead  to  a  correct  conclusion  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  hepatic  disorder,  for  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver  has  no 
special  symptoms,  and  indeed  ofi!ers  no  single  symptom  that  is  even  tol- 
erably decisive  (Oppolzer).  The  pain,  heaviness,  and  dragging,  on  ex- 
ercise or  exertion,  complained  of  in  the  right  side,  the  transitory  jaundice, 
ascites,  local  cedema  or  anasarca,  and  enlargement  of  the  organ,  are  more 
OF  less  present  in  other  hepatic  disorders,  and  are  not  characteristic  of 
hepatic  syi)hiloma.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver  is  usually  very 
slow,  though  cases  are  recorded  where  it  was  very  rapid,  as  that  of  Pi- 
hant-Dufeillay  {BuL  de  la  Societe  Anaiomique^  2e  s^rie,  t.  vi,  1861),  in 
which  after  two  months  the  liver  extended  one  inch  and  a  quarter  beyond 
its  natural  limits ;  and  another  of  Axenfeld,  which  was  still  more  re- 
markable in  progress  and  bulk  {BuL  de  la  Soc.  Anat,^  2e  ser.,  vol.  viii, 
1863).  Of  the  liability  of  relapse  there  is  unfortunately  no  doubt,  but 
Frerichs  has  shown  that  it  is  not  always  fatal. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  by  no  means  unfavorable.  In  the  so- 
called  capsular  or  peri-hepatitis  a  spontaneous  cure  is  not  infrequent. 
Evidences  of  previous  hepatic  syphiloma  are  constantly  met  with  in  per- 
sons who  have  died  from  other  disorders,  and  have  had  no  recent  liver 
troubles.  Leudct  found  syphilitic  changes  in  the  livers  of  nine  patients, 
who  had  had  constitutional  syphilis,  but  who  died, — 2  of  brain  disease, 
2  of  lung  disease,  2  of  intestinal  disease,  and  3  of  kidney  disease.*  Vir- 
chow, in  his  late  work  On  Tumortt^  says:  "It  is  not  unlikely  that  ab- 
sorption may  happen  in  syphilitic  liver.  The  rapidity  of  cure  of  similar 
cases  allows  us  to  believe  that,  when  the  disease  is  not  of  long  standing, 
the  lesion  may  disappear  "  (p.  428).  Even  when  the  enlargement  of  the 
liver  and  spleen  is  considerable,  and  of  some  years*  duration,  and  accom- 
panied with  ascites  and  albuminuria,  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  may 
disappear,  and  the  liver  remain  in  a  state  ap])arcntly  not  incompatible 
with  good  health  (Graves,  IIandfield  Jones,  Frerichs,  dIIerard,  Pi- 

♦  [Arch,  Qin.,  t  i,  1806,  p.  151.] 
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HANT-DuFEiLLAY,  BuDD,  Leudet,  &c.).  By  some  the  dimincition  in  the 
size  of  the  organ  has  been  attributed  to  atrophy  and  tissue  degeneration, 
and  the  cure  regarded  as  delusive.  But  if  the  atrophy  is  partial,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  function  of  the  organ  should  be  materially  impaired ; 
for,  as  Yirchow,  Frerichs,  and  others  have  shown,  there  is,  under  these 
circumstances,  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  atrophy  necessarily  or  invariably  follows 
diffuse  enlargement ;  and  it  is  not  analogically  improbable,  as  Yirchow 
suggests,  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  absorption  of  the  exudation 
may  take  place  in  limited  hepatic  syphiloma.  As  a  rule,  the  prognosis  is 
more  favorable  where  there  is  simple  h^T^ertrophy,  and  the  surface  is  free 
from  nodules,  and  atrophy  has  not  begun.  When  degeneration — fibroid 
or  amyloid — has  taken  place,  the  prognosis  should  be  guarded ;  but,  from 
the  interesting  case  of  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  (Brit  and  For,  Med.-Chir 
Bei\,  Oct.,  1864),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  even  where  waxy  masses 
exist,  they  may  be  measurably  removed  by  subsequent  changes  and  dis- 
integration, leaving  only  deep  fibrous  cicatricial  depressions.  Coincident 
disease  of  other  organs,  and  well-marked  cachexy,  either  the  result  of 
the  parent  disorder,  or  indicative  of  serious  consecutive  tissue-degenera- 
tions, are  adverse  elements  in  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — The  mercurial  vapor  bath,  iodide  of  potassium,  muriate 
of  ammonia,  alkaline  baths  and  waters,  iron,  and  good  diet,  are  the  means 
to  be  relied  on  to  arrest,  if  not  to  cure,  the  disease.  Frerichs  appears  to 
use  only  iodide  of  iron,  and  alkaline  baths  and  waters.  Dr.  Budd,  of 
London,  strongly  recommends  a  long  course  of  nitric  acid,  of  which,  in 
these  cases,  there  is,  he  thinks,  unusual  tolerance,  so  that  it  may  be  taken 
continuously  for  many  months,  without  inducing  excessive  acidity  of  the 
urine,  or  any  inconvenience  attributable  to  undue  acidity  of  the  stomach.] 


Section  V. — Diseases  in  which  Lesions  tend  to  be  Localized 

IN  THE  Kidneys. 

A  careful  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  kidney  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  student  of  medicine.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  cxoreta  eliminate*!  in  the 
form  of  urine  is  indeed  one  of  the  best  methods  for  enabling  him  to 
determine  not  only  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidney,  but  to  appre- 
ciate many  changes  which  go  on  in  the  body  during  disease — changes 
which  have  frequently  been  referred  to  throughout  these  voluines. 
In  every  case  of  disease  (in  wasting,  febrile,  and  constitutional  dis- 
eases especially)  much  may  be  learned  regarding  their  natural  his- 
tory by  a  careful  examination  of  the  urinary  excretions,  and  of  the 
microscopic  characters  of  the  sediment,  especially  when  studie<l  in 
connection  with  the  ranges  of  temperature  of  the  body,  the  numl^er 
of  respirations,  and  \\\Q;  state  of  the  pulse,  during  daily  perio<ls  of 
twenty-four  hours.  A  formula  has  been  already  8Uggeste<l  at  jiage 
128  as  a  method  to  be  followed  in  daily  records;  and  it  is  now 
clearly  understood  that  the  nhsduie  amount  excreted  in  a  gi»ri}  time^ 
and  referrinf]  that  amount  to  bothj-aright^  are  the  only  conditions 
which  will  yield  anything  approaching  to  accurate  scientific  results 
(RouTH,  Parkes).  "In  a  medical  point  of  view  it  is  a  mere  waste 
of  time  to  estimate  the  constituents  in  a  certain  quantity  of  urine, 
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passed  at  any  particular  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  without  ascer- 
taining the  relation  which  that  quantity,  with  its  constituents,  hears 
to  the  whole  quantity  passed  during  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  this 
is  the  more  necessary  as  the  amount  of  fluid  secreted  varies  consid- 
erablpr  in  healthy  persons  "  (Sutton).  The  volumetric  methods  of  de- 
termining the  urinary  constituents  have  greatly  facilitated  such  in- 
vestigations ;  and  these  methods  are  clearly  expounded  in  the  works 
of  Iloppe,  Xeubaur,  and  Vogel,  Thudichura,  Beale,  Hassall,  and  Sut- 
ton ;  and,  above  all,  the  profession  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Parkes  for  his 
philosophical  exposition  of  the  value  of  our  present  knowledge  re- 
garding the  state  of  the  urine  in  health  and  aisease,  as  set  forth  in 
his  admirable  work  on  that  subject,  already  frequently  referred  to. 
From  these  works  the  following  sections  are  compiled. 


Section  VI. — On  Determining  the  Composition  of  the  Urine 

IN  Disease. 

It  is  examined  for  two  purposes, — (1.)  To  discover  the  condition 
of  the  urinary  organs ;  (2.)  To  determine  the  course  of  the  abnor- 
mal metamorphoses  of  tissue  in  the  body  which  lead  to  alterations 
in  the  composition  of  the  several  excreta. 

The  normal  urinary  constituents  have  probably  a  fixed  physio- 
logical range  concurrent  with  age  and  weight  of  the  body,  so  that 
a  i^erson  ought  not  to  continue  passing  regularly  an  amount  of  any 
constituent  very  greatly  above  or  below  the  limits  of  the  range 
proper  to  him,  otherwise  some  morbid  condition  must  be  sought 
for  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  occurrence.  The  averages  of  the 
excreta  for  at  least  ten  days  should  be  taken  in  health,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  standard.  But  as  this  is  not  possible  in  cases 
of  disease,  certain  empirical  formula  are  laid  down  by  Dr.  Parkes 
for  calculating  the  urinary  excretion  in  a  sick  person  whose  normal 
excretion  is  unknown.  Ihe  following  are  the  details  of  the  facts 
to  be  determined  and  recorded  : 

I.  Record  the  age  and  weight  of  the  patient  in  pounds  avoirdupois. 

II.  Collect  all  the  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours ;  measure  it  in 
cubic  centimetres,  and  record  its  absolute  amount. 

III.  Observe  and  record  as  to  the  following  general  properties,  viz.  : 
(1.)  Specific  gravity;  (2.)  Uraimatine,  as  determined  by  Vogel's  color 
table  J*  (3.)  Clearness  or  turbidity  on  emission  or  after  rest ;  (4.)  Deter- 

*  Vogers  color  tublo  is  made  by  taking  certain  colors  as  starting-points,  and  rep- 
resenting the  following  groups  for  coin)>ari8on  : 

I.  First  group ;  yellowish  urines^  rej>re»ented  by  gamboge  mixed  with  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  water,  giving  three  grades,  the  first  of  which  is  almost  colorless,  as 
follow  :  (1.)  Pale,  i/elhw  (gamboge  with  much  water) ;  (2  )  Light  yellow  (gamboge 
with  less  water) ;  (3.)  I'elfow  (gamboge  with  very  little  water). 

II.  Seco7ui  group ;  reddiah  urinea^  represented  by  the  above  yellow  grades  mixed 
with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  red — i.  «.,  gamboge  with  crimnon  lake  in  three 
erades,  as  follow :  (4.)  Rrddu^h-yeUow  (gamboge  with  a  little  crimson  lake);  (5.) 
I'ellowish'red  (gamboge  with  more  crimson  lake) ;  (6.)  Red  (crimson  lake  with  little 
gamlM^ge). 

III.  Third  ifroup ;  brotrn  or  dark  ttriw<!«,  represented  by  gamboge,  crimson  lake, 
and  more  or  less  Prussian  blue,  in  throe  grades,  as  follow:  (7.)  Brownish-red  (red 
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mine  the  absolute  weight,  by  multiply iog  the  qn 
in  c  c.,  by  the  figures  expressing  the  specific  g 
weight  in  grammes. 

IV.  Set  aside  the  following  quantities  for  tt 
tion  of — 

1.  UrcB, 

2.  Uric  Acid 

S.  Phosphoric  Acid 

4.  Chloride  of  Sodium 

b.  Sulphuric  Acid, 

0.  Degree  of  Free  Acidity — 

^■  Sug«r, 

8.  Albumen— 

Sulidi, 

V.  Collect  and  examine  the  sediment. 

VI.  Determine  the  amount  of  excretion  non 
the  following  empirical  formula  (Fabkes):  Mult 
by  the  weight  of  the  person  in  pounds  avoird 
excretion  in  grains,  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  tb 
the  urine : 


IdH» 

Id  Womra 

— 

Crea, 

8.53 

2. 96 

8.8; 

Chlorine 

0.876 

0817 

1.4 

Sulphuri 

Acid,      .     . 

0.214 

025 

0.4 

Phospho 

icAcid.  .    . 

0.388 

0.838 

0.0 

The  following  corrections  are  required:  (1.)  I 
forty  nud  lifl; ,  calculate  according  to  columns  I 
per  cent. ;  for  ages  betweeu  fift>  and  sixty  dedu 
between  Bixt\  and  seventj  deduct  30  per  cenl 
seventy  deduct  50  per  cent.  (2.)  If  the  person  I 
or  more  days  (as  in  some  fevers),  deduct  oue-th 
made  according  to  the  table;  if  the  diet  be  mea^ 
one-sixtb ;  if  pretty  plentiful,  yet  still  below  th; 
tenth.  (4.)  If  there  be  total  inactivity,  dcduc 
merely  quietude,  deduct  one-twentieth. 


with  an  (ulmiilure  of  a  little  brown);  (8.)  RcildifA.hrou 

in  the  iBBl) ;  (fl.)  Bronnit/i-blac/i  (almost  bUek,  with  * 

(tee  Thiidichum  On  t/m  Pathology  of  the  Urine,  p.  134). 

*  The  pTecipitate  from  th«  urea  esUmHtion  is  sufficiun 
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Section  VII. — ^Volumetric  Estimation  of  the  more  Important 
Constituents  of  the  Urine;  and  their  Pathological  Re- 
lations. 

Tlie  Volumetric  Method  of  Analysis  is  one  which  enables  ordinarily 
skilful  operators,  or  medical  men  who  cannot  devote  much  time  to 
practical  chemistry,  to  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  the 
amount  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  urine,  such  as 
wrert,  uric  aculy  chloride  of  sodium^  phosphates^  sulphates^  and  the  free 
acidity  of  this  excretion.  Certain  conditions  are  necessary  for  suc- 
cess, namely, — (1.)  Solutions  of  the  reagents  or  tests,  the  composi- 
tion and  strength,  or  chemical  power  of  which  are  accurately 
known ;  (2.)  Burettes^  graduated  tubes  or  vessels  from  which  por- 
tions of  the  test-solutions  may  be  accurately  delivered ;  (3.)  The 
power  of  determining  b v  the  eye  when  the  decomposition  produced 
by  the  test-solution  w4th  the  urine  has  ceased,  so  that  the  quantity 
of  test-solution  used  {i.  g.,  with  which  certain  components  of  the 
urine  have  combined)  may  be  accurately  determined.* 

It  is  necessary  to  exercise  the  g;reatest  care  in  the  graduation  of 
the  measuring  instruments,  and  m  the  strength  and  purity  of  the 
standard  solutions;  because  a  very  sliffht  error  in  the  process  is 
greatly,  magnified — in  proportion,  in  met,  as  it  is  multiplied  to 
represent  the  amount  in  large  quantities  when  the  actual  observa- 
tion has  been  made  upon  a  small  amount. 

1.  Estimation  of  Chlorides.— They  are  calculated  as  chloride  of 
sodium  ;  the  test-solutions  required  being — (1.)  The  standard  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  mercury ;  and  (2.)  The  "baryta-solution,"  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  The  method  was  devised  by  Liebig,  and  its 
principle  is  as  follows :  "  If  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  free 
from  any  excess  of  acid,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  urea,  a  white  gelat- 
inous precipitate  is  produced,  containing  urea  and  oxide  of  mercury 
in  the  i)roportion  of  1  e(j.  of  the  former  to  4  ecis.  of  the  latter.  But 
when  chloride  of  sodium  is  present  in  the  solution,  the  precipitate  does 
not  ocrur  until  all  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  converted  into  chloride  of 
mercury  (suUimate)  and  nitrate  of  soda.y  the  solution  remaining  clear. 
If  the  exact  point  be  ovei*8tep[ied,  the  excess  of  mercury  imme- 
diately produces  the  precipitate  above  described,  so  that  the  iwea 
present  acts  as  an  indicator  of  the  end  of  the  process.  It  is  there- 
fore easy  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  chlorides  in  any  given 
sample  of  urine  by  this  method,  if  the  strength  of  the  mercurial 
solution  is  known;  since  1  eq.  of  oxide  of  mercury  converts  1  eq.  of 
chloride  of  sodium  into  1  &{.  each  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  nitrate 
of  soda''  (Sutton). 

The  step  of  the  process  are  as  follow : 

(1.)  Take  40  o.  c.  of  urine;  (2.)  Mix  with  20  c.  c.  of  the  baryta- 
solution;  (3.)  Pour  the  thick  mixture  upon  a  small  dry  filter;  and  when 

*  The  apparntus  and  the  test-solutions  requiredi  graduated  to  the  proper  strengths, 
are  supplied  by  Mr.  Griffin,  119  Bunhill  Row ;  and  by  Messrs.  Bullock  and  Keynolds, 
Hanover  Street,  London ;  alto  Harper  and  Sutton,  Operative  Chemists,  Norwich. 
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sufficient  clear  liquid  has  passed  through,  (4.)  Take  15  c.  c.  of  it  (  =  10 
c.  c.  of  urine),  and  just  neutralize  it,  or  render  it  acid  by  a  drop  or  two 
of  nitric  acid ;  (5.)  Bring  this  urine  fluid  under  the  burette  which  contains 
the  test-solution  of  the  nitrate  of  •mercury,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  drop 
gradually,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  beaker  containing  the  urine,  which  is 
to  be  constantly  stirred  with  a  glass  rod ;  (6.)  As  soon  as  the  precipitate 
does  not  disappear  by  stirring,  the  operation  is  finished,  but  a  permanent 
precipitate  is  produced  (=  urea  and  oxide  of  mercury) ;  (7.)  The  volume 
of  the  test-solution  used  is  to  be  read  off  the  burette,  and  the  amount  of 
chloride  of  sodium  calculated  therefrom ;  (8.)  The  chlorine  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  following  formula :  As  58.8  eqs.  of  chloride  of  sodium  con- 
tain 35.5  eqs.  of  chlorine,  the  chlorine  in  the  urine  is  obtained  by  the 
equation — 

58.8  :  35.5  :  :  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  urine  :  x  (the 

chlorine  it  contains). 

The  average  amount  of  chlorine  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
about  8.21  grammes,  or  126.76  grains  ;  13.6  grammes,  or  210  grains, 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  were  the  chloride  always  united  with  that 
substance — an  amount  which  Dr.  Parkes  thinks  is  too  great 
Vogel  and  Parkes  consider  the  mean  to  be  7  grammes,  or  108 
grams,  =  11.5  grammes,  or  177  grains,  of  chloride  of  sodium  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  range  above  and  below  the  mean  being 
from  30  to  60  per  cent. 

In  relation  to  body-weight,  the  averages  of  chlorine  are  as  repre- 
sented in  the  second  line  of  the  table  at  p.  924,  paragraph  VI. 

Pathological  Relations. — The  chlorine  contained  in  the  urine  is 
wholly  derived  from  the  food;  and  a  part,  chiefly  united  ^nth 
sodiumj  passes  out  of  the  system  without  having  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  tissue;  another  portion,  uniting  with  the  tis- 
sues, is  only  set  free  on  the  disintegration  of  these  tissues ;  and 
therefore,  whatever  exceeds  the  amount  taken  in  by  the  foal  \^ 
derived  from  and  represents  change  of  tissue.  In  (j(jne  its  elimina- 
tion is  increased  during  the  cold  and  hot  stages.  In  afutr  pntu- 
moiiia  their  elimination  is  greatly  lessened,  often  entirely  absi*nt, 
but  reappearing  in  the  urine  eight  or  ten  days  after  resolution  lias 
set  in  and  excess  of  urea  has  passed  awav.  It  evidentlv  aceumu- 
lates  in  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  lungs.  Their  amount  is  also 
reduced  in  (j/phua  and  typhoid  fever^fehrirala^  srarbitiutK  cfysipfl'is, 
piurperal  ferer^  pleurisy^  acute  capillary  Itronrhiti^s^  acafc  /taluumar'j 
jy/ifhi^'is^  acute  rficurnatls)/!^  cholera^  acafc  and  chronic  Briyhts  disease. 

Treatment. — Elimination  is  to  be  eflected  bv  the  skin,  bowels,  or 
urine,  mainly  by  the  action  oiWpior  potassa:, 

2.  The  Estimation  of  Urea  in  urine  is  based  on  the  combination 
which  forms  between  urea  and  oxide  of  mercury  in  neutral  or  alka- 
line solutions.  The  method  was  devised  by  Liebig.  The  pre<-ipi- 
tate  which  is  formed  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  weak  alkaline 
solutions.  The  standard  test-solutions  are  the  same  as  in  the  i»re- 
ceding  estimate  ;  and  the  indicator  which  shows  when  all  the  urea 
has  entered  into  combination  with  the  mercury,  and  when  the 
latter  predominates,  is  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
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(1.)  Take  one  volume  of  the  baryta-solution  (20  c.  c),  and  mix  with 
two  volumes  of  urine  (40  c.  c.);*  (2.)  After  filtration  take  15  c.  c.  of  the 
fluid  (=  10  c.  c.  of  urine)  for  each  analysis,  in  small  beakers ;  (3.)  Bring 
the  beaker  under  the  burette  containing  the  mercurial  solution,  which  is 
to  be  added  in  small  quantities  so  long  as  a  distinct  precipitate  is  seen 
to  form,  the  mixture  being  stirred  constantly ;  (4.)  A  plate  of  glass  or 
porcelain  is  now  to  be  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  a  drop  of  the  mixture  brought  from  time  to  time  in  contact 
with  the  drops  of  soda-solution  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  So  long  as  the 
mixture  of  the  two  drops  thus  brought  in  contact  remains  white,  free 
urea  is  still  present  in  the  mixture,  and  more  of  the  test-solution  must 
be  added  to  the  urine,  till  the  contact  of  the  drops  with  the  soda-solu- 
tion produces  a  yellow  color,  which  is  distinctly  apparent;  (5.)  Record 
the  quantity  of  mercurial  test-solution  used,  and  so  calculate  for  the 
amount  of  urea  contained  in  the  10  c.  c.  of  urine,  and  hence  in  the  total 
discharge  for  twenty-four  hours ;  (6.)  Repeat  the  anal3'sis  at  least  twice. 

Another  method  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Edmund  W. 
Davy  {FhiL  Mag,^  vol.  vii.  Fourth  Series,  p.  385).  The  process  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  urea  is  readily  decomposed  by  hf/pochlorite  of 
soda^  when  the  nitrogen  being  evolved  as  a  gas,  the  amount  of  urea 
is  estimated  from  the  amount  of  nitrogen  g^as  produced  by  the  de- 
composition. A  strong  glass  tube  is  requirecl,  about  fourteen  inches 
long,  closed  at  one  end,  and  its  open  extremity  ground  smooth. 
The  bore  of  the  tube  must  not  l>e  larger  than  the  thumb  can  con- 
veniently cover — L  e.,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  ouffht  to  be 
graduated  into  cubic  inches,  commencing  from  the  closed  end,  and 
each  cubic  inch  again  subdivided  into  lOths  and  lOOths. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  process  : 

(1.)  Fill  the  tube  more  than  one-third  full  of  fluid  mercury;  (2.)  Pour 
in  carefully  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  one  drachm  of  urine ;  (3.)  Holding 
the  tube  in  one  hand  near  its  open  extremity,  and  having  the  thumb  in 
readiness  to  cover  the  aperture,  quickly  fill  it  completely  full,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  hypochlorite  of  soda  (taking  care  not  to  overflow  the  tube),  and 
then  instantly  cover  the  opening  tight  with  the  thumb;  (4.)  Rapidly  in- 
vert the  tube  once  or  twice  to  mix  its  contents ;  and  (5.)  Finalh'  open  the 
tube  under  mercury  contained  in  a  strong  cup  or  small  mortar ;  ((>.)  The 
tube  is  left  in  the  upright  position  till  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  which 
it  generally  does  in  from  three  to  four  hours;  (7.)  Record  the  amount  of 
gas  found,  and  estimate  the  urea  by  the  following  data:  1.549  cubic  inch 
of  gas  represents  one  grain  of  urea. 

The  hypochlorite  of  soda  used  should  always  be  five  or  six  times  the 
volume  of  the  urine  operated  upon  ;  and  the  liquor  sodm  chlorinatfe  should 
be  perfectly  pure,  prepared  according  to  the  process  of  the  Dublin  Phar- 
macop<JL*ia,  as  the  liquor  of  commerce  always  gives  erroneous  and  exag- 
gerated results. 

A  third  method  for  determining  the  urea  consists  in  the  use  of 
the  following  table,  which  is  founded  on  many  observations  of 
urine,  both  of  health  and  disease,  of  8j)ecific  gravities  from  1003  to 


*  The  precipituto  may  bo  reserved  for  determining  the  phosphoric  acid. 
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1028.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Ilaughton  has  devised  this  table,  and  has 
given  in  its  results,  which  he  believes  will  prove  very  useful,  approx- 
imations to  the  daily  excretion  of  urea,  in  all  cases  in  which  riugar 
is  absent,  and  albumen  either  absent  or  only  present  in  small  quan- 
tities {Medical  Times,  Oct.  22,  1864). 

The  foregoing  table  is  one  of  double  entry,  to  be  used  by  finding 
the  daily  excretion  of  urine  in  fluid  ounces,  and  its  specific  gravity, 
by  means  of  a  carefully  graduated  urinometer.  When  these  data 
are  found,  at  the  intersection  of  the  corresponding  columns,  the  ex- 
cretion of  urea  is  given  in  grains.  "  I  submit  it  with  confidence," 
6ays  Mr.  Ilaughton,  "  to  the  test  of  practical  experience,  as  I  have 
so  often  used  it  myself  in  fever,  in  pneumonia,  in  dyspepsia,  and  in 
kidney  diseases,  that  I  believe  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
physician,  both  in  the  prognosis  and  in  the  treatment  of  these  and 
other  diseases."* 

The  mean  amount  of  urea  excreted  by  adult  males  between 
twenty  and  forty  years  of  age  during  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
33.18  grammes,  =  512.4  grains.  If  the  mode  of  life  be  equable,  the 
amount  remains  pretty  constant ;  but  the  maximum  and  minimum 
amounts  passed  on  any  one  day  by  an  individual  are  usually  about 
one-ffth  above  or  below  the  mean  amount.  In  relation  to  ])ody- 
weiffht,  the  average  excretion  of  urea  is  as  stated  in  the  first  line 
of  tiie  table  at  p.  924,  paragraph  VI. 

Pathological  JRelations. — AH  the  nitrogenous  tissues  contribute, 
by  their  disintegration,  to  the  formation  of  urea ;  and  the  urea  ex- 
creted may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  tissue-change  or 
waste.  In  all  pi/rexial  states  its  formation  is  increased ;  but  its  elim- 
ination may  be  increased  or  diminished  (see  chapter  on  "  Fever," 
vol.  i).  When  freely  eliminated  by  the  urine,  its  amount  stands 
in  close  relationship  with  the  exaltation  of  temjx^rature  and  inten- 
sity of  the  fever.  Kctention  of  urea  is  a  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stance. Xo  retention  occurs  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in 
eplhpsy,  m  jaundice. 

*  My  fri(»nd  Dr.  De  Chuumont  has  compared  the  trustworthines.**  of  th»'*«  pro- 
cesses in  twenty -six  cases  (mostly  healthy,  and  none  either  albuminous  or  diabetic  >, 
with  the  following  results:  By  Liebig's  process  the  actual  averaj^  jijave  2.J.78  parti 
in  inOO.  The  averag(?  of  nineteen  of  these  taken  from  Uau^hton'«  Table  (the  re- 
maining seven  being  of  specific  gravity  above  1028,  the  limit  of  Haughton's  Table)  s^ve 
28.17  parts  in  1000.  The  average  of  the  wh<»le  twenty-six,  deduced  from  Iluughton'f 
second  formula  (viz.,  excess  of  sp.gr.  over  1000  X  10  =  grs.  in  a  pint,  gave  32.81  {«rti 
in  1000. 

Tlip  average  obtained  by  the  formula  A :  Excess  of  sp.  gr.  over  1000  x  10  =  parts 
in  1000,  gave  28.71  parts  in  1000. 

Tho  average  obtained  by  the  formula  B :  Excess  of  sp.  gr.  over  1000,  afier  elimiwt' 
iioii  of  ihe  sp.  //;•.  due  io  ehlorutes^  ^  .6  (=  x  2)  =  parts  in  1000,  gave  26.200  |»er  lOilO. 

The  average  obtained  by  the  formula  C:  Excess  of  sp.  gr.  over  1000,  after  rUmiha- 
Hon  of  sp.  gr.  due  to  chlorides^  -i-  .62  =«=  parts  in  1000,  gave  25.65  parts  in  1000. 


Tabulating  these,  we  have: 
True  Average^ 
Haug Eton's  Tnhle^  . 
Jfaughton's  Second  Fomiuln^  . 
J)r.  De  Chaumonfs  Fojfuuln  A^ 
Dr.  De  Chaumonfs  Fonnula  B, 
Dr.  De  ChaunionVs  For^nula  C, 


=  25.78  error. 

=  28.17    -f    0.2  jier  cent 

=  32.81    -f  23.4 

=  28.71    4-  11.3 

=  26.2aS  -f    1.6 

=  25.650  —      .6 
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There  are  some  cases,  which  stand  by  themselves,  in  which  the 
excretion  and  elimination  of  urea  is  augmented,  which  were  origin- 
ally noticed  by  Prout,  and  which  Willis  subsequently  describecf  as 
cases  of  "a^o^ur^a."  They  have  recently  been  noticed  in  an  excel- 
lent paper  by  Dr.  Sieveking  in  the  pages  of  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal for  May,  1865.  They  are  characterized  by  a  great  excess  of  urea 
in  the  urine,  without  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  and  ap- 
parently without  febrile  reaction,  but  with  languor,  weakness,  and 
nervousness,  associated  sometimes  with  dyspepsia,  intemperance, 
mental  anxiety,  or  sexual  excess.  They  are  apt  to  pass  into  <//a- 
betes  mellitus  (Frout). 

3.  Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  requires  the  chloride  of  harinm 
test-solution  and  Beale's  filter.  The  details  of  the  process  are  as 
follow : 

(1.)  Measure  off  100  c.  c.  of  urine  into  a  Florence  flask;  (2.)  Add  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  (twent}'  or  thirty  drops) ;  (3.)  Apply  heat  through 
a  sand-bath  till  the  acidulated  urine  boils ;  (4.)  Allow  the  chloride  of 
barium  test  to  flow  very  gradually  into  the  urine ;  (5.)  Remove  the  heat, 
and  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside  after  each  addition ;  (6.)  Continue 
adding  the  test  till  the  precipitation  is  complete ;  (7.)  Use  Beale-s  filter 
for  ascertaining  the  end  of  the  precipitation.  When  no  precipitate  is 
formed  either  by  chloride  of  barium,  or  by  sulphate  of  potassa  or  soda, 
the  analysis  is  complete. 

The  mean  of  sulphuric  acid  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
2.012  grammes,  =  31.11  grains,  with  a  range  of  45  per  cent,  above 
or  below.  Ir^  relation  to  body-weight,  the  averaa^e  excretion  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  as  stated  in  the  third  line  of  the  table  at  page  924, 
paragraph  VI. 

J\ithdo(jical  Relations. — Sulphuric  acid  originates  in  the  urine 
from  various  articles  of  food  and  drink,  in  which  it  exists  ready 
formed  :  from  the  sulphur  of  the  food,  by  oxidation  in  its  passage 
through  the  system  ;  from  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  of  the  tissues 
or  from  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  contained  in  substances  such  as 
taurine  and  cystine.  Its  elimination  is  increased  hi  fel/rictdar^  typhoid 
fever^  typhus^  variola^  pya^mia^  milk  fever^  delirium  tremens^  acute 
pneumonia^  rheumatic  fever  j  chorea. 

4.  Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  when 
nitrate  or  acetate  of  uranium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  tribasic 
phosphoric  acid,  containing  acetate  of  ammonia  and  free  acetic 
acid,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  thrown  down  as  double 
phosphate  of  uranium  and  ammonia,  having  a  light-brown  color 
and  a  comj^osition  represented  by  the  formula  2  (Ur^  0,),  Xll^ 
O,  PO5  +  Aq.  This  volumetric  method  for  the  estimation  of  phos- 
phoric acid  was  devised  by  Mr.  Francis  Sutt*on,  of  Norwich,  inde- 
pendently of  Ncubauer  and  Pincus,  who,  independently  of  each 
other,  also  arrived  at  the  same  process ;  but  Mr.  Sutton  states  that 
Neubauer  was  the  earliest  discoverer  of  the  method.  The  standard 
test-flolution  re(|uired  is  the  nitrate  of  uranium,  of  which  1  0.  c. 
represents  0.1  grain  of  phosphoric  acid.  A  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of  potash),  in  the  j)roportion  of  1  to 
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20,  is  to  be  used  as  an  indicator  to  stop  the  process,  s<t  soon  as  the 
reaction  is  complete. 

The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follow : 

(1.)  Take  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  baryta-solution  in  40  c.  c.  of 
urine,  as  mentioned  at  page  924,  paragraph  YI,  having  been  set  aside 
after  the  fluid  is  filtered  from  it.  (2.)  Wash  the  precipitate  once  with 
cold  water.  (3.)  Treat  it,  while  still  on  the  filter,  with  warm  acetic  acid, 
to  dissolve  all  the  phosphate  of  baryta,  which  passes  through  the  fiher, 
leaving  the  sulphate  behind.  (4.)  Wash  the  filter  with  a  small  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  phosphate.  (6.)  Add 
sufficient  ammonia  to  the  solution  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid,  unless  the 
qnantity  of  the  latter  be  large,  when  somewhat  less  than  enough  to 
neutralize  may  be  added.  Under  any  circumstances  the  liquid  must  l)e 
fully  acidified  with  acetic  acid  before  being  tested  as  to  its  strength 
(titrated)^  and  must  contain  a  tolerable  quantity  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 
(6.)  Take  a  measured  quantity  of  the  urinary  phosphate-solution  (say 
20  c.  c.)  in  a  beaker,  and  gently  warm  it,  and  bring  it  under  the  burette 
containing  the  uranium-solution.  (7.)  Portions  of  the  uranium-solution 
are  to  be  delivered  in  and  constantly  stirred,  until,  when  a  drop  is  taken 
out  with  a  thin  glass  rod,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  drop  of  the 
solution  of  yellow  prilssiate  of  potash  on  a  white  plate,  a  faint  but  dis- 
tinct chocolate-brown  color  is  produced  at  the  point  of  contact.  A  slight 
excess  of  uranium-solution  is  required  to  produce  the  brown  color,  which 
indicates  that  all  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  amount  of  urine 
in  the  beaker  has  been  thrown  down.  (8.)  Record  the  amount  of  uranium- 
solution  used,  and  estimate  accordingly — 1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  precipita- 
ting 0.1  grain  of  phosphoric  acid.* 

The  mean  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
3.164  grammes,  =  48.80  grains,  with  a  range  in  the  same  i)erson  of  from 
35  to  50  per  cent.  The  amount  in  relation  to  body-weight  is  given  in 
the  fourth  line  of  the  table  at  page  924,  paragrai)h  A^I. 

Pathological  Relations, — Its  elimination  in  excess  represents  tissue- 
change  or  waste,  beyond  what  the  food  or  drink  accounts  for.  In 
rickets  and  softening  of  the  hones  the  phosphates  are  increasiMl. 
In  other  diseases  our  information  resi)ecting  phosphoric  acid  is  very 
uncertain.  In  alkaline  urine  the  earthy  phosphates  are  dejK>sited  as 
a  white  sediment.  Mineral  acids,  anodynes,  alkaline  bicarbonatt.'S, 
opium,  and  preparations  of  iron,  zinc,  and  strychnia,  are  often  of 
service,  variously  combined,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  (see 
Hassall,  p.  287). 

5.  The  Estimation  of  Uric  Acid. — An  improved  method  of  estimat- 
ing the  uric  acid  h}^  iodine  has  been  recently  devised  by  my  frien«l 
Dr.  iJe  Chaumont,  and  published  by  him  in  the  Medical  Meport  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department  for  1862  (published  in  18H4).  Ihe  deter- 
mination of  uric  acid  by  iodine  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  solution 
of  iodine  is  decolorized  by  uric  acid,  in  a  definite  proportion — which 


*  Collect  all  the  precipitates  in  a  large  bottle,  and  when  sufficient  has  b<s»n  ob- 
tained, recover  the  uranium  by  igniting  the  dry  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
with  the  carbonac(H)Us  residue  pn»duced  by  burning  tartrate  of  soda  and  ))ota*ih  in 
a  covered  crucible.  The  uranium  is  thus  rc<luced  to  pr<>toxide,  while  the  pho^pht>ric 
arid  unites  with  potash  and  soda,  and  can  be  entirely  extracted  with  boiling  w»t*^r. 
The  protoxide  of  uranium  left  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  water-bath  (Sutton,  Volumetric  Analysis^  p.  20S). 
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appears  to  be  four  equivalents  to  one  of  uric  acid.     Dr.  De  Chau- 
mont  has  kindly  given  me  the  following  short  notice  of  the  method : 

The  Solutions  required  are  as  follow : 

(1.)  A  standard  solution  of  iodine.  The  alcoholic  tincture  being 
liable  to  change,  it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  iodine  in  water  with  the 
aid  of  iodide  of  j)otas8ium ;  thus,  6.35  grammes  (=-  ^'n^^  ^^  ^^  equiv- 
alent) of  iodine,  with  12  grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium,  are  dis- 
solved in  a  litre  of  distilled  water.  Of  this  solution,  1  c.  c.  contains 
.00635  of  iodine,  and  will  decompose  .0021  of  uric  acid.  If  the 
materials  be  accurately  weighed  and  measured,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  graduate  the  solution ;  but,  should  this  be  desired,  then  the 
following  solutions  must  be  prepared:  (2.)  Solution  of  uric  acid, 
.168  grammes  are  to  be  dissolved  jn  a  litre  of  water.  This  is  best 
made  by  dissolving  the  uric  acid  in  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  poUiasce^ 
and  neutralizing  the  excess  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  Of  this  solu- 
tion, 12.5  c.  c.  will  completely  decolorize  1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of 
iodine.  (3.)  A  solution  of  starch,  carefully  filtered  and  free  from 
susnendea  grains. 

The  Process, — (1.)  Filter  the  urine  from  mucus.  (2.)  Acidify  the 
urine,  should  it  be  alkaline,  with  acetic  acid.  (3.)  Put  10  c.  c.  into 
a  beaker-glass,  and  dilute  it  to  50  c.  c.  with  distilled  water.  (4.) 
Add  5-10  c.  c.  of  starch  liquor.  (5.)  Drop  in  the  solution  of  iodine 
from  a  burette  graduated  to  '^th  c.  c.  (6.)  Stir  each  time,  and  wait 
till  blue  color  disappears.  (7.)  Do  not  add  more  than  y*^th  c.  c.  at 
a  time.  (8.)  When  the  blue  color  has  remained  permanent  for  an 
hour^  read  off  the  number  of  c.  c.  of  iodine  used,  and  multiply  by  21, 
which  will  give  the  quantity  per  litre. 

Example. — 10  c.  c.  of  urine  took  3.5  c.  c.  of  iodine, 

3.5  X  .21  =  .735  grammes  per  litre. 

For  a  more  accurate  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  twenty- 
four  hours  until  all  the  uric  acid  is  decomposed,  taking  care  to  add 
fresh  portions  of  starch  from  time  to  time  as  it  becomes  converted 
into  dextrine.  A  correction  is  then  applied  as  follows:  (1.)  Pre- 
cipitate the  salts  with  Liebig's  baryta-solution  (see  process  for  urea). 
(2.)  Filter  and  acidifv  with  acetic  acid.  (3.)  Test  with  iodine  as  be- 
fore. (4.)  Deduct  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  after  the  baryta  from 
the  gross  amount  first  used,  and  from  the  remainder  calculate  the 
uric  acid  as  before. 

Example. — 10  c.  c.  of  urine  took  3.5  c.  c.  of  iodine. 
10  c.  c.  so  precipitated,  filtered,  and  re-acidified,  took  .45  c.  c.  of 
iodine. 

Then  3.5 — .45  =  3.05  c.  c.  of  iodine. 

3.05  X  .21  =»  .6405  grammes  in  a  litre — the  net  result. 

The  mean  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours 
api^^ars  to  be  .555  grammes, «=  8.569  grains.  The  observations  to 
determine  the  average  in  any  individual  must  extend  over  at  least 
jive  ilaijs.  The  range  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  amount 
is  as  great  as  from  20  to  30  j)er  cent.  (Parkes^ 

Patlidogical  Relations. — Its  elimination  indicates  metamorphoses 
of  tissue.     It  increases  after  full,  heavy,  indigestible  meals;  and 
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exists  not  alone  in  the  spleen  in  health,  but  in  still  larger  quantity 
in  most  of  the  aftections,  including  agne^  in  which  the  spleen  is 
more  e8j)ecially  implicated.  It  is  increased  in  most  of  the  active 
febrile  and  inflammatory  aflfections.  It  is  greatly  increased  during 
the  paroxysm  of  inter mittent  fevers,  also  in  typhoid  and  ttjphus  fevers. 
In  smaW-poz  and  scarlatina  it  is  increased ;  and  in  pneumonia  the  in- 
crease is  very  large.  The  sediments  of  the  urates  and  of  uric  and 
are  most  abundant  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  day.  It  is 
increased  in  most  cardiac  aftections,  in  hepatic  cirrhosis  and  leucocy- 
thteniia ;  and  is  considerably  increased  in  rheumatic  fever.  Daring 
attacks  of  gout  it  is  lessened  or  absent  in  the  urine,  and  present  in 
the  blood  ;  but  as  soon  as  fever  and  paroxysms  abate,  precipitates 
of  urates  and  of  uric  acid  become  abundant.  Its  free  elimination  is 
a  favorable  syVnptom. 

In  the  majority  of  chronic  aflfections  the  uric  acid  is  lessened  in 
elimination.  When  the  excess  in  the  urine  is  due  to  indulgence  in 
animal  food,  its  mal-assimilation  and  defective  cutaneous  excretion, 
the  amount  of  animal  food  must  be  reduced,  the  diet  regulated  care- 
fully, and  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs  improved  and 
strengthened.  When  lactic^  acetU\  or  butyric  acids  occur  as  products 
of  faulty  dificestion,  all  food  knov^ni  to  produce  such  a  result  must  be 
avoided.  I'he  vegetable  bitters — e.  g.,  cinchona^  gentian^  calumUu 
serpentaria^  with  or  without  rhul^arb  and  soda^  and  followed  by  such 
remedies  as  keep  the  colon  free,  such  as  cowpound  galbanum  piH^ 
with  extract  ofcolonp\th  and  croton  oily  will  be  found  of  creat  8er>Mfe. 
The  action  of"  the  skin  must  be  promoted  by  warm  clot Tiine^.  Kxer- 
cise  in  the  open  air  must  be  indulged  in  as  much  as  i)Ossil)le;  while 
cold  baths  in  the  morning,  and  friction  with  horse-hair  gloves  aid 
the  action  of  the  skin.  The  best  solvent  is  obtained  bv  drinking 
freelv  of  soft  or  distilled  water;  but  alkaline  remedies  like  the  car- 
bonates  and  biearbonates,  often  give  relief,  as  well  as  the  salts  of 
the  vegetable  acids,  the  arrtatcs^  citrates^  and  bifnrtrates^  given  in 
sufficient  doses.  The  occurrence  of  uric  arid  in  excess  in  the  diseases 
mentioned  must  ])e  managed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment of  each  disease. 

(3.  Estimation  of  Diabetic  Sugar. — The  principle  of  the  process  is 
thus  explained  by  Mr.  Sutton.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  although 
a  mixture  of  pure  sulphate  of  (;opper,  tart  rate  of  }>otash,  and  caustic 
soda,  mixed  in  jiroper  i)roportioiis,  may  be  boiled  without  nn«ler- 
going  change;  yet,  if  only  a  trace  of  sugar  be  adde<l,  a  very  slight 
warming  is  enough  to  precipitate  a  i»ortion  of  the  copi)er  as  a  pn>- 
toxide  (C'u./)).  It  is  found  that  one  atom  of  ])ure  sugar,  -  iso.  is 
capable  of  reducing  exactly  10  atoms,  —  807,  of  oxide  of  copjior 
(Cu  ())  to  the  state  of  protoxide.  Therefore,  if  the  quantity  of  cop- 
per reduced  by  a  given  solution  of  sugar  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  flnJ 
the  quantity  of  sugar  present  (  Vi>luiiutrir  Analysis^ix  2U)\ 

A  standard  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of  cop|»er  with  tartrate  of 
potash  and  caustic  soda  is  required.     It  is  to  l)e  prepare<l  as  follows: 

(1.)  m.(}i  graimnes,  =  :ur».4  grains,  of  pure  sulphate  of  cop|HT.  pn»- 
viously  i)owdered  and  i)rcsscd  })otween  blotting-paper,  are  wei«rhetl  .•uiti 
dissolved    in    200  c.  c.  of  distilled  water;   (2.)  In  another  vessel.  173 
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grammes,  =  1 730  grains,  of  pure  crystallized  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash 
(Rochelle  salt)  are  dissolved  in  480  c.  c.  of  solution  of  pure  caustic  soda 
(specific  gravity,  1.14) ;  (3.)  The  two  solutions  are  then  to  be  mixed,  and 
the  deep  clear  blue  solution  diluted  with  distilled  water  till  the  whole  meas- 
ures 1000  c.  c.  One  c.  c.  of  the  solution  so  prepared  represents  0.05 
grains  of  grape  or  diabetic  sugar.  It  must  be  preserved  for  use  in  a 
dark  place,  and  in  well-stoppered  bottles  kept  full.  It  should  bear  heat- 
ing when  diluted  with  about  four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  without  any  precipitate  taking  place ;  and  should  always  be  sub- 
mitted to  this  test  before  being  used.  If  any  precipitate  does  occur,  it 
probably  arises  from  the  alkali  having  absorbed  carbonic  acid ;  and  in 
this  case  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  caustic  soda-solution  remedies  the 
evil  (SuTTON,  L  c,  pp.  211,  233). 

[This  method  is  best  known  as  Fehling^s,  and  depends  in  principle  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  fixed  relation  between  the  amount  of  a  copper  salt, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  suboxide,  and  the  sugar  present.  He  found  that  one 
equivalent  of  grape  sugar,  or  1 80  parts,  decomposed  exactly  ten  equiva- 
lents, or  1246.8  parts,  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  following  is  a  correct 
and  an  intelligible  formula  for  the  preparation  of  Fchling*s  standard  solu- 
tion: 

Sulphate  of  copper,  90}  grains;  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  364  grains; 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  sp.  grav.,  1.12,  four  fluid  ounces.  Add  water 
sufficient  to  make  exactly  six  fluid  ounces.  200  grains  of  this  solution  are 
exactly  decomposed  b}'  one  grain  of  sugar.] 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  process  for  analysis : 

(1.)  10  c.  c.  of  clear  urine  are  diluted  by  means  of  a  measuring  flask  to 
200  c.  c.  with  water,  and  a  large  burette  filled  with  the  fluid ;  (2.)  10  c.  c. 
of  the  copper  solution  (=  J  grain  of  sugar)  are  then  measured  into  a  flask, 
or  white  porcelain  capsule,  and  40  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  added;  (3.)  The 
vessel  is  to  be  arranged  over  a  spirit-lamp  under  the  burette,  and  brought 
to  boiling ;  (4.)  The  diluted  urine  is  then  delivered  in  cautiously  from 
the  burette  until  the  last  traces  of  blue  color  are  removed  from  the  copper 
solution,  and  the  precipitate  is  of  a  distinct  red  color.  (5.)  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  urine  has  been  diluted  twenty  times ;  so  that  the  quan- 
tity used,  divided  by  twenty,  will  represent  the  amount  of  the  original 
urine  used ;  and  the  estimate  is  to  be  made  accordingly.* 

[The  simplest,  quickest,  and  most  accurate  method  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  grape-sugar,  is  that  proiK)8ed  b}'^  Dr.  William  Roberts,  of 
Manchester,  and  called  by  him  the  differential  density  method^  founded 
on  the  diminution  of  density  suffered  by  saccharine  matter  when  fer- 
mented with  yeast;  experiments  establishing  the  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  degrees  of  ^^  density  lost^^^  indicated  as  many  grains  of  sugar 
per  fluid  ounce  {Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society^  1860;  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  Oct.^  1861 ;  A  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases^  American  reprint,  1860,  p.  148). 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  method,  the  ordinary  urinometer  may 
be  used  for  taking  the  densities,  so  that  it  has  a  long  scale.     Greater  pre- 

*  Haughton  recommends  the  following  formula  :  *'  Multipl}*  the  excess  of  speoiflc 
gravity  over  1000  by  20, — the  result  is  grains  of  sugar  in  a  pint  of  urine."  The 
average  of  234  determinations  by  Dr.  Do  Chaumont  gave  61.06  parts  in  1000;  the 
averagr  by  Haughton's  formula  gave  77.65; — error -|- 27.  per  cent.  Dr.  De  Chau- 
mont ])ro|K)8es  to  divide  excess  of  specific  gravity  over  lOOO  by  .54 — result  =  parts 
in  1000.  Haughton's  factor,^-i..4848,  or  x  2.8.  Dr.  De  Chaumont's  factor,  3=^ 
.64,  or  X  1-89. 
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cision  may  be  had  by  dividing  the  scale  into  two  parts  on  separate  instru- 
ments. Errors  from  variations  of  temperature  are  to  be  avoided,  which 
is  best  done  by  putting  up  a  few  ounces  of  the  unfermeuted  urine  in  i 
companion  vial,  and  to  place  this  by  the  side  of  that  set  apart  for  fer- 
mentation, so  that  whatever  the  temperature  of  the  fermented  pro- 
duct may  be  when  its  density  is  taken,  its  unchanged  alier  ego  stands 
near  it  for  comparison  at  exactly  the  same  temperature.  The  most  con- 
venient way  of  proceeding,  is  the  following:  Four  ounces  of  saccharine 
urine  are  put  into  a  12  ounce  bottle,  and  a  lump  of  German  yeast,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  is  added.  A  great  excess  of  3'east  is  used  to 
hasten  fermentation,  but  the  result  is  not  affected  by  a  little  more  or  less. 
The  bottle  is  then  stopped  with  a  nicked  cork  (to  permit  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid),  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment.  Beside  it  is 
placed  a  tightly  corked  4  ounce  vial,  filled  from  the  same  urine,  without 
any  yeast.  In  about  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  fermenta- 
tion will  have  ceased,  and  the  scum  have  cleared  off  or  subsided.  The 
two  vials  should  then  be  put  in  a  cool  place,  and  kept  there  for  two  or 
three  hours  to  get  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  The 
fermented  urine  is  then  poured  into  a  urine-glass,  and  its  specific  gravity 
noted ;  at  the  same  time  the  density  of  the  uufermented  urine  in  the  com- 
panion glass  is  taken,  and  the  ^^  density  lost "  ascertained.  The  two  fol- 
lowing examples  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  method : 


I. 

n. 

1 

Density  bofore  fermentation, 

Density  after  fermentation, 

Decrees  of  density  lost 

1058 

1004 

49 

1038 

1018 

25 

Gniins  of  sugar  per  fluidoiince, 

49 

25        : 

If  it  be  desired  to  bring  out  the  result  at  so  much  per  cent.,  it  can 
be  done  b}'  multiplying  the  number  indicating  the  ''density  lost"  bv  the 
coetlicient  0.23.  Thus,  in  the  first  above  examples,  49  x  0.23  =  11.27  : 
and  in  the  second,  25  x  0.23  =  5.G9,  which  are  the  amounts  of  sugar  re- 
spectively per  100  parts. 

The  time  actually  necessary  to  determine  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  urine 
by  this  method  need  not  exceed  four  or  five  minutes,  but  the  result  must 
be  wiiited  for  until  the  succeeding  da}'.] 

7.  Estimation  of  Free  Acid  is  measured  by  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  containing  r)30  grains  in  the  10,000  grain  measure,  —  53 
grainnies  in  the  litre;  and  is  represented  by  determining  how  many 
grains  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  a  certain  quantity  of  the  soda-solu- 
tion will  neutralize.     The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follow  : 

(1.)  Take  50  or  100  c.  c.  of  perfectly  fresh  urine;  (2.)  Add  from  a  bu- 
rette a  standard  solution  of  soda,  in  small  iwrtions  at  a  time  (^say  5  c.  c, 
or  drop  by  drop) ;  (3.)  After  every  addition  test  the  fluid  by  moistening 
a  thin  glass  rod  or  feather  with  the  mixture,  and  streak  it  across  some 
well-prepared  violet  litmus  paper;  when  the  streaks  cease  to  l>ecome  red, 
the  analysis  is  complete;  (4.)  Estimate  how  much  of  the  standard  solu- 
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tion  has  been  used,  and  express  the  acidity  as  equal  to  so  many  grains  of 
crystallized  oxalic  acid. 

8.  Estimation  of  the  Total  Solid  Matter— (1.)  Measure  5  c.  c.  into  a 
shallow  platinum  or  porcelain  capsule ;  (2.)  Place  it  beside  a  vessel  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  under  the  receiver  of  a  powerful  air-pump,  and 
keep  it  in  vacuo  till  all  moisture  is  removed. 

9.  Estimation  of  Total  Saline  Matter. — (1.)  Measure  10  c.  c.  into  a 
small  porcelain  crucible  ;  (2.)  Evaporate  to  dryness ;  (3.)  Add  about  ten 
drops  of  nitric  acid ;  (4.)  Heat  the  crucible  to  dull  redness ;  (5.)  Suffer  it 
to  cool,  and  add  ten  more  drops  of  nitric  acid ;  (6.)  Heat  it  up  again  grad- 
ually to  a  moderately  strong  heat,  until  all  the  carbon  is  destroyed  and 
the  residue  is  white;  (7.)  Let  it  cool,  and  weigh. 

10.  The  Specific  Gravity  of  Urine  is  best  taken  by  measuring  100  c.  c. 
into  a  beaker  or  flask  whose  weight  is  accurately  known.  The  increase 
of  weight  in  grains  will  be  the  specific  gravity,  water  being  1000.  In- 
stead of  100  c.  c,  50  or  25  c.  c.  may  be  taken,  when  the  weight,  multi- 
plied by  2  or  4,  will  be  the  specific  gravity  (Sutton).  The  urinometer 
gives  the  least  accurate  of  all  results. 

For  further  details  regarding  the  processes  of  volumetric  analy- 
sis the  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  little  treatise  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Sutton,  already  noticed. 


Section  Vin. — The   Microscopic  Examination   of    thb  Urine, 
AND  thb  Pathological  Relations  of  the  Deposits. 

In  perfectly  healthy  urine  there  ought  to  be  no  sediment  what- 
ever, unless  it  be  the  very  merest  haze  of  mucus,  or  the  slightest 
Erecipitate  of  urates  caused  by  a  low  temperature.   Even  these  may 
e  abnormal  (Parkes). 

The  sediments  have  been  broadly  arranged  by  Dr.  Parkes  into 
the  following  three  classes  (I.  e.) : 


CLASS  I.— SUBSTANCES  SUSPENDED  IN  THE  URINE  WHICH  HAVE 

NEVER  BEEN  DISSOLVED. 

They  commence  to  precipitate  as  soon  as  the  urine  is  passed. 
The  most  important  sediments  belong  to  this  class,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  organic  bodies  derived  from  the  structures  composing 
the  urinary  organs,  or  of  the  prodivntive  effects  of  disease  ufjon  the 
kidney,  such  as  inflammation^  tubercle,  cancer.  They  often  attbrd 
the  only  signs  of  kidney  disease,  or  of  the  implication  of  the  kidney 
in  some  general  aftection.  They  are  made  up  of  the  following  sub- 
stances : 

1.  Miirus  and  Epithelium  from  the  Urinary  Passages. — Tn  many 
diseases  the  quantity  of  epithelium  from  the  bladder  is  increased,  in- 
dicating catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The 
epithelial  cells  are  of  various  sizes  and  stages  of  formation  (Fig.  BO); 
and  frequently  free  nuclei  are  seen.  In  catarrh  of  the  bladder  the 
mucus,  from  its  cohesion,  is  apt  to  form  thin  transparent  flakes  or 
cylinders,  resembling  casts  from  the  prostate  or  kidney. 
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The  epithelium-cella  from  the  pclviB  of  the  kidney  are  often  tri- 
angular or  caudate,  n-ith  well-defined  nuclei.    They  generally  sd- 


Fio.  71.J 


here  together  in  groups  of  three  to  ten,  when  they  appear  to  have 
an  imbricated  arrangement,  and  perhaps 
Fio-  "O-t  are  more  closely  connected  than  natural, 

by  adhcaive  mucus  I  Fig.  70).  They  are 
never  fonnd  in  healthy  urine,  but  are  pres- 
ent very  commonh- in  catarrhal  and  cal- 
culous cystitis.  Tailed  or  caudate  cells 
are  also  sometimes  present  with  jielvic 
epithelium. 

The  epithelium  from  the  ureter  is  co- 
lumnar in  its  character  (Fig.  71),  and  not  nnlike  that  found  in  the 
male  urctlira,  which  is  mostly  colnnuiar,  and  in  more  Hiittened  than 
that  of  the  bladder.and  less 'regular  than  lliatof  the  \n^Wi6.    Mixwl 


's^ 


•  Epithr.liiim  fpnm  ibp  blaJdur.  Many  of  tW  Inrp-  I'clls  lie  ii|-in  Ihi-  summit  of 
tho  columnar  mill  CHudnle  cells,  Htiil  <l<.-|irc»siun«  nuf  n;-n  on  th.-ir  uiidir  tLirfMe. 
One  U  bcph  tii-Br  the  ccnlre  of  thi-  flfrurc  iHfl<T  I)«.  Bf.alk,  On  l/u-  I'riiv,  ■>.  iM). 

t  K|.itheliLim  from  the  pi-lvU  of  lh<^  kidiifv  lutl.T  Dk.  Bealk.  I.e.,  p.  Isp.. 

J  ^:Jlilh.•lillm  fmra  the  urptpr  i«fler  Dr.  Beai.k,  /.  r.) 

I  ^,  aginiil  epitheliuo)  from  orino  (after  Da.  Bealc,  I.  e.,  p.  260). 
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with  it  there  is  a  good  deal  of  scaly  epithelium,  especially  towards 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

Large  cells  of  scaly  epithelium  are  also  often  met  with  in  the 
urine  of  females.  They  are  derived  from  the  vagina.  They  vary 
much  in  size  and  form,  and  are  sometimes  very  irregular  in  shape, 
with  uneven  ragged  edges  (Fig.  72.) 

Renal  epithelium  is  only  found  in  disease.  It  consists  of  round 
or  slightly  compressed  cells,  or  masses  of  material,  with  well-defined 
central  portions  or  nuclei,  which  are  not  cleft  like  the  pus  nucleus 
under  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  but  become  at  first  more  defined 
and  afterwards  paler  and  smaller.  In  the  urine  they  are  less  polyg- 
onal and  more  rounded  than  they  are  in  the  renal  canals  (Fig.  73). 
Their  presence  indicates  more  or  less  desqua- 
mation from  the  tubes  ;  while  their  morbid  con-  Fio.  73  * 
dition  and  admixture  with  other  products  may 
indicate  still  greater  disease.  Thus  it  is  some- 
times fatty  ;  the  whole  space  between  the  nu- 
cleus and  the  cell-wall  being  filled  with  fatty 
fjlobules;  but  these  changes  and  their  value 
lave  been  fully  considered  under  chronic 
Blight's  disease,  p.  153,  et  seq. 

2.  Other  Cell-Forms  occur  in  the  Urine ^  the  productive  results  of  in- 
flammatory  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  passages. 
They  are  chiefly  granules,  singly  or  in  clusters,  and  pus.  The  pus 
is  known  by  its  nucleus  becoming  cleft  into  two,  three,  or  five  di- 
visions under  the  action  of  acetic  acid.  The  amount  of  pus  is  gener- 
ally far  greater  in  cystitis  than  it  is  in  pyelitis  or  nephritis  ;  and 
wherever  there  is  a  markedly  large  quantity  of  pus  it  is  generally 
from  the  bladder,  unless  there  be  a  prostatic  or  other  abscess  com- 
municating with  the  urethra. 

3.  Cancer-Cells  occur  in  cancerous  disease  of  the  bladder,  kidney, 
or  urethra. 

4.  Tid/ercle-Masses  may  occur  in  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bladder 
or  kidney. 

6.  Cylinders  occur  in  the  urine,  and  have  various  modes  of  origin  : 
(a.)  From  the  bladder^  as  long,  fiat,  membraniform,  twisted,  or  folded 
bodies.  (6.)  From  the  prostate^  as  coagula,  two  or  three  times  as 
broad  as  renal  cylinders.  They  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Amyla- 
ceous corpuscles  may  exist  in  them,  {c,)  From  the  ureter  and  jyclvis, 
of  the  kidney  the  coagula  are  cylinarical,  pyriform,  or  globular. 
{d.)  From  the  kidney-tubes  cylinders  or  renal  casts  are  formed  in 
various  diseases.  They  vary  m  breadth  from  ^Jinth  to  yVooth  of 
an  inch — i,  e,^  from  about  the  breadth  of  the  straight  renal  tubes  to 
half  or  a  third  of  that  size.  Their  length  varies  from  ^  J  ^th  to  ^'^th 
of  an  inch.  The  terms  used  by  Dr.  Geo.  Johnson,  to  whose  researches 
on  diseases  of  the  kidney  we  owe  much,  express  very  well  the  spe- 
cial character  of  the  several  varieties  of  casts.  They  are — (1.)  Epi- 
thelial casts ;  (2.)  Large  waxy  casts ;  (3.)  Small  waxy  cases — the 

*  KpithelitiTii  from  convoluted  portion  of  uriniforous  tube. — (a.)   Treated  with 
acetic  acid  x  2^'»  (after  Dr.  Bkale,  I.  c,  p.  187). 
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hyaline  casts  of  Vogel  and  Basham  ;  (4.)  Granular  casts  ;  (5.)  Oilj 
casts;  (6.)  Bloody  casts;  (7.)  Purulent  casts. 

Solution  of  iodine  is  the  best  reagent  for  making  the  waxv  hya- 
line or  transparent  casts  visible.  The  chemical  composition  ol  these 
casts  is  unknown.     They  are  probably  albuminous. 

6.  Kidnay-Struntures  may  occur  in  the  urine  if  the  structure  of 
the  kidney  has  commenced  to  break  up. 

7.  Blood'Corpuscles  indicate  ruptures  of  vessels  somewhere  in  the 
urinary  passages.  Copious  hemorrhage  is  usually  from  the  bladder, 
carcinoma  of  the  kidney,  or  calculus  of  the  pelvis.  The  corpusolefl 
are  often  very  much  modified  in  form. 

8.  Fibrine  is  present  in  many  cases  of  bloody  urine. 

9.  Cotyora  amylacea  may  occur  from  the  prostate  gland. 

10.  Fat.  11.  A  fatty  substance  to  which  the  name  of  uro-stealith 
has  been  given.     12.   Spermatozoa.     13.  Sarcinm.     14.  Hair.     15. 

Various  entozoa  have  been  occasionally  found  in  the  urine.    (See 
under  "  Entozoa.") 


CLASS  II.— SEDIMENT  FORMING  IN  THE  URINE  AFTER  SECRE- 
TION, BUT  WHICH  MAY  DEPOSIT  IN  THE  RENAL  PASSAGES  OR 
AFTER  EMISSION,  EITHER  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OP  CHEMICAL 
CHANGES  OR  FROM  CHANGE  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

1.  Uric  Add  in  various  combinations  with  bases,  sucli  as  «o/a, 
potash^  lime^  or  ammonia^  and  more  or  less  colored  with  urine  pig- 
ment. They  are  associated  sometimes  with  phosphate  or  oxalate  of 
lime.  The  uric  acid  sediments  in  combination  with  bases  are  gen- 
erally associated  with  increased  acidity  of  the  urine,  either  by 
normal  acids,  such  as  uric,  sulphuric,  phosjJioric,  hippuric,  or  with 
the  formation  of  acids  developed  after  emission.  They  are  kno\m 
as  "  urates,"  and  commonly  spoken  of  as  yellow,  lateritious,  '•  brick- 
dust,"  or  "fever  sediments.'  They  dissolve  when  the  urine  is 
heated  to  130^  Fahr.  They  are  also  soluble  in  potash  and  lit|nor 
ammonia.  Acids  decompose  them  after  warmth  and  lil>enite  uric 
acid.  Three  forms  are  distinguishable — (1.)  Irregularly  formeil  or 
amorphous  particles ;  (2.)  Round  fi;lobulcs,  of  various  sizes ;  (3.) 
Fine  acicular  prismatic  crystals.  'These  forms  may  dej>osit  ai  tiCij 
difterent  periods  after  emission — (1.)  As  soon  as  the  urine  has 
cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  In  surh  cases 
the  water  is  diminished — the  urine  beinj^  that  known  as  febrile 
urine  ;  or  it  occurs  when  there  is  an  absolute  increase  of  uric  acid. 
(2.)  They  deposit  some  hours  after  the  urine  has  been  passed,  ami 
long  after  the  urine  has  been  of  c^ual  temperature  with  the  air. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  deposit  l)etokens  increaseil  aci<liiy 
from  changes  in  the  pigment  or  extractives,  or  uroxanthin.  The 
acids  so  formed  may  be  lactic,  acetic,  or  butyric  ;  and  a  drop  of 
acid  added  to  such  urine  will  anticipate  the  def»osit. 

2.  Uric  Acid  Sediments  in  their  pure  state  occur  in  the  form  of 
rhombic  prisms,  or  rhombic  plates,  or  of  thin  hexagonal  plates  like 
cystin ;  but  the  most  usual  forms  are  referable  to  some  variety  of 
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the  rhomb  (Fig.  74).  Such  deposits  often  present  the  aspect  of  a 
ffranular  sand  of  a  eolden  lustre,  sometimes  mingled  with  blood- 
aiscs ;  and  generally  the  deeper  the 
color  of  the  urine  the  darker  is  the 
uric  acid  sediment.  Its  appear- 
ance does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  an  excess  of  uric  acid  is  form- 
ing in  the  body.  The  urine  is 
generally  yellow  and  transparent, 
and  the  acid  is  deposited  slowly 
without  admixture  of  urates.  Li- 
quor potassse,  and  also  nitric  acid 
in  excess,  dissolve  uric  acid. 

3.  SedimentsofHijppuric  Acid, — 
Owing  to  the  solubility  of  this  acid 
its  sediments  are  rare.  When  it 
does  occur,  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
longfour-sided,acuminated  pnsms, 
or  acicular  needles  fixed  on  uric 

acid  crystals,  with  which  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  as  well 
as  with  phosphates.  They  are  distinguished  from  phosphates  by 
being  insoluble  in  acids  ;  and  from  uric  acid  they  may  be  separated 
by  boiling  with  strong  alcohol  (Parkes\ 

4.  Sediments  containing  Phosphoric  Acid  are  formed  of  the  am- 
moniaco-magnesian  phosphate^  the  phosphate  of  lime^  and  the  phos- 
phate of  magnesia.  The  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  occurs 
m  the  form  of  beautiful  transparent  prisms,  or  in  foliaceous,  penni- 
form,  or  stellar  prisms  or  crystals. 

The  phosphate  of  linie  and  the  ^la.  76.+ 

phosphate  of  magnesia  form  a 
white  amorphous  powder,  or 
they  occur  as  round  small  glob- 
ules, or  as  prismatic  crystals 
with  obliQue  summits  (IIassall). 

Acids  uissolve  all  those  sedi- 
ments; heat  has  no  effect  upon 
them. 

The  ammoniaco-wagnesian  phos- 
phate is  almost  always  deposited 
as  a  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  urea,  and  the  deposit  usually 
commences  on  the  surface  of  the 
fluid,  where  the  urea  is  most  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  and  the 
phosphite  of  ammonia  are  thrown  down  if  the  urine  becomes  alka- 
line from  fixed  alkali ;  as  after  vegetable  food  or  the  carbonates  of 

*  Tbo  most  u8iih1  forms  of  uric  acid  sediment,  with  blood-corpuscles  intermixed 
(after  Dr.  Otto  Funkk). 

t  Amnioniaco-rnHgnt^ian  phosphate  in  prisms,  mixed  with  amorphous  granules, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  granular  urates  (after  Dr.  Thudicuum). 
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the  fixed  alkali,  or  after  the  salts  which  form  them  have  hem 
taken.  Decomposition  of  the  urea  in  these  cases  is  generally  raj^tt, 
and  amwoniaco-maffnesian  phosphate  is  also  produced.  Snch,  also, 
is  the  case  with  urine  of  clironic  diseases,  or  during  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases,  when  the  urine  is  feebly  acid.  The  pl]oephat(* 
and  urates  occur  together  under  the  following  conditions;  (1.) 
"When  urates  having  been  deposited,  the  urea  decomposes  to  a 
slight  extent — enough  to  form  the  ammoniaco-phosphate.  and  yet 
not  enough  to  dissolve  the  urate;  (2.)  "When  crystallized  uric  acid 
has  formed  and  been  acted  upon  by  the  ammonia  formed  from  the 
urea,  the  crystals  of  uric  acid  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  round 
globules  of  urale  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  the  precipitate  of  phos- 
phates. These  deposits  are  always  white,  and  unchanged  by  heat; 
soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  hut  insoluble  in  ammonia  and 
in  liquor  potassie.  Mucus,  pus,  or  blood  may  mask  the  chemical 
reactions.  A  small  quantity  of  Bolntion  of  sesquicarboimtc  of  am- 
monia, added  to  a  large  quantity  of  healthy  urine,  will  yield 
prisma  of  the  triple  phosphate. 

5,  Sediments  compnsetf  of  Oxalate  of  Lime. — Opinion  is  very  un- 
decided as  to  the  significance  of  this  deposit.  It  occurs  in  one  ont 
of  every  three  cases,  taking  the  cases  inditterently  as  they  occur  in 
an  hospital.    It  appears  (Fig.  76)  in  four  forms:  (1.)  Ae  octahedn 


{a) ;  (2.)  As  hour-glass,  contracted,  or  dunili-lK'll-like  hoilies  (A) :  and 
(3.)  Coniraund  octahedra  ('■)  may  also  be  wen;  (4.)  As  small,  flat- 
tened, briujlit  discs,  very  readily  mistuken  for  blood-«Iincs. 

Oxalate  of  linie,  although  found  in  the  bhxxl,  in  probably  a  n.'sult 
of  chemical  changes  in  the  renal  passages.  The  octahedra  grower 
increase  in  urine  after  it  is  |>asse<l ;  hut  the  duml>-lH.>ll  crystals  are 
said  not  to  do  so.  Dr.  Iteale  considers  tliat  the  diiml)-lH.-ll  crystals 
of  oxalate  of  lime  are  mainly  formed  in  the  kidiiey-tul<oi'.  He 
found  them  most  frequently  in  casts.     Dr.  I'arkes  considers  that 

iM.-UbcJtai   circular  and  <it«l 
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the  oxalic  acid  of  ntine  tnoet  probably  reanltB  from  uric  acid ;  and 
may  be  a  aubstitution  for  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  of  the  lungs 
(SchmidtJ.     In    order    that 


Pio.  78.t 


oxalic  acid  shall  form  in  the 

urine,  there  mast  either  be 

irritation  from  a  calculua,  or 

from   Bome   other   caase,  or 

there    must    be    fermentive 

changes    from     mucus.      If 

there  be  no  evidence  of  any 

of  these  condition^,  the  oxalic 

acid  of  freeh  urine  may  be 

presnnied  to  come  from  the 

blood  (Parkeb).     Crystals  of 

oxalate  of  lime  are  insoluble  in  water — are  unaltered  by  boiling 

either  in  areHc  acid  or  in  liquor  potassw;  and  are  soluble  in  nitric 

atad  without  effervescence. 

Pathdogical  Relations. — Many  articles  of  diet  contain  oxalic  acid 
in  abundance ;  but  there  are  also  certain  articles  of  food  and  drink 
the  use  of  which,  when  digestion  ia  deranged,  is  followed  by  the 
formation  of  oxalate  of  lime  and  its  presence  in  the  urine.  Hugar 
in  excess,  the  use  of  frothy  sjiarkJing  beer  orwinc,  turnips,  jMirsnips, 
carrots,  cauliflower,  asparagus, may  all  cause  a  "  temporary  oxaluria" 
(Pboct,  Robin,  and  Verdeil,  Kobe,  Uird,  Hassall).  When  the 
respiratory  functions  are  impeded,  oxalates  apjiear  in  the  urine, 
ana  during  convalescence  from  some  severe  diseases,  as  typhis. 

The  mineral  acids  are  useful  in  correcting  the  dyspepsia  asso- 
ciated with  the  elimination  of  oxalates.  A\  ater  containing  lime 
should  be  avoided,  and  distilled  water  used  instead;  and  in  many 
cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  empty  the  intestines  by  suitable 
purgatives. 

6.  Sediments  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  are  occasionally  associated,  in 
the  form  of  dumb-bells,  with  the  ainmoniaco-magnesian  phosphate. 

7.  Sediments  q/'Lemrte are  precipitated  in  round  corpuscles,  some- 
times with  a  concentric  form,  and  look  like  heaps  of  tat ;  but  when 
crystallized  from  pure  solutions,  it  appears  as  fine,  dark-colored 
needle-like  crystals.  To  recognize  it  fully,  it  must  bo  sepanitod  by 
careful  sublimation  (Parkes).  The  suspected  leucine  is  to  be  placed 
on  platinum,  carefully  moistened,  and  then  dried  with  nitric  acid. 
The  almost  irajvcrceptible  flake  which  is  left  is  to  be  moistened  with 
caustic  soda,  and  evaporated  carefullv  over  a  spirit-lamp.  If  leucine 
is  present,  it  forms  an  oily-looking  drop  (Schkrer). 

Fatholiigicul  Jiefations.^-lt  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the  dis- 
integration of  certain  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  principal 
glanas,  and  occurs  particularly  in  aeute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  itself. 

8.  Setliments  of  'J^rosine  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  composed 

3,  of  very  ri'giilar  form,  from  the  llHno  of  ft 

,-,  - -..„-..nJRundice(!iriprnr.  Bkale,  i.  r.,  n.  300). 

mb-bells,  lucli  a«  oflun  forms  the  nucleus  of  b  calculus  (after  Dr. 
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of  heaps  of  fine  needles,  which  cau  be  obtained  on  evaporation.  It 
ought  to  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  like  leucine,  and  then  a  little 
liquor  soda  used.  The  nitric  acid  gives  a  deep  orange-vellow  color, 
which  becomes  deep  yellow  on  evaporation.     The  soda  gives  the 

yellow  flake  a  red  tinge ;  and  on 
heat  and  evaporation,  a  black- 
brown  residue  is  left  (Schsrer, 
quoted  by  Parkes). 

Pathological  Relations. — It  is 
found  wherever  leucine  is  met 
with. 

9.  Sediments  of  Cystin  form  a 
white  or  liffht  fawn-colored,  amor- 
phous,  rather  bulky  precipitate, 
or  they  appear  at  once  as  six-sided 
plates  ^I^ig.  79).  In  both  cases 
ammonia  dissolves  it, — so  do  fixed 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates ;  and 
from  this  solution  it  crystallizes 
on  spontaneous  evaporation.  It 
does  not  disappear  when  the  urine 
is  gently  warmed  ;  and  it  is  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  acetic  acid. 

Pathological  Relations. — ^It  is  associated  with  the  excessive  elimi- 
nation of  sulphur.  Its  persistence  in  the  urine  is  often  hereditary, 
and  is  generally  associated  with  derangement  of  the  functions,  or 
organic  disease  of  the  liver.    It  occurs  also  in  cases  of  chlorosis. 


CLASS  III.— SEDIMENTS  COMPOSED  OF  SUBSTANCES  FOREIGN  TO 
THE  URINE,  AND  WHICH  ACCUMULATE  IN  THE  URINE  ALWAYS 
AFTER  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

1.  Fungi  in  acid  urine — e.  g,,  the  Penicilium  glaucurn,  its  spores^ 
thallus^  SLudfructiJication. 

2.  The  Torulas  cerevisice  in  saccharine  urine  begins  to  form  in  two 
or  three  hours  after  emission.  It  forms  a  gelatinous  mass,  com* 
posed  of  sporuleSy  which  subsequently  develop  into  beaded  threads  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  aerial  fructification  appears. 

8.  Vibriones  and  Monads  occur  in  urine  containing  much  mucus, 
and  which  is  feebly  acid  or  alkaline. 

All  urine  should  be  collected  in  glass  vessels,  which  are  scrupu- 
lously clean ;  and  the  quantity  operated  upon  should  embrace  the  xcMe 
urine  passed  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  All  sediments  should  be 
examined — (1.)  Within  a  few  hours  after  excretion;  (2.)  After 
twenty-four  hours. 

Of  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  urine,  or  becoming  obvious 
only  under  special  conditions,  there  are  some  which  require  more 
special  notice,  namely : 


*  Cystin  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  its  ammoniacal  Bolutioii  (aftor  Tnuii* 

IGHUM). 
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1.  Hctmatine^  or  Mood-pigment^  occurs  either  as  blood-corpuscles 
or  separate  from  them.  The  corpuscles  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  or  glass,  and  form  a  sediment.  If  the  haematine  is  separate 
from  the  corpuscles,  it  constitutes  a  pigment  completely  dissolved 
in  the  urine,  and  to  which  it  gives  a  brown  or  black  color  (see  scale 
of  color).  It  is  always  accompanied  by  albumen.  Urine  of  a  brown 
or  black  color,  due  to  blood-pigment  dissolved  in  the  urine,  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  elimination  process  in  part — bile  and  vegetable 
pigments  bein^  absent. 

urine  contaming  blood  in  obvious  quantity  permits  it  generally 
to  coagulate  into  blackish  masses  like  pieces  of  black  currant  jelly ; 
and  when  it  partly  coagulates  in  the  bladder,  linear  masses  of  clot, 
of  nearly  the  shape  of  leeches,  are  passed  from  the  urethra.  The 
urine  has  a  port-wine  hue,  and  abundance  of  entire  red  discs  of 
'  blood-corpuscles  may  be  detected  with  the  microscope.  These  sink 
with  readiness  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Their  non-granular 
surface,  uniform  size,  and  yellow  color,  are  characters  sufficient  to 
identify  them. 

Blood-pigment,  or  hsematine,  dissolved  in  the  urine,  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  local  disease  or  rupture  of  vessels  in  part  of 
the  urinary  ors^ans.  It  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  rather  a 
specially  morbfd  condition  of  the  blood,  as  is  associated  with  septic 
poisons,  or  with  profound  cachectic  diseases  (Parkes).  It  may  be 
observed  in  typhus  fever ^  malignant  variola^  remittent  fetter ^  yellow 
fever  J  scurvy^  and  £righ(s  disease.  Albumen  is  said  always  to  co- 
exist. 

2.  Albumen. — ^Its  presence  must  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
disease,  although  it  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  small  quantity, 
and  temporarily,  in  the  urine  of  some  persons  supposed  to  be  at  the 
time  in  a  healthy  state ;  although  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
slight  disease  is  present,  or  that  such  grave  affections  as  Bright's 
disease  may  be  commencing,  to  terminate  fatally  perhaps  two  years 
later  (Christison,  Monthly  Journal,  Jan.,  1851 ;  Parkes,  p.  184). 
Very  slight  disease — not  more  than  what  appears  to  be  dyspepsia 
— may  have  albuminuria  associated  with  it,  of  a  temporary  nature. 
It  has  been  observed  in  intermittent  fever  ^  typhoid  fever  j  rufjeofay  vari- 
ola^  pneumonia,  plexiro-pneumonia,  scarlatina,  bronrhitis,  pleurisy, 
peritonitis,  intestinal  catarrh,  follicular  enteritis,  a/'ute  rheumatism, 
chlorosis,  cardiac  diseases,  phthisis  (Solon,  Finger,  Parkes). 

Ilsematuria  has  been  found  associated  with  albuminuria  in  scar- 
latina, rheumatism,  arthritis,  typhus  (during  the  second  week),  mph- 
ritis  (calculous?)  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  torpor,  hepatitis,  peritonitis, 
phthisis,  chlorosis,  intense  oxaluria,  phosphatic  diathesis,  last  month  of 
pregnancy,  uterine  disease,  bladder-cancer,  internal  use  of  turpentine 
(Heywood  Thomson,  Lancet,  July,  1867 ;  Parkes). 

l>r.  l^arkes  desires  to  draw  a  strong  distinction  between  "  tem- 
porary" and  "ixjrmanent"  albuminuria.  The  former  ought  to 
imply  that  the  albuminuria,  after  lasting  for  some  days,  or  even 
weeks,  finally  disaj)pears  entirely.  The  latter  implies  that  albu- 
minuria does  not  disappear.  Dr.  Parkes  found  temporary  albu- 
minuria, with  the  quantity  of  albumen  large,  in  acute  lobar  pneu- 
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monic  cases  and  acute  renal  cases,  such  as  Bright's  disease.  He 
found  albumen  considerable  in  amount  in  typhoid^  variohtiSj  and 
scarlatinal  cases^  and  small  in  amount  in  paraplegia  {spinal)^  liemi- 
plegia^  chronic  phthisis^  Ojcute  pleurisy^  acute  bronchitis^  in  hypertrophy^ 
dilatation^  and  valvidar  affections  of  the  hearty  in  acute  and  subacute 
rheumatism^  in  purpura  hcemorrhagica^  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fever 
and  in  erysipelas  (Parkes,  p.  188). 

'^  Permanent  albuminuria"  he  found  associated  with  all  forms 
of  Brighfs  disease^  with  encephaloid  and  cystic  disease  of  the  kidney^ 

with     leucocythcemia    and    presuyned 

Fio.  80.*  lardaeeous  disease  of  the  kidney^  in 

^     ^y  chronic  phthisis,  and  in  pleurisy,  where 

^  ^^     ^g.     ^  ca^s  and  kidney-structures  were  seen 

OCf  m^  ^f^Sfc^  *^  ^^  wnn€,  in  hypertrophy  and  valvu^ 

Q  kt^  v^^  ^^^  ^^^^ff^P^^  Q^  l)^  fieart,  in  cerebral 

V^-x       ^^     ^    /\^  softening  of  hemipteaiay  in  pancreatic 

M^  n^xA      v^  (Si     ^^^^^t  ^^  purpura  hcemorrhagicaj  and 
^^     %      1  ^  r^  *^  ^i/P^^^^  /ever.    The  result  is  that 

^^  0  \y^       ^  if  heart  diseases  be  excluded,  "  per- 

<^  □  ^^\  manent  albuminuria "  indicates  kid- 

>r  ney  disease  invariably,  and  the  dis- 

tinction between  ** temporary"  and 
"permanent"  albuminuria  is  apt  to  be  drawn  with  insufficient 
care  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  it  occurs  there  is  either  congestion 
and  increased  lateral  pressure  on  the  vessels  of  the  kidney,  or  there 
is  absolute  structural  disease  of  their  walls.  In  the  Mauritius, 
and  in  Bourbon,  a  singular  hsematuria  sometimes  occurs,  in  which 
a  varicose  condition  of  the  lymphatics  has  been  supposed  to  cause 
the  albumen  (Parkes,  p.  190). 

3.  Urea, — It  is  often  of  importance  to  determine  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  urea  in  a  small  amount  of  fluid,  as  in  the  fluid  of  the  ven- 

Pio.  Sl.f 


tricles  of  the  brain.  The  process  has  been  already  explained  at  p. 
280 ;  and  if,  in  place  of  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  used,  we  obtain 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  urea  (Figs.  80,  81). 


*  OzRiate  of  urea — perfect  crystals  (after  Bealb).     "  Urinary  Deposits,*'  No.  II, 
Plate  IV. 
t  Oxalate  of  area  (after  Bealk).     «  Urinary  Deposits,"  No.  II,  Plate  IV. 

/ 
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The  alcoholic  extract  of  urea  leaves,  on  spontaneous  evaporation) 
acicular  crystals  of  the  following  form  (Fig.  82): 


lOOth  of  u)  inch  x   42. 


Section  IX. — Detailed  DEScaiPTiON  of  Diseases  of  the  Kidhey. 

AC0TE  BRIGBT'S  DISEASE— Stn.,  ACUTE  ALBUMINURIA;  ACUTB 
DESQUAMATIVE  NEPHRITIS;  ACUTB  RENAL  DROPSY;  [ACUTE 
TUBAL  NEPHRITIS.] 


DeflnitioiL — An  intense  febrile  disease,  which  may  come  on  after  sear- 
laHna,  and  other  exanthemata,  or  independent  of  these,  and  which  is 
marked  by  signs  of  intense  congestion  of  the  kidney,  with  exridation  and 
hemorrhage  into  the  tubes,  and  desquamation  of  the  epithelium.  The 
atcondaru  phenomena  are  urcemic  symptoms  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  general  dropsy  (Frkrichs,  Parkes,  John- 
son, Rater). 

^thol<OT. — This  affection  seems  to  bear  a  similar  relation  to 
chronic  Bright's  disease  that  cases  of  acute  phthisis  bears  to  scrof- 
ula. It  is  aescribed  under  the  name  of  "  acute  desquamative  neph- 
ritis "  by  Dr.  George  Johnson  (whose  investigations  have  especially 
elucidated  this  form  of  kidney  diseases) ;  and  corresponds  with  the 
acate  inflammatory  dropsy  of  many  writers.  Elements  closely 
allied  to  pus  form  m  the  Kidncy-tuhes. 

In  the  rapid  forma  of  Hrigfit'8  disease  the  products  in  the  urine 
occur  at  first  in  the  fnnn  of  casts — a  catarrhal  process.  These  casta 
may  accumulate  and  block  up  the  tubes.  The  kidney  is  then  en- 
larged, of  a  white  color  (the  large  white  kidney  of  JJright).    Acute 
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dropsy  is  constant,  often  ascribed  to  cold,  or  as  a  result  of  scarlatina. 
Urine  may  be  for  a  time  suppressed,  and  the  little  which  passes  is 
of  a  red-brown  color,  generally  from  blood.  The  sediment  is  abun- 
dant and  deeply  tinged  with  blood.  It  contains  albumen,  blood- 
casts,  and  renal  epithelium.  The  sediment  is  "  composed  of  coagu- 
lated fibrine,  blood-corpuscles,  cells  having  for  the  most  part  the 
character  of  renal  epithelium,  and  occasionally  crystals  of  uric  acid. 
Some  of  the  fibrine  is  coagulated  in  irregular  masses,  havine  no  defi- 
nite form ;  this  is  always  the  case  when  the  hemorrhage  nas  been 
abundant  and  rapid,  so  that  much  of  the  blood  has  escaped  from 
the  kidneys  before  it  has  had  time  to  coagulate ;  but  with  these 
masses  there  will  be  seen  numerous  cylindrical  bodies  composed  of 
fibrine,  which,  having  exuded  from  the  Malpighian  bodies,  have  co- 
agulated in  the  tubes,  and,  escaping  thence,  present  solid  cylindrical 
moulds  of  the  interior  of  the  tubes,  in  which  are  entangled  blood- 
corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells,  which  have  been  shed  by  a  process  of 
desquamation  from  the  surface  of  the  tubes"  (Johnson,  On  the 
Kidney^  p.  89).  To  such  casts,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  re- 
cently formed  and  entire  epithelial  cells,  Dr.  Johnson  proposes  the 
name  of  *^' epithelial  ca^^^'— their  average  diameter  being  about 
lyJijth  of  an  inch.  Death,  sometimes  after  only  a  fortnight's  illness, 
discloses  a  large  soft  kidney,  with  swollen  cortical  substance  of  a 
dark  color,  on  removal  of  the  capsules,  and  the  surface  much  in- 
jected. It  exudes,  on  section,  drops  of  blood.  To  the  microscope 
the  tubes  are  opaque,  and  are  filled  with  lymph-corpuscles  and  gran- 
ular matter,  home  have  lost  their  epithelium,  and  are  filled  with 
coagulated  fibrine,  which,  if  expelled,  would  form  a  fibrinous  cast. 

At  a  later  period  the  pyramidal  portions  are  still  of  a  dark  color; 
but  afterwards  the  cortical  part  becomes  paler  and  softer,  the  sur- 
face not  smooth  when  cut,  and  giving  out  a  turbid  fluid  when 
sQueezed.  The  tubes  are  seen  to  be  denuded  of  epithelium,  and 
filled  with  masses  of  secretion,  which  take  on  the  forms  of  the 
tubes.  Scanty  and  bloody  urine  are  conditions  associated  with  en- 
gorgement of  the  Malpighian  tufts.  These  are  visible  as  red 
specks  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  tubes  may  be  found  filled  with 
blood,  or  containing  heematine.  The  morbid  process  continuing, 
secretion  collects  in  the  tubes  and  fills  them  to  an  extreme  degree, 
and  the  more  it  accumulates,  the  larger  and  whiter  the  kidney  4)e- 
comes.  The  material  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eve  in  the  corti- 
cal part.  The  surface  is  pale  and  smooth,  with  stellate  or  arbores- 
cent venation,  surrounding  numbers  of  opaque  white  spots.  A 
section  shows  similar  appearances,  but  the  white  material  is  now 
seen  disposed  in  lines.  If  a  congeries  of  tubes  are  swollen  between 
the  bloodvessels,  granulations  are  thus  formed.  The  new  material 
consists  of  large  masses  of  dark,  granular,  and  fatty  matter,  which 
distend  the  tubes. 

A  section  shows,  microscopically,  large  portions  of  tubes  quite 
opaque ;  their  natural  lining  is  gone,  and  contiguous  tubes  become 
united  or  massed  together  by  the  new  material  which  fills  them ; 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  partition-mem- 
branes of  the  tubes  exist  or  not  (Wilks). 
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Granular  matter  may  also  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  straight 
tubes.  It  is  exceptional  to  find  this  material  in  the  capsule  of  the 
Malpighian  tufts. 

[Dr.  Dickinson  gives  the  following  description  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances found  in  this  disorder :  The  kidney  becomes  often  more  than  double 
its  usual  weight  from  the  great  increase  of  blood.  The  surface  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  but  there  is  much  increase  of  vascularity ;  the  vessels 
which  divide  the  surface  into  lobules,  and  which  in  health  are  but  faintly 
seen,  become  intensely  injected,  so  as,  sometimes,  to  give  an  almost  uni- 
form redness.  The  capsule  is  loose  and  thin,  as  in  health.  On  section 
the  inside  presents  a  red  or  chocolate  color,  and  drips  with  blood.  The 
pelvis  is  injected.  Underneath  the  blood,  which  obscures  the  tissue,  there 
is  a  buff  deposit,  which  becomes  more  evident  after  washing.  The  Mal- 
pighian bodies  stand  as  red  dots. 

It  may  happen  that  though  the  disorder  be  no  less  acute,  the  conges- 
tion will  be  less  conspicuous  than  the  increase  of  bulk,  the  color  being 
whiter  than  in  health,  though  the  cut  surface  exudes  blood  freely,  and 
the  whole  organ  is  greatly  injected,  from  the  vascularity  being  masked  by 
the  opaque  white  epithelium  which  distends  the  tubes ;  and  the  cortex, 
which  is  much  increased,  looks  as  if  it  consisted  of  two  materials — a  red 
and  a  buff,  coarsely  intermingled.  The  cones  are  less  changed  than  the 
cortex,  being  simply  congested. 

Under  the  microscope  the  cortical  tubes  &re  seen  to  be  stuffed  with  an 
opaque  brown  material,  which  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  tube  docs  not 
show  any  structure,  looking  uniformly  granular.  Spread  out  on  the  glass, 
it  is  seen  to  consist  of  cells  of  epithelium,  not  changed  excepting  that 
they  may  be  stained  of  a  brownish  color,  besides  blood-corpuscles  and 
indefinite  granular  matter,  the  latter  probably  resulting  from  disintegra- 
tion of  the  epithelial  cells.  Th'is  condition  is  most  marked  in  convoluted 
tubes,  but  the  straight  usually  contain  more  or  less  of  the  same  material. 
Beside  the  cell-growth,  there  is  usually  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  tubes, 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  abundant. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  stand  out  prominently,  and  their  vessel  is  seen 
to  be  distended  with  blood-corpuscles. 

There  are  no  other  changes  in  the  organ.  There  is  no  interstitial  ef!\i- 
sion,  and,  excepting  the  distension  of  the  tubes  and  bloodvessels,  the 
kidney  is  natural.  The  disorder  is  essentially  a  renal  catarrh,  depending 
upon  a  too  prolific  epithelial  growth,  and  not  upon  any  change  of  the  cells, 
which,  taken  singly,  present  no  tangible  departure  from  their  normal 
state. 

The  variations  in  the  appearance  of  the  organ  depend  upon  the  relative 
proportions  of  blood  and  epithelium — ^the  more  congestive  varieties  being 
produced  by  exposure  to  cold,  while  those  in  which  the  epithelial  forma- 
tion is  more  apparent  are  generally  due  to  scarlatina.  In  the  latter  case 
the  tubes  contain  little  or  no  blood,  but  a  profusion  of  natural  gland-cells, 
with  some  granular  material,  probably  from  the  breaking  up  of  others 
(^Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Albuminuria^  p.  21-22).] 

The  Urine  in  the  early  stages  and  height  of  the  disease  presents 
intensely  febrile  characters.  It  is  small  in  quantity,  deeply  pig- 
mented, and  dei^osits  urates.  It  contains  a  variable  but  usuallv  a 
large  amount  of  albumen  and  blood.  The  sediments  consist  of  des- 
quamated kidney,  ureter,  and  bladder-structures,  and  voided  renal 
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cylinders,  and  sometimes  large  masses  of  coagulated  fibrine,  or  partly 
decolorized  clots.  Urea  is  augmented  [?]  ;  and  when  it  appears  to  be 
below  the  normal  amount,  its  exit  is  impeded,  and  ursemic  srmp- 
toms  are  present,  which  generally  increase  and  prove  fatal.  When 
the  urine  is  very  scanty,  it  becomes  almost  solid  by  heat.  When 
the  disease  is  about  to  end  fatally,  the  quAntitv  of  water  and  of  the 
solids  decrease,  the  diminution  of  the  solids  bemg  more  considerable 
than  that  of  the  water.  The  albumen  decreases  least,  and  is  very 
abundant  till  the  last.  When  recovery  is  about  to  take  place,  diu- 
resis usually  occurs ;  and  often  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  is 
passed,  containing  much  urea  and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  albumen 
at  the  same  time  diminishes  and  disappears,  and  the  kidneys  re- 
cover perfect  health  (Parkes,  L  c,  p.  378). 

[The  state  of  the  urine  in  acute  Bright's  disease  may  be  thus  summar- 
ized :  It  is  scanty,  invariably  and  largely  albuminous  from  the  beginning, 
and  generally  has  an  amount  of  blood  to  cause  obvious  discoloration. 
When  acid,  the  blood  gives  a  smoky  tinge,  and  when  alkaline  or  neutral, 
a  pink  or  red  hue.  Average  specific  gravity  1019.  There  is  a  copious  sedi- 
ment on  standing,  which,  in  the  absence  of  blood,  consists  of  the  contents 
of  the  tubes :  (a.)  Multitudes  of  cells  of  renal  epithelium,  natural  or  fatty, 
or  pus-globules,  into  which  the  cells  have  been  converted.  (6.)  Epithelial 
casts,  of  transparent  fibrine,  inclosing  epithelial  ceUs,  or  cells  packed  to- 
gether in  a  plug,  or  later,  granular  casts  of  broken  up  epitheliam,  or 
transparent  fibrinous  cylinders,  of  large  or  small  "  waxy  casts."  When 
the  epithelium  of  the  cells  is  changed  by  disease,  the  contents  of  the  cells 
may  be  fat-  or  pus-cells.  If  there  is  hiematuria  the  casts  may  contain 
blood-corpuscles,  or  may  be  tinted  brown  by  hsBmatine.  The  cbemicml 
changes  arc :  Diminution  of  all  the  constituents,  the  water,  the  urea,  and 
the  chlorides  being  lessened  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  renal  dis- 
ease (Dickinson).  The  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  uric  acids  are  reduced 
in  a  less  marked  manner;  the  phosphoric  most,  the  uric  least.  The  water, 
urea,  chlorides,  and,  sometimes,  the  uric  acid,  are,  during  convalescence, 
increased  beyond  the  normal  amount.] 

Causes. — The  poisons  of  scarlatina^  cholera^  m^asles^  and  erysipelas 
[diphtheria^  pneumonia^  pycemia^  typhus] ;  intemperance  in  alconolic 
drinks  ;  the  exhausting  influence  of  previous  disease ;  deficiency  of 
food,  with  fatigue  and  mental  anxiety  ;  exposure  to  cold  and  wet. 

Treatment. — (1.)  Relieve  the  kidneys  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
labor  of  elimination,  by  avoiding  exposure  to  cold,  by  keeping  the 
patient  at  rest  in  bed,  in  a  room  of  moderate  uniform  temperature. 
(2.)  The  food  should  be  scanty,  consisting  of  gruel,  arrowroot,  milk, 
or  weak  broth  ;  pure  water  is  the  best  drink,  and  alcoholic  fluids 
are  not  to  be  taken  on  any  account.  [S.)  Free  action  of  the  skin  and 
bowels  must  be  maintained.  The  hot  air  hath  and  antimonial  reme- 
dies are  the  best  agents  to  eftect  the  first  of  these  conditions,  and 
free  i)erspiration  is  to  be  encouraged  by  bedding  the  patient  in 
blankets.  Antimonial  tcine  maybe  given  in  doses  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  drops  every  four  or  five  hours.  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept 
open  by  the  compound  jalap  powder^  in  doses  of  twenty  to  sixty 
grains,  rep>eated  daily  or  on  alternate  days.    It  may.  be  altematetl 
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with  podophyllin^  or  with  extract  of  cdom/nth.  Mercury  is  not  to  be 
given.  (4.)  Cupping  over  the  loins  relieves  pain  in  the  back,  and 
the  quantitv  of  urine  passed  generally  increases  after  eight  or  ten 
ounces  of  blood  have  been  withdrawn  in  this  way  from  an  adult,  or 
two  or  three  ounces  from  a  child  three  or  four  years  old.  (5.)  When 
the  tongue  becomes  clean  and  the  general  symptoms  improve, 
mutton  oroth  or  good  beef-tea  may  be  indulged  in  ;  and,  as  tne  di- 
gestion improves,  solid  food  may  be  eaten  in  small  quantities,  be- 
f 'inning  with  fish  and  fowl,  ana  afterwards  mutton  or  beef.  (6.) 
lannel  must  be  worn  next  the  skin.  (7.)  Iron  is  of  great  service 
during  convalescence,  for  in  such  cases  the  ansemia  becomes  extreme. 
Phosphate  of  iron  in  the  form  o(  sj/rup,  or  citrate  of  iron  and  fniinia^ 
or  the  ferrum  reductum^  are  the  most  digestible  forms,  and  they 
ought  to  be  given  in  small  doses  repeated  after  every  diet.  (8.)  Diu- 
retics are  not  to  be  given  (see  Johnson,  loc,  cit.^  p.  125  to  138\  In  a 
ease  where  the  urine  was  suppressed,  fomentations  consisting  of  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves  of  digitalis  were  found  by  Professors  Christison 
and  Vogel  to  increase  enormously  the  amount  of  urine.  Dr.  Parkes 
found  the  amount  of  the  albumen  to  diminish  markedly  from  the 
use  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  {I,  c,  p.  379).  [See 
pages  158-9  of  this  volume.] 


SUPPURATIVE  NEPHRITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Nephritis  aunpHrana;  French  Eq.,  Niphrite  auppirie;  German  Eq., 
JntertftitielU  i^epkriiis  ;  Italian  £q  ,  Aefritide  suppurativa. 

Definition ^^  InJlairDnation^  with  suppuration  of  the  substance  of  the 

kidney.'* 

Pathology — The  general  nature  of  inflammation  having  been  fully 
considered  in  volume  first,  it  is  of  importance,  in  studymg  the  in- 
flammations of  the  kidney,  to  determine — (1.)  The  tissue  or  tissues 
aflTected — vessels,  parenchyma,  or  interstitial  connective-tissue ;  (2.) 
Whether  only  the  cortical  substance,  or  the  pyramidal,  or  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  is  aftected,  or  all  parts  together ;  (3.)  Whether  the 
affection  is  partial  or  diftused. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  disease  a  definite  tissue  can  gener- 
ally be  indicated  by  microscopic  examination  after  death,  as  the 
Btarting-point  of  the  attection ;  but  later  it  is  not  so  easy.  The 
several  tissues  are  often  consecutively  attacked. 

There  are  two  essentially  ditferent  attections, — (1.)  Parenchyma- 
tous nephritis ;  (2.)  Interstitial  nephritis ;  and  these  may  be  com- 
plicated with  the  fatty  or  the  amyloid  degenerations  about  to  be 
noticed.  All  forms  of  disease  may  be  present  at  once,  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  another  occurring  first;  but  parenchymatous 
nephritis  is  most  generally  the  primary  aftection  (Rasmussen,  Med.- 
Ckir,  Review^  July,  18ti8). 

The  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubes  appear  to  be  larger  and  richer 
in  albumen  than  those  in  the  straight  ones ;  and  any  disease  of  the 
former,  rendering  them  inactive,  is  of  far  more  serious  import  than 
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disease  of  the  latter,  producing  an  actual  change  in  the  urine.  4i- 
fections  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  kidney  only — ^namely,  the  pyra- 
midal— ^are  usually  of  a  catarrhal  nature,  and  are  described  by  Kas* 
mussen  as  "  papillary  catarrh^^'  or  "  catarrhal  nephritis"  The  catarrh 
affects  principally  the  straight  canals  and  papillse,  and  is  often  con- 
tinued from  the  bladder  and  urethra.  Its  exciting  causes  are  stim- 
ulant, alcoholic,  or  terebinthine  drinks,  the  use  of  cantharides,  or 
of  acid  diuretics.  It  may  be  the  starting-point  of  parenchyniatoud 
nephritis,  and  often  complicates  it.  Such  cases  are  generally  sup- 
purative, especially  when  secondary  to  bladder  inflammation,  or 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  in  spinal  affections.  The  suppuration  is 
then  generally  most  obvious  and  active  in  the  cortical  portion  of 
the  organ.  The  kidney  is  enlarged,  and  its  surface  covered  with 
minute  points  of  pus  or  small  abscesses.  A  section  of  the  whole 
kidney  shows  that  these  abscesses  are  diffused  throughout  the  cor- 
tical, to  the  exclusion  of  the  pyramidal  part.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pelvis  is  inflamed,  and  is  described  under  the  name  of 
pyelitis  (Wilks).  When  the  capsule  is  highly  vascular  and  involved 
in  the  process,  it  indicates  a  chronic  aflection,  or  is  a  result  of  a 
former  inflammation.  In  ca«es  of  uncomplicated  catarrhal  nephritis^ 
where  suppuration  does  not  occur  in  the  cortical  portion,  the  lesions 
are  confined  to  the  canals  and  papillse.  They  present  a  whitish  or 
vellowish  striation,  with  hyperaemia  of  the  intervening  vessels,  and 
bloody  eccliymosis  may  be  present  over  the  whole  kidney,  es|)eoially 
if  acid  diuretics  have  been  largely  given.  If  the  disease. continues 
long,  the  distended  urinary  canals  press  on  the  bloodvessels,  when 
the  hyperaemia  generally  ceases.  The  productive  effects  of  the  in- 
flammation are  limited  to  cell-growth  (nucleated,  clul>shaped,  fusi- 
form, or  ramifying),  mixed  with  mucous  catarrhal  products  (nmcin), 
sometimes  combined  with  fatty  metamorphosis  or  other  degenera- 
tion of  epithelium. 

TVue  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  an  hypertrophy  or  "  cloudy  swell- 
ing" (see  p.  158)  of  the  large  cells  of  the  convoluted  tube«.  The 
cells  take  up  large  quantities  of  the  albuminates,  becoming  distended, 
turbid,  granular,  and  closely  adherent  to  each  other.  Subsequently 
all  the  cell-forms  vanish,  and  a  large  granular  fatty  mass  is  set  free, 
which  generally  forms  into  "  inflammatory  globules."  It  often  co- 
exists with  "interstitial  nephritis."  When  catarrh  exists,  it  is 
usually  associated  with  the  symptomatic  phenomena  of  Bright^s 
disease.  Retardation  of  venous  blood  in  the  kidney  is  a  common 
event  in  parenchymatous  nephritis.  Thrombi  are  then  apt  to  form 
in  the  veins  of  the  kidney,  and  being  transported  to  the  veua  mtv/ 
and  heart,  may  find  their  way  into  the  lungs.  In  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  resolution  or  recovery  corresponds  to  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  cells,  sometimes  with  loss  of  substance  apparent 
on  the  surface,  indurations,  granulations,  cysts,  in  connection  with 
or  separated  from  the  urinary  canals.  The  inters[)aces  between  the 
granular  elevations  consist  of  empty  collapsed  tubes.  The  granular 
cirrhotic  appearance  of  the  kidney  is  not  similar  in  pathological 
origin  to  that  of  the  liver.  In  the  liver  it  is  the  interacinous  con- 
nective-tissue which  is  first  affected,  and  causes  the  cirrhotic  grunu- 
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lations ;  in  the  kidney,  on  the  contrary,  the  parenchymatous  cells 
of  the  tubes  become  first  affected,  and  the  lesion  is  afterwards  com- 
plicated with  interstitial  nephritis.  The  Malpighian  glanduli  ulti- 
mately become  small,  corrugated,  and  surrounded  by  thickened  cap- 
sules of  connective-tissue.  These  capsules,  with  the  epithelium, 
sometimes  eventually  become  fatty,  amyloid,  or  calcareous.  With 
regard  to  interstitial  nephritis,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  there  is  a 
connective-tissue  or  fibrous  matrix  to  the  kidney.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  human  kidney  in  which  it  is  not  demonstrable.  It  becomes 
immensely  hypertrophied,  and  minute  cells  grow  up  in  its  substance 
in  large  numbers,  even  to  the  extent  of  suppuration.  Atrophy  is 
also  a  usual  result,  first  of  all  at  the  expense  of  the  cortical  part. 
On  section  it  is  seen  to  be  diminished  between  the  pyramids  and  the 
surface.  The  edge  is  irregular,  and  the  surface  is  granular.  The 
granulations  are  composed  of  bundles  of  tubes  lying  oetween  veins, 
and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  white  specks  of  deposit.  The 
capsule  separates  with  great  difficulty,  tearing  the  tissue  which  ad- 
heres to  it.  The  glomeruli  appear  to  be  mnch  closer  together  than 
natural  (Dickinson,  Med,-Chir.  Trans.,  1863).  Cysts  are  frequently 
met  with  on  the  surface. 

Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  new  interstitial  material  undergoes 
the  fatty  degeneration.  Granulations  are  also  formed  by  the  con- 
nective-tissue contracting  round  the  canals  and  glomeruli,  and  cir- 
culation is  more  or  less  obstructed.  The  tubes  l)ecome  constricted 
in  a  bead-like  manner,  and  the  tunica,  propria  is  thickened  and 
streaked.  The  glomeruli  become  small,  homogeneous,  and  more. or 
less  fatty. 

Circumscribed  interstitial  nephritis  often  affects  the  pyramids  only, 
as  a  result  of  syphilis ;  nodes  are  the  consequence,  which,  passing 
away  or  diminishing,  leave  cicatrix-like  depressions  not  unlike 
those  from  hemorrhagic  infarctions  (Rasmussen,  Wilks,  Virchow, 
Dickinson). 

The  kidneys  may  suppurate — (1.)  From  morbid  conditions  of  the 
blood;  (2.)  Irom  external  violence;  (3.)  From  retention  of  urine; 
(4.)  From  calculi  in  the  kidney  (Johnson,  op,  cit,  p.  417). 

Symptoms. — Uncomplicated  acute  nephritis  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered so  rare  that  its  symptoms  have  not  been  well  described. 
Those  mentioned  by  Baillie  are  as  follow:  "When  the  kidneys," 
he  says,  "  are  inflamed,  more  or  less  pain  is  felt  in  the  region  of 
these  elands,  and  the  pain  commonly  shoots  along  the  ureters. 
There  is  a  sense  of  numbness  down  the  thie^h,  and  in  the  male  there 
is  often  retraction  of  the  testicle,  or  a  feeling  of  pain  in  it.  When 
one  kidney  is  affected,  these  symptoms  are  only  felt  ou  that  side. 
The  urine  is  voided  frequently,  and  is  sometimes  of  a  pale,  but  more 
commonly  of  a  deep-red  color.  There  is  sickness  and  vomiting. 
The  bowels  are  at  the  same  time  often  costive,  and  subject  to  col- 
icky pains.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
fever. '     "  When  pus  is  formed,  the  event  may  be  known  by  the 

Eus  being  mixed  with  the  urine."     Cases  related  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
owever,  by  no  means  bear  out  this  description.     He  gives  the  ease 
of  a  man  who  had  retention  of  urine  in  consequence  of  a  gonorrhoeal 
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discharge  being  stopped  by  injections.  In  this  instance  the  kidnevs 
were  found  extremely  vascular  and  soft,  with  numerous  minute 
depositions  of  pus  throughout  the  cortical  and  tubular  parts,  and 
the  infundibula  and  the  pelvis  were  likewise  filled  with  pus.    The 

frincipal  symptom  was  severe  pain  at  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 
n  another  similar  case,  but  not  quite  so  acute,  the  kidneys  were 
found  BO  dark-colored  as  to  be  almost  black,  and  at  the  same  time 
remarkably  flaccid.  This  patient  died  paraplegic,  the  loss  of  motion 
being  complete,  and  that  of  sensation  nearly  so. 

If  nephritis  passes  to  a  chronic  suppurative  state,  the  pain  in  the 
loins  is  often  severe  and  the  appetite  impaired,  while  pus  is  found 
often  to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  urine,  and  if  a  calculus  or 
gravel  be  the  immediate  cause,  the  urine  may  contain  lar^  portions 
of  those  substances  mixed  with  blood.  Dr.  Johnson  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  desquamative  and  suppurative  processes  in  the 
kidney  are  much  more  closely  allied  than  is  generallv  supposed. 
They  pass  into  each  other  b^  almost  imperceptible  eraoations;  the 
products  appearing  in  the  urine  as  purulent  casts  of  the  tubes. 

Prognosis — Acute  aftections  of  the  kidney  are  in  all  cases  of 
grave  prognosis.  The  chronic  forms  of  these  affections  are  perhaps 
consistent  with  life,  but  in  every  case  they  greatly  impair  it,  and 
are  ultimately  the  cause  of  premature  death.  When  pus-corpuscles 
take  the  place  of  renal  epithelium  the  prognosis  must  always  be 
unfavorable ;  and  the  suppurative  process  in  the  kidney  is  the  most 
rapidly  destructive  of  the  lesions.  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  met  with 
a  case  of  suppurative  nephritis  which  has  terminated  in  recovery 
{op.  city  p.  440). 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  acute  nephritis  must  be  according 
to  the  ordinary  principles  of  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  by 
evacuants  and  opiates.  Biif^ters  in  such  cases  are  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided.  The  neutral  salts,  with  opiates,  are  aduiissi*  • 
ble  in  some  cases.  Castor  oil  or  other  purgative  substances  which 
do  not  act  so  immediately  on  the  kidneys,  are  more  useful,  such  as 
eoiHpouiid  jalap  powder  or  podo})hyliin.  The  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  similar  to  that  which  has  been  already  stated. 


LARDACEOUS  KIDNEY— Syn.,  AMYLOID  DISEASE;  WAXY  DISEASE. 

The  Degenerations  of  (he  Kidney  are  chiefly  the  fatty  and  the 
amyloid.  {1.)  The  fatty  kidney  is  large  and  tlaceid,  full  of  yellowish 
or  whitish  striie  and  marks,  combined  or  not  with  the  characters 
of  the  parenchymatous  inflammation  just  descril)ed.  The  calibre 
of  the  uriiyiry  canals  is  diminished,  and  they  are  scjiarated  by  fatty 
mavsses.  The  glomeruli,  and  generally  the  walls  of  the  vascular 
cells,  are  fatty  or  amyloid.  (2.)  The  amyhid  deyrnerafion  of  tht  kid- 
ney begins  with  the  arterial  capillaries;  esjiecially — (1.)  l^he  lo<^|« 
of  the  Malpighian  tufts;  «2.i  Their  atterent  vessels:  (3.)  The  ram 
efferentia  and  capillaries  in  the  cortical  part;  (4.)  The  ^''arteriiJiT 
rediv  ;"  and  after  the  lesion  has  advanced  to  a  certain  j>oint  the  in- 
jection of  the  cortical  substance  becomes  impracticable  ;  the  arteries 
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become  impervious,  the  cortical  substance  anfemic,  while  hypersemia 
increases  in  the  pyramids ;  and  hemorrhage  is  apt  to  occur  at  times, 
owing  to  the  increased  pressure  oh  the  inelastic  vascular  walls, 
giving  rise  to  reddish-brown  streaks  or  spots.  Ultimately  the  Mal- 
pighian  glomeruli  become  converted  into  solid,  homogeneous,  trans- 
lucent globules ;  and  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  tubes  and 
other  tissue  produces  at  length  the  condition  known  as  waxy  kid- 
ney. Sometimes  the  degeneration  begins  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
arterioles  recUe  ;  but  rarely  are  the  large  vessels  aftected,  and  it  is 
lone;  before  the  epithelial  tissues  degenerate. 

The  amyloid  kidney  must  be  distinguished  from  the  large  white 
and  soft  kidney  described  by  Dr.  Brignt. 

The  amyloid  kidney  is  much  harder,  more  tough,  and  firmer 
than  the  white  kidney  of  Bright.  It  is  not  easily  torn,  which  is 
the  case  with  Bright's  white  kidney.  The  surface  appears  uniform 
and  smooth.  The  cortical  substance  is  greatly  increased  in  extent, 
pale,  anaemic,  and  of  a  dim  waxy  appearance.  The  translucency, 
hardness,  and  uniformity  are  sufficient  to  identify  the  extreme 
cases  ;  and  in  the  more  common  and  slighter  cases  the  Malpighian 
glomeruli  can  be  seen  shining  prominently,  like  glisteninfi^  grains  of 
a  whitish-gray  appearance,  on  the  cut  surface.  The  iodme  test  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  and,  unless  a  microscope  has  been  used,  it 
cannot  be  declared  that  amyloid  degeneration  is  not  present.  With- 
out any  reagent,  the  Malpighian  glomeruli  appear  under  the  micro- 
scope as  globular  transparent  bodies,  with  a  glistening  aspect  if 
they  have  suffered  degeneration. 

The  capule  of  the  amyloid  kidney  is  generally  easy  torn  oif,  and 
loss  of  suostance  or  atrophy  may  be  present,  as  indicated  by  depres- 
sions or  hollows  of  the  surface  beneath  the  capsules.  The  degenera- 
tion is  most  frequently  combined  with  parenchymatous  or  intereti- 
tial  nephritis,  or  the  interstitial  fatty  kidney,  especially  in  syphilitic 
cases.  [?See  Dr.  Dickinson's  description  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
this  renal  degeneration  in  this  volume,  p.  146.] 

With  regard  to  the  amyloid  kidney.  Dr.  T.  Grainger  Stewart, 
Pathologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  has  published 
(August,  1864,  in  Edin,  Med.  Journal)  further  observations,  con- 
firming those  referred  to  in  the  previous  volume  (p.  134)  of  this 
edition. 

In  the  cases  of  amyloid  degeneration.  Dr.  Stewart  has  found 
great  amelioration  of  the  svmptoms  from  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing rules:  (1.)  To  attend  to  the  nutrition  of  the  patient,  giving 
good  nutritive  food  in  the  form  best  suited  to  the  individual  tastes 
and  powers  of  digestion;  (2.)  To  give  such  tonic  medicines  as  may 
improve  the  appetite ;  (3.)  To  give  siieh  haematic  medicines  as  con- 
trol the  tendencv  to  anaemia ;  and  among  these  pre-eminently,  the 
syrup  of  the  ioiiide  ofiroyi.  The  syrup  of  the  jjhosp/iate^  as  well  as 
the  st/riip  of  the  phosphates  ofiron^  quiidaj  and  strychnia  (the  formula 
for  which  is  given  at  page  95,  ante\  are  also,  I  think,  most  useful 
remedies ;  (4.)  In  all  cases  in  which  a  syphilitic  infection  has  been 
traced,  and  even  in  many  others,  iodide  (f  potassium  is  to  be  given  in 
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moderate  and  sustained  doses.    It  diminishes  the  hulk  of  the  liver 
in  a  remarkable  manner  {Edin,  Med.  Journalj  August,  1864). 


Section  X. — Lesions  which  Tend  to  be  Localized  in  the 

Spleen. 

LARDACEOUS  SPLEEN— Syk.,  AMYLOID  DISEASE ;  WAXY  SPLEEN. 

Latin  Eq.,  Lien  lardaceous;  French  Eq.,  Diginireseence  lardaeU;  Oermait  Eq., 
Speekige  Entariung  dcr  MHz;  Italian  £q.,  MiLza  lardacea. 

The  chief  part  of  the  substance  of  this  organ  seems  to  be  made 
up  of  distinct  translucent  Malpighian  saccuTi  closely  crowded  to- 
gether (Bbnnett\ 

The  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen  is  frequently  associated 
with  a  similar  condition  of  other  organs,  especially  the  liver  and 
the  kidney.  It  is  a  condition  characterized  by  great  firmness  of 
the  spleen,  peculiar  waxy-like  cbnsistence,  and  with  a  distinctness 
and  transparency  of  the  Malpighian  sacculi  which  are  not  usually 
very  obvious  (W.  T.  Gairdner).  Of  all  the  viscera  and  tissues 
of  the  body,  the  spleen  is  the  one  which  is  comparatively  the  most 
frequently  affected  by  the  lesion,  .although  it  was  generally  un- 
known up  till  1853-4.  Of  the  bodies  examined  in  tne  Royal  In- 
firmarv  of  Edinburgh  it  was  observed  in  10  per  cent,  of  all. 

In  the  most  extreme  cases  of  the  lesion  the  spleen  is  enlarged, 
and  has  a  swollen  aspect.  Its  weight  and  density  are  greatly  iu* 
creased.  It  feels  to  the  touch  like  the  consistence  of  wax  and  lead, 
and  its  section  shows  a  dry  and  smooth  surface.  After  exposure 
to  the  air  its  pulp  may  become  of  a  bright  red  color  ;  and  then  the 
Malpighian  sacculi  appear  large  and  distinct,  forming  round,  color- 
less, transparent  granules  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  iiead,  slightly 
prominent,  and  so  hard  that  they  may  be  picked  out  by  a  KJiife. 
The  pulp  is  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  and  seems  in  some  to 
be  entirely  absent ;  so  that  the  sacculi  are  crowded  together,  and 
.the  degenerate  tissue  in  their  vicinitv  becomes  a  continuous  mass 
of  a  globular  form.  A  small  arterial  twig  can  sometimes  be  seen 
passing  into  or  through  these  Malpighian  sacculi  at  their  ceottul 
part. 

Microscopic  sections  are  easily  made,  and  their  characters  are 
even  more  striking  than  those  presented  to  the  naked  eye.  Under 
a  low  power  (40  to  60  diameters)  the  Malpighian  sacculi  appear  as 
large  clear  spaces  of  a  circular  or  oval  form,  surrounded  by  the 
dark-red  pulp.  Under  the  higher  powers  (above  250)  the  miture 
of  the  alteration  is  seen  to  consist  mainly  of  an  alteration  in  the 
normal  corpuscles  of  these  sacculi,  which  are  converted  into  and 
replaced  by  masses  of  a  colorless,  dense,  highly  translucent,  and 
homogeneous  material,  and  a  careful  examination  discloses  the  out- 
lines of  irregular  cell-forms.  But  these  masses,  owing  to  their 
roughness,  are  not  easily  broken  up  into  the  particles  which  com- 
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pose  them  (Sanders).  The  translucent  parts  are  very  little  acted 
on  by  reagents  (acids,  alkalies,  alcohol).  Its  characters  are  marked 
and  permanent,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  at  any  time  in  recog- 
nizing or  identifying  the  character  of  the  degeneration. 

Several  varieties  of  the  waxy  spleen  may  be  noticed.  Two  forms 
at  least  are  distinctly  indicated  by  Virchow,  Sanders,  and  Wilks 
(althoufijh  the  latter  observer  says  three) : 

1.  The  Form  in  which  the  Malpighian  Saccnli  are  the  StriLctures 
prominently  affected, — They  are  sometimes  large,  and  sometimes 
very  small.  In  the  former  state  we  recognize  the  sago-like  gran- 
ules described  by  Virchow.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  best  seen 
after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  little  time,  or  after  having  been  well 
washed  in  water,  and  then  put  in  alcohol,  or  into  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  which  brings  out  the  waxy  appearance  very  distinctly. 
In  the  most  extreme  cases  they  never  occupy  more  than  about  half 
the  bulk  of  the  organ,  the  intervening  pulp-substance  being  healthy. 

2.  A  Form  in  which  the  Pulp-Substance  and  Trabecvlce  are  mainly 
a^ected^  leaving  the  Saccidi  intact. — It  presents  the  same  waxy  con- 
sistence, the  smooth  dry  section,  and  other  characters  of  the  lesion ; 
but  the  sacculi  are  obscured  by  the  peculiar  translucent  substance 
which  pervades  the  pulp,  and  which  looks  as  if  melted  tallow  had 
been  poured  into  the  trabecular  spaces  (Wilks). 

Histologically,  there  is  no  real  difference  between  these  two 
forms,  because  the  corpuscles  of  the  sacculi  and  of  the  surrounding 
pulp-substance  are  now  known  to  be  identical  (Busk  and  Huxley 
m  Wedl,  p.  247).* 

The  degeneration  seems  to  commence — {l.J  In  the  arterial  capil- 
laries, where  the  little  lateral  bulgings  are  m  connection  with  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles.  (2.)  These  sacculi  contain  at  first  normal 
splenic  cells  ;  but  at  a  later  stage  the  contents  of  the  sacculi  become 
irregular  and  granular,  and  lymph-corpuscles  of  a  gelatinous  ap 
pearance  become  changed  into  the  minute  masses  of  the  waxy  sud- 
stance.  (3.)  Subsequently  the  trabecute  and  pulp-stroma  become 
affected  (Busk  and  IIuxley,  as  above  \ 

Some  cases  of  albuminoid  disease  related  by  Dr.  Jenner  are  evi- 
dently of  this  second  nature. 

These  lesions  of  the  spleen  seem  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
Drd.  Bright  and  Hodgkin  many  years  ago.  They  also  recognized 
the  frequent  association  of  diseased  lymphatic  glands  with  it.  Dr. 
Bright,  indeed,  refers  to  the  circumstances  as  having  been  originally 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  in  vol.  xvii  of  the  medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions. 

splenitis. 

Latin  Eq.,  Splenitis;  Fbench  Eq.,  Splinite;  German  £q.,  MUzenUundung ; 

Italian  Eq.,  SpUnitide, 

Definition Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 

Pathology. — A  disease  which  is  extremely  rare  in  this  country. 
It  is  usually  limited  to  certain  districts,  as  Cambridgeshire,  Essex, 
or  other  paludal  places.*  It  is  common  in  the  East  Indies,  especially 
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in  the  low  marshy  districts  of  Bengal,  and  occurs  in  the  palndal 
districts  of  other  parts  of  the  worid.  Now  and  then  it  is  said  to 
originate  from  a  blow  or  other  accidental  violence.  It  is  sometimea 
seen  in  children  under  ten  years  of  aee. 

The  few  cases  of  disease  of  the  spleen  occurring  in  this  country 
will  account  for  its  pathology  having  been  little  studied.  In  difliise 
inflammation,  however,  of  this  viscus,  we  find  it  enlarged,  of  a  deep 
venous  color,  and  its  tissue  so  softened  as  to  be  readily  broken 
down,  or  even  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  consistency  of  coagn* 
lated  blood.  Diffuse  inflammation  may  terminate  by  resolution,  or 
pus  may  form;  and  in  this  case  one  or  more  abscesses,  often  contaio- 
mg  several  ounces  of  pus,  have  been  formed.  The  abscesses  8ome> 
times  make  their  way  to  the  surface.  Dr.  Baillie  mentions  that 
the  spleen  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  gangrene. 

Symptoms. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  spleen  is  seldom  seen  un- 
less accompanied  by  ague ;  and  the  additional  symptoms  are  proba- 
bly tumefaction  and  some  pain  of  the  left  side  followed  perhaps  by 
dropsy. 

In  chronic  affections  even  abscesses  will  sometimes  form  withoat 
any  marked  local  symptoms.  Dr.  Abercrombie  gives  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  dyspeptic,  but  took  a  great  deal  of  nourish- 
ment, who  was  much  reduced  in  strength  and  flesh,  but  whose  pulse 
was  seldom  more  than  96  to  100 ;  whose  nights  were  good,  though 
he  was  occasionally  slightly  feverish,  and  who  was  able,  till  within 
a  few  days  of  his  death,  to  drive  out  in  his  carriage.  At  length  he 
died,  after  suffering  for  two  or  three  days  from  diarrhoea,  but  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  the  spleen  being  affected.  On  examination, 
however,  the  spleen  was  found  enlarged,  and  in  its  centre  an  abscess 
containing  several  ounces  of  pus. 

The  more  common  form  of  diseased  spleen  is  hypertrophy ;  and 
in  these  cases  it  can  almost  always  be  detected  by  palpation*^or  per- 
cussion, sometimes  extending  low  down  into  the  pelvic  region,  well 
over  on  the  right  side  of  the  linea  alba^  and  extending  backwards 
almost  to  the  spine.  In  these  cases  the  patient  complams  of  weight 
and  uneasiness,  rather  than  of  soreness ;  his  pulse  is  natural,  but  the 
countenance  extremely  sallow,  his  person  greatly  emaciated,  his 
bowels  irritable ;  and  these  symptoms  are  for  the  most  part  accom- 
panied bv  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  by  ascites.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  history  of  these  cases,  however,  is,  that  not- 
withstanding the  sallow  and  emaciated  state  of  the  patient,  he  is 
often  seized  towards  the  close  of  the  disease  with  hemorrhage  from 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  often  so  profuse  that  many  pints  have  been 

Eassed  or  thrown  up,  greatly  exhausting  the  patient,  and  rapidly 
astening  his  dissolution. 

The  course  of  chronic  splenitis  is  generally  long,  the  patient 
usually  surviving  one  or  more  years  in  the  worst  cases. 

Diagnosis. — Enlarged  spleen  can  only  be  confounded  with  encepha- 
loid  or  other  tumor  of  the  abdomen. 

Treatment. — Bleeding  in  splenitis  has  not  been  found  to  effect  a 
cure,  while  mercury  has  been  found  for  the  most  part,  not  only  not 
to  be  useful,  but  even  to  be  most  pernicious.    '^I  feel,"  says  Mr. 
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Twining,  "more  anxious  fairly  to  show  the  baneful  effects  of  mer- 
cury in  the  disease  now  under  consideration,  because  the  instruc- 
tions usually  laid  down  in  the  best  sj'stems  of  medicine  do  not  in- 
culcate the  avoidance  of  mercury  in  any^^ase  of  enlarged  spleen,  nor 
do  they  advert  to  the  pernicious  eftects  of  that  state  of. disease 
which  I  have  termed  vascular  engorgement."  This  gentleman,  in 
further  proof  of  his  position,  mentions  thirteen  cases  in  which  the 
patient  either  died  of  mortification  of  the  cheek,  the  nose,  the  upper 
lip,  or  after  having  lost  all  his  teeth  or  a  laree  portion  of  the  jaw, 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  mercury,  and,  if  he  survived  the  em- 
ployment of  this  medicine,  the  spleen  remained  permanently  en- 
larged. Dr.  Voigt,  physician  to  the  Danish, establishment  at  Ser- 
*ampore,  writes  that,  although  most  authors  recommend  mercury, 
it  IS  an  indisputable  fact  that  a  very  small  quantity,  even  a  few 
grains,  generally  occasion  a  profuse  salivation,  and  so  violent  an 
affection  of  the  mouth  that  mortification  sets  in,  the  teeth  drop  out, 
the  bones  become  carious,  and  death  ensues.  Consequently,  mer- 
cury and  bleeding  ought  to  be  little  used ;  and  in  India,  in  their 
Btead,  a  spleen  mixture^  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  recommended  by 
Celsus,  is  most  in  vogue.  The  best,  according  to  Mr.  Twining,  con- 
sists of  the  following : 

B.  Pulv.  Jalap ;  Pulv.  Rhei ;  Pulv.  Calamba ;  Pulv.  Zingib ;  Potass.  Su- 
pertart.,  aa  5 j ;  Ferri  Sulphat.,  3s8;  Tinct.  Seunse,  5ss;  Aquae  Mentha 
Pip.,  iix8&.  Of  this  mixture  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  is  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day,  or  such  quantity  as  may  produce  three  or  four  stools 
in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  spleen  mixture  is,  in  some  instances,  efficacious,  but  in  a 
much  larger  number  of  instances  it  entirelv  fails  ;  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  bromide  of  potash  have 
been  recommended.  The  dose  of  the  bromide  of  potash  is  gr.  v  to 
X  ter  dicj  combined  with  camphor  mixture.  The  marked  influence 
of  the  biniodide  of  m^ercury^  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  rubbed  into 
the  skin  over  the  surface  of  the  spleen,  in  reducing  its  enlargement, 
has  been  already  noticed  (p.  853,  ante).  The  invalid  soldiers  who 
sufifer  from  enlarged  spleens  invariably  apply  for  some  to  take  away 
with  them  when  they  are  discharged  from  Netley  Uospital.    ^ 


HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Latin  Eq.,  Hypertrophia ;  French  Eq.,  Hypertrophie ;  German  £<).,  HyptrtrophU ; 

Italian  Eq.,  Ipertrofia. 

The  spleen  is  more  often  Inrpertrophied,  as  a  result  of  malaria  or 
of  leucocythxemia.  In  the  medical  Commentaries  an  hyi^ertrophied 
spleen  is  mentioned  which  weighed  11  lbs.  l^ortal  speaks  of  another 
that  weighed  30  lbs ;  and  Lieutaud  met  with  one,  m  a  woman  who 
had  been  ill  seventeen  years,  that  weighed  32  lbs.  It  is  singular 
that  these  large  tumefied  spleens  sometimes  subside  very  rapidly. 
Abercrombie  mentions  one  that  subsided  in  a  week  after  the  ague 
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on  which  it  depended  had  been  arrested.    The  hypertrophied  spleen 
is  generally  more  or  less  indurated. 

The  spleen  is  occasionally  atrophied,  so  that  little  more  than  a 
rudimentary  spleen  remail)^.  It  is  also  found  indurated,  and  often 
greatly  softened.  Hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  spleen.  In  a 
few  instances  small  portions  of  the  spleen,  about  the  size  of  a  nut, 
are  found  indurated  and  nearly  white.  These  appearances  are  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  slight  effusions  of  blood  into  the  substance  of 
the  spleen,  which  become  organized,  and  the  coloring  particles  being 
absorbed,  leave  the  appearances  in  question ;  or  they  are  due  to 
embdi. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CUTANEOUS  SYSTEM. 

Section  I. — General  Pathology  and  Classification  op  Disbasbs 

OF  THE  Skin. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  have  been  regarded  too  much  as  a  specialty ; 
and  only  now  are  they  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  class  of 
diseases  whose  pathology  is  capable  of  being  investigated  and 
studied  like  other  diseases.  The  expressions  of  skin  diseases  are 
undoubtedly  various  in  appearance  ;  and  the  same  disease  does  not 
always  exist  in  the  same  simple  or  elementary  form. 

The  classification  of  skin  diseases  hitherto  in  use  is  that  which 
is  comprehended  in  the  eight  orders  of  Willan  and  Bateman  ;  and 
the  characteristics  of  these  orders  are  embraced  in  the  following 
definitions  of  terms  in  common  use  in  the  description  of  skin  dis- 
eases : 

Order  I.  Pimplks. — Papulce  are  simple  solid  acuminated  elevations  of  the  cu- 
ticle, resembling  an  enlarged  papilla  of  the  skin.  They  commonly  terminate  m  % 
scurfy  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  in  slight  ulceration  of  its  summit. 

Order  II.  Scales. — SquamoR  consist  of  cuticle  in  patches,  plates,  or  lamin«,  in 
which  the  epidermic  cells  are  morbidly  adherent,  hard,  thickened,  whitish,  and 
opaque.  These  scales  cover  either  small  papillse,  red  elevations,  or  larger  deep  red 
and  dry  surfaces. 

Order  III.  Rasher. — Exanthemata  are  composed  of  superficial  red  patches  of 
irregular  size,  and  variously  diffused.  They  disappear  under  pn5Bsure,  and  termi- 
nate by  desquamation. 

Order  IV.  fiLEBS.~3finiahir«  Bliatera^BuUa,  They  differ  ft-om  veslclet  in 
size,  being  larger.  A  large  portion  of  cuticle  is  detached  from  the  skin  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  watery  fluid,  usually  transparent.  The  skin  is  red  and  inflamed  beneath 
the  blebs. 

Order  Y.  Pustules.  /V«^Zie  consist  in  circumscribed  elevations  of  the  cuticle* 
and  contain  pus.  They  have  red  and  inflamed  bases,  and  are  succeeded  by  an  elevated 
scab,  which  may  6r  may  not  be  followed  by  a  cicatrix. 

Order  YI.  Yesiclbb. —  Veaiculae — small  acuminated  or  orbicular  elevations  of 
the  cuticle,  containing  lymph,  which,  at  first  clear  and  colorless,  may  become  anaber- 
colored,  opaaue,  or  pearl-like.    Yesicles  are  succeeded  by  a  scurf  or  a  laminated  fcnh. 

Order  YII.  Tubercles. — Tuherculae — small,  hard,  indolent  elevations  of  tb« 
skin,  sometimes  suppurating  partially,  sometimes  ulcerating  at  their  summit. 
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Ordkr  VIII.  Spots. — Maculce  are  permanent  discolorationa  or  stains  of  pome 
portions  of  the  skin,  often  with  a  change  of  structure.  They  may  be  whitish,  dusky, 
or  dark. 

Under  these  several  orders  Dr.  Bennett  proposes  the  following 
classification : 

Order  I. — Exanthemata,      Order  IV. — PapuUe,        Order  VII. — MocuUje. 
Erythema.  Lichen.  Lentigo. 

Roseola.  Prurigo.  Ephclldes. 

Urticaria.  Nievi. 

Purpura. 

Ordkr  II. —  VesicuUE,  Order  V. — Squamee,  Order  VIII. — Dermaiozoa. 

Eczema.                                   Psoriasis.  Entozoon      folliculo- 

Uerpes.                                   Pityriasis.  rum. 

Scabies.                                    Ichthyosis.  Acarus. 

Pemphigus.  Pediculus. 

Ordsr  111.— PuatuloR,  Order  VI. — Tubercuke^    Order  IX. — Dermaiophytm, 

Impetigo.  Lepra  Tuberculosa.             Achorion     Schonlein 

Ecthyma.  Lupus.                                      (Fuvus). 

Acne.  Molluscum.                           Achorion    Grubii 

Kupia.  (Mentagra.) 

These  and  similar  classifications  are  mainly  anatomical.  They 
do  not  attempt  to  throw  any  light  on  the  causes  producing  the 
various  diseases,  which  are  contemplated  as  so  many  distinct  and 
individual  "  unities,"  their  mutual  relations  being  of  secondary 
importance.  The  basis  of  classes,  as  proposed  by  Willan  and  Bate- 
man,  is  only  useful  as  furnishinff  outward  marks  or  anatomical 
characters  useful  in  describing  tne  morbid  anatomy  of  skin  dis- 
eases ;  but  it  has  no  relation  to  the  causes,  to  the  patnology,  nor  to 
the  treatment  of  such  diseases.  An  affection  which  is  papular  to- 
day may  be  vesicular  to-morrow,  and  pustular  eventually.  Under 
the  same  di\nsion,  or  class,  maladies  are  brought  together  which 
Nature  has  stamped  with  broad  and  obvious  marks  of  distinction. 
Febrile  diseases  are  associated  with  non-febrile ;  and  ailments  which 
are  local  and  trivial  are  associated  with  diseases  of  grave  import 
and  deeplv  rooted  in  the  s^'stem.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  distem- 
pers which  Nature  has  plainly  brought  together  and  connected  by 
striking  analogies  and  resemblances,  the  methodical  arrangement 
of  Willan  and  Bateman  puts  widely  asunder  (Watson). 

A  purely  anatomical  classification  of  cutaneous  lesions  may  be 
statea  as  follows,  after  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Buchanan : 

• 

I*  Deformities  of  the  Skin  (mostly  persistent  and  non-inflammatory). 

II.  Eruptions  of  the  Skin  (mostly  transient,  and  with  the  phenomena  of  in- 
flammation). 

(A.)  Primary  Forms. — (1.)  Macula:  (a.)  Erythematous;  (6.)  Purpurous— com- 
prehending stipnia,  petechia,  vibix,  ecchymosis.  (2.)  Papuia.  (Z.)  TSibeV' 
calum.  (4.)  Pofnpnus.  (5.)  Vesiatla — comprehending  ye^icula  miliaris 
and  phlyctecna.  (6.)  Puatula — comprehending  achor,  psydracium,  and 
phlyzacium.     (7.)  Bulla. 

(B.)  Secondary  Forms. — (1.)  Ereoriatio.  (2.)  Ulcers,  (S.)  Rima.  {4.)  Sguama. 
(5.)  Crusta.     (6.)  Cicatrix. 

Alibert  conceived  the  idea  of  arranging  skin  diseases  into  natural 
families,  of  which  he  gives  twelve.  Ilis  classification  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  incompatible  with  teaching. 

M.  Hardy,  of  the  Ilopital  St.  Louis,  classifies  skin  diseases  accord- 
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inej  to  their  nature,  into  the  following  ten  natural  families:  (1.) 
Macules  and  deformities;  (2.)  Local  inflammations;  (3.)  Parasitic 
diseases;  (4.)  Eruptive  fevers  ;  (5.)  Symptomatic  eruptions  ;  (6.)  Zfer- 
tres^  or  Tetters;  (7.)  JScrofulides^  or  strumous  eruptions;  (8.)  Syph-- 
ilides^  or  syphilitic  eruptions  ;  (9.)  Cancers  ;  (10.)  Exotic  diseases. 

In  an  admirable  paper  "On  the  Theory  and  Classification  of 
Inflammations  of  the  Skin,"  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Buchanan,  Phy- 
sician to  the  Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseases  in  Glase^ow,  it  is  shown 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  any  classification  rest- 
ing on  one  principle  of  division  only,  runs  the  risk  of  being,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  artificial  and  untrue ;  and  to  secure  a  natural 
system,  several  principles  must  be  taken  into  account,  though 
greater  importance  may  be  attached  to  some  of  these  than  to  others 
(Edin.  Med.  Journal^  January,  1863).  Skin  diseases,  like  all  other 
diseases,  ought  to  be  classed  according  to  their  nature  or  paihciogy. 
The  cause  of  a  disease,  when  known,  gives  a  more  accurate  indica- 
tion of  its  true  nature,  and  its  means  of  cure,  than  a  knowledge  of 
its  anatomical  appearances  or  symptoms,  which  are  mere  effects  of 
the  cause.  So  far  as  can  be  done,  therefore.  Dr.  Buchanan  proposes 
that  skin  diseases  should  be  classified  according  to  their  causes. 
Not  knowing  the  cause,  some  other  principles  must  be  sought  for 
under  which  groups  may  be  formed ;  and  he  finds — in  the  patho- 
logical processes  recognized  as  inflammations^  new  formations^  hemor- 
rhages— that  skin  diseases  may  be  arranged  into  three  or  more 
groups. 

The  inflammatory  skin  diseases  are  those  which  afiTect  the  "  pars 
papillaris^'  of  the  corium,  as  well  as  the  ^^pars  reticiUaris*'  and  the 
subjacent  connective-tissue ;  but  the  process  is  not  confined  to  these, 
for  it  affects  even  the  epidermis,  whose  cells  are  changed  in  forma- 
tion and  in  structure  in  the  same  way  as  all  cells  are  altered  by  the 
process  of  inflammation. 

The  skin  diseases  characterized  by  new  formations  may  be  regarded 
as — ;i.)  The  productive  effects  of  inflammation;  or  (2.)  The  pro- 
ductive effects  of  such  constitutional  states  as  cancer,  scronila, 
iind  Bright's  disease. 

The  hemorrhagic  skin  diseases  arise  from  the  escape  of  blood  in 
-small  quantities,  owing  to  the  rupture  of  capillarv  vessels,  or  t^  the 
escape  of  coloring  matter  along  with  the  exudations.  They  are 
affections  peculiar  to  the  cutis ;  for,  although  blood  may  be  effused 
among  the  epidermic  cells,  hemorrhage  can  only  originate  from 
the  cutis. 

On  these  principles  a  classification  somewhat  of  the  following 
form  has  been  suggested : 

Classification  op  Skin  Diseases  (Dr.  A.  B.  Buchanan), 
Class  I.  Inflammations. 

Group  I. — Simple  Ikflammations  (allied  to  Simple  DermaHtisy 

(I.)  Ertthema  ([ft.]  aim/7^«j;;  [b.]  multiforme;  [c]  cAronieu?ii— KK>m prebend ing 
papulatum,^  nodosum^  atrophulue^  aqwmioBum.^  pityinasia  furfuracea^  mgfnbn^ 
nacea,  rubra). 
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(2.)  Herpes  (simplex  and  zoster), 

(3.)  Urticaria  (idiopathic^  from   ingestion  of  particular  kind  of  food;    from 

uterine  affections ;  or  persistent). 
(4.)  Dermatitis  (idiopathic,  as  from  bums^  or  from  frosi-bite ;  or  symptomatic,  as 

of  erysipelas ;  or  phlegmonodes,  hs  furuneuliis,  anthrax^  Aleppo  tubercle), 
(6.)  Pemphigus  (benign,  persistent,  and  foliaceous). 

Group  II. — Eczematous  Inflammations  (allied  to  Eczema). 

(1.)  Eczema  (erythemaiodes ;  E,  papulosum^  comprising  lichen  simplex  tknd prurigo; 

E.  vesiculare;  E.  ruhrum ;  E.  pusiulosum,^  comprising  impetigo  sparsa^figurata^ 

and  pilaris  ;  E.  lichen ;  E  squamosum  ;  E.  pityriasis). 
(2.)  Acne  (comprising  A.  simplex ;  A.  pilaris  ;  A.  rosacea), 
(8.)  Ecthyma  ([a.]  simplex;  [b.]  chronicum,  =  rupia;  [c]  gangrenosum,). 
(4.)  Psoriasis  (punetataj  guttata^  nummulariSf  circinata  [lepra], ^yrato,  confluens). 

Group  III. — Ulcers. 

(1.)  Idiopathic. 
(2.)  Sympathetic. 
(3.)  Constitutional. 

Class  II Hew  Formations. 

Group  I. — Homologous  New  Formations. 

(1.)  Epidermic  (epithelial  growths^  comprising  caHositus,  clavus  ichthyosis^  comu 

eutaneum). 
(2.)  Pigmentary  (lentigo,  ephelis,  moles,  melanosis,  chloasma,  silver  stain,  leuco^ 

pathia). 
(3.)  Dermic  (cicatrix  normal,  or  cheloid,  cutaneous  tumor  [wens],  multiple  tumors 

[mycosis],  molluseum  simplex,  condylomata,  verruca  vulgaris,  verruca  nwUis). 

Group  II. — Heterologous  New  Formations. 

(1.)  Pseudoplasms  (lupus,  comprehending  maeulosus,  tuberculosus,  hypertrophieus 
exedens,  serpiginosus ;  and  lepra,  comprehending  maculosa,  tuberculosa  anceS' 
thetica,  exulcerans). 

(2.)  Neoplasms  (epithelioma,  carcinoma). 

Class  HI. ^Hemorrhages — «•  9-1  petechias,  vibices,  ecehymosis,  purpura. 

Class  IV ^Diseases  of  Accessory  Organs— o.  g.,  hair,  nails,  sweat  glands. 

Class  V. — ^Diseases  Defined  by  Uniform  Causes. 

Group  I. — Parasitic  Diseases. 
Group  II. — Syphilitic  Eruptions. 
Group  III. — Eruptions  of  Specific  Fevers. 
Group  IV. — Scrofulodermata. 


Section  EL — Description  in  Retail  of  the  more  Common 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

ERYTHEMATOUS  INFLAMMATIONS. 

1.  Erythema. — Its  expression  is  that  of  uniform  redness  simply, 
with  puiliness  of  the  skin,  distributed  in  distinct  patches  of  some 
size.  It  is  accompanied  by  little  constitutional  disturbance ;  and 
if  febrile  phenomena  are  decided,  it  may  betoken  more  severe 
areolar  innammation  than  erythema^  and  a  more  grave  disease. 
It  is  thus  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  erysipelas.  The  varieties  of 
Erythema  are, — E.  Imve;  E.  fugax—^jn.^  E-  volaticum;  E.  mar- 
ginaium  ;  E.  papulatum  ;  E,  tvbtrcvlatum  ;  E  nodoeum.    Of  these 
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varieties  erythema  vodosum  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  The 
indisposition  which  precedes  the  eruption  is  generallv  associated 
with  a  slight  degree  of  fever.  Red  oval  patches,  considerably  ele- 
vated and  very  tender,  appear  on  the  fore  part  of  the  legs,  some- 
times on  the  arms;  and  the  lonff  diameter  of  these  patches  is 
fi^enerally  parallel  to  the  axis  of  tne  limb.  They  sometimes  form 
l&umps  an  mch  and  a  half  long  and  an  inch  broad  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  leg.  After  a  tew  days  the  red  color  changes  to  a 
blue,  the  patches  become  soft,  and  although  something  like  flucto- 
ation  may  be  felt,  yet  suppuration  does  not  occur.  Thus  the  bumps 
of  erythema  gradually  subside.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  seen  m 
feeble  boys  ;  but  it  is  most  common  in  young  women,  in  whom  it 
seems  associated  with  disordered  menstruation,  or  with  rheumatism 
(Rayer,  Watson\  In  the  chronic  stage  desquamation  invariably 
occurs;  and  to  this  stage  of  the  disease  the  name  pityriasis  has 
been  given. 

Treatment. — Rest  and  quinine^  after  aperients. 

2.  Herpes. — This  disease  is  expressed  by  red  patches,  of  irregular 
form  and  variable  size,  upon  each  of  which  there  arises  a  group, 
cluster,  or  crop  of  extremely  minute  vesicles.  It  is  often  preceded 
by  considerable  local  irritation,  or  by  cutaneous  pain  or  neuralgia, 
which  sometimes  remains  after  the  eruption  has  died  away.  The 
eruption  runs  a  very  definite  course,  and,  when  not  interfered  with, 
its  development  and  defervescence  is  completed  in  about  ten  dayj*. 
The  vesicles  ultimately  rupture,  and  a  gum-like  scab  forms  over 
the  group,  which  shrivels  and  contracts  upon  itself.  The  disease 
occurs  sometimes — (1.)  As  one  or  tw^o  patches  on  the  lips — herpe$ 
lahiaUs  ;  (2.)  As  a  band  of  patches  which  encircles  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk,  or  the  whole  circumference  of  a  thigh — herpt^ 
zoster^  zona  ignea^  cinyalum^  or  the  shivyks. 

[TIeri)es  zoster  is  not  a  true  skin  affection,  but  a  local  expression  of 
irritation  of  a  nerve;  most  commonly  an  intercostal,  though,  sometimes, 
one  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen,  of  the  thigh,  up|>er  ex- 
tremity, or  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  superficial  plexus  of  the  neck, 
or  of  the  facial,  the  eruption  following  the  track  of  one  of  these  nerves. 
The  dorsal  nerves  are  much  the  most  frequently  affected,  especially  the 
third  and  fourth;  those  of  the  forearm  and  thigh,  least.  Bateman  held 
that  its  course  was  as  regular  as  that  of  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  hav- 
ing like  them  eruption,  maturation,  and  decline,  all  in  a  limited  i>eriod. 
It  rarely  happens  twice  in  the  same  person  ;  and  seldom  appears  on  both 
sides  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Hutchinson  thinks  both  sides  are  equally 
liable  to  ])e  affected ;  Cazenave  and  Schledel  say  that  in  their  ex|>erience 
it  was  on  the  right  side  in  19  cases  out  of  twenty;  while  Haver  and  Reil 
note  the  left  as  most  frequently  attacked.  It  rarely  encircles  the  whole 
body,  the  zone  being  incomplete  either  in  the  centre,  or  at  one  or  other  ex- 
tremity. A  slight  pricking  or  burning  pain  precedes  its  outcome,  and 
often  there  is  some  constitutional  disturbance.  Severe  dyspniea,  and  a 
catching  pain  in  the  side  (pleurodynia)  are  not  uufrequently  initial 
symptoms.] 

« 

(3.)  A  very  common  and  troublesome  form  of  the  disease  affects 
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the  foreskin — herpes  preputialis.  [It  occurs  too  in  the  female,  on 
the  labia,  after  menstruation,  or  during  pregnancy.]  Its  etFccts  are 
often  mistaken  for  chancres,  and  by  unprmcipled  persons  may  be 
treated  as  such.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  syphilis,  and  its  his- 
tory is  a  sufficient  guide  to  diagnosis  (see  vol.  i,  p.  688 '.  The  disease 
may  be  prolonged  oy  ulceration  of  the  vesicles,  or  by  irritant  ap- 
plications, or  when  the  scabs  are  prematurely  chafed  off. 

Treatment. — The  state  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs,  and 
diet  ^nerallv,  should  be  regulated.  Malt  liquors  should  be  avoided  ; 
and,  if  pain  is  severe,  opiate  fomentations  may  be  applied.  Herpes 
preputialis  requires  no  treatment  beyond  careful  ablution  with  tepid 
water,  and  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of  wet  lint  between  the  pre- 

fiuce  and  the^^^an^  penis  ;  [or  the  lint  may  be  soaked  in  lead  water.] 
f  there  is  much  pain,  the  lint  should  be  moistened  with  a  watery 
solution  of  opium.  [If  the  vesicles  have  ulcerated  from  irritation, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  touch  them  with  sulphate  of  copper,  or  ni- 
trate of  silver.] 

3.  Nettlerash^  or  Urticaria^  consists  of  an  eruption  of  little  solid 
elastic  eminences,  roundish  or  oblong,  pale  in  the  centre,  and  red  at 
the  circumference.  These  are  commonly  called  "  wheals,"  similar 
to  what  results  from  the  mark  of  a  lash.  The  eruption  is  attended 
with  an  intense  heat,  a  burning,  tingling,  or  pricking  sensation, 
very  much  like  that  produced  by  the  stinging  of  a  nettle.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  urticaria — (a.)  Urticaria  acuta ;  (b.1  Urti- 
carta  chronira.  The  acute  forms  are  generally  connected  with  the 
ingestion  of  some  kinds  of  food — oatmeal,  bitter  almonds,  shell-fish, 
Ac.  The  more  chronic  and  intermittent  forms  are  associated  with 
uterine  or  other  affections. 

Treatment. — Emetics  and  purgatives  in  the  first  instance ;  after- 
wards the  correction  of  faulty  digestion.  The  surface  of  the  erup- 
tion may  be  dusted  over  with  flour  ;  or  the  following  lotion  may 
be  used : 

R.  Carbonatis  Ammoniie,  5J  ;  Plumb.  Acetatis,  5Uj  Aquae  Rosearum, 
3viij. 

4.  Pemphigus^  or  Pompholyx^  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of 
large  vesicles,  filled  with  serous  fluid,  known  as  bxdUp,  These  hnlla^ 
varv  in  magnitude,  are  generally  distinct,  but  numerous.  They 
spring  up  in  successive  crops,  generally  in  the  [face,  hands],  fore- 
arms and  legs,  [soles  of  the  leet],  surrounded  by  redness  of  the  skin. 
[Generally  hemispherical,  they  may,  by  their  confluence,  assume 
great  irregularity  of  shape,  and  attain  a  diameter  of  several  inches 
in  extent.]  The  vesicles,  originally  transparent,  gradually  become 
opaque,  pearl-colored,  and  ultimately  of  a  pale  red-color.  [The 
fluid  at  the  beginning  is  clear  and  transparent,  and  may  continue 
80  throughout,  but  more  frequently  it  becomes  turbid  or  sero-puru- 
lent,  or  mixed  with  lymphy  flakes.  In  very  young,  or  old,  or  un- 
healthy subjects  it  may  be  tinged  with  blood.]  Usually  the  dis- 
ease is  prolonged  over  weeks,  months,  or  years,  and  is  not  attended 
by  any  decided  febrile  disturbances.    A  slight  pricking  sensation 
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indicates  a  red  spot,  where  the  eruption  commences.  In  the  centre 
of  each  of  these  spots  the  cuticle  begins  to  rise  like  a  blister  ;  and 
as  the  circumference  of  the  redness  increases,  the  blister-like  vesic- 
ulae  are  so  rapidly  formed  that,  in  a  few  hours,  each  vesicle  may 
be  as  big  as  a  hazelnut  or  walnut.  The  blebs  are  then  apt  to  burst, 
when  a  straw-colored  serum  exudes ;  and  the  epidermis  contracts 
into  folds  or  wrinkles,  the  surface  underneath  beiuff  red,  painful, 
and  smarting.  K  the  vesicles  do  not  burst,  small  orownisb,  flat 
crusts  form.  The  disease  is  usually  associated  with  debility,  intem- 
perance, and  bad  or  insufficient  food.  The  following  varieties  are  to 
DC  distinguished :  (a.)  Pemphigus  cucvius  ;  (b.)  Pempnigua  chronicus  ; 
(c.)  Pemphigus  sditarius  ;  and  (d.)  PefUphigus  fdicLcetis. 

Pemphigus  foliaceua  commences  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  and 
when  'fully  developed  covers  the  whole  body.  It  is  almost  always 
fatal. 

Treatment. — ^Dietetic  and  tonic,  especially  quinine  and  the  mineral 
acids.  Arsenic  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  obstinate  cases.'  Emollient 
lotions,  with  or  without  opium,  are  useful  local  applications. 

[The  irritation  may  be  relieved  by  keeping  applied  a  compreas  wet 
with  a  lotion  composed  of  a  drachm,  each,  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  prepared 
calamine,  two  drachms  of  glycerine,  and  enough  rose-water  to  make  an 
eight  ounce  mixture.] 


ECZEMATOUS  INFLAMMATIONS. 

Eczem^^  in  some  of  its  many  forms,  is  one  of  the  most  c<>mmon 
of  skin  diseases.  The  eruption,  when  at  its  height,  is  characterized 
by — (1.)  Infiltration  of  the  skin;  (2.)  Exudation  on  its  .surface ; 
(3.)  The  formation  of  crusts ;  (4.)  Itching.  Eczematous  skin  feels 
thick  when  pinched  up  into  a  fold.  It  has  a  doughy  feel,  and  on 
pressure  the  redness  disappears,  and  shows  a  yellowish  hue  of  the 
skin.  The  exudation  is  watery,  sometimes  purulent,  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  blood.  It  stains  and  stiffens  underclothing  with  which 
it  may  come  in  contact.  The  exudation  becoming  concrete,  forms 
crusts,  and  their  appearances  vary  with  the  character  and  nature 
of  the  exudation.  The  itching  is  always  aggravated  by  touching 
the  part,  and  still,  at  the  same  time,  an  irresistible  desire  to  scratch 
is  excited.  Scratching  is  sometimes  thus  persevered  in  till  blood 
flows  from  the  part.  The  disease  is  thereby  greatly  aggravated — 
a  copious  eruption  of  newly  formed  vesicles  and  fissures  being  apt 
to  form. 

The  elementary  lesions  of  the  skin  in  eczema  are — (1.)  An  ery- 
thematous state  of  the  skin;  (2.)  Vesicles;  (3.)  Pustules;  (4.)  Pap- 
ules; (5.)  Fissures;  (6.)  A  mixture  of  several  or  of  all  of  those 
lesions ;  and  in  the  fully  expressed  disease  there  may  not  he  the 
merest  vestige  of  either  a  vesicle,  a  pustule,  or  a  papule,  but  the 
skin  is  red  and  smooth  on  the  surface,  having  a  brilliantly  polished 
and  shining  appearance,  the  tissue  being  loaded  with  infiltration. 
The  vesicles,  when  they  occur,  are  usual^  developed  at  the  orifices 
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of  the  cutaneous  follicles.  They  are  small  and  closely  set  together : 
they  usually  rupture  earlj'^,  and  the  serosity  concretes  into  crusts. 
The  more  the  SKin  is  infiltrated  the  less  likely  are  vesicles  to  be 
seen.  In  the  absence  of  vesicles,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height, 
the  infiltrated  patches  are  red  and  inflamed.  The  redness  is  not 
uniform :  it  is  studded  with  innumerable  points  of  a  deeper  red, 
giving  a  punctated  appearance  to  the  part  (Devergie).  These 
points  correspond  to  the  orifices  of  the  glands,  like  the  vesicles  which 
may  have  preceded  them  ;  and  the  appearance  is  due  to  the  greater 
congestion  of  the  skin  which  surrounds  the  glandular  orifices.  Mi- 
nute excoriations  are  apt  to  occur  at  these  spots,  the  result  of  rup- 
ture of  the  vesicles.  From  these  excoriated  points  serous  fluid  con- 
tinues to  exude,  which  afterward  concretes  into  scabs  {eczona  vesic- 
vlorum).  The  impetigo  of  authors  is  the  pustular  form  of  eczema^ 
and  the  pustules  form  upon  ervthematous  patches  of  skin,  just  as 
the  vesicles  did  before  them.  They  are  most  common  on  the  head 
and  chin.  Vesicles  and  pustules  are  often  seen  on  the  same  patch 
(eczema  impetwinodes  or  eczema  pustvlosum). 

Lichen  is  the  papular  form  of  eczema^  the  eruption  commencing 
as  small  red  papulae,  either  isolated  or  confluent.  These  becoming 
excoriated,  give  vent  to  a  serous  fluid  in  considerable  abundance, 
which  ultimately  concretes  into  a  crust.  It  the  summits  of  the 
papulae  become  torn  by  the  nails  in  scratching,  yellow  or  blackish 
crusts  form,  due  to  the  mixture  of  blood  and  serum,  and  abrasions 
of  the  skin  occur.  The  disease  is  then  known  as  prurigo  {eczema 
lichenoides  or  eczema  'pruriginosum\  It  occurs  more  or  less  in  all 
chronic  cases  of  scabies  or  phthiriasis^  and  sometimes  in  iirticaria. 
The  disease  attacks  by  preference  the  scrofulous  and  the  debilitated, 
and  is  especially  associated  with  improper,  insuflicient  or  bad  food. 
A  too  liberal  diet,  and  stimulants  in  food  or  drink,  similarly  pre- 
dispose to  the  disease.  Exposure  of  the  skin  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
or  to  acrid  substances,  also  brings  about  the  disease — e,  g,^  in  cooks, 
grocers,  bakers,  and  the  like.  Fissures  of  the  skin  are  a  most  fre- 
quent complication,  and  occur  in  those  situations  where  the  skin  is 
nattkrally  thrown  into  folds,  as  at  the  arms,  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
the  joints,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  flexures  of  tne  fingers.  They 
are  apt  to  increase  in  depth  as  the  disease  continues,  sometimes 
bleeding,  and  causing  excruciating  pain.  When  deep,  the  fissures 
are  red  and  raw-lool:in^,  and  serum  or  blood  exudes  from  tliem, 
givine  rise  to  crusts  which  partially  fill  them  up  (eczema  rimosxvm 
of  T.  M.  Anderson  and  Buchanan — the  eczema  fenaiUi  of  the  French). 

Any  part  of  the  skin  may  be  the  seat  of  eczema  ;  but  there  are 
certain  localities  where  it  is  most  apt  to  occur.  These  are  the  head, 
the  hairy  portions  of  the  face,  the  lips,  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  the 
nostrils,  the  external  auditory  passages  and  ears,  the  hands,  feet, 
legs,  genitals,  perineum,  mammce^  umbilicus,  and  parts  of  the  skin 
which  are  naturally  in  contact  with  one  another. 

On  the  head  and  hairy  parts  of  the  face  the  disease  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  pustular  form  {impdigo  capitis) ;  and  collections  of 
pus  are  apt  to  form  beneath  the  crusts  and  scabs,  attended  some- 
times by  little  cutaneous  abscesses  and  enlargements  of  the  lym- 
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phatic  glands.  Each  pustule  of  eczema  is  situated  at  the  orifice  of 
a  hair  follicle ;  and  the  hair  may  be  seen  to  pass  through  the  centre 
of  each  pustule.  These  pustules  dry  up  into  small  yellow  croBts 
when  the  disease  affects  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face ;  and  the  akin 
on  which  the  pustules  are  developed  assumes  a  dusky  red  tint,  be- 
coming gradually  more  thickened  and  infiltrated  {impetigo  mcnti — 
eczema  pilare  faciei).  In  the  eczema  of  the  internal  auditory  passages 
the  disease  usually  affects  the  auricles,  commencing  on  the  skin  of 
these  parts,  and  gradually  extending  inwards.  The  calibre  of  the 
meatus  is  narrowed,  and  often  so  much  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
see  the  memirani  tympani.  A  milky  or  watery  fluid  exudes  from 
the  meatus,  and  moistens  the  pillow  at  night.  The  discharge  is 
apt  to  have  a  very  bad  odor  if  the  ear  is  not  frequently  washed 
out  (Anderson,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette^  June,  1863). 

Treatment  of  eczema  must  be  constitutional  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  local  applications  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  part  atlected  are 
to  be  carefully  used.  Derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  must 
be  especially  rectified.  If  the  tongue  is  load^,  the  appetite  bad, 
the  liver  torpid,  as  indicated  by  light,  clay-colored  evacuations  and 
costive  bowels,  small  doses  of  gray  powder  in  combination  with 
quinine  are  indicated.     Dr.  T.  M.  Anderson  suggests  the  following : 

R.  Siilphatis  Quiniae,  gr.  xij ;  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  xxxvj ;  Hydrarg.  c. 
Creti,  gr.  xxx ;  Sacchari  Albi,  3J  ;  misce,  et  divide  in  Pulv.  xij. 

Two  of  these  powders  are  to  be  taken  daily  by  an  adult ;  but  at 
any  age  the  dose  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  patient  has  at  least 
one  full  natural  evacuation  daily.  If  the  patient  is  robust,  but  with 
the  functions  of  the  liver  and  bowels  impaired,  occasional  doses  of 
calomel^  alone  or  in  combination  with  scamviony^  will  stimulate  the 
torpidity  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  cuta- 
neous inflammation  will  diminish.  If  the  patient  is  a  full  feeder, 
and  will  not  be  persuaded  to  live  more  sparingly,  one  drachm  to  two 
drachma  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  given  twice  daily,  with 
a  sixth  to  half  a  grain  of  tartar  em£ttc  added  to  each  dose.  The  effect 
of  this  remedy  will  be  to  diminish  desire  for  food,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  bowels  freely  open.  If  the  patient  is  scrofulous,  or 
debilitated  from  insuflicient'  Ibod,  or  food  not  nutritive  enoni^fa^ 
more  nourishing  food  must  be  given,  combined  with  tonics  contain* 
.ing  iron  and  cod-liver  oil*  Children  a  few  months  old,  reduced  to 
"  skin  and  bone,"  recover  wonderfully  under  the  influence  of  twenty 
drops  of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  in  a  teaspoonful  of  eoJ- 
liver  oil  repeated  three  times  daily,  the  dose  of  the  oil  being  grad- 
ually increased  to  a  tablespoonful  (Anderson,  L  c,  June  27, 1868;* 
Syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  or  of  the  phosphates  of  iron^  f  <i«ii<Vi, 
and  strychnia,  should  be  alternated  with  the  iodide  of  iron. 

The  treatment  must  be  steadily  maintained  for  at  least  six  weeks 
or  two  months.  In  severe  cases  the  oil  may  be  rubbed  into  the 
skin,  in  addition  to  giving  it  internally.  Cod-liver  oil  and  iron  are 
almost  equally  serviceable  to  eczematous  adults.  When  there  is  a 
difliculty  of  taking  it  in  its  pure  state,  the  emulsion  of  it  will  often 
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be  found  oBeful ; — when  the  appetite  is  very  deficient,  a  pure  tonic, 
Buch  as  quinine  and  aroioatic  sulphuric  acid^  as  in  the  following : 

B.  Sulphatis  Quiniae,  gr.  xvj ;  Acid.  Sulphurici  Aromatic!,  5iv;  Syrupi 
Llmonum,  ^ss. ;  Infus.  Cascarillse,  ad  ^viij  ;  misce^  et  cola  per  chartam, 
A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  half  an  hour  beforie  food. 

If  the  eczematous  patients  are  robust  and  plethoric,  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or  scarification  is  often  beneficial ; 
but  in  eeneral  the  action  of  calomel  purgation  is  sufliicient  to  reduce 
the  inflammatory  action,  combined  with  a  regulated  abstemious 
diet  of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  food  simply  dressed.  Dishes 
of  pastry,  pickles,  spices,  strong  tea,  and  coffee,  are  particularly  to 
be  avoided  ;  while  the  use  of  wine,  spirits,  and  malted  liquors  must 
be  entirely  suspended. 

If  the  patient  has  been  much  in  the  habit  of  using  stimulants, 
the  eczema  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  subdue  than  if  he  had 
been  an  abstainer  from  these  fluids.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
prescribe  milk  diet  for  a  time,  all  animal  food  being  proscribed. 

Of  internal  medicines,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  the  alkalies  are  espe- 
cially useful  (Startin,  Anderson).  Fowler's  solution  (the  liquor 
arsenicalis  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia)  is  well  suited.  An 
adult  mav  commence  with  Jive  minims  thrice  daily ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  week  the  dose  should  be  increased  by  one  drop  every  second  or 
third  day,  till  the  disease  begins  to  yield,  or  the  medicine  to  dis- 
agree (Anderson).  "  In  order  to  secure  the  virtues  of  arsenic  as  an 
alterative,  it  will  be  necessary  to  push  the  medicine  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  phenomena  which  first  indicate  its  peculiar  action 
on  the  system.  Arsenic  as  a  remedy  is  too  often  suspended,  or  alto- 
gether abandoned,  at  the  very  moment  its  curative  powers  are  coming 
into  play.  The  earliest  manifestation  of  its  physiological  action  is 
apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  its  poisonous  operation ;  ana  the  patient 
declares  that  the  medicine  has  disagreed  with  him.  Forthwith  the 
physician  shares  his  fears ;  the  prescription  is  changed,  and  another 
case  is  added  to  the  many  in  which  arsenic  is  said  to  have  failed 
after  a  fair  trial  of  its  efficacy"  (Begbie,  Contributions  to  Practical 
Medicine^  p.  270).  Arsenical  solutions  should  be  given  immediately 
after  food ;  and  in  persons  whose  digestive  organs  are  weak,  a  tonic 
infusion,  such  as  the  infusion  of  cascarilla  or  gentian^  is  the  best 
vehicle  for  its  administration ;  and  a  few  drops  of  morphia  may 
sometimes  be  added,  as  in  the  following : 

B.  Solut.  Fowlcri ;  Soliit.  Muriatis  Morphia?,  aa  5U  ;  Syrupi  Limonum, 
Jss. ;  Tinct.  Cocci  Cacti,  5s8. ;  lufus.  Cascarillas,  ad  3xij  ;  misce.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  thrice  daily  immediately  after  food. 

The  liquor  soda:  arsenias^  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  minims,  is  said  to 
cure  eczema  with  less  gastric  disturbance  and  with  less  irritability 
of  the  conjunctiva  than  the  liquor  arsenicalis.  As  the  disease  yields, 
the  dose  may  be  diminished ;  but  the  use  of  the  remedy  should  not 
be  suspended  till  some  time  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  erup- 
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tion.  In  the  case  of  infants  at  the  breast,  arsenical  solutions  may 
be  given  to  the  mother ;  and  mercury  may  be  combined  with  the  arsenic^ 
as  in  Donovan^  s  solution^  of  which  ten  minima  maybe  ^iven  thrice  daUy. 
The  use  of  the  natural  mineral  waters  which  contain  sulphur  is  the 
best  method  of  securing  the  full  effects  of  the  alterative  action  of 
sulphur  on  eczematous  patients.  These  waters  are  especially  Har- 
rowgate  and  Moffat  in  this  country,  [and  the  Virginia  springs,  and 
those  of  Richfield,  N.  Y.,  in  the  United  States.  Sulphur  mav  be 
efficiently  administered  in  from  one-half  to  one  drachm  doses  ot  the 
precipitated  preparation,  with  the  same  quantity  of  tartrate  of  soda 
or  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  ten  grains  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  or 
potash,  in  a  cup  of  milk,  every  night.]  Alkalies  are  most  beneficial 
in  those  cases  where  the  patient  nas  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
stimulants ;  and  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
and  to  the  deposit  of  lithates  in  the  urine,  or  to  gout,  or  to  rheumatism, 
aqua  potassce  m^ay  be  given,  largely  diluted  with  water ^  in  doses  of  twenty 
minims  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Anderson  recommends  seyuiearbonate 
q/"  amryioma  (now  called  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia\  in  doses  gradually  increasing  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 
If  gout  prevails,  cdchicum  ought  to  be  riven  with  the  other  reme- 
dies ;  and  in  rheumatism  the  acetate  ot  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  half- 
drachm  doses  should  be  added  to  each  dose.  All  the  alkaline  rem* 
edies  should  be  largely  diluted  with  water. 

"With  regard  to  local  treatment,  the  first  point  is  to  remove  all 
sources  of  irritation,  and  especially  the  crusts.  A  poultice  composed 
of  crumbs  of  bread  and  hot  almond  oil  applied  to  the  eruption  at  night 
will  usually  bring  away  the  crusts  in  the  morning.  If  they  fail  to 
be  detached  by  this  application,  they  must  be  again  lubricated  with 
fresh  almond  oil,  and  forcibly  removed  when  they  are  thoroughly 
softened.  If,  after  the  crusts  are  removed,  the  surface  is  seen  to  be 
acutely  inflamed,  and  if  there  is  a  burning  heat  in  place  of  itching^ 
local  sedatives  must  be  applied.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Anderson 
recommends  a  cold  potato-starch  j)Oultice,  a  small  Quantity  of  pow* 
der  containing  camphor  being  sprinkled  over  the  inflamed  surface 
before  the  poultice  is  applied.  The  camphor  powder  may  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  ingredients : 

B.  Camphorae,  5sb.;  Alcoholis,  q.  s.;  Pulv.  Oxydi  Zinci;  Pulv.  Amyli^ 
aa  3iij-    This  powder  must  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  (Anderson). 

Instead  of  poultices,  a  mixture  of  powdered  oxide  of  zinc  and 
glycerine,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  one  to  two 
ounces  of  the  other,  will  be  found  to  be  a  soothing  application ; 
and  to  it  a  little  camphor  may  also  be  added,  as  in  the  following : 

B.  Camphorffi,  9ij  ;  Pulv.  Oxydi  Zinci,  Sss. ;  Qlycerinoe,  Jij  ;  Cochin- 
illini,  gr.  ij ;  Spt.  Rosmar.,  5J ;  misce.  This  mixture  must  be  stirred 
before  using  it,  a  thin  layer  being  then  rubbed  over  the  inflamed  part 
twice  or  thrice  daily  (Anderson). 

[When  the  itching  is  troublesome,  stuping  with  decoction  of  bran,  or 
applying  an  ointment  composed  of  thirty  drops  of  chloroform  in  one 
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oaDce  of  cold  cream,  will  generally  relieve  it.  If  there  is  much  weeping, 
mucilage  of  starch  should  be  applied  morning  and  evening,  and  after- 
wards the  strong  tincture  of  iodine.   A  good  ointment  in  eczema  proper  is : 

B.  Plumbi  lodidi,  gr.  xij-xx;  Chloroform,  njjxl;  Glycerinae,  f5j ; 
Unguent.  Rosse,  5vij.] 

» 

When  the  disease  passes  into  a  chronic  stage,  as  indicated  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  burning  heat  and  the  supervention  of  itching, 
the  local  applications  must  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  parts. 
If  there  be  much  infiltration  of  the  tissues,  treatment  by  potash 
applications  is  the  most  efficient  (Hebra,  Anderson).  The  more 
extensive  the  disease  the  weaker  the  solution  ought  to  be  for  appli- 
cation over  the  large  surface.  If  the  infiltration  is  slight,  common 
potash  soap  (soft  soap,  black  soap — sapo  mollis^  sapo  viridis\  or  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  it  in  two  of  boiling  water ^  a  little  oil  of  rosemary 
or  citronella  being  used  to  conceal  the  odor^  may  be  used.  A  piece  of 
flannel  dipped  in  this  liniment  should  be  rubbed  as  firmly  as  possi- 
ble over  the  aftected  parts  night  and  morning,  the  solution  being 
allowed  to  dry  upon  them.  It  should,  however,  be  washed  oflT  after 
each  application.  If  the  patient  can  bear  it,  a  piece  of  flannel, 
saturated  with  the  solution,  may  be  left  in  contact  with  the  part 
all  the  night. 

[In  inveterate  cases  Hebra  uses  his  Tinctura  Saponis  viridis  cum  pice : 

B.  Saponis  Tiridis ;  Picis  liquid. ;  Spir.  methyL  (alcohol  mixed  with 
one-ninth  of  its  bulk  of  pyroxylic  spirit) ;  aa  partes  equales.] 

Another  method  of  treatment  is  to  paint  over  the  eruption  night 
and  morning  with  a  large  brush,  charged  with  the  aqua  potasses  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pliamiacopceia^  its  irritant  action  being  neutralized 
by  means  of  cold  water  when  the  smarting  becomes  excessive.  A 
solution  of  potassa  fusa  may  also  be  employed  of  various  strengths. 
If  the  case  oe  mild,  tvx>  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  if  more  severe 
then  five^  ten^  twenty^  thirty^  or  even  more  grains  to  the  ounce  oficater 
may  be  used.  But  all  these  stronger  solutions  must  be  washed  off  very 
speedily^  and  they  ought  not  to  be  employed  more  than  once  daily. 
Such  remedies  the  physician  ought  to  apply  himself,  and  not  intrust 
the  control  of  their  action  to  the  patient.  If  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  fissures,  which  are  apt  to  result  from  the  use 
of  potash,  cod-liver  oil  or  glycerine  should  be  applied  to  the  parts 
every  night.  As  infiltration  subsides,  the  solution  ought  to  be 
gradually  diluted ;  and  great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  such 
local  applications  upon  infants,  delicate  females,  and  old  or  infirm 
persons.  The  aflfected  parts  should  be  bathed  repeatedly  during 
the  day  in  cold  water,  during  the  use  of  these  potash  applications. 
The  cdd  doiU'he  may  be  employed  where  it  is  practicable.  If  the 
itching  is  very  intolerable,  prussic  acid  may  be  mingled  with  the 
potash  applications,  as  in  the  following : 

K.  PotassflB  Fusee,  gr.  x;  Acid.  Hydrocyan.  Dil.  (Ed.  Ph.),  3 j ;  Aq. 
Rosarum,  Jij  ;  misce.    A  little  of  this  solution  is  to  be  rubbed  firmly  over 
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the  eruption  night  and  morning,  and  at  any  time  when  the  itching  sen- 
sation is  severe. 

7arry  applications  are  of  great  value  in  the  local  treatment  of  the 
declining  stages  of  eczema,  wnen  infiltration  and  itching  are  sulnlned. 
Common  tar  {pix  liquida)  or  oil  of  cade  {deum  cadini^  as  manafac- 
tured  at  Aix-la-Chapelle)  should  be  rubbed  firmly  oveV  the  eruption 
by  means  of  a  flannel  cloth,  and  allowed  to  dry  upon  it.  It  should 
be  applied  thrice  daily,  and  washed  off  with  soft  soap  or  petroleum 
soap.  Dr.  Anderson  recommends  that  common  tar  snould  be  com- 
bined with  one  of  the  potash  solutions — for  example,  a  mixture  of 
eoiial  parts  of  common  tar^  methylated  spirit^  and  soft  soap^  u«ed  as 
aoove  directed,  will  be  found  useful,  or  the  following  preparation, 
ashless  offensive : 

B.  Sapouis  Mollis,  Spt.  Rectificati,  Olei  Cadini,  aa  Jj ;  Olei  Lavandulie, 
5i88. ;  misce.  A  little  quantity  is  to  be  firmly  rubbed  over  the  eruption 
night  and  morning ;  and  it  must  be  washed  off  before  each  re-application. 

[Or  it  may  be  combined  with  iodine :  B.  lodinii,  5i-ii ;  Olei  picis  (sp. 
grav.,  .853),  i^j.  M.    Apply  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil.] 

Of  mercurial  applications  the  citrine  ointment  (U^S-  Syd.  nitJ)  is 
the  best,  or  the  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  mercury.  They  may  be  used 
of  their  full  strength,  or  diluted  with  lard,  according  to  tlie  indicar 
tions  of  the  case,  care  being  taken  that  mercurialism  is  not  induced. 
In  using  ointments,  a  small  quantity  should  be  melted  on  the  finger, 
and  rubbed  firmly  into  the  affected  part ;  and  none  should  be  allowed 
to  lie  undissolved  upon  the  skin ;  and  the  part  should  always  be 
cleaned  with  soap  and  Water  before  re-application.  Epilation  snould 
be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  eczema  of  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face.  In 
very  mild  attacks,  or  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  the  skin  may  be  washed  occasionally  with  soft  soap  and 
water.  Ilendrie's  "  dispensary  petroleum  soap "  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  to  whose  admirable  lectures  on  "  Eczema/'  in  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  May,  June,  and  July,  1803  (since 
published  in  a  separate  volume),  the  reader  is  referred  for  more 
detailed  information  regarding  the  nature  and  treatment  of  this 
inveterate  skin  disease. 

Acne  affects  tlie  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin  generally,  or  those 
at  the  roots  of  the  hairs  of  the  beard.  The  disease  generally  ap- 
pears as  pimples;  but  suppuration  usually  very  slowly  follows: 
there  may  be  persistent  redness  after  suppuration  is  at  an  end, 
giving  a  blotchy  appearance. to  the  part.  The  parts  most  frequently 
affected  are  the  temples,  cheeks,  nose,  and  forehead ;  but  it  also  appears 
on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  front  of  the  chest.  The  first  occurrence 
of  the  disease  is  often  indicated  by  the  collection  of  morbid  mate- 
rial in  the  sebaceous  follicles,  which  opeii  on  the  skin  by  a  blackish 
point,  to  which  the  vulgar  give  the  name  of  ^*- grubs  "  or  '*  ironm^  ** 
in  the  skin.  The  tubercles  on  which  the  classification  of  thi*  diseai^e 
is  sometimes  based  are  merely  the  terminations  of  the  pustules, and 
not  an  elementary  lesion.    The  accumulation  of  the  matter  secreted 
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by  the  sebaceous  follicles  tends  to  keep  up  the  eczematous  inflam- 
mation in  them. 

Treatment. — Local  and  general  measures  require  to  be  combined. 
Diet,  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  restricted.  Wine,  spirits,  and 
coffee  are  to  be  refrained  from.  Milk  is  to  be  used  as  a  drink,  and 
as  an  article  of  diet,  combined  with  light  food,  fresh  vegetables, 
and  succulent  ripe  fruits.  Emollient  applications,  such  as  an  emul- 
sion of  bitter  almonds,  a  decoction  of  bran  or  quince  seeds,  and 
tepid  milk  are  useful.  Dr.  Anderson  has  found  one  or  other  of  the 
two  following  lotions  particularly  serviceable ;  and  generally  if  one 
fails,  the  other  succeeds : 

B.  Sulphuris,  3J  ;  Spt.  Rectificati.  3j  ;  niisce. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  shaken  before  using  it ;  or, 
R.  Hyd.  Corrosiv.  Sublim.,  gr.   Ix-xij ;  Hydrochl.  Ammonise,  (^ss.] 
Cocbinillini,  gr.  j  ;  Aq.  Rosse,  ad  S>j;  misce. 

"Whichever  of  these  lotions  is  used  let  it  be  applied  by  dipping  a 
piece  of  flannel  into  the  lotion,  and  rubbing  very  Jinnly  over  the 
eruption  night  and  morning. 

To^ promote  resolution  ot  the  induration,  iodide  of  s^idphur^m  the 
proportion  of  fifteen  or  twenty  four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard^  is  of 

freat  service  in  dispelling  the  tumors.     Drastic  purgation  ought  to 
e  avoided.    Simple  baths  at  a  temperature  of  88°  or  90°  Fahr.  are 
of  service. 

[No  treatment  of  acne  is  so  promptly  benefiting  as  Mr.  Startin's, — 
touching  the  apices  of  the  enlarged  follicles  with  minute  drops  of  the 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  applied  by  a  fine  glass-brush;  a  little  roll  of 
blotting-paper  should  be  used  to  absorb  all  excess  of  acid.  No  saap 
should  be  used  on  the  aflfected  parts,  which  should  be  bathed  with  hot 
water,  or  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  aqua  ammonias,  one 
drachm  of  either  to  a  quart  of  water ;  the  following  lotion  to  be  used 
afterwards : 

B.  Olei  Limonis,  f5U5  ^l^i  Rosmarini,  fSss*;  Glycerina?,  fjij;  Al- 
cobolis,  f^xiv.  In  chronic  cases,  half  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  may 
be  added  to  each  half  ounce.  The  constitutional  treatment  should  be 
iron,  bitter  tonics,  arsenic,  and'sulphur.] 

Ecthyma  is  characterized  by  large  round  pustules,  generally 
distinct,  and  seated  upon  a  hard  inflamed  base.  The  pustules  are 
succeeded  by  dark-colored  scabs,  which  leave  superficial  cicatrices 
behind  them,  or  red  stains,  which  disapjiear  after  a  time.  The 
eruption  of  ecthyma  is  common  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  buttocks, 
extremities,  and  chest ;  and  is  seldom  developed  on  the  face  or  scalp. 
The  typical  appearance  of  ecthyma  may  be  seen  in  the  pustules 
produced  by  friction  with  tartar  emetic  ointment.  The  pustules 
continue  for  several  days^  and  are  succeeded  by  scabs,  which  begin 
to  form  in  the  centre.  The  disease  may  occur  at  any  age  or  season, 
but  it  most  tmjucntly  appears  during  spring  and  summer  in  young 
adults.  The  ecthyma  cachecticum  of  Willan  prevails  in  old,  irritable 
persons,  much  addicted  to  alcoholic  fluids. 
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[i?upta  escharotica^  the  most  severe  variety  of  ecth^^ma,  is  met  with  in 
youth  or  middle  life,  and  in  depraved  constitutions,  and  begins  as  a  dull 
red  or  livid  spot,  on  which  a  bleb,  which  soon  becomes  filled  with  dark 
sanious  matter,  is  soon  formed.  When  this  bursts,  or  is  accidentally 
broken,  a  deep,  ill4ooking  ulcer  is  seen,  with  an  offensive  secretion,  and 
over  which  a  dark-colored  scab  may  form.  In  children  its  usual  site  is  the 
genitals,  legs,  or  scalp,  and  it  may  be  attended  with  severe  constitutional 
s^'mptoms.  in  the  adult  it  often  appears  on  the  nose,  sometimes  rapidly 
destroying  an  ala. 

The  crusts  of  pemphigus,  particularly  in  early  life,  have  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  ecthyma,  but  the  latter  begins  as  a  tubercle,  while  pem- 
phigus is  essentially  vesicular  in  its  origin,  and  as  its  crusts  fall  off  they 
are  more  apt  to  leave  rough  and  reddish  surfaces  than  an  ulcer.] 

Treatment  is  chiefly  by  diluents,  simple  and  emollient  baths,  and 
regulation  of  diet.  Moderate  exercise  should  be  taken,  combined 
with  the  use  of  alkaline  or  salt-water  baths.  Mild  laxatives  are 
beneficial,  and  spirits,  wine,  and  beer  are  to  be  refrained  from.  The 
food  should  be  as  nourishing  as  can  be  digested.  Tonics,  such  as 
quinine  and  iron,  are  also  indicated.  A  stimulating  lotion  com- 
posed of  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  water,  is  of  use  to  brush  over 
the  parts  and  promote  cicatrization. 

[In  Hupia  escharotica  the  system  must  be  supported  by  full  diet,  stim- 
ulants, and  quinine.] 

Psoriasis  vulaaris. — Psora  lejyrosa^  Lepra  vxd^aris^  or  dry  tetter^ 
[the  leprosy  of  the  Bible  (Lev.  13 :  2),]  is  characterized  by  the  develop- 
ment of  irregularly  formed  patches,  slightly  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  skin,  and  covered  witn  thin,  dry,  white  scales.  The  patches 
mdy  be  distinct,  small,  and  scattered ;  or  larger,  confounded  to- 
gether, and  irregular ;  or  they  may  be  so  extended  as  to  make  a 
continuous  surface.  Hence  the  names  of  varieties  of  {psoriasis — 
guttata^  diffusa^  ayrata^  inveterata,  [Dr.  McCall  Anderson  describes 
a  variety  which  he  calls  psoriasis  rupioides^  because  of  the  large 
conical  crusts,  marked  by  concentric  rings.]  The  intense  itchiness 
and  the  eruption  are  always  preceded  and  accompanied  by  that  form 
of  dyspepsia,  or  impaired  digestion,  in  which  there  is  a  superabun- 
dance of  acidity,  much  formation  of  lithates,and  an  obvious  consti- 
tutional tendljucy  to  gout.  Ansemic  persons,  and  those  in  whom 
the  circulation  is  languid,  with  a  dry  skin,  are  those  in  whom  the 
disease  is  prevalent.  Sometimes  it  is  localized  in  patches,  as  on  the 
back,  between  the  shoulders,  the  lips,  the  eyelids,  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  the  scrotum,  or  the  pudenda.  ISometimes  it  seems  heredi- 
tary. Intemperance,  the  use  of  highly  salted  food,  fish,  or  indiges- 
tible substances,  are  apt  to  induce  an  attack.  The  depressing  pas- 
sions, anxiety  and  grief,  are  also  often  followed  by  psoriasis. 

[Mr.  A.  B.  Squire  has  submitted  that  lactation  is  an  exciting  cause  of 
psoriasis  (Med.-Chir.  Trans.^  1866).  It  is  more  common  amongst  the 
better  than  the  poorer  classes.  Mr.  C.  Wilson  believes  that  it  is  always 
due  to  syphilitic  poison ;  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  a  diathetic  dis- 
order, and  most  often  associated  with  deficient  vitality. 
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It  would  appear  from  the  microscopical  observations  of  Dr.  J.  Neumann, 
of  Vienna,  that  psoriasis  is  essentially  a  nutritional  change  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  corium  and  papillae,  with  an  abundant  cell-growth,  causing 
hypertrophy  of  the  papillee.  The  excessive  growth  of  epidermis  is  due 
to  the  active  deposit  of  cells  in  the  Malpighian  layer,  furnishing  new  ma- 
terial as  fast  as  the  epidermis  scales  off.  (  WochenblcUt  der  Gesellschaft 
der  Wiener  Aerzte^  No.  30,  1867,  and  Virchow^s  and  Hirsch^s  Jahresbe- 
richt^  2d  band,  1868,  p.  535).] 

Treatment. — Preparations  of  arsenic  are  found  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  this  form  of  eczematous  inflammation.  A  form  of  arsenical 
remedy  known  as  the  Asiatic  pill  is  recommended  by  Cazenave. 
Its  composition  is  as  follows : 

B.  Arsenici  Protoxidi,  gr.  j  ;  Pip.  Nig.,  gr.  xij  ;  Pulv.  Acac,  gr.  ij ; 
Aq.  Destill.,  q.  s. — Divide  in  piL  xij  vel  xvj.  One  pill  to  be  taken  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  daily,  after  meals. 

[Fowler's  solution  is  probably  the  best  mode  of  administering  arsenic ; 
but  the  doses  usuallj'  given  are  too  large.  Three  or  four  minims  is  a 
maximum  dose,  which  should  be  reduced  gradually  to  one  or  even  half 
a  minim.  There  is  no  doubt  that  arsenic  is  the  most  generally  valua- 
ble of  all  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and  in  psoriasis  it 
seems  to  have  special  efllcacy.  As  the  diathetic  cliaracter  of  this  class 
of  affections  is  becoming  recognized,  the  action  of  arsenic  in  their  man- 
agement is  better  understood.  The  general  condition  is  improved,  and 
the  patient  gets  rapidly  healthier.  But  the  course  must  be  a  long  one, 
extending  over  many  months,  and  continued  for  some  time  after  all  erup- 
tion has  disappeared ;  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  relapse.  To  do  this 
the  doses  must  be  small  to  begin  with,  and  then  decreased,  ancf  main- 
tained at  the  point  of  toleration.  The  moment  it  disagrees  it  must  he 
stopped,  to  commence  again  with  a  diminished  dose,  to  be  again  inter- 
mitted for  awhile,  and  so  on.  It  should  always  be  taken  during,  or  im- 
mediately after,  a  meal.     Used  in  this  way  it  will  rarely  disappoint. 

A  good  form  for  the  administration  of  arsenic  in  psoriasis,  particu- 
larly if  there  is  a  suspicion  of  syphilitic  taint,  is  Neligan's  iodureUed 
solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  arsenic: 

B.  Liquoris  Potassee  Arsenitis,  f^j  ;  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  xvj ;  lodinii, 
gr.  iv;  Syr.  Florum  Aurantii,  f|ij.  M.  From  one-half  to  one  teaspoon- 
fhl  to  be  given  twice  or  thrice  daily,  at  meal-time,  in  a  little  water,  or 
bitter  infusion. 

The  writer  has  found  nothing  to  answer  so  well  or  so  speedily  in  pso- 
riasis palmaris,  as  corrosive  sublimate  in  doses  of  one-sixteenth  of  a 
grain,  alone,  or  with  two  to  three  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
keeping  the  palms  covered  with  glycerine. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Belcher,  of  Dublin,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact,  in  many 
instances  a  true  one,  that  in  the  treatment  of  scaly  diseases  by  arsenic 
or  iodine,  the  local  appearances  are  aggravated ;  the  irritation  is  greater, 
and  the  scaly  desquamation  increased ;  but  in  a  little  while  this  passes 
away,  and  steady  improvement  follows.] 

But  it  is  of  the  ereatest  importance  that  the  meals  and  the  diet 
should  be  regulated.     Small  doses  of  pilulce  hydrargyria  or  of  pilulce 
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calomelanos  composita^  or  hydrargyra  /?.  cretd^  mav  be  given  at  bed- 
time for  a  few  days,  and  followed  each  morning  by  a  drachm  of 
magnesia^  eiven  in  combination  with  a  teaspoonml  of  lemon-juice. 
The  vascular  excitement  of  the  stomach  is  best  subdued  by  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  following  formula  (A.  T.  Thomson)  : 

B.  Potassse  Carbonatis,  5^^* )  Succi  Limonis  Hecentis,  f5iv ;  Acid. 
Hydrocyanici  Dilutis,  njiv  ;  Vini  Seminum  Colchici,  igjxv;  Aqu£e  Des- 
tillatse,  f  SXJ ;  ffiisce.     Fiat  hauatus  ita  ;  qudque  horx  sumendiut. 

The  tone  of  the  stomach  is  then  to  be  restored  by  small  doses  of 
bicarbonate  of  potassa^  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minims  of  the 
tincture  of  henbane^  in  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  infusion  of 
cinchona.  The  eruption  and  itching  disappear  as  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  bowels  return  to  a  healthy  state.  The 
diet  should  be  absolutely  free  from  stimulants ;  and  tepid  baths,  at 
a  temperature  of  96°  Fahr.,  used  every  morning  for  half  an  hour, 
are  most  serviceable.  The  bowels  should  be  regularly  relieved  by 
such  mild  measures  as  the  following  formula  for  pills : 

R.  PilulaB  Hydrargyri,  gr.  vj;  Pulveris  Ipecacuanhae,  gr.  vj;  Extract! 
Colocynthidis  Comp.,  gr.  xij ;  Ext.  Hyoscyami,  gr.  xviij ;  misce.  Fiat 
pilulee  duodecem.     Sum,  ij,  h.  s.  quotidie  (A.  T.  Thomson). 

Glycerine  and  emollient  lotions  are  useful  local  applications.  I 
have  often  seen  the  itchiness  greatly  relieved  by  the  following  lotion 
of  bitter  almonds  rubbed  night  and  morning  over  the  parts  attected : 

R.  Amygdal.  Amar.  Numero  xx;  Aquae  Rosae,  Jvij.  Contunde  W 
tere  simul^  dein  cola^  et  adde  Hyd.  Corrosiv.  Sublim.,  gr.  xij ;  Ammouise 
Hydrochloratis,  gr.  xij ;  Spt.  Vini  Rect.,  |j. 

[Carbolic  acid  is  now  much  used  in  this  complaint. 
R.  Acid.  Carbolici  (Calvert's),  gr.  xiv;  Alcobolici,  fjss. ;  Glycerina?, 
f  3j  ;  Aquae,  f  Jxivss.    M. 

A  lotion  of  one  drachm  of  dilute  nitric  acid  in  eight  ounces  of  water 
will  often  prove  useful.  Itchiness  may  be  abated  by  a  mixture  of  borax, 
one  drachm;  alcohol,  half  a  fluid  ounce;  chloroform,  one-half  to  one 
drachm,  and  water  enough  to  make  eight  ounces.  A  weak  alkaline  solu- 
tion— soda  or  ammonia — is  frequently  relieving]. 

PHLEGMONOUS  INFLAMMATIONS. 

Of  the  phlegmonous  inflammations  of  the  skin,  erysipelas  may  be 
considered  the  type.  Its  pathology  has  been  already  described  ^^voL 
i,  p.  325). 

NEW  FORMATIONS. 

Warty  Disease  of  the  Skin. — Ichthyosis  involyes  the  whole  tissue 
of  the  skin,  and  is  characterized  by  the  growth  of  thick,  dry,  im- 
bricated scales  of  a  dirty  gray  color,  resting  upon  a  perfectly  unin- 
flamed  surface,  and  never  accompanied  by  pam,  heat,  or  itching. 
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It  appears  principally  on  the  external  parts  of  the  limbs,  round  the 
joints,  on  the  knee  and  elbow,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and 
generally  on  those  regions  where  the  skin  is  thick  and  coarse.  The 
disease  is  generally  congenital,  and  lasts  during  life.  It  may  not 
be  stroiTgly  marked  at  the  period  of  birth ;  but  the  skin  appears 
dull,  thick,  and  fretted,  and  the  disease  is  developed  as  the  infant 
grows  older. 

Treatment. — Remedial  measures  are  only  palliative,  consisting 
mainly  of  mucilaginous  and  glycerine  lotions,  with  vapor  baths  to 
mollity  the  roughness.  Potasn  solutions  or  other  preparations  of 
potash  are  contraindicated  as  local  applications. 

Cheloid^  or  Keloid, — A  tuberculated  growth  or  swelling  of  the 
true  skin,  originally  described  by  Alibert,  subsequently  by  the  late 
Dr.  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Longmore,  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Surgery  at  the  Army  Medical  School. 

The  keloid  of  Alibert  is  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  skin,  often  de- 
veloped on  a  cicatrix ;  whereas  true  keloid,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Addison  and  Mr.  Longmore,  is  a  much  more  extensive  lesion.  The 
true  keloid  begins  as  a  few  prominent  red  tubercles,  generally  over 
the  sternum — whence  it  may  extend  gradually  to  the  sides  of  the 
body  and  the  back.  The  red  tubercles  gradually  increase  in  size, 
and  coalesce  into  larger  growths.  These  growths  then  send  forth 
spur-like  processes  on  every  side;  a  slight  puckering  of  the  healthy 
skin  surrounds  the  marginal  limits  of  the  bases  of  the  tumors,  and 
marks  the  advance  of  the  disease.  The  spread  of  the  disease  is 
very  slow  and  gradual,  extending  over  months  and  even  years.  In- 
tense itching  and  irritation  accompany  its  advance,  more  particu- 
larly when  warm  in  bed  at  night,  or  during  hot  weather.  Con- 
tinued cold  causes  the  growths  partially  to  disappear,  leaving  an 
old  cicatrix-like  condition  of  the  skin  {Med.-Chir.  jVavs.^  1863). 

Treatment  is  not  yet  defined ;  but  the  history  of  the  disease  points 
to  cold  applications  and  tonic  remedies  as  the  basis  of  a  rational 
treatment. 

[Alibert  defined  and  described  Keloid  as  a  cancerous  affection,  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  an  excrescence— ^r,  sometimes,  of  several  ex- 
crescences— more  or  less  prominent,  hard  and  elastic  when  compressed 
by  the  fingers,  cylindrical,  or  round,  or  quadrilateral,  flattened  at  the 
centre,  raised  at  the  edge  in  the  form  of  a  rim,  throwing  out  from  its 
sides  processes  like  rgots,  which  are  implanted  in  the  skin,  so  as  often- 
jtimes  to  present  the  appearance  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn  (Monograph ie 
des  Dermatoses^  1835).  Except  that  the  disease  is  now  known  not  to 
be  of  a  cancerous  nature,  there  is  scarce  anything  to  be  added  to  this 
description.  Alibert  distinguished  &fahe  and  true  form  of  the  disorder; 
the  former  originating  spontaneously,  and  the  latter  growing  upon  a  pre- 
viously acquired  cicatrix.  Professor  Longmore's  case  was  of  this  latter 
kind  (Med.-Chir.  Trans,^  vol.  xlvi,  p.  105),  and  came  on  the  exact  spot, 
over  the  supra-spiuous  fossa,  where  the  man  had  received  nearly  fifty 
lashes. 

The  keloid  of  Addison  as  described  by  him  had  its  original  seat  in  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.     It  was  at  first  indicated  by  a  white  patch, 
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very  slightly,  if  at  all,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  anattended 
by  any  inconvenience.  Sometimes,  when  the  patch  was  of  mach  size,  ito 
surface  was  mottled  by  a  faint  yellowish  or  brownish  tint.  The  disorder 
might  here  stop,  the  spot  disappearing ;  or,  after  awhile,  give  rise  to  itch* 
ing,  pain,  or  tightness,  at  the  same  time  hardness  being  traced  along  the 
course  of  the  neighboring  tendons  or  ft^sciae.  At  length  the  affected  part 
was  hidebound,  the  tendons  and  fasciee  being  rendered  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  functions,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  of  a  limb, 
but  especially  the  fingers,  might  be  permanently  bent,  and  be  as  hard  and 
immovable  as  a  piece  of  wood.  While  these  changes  were  going  on,  the 
cutis  and  cuticle  became  more  affected,  the  skin  shrinking,  with  a  dry, 
smooth,  or  glistening 'aspect,  and  of  a  reddish,  pinkish,  yellowish,  or  a 
dead  leaf,  color.  The  cuticle  exfoliated,  and  the  cutis  became  liable  to 
ulceration,  with  subsequent  scabbing;  or  it  was  covered  by  obscure  tuber- 
cular or  nodular  elevations — ^the  whole  appearance  resembling  the  re- 
mains of  an  extensive  and  imperfectly  cicatrized  bum.  On  some  part  of 
the  discolored  and  shrivelled  skin,  reddish,  elevated,  claw-like  processes, 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  and  penetrating  the  adjacent  sounder 
tegument,  occasionaUy  appeared,  having  an  exact  resemblance  to  those 
described  by  Alibert  as  being  characteristic  of  his  true  keloid.  Fre- 
quently there  are  scattered  over  the  surface  oval,  flattened,  tubercular- 
looking  elevations,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  without  other  discoloration 
than  might  be  attributed  to  accidental  irritation  (^Med^-Ckir.  Trantf,^ 
vol.  xxxvii,  1854). 

It  seems  very  probable,  from  the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  C.  Hilton 
Fagge,  of  London,  that  ^^  Addison's  keloid,"  instead  of  being  a  distinct 
disorder,  is,  in  fact,  but  a  variety  of  the  affection,  or  group  of  affections, 
known  to  the  French  and  Germans  as  Sclerodermia^  Scleroma^  or  Srleri' 
asis  (Yirchow),  and  to  which  attention  was  first  called  by  Thirial,  under 
the  name  of  Sclereme  chez  les  ctduUes^  in  1845  (see  a  translation  of  Ras- 
mussen's  paper  on  Sclerodermia  in  Edin.  Med.  Journal^  Sept.,  1867).  I>r. 
^Agge  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  patient  who  had  been  under  Dr. 
Addison's  care  with  this  disease,  and  of  whom  two  drawings  had  been 
taken  at  that  time,  some  twelve  years  afterwards,  and  he  found  the  dis- 
ease had  to  a  very  great  extent  disappeared.  Many  parts  at  which  the 
skin  had  been  much  diseased,  had  almost  become  natural,  the  tegument 
being  quite  fiexible  and  soft.  At  other  parts  distinct  contraction  had 
taken  place.  In  another  case,  in  which  the  affection  existed  in  a  marked 
degree,  in  eight  months  a  great  change  for  the  better  had  occurred ;  at 
several  points  where  the  skin  had  been  white,  shining,  and  indurated, 
it  had  recovered  its  suppleness,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  disease  was 
a  yellowish-brown  discoloration.  There  was  at  these  points  no  sign  what- 
ever of  that  cicatriform  appearance  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been 
laid.  Dr.  Fagge,  from  these  cases,  and  from  readihg  the  histories  of  the 
similar  cases  recorded  by  other  observers,  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that* 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  so-called  keloid  of  Addison  is  to  terminate  in 
the  way  just  described,  thus  making  the  prognosis  much  more  favorable 
than  it  is  generally  given.    With  regard  to  the— 

Treatment — Dr.  Addison  thought  that  iodine  would  most  likely  check 
its  progress,  but  in  three  cases  treated  in  Guy's  Hospital,  both  iodine 
and  iodide  of  potassium  were  tried  without  benefit;  nor  did  liquor  potassas, 
arsenic,  or  mercurial  inunctions  seem  to  be  of  more  use.  Two  of  them 
bettered  slowly  when  taking  no  medicine.  Cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and 
iron,  have  been  given  in  cases  which  improved  or  got  well  (Moslkr, 
Sedqwick,  Hillikr).    Warm  baths  have  been  of  service,  as  well  as  the 
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inunction  of  oily  and  fatty  matters.  Mosler  in  two  of  his  cases  used  an 
ointment  of  two  drachms  of  the  black  oxide  of  copper,  one  drachm  of 
glycerine,  and  one  ounce  of  lard.  In  one  of  Addison's,  liquor  plumbi 
snbacetatis  best  relieved  the  itching. 

With  regard  to  "Alibert's  keloid"  Dr.  Fagge  states,  that  Mr.  Hilton 
had  known  of  at  least  one  case  where  there  was  no  recurrence  after  ex- 
cision (On  Keloid^  Scleriasis,  Morphma.  By  C.  Hilton  Fagge, M.D.  Guy^s 
Hasp.  Beports^  3d  series,  vol.  xiii,  1868).  Also  the  very  full  report  of  a 
case  of  Sclerodermia,  by  Dr.  Paulicki,  of  Hamburg,  in  Virchow's  Archiv^ 
for  May,  1868,  and  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  October,  1868,  p.  366. 
The  author  compares  at  great  length  his  case  with  those  recorded  by 
other  writers.] 

MoUuscum. — ^This  disease  consists  of  numerous  small  tubercles, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg.  They  are 
round,  €at,  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  sometimes  seated  on  a  broad 
base,  or  attached  to  a  peduncle.  They  grow  very  slowly,  and  may 
last  through  life,  occurring  chiefly  on  the  face  and  neck,  but  may 
cover  the  whole  body.  Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  this  disease.  A  contagious  variety  has  been  described  by  Bate- 
man,  Carswell,  Dr.  John  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Robert  Paterson,  of 
Leith,  whose  excellent  and  erudite  paper,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal^  No.  148,  will  well  repay  a  careful  study. 

Treatment. — The  tubercles  of  molluscum  seem  to  diminish  under 
the  use  of  arsenic.  Sulphate  of  copper,  solid  or  in  strong  solution, 
effects  the  destruction  of  the  tumors  with  suflicient  rapidity ;  but 
caustic  potass  is  by  far  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  method  of  cure 
(Robert  Paterson). 
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Appendix  to  Disbases  of  the  Neevous  System. 

(Db.  Clymeb.) 

PROGRESSIVE  MYO-SCLEROSIC  PARALYSIS— PSEUDO- 
HYPERTROPHIC MUSCULAR  PARALYSIS. 

Syn.,  Latin,  Lipomatosis  Luxuriana  Musculorum  Progressiva;  Atrophia  Museulorum 
lApomatosa,  Frbnch,  Paralysie  Museulaire  Pseudo- Hyper tr^hique ;  Paralytic 
Myo-ScUrosique,     German,  Progressive  Muskelhypertrophie, 

Definition. — A  progressive  disease  of  childhood^  characterized  at  the 
outset  by  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities^  and  a  peculiar  wabbling  gait ; 
later  there  is  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  paretic  muscles^  pariiru^ 
larly  the  gastrocnemii^  followed  at  a  variable  period  by  atrophy  and  total 
palsy  of  the  muscles.  Until  the  last  stage  the  general  health  is  good  ;  there 
are  no  symptoms  showing  lesion  of  the  cerebrospinal  centres;  the  ano'- 
tomical  character  is^  probably^  hyperplasia  of  the  interstitial  muscular 
connective  tissue^  with  subsequent  fibroid  substitution. 

History — On  December  9th,  1851,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Edward 
Meryon,  ''  On  Granular  and  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Voluntary  Mua- 
eles,"  in  which  was  detailed  the  case  of  a  child,  who,  born  healthy  and  well- 
proportioned,  walked  late,  and  then  heavily  and  clumsily,  until  eight 
years  of  age,  when  his  walking  gradually  worsened,  and  at  eleven  years 
he  could  not  walk  at  all,  and  could  scarcely  stand.   When  he  was  twelve^ 
the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  was  lessening  also,  not- 
withstanding  that  the  muscular  mass  of  the  body  and  limbs  did  not 
appear  to  have  diminished ;  on  the  contrary,  the  child  had  grown  well  and 
had  gained  flesh.     He  died,  aet.  14,  of  a  mild  attack  of  fever,  accompa- 
nied with  nausea,  giddiness,  and  a  constant  and  profuse  secretion  of 
mucus  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  apparent  paralysis  of  the  pharyn- 
geal muscles.  On  examination  after  death,  the  spinal  cord  and  membranes 
were  perfectly  natural,  but  all  the  voluntary  muscles  were  atroi>hied,  soft, 
and,  although  the  muscular  fibres  appeared  to  exist,  they  were  almost 
bloodless.     Under  the   microscope,  the  striped  elementary  fibres  were 
found  to  be  completely  destroyed,  the  sarcous  element  being  diffused, 
and  in  many  places  converted  into  oil  globules  and  granular  matter, 
whilst  the  sarcolemma  was  broken  down.     The  degeneration  was  most 
advanced  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  legs.     Dr.  Meryon  goes  on 
to  state  that  three  brothers  of  this  patient,  born  later,  were  all  similarly 
affected.     He  likens  the  affection  pathogeneticallj'  to  fatty  disease  of  the 
heart  described  by  Dr.  Richard  Quain.     Dr.  Meryon  ftirther  mentions 
two  cases  related  to  him  by  Dr.  W.  Bullar,  of  Southampton,  which  ft>om 
their  clinical  history,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  one,  were  prob- 
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ably  similar.  The  fact  of  "  the  calves  being  larger  than  natural,"  and  hav- 
ing during  the  progress  of  the  paralysis  become  permanently  contracted, 
is  particularly  noted.  He  adds,  moreover,  that  two  more  cases  of  a  like 
kind  had  fallen  under  his  notice  during  the  year.  Plates  of  the  diseased 
muscle-tissue  in  the  first  case  are  given.*  Dr.  T,  K.  Chambers  reported 
a  kindred  case,  in  connection  with  mollities  ossium,  in  1854.t 

In  1861,  Dr.  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne)  published  his  first  case,  under  the 
name  of  paraplegic  hypertrophique  cong^nitale,  and  observed  by  him  in 
1858  (Electrisation  Localisee^  2d  edition,  1861).  He  has  since  seen  and 
reported^  eleven  cases;  1  in  1859,  1  in  1860,  2  in  1861,  4  in  1862,  1  in 
1863,  1  in  1865,  and  1  in  1867.  Dr.  Bergeron  has  reported  1  case  under 
his  care  in  the  St,  Eugenie  Hospital,  1867.§  The  following  cases  have 
also  been  published:  Schutzenber,  of  Strasbourg,  1,  1862 ;||  Jaksch,  1, 
1862  ;Tf  Berend,  1,1863;**  Eulenberg  and  Cohnheim,  1,1863  ;tt  Wemich, 
2,1864;IJ  Oppolzer,l,1865;§§  Griesinger,  1,  1865;||||  Heller,  4, 1865  ;tt 
Mei7on,2,1866;***  Seidel,3, 1867.ttt  At  the  meeting  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London,  November  27th,  1867,  Dr.  T.  Hillier  reported  a  case, 
since  published  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  p.  254,  and  Mr. 
W.  Adams  one,  to  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1867-68. 

Sjrmptoms — There  are  three  stages  of  this  disorder:  (1.)  Weakness  of 
the  lower  extremities  (paresis) ;  lateral  balancing  in  walking,  keeping  the 
legs  widely  apart ;  sacro-lumbar  curvature,  or  arching  forwards  (cordosis), 
in  standing  and  walking;  bilateral  equinism  ( equino-valgus  of  both  feet), 
with  persistent  rigid  flexion  of  the  toes.  (2.)  Apparent  hypertrophy  of 
the  muscles  of  the  legs,  particularly  the  calves,  of  the  back,  and  the 
glutei ;  they  are  large,  elastic,  but  very  firm.  This  stage  is  stationary 
generally  for  awhile,  and  may  last  for  several  years.  (3.)  Generalization 
and  progressive  aggravation  of  the  paralysis,  with  muscular  atrophy. 
The  following  case,  given  by  Dr.  William  Hillier,JJJ  is  a  good  picture  of 
the  disorder  in  the  third  stage : 

A  boy,  aged  11  years,  of  healthy  parentage.     He  began  to  walk  at  21 

♦  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxv,  1852.  The  chief  points  have  been 
particularl}'  given,  because  Dr.  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne)  scouts  the  idea  of  Dr.  Me- 
ryon  having  first  described  this  atl'ection  (la  priority  de  la  decouverte).  **  L'honneur 
de  eeite  decouverte  apparilent  tout  entilre  it  la  Fraiice:  (that  is,  to  himself)  c'est  une 
question  aujourdhui  jugSe.*'  In  the  same  paper  he  says :  *•  /a  dicouverte  de  la paralysie 
pseudo-hypertrophique  remonte  d  Vannie  1858,"  (p.  6.) 

f  •*  The  portion  examined  of  the  rectus  muscle  was,  to  the  naked  eye,  of  the  natural 
color,  but  of  too  homogeneous  an  appearance.  Under  the  microscope,  it  presented 
no  appearance  at  all  of  fibrous  structure,  or  even  linear  arrangement.  It  had  become 
a  mere  congeries  of  fat-vesicles,  the  interspaces  between  which  were  filled  up  with 
globular  granular  corpuscles,  estimated  from  1  to  2-5000ths  inch  in  diameter  ;  many 
of  the  larger  had  a  granular  nucleus." — Medico-Chirurgical  Tranaaciions^  vol. 
xxxvii,  1854. 

J  Archives  Gen^rales  de  M^decine,  t.  i,  1868. 

{  Gazette  H^bdomadaire  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie,  No.  28,  1867. 

t  Gazette  M^dicale  de  Strasbourg,  No.  5,  18G2. 
Prager  Vierteljahrschrift,  1862. 
*♦  Berlin  Allgemeine  Medicinische  Central  Zeitung,  No.  9,  1868. 
ft  Verhandlungen  der  Berlin.  Med.  Geselscbaft,    1863 ;  Berlin.  Klin.  Wocben- 
Bcbrift,  1806. 

it  Deutsch.  Archiv  fiir  Klin.  Med.,  1868. 
\  Medicin.  Jahrbiicher,  1865. 
Jlj  Archiv.  fUr  Heilkunde,  1866. 
Iff  Deutsch.  Archiv.  fUr  Klin.  Med.,  1865-67. 
♦*♦  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xlix,  1866. 

ftf  Centralblatt,  1867.  Die  Atrophia  Musculorum  Lipomatosa,  Jena,  1867,  8vo, 
aDd2Lith.,  p.  102. 

XXX  Diseases  of  Children,  p.  254.     London,  1868. 
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months  of  age ;  could  never  walk  well,  waddling  very  much  with  his  legs 
apart ;  he  has  never  been  able  to  run  or  jump ;  frequently  tumbling  when 
attempting  to  go  quickly.  His  calves  were  always  large  and  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  other  muscles.  The  power  of  walking  since  he  was  three 
years  old,  instead  of  improving  has  gradually  declined,  till  for  six  months 
past  he  has  been  quite  unable  to  walk,  and  cannot  now  raise  himself  firom 
his  bed  or  stand  unless  supported.  His  heels  are  drawn  up,  and  lower 
part  of  spine  arched  forwards  when  he  attempts  to  stand.  Lately  his 
upper  limbs  are  failing,  so  that  he  cannot  cut  his  food  or  grasp  anything 
firmly.  He  has  complete  control  of  his  sphincters.  The  intellect  is  not 
very  clear,  nor  yet  very  deficient,  and  is  reported  to  be  slow  in  learning. 
The  upper  limbs  and  muscles  generally  are  very  thin.  The  calves  are 
still  of  fair  size,  but  they  have  a  peculiar  doughy  feeL  There  is  no  lo- 
calized atrophy  of  any  part. 

The  muscular  hypertrophy  appears  at  a  variable  period  after  weakness 
of  the  lower  limbs,  usually  from  a  few  months  to  one  year.  In  Eulenberg^s 
case  it  came  on  at  the  age  of  ten,  first  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  then 
in  those  of  the  legs,  particularly  the  gastrocnemii,  and  finally  in  the  tri- 
ceps brachialis,  the  afi^ection  having  begun  at  five  years  of  age  by  the 
usual  symptoms  of  paresis.  In  Oppolzer's  case,  a  considerable  period 
from  the  outset  elapsed  before  the  muscular  development  was  apparent ; 
when  the  gastrocnemii  contracted  they  formed  two  masses  nearly  the 
size  of  a  man's  fist.  Though  in  most  instances  the  hypertrophy  is  limited 
to  the  muscles  already  enumerated,  it  may  involve  many  others ;  in  Ber- 
geron's case  it  invaded  the  muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  the  temporal^ 
those  of  both  extremities,  and  of  the  trunk,  except  the  great  dorsal^  the 
pectoral,  and  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  boy  at  ten  years  of  age  presented 
the  appearance  of  an  exaggerated  Farnesian  Hercules,  weighing  thirty- 
four  kilogrammes,  equal  to  about  seventy-nine  pounds.  The  h3rpertrophy 
is  bilateral,  most  often  beginning  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
other  muscles  becoming  subsequently  affected.  In  one  case,  and  that 
doubtful,  the  paresis  and  hypertrophy  were  seemingly  coincident  (Dc* 

CHENNE). 

In  the  larger  number  of  instances  there  are  no  morbid  cerebral  phenom- 
ena. One  of  Duchenne's  cases  was  an  idiotj  and  another  nearly  so. 
Yet  often  the  intellect  is  sluggish,  and  the  speech  hesitating.  The 
body-heat  and  circulation  are  unaltered ;  even  the  temperature  of  the 
affected  limbs  is  natural,  as  well  as  the  capillary  circulation.  No  pain  is 
complained  of,  and  there  is  neither  hypereesthesia  nor  anaesthesia,  deep- 
seated  or  cutaneous,  of  the  paralyzed  legs.  The  functions  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum  are  usually  intact ;  in  fact  the  patients  appear  to  be  in  good 
health.  Electro-muscular  contractility  is  uncertain ;  it  may  be  retained 
throughout,  or  it  may  be  diminished,  or  it  may  vary  at  different  times  in 
the  same  case. 

The  course  of  myo-sclerosic  paralysis  is  progressive;  the  Amctional  trou- 
bles of  the  first  stage  worsen  during  the  second — ^that  of  false  hypertrophy  ; 
there  is  then  commonly  a  pause  for  several  years — ^two,  three,  or  even  more 
— ^when  sudden  and  rapid  aggravation  happens,  the  paralysis  extending 
to  the  upper  extremities — if  at  first  it  was  limited  to  the  lower — the  use  of 
the  arms  is  lost,  the  muscles  generally  become  atrophied,  the  patient  ema- 
ciates, and,  having  reached  adolescence,  is  forced  to  keep  a  lying  or 
sitting  position.  Finally,  health  fails,  and  some  intercurrent  disorder*  as 
disease  of  the  lungs  or  bronchi,  kills  before  adult  age  is  attained. 

Patho^anatomy. — The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  have  been  examined  but 
once  in  this  affection,  and  that  by  Cohnheim  in  Eulenberg's  case  (1865> 
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The  microscope  could  detect  no  tissue-change.  With  regard  to  the  mus- 
cle-structure, in  Griesinger^s  case,  Bilroth  removed  during  life  a  small 
piece  of  muscle  from  the  left  deltoid,  which  was  hypertrophied  and  para- 
lyzed ;  the  primitive  fasciculi  were  whole,  but  they  were  shoved  apart  by 
a  large  quantity  of  adipose  deposit.  There  was  no  trace  of  fatty  degen- 
eration in  the  fibre.  Wernich  took  a  small  portion  of  the  gastrocnemius 
fix>m  a  lad,  of  eleven  years,  suffering  from  this  disease,  and  examining  it 
microscopically,  saw  nothing  structurally  abnormal,  but  large  masses  of 
fat  were  deposited  between  the  fasciculi.  Heller  found  the  fatty  vesicles 
in  such  quantity  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  that  he  proposes  to  call  the  dis- 
ease lipomatosa  luxurians.  Eulenberg  and  Cohnheim  found  the  fibres  in 
some  of  the  damaged  muscles  much  lessened,  to  the  extent  of  from  a  fifth 
to  a  sixth  of  their  natural  size,  and  also  little  masses  which  seemed  to  be 
empty  sarcolemmse ;  throughout  there  was  fatty  matter,  which  in  some 
places  could  not  be  distinguished  from  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue.  In 
all  of  Dr.  Duchenne's  cases,  in  which  the  muscles  were  examined  after 
death  or  during  life,  there  was  considerable  hyperplasia  of  the  connective 
tissue,  along  with  fibroid  substitution,  whether  the  muscles  were  in  the 
stage  of  hypertrophy  or  not.  In  the  second  stage,  the  muscles  were  very 
pale ;  the  transverse  strise  were  extremely  reduced,  and  sometimes  had 
disappeared  in  part  or  wholl}^ ;  the  sarcolemma  seemed  to  contain  fatty 
vesicles,  which  in  reality  came  from  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  and 
which  were  essentially  different  from  the  fatty  granulations  which  charac- 
terize fatty  muscular  degeneration.  From  these  observations  Dr.  Du- 
chenne  concludes,  that  the  fundamental  essential  anatomical  lesion  of 
myo-sclerosic  paralysis  is,  hyperplasia  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
with  more  or  less  fibroid  substitution,  together  with  a  variable  amount  of 
fatty  vesicles.  The  increase  of  size  of  the  affected  muscles  is  due  to  this 
proliferation  of  the  cellular  and  nuclear  elements  of  the  connective  tissue, 
the  one  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  other. 

The  difference  between  the  observations  of  the  German  and  French 
pathologists  is,  that  the  former  found  the  sarcous  elements  but  little 
changed,  but  large  masses  of  interstitial  fatty  matter  in  the  muscles ; 
whilst  the  latter  found  the  chief  alterations  in  the  intimate  muscular 
structure  itself.  Very  convincing  evidence  of  the  exactness  of  the  micro- 
scopical observations  of  the  French  observers  is  given  in  Dr.  Duchenne's 
paper. 

Causes  and  Pathogeny. — This  disorder  is  exckisively  of  childhood. 
Dr.  Duchenne,  in  an  experience  of  twenty  years,  during  which  his  atten- 
tion has  been  chiefly  directed  to  this  class  of  afiections,  has  never  seen 
any  analogous  disorder  in  the  adult.  If  the  paretic  troubles  did  not 
exist  in  any  degree  at  birth,  in  many  of  the  cases  they  manifested  them- 
selves soon  afterwards,  or  were  first  noticed  when  the  child  began  to 
walk.  In  some  of  the  recorded  cases  the  first  symptoms  were  observed 
at  5  years  (Duchenne,  Heller,  Griesinqer),  at  11  (Wernich,  Heller), 
at  13  (Duchenne),  and  at  16  (Heller).  Males  seem  to  be  much  more 
liable  to  it  than  females ;  of  12  cases  11  were  boys  (Duchenne).  Hered- 
itary influence  is  incontestable.  Dr.  Meryon  has  reported  four  cases  in 
one  famil}^,  and  two  cases  each  in  two  other  families.  Dr.  Wernich  men- 
tions two  brothers  similarly  aflflicted ;  Heller  four  in  a  family  ;  and  Seidel 
three.  In  Hellcr^s  cases  it  followed  exposure  to  cold  and  dampness,  but 
in  none  of  Duchenne's  cases  did  this  influence  appear  as  even  an  exciting 
cause.  In  one  of  the  latter's  cases  convulsions  preceded  the  outset ;  and 
another  happened  after  an  attack  of  eruptive  fever.  None  of  the  subjects 
seem  to  have  had  rickets. 
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The  pathogeny  of  this  affoction  is  not  understood.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  appreciable  lesion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  or  nerves  has 
been  seen.  The  sympathetic  does  not  appear  to  have  been  examined. 
The  early  muscular  troubles  cannot  be  attributed  to  tissue-changes ;  for 
they  precede  them,  and  are  at  no  time  in  direct  relation  to  them.  Duchenne 
writes :  The  formative  irritation,  which  produces  the  abundant  nuclear 
proliferation  and  other  changes  in  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the 
muscles,  seems  to  be  the  probable  cause  of  the  paresis.  But  how  explain 
the  change  itself  in  the  connective  tissue?  This  is  still  an  unsolved 
problem  (loc,  cit.^  p.  573).  The  Germans  place  it  nosologically  amongst 
constitutional  disorders.  As  a  disease  involving  an  error  of  nutrition, 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  some  portion  of  the  sympathetic  system  which  is 
at  fault. 

Diagnosis. — The  following  tabular  statements,  condensed  from  Dn- 
chenne's  paper,  show  the  diacritic  symptoms  of  progressive  mj'o-selero- 
sic  paralysis,  and  those  affections  with  which  it  may  be  confounded. 

Progressive  Fatty  Muscular  Proorbshive  Mto-Sclxro^ic 

Atrophy  of  Infancy.  Paralysis. 

1.  Begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  fHce,  1.  Begins,  as  a  rule,  in  the  lower  limbt, 
particularly  the  orbicularis  oris  and  zygo>  whose  muscular  power  is  weakened ;  its 
matic.  After  two  or  three  years  it  invades  course  is  from  below  upwards,  the  u\y\ttT 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  its  course  is  extremities  and  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
thesameasintheadult — from  above  down-  becoming  involved  after  a  considerable 
wards;  affecting  first  the  muscles  of  the  interval  of  time. 

upper  extremities  and  of  the  body,  and  ex- 
tending to  those  of  the  lower  limbs  later. 

2.  The  muscles  atrophy  partially  and  2.  Muscular  weakness  from  the  outset 
irregularly,  one  after  another;  muscu-  affects  a  large  body  of  muscles,  connected 
lar  debility  in  a  limb  is  not  general,  but  with  several  joints ;  later  some  of  the  pa- 
limited  to  the  affected  muscle  or  muscles,  retic  muscles,  and  more  rarely  all  of  them, 
and  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  become  apparently  hypertrophied. 
atrophy  :  the  consequence  of  which  is,  the 

sevenil  partial  muscular  paralyses  and  the 
various  deformities  in  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk. 

3.  The  muscular  fibre  undergoes  gran-         8.  The  muscular  interstitial  tissue  ^how* 
ular  or  fatly  degeneration,  and  interstitial     a  remarkable  proliferation  of  the  element* 
fatty  ^ubstitution.  of  connective  tissue,  with  abundant  pro- 
duction of  fibroid  tissue,  and  mon*  or  It** 
fat  globules.     Striution  of  muscular  fibre 
generally  exists. 

4.  ^luscular  motilitv  is  not  abolished  4.  Muscular  motilitv  is  lessened  or  abi>l- 
until  after  the  tissue-changes.  ished. 

Fatty  Atrophic  Paralysis  or  Progressitk  Myo-Sclerosic 

Infancy.  Paralysis. 

1.  Bcirins  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  1.  Apyrexia  throughout  the  course  of 
with  ft'brilf  symptcuns.  the  disorder. 

2.  May  be  generalized,  paraplegic,  bi-  2.  At  tlie  outset,  paresis  nff\*cts  the  mu?- 
laterul,  or  cro>sed,  limited  to  one  limb,  or  cles  of  the  lower  limbs  and  the  ext«*nM»r* 
a  portion  of  a  limb  at  the  outset.  of  the  spine,  and  their  power  is  weaken^'d. 

When  all  the   muscles  are  completely         At  a  later  |>eriod  the  {>ower  of  niotiuD 
paralyzr-d  from  the  outset,  those  whose  in-     is  totally  l<»st. 
nervaii<m  is  the  least  damaged    soon  re- 
cover tlieir  power,  whilst  the  others  be- 
come greatly  atrophit>d,  or  their  texture 
is  clniMi^od  in  difierent  degrees. 

3.  In  the  first  stage  eh'otro-muscular  3.  In  the  first  stage  electro-mu*cuUr 
contractility  is  lessened  or  absent,  al-  contractility  unimpaired;  (this  is  doubt- 
tliougli  there  may  be  no  muscular  tissue-  ful,  an<l  requires  further  ob^ervution  l«> 
change.  confirm  itj. 
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4.  At  an  advanced  stage  the  lofisof  mo- 
tility is  wmn  followed  by  atrophy,  more 
or  less  rapid  and  complete,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  nervous  lesion. 

6.  At  an  advanced  perk)d  the  loss  of  vol- 
untary and  electro-muscular  contractility, 
shows  that  the  muscles,  whose  innervation 
has  been  damaged,  have  undergone  serious 
tissue-changes. 


4.  Paresis  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  size  of  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  muscles. 

6.  In  the  third  stage  of  this  disorder,  if 
the  enlargement  of  the  muscles  has  disap- 
peared and  the  limbs  seem  atrophied,  a 
microscopic  examination  of  a  portion  of 
an  affected  muscle  taken  from  the  patient, 
shows  that  the  primitive  fibres  have,  gen- 
erally, preserved  their  trans verpe  stria- 
tion,  and  that  the  proliferated  connective 
tissue  is  mingled  with  fibroid  substitution 
and  fatty  vesicles,  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity. 

The  symptoms  of  progressive  myo-sclerosic  paralysis  would  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  distinctive  to  prevent  an  error  of  diagnosis  by  those  practically 
acquainted  with  the  dififerent  forms  of  infantile  paral^'sis.  A  microscopic 
examination  of  the  tissue  of  an  atfected  muscle  is,  however,  alwaj's  desir- 
able in  this  affection,  and  it  can  be  readily  done  by  the  harpoon  of  Mid- 
deldorpf,  or  still  better  by  the  trocar  (Fig.  83),  (emporte-piece  iiistolo- 
gique)  recently  (1865)  devised  and  used  by  Dr.  Duchenne. 


Fig.  88. 


(«) 


This  instrument  is  composed  of  a  shaft,  and  of  two  half  cylinders  of  steel, 
one  of  which  is  made  to  slide  on  the  other  by  pushing  a  button  forward. 
The  fixed  half  cylinder  has  a  small  cavity  near  its  pointed  end.  The  skin 
is  drawn  tensel}'^  aside,  and  the  trocar  held  by  the  three  last  fingers, 
the  extremity  of  the  index  being  placed  so  as  to  regulate  the  depth  of 
the  wound,  it  is  plunged  open  (a)  perpendicularly  down  to  the  muscle ; 
the  button  at  the  under  part  of  the  handle  is  pressed  forward ;  this  forces 
the  half-cylinder  against  the  shoulder  (b)  ;  a  small  portion  of  muscle  is 
detached  and  caught  in  the  cavity,  and  the  instrument  is  withdrawn  ;  the 
button  is  drawn  back,  and  the  bit  of  suspected  tissue  taken  out  for  micro- 
scopical examination.  The  pain  is  slight,  if  the  operation  is  adroitly 
done,  and  no  ill  consequences  seem  as  yet  to  have  followed  its  use. 

Prognosis, — Of  immediate  danger  to  life  in  the  early  stages,  there  is 
little  risk.  In  most  instances  the  disorder  pursues  a  regular  course,  the 
patient  dying  after  two  to  five  years  from  exhaustion  and  some  acute 
intercurrent  disease.  All  Duchenne's  early  cases  perished  in  this  way; 
but  recently  he  has  seen  the  disorder  arrested  in  the  first  stage  in  two 
instances,  and  a  cure  follow.  He  argues  that  if  it  were  more  frequently 
detected  and  treated  at  the  outset,  which  is  not  the  case  from  the  slight- 
ness  of  the  early  paretic  symptoms  escaping  notice,  the  prognosis  might 
be  quite  favorable.  This  is  probable,  as  myo-sclerosic  change  has  not  yet 
happened  to  any  extent. 

Treatment. — Duchenne  uses  localized  faradisation,*  shampooing  (mas- 

*  Faradisation  is  the  local  application  of  electricity,  induced  by  a  voltaic  or  a 
magnetic  current  passing  througn  a  coil  of  wire,  and  frequently  interrupted.  The 
best  instrument  is  that  of  Stohrer  of  Dresden. 
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sage)  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  hydrotherapy.  In  the  second  stage, 
when  tissue-change  had  occurred,  this  treatment  was  only  temporarily  re- 
lieving, and  the  disease  resumed  its  course,  going  on  to  a  fatal  ending. 
He  also  tried  strychnia,  ergot,  iodide  of  potassium,  but  with  no  good 
result. 

The  paralyzed  muscles  should  be  galvanized  for  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  The  constant  current  of  low  tension  shoold 
be  used  in  connection  with  faradisation.  Means  with  a  view  of  improT- 
ing  general  nutrition,  regimenal  and  other,  should  not  be  neglected,  and 
the  writer  would  suggest  the  use  of  arsenic  in  the  early  stages. 


THE  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  CEREBRO- 
SPINAL SYSTEM. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  those  whose  attention  is  directed  especially 
to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  that  the  diagnosis  of 
this  class  of  affections  may  be  materially  helped  from  the  investigation 
of  physical  conditions,  existing  in  organs  beyond  the  great  ner\'e  cen- 
tres, and  known  to  be  present  in  many  cerebro-spinal  disorders,  by  means 
of  certain  instruments  of  precision.  By  the  use  of  these,  the  relation  of 
the  observed  phenomena  to  given  morbid  states  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  is  ascertained,  and  their  symptomatic  value  estimated.  The  con- 
ditions to  be  particularly  noted,  are  perversions  of  function  in  the  skin, 
and  in  the  muscles,  altered  thermal  conditions  of  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  and  tissue-changes  occurring  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  These 
will  be  considered  under  the  several  heads  of  (1.)  Perversions  of  Con  tac- 
tile Discrimination;*  (2.)  Perversions  of  Muscular  Power;  (3.)  Perver- 
sions of  Temperature ;  (4.)  Functional  and  Structural  Perversions  in  the 
Eye. 

(1.)  Perversions  of  Contaotile  Discrimination. — The  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Ernest  H.  Weberf  showed  the  discriminative  power  which  the  skin 
possesses  of  recognizing  double  impressions  made  simultaneously  upon 
it  within  a  given  limit,  but  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  His 
mode  of  ascertaining  this  was  to  touch  the  surface  with  a  pair  of  mathe- 
matical compasses,  the  points  of  which  were  protected  with  pieces  of 
cork.  The  text-books  on  physiology  give  a  summary  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Weber.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  here  that,  at  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  and  the  palmar  surface  of  the  third  phalanx  of  the  fingers,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  legs  of  the  instrument  seemed  greater,  though  really  so 
much  less,  than  in  less  sensitive  parts ;  in  the  tongue,  at  the  point  above 
mentioned,  contactile  impressions  from  the  two  applied  points  being  di*;- 
tinctly  appreciated  if  the  average  distance  between  them  was  only  j*^  of 
an  inch ;  whereas  at  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  thigh,  and  back  thej 
must  be,  in  a  natural  condition,  thirty  lines  apart,  before  being  discrim- 
inated. 

Weber's  laws  were  first  applied,  as  methods  of  detecting  and  measuring 

*  This  term  was  proposed  by  Dr.  John  W.  Ogle  (Braies  Archircf*  of  Medicinr,  vol. 
i,  p.  823),  for  Weber's  expression,  *•  tactile  sense,"  as  giving  more  imder««tandinely 
the  analysis  of  the  so-called  general  tactile  sen.«e,  and  recognizing  iti»  division  into 
four  subordinate  tactile  senses :  1st.  Temperature;  2d.  Pain;  3d.  MuH.>ulMr  Action ; 
and  4th.  Contactility,  as  shown  by  Landry,  and  others. 

t  De  pulsft,  auditii,  resorptione,  et  tactfi.  Leipsig,  1834.  At  |mge  44  of  a  chapter, 
entitled  De  subtilitate  tactiis  diverse,  there  is  a  sei-tion  headed:  £x}>eria)enta  de  dif- 
tantia  duorum  corpora  organon  tactds  simul  tangentium  recte  percepti. 
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Tftrioua  degrees  of  contactile  Benstbtlity  id  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
by  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  id  1849,*  and  is  called  xstheinometrif  (a'alhjOK,  sen- 
ubililt/,  and  tilrpiiv,  a  meaaure).  By  the  aid  of  this  method  (a)  Any  slight 
decrease  or  increase  of  contactile  sensibility  may  be  readily  recognised, 
and  which  may  not  be  discoverable  by  any  other  means ;  {b)  The  degree 
of  decrease  or  increase  may  be  exactly  measured ;  and  (c)  Changes  in 
the  degree  of  existing  hypertesthesia  or  ansesthesia,  may  be  accurately  as- 
certained. 

Dr.  Brown-S^uard  flrst  used  a  pair  of  common  mathematical  compasses; 
but  in  1858  he  imagined  and  had  made  an  ingenious  instrument,  which 
he  called  an  jEsthesiometer.f 

The  aslhesiometer  of  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  (Fig.  84)  is  a  decimetrical 
rule,  graduated  to  millimeters;  at  one  end  is  a  fixed  branch;  another 
similar,  but  fixed,  branch  slides  on  the  rule,  marking  the  distance  at  which 
the  points  begin  to  be  felt  when  applied  to  the  skin.  It  is  furnished  with 
a  handle,  which  may  be  need  or  not.  To  apply  it,  it  is  held  by  its  flat  sides, 
at  &  point  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  between  the  thumb  and  the  three 
last  fingers,  whilst  the  index,  slightly  bearing  on  the  back  of  the  rule, 
regulates  the  contact  of  the  points  with  the  ikin,  which  must  be  in  accu- 
rate parallelism  with  the  surface. 

Fio.  84. 


Dr.  Sievcking,  of  London,  in  1858, t  devised  another  scsthesiometer, 
which  is  not  dissimilar  from  the  instrument,  utangenzirkle,  used  by  Weber 
in  his  physiological  researches.  The  handle  of  Dr.  Sieveking's  lestheslo- 
meter  is  shorter  than  that  of  Dr.  Brown-SAjuard's,  though  the  principle 
is  the  same.  Later  (1859),  Dr.  John  W.  Ogle,  believing  that  there  would 
be  several  advantages  in  an  instrument  which  combined  the  principle  of 
the  beam  compass  with  that  of  the  two-legged  compass,  had  made  his 
aphemetrir  Mimpaxe.f) 

In  Fig.  85  is  represented  another  aphemetric  compass,  by  Mr.  Stohl- 
man,  of  Messrs.  G.  Tieman  &  Co.,  surgical  cutlers,  of  this  city.  It  is  the 
ordinary  mathematical  comjiass,  provided  with  a  brass  scale  attached  to 
one  of  the  legs,  it  is  a  convenient  instrument,  but  lias  the  fault  of  being 
too  long.  The  best  instrument  is  the  compass  of  Dr.  Jaccoud,  made 
by  Colin  &  Kobcrt,  of  Paris,  which  is  only  nine  centimeters  long,  with 

•  CompU'i!  Itendus  de  U  Suoi^tri  de  Blulogle,  t.  ler,  p.  162,  1640. 
'  t  Journnl  dc  I'hytioWip.  IRM,  p.  SIS. 

!HHti«h  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgicsl  Boview,  vol.  iil,  p.  280,  1858. 
B<wle'>  Archive!  of  Medicioe,  vol.  i,  ISfiQ. 
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a  movable  scale  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  whole  folding  up, 
and  easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 


(^ 


Fio.  86. 


Dr.  Brown-S^quard  remarks,  that  for  those  who  treat  nervous  diseases, 
the  fBsthesiometer  is  as  indispensable  as  is  the  stethoscope  to  those  who 
treat  diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  not  only  meas- 
ures the  degree  of  contactile  discrimination,  and  ascertains  its  [>erver- 
sions,  but  often  aids  us  in  making  out  the  precise  site  and  nature  of  the 
disorder,  particularly  if  the  disease  be  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  following  rules  are  given  by  Dr.  Brown-SAjuard  in  the  use  of  the 
8esthesiometer  (Art.  ^sthisiometre.  Did.  Ency eloped  (que  des  Sciences 
Medicalen,  t.  2%  1865). 

1.  The  points  of  the  instrument  should  be  covered  by  pieces  of  cork, 
for  the  slightest  prick  will  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  perception 
of  tactile  sensation.  2.  The  points  must  be  simultaneously  applied. 
3.  Though  the  attention  of  the  patient  should  be  alert,  he  should  not  see 
whether  one  or  both  points  are  applied ;  nor  should  the  full  imi>ort  of  the 
experiment  be  made  known  to  him,  until  after  it  has  been  tried.  It  is 
well  for  him  to  think  that  sometimes  one  point  only,  and  again  that  both 
points,'are  applied,  so  that  the  degree  of  his  contactile  discrimination 
may  be  accuratel}'^  determined.  4.  Before  beginning  an  investigation  of 
the  parts  in  which  some  modification  of  tactile  sensation  is  suspected,  the 
8esthesiometer  should  be  applied  upon  a  healthy  portion  of  the  skin,  the 
two  points  being  so  separated  that  the  patient  can,  at  one  time,  have 
the  impression  of  both  points,  and  at  the  other,  of  one  only.  5.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  patient,  knowing  that  both  points  are  applied, 
imagines  that  he  feels  both,  no  matter  how  little  the  distance  between  the 
points.    In  such  instances  one  point  only  should  be  applied,  and  after  he 
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has  asserted  that  he  feels  both,  let  him  see  that  one  only  has  been  used. 
In  this  way  we  may  be  sure  that  he  judges  by  his  sensations,  and  not 
by  a  preconceived  notion. 

The  normal  distance-limit  between  the  two  points,  that  is,  the  limit 
within  which  these  give  only  the  sensation  of  one  point  and  beyond  it  of 
two,  is,  as  has  been  stated  (p.  986),  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  but  it  scarcely  varies  for  the  same  district  of  skin  in  different  per- 
sons. This  normal  distance-limit  is  also  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  body. 

We  begin  an  exploration  of  tactile  sensibility  at  the  part  where  we  wish 
to  ascertain  if  it  be  changed,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  change,  by  applying 
the  two  points  of  the  sesthesiometer  at  the  normal  distance-limit.  If  the 
patient  feels  only  one  point,  we  gradually  separate  the  two  points  from 
each  other,  and  repeat  the  application  until  both  are  felt.  By  this  means 
we  recognize  the  existence  and  amount  of  anaesthesia.  If  the  two  points 
are  felt  at  the  normal  distance-limit,  they  are  gradually  neared,  and  their 
application  is  to  be  repeated  until  there  is  the  sensation  of  one  point  only. 
By  this  method  the  degree  of  hyperaesthesia  is  measured.  The  aesthesi- 
ometer  should  not  be  immediately  reapplied  upon  the  same  point  of  the 
skin,  for  the  feeling  of  contact  often  lasts  for  half  a  minute,  and  the  pa- 
tient may,  after  one  or  two  applications,  feel  two  points  when  only  one  is 
applied.  In  cases  of  ansesthesia  or  hypereesthesia,  limited  to  a  very  small 
region  of  the  skin,  the  applications  should  not  be  repeated  in  less  than 
half  a  minute. 

In  anaesthesia  of  considerable  extent,  the  two  points  may  be  applied 
one  after  the  other  after  an  interval  of  forty  or  fifty  seconds,  and  yet 
give  the  sensation  of  only  one  point :  this  is  due  to  the  slowness  of 
the  transmission  of  the  impression ;  and  the  aesthesiometer  in  this  way 
may  mark  the  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  tactile  impressions. 

When  the  degree  of  anaesthesia  is  great,  the  two  points  of  the  aesthesi- 
ometer  are  felt  only  as  one,  no  matter  how  great  the  space  between  them, 
provided  that  they  are  applied  upon  the  same  longitudinal  line.  Brown- 
S^uard  has  kno^n  one  point  to  be  put  upon  the  wrist,  and  the  other 
upon  the  forearm,  and  yet  there  was  the  sensation  of  one  point  only. 

Cutaneous  hj'peraesthesia  may  be  of  such  an  amount  that,  however 
close  the  two  points  may  be,  both  continue  to  be  felt.  In  a  case  of 
chronic  spinal  meningitis,  tactile  sensibility  was  so  much  heightened 
that  the  patient  felt  both  points  applied  to  the  thigh  at  the  distance  of 
one  millimeter  apart,  whilst  in  health,  there  should  have  been  a  space  of 
fi^om  five  to  six  millimeters  between  them  for  both  to  have  been  distinctly 
felt. 

To  avoid  the  mistake  of  finding  either  anaesthesia,  or  hyperaesthesia, 
when  there  is  really  neither,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  strychnia 
increases  tactile  sensibility,  whilst  belladonna  lessens  it.  If  then  it  is  nec- 
essary to  find  out  the  exact  state  of  the  cutaneous  sensibility  of  any  one 
part  of  the  body  in  patients  using  either  of  these  drugs,  the  state  of 
tactile  sensibility  in  the  healthy  parts  should  be  first  explored,  and  the 
actual  normal  type  of  the  individual  under  the  influence  of  these  drugs 
be  ascertained. 

In  certain  cases  when  two  points  of  an  aesthesiometer  are  applied,  there 
is  a  distinct  sensation  of  three  points ;  or  two  points  may  be  felt  when  one 
only  is  applied.  In  the  instances  in  which  this  perversion  of  contactile 
discrimination  has  been  met  with,  there  has  always  been  inflammation,  or 
congestion,  sometimes  the  result  of  an  intra-cranial  tumor,  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  and  especially  in  one  of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  or  in  one  of  the 
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lateral  halves  of  the  annular  protuberance.  The  sites  of  this  phenomenon 
are  the  face,  neck,  and  the  hand,  but  particularly  the  face,  for  in  nine 
cases  in  which  it  was  observed  in  six  it  was'  limited  to  the  face.  When 
the  distance  between  the  two  points  of  the  instrument  was  two  centi- 
meters, two,  or,  sometimes,  only  one,  point  was  felt ;  but  at  two  and  a  half 
or  three,  and  even  at  four,  centimeters,  there  was  a  distinct  sensation  of 
three  points  touching  the  skin  (BBOWN-SiquABD,  Archives  de  Physiologic^ 
t.  1',  1868). 

(2.)  Perversions  of  Miuonlar  Power. — ^Muscle  is  the  instrument,  and 
not  the  producer,  of  force,  the  genetic  factor  of  all  muscular  power  being 
in  the  nervous  system.  Hence  damage  to  the  nervous  centres  is  followed 
by  derangement  of  muscular  function — diminished,  or  total  loss  of,  power 
being  one  of  the  most  common  consequences  of  cerebral  and  spinal  disease. 

To  measure  the  strength  of  paralyzed  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity, 
the  dynamometer^  of  Mathieu,  a  surgical  cutler  of  Paris,  will  be  found  t 
useful  instrument.  The  usual  plan  of  making  the  patient  grasp  the  phy- 
sician's hand  gives  an  imperfect  indication,  nor  does  it  allow  of  any  cor- 
rect estimation  of  changes  for  better  or  for  worse  in  the  progress  of  the 
palsy.  This  simple  instrument  consists  of  an  elliptical  steel  spring,  to 
which  is  attached  a  semicircle  of  gilt  brass,  upon  which  a  scale  is  marked. 
An  indicator,  with  a  small  cog-wheel  at  one  end,  may  be  moved  freely 
around  the  arc  of  the  circle  by  a  steel  arm,  upon  one  side  of  which  cogs 
are  cut,  fitting  into  those  of  the  indicator.  The  lower  end  of  this  arm 
touches  the  elliptical  spring,  when  the  indicator  points  to  zero  on  the 
scale ;  a  brass  sheath  on  the  under  side  of  the  scale  keeps  this  arm  in 
place,  at  the  same  time  letting  it  move  freely  (Fig.  86). 

Fig.  86. 


When  the  dynamometer  is  taken  into  the  hand  and  pressed,  the  two 
sides  of  the  spring  are  approximated,  and  the  steelarm,  the  cogs  being 
pushed  by  the.lower  side  of  the  spring,  turns  the  indicator.  When  pres- 
sure is  taken  off,  the  indicator  does  not  return  to  0,  but  remains  at  the 
point  to  which  it  has  been  carried  by  the  muscular  power  of  the  patient 

It  may  also  be  used  to  measure  tractile  force,  for  if  two  hooks  with 
cords  attached  be  fastened  to  the  spring  at  the  points  a  and  6,  traction 
on  the  cords  will  approximate  the  two  sides  of  the  ellipse,  and  thus  push 
the  steel  arm  so  as  to  move  the  indicator. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Uammond  has  found  it  useful  in  determining  the  effect  of 
electricity  upon  the  irritability  of  paralyzed  muscles,  and  thus  enabling 
the  physician  to  decide  whether  the  proper  time  for  its  use  has  yet  come, 
by  observing  whether  the  strength  of  the  muscles  is  increased  or  dimin- 
ished after  the  application  of  this  agent.^ 

♦  Quarterli/  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^  vol.  ii,  p.  141,  1868. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  for  the  use  of  the  cut*  of  Fies. 
88,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  and  91,  ho  having  been  the  first  to  use  and  describe  Ui« 
dynamometer  and  dynamograph,  of  Mathieu,  in  thid  country. 
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By  the  dynamograpfi  of  Mathieu  (Fig.  87),  the  degree  of  muscular 
power  and  tone  are  recorded. 


A  togi^le-joiDt  moving  on  a  steel  rod  is  attached  to  the  djii&mometer, 
B,  B.  This  steel  rod  plays  through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  elliptical 
spring,  and  moves  the  lever,  which  raises  the  pencil  D.  At  A  is  a  screw 
by  which  the  point  where  the  rod  touches  the  lever  is  varied,  thus  increas- 
ing or  lessening  the  delicacy  of  the  indications.  C  is  a  silvered  plate 
upon  which  the  paper  is  fastened  by  clips.  To  the  lower  edge  of  this 
plate  a  strip  of  gilt  brass,  with  cogs  cut  in  it,  is  attached.  K  is  a  gilt 
brass  box,  containing  a  watch  movement  like  that  of  a  sphygmograph.  A 
cog-wheel,  which  projects  above  the  upper  portion  of  this  box,  fits  into 
the  cogs  on  the  plate,  which  carries  the  paper.  The  wheel  for  winding 
up  the  clockwork,  and  the  lever  for  stopping  it  or  setting  it  in  motion, 
are  not  seen  in  the  figure,  they  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  box. 

To  set  the  instrument  agoing,  the  sphygmograph  movement  is  at- 
tached to  the  instniment  at  A  ;  the  clockwork  is  wound  up,  and  the  plate 
covering  the  paper  placed  in  the  groove  on  the  top  of  the  boi  E,  The 
patient  now  seizes  the  dynamometer  in  his  hand  and  squeezes  it  firmly; 
the  lever  is  moved,  and  the  plate  with  the  jjapcr  is  carried  along  by  the 
cc^-wheel.  As  it  moves,  the  pencil  traces  a  line  on  the  paper,  the  height 
and  regularity  of  which  depend  upon  the  firmness  and  steadiness  with 
which  the  dynamometer  is  squeezed,  and  by  this  means  the  muscular 
power  and  tone  are  ascertained  and  recorded.  The  date  and  the  name  of 
the  patient  should  be  written  on  each  piece  of  pxper,  which  may  be  filed 
away  for  reference.  The  pencil  ought  to  be  of  the  softeat  lead,  and  the 
piq^er  rough  and  unsized.  The  following  illustrations  of  the  action  of  the 
dynamograph  are  given  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  and  are 
the  results  of  his  personal  experience  with  the  instrument.* 

*  t^uarferty  Journal  of  Ptyehologieal  Mediant,  vol.  ii,  pp.  116,  116. 
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A  tracing  made  by  a  person  unaffected  by  any  disorder  of  the  nenroos 
system  involving  loss  of  muscular  power,  is  a  straight  line.  Dr.  Ham- 
mond found  the  same  tracing  made  by  a  patient  suffering  from  locomotor 
ataxia  (Fig.  88). 

Fio.  88. 


Fig.  89  represents  the  tracing  made  by  a  lady  suffering  from  right 
hemiplegia  with  aphasia.  Though  the  line  is  irregular,  there  is  no  actual 
decline  in  it,  the  point  of  ending  being  really  higher^  than  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Pio.  89. 


A  gentleman  affected  with  congestion  of  the  meninges  of  the  spinal 
cord  made  the  tracings  in  Fig.  90  with  his  left  hand.  There  .is  a  progres- 
sive fall  in  the  wave  line. 

Fig.  90. 


Fig.  91  shows  the  tracing  made  b}'  the  right  hand  of  the  same  patient. 

This  line  is  uniformly  descending.  The  right  side  was  much  more 
paralyzed  than  the  left.  Every  time  that  the  muscular  power  of  this  per- 
son was  tested,  the  lines  he  made  were  similar  in  general  features  to  the 
above. 

In  a  case  of  soflening  of  the  brain,  attended  by  general  paralysis,  the 
line  was  irregularly  denticulated  and  descending. 

(3.)  Perversions  of  the  Body-Heat  in  certain  parts  of  the  body — Inmost 
cases  of  hemiplegia,  the  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  side  is  raiseil, 
varying  from  j^ths  of  a  degree  to  1  degree;  it  is  rarely  natural;  and 
scarcely  ever  lessened.  The  difference  of  temperature  may  be  present 
in  all  cases  of  hemiplegia  sj-mptomatic  of  various  cerebral  lesions,  as 
hemorrhage,  softening,  &c.  Whatever  part  of  the  brain  is  damaged 
increased  temperature  is  always  noticed,  but  whether  the  site  of  the 
lesion  influences  the  amount  of  the  increase,  is  not  yet  decided  (Foltt, 
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Gaz.  Hebdom.  t.  !•%  1867).  The  thermometric  equilibrium  is  restored  on 
the  cure  of  the  paralysis.  The  duration  of  the  unilateral  rise  of  the  body- 
heat  greatly  varies  in  different  cases.  In  some  it  persists  for  years, 
whilst  in  others,  and  particularly  when  the  paraljrtic  attack  has  not  been 

Fig.  91. 


V 


sudden,  it  may  not  last  longer  than  two  months.  In  long-standing  cases, 
however,  a  time  comes,  sooner  or  later,  when  the  thermometric  equilib- 
rium is  restored,  and  this  happens,  Dr.  Folet  thinks,  at  the  l)eginning  of 
consecutive  atrophy.  When,  after  long-continued  hemiplegia  with  per- 
sistent excess  of  body-heat,  the  other  half  of  the  body  becomes  para- 
lyzed, the  temperature  of  both  sides  becomes  the  same,  or  an  increase 
takes  place  on  the  side  last  paralyzed.  The  presence  or  absence  of  mus- 
cular rigidity  has  no  marked  influence  upon  the  thermometric  markings. 
The  general  body-heat  of  hemiplegic  patients  is  not  as  a  rule  increased, 
and  does  not  exceed  an  average  of  92.5°  Fahr.,  except  in  the  last  hours 
of  life,  when  it  may  rise  to  94.7°,  or  even  to  96.5°.  Well-marked  paralytic 
atrophy  is  always  attended  by  variable  lowering  of  temperature  in  the 
affected  parts. 

In  the  several  local  palsies,  dependent  upon  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
or  of  the  spinal  nerves,  or  connected  with  nutritional  errors  bringing  on 
tissue-changes  and  causing  muscular  atrophy,  the  temperature  of  the 
affected  part  is  always  reduced ;  and  in  some  cases  a  return  of  the  tem- 
perature towards  the  natural  standard  is  the  first  indication  of  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  important  then,  that  in  these  several  nervous  disorders,  that  the 
temperature  be  noted.  Where  the  variation  is  considerable  the  ther- 
mometer will  answer,  but  where  it  is  slight  it  is  important  that  slight 
deviations  should  be  detected  and  accurately  measured.  For  this  purpose 
BecquerePs  discs,  in  connection  with  a  galvanometer,  are  the  best  means. 
They  are  very  thin  plates  of  copper,  about  the  size  of  a  half-dime,  two  in 
number,  and  soldered  to  a  thin  rod  of  bismuth,  contained  in  a  small 
tube  of  hard  rubber,  fUmished  with  a  handle.  One  disc  is  placed  on  the 
sound  limb,  and  the  other  ou  the  corresponding  part  of  the  paralyzed 
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limb.  Both  are  in  connection,  bj  means  of  delicate  Bilk-eover«d  wins, 
with  the  poles  of  a  galvuiometer.  If  the  temperature  of  both  Umba  bf 
the  aame,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  remains  at  rest ;  if  the  beat  of 
either  is  raised,  the  needle  u  deflected  to  the  north  (v  aontb  pole,  afr 
cording  as  one  or  other  limb  has  the  highest  temperature.  By  this  appa- 
ratus less  than  the  one-hundredth  of  a  degree  can  be  determined.  ( Qwor- 
Urly  Journal  of  Payckologtcal  Medicine,  voL  i,  p.  53.) 

(4.)  Functional  and  Stmotnral  PerrerBions  in  the  Fnadu  of  tbo  Bj»^ 
It  has  long  been  known  that  indications  of  disorders  of  the  nervous  sya- 
tem  were  to  be  found  in  the  eye.  Since  the  invention  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope  by  Uelmholtz,  the  changes  in  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina,  and  the 
choroid,  happening  iu  the  course  of  cerebro-apiual  disease,  hJave  been 


studied  particularly  by  Bouchut,  Oalezowski,  Hughlings  Jackson,  Hulke, 
Altbutt,  aiid  others.  The  importance  of  ophthalmoscopic  explorations, 
in  all  cases  of  cerebral  disorder  especially,  when  practicable,  as  an  aid 
to  diagnosis,  is  now  recognized.  Indeed,  the  inner  eye  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  any  acute  or  chronic  affections  of  the  nervous  system  should  be 
examined  whether  they  complain  of  defect  of  sight  or  not.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  the  various  recently  published  works  on  the  ophthalmoscope 
for  practical  directions  in  using  the  instrument.* 

The  changes  in  the  inner  eye,  which  are  known  to  accompany  certain 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  happen  in  the  optic  disc, 
the  retina,  the  choroid,  and  their  bloodvessels.  The  optic  disc  is  liable 
to  congestion,  to  congestion  with  effusion  within  or  around  it,  to  inflam- 
mation of  its  sheath,  to  inflammation  in  its  substance,  to  aniemia,  and  to 
atrophy.    Fibrinous  or  fatty  patches  may  be  seen  in  the  retina,  more 


inathftu  Hutch  iiMoa, 

9ipert.     A  vhIu able  paper  on  the  Modeaof  SiRminin;;  Ihe  Optic  Disc  with  tlip6pk. 
'.bBlinoiico|>e,  illuatrated  b;  chromoIitboKrtpha  showing  the  appearance*  of  lh«'  diK* 

n  diffi^riint  colored  eves  in  faealtb   and  in  ditease,  by  Mr.  C.  Bader,  will  be  found 

n  Guj-'s  Hosp,  ReporU,  Third  Seriea,  vol.  liii,  1868. 
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especially  in  the  course  of  its  vessels,  and  interstitial  hemorrhi^  may 
occiir.  Hemorrhage  and  pigment  changes  occur  in  the  choroid.  And, 
lastly,  the  bloodvessels  may  be  diminished,  obliterated,  or  dilated,  or  be 
the  site  of  blood-stasis,  embolism,  thrombus,  or  they  may  give  way. 
These  affections  of  the  nervo-vascular  parts  of  the  eye  may  be  included 
under  the  following  heads:  (1.)  Simple  hyperemia  of  the  discs  and  reti- 
nal vessels.  (2.)  Anaemia  of  the  same  parts.  (3.)  Ischeemia  of  the  discs, 
and  its  consequences.  (4.)  Acute  interstitial  neuritis,  and  its  conse- 
quences. (5.)  Neuro-retinitis.  (6.)  Chronic  neuritis.  (7.)  Simple  pro- 
gressive atrophy. 

Dr.  £•  Bouchut,  to  whom  the  profession  is  indebted  for  being  amongst 
the  first  to  study  and  to  call  attention  to  the  morbid  appearances  in  the 
eye  significant  of  cerebro-spinal  disease  {Du  Diagnostic  du  Systeme  Ner- 
vetix  par  P Ophthalmoscope^  Paris,  1866),  recently  communicated  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  (June  8,  1868),  a  paper,  in  which  he  has 
summarized  the  results  of  his  own  observations  of  the  most  important 
optic  indications  of  organic  cerebro-spinal  disorders. 

(1.)  Optic  neuritis  and  neuro-retinitis,  choroiditis,  and  papillary  atro- 
phy accompany  the  greater  number  of  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the 
brain  and  spinal-cord. 

(2.)  The  law  of  coincidence  of  optic  neuritis  and  organic  lesions  of 
the  nervous  system,  may  be  explained  by  the  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal relations  of  the  eye  with  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

(3.)  Whenever  any  positive  hindrance  occurs  in  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion, in  consequence  of  a  lesion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  there  is  pap- 
illary and  retinal  hyperaemia. 

(4.)  When  there  is  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  may 
extend  to  the  eye  by  following  directly  the  course  of  the  optic  nerve. 

(5.)  Affections  of  the  anterior  spinal  cord  may,  on  account  of  the  anas- 
tomosis of  its  nerves  with  the  sympathetic,  at  a  level  with  the  two  first 
dorsal  pairs  of  nerves,  produce  the  phenomena  of  papillary  hypertrophy 
in  the  eye,  followed  later  by  atrophy'  of  the  optic  nerve. 

(6.)  Optic  neuritis  and  neuro-retinitis  caused  by  acute  and  chronic 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  are  generally  found  in  both  eyes. 

(7.)  In  affections  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges,  optic  neuritis  is  most 
often  more  marked  in  the  eye  corresponding  to  the  hemisphere  most  se- 
verely affected. 

(8.)  Changes  in  the  optic  nerve  and  the  retina,  accompanying  disor- 
ders of  sensibility,  of  intellect,  and  of  motility,  always  indicate  organic 
disease  of  the  brain. 

(9.)  These  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  and  the  retina  should  not  be 
separated  from  other  symptoms  of  the  existing  disease ;  their  presence, 
however,  is  an  element  of  diagnosis  of  positive  certainty. 

Ischeemia  of  the  discs  occurs  in  all  intra-cranial  affections  which  more 
or  less  directly  distend  the  ophthalmic  veins,  as  meningitis,  hydrocephalus, 
and  intra-cranial  tumors.  In  meningitis,  the  exudation  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  may  press  upon,  or  the  infiammation  may  involve,  the  cavernous 
sinus,  in  which  case  there  is  only  ischiemia.  Or  the  inflammation  may 
creep  down  the  nerve  and  cause  neuritis  optici,  or  it  may  mainly  follow 
the  sheath  of  the  nerve  and  cause  perineuritis ;  or  it  may  both  affect  the 
sinus  and  the  optic  vein,  and  may  creep  down  the  nerve ;  in  which  case 
there  will  be  both  ischeemia  papillae  and  neuritis.  Bouchut  thinks  that 
the  changes  in  the  eye  often  occur  early  enough  to  be  the  first  certain 
signs  of  the  existing  disease.  He  relates  a  case  of  tubercular  meningitis 
of  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  whose  diagnosis  by  the  general  symptoms 
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The  ages  were  : 

1  to  2  years, 8  cases. 

2  '♦  8     "        16     ** 

8  "  4      "        10     " 

4  ♦»  5  *«        11  " 

5  **  6  "        2  " 

6  *'  7  **        1  " 

7  »*  8  "        1  ** 

r  — 

48 

The  ages  of  those  who  recovered  were,  respectively :  4  years  2  months, 
4  years,  4  years  3  months,  3  years,  4  years,  2  years  4  months,  2  years  6 
months,  and  6  years  5  months. 

Dr.  E.  Krackowizer  has  performed  the  operation  for  croup  55  times  in 
New  York,  and  once  in  Europe  (fatal).  Of  the  operations  done  in  this 
country,  the  results  are: 
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28 
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6 
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2 

~ 

2 

1867 

8 

mm 

8 

66  16  89 

In  the  Hdpital  des  Enfans  Malades,  during  the  year  1862,  there  were 
136  operations  of  tracheotomy  in  croup,  and  107  deaths.     Excluding  the 

St.  Eug(^nie  Hospital,  its  statistics  having  been  already  given  (vol.  i,  p. 
534),  in  the  same  year,  in  all  the  other  hospitals  of  Paris,  there  were  6 
operations  and  6  deaths. 

Dr.  Barthez  (Les  resultats  de  la  Trach(k)tomie  dans  le  croup.  Gazette 
Medicale^  Aoiit  1,  1868)  gives  the  following  facts  with  regard  to  this 
operation  at  the  St.  Eugenie  Hospital.  In  1862,  there  were  113  operations 
and  89  deaths,  or  1  recovery  in  5.  In  1861,  the  proiK)rtion  of  recoveries 
was  1  in  6.90.  In  1866-67,  there  were  223  operations  and  79  recoveries, 
or  1  in  2.80.  From  1861  to  1867,  there  were  in  all  755  operations  and  222 
recoveries,  or  1  in  3.53.  In  132  cases  of  croup  treated  during  the  same 
period,  and  not  operated  upon,  there  were  82  recoveries,  or  1  in  1.6U. 

Dr.  Barthez  gives  us  the  statistics  of  all  the  cases  of  croup  admitted 
into  St.  Eug(^nie,  from  1861  to  1867,  917  cases  and  304  recoveries,  or  1 
in  3,  about  the  same  results  as  those  of  Rosen,  and  Rilliet  of  Geneva, 
lie  adds,  "  What  gives  the  chief  value  to  the  statistics  obtained  bv  the 
results  of  the  operation  in  the  hospital  is,  that  the  largest  numlnjr  of  the 
patients  are  brought  there  after  the  medical  treatment  has  failed  ;  and 
quite  a  number  of  them  in  such  a  condition  that  death  is  inevitabk*.  The 
urgency  is  sometimes  so  great  that  there  is  hardly  time  to  get  ready  the 
instruments."] 
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PART  IV. 

IDICAL  GEOGRAPHY;  OR,  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRI- 
lUTION  OF  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  OVER  THE  GLOBE.* 
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CHAPTER  L 

SCOPE  AND  AIM  OP  THIS  BRANCH  OP  SCIENCE. 
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^"^  This  department  of  the  Science  of  Medicine  treats  of  the  manner, 
d  endeavors  to  investigate  the  conditions,  under  which  diseases 
distributed  over  the  world,  or  are  confined  to  certain  districts, 
embraces  a  consideration  of  topics  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
fffioloffy^  and  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Practical 
lieine,  of  the  utmost  interest  to  Science,  and  of  inestimable  value 
Political  Economy.     It  embraces  the  medical  application  of  the 
jts  of  physical  geography,  combined  with  those  of  vital  statistics  ; 
id  it  has  been  variously  named  Medical  Geography  or  Noso- 
geography. 

Geographical  Distribntion  of  Disease-Bealms. — As  the  physiological 
editions  of  plants  and  animals  vary  According  to  different  degrees 
"  latitude,  or  rather  with  the  different  lines  of  equal  temperature 
id  moisture  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  so  do  the  pathologi- 
kl  characters  of  diseases  differ ;  and  races  of  men  are  influenced  as 


glilllVA^' 


*  Oar  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  as  yet  only  beginning  to  assume  a  shape ;  and 
^e  limits  of  this  text-book  merely  permit  the  most  faint  outline  to  be  given.     To 


:3^'^^^=^^lexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  the  medical  profession  of  this  country  is  in- 
^A^<^^,.r«^Jpebted  for  bringing  the  subject  prominently  forward,  in  a  communication  to  the  Epi- 
r"^/^^"^  ytfemio logical  Society  of  London,  published  in  their  Transactions  for  1866,  p.  26,  and 
,^(  I!  12'^lso  in  hig  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena,  where  his  observations  at  p.  117  are 
^•Illustrated  by  a  map.  **  I^o  scholar  out  of  the  domain  of  medicine  has  contributed 
uments  more  valuable  than  these  to  medical  literature.''  That  map  Mr.  Johns- 
n  has  reduced  to  a  scale  suited  to  this  handbook,  and  thus  liberally  permits  me  to 
3  it  in  illustration.  The  most  important  works  or  monographs  which  have  been 
blished  on  this  subject  are  Mlihry's  Outlines  of  Noso^Qeography,  in  two  volumes; 
d  Boudin's  Traiii  de  Oiographie  et  Statisixque  Midicales  et  des  Maladies  En- 
iquesy  Paris,  1867,  2  vols.,  8vo.  A  paper  on  Acclimation  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  in 
work  entitled  The  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth;  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch's  Army 
.tisties;  Marshall's  *' Sketch  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Diseases,"  in  the 
inburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  zxzviii,  p.  880,  and  vol.  xliv,  p.  28 ; 
r.  A.  s.  Thomson's  Thesis  on  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Health  and  Mortality 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  different  Regions  of  the  Olobe,  Edinburgh,  1887;  and  Sir 
nald  Martin's  work  on  the  Influenee  of  Tropical  Climate,  are  the  sources  from 
hicb  the  outline  here  given  has  been  compiled. 
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to  health  in  proportion  as  they  migrate  from  the  land  of  their  hirth. 
It  is  the  ascertained  facts  in  meteorology  and  climatology  of  our 

{jlobe  which  will  help  to  explain  the  geographical  limits  of  particu- 
ar  diseases,  and  their  regulated  distribution  according  to  atmos- 
pheric temperature  and  moisture,  the  density  and  electricity  of  the 
air,  and  the  vegetation  with  which  thev  are  surrounded*  Such 
causes  determine  some  of  the  laws  by  wnich  diseases  may  be  geo- 
graphically distributed  ;  but  other  concurrent  causes  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  in  considering  the  special  diseases  of  countries. 
For  example,  topographical  situation,  geological  nature  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  state  of  the  vegetation ;  in  short,  physical  di- 
mate^  generally  and  properly  so  called,  combined  with  the  habits  of 
the  people,  their  attention  to  personal  hygiene  and  general  sanitary 
arrangements,  all  concur  to  stamp  the  diseases  of  certain  countries 
with  a  special  character,  and  facilitate  or  retard  their  propagation. 

There  are  facts  which  show  that  certain  diseases  are  so  completely 
under  the  influence  of  temperature  that  they  are  susceptible  ot  being 
arranged  systematically  in  zones  of  geographical  distribution.  The 
diseases  susceptible  of  being  thus  classiiied  are  those  of  a  communi- 
cable type,  which  require  a  certain  range  of  temperature  and  con- 
currence of  physical  conditions  for  their  prevalence  and  propagation. 

They  are  chiefly  yellow  fever^  plague^  typhus  fever^  typhoid  fever ^  and 
cholera.  The  geographical  distribution  of  these  diseases  into  zones, 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  appears  to  be  regulated,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  relative  degrees  of  temperature  and  humidity  iu  the 
several  places  where  they  prevail,  in  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  Such  diseases  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  whose  realms 
are  bounded  in  a  great  measure  by  isothermal  lines,  are  not  only 
associated  with  locality,  with  characteristic  vegetation,  with  heat 
and  humidity,  but  they  also  follow  the  physiological  habits  of  the 
several  animal  inhabitants  of  the  difl'ei*ent  latitudes.  Malarioua 
fevers,  yellow  fever ,  plague,  typhus,  and  typhoid  feverSjheLve  particular 
climates  or  zones  where  each  predominates,  and  beyond  the  limits 
of  which  the  disease  is  rarely  if  ever  perpetuated  when  imported, 
unless  change  of  seasons  ^ves  rise  to  a  state  of  climate  analogous 
to  that  in  which  the  specific  diJaease  is  known  to  flourish. 

Isothermio  Zones  bear  a  most  prominent  part  in  relation  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  diseases.  They  connect  the  different 
places  on  the  earth  which  have  the  same  mean  temperature,  and 
which  Ilumbolt  was  the  first  to  indicate.  Iiisect-realnis  have  been 
similarly  indicated  by  Latreille.  The  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes 
described  homozoic  belts  of  marine  life.  Cuvier,  Blumenbaeh,  Mor- 
ton, Latham,  Prichard,  and  others,  have  indicated  homoicephalit* 
zones  or  realms  of  men  ;  and,  following  out  these  ideas,  we  have 
realms  of  disease  defined  by  Dr.  Miihry  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston. 

Bealms  of  Disease  and  Description  of  the  Hap. — ^These  zones,  belts, 
or  realms  of  particular  types  of  diseases,  thus  marked  out  on  the 
globe  by  these  observers,  are  intimately  associated  with  tempera- 
ture, and  may  be  generally  indicated  by  the  regions  of  the  tropical, 
teMperate,  and  polar  zones,  distinguished  on  the  map  by  the  respec- 
tive colors  of  brown,  green,  and  Utu. 
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I.  The  northern  limit  of  the  tropical  zone  unites  with  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  the  Hues  of  union  of  the  two 
colors  on  the  map  (green  and  brown)  indicate  Humboldt's  mean 
annual  isothermal  line  of  77°  Fahr.  or  19°  Reaumur.  It  passes 
through  Cuba  and  Florida  in  America ;  skirts  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  to  Africa,  where,  extending  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  the 
tropics,  it  passes  the  northern  part  of  the  great  desert  (Sahara)  be- 
low Algiers,  runs  through  Egypt,  Northern  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
into  China,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  below  the  limits 
of  the  northern  tropic.  The  limiting  line  of  this  zone  ascends  some- 
what in  summer,  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator ;  and  de- 
scends again  in  winter,  when  the  sun  is  to  the  south  of  it.  To  the 
south  of  the  equator  the  same  isothermal  line  (77°)  marks  the  south- 
em  limits  of  the  tropical  disease-realm^  where  it  joins  with  the 
northern  limits  of  the  south  temperate  zone.  It  crosses  South 
America  near  the  Amazon  district,  and  approaching  southwards 
in  Africa  towards  the  Cape,  crosses  over  and  embraces  the  north- 
ern half  of  Australia.  This  is  the  realm  of  tropical  diseases,  and  is 
colored  broum  on  the  map.  The  class  of  diseases  which  characterize 
this  realm  are  the  worst  forms  of  malarious  {intermittent  and  remit- 
tent) fevers^  associated  more  especially  with  dysentery^  diarrhoea ^  ma- 
lignant cholera^  specific  yellow /every  hepatic  affections^  and  their  results. 
Our  summer  and  autumnal  affections,  characterized  by  biliousness^ 
diarrhoea^  and  bilious^  gastric^  or  typhoid  fevers^  approach,  by  the 
phenomena  they  express,  the  tj'pe  of  the  tropical  disease.  The 
paludal  fevers  of  this  tropical  disease-realm  prevail  in  their  greatest 
intensity  in  flat,  low-lying  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes,  the 
borders  of  lakes,  shores  of  rivers  and  of  the  sea,  and  especially 
where  the  soil  is  damp  underneath,  and  of  certain  geological  for- 
mation. Sir  Ranald  Martin  has  clearly  shown  how  the  various 
soils  affect  powerfully  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  a  place.  Ar- 
gillaceous and  ferruginous  soils  appear  in  this  realm  to  be  especially 
insalubrious.  The  malarious  fevers  of  this  region  make  their  ap- 
pearance soon  after  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  or  when  over- 
flowed grounds,  such  as  rice-tields,  the  partially  dried-up  beds  and 
mouths  of  rivers,  or  irrigated  plains,  begin  to  dry  up  and  leave  por- 
tions of  the  surface  of  the  land,  whose  subsoil  is  constantly  wet, 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  From  such  a  surface  the 
belief  is  now  universal  that  a  miasm  (of  the  specific  nature  of 
which  we  know  nothing)  emanates,  and  acts  as  a  poison  upon  the 
blood ;  and  is  apt  to  be  developed  under  similarity  of  climate,  sea- 
son, and  soil,  and  to  produce  diseases  whose  svmptoms  and  course 
express  a  constancy  and  similaritv  of  type.  The  great  centres  of 
these  malarious  diseases  in  the  difterent  continents  are, — ^1.)  In 
America — the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands, and  the  northern  portion  of  South  America  ;  (2.)  In  Asia — 
India,  China,  Borneo,  Ceylon  ;  (8.)  In  Africa — the  couTitries  round 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  west,  Madagascar  and  Mozambique  on 
the  east,  Algeria  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  north. 

The  whole  mortality  within  this  realm  of  disease  amongst  na- 
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tive  troops  (as  estimated  by  Mr.  Johnston)  is  about  18  per  1000  for 
all  India,  and  about  75  per  1000  for  the  more  unhealthy  districts. 
An  average  mortality  may  therefore  be  stated  of  about  46  per  1000 
for  the  realm  of  disease  now  under  consideration,  or  4.6  per  cent. 
annually.  Active  disease  and  premature  death  have  been  such 
common  occurrences  in  India,  tnat  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
these  results  to  be  the  price  which  we  must  pay  for  the  tenure  of 
that  country.  Because  disease  and  premature  death  were  so  com- 
mon, they  ceased  to  arrest  public  attention,  and  the  causes  of  tbem, 
so  frequently  pointed  out  by  medical  authorities  in  India,  were 
generally  disbelieved  by  the  home  authorities  when  reported  to 
them.  At  last  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary 
State  of  the  Army  in  India  has  disclosed  to  the  public  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  so  long  known  to  the  intelligent  but  helpless  medical 
officer.  The  state  of  aflairs  had  been  unceasingly  represented  by 
such  men  as  Jackson,  Sir  Ranald  Martin,  Norman  Cheevers,  More- 
head,  W.  C.  Maclean,  Macpherson,  and  many  others.  It  has  been 
promised  by  the  Home  Government  that  the  sanitary  reforms  and 
improvements  indicated  by  the  Commission  in  their  published  Be- 

g>rt  shall  be  carried  out.  Several  ^reat  measures  advocated  in  the 
eport,  and  most  ably  urged  by  Miss  Nightingale  in  her  excellent 
pamphlet.  How  to  Live  and  Not  Die  in  india^  have  already  been 
carried  out.  A  Commission  of  Health  has  been  appointed  for  each 
Presidency,  and  that  for  Bengal  has  already  given  public  evidence 
of  its  zeal.  These  Commissions  have  been  put  into  communication 
with  the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Improvemment  Commission  at  the 
War  Office,  which  now  contains  members  representing  the  Indian 
Government;  and  by  this  time  the  Indian  Commissions  at  the 
several  Presidencies  are  in  possession  of  all  the  more  recent  results 
of  sanitary  works  and  measures  which  have  been  of  use  at  home. 
The  condition  of  the  soldier  in  India  is  being  improved.  The  worst 
personal  cause  of  ill-health  to  which  he  was  in  former  times  ex- 
posed have  been,  or  are  being,  removed.  The  soldiers  are  allowed 
and  encouraged  to  cultivate  gardens  and  to  work  at  trades.  The 
regulation  two  drams  of  alcoholic  spirits  have  been  reduced  to  one, 
and  that  one  dram  is  to  be  diluted  with  water.  ^^  But  the  main 
causes  of  disease  in  India — want  of  drainage,  want  of  water-supply 
for  stations  and  towns,  want  of  proper  barracks  and  hospitals — 
remain  as  before  in  all  their  primitive  perfection." 

The  maximum  intensity  ol  dysentery^  yeUow  fever ^diarrhaiay  mala-- 
rial  fevers^  and  affections  of  the  lii^r^  is  observed  in  those  countries 
which  are  situated  under  the  line  of  greatest  annual  mean  tempera* 
ture — namely,  82°  Fahr.,  which  is  the  assumed  equator  of  heat  of 
the  globe.  This  line  of  greatest  heat  also  intersects  the  region  of 
the  earth  where  the  greatest  amount  of  water  is  deposited,  rs  orth- 
ward  to  23°  of  north  latitude,  58  per  cent,  of  all  the  deatlis  are 
attributable  to  these  diseases.  In  latitude  35°  north,  where  the 
greatest  annual  temperature  is  only  77°  Fahr.,  and  just  where  the 
zone  of  the  tropical  disease-realm  merges  into  that  of  the  temperate 
realm  of  disease,  these  diseases  cause  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
mortality.  To  the  southward,  again,  in  the  same  latitude — namely. 
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85°,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — these  diseases  yield  a  loss  of  only 
8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  deaths. 

n.  The  next  well-marked  realm  is  that  in  which  varied  forms  of 
'smtinued  febrile  disease  take  the  place  of  the  malarious  or  paludal 
fever  of  tte  torrid  zone.  The  region  where  diseases  of  this  type 
prevail  embraces  realms  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
which  may  be  generally  described  as  in  the  north  and  south  tem- 
perate zones.  The  southern  boundarv  of  the  northern  realm  cor- 
responds to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tropical  disease-realm^  as 
already  indicated  by  the  isothermal  line  of  77°.  In  a  northern 
direction  it  extends  to  latitude  60°  north,  and  includes  the  British 
Isles,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  while  in  America  its  northern  limit 
includes  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  Its  boundary 
line  to  the  north  passes  fron  60°  north  latitude  in  a  southeastern 
direction  on  both  continents,  till  it  gradually  declines  towards  the 
borders  of  Asiatic  Russia  in  the  Old  World,  and  to  the  district 
between  Boston  and  Philadelphia  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  New, 
and  corresponds  nearlv  with  the  annual  isotherm  of  41°.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  it  embraces  the  southern  two-thirds  of  South 
America,  the  district  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  southern 
hajf  of  Australia.  It  embraces  the  most  healthy  regions  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  prevailing  causes  of  ill-health  are  mostly  due 
to  the  condensation  of  people  in  towns^  and  the  insalubrious  and  de- 
pressing conditions  which  necessarily  arise  from  that  cause.  Eman- 
ations from  nuisances  tend  to  accumulate,  where  mechanical  and 
chemical  arrangements  of  a  sanitary  kind  do  not  remove  the  con- 
centrated  impurities.  But  where  proper  sanitary  measures  exist 
for  the  supply  of  pure  water  and  free  air,  the  artificial  disadvan- 
tages inseparable  from  town  life  may  be  greatly  modified  in  their 
influences,  so  much  so,  that  in  our  country  (the  least  unhealthy  of 
all)  the  mortality  may  range  from  1.7  to  8.6  per  cent,  annually 
(Reg.-Gen.  Hep.  for  1858,  p.  15).  Nearly  every  type  of  disease  has 
a  representative  in  this  realm ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  general 
and  mixed  diseases  are  the  classes  wnich  furnish  the  greatest  mor- 
tality. Typhus  and  typhoid  fever  prevail  between  the  parallels  of 
44°  and  60°  in  Western  Europe ;  yellmo  fever  has  prevailed  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Spain,  the  northwest  coast  of  France,  and 
Northern  Italy ;  intermittent  fever  in  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and 
Central  Italy,  and  generally  where  marshy,  undrained  lands  exist. 
Small-pox  especially  prevails  where  vaccination  has  not  checked  its 
ravages  ;  leprosy  and  elephantiasis  prevail  in  Scandinavia  \  pellagra 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain ;  plim  polonica  in  Poland  and  Tartary  ; 
and  consumption  and  rheumatism  everywhere.  While,  therefore, 
this  temperate  zone  embraces,  on  the  one  hand,  the  extremes  of 
temperature  of  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  in  the  seasons  of  summer 
and  winter,  it  is  also  observed  to  have  representatives  of  the  tyi)es 
of  disease  which  prevail  in  both  these  realms;  and  according  as  we 
approach  its  northern  or  its  southern  limits  we  find  that  the  char- 
acters of  disease  become  so  modified  and  their  typos  are  found  so 
to  mingle  together  on  the  confines  of  these  disease-realms  that  the 
continued  type  of  febrile  diseases  peculiar  to  the  temperate  zones 
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tends,  a8  we  approach  the  tropics,  to  merge  into  and  participate  in 
those  irregular  intermittent  characters  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
type  of  the  tropical  malarious  districts.    It  is  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, however,  that  such  modifications  are  found  to  occur;  and 
there  are  some  diseases  which  rarely  tend  to  pass  their  geographical 
houndaries  unless  especially  favored  by  tropical  identity  oi  climate 
on  the  one  hand,  or  temperate  identitv  on  the  other.    Under  the 
former  circumstance  yellow  fever  has  been  met  with  at  Gibraltar, 
Cadiz,  Lisbon,  St.  Nazaire,  and  even  so  far  north  as  Plymouth 
Sound  and  Southampton  Water;    and  it  has  also  extended  in 
America  southwards  beyond  its  usual  limits ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
temperature  falls  below  55°  Fahr.,  the  importation  of  yellow  fever 
into  this  zone,  and  its  propagation  or  persistent  existence  in  it,  be- 
comes impossible.    Diarrhoea,  also,  and  dysentery  are  apt  to  prevail 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months ;  while  under  bad  diet,  de- 
fective ventilation,  and  generally  imperfect  sanitary  measures,  #?ow- 
tagious  typhus  fever  is  apt  to  be  propagated  in  crowded  localities  of 
towns,  and  in  huts,  hospitals,  and  barracks.     Typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  seem  to  have  their  special  habitation  in  this  zone,  especially 
between  30°  and  40°  of  nortn  latitude,  and  likewise  the  true  glandu- 
lar plague ;  and  which  may  be  occasionally  propagated  beyond  these 
limits  t)y  a  secondary  and  specific  poison,  generated  from  human 
bodies  and  propagated  by  human  intercourse.     The  zone,  therefore, 
which  we   inhabit,  while  it  may  be  said  to  exhibit  the  greatest 
variety  of  disease-processes  and  types  of  disease,  may,  nevertheless, 
be  considered  a  highly  favored  district  of  the  globe,  inasmuch  as  the 
*  development  and  progress  of  disease  and  of  epidemics  are  much  more 
manageable,  less  intense,  and  on  the  whole  less  fatal,  than  similar 
types  of  disease  in  the  tropical  realm,  or  even  than  they  were  cen- 
turies ago.   Under  proper  sanitary  regulations  typhus  fever  and  many 
other  diseases  in  this  country  are  greatly  under  control.   Cholera  may 
be  said  to  be  the  only  scourge  which  occasionally,  as  an  epidemic, 
becomes  rapidly  destructive  to  life.    But,  bpr  scientifically  directed 
sanitary  measures,  and  the  increasing  experience  of  an  enlightened 
age,  the  spread  of  the  plague  in  this  country  has  ceased.     In  this 
realm  "  history  records  the  existence  of  diseases  of  former  days  now 
happily  unknown ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  scourges  unknown  to 
ancient  times  devastate  modern  populations"  (Pliny,  Sydbxham, 
BouDiN).    In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Oriental  plague,  "like  the 
destroying  angel,  spread  its  wings  on  the  blast,"  and  added  to  the 
miseries  of  that  stormy  and  bloody  time.     Our  physician-poet  tells 
us  that  when  the  fate  of  England  was  about  to  be  decided  on  "  Bos- 
worth's  purple  field,"  that  pJague,  of  most  gigantic  arm, 

*'  Rushed  as  a  storm  o'er  half  the  astonished  isle, 
And  strewed  with  sudden  carcasses  the  land." 

Then,  as  now,  our  standing  armies  and  bodies  of  men  congresrate*! 
together  especially  suffered  from  pestilential  disease.  It  so  thiuutHl 
the  ranks  of  Henry's  victorious  army  that  few  were  left  to  se<*  the 
conqueror  crowned  with  Richard's  diadem.    Asiatic  cholera  may 
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now  be  said  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Oriental  plague,  and  it 
is  often  no  less  destructive  and  important  in  its  results — sternly 
demonstrating  "  how  one  dread  year  performs  the  work  of  ages, 
when  the  pestilence  mocks  in  his  fury  the  slow  hand  of  time." 

in.  To  the  northward  of  this  temperate  zone,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  there  is  another  disease-realm,  where  catarrhal  affediojis^ 
influenza^  scurvy^  erysipelas^  diseases  of  the  skin  and  digestive  organs^ 
and  various  constitutional  affections  more  .especially  prevail,  to  the 
exclusion  of  malarious  febrile  disea^es^  except  on  very  rare  occasions 
in  summer,  and  when  cholera  and  dysentery  may  prevail.  This  dis- 
ease-realm^  in  the  polar  isothermal  zone,  rejoices  in  a  climate  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  tropical  zone.  Its  southern  limits  are  the 
northern  boundaries  of  the  previously  defined  region — namely,  the 
isothermal  line  of  41°  Fahr.,  or  2°  or  3°  of  Reaumur.  Commencing 
on  the  western  coasts  of  North  America  above  8itka,  it  extends 
southward  across  the  district  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  sinking  south 
and  east  into  Canada  and  Newfoundland  to  Boston  and  New  York 
or  Philadelphia.  Thence  it  continues  northwest  nearly  on  41°  Fahr. 
annual  temperature,  when  it  crosses  to  Europe,  and  ascends  till  near 
the  borders  of  Iceland,  whence  it  sinks  towaras  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and,  running  above  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  crosses  to  Siberia. 
Iceland  being  the  best-known  locality  of  this  district,  Mr.  Johnston 
takep  its  peculiar  diseases  as  the  representatives  of  this  realm. 
Every  year,  in  spring  or  in  early  summer,  it  is  visited  by  catarrh  ; 
and  at  short  intervals  it  is  visited  Dy  catarrhal  fever — a  true  influenza^ 
which  has  usually  a  great  eftect  on  the  mortality.  The  majority 
of  Icelanders  are  said  to  die  before  the  age  of  fifty,  from  asthmatic 
or  catarrhal  affections^  which  are  also  prevalent  in  Greenland  and 
Labrador. 

Dr.  Lawson  has  attempted  to  establish  (see  vol.  i,  p.  224)  the  oc- 
currence between  1817  and  1836  of  a  series  of  oscillations  of  febrile 
diseases^  following  each  other  over  the  world  with  amazing  regu- 
larity. These  he  attributes  to  a  cause  or  influence  which,  from  its 
extent  and  progressive  character,  he  names  a  "  pandemic  wave,"  to 
distinguish  the  influence  from  that  usually  understood  as  "epi- 
demic," referring  to  a  single  form  of  disease,  affecting  a  limited 
space.  Under  the  influence  of  this  pandemic  wave  he  telieves  that 
tnere  is  a  constant  progressive  tendency  to  the  development  of 
various  endemic  febrile  diseases  in  the  Atlantic  and  western  jmrts 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  south  or  southeast  to  north  or  northwest. 

Many  of  the  facts  and  data  on  which  he  founds  are,  however,  not 
sufficiently  trustworthy  to  rest  a  judgment  upon,  and  in  some  cases 
are  susceptible  of  a  totally  difterent  interpretation  from  that  which 
Dr.  Lawson  has  .assigned  to  them.  Although,  therefore,  his  theorv 
is  "  not  proven,"  yet  the  expression  of  it  is  calculated  to  do  good, 
by  drawing  attention  to  this  view  of  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ON  MALARIA   AND   PLACES   KNOWN   AS  MALARIOUS. 

Geographical  facts,  collected  by  medical  writers  from  Hippoc- 
rates downwards,  show  that  every  country  is  unhealthy  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  marsh,  or  of  undrained  alluvial  soil,  it  con- 
tains, the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  dying  often  in  the  ratio  of 
1  in  20,  instead  of  1  in  38 — the  average  mortality  in  healthy  ooun- 
tries.  The  connection  of  a  given  class  of  disease — ^represented  by 
remittent  and  intermittent  feVer — ^with  marshy  districts  is  now  dift- 
tinetly  established  and  generally  recognized. 

Ancient  Rome  was  once  the  seat  ot  so  many  fiatal  epidemics  that 
the  Romans  erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Febris.  These  ejn- 
demies  were  known  to  arise  from  the  great  masses  of  water  poui^ 
down  from  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and  Tarpeian  hills  becomiiuc 
stagnant  in  the  plains  below,  and  converting  them  into  swamps  ana 
marshes.  The  elder  Tarquin  ordered  them  to  be  drained,  and  led 
their  waters  by  means  of  sewers  to  the  Tiber.  These  subterraneoua 
conduits  ramified  in  every  direction  under  the  city,  and  were  of 
such  considerable  height  and  breadth  that  Pliny  terms  them 
'^  operum  omnium  dictu  mctximum  suffbssis  montibus  atque  urbe  petuUi 
subterque  navigata.^^  This  system  of  drainage,  which  was  continued 
as  late  as  the  Csesars,  rendered  Rome  proportionably  healthy,  and 
the  seat  of  a  larger  population  than  has  since  perhaps  been  collected 
within  the  walls  of  any  city.  On  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  how- 
ever, the  public  buildings  were  destroyed,  the  embankments  of  the 
Tiber  broken  down,  the  aqueducts  laid  in  ruins,  the  sewers  ob* 
structed  and  filled  up,  and  the  whole  country  being  now  again  over- 
flowed, Rome  has  once  more  become  the  seat  of  an  almost  annual 
{)aludal  fever,  as  in  the  times  of  her  earliest  foundation.  The  inaa- 
ubrity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  past  or  present,  is  notorious.  Three 
hundred  years,  however,  before  the  Chnstian  era,  Apfnus  Claudiua 
drained  them,  by  making  canals,  building  bridges,  and  by  construct- 
ing that  magnincent  road,  portions  of  which  still  remain  and  still 
bear  his  name.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Theodoric,  CsBcilitts 
Decius  gave  a  free  course  to  the  waters  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  and  the  re-establishment  of  these  immense  marshes  was  one 
of  the  many  disasters  which  resulted  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths  on  Italy.  Their  present  state  is  such  that  the  Tuscan  portion 
of  Maremme,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  that  district,  may  be  said  in 
summer  to  be  absolutely  depopulated,  not  a  single  house  retaining 
an  inhabitant,  except  the  guard-houses,  with  a  few  soldiers  and 
custom-house  officers ;  and  these  are  relieved  twice  or  thrice  during 
the  summer,  with  the  Maremme  fever  almost  invariably  upon  thenu 

Many  districts  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Continental  £urope,  are  known  to  be  active  in  the  evolution  of 
malarious  influences.    Such  places  are  generally  the  deltas,  marshy 
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banks,  and  embouchures  of  rivers,  in  the  plains  extending  from  the 
bases  of  mountain  ranges ;  partially  inunaated  and  irrigated  lands, 
or  such  as  are  traversed  by  percolating  streams  or  canals  in  wooded 
districts  termed  jungles  ;  tne  seaboard,  especially  where  there  is 
jungle  or  salt  marsh ;  and  in  the  Bengal  district  the  stations  of  Cal- 
cutta, Chinsurah,  and  Berhampore  are  highly  malarious  (Martin). 
The  woods  and  marshes  of  the  Sunderbunds,  covering  a  superficies 
of  more  than  20,000  miles,  and  extending  180  miles  south  and  east 
of  Calcutta,  composed  of  marshy  land,  covered  with  forest  and 
underwood,  together  with  the  numerous  embouchures  of  the  Ganges, 
are  well-known  unhealthy  districts.  The  partially  dried-up  marshes 
and  beds  of  rivers  have  too  often  been  fatal  to  our  armies  when 
imprudently  and  ignorantly  encamped  in  their  vicinity.  In  1810 
the  plains  of  Spain,  along  the  course  of  the  Guadiano,  with  its 
"lines  of  detached  pools"  and  its  ravines  always  "half-dried," 
could  tell  of  a  fever-stricken  army.  The  pages  of  history  also  re- 
mind us  how  our  British  soldiers  perished  on  the  low,  drv-looking, 
sandy  plains  of  Walcheren  and  of  Rosendaal  in  1794  and  1809-10. 
Our  last  war  with  Russia,  during  the  campaign  in  Bulgaria,  and 
especially  at  Vania  in  1854,  furnishes  a  no  less  melancholy  record 
of  the  sufferings  of  British  troops,  and  the  persistent  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  a  residence  in  malarious  districts. 

In  China  we  know  of  the  miasmatic  nature  of  the  deltas  of  the 
Blue  and  the  Yellow  Rivers.  In  Africa  we  know  of  the  Zais,  the 
Orange,  and  the  Zambesa  as  unhealthy  rivers.  In  America  the 
Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte  are  similarly  delete- 
rious.' In  England  we  have  the  fens  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire 
still  a  source  of  disease ;  in  short,  there  is  hardly  a  country  which 
has  not  its  marshy  lands,  so  that  abundance  of  work  exists  for  chief 
commissioners  of  sewers  to  direct  for  good,  where  such  "  heads  "  of 
"  bodies  "  exist ;  and  the  extent  of  disease  proceeding  from  marshes 
has  been  shown  in  many  places  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece  to  be  so 
great  as  to  occasion  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  average  mortality. 

Semoval  and  Kentralization  of  Malaria.— Of  towns  that  have  been 
drained  and  remain  healthy  there  are  many  examples  in  ancient 
and  modem  history.  Hippocrates  tells  us  that  the  city  of  Abydos 
had  been  several  times  aepopulated  by  fever;  but  the  adjoining 
marshes  having  been  drained,  it  became  healthy.  London,  in  the 
time  of  Sydenham,  was  infested  with  epidemic  intermittent  fever 
and  dysentery,  the  mortalitj^  from  the  former  alone  averaging,  in  a 
comparatively  small  population,  from  one  to  two  thousand  persons 
annually.  In  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  formation  of  sewers 
and  a  general  system  of  drainage,  a  case  of  ague  contracted  in 
London  is  hardly  known.  Many  other  towns,  both  of  this  country 
and  of  France,  as  Portsmouth,  Rochefort,  and  Bordeaux,  from 
being  the  constant  seat  of  paludal  fevers,  have  been,  from  the  same 
causes,  rendered  in  like  manner  comparatively  healthy.  Dr.  Wood, 
of  Philadelphia,  relates  an  interesting  fact  regarding  the  neutrali- 
zation of  miasmatic  effluvia.  He  tells  us  they  are  in  some  way 
rendered  innocuous  bv  the  air  of  large  cities.  This  fact  is  noto- 
rious in  relation  to  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  abundantly  con- 
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firmed  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  United  States,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  these  diseases  have  prevailed. 

Kature  of  the  Noxious  Agent. — Thus  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween marshy  districts  and  certain  forms  of  disease  is  established 
bj  a  great  amount  of  direct  and  indirect  testimony  ;  but  two. ques- 
tions still  remain — namely,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  noxious  agent 
of  malarious  districts  ?  and  what  circumstances  are  necessary  to  its 
formation  or  extrication?  It  seems  certain  that  the  deleterious 
agent  is  neither  heat  alone  nor  moisture  alone,  nor  any  known  gas 
extricated  from  the  marsh.  It  cannot  be  heat  alone,  for  many  of 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  West  Indies  are  free  from  fever.  It  cannot 
be  moisture  alone,  for  no  persons  enjoy  better  health  than  the  crews 
of  clean  ships  at  sea,  even  when  cruising  in  tropical  climates,  as 
loDff  as  they  have  no  communication  with  the  land.  While  carbonic 
aciclj  azotCy  oxygen^  or  carburetted  hydrogen^  the  gases  collected  by 
stirring  the  bottom  of  marshes,  have  all  been  inspired  without  pro- 
ducing any  disease  similar  to  paludal  fever,  it  seems  to  follow  almost 
as  a  necessarv  consequence  that  the  remote  cause  must  be  a  miasm^ 
poison^  or  malaria^  whose  presence  is  solely  detected  by  its  action  on 
the  human  body ;  and  two  hypotheses  have  been  imagined  to  account 
for  its  origin ; — the  one,  that  it  is  a  product  of  vegetable  decompo- 
sition— the  other,  that  it  is  an  exhalation  from  the  earth,  favored 
by  the  conditions  of  marshiness.  A  theory,  often  hinted  at,  is  be- 
ginning to  find  expression — namely,  that  very  minute  fungi  of  rapid 
growth,  like  smut^  rust^  mildew^  and  the  like,  are  active  agents  in  the 
propagation  of  malaria.  Inspector-General  Heid  has  shown  this  in 
regard  to  the  recent  epidemic  in  the  Mauritius,  and  Dr.  Massey  in 
regard  to  Ceylon  (see  Army  Med.  Report  for  1867). 

The  general  evidence  in  favor  of  vegetable  decomposition  (and 
therefore  gfowth)  being  the  remote  cause  is,  that  all  countries  are 
for  the  most  part  free  from  paludal  diseases  while  the  crops  are 
growing,  and  only  become  unhealthy  after  the  harvest,  when  large 
quantities  of  vegetable  matters  are  left  on  the  ground  at  the  time 
tne  rain  begins  to  fall.  Marshes  are  in  general  healthy  till  the 
summer's  sun,  or  other  cause,  has  diminished  their  waters,  and 
bared  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  their  bed.  The  part  thus  exposed 
almost  always  contains  a  large  portion  of  vegetable  matters,  which, 
running  into  rapid  decomposition,  generates  other  vegetable  growths 
of  a  fungoid  nature  especially,  which  may  be  or  mav  convey  the 
poison  wnich  gives  origin  to  this  clasd  of  disease.  It  is  during  the 
periods  of  the  year  when  the  drying  process  is  in  greatest  activity 
that  unhealthiness  prevails  with  greatest  severity  in  the  tiwt  La- 
dies— namely,  before  the  commencement  and  after  the  termination 
of  the  rainy  season.  The  particular  evidence  of  vegetable  decom- 
position being  the  source  of  the  poison  is  of  the  following  nature: 
Lancisi  gives  the  history  of  an  epidemic  which  for  several"  sunimen 
infested,  and  almost  depopulated,  the  ancient  town  of  Urbs  Vetus, 
situated  on  an  elevated  and  salubrious  part  of  Etruria,  and  which 
was  traced  to  the  circumstance  of  the  peasants  steeping  their  flax 
in  some  stagnant  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town.  This 
practice  was  therefore  prohibited  in  1705,  and  the  epidemic  ceased 
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to  appear.  The  steeping  of  flax  being  productive  of  paludal  fever 
is  a  fact  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  limited  to  Italy ;  for  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  new  ^^ coutumes^'  of  almost  all  the  provinces 
of  France  have  proscribed  the  steeping  of  flax,  "  la  rouissage,"  even 
in  running  waters,  from  the  fear  of  infection.  In  the  Netnerlands 
the  same  belief  has  prevailed.  In  July,  1627,  the  King  of  Spain 
passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  steeping  of  flax  in  tne  streams 
and  canals  of  Flanders.  The  prohibition  may  be  explained  on  an- 
other ground — namely,  because  the  flax  poisons  the  water  and  kills 
the  fisn.  In  Ireland,  and  perhaps  also  elsewhere,  steeping  flax  in  a 
running  stream  is  therefore  forbidden  by  law. 

The  experience  of  the  indigo-planter  is  to  the  same  effect.  In 
India,  after  the  coloring  matter  has  been  extracted  from  the  indigo 

Slant,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  throw  the  detritus  into  large 
eaps  or  masses  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  works,  and 
which,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  becomes  manure  of  an 
excellent  quality.  It  was  found,  however,  that  these  heaps,  wetted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  afterwards  heated  by  the 
rays  of  a  burning  sun,  rapidlv  deconaposed,  and  at  length  emitted 
miasmata  J  which  produced  all  the  effects  of  those  extricated  from 
the  marsh.  The  workmen  who  lived  near,  and  more  especially 
those  to  leeward  of  these  masses,  were  found  to  be  very  commonly 
attacked  by  fever,  chieflv  of  the  remittent  type,  and  similar  to  those 
which  prevail  in  the  naiudal  districts  of  that  countrv.  This  con- 
sequence is  now  so  well  established  that  the  most  intelligent  indigo- 
planters  no  longer  allow  these  heaps  to  be  formed  either  near  tne 
works  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  cottages  of  their 
workmen. 

Ships  also  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  hypoth- 
esis or  vegetable  decomposition  and  growth  being  the  remote  cause 
of  malaria. 

All  intertropical  regions,  where  the  nature  of  the  locality  admits 
only  of  a  rice  cultivation,  are  well  known  to  be  unhealthy. 

These  facts  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  noxious  agent 
must  be  a  product  of  vegetal)le  development,  growth,  and  propaga- 
tion, evolved  on  the  soil,  and  moving  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  No  analysis  of  the  air  has  yet  disclosed  any  imme- 
diate chemical  principle  to  which  the  unhealthy  influence  of  miasms 
maybe  ascribed.  The  atmospheric  air  collected  at  the  embouchure 
of  the  Valtelline — a  country  w^here  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  without 
being  attacked  with  fever — ogives,  on  analysis,  the  same  chemical 
constituent  parts  and  proportions  of  gases  as  that  collected  at  the 
summit  of  tne  Alps,  or  in  the  narrowest  streets  in  London.  But 
such  places,  on  the  other  hand,  give  evidence  of  abundant  minute 
fungoid  vegetation,  which  may  be  active  poisons,  or  active  agents 
in  the  propagation  of  malaria. 

If  we  consider  the  paludal  poison  to  be  a  product  of  vegetable 
decomposition,  or  of  vegetable  growth,  it  follows  that  heat  and 
moisture,  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  and  nature  of  the  soil, 
though  not  the  essential  agents,  must  have  a  sensible  influence  on 
its  formation,  must  vary  its  intensity  or  quantity,  and  also  must 
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limit  paludal  diseaBes  to  particular  localities,  seasons,  and  latitudes. 
A  certain  temperature,  for  example,  under  certain  conditions  as  to 
moisture,  is  evidently  necessary  to  its  extrication  and  development. 

It  is  certain  also  that  a  given  quantity  of  moisture  is  as  necessary 
to  vegetable  decomposition  or  growth  as  a  given  temperature,  and 
that  the  extrication  of  the  paludal  poison  will  be  most  abundant 
from  that  soil  which  contains  no  more  moisture  than  is  necessary 
for  that  process ;  for  an  excess  in  quantity,  by  dividing  and  sepa- 
rating the  particles,  and  by  preventing  the  access  of  atmospheric 
air,  will  either  retard  or  altogether  put  a  stop  to  putrescency. 
Hence  in  some  countries  frequent  and  heavy  rains  will  render  marsh 
fevers  prevalent,  by  saturating  the  whole  of  the  open  country ; 
while  privation  of  rain  will  in  others  produce  exactly  the  same 
effect  in  other  instances,  merely  by  diminishing  the  superfluous 
quantity  of  water.  Thus,  in  the  West  Indies,  an  uncommonly  rainy 
season  seldom  fails,  in  the  perfectly  dry  and  well-cleared  Island  of 
Barbadoes,  to  induce  for  a  time  general  sickness ;  while  at  Trinidad  <, 
whose  central  portions  are  described  as  a  sea  of  swamp,  and  where 
it  rains  nine  months  in  the  year,  an  excess  of  moisture  is  a  preserva* 
tive  from  sickness ;  for  should  at  any  time  rains  fall  only  eight 
months  in  the  year  instead  of  nine,  the  swamps  become  dry  and 
bared  to  the  sun,  and  remittent  fevers  of  the  worst  kind  are  sure 
to  make  their  appearance.  The  same  result  follows  on  the  subsid- 
ing of  the  waters  of  rivers  that  have  overflowed  their  banks,  as 
those  of  the  Nile,  the  Rhone,  the  Danube,  the  Tigris,  the  OangeD, 
and  many  others. 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  the  swamp,  on  its  approach  to 
dryness,  is  the  source  of  disease  and  death;  while  an  excess  of  rain 
has  a  preservative  power  ^o  lon^  as  moisture  is  in  excess.  On  the 
contrary,  on  the  ricn  and  dry  plains,  and  even  on  the  hills  of  tropical 
countries,  rain  is  the  cause  not  only  of  vegetable  decomposition, 
but  also  of  disease;  while  absence  of  rain  tends  to  preserve  health. 

In  estimating,  however,  the  dryness  of  a  country,  its  superficial 
appearance  is  often  deceitful.  In  the  years  1748  and  1794  the 
summers  were  dry,  and  our  troops  took  up  the  encanipiiients  of 
Rosendaal  and  Ousterhout  in  South  Holland.  The  soil  in  both 
places  is  a  level  plain  of  sand,  with  a  perfectly  dry  surface ;  and 
where  no  other  vegetation  existed,  or  could  exist,  but  a  few  stunted 
heath-plants ;  yet  m  both  years  fever  became  epidendc  among  the 
troops  in  each  place.  On  digging  for  water  the  cause  waa  dis- 
covered, for  the  soil  was  found  to  be  saturated  with  water  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
country  was  originally  formed  of  vegetable  and  other  detritu^s 
brought  down  by  the  Rhine  and  the  waall,and  afterwards  covered 
with  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  which,  heated  by  the  sum- 
mer's sun,  became  the  powerful  cause  of  the  extrication  of  marsh 
miasmata.  Froili  the  exceeding  malignity  of  the  salt  marshes,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  a  mixture  of  salt  and  fresh  water  renders  a 
marsh  more  pernicious  than  either  of  them  alone.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  on  coasts  where  these  marshes  have  been  kei>t 
up  to  one  uniform  level  by  means  of  flood-gates,  the  surrounding 
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country  is  healthy ;  and  it  has  therefore  heen  inferred  that  the  sick- 
ness produced  is  a  consequence  of  the  perpetual  alteration  of  the 
level  of  the  waters  of  the  marsh,  and  not  owing  to  the  admixture 
of  sea  and  spring  water. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  a  great  excess  of  temperature  that  rocky 
countries,  as  Gibraltar  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  are  so  often  and  so 
severely  attacked  with  malarious  fever.  It  is  on  the  summit  of 
these  rocks  that  springs  arise.  The  slightest  frost  produces  fissures, 
into  which  fungi,  as  ^' mould"  and  other  vegetable  matters,  insinuate 
themselves,  while  the  bare  rock  becomes  heated  to  an  intense  de- 

Sree.  Humboldt,  on  ascending  the  Orinoco,  found  the  station  at 
tie  great  falf  depopulated  by  fever,  which  the  natives  attributed  to 
the  bare  rocks  of  the  rapids.  He  determined  the  heat  of  these 
rocks  to  be  118.4°  Fahr.,  while  the  temperature  of  the  air  immedi- 
ately around  was  only  78.8°  Fahr.  Again,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  is 
known  to  be  percolated  with  water,  so  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
a  more  pestilential  focus  of  disease  when  the  causes  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  miasm  or  fungi  are  combined.  The  existence  of  palu- 
dal fever  in  dry  and  rocky  districts,  therefore,  although  it  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary  and  unexpected,  is  not  necessarily  an  exception 
to  the  general  law  of  paludal  diseases  being  generated  by  miasmata, 
the  result  of  vegetable  decomposition  or  of  vegetable  development. 
In  many  climates  the  most  deadly  sites  for  encampments  have  been 
the  dried  up  beds  of  rivers,  or  their  immediate  vicinities  (Martin). 

These  facts  seem,  therefore,  unquestionably  to  prove  that  heat 
and  moisture,  though  not  the  primary  cause  of  paludal  disease,  are 
conditions  essentially  connected  with  the  development  of  vegetable 
growths,  like  fungi,  of  the  noxious  miasmata,  and  consequently  fur- 
nish a  strong  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of 
vegetable  decomposition  generating  the  remote  cause  which  pro- 
duces or  propagates  some  miasmatic  diseases.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, even  when  the  conditions  of  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable 
matter  most  abound,  that  paludal  diseases  do  not  always  assume 
their  severest  forms ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  difter- 
enees  of  geological  formation,  by  favoring  or  otherwise  influencing 
vegetable  putrefaction  and  growth,  may  variously  affect  the  health 
of  countries  similarly  situated  in  other  resf)ects. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  different  soils  radiate  heat  with 
different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  consequently  are,  under  the  same 
oircumstances,  of  different  temperatures,  having  very  different 
powers  of  attracting  moisture ;  and  possibly,  also,  they  may  have 
other  and  more  direct  properties  favorable  to  the  generation  of 
the  paludal  miasm.  Nothing,  for  instance,  is  better  determined  in 
husbandry  than  that  the  carbonate  oflime^  mixed  with  the  ordinary 
matters  of  a  compost,  greatly  forwards  the  processes  of  putrefaction, 
80  that  the  mass  thus  prepared  is  fit  in  a  much  shorter  time  for  the 
purposes  of  manure. 

Tnere  are  some  soils  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  decomposition 
and  growth  of  vegetable  matters,  and  consequently^  to  the  more 
abundant  extrication  of  marsh  miasmata;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  those  countries  most  celebrated  for  paludal  fevers  have  been 
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found  similar  in  their  geological  formation  to  eacli  other,  and  to 
those  artificial  conditions  which  most  favor  rapid  vegetable  decom* 
position  and  growth. 

To  predicate  all  the  facts  connected  with  paludal  diseases  is  not 
yet  possible ;  for  the  variations  of  atmospheric  temperature,  the 
changes  in  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  qoan* 
tity  of  water,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  vegetable  matters  and  their  growth,  form  a  problem  extremely 
complicated,  and  one  whose  smallest  variation  as  to  quantity  or 
time  may  occasion  marked  differences  in  the  result.  As  a  ^neral 
rule,  however,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  no  climate  do  paludal  fevers 
prevail  to  an  equal  degree  all  the  year  round.  In  the  ranter,  much 
of  the  vegetable  matter  has  already  undergone  decomposition  and 
further  growth,  while  the  dryness  of  the  season  and  the  diminished 
temperature  are  little  favorable  to  its  further  development  When 
the  spring,  however,  arrives,  and  the  rain  falls,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  increases,  the  earth  again  evolves  a  miasm  of  mitigated  inten- 
sity. In  summer  the  products  of  vegetable  decomposition  are  used 
up  in  aflfording  nourishment  to  the  growth  of  many  vegetable  forms; 
and  this  season,  like  the  winter,  is  m  general  healthy.  But  in  the 
autumn,  and  after  the  harvest  has  been  gathered,  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  vegetable  debris,  when  the  rain  falls  in  torrents 
now  and  again,  and  when  the  solar  heat  has  acquired  its  greatest 
intensity,  all  the  conditions  for  the  greatest  amount  of  growth  of 
vegetable  matter,  of  moderate  moisture,  and  of  highest  tempera- 
ture, change  and  are  united ;  so  that  the  season  which  realizes  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman  is  also  the  period  of  pestilence  and  of  his 
greatest  danger.  There  are  two  other  facts,  also,  which  are  too 
prominent  to  be  mistaken.  The  one  is,  that  the  miasmata  vary 
greatly  in  intensity  in  difterent  countries,  and  also  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  country  ;  again,  the  diseases  they  produce,  though  an- 
nually endemic  in  given  districts,  yet  become,  in  certain  years,  and 
from  the  action  ot  causes  not  yet  determined,  epidemic. 

In  the  same  countries,  also,  it  is  determined  that  difference  of 
altitude  is  equivalent  to  difference  of  latitude ;  and,  as  a  general 
law,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  Antilles,  on  the  continent  of 
America,  from  Boston  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  also  on  the  continents 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  while  in  the  low  country  severe  remittent  or  yel- 
low fever  prevails,  still  in  the  higher  country,  though  immediately 
contiguous,  the  type  is  changed  to  intermittent  and  mild  remittent* 
The  interesting  fact  stated  by  Humboldt,  that  the  vomito  nrieto 
never  appears  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  is  strictly  in  accoraance 
with  the  observations  made  in  every  other  equatorial  part  of  the 
world  at  a  similar  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  intermittents  passing  into  remittents,  and  remitt«Jt« 
into  malarious  yellow  fever,  and,  conversely,  of  remitting  and  ma- 
larious yellow  fever  often  terminating  in  intermittent — facts  ob- 
served not  only  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  but  on  the  continents 
of  America  and  of  Africa — demonstrates  a  unity  of  cause  as  firmly 
as  the  best-established  facts  in  medicine. 

That  paludal  diseases,  like  many  diseases  produced  by  Qiorbid 
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poifions,  are  annually  endemic,  and  only  occasionally  epidemic,  is 
unquestionable.  A  few  years  ago  intermittent  fever  was  epidemic 
in  particular  districts  in  this  country ;  but  of  late  years  the  cases 
of  ague  have  been  comparatively  rare.  In  Demerara  it  has  been 
observed  th^t  malarious  yellow  fever  is  epidemic  about  every  sev- 
enth year.  At  Gibraltar,  although  sporadic  cases  of  paludal  fever 
occur  annually,  still  malarious  yellow  fever  is  only  occasionally  epi- 
demic, but  BO  irregularly  that  it  assumed  that  character  in  1804, 
then  in  1810,  again  in  1813  and  in  1814,  and  from  that  period  the 
garrison  suffer^  no  similar  visitation  till  1828.  The  physical 
causes  on  which  this  greater  virulence  and  greater  spread  of  the 
disease  depend  are  not  determined.  In  temperate  climates  it  has 
been  observed  that  paludal  fevers  have  been  most  prevalent  when 
a  hot  summer  has  succeeded  a  wet  spring. 

Infecting  Distance  of  Miasmata — As  a  general  law,  the  danger  of 
infection  is  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  to  a  marsh.  But  there 
are  manv  disturbing  causes  which  produce  remarkable  exceptions 
to  this  law.  These  disturbing  causes  are,  the  extent  of  surface 
which  generates  the  miasmata,  their  intensity,  the  dii'ection  of  the 
wind,  its  force,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  time  of  the  day,  and 
the  attracting  influence  of  the  surface  over  which  the  miasmata 
pass. 

The  Altitndinal  Bange — ^The  Monte  Mario,  which  adjoins  Rome, 
is,  according  to  Breyslack,  about  165  yards  perpendicular  height 
above  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  is  extremely  unhealthy.  Tivoli, 
which  is  about  230  yards  above  the  level  of  the  same  marshes,  is 
infinitely  more  salubrious ;  while  at  Serre,  340  yards  perpendicular 
height,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  an  entire  exemption  from  the  paludal 
diseases  which  prevail  below.  In  Italy  it  is  estimated  that  an  alti- 
tude of  1400  to  1600  feet  is  necessary  to  assure  an  exemption  from 
paludal  disease ;  but  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  poison  is  of  so 
much  greater  intensity  than  in  Italy,  it  is  estimated  that  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  to  2500  feet  is  necessary  to  give  a  similar  immunity. 
The  diiferent  latitudes  may  account  for  this. 

In  towns  partially  freed  from  marsh  miasmata  bv  extensive  drain- 
age, the  difference  of  a  few  feet  perpendicular  neight  makes  an 
almost  inconceivable  difterence  in  the  habilitv  of  persons  to  paludal 
disease.  The  barracks  of  Spanish  Town,  the  capital  of  Jamaica, 
for  instance,  consist  of  two  stories,  or  of  a  ground  floor  and  of  a 
first  floor;  but  it  being  found  that  two  men  were  taken  ill  on  the 

Sound  floor  for  one  on  the  first  floor,  it  was  at  length  ordered  that 
e  ground  floor  should  be  no  longer  occupied.  Dr.  CuUcn  re- 
marked a  similar  result  at  l^ortobello.  Dr.  Fergusson  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  in  the  expedition  to  Walcheren.  This  law  is 
so  well  understood  in  the  West  Indies  that  in  Demerara,  and  in 
many  other  parts,  the  houses  are  built  on  dwarf  columns,  after  the 
manner  of  corn  stacks,  in  order  that  a  stratum  of  air  may  be  inter- 
posed between  the  house  and  the  ground.  In  Rome,  and  in  other 
towns  of  Italy,  it  is  also  so  well  known  that  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  houses  are  abandoned,  the  family  occupying  the  upper  rooms, 
as  afibrding  a  greater  protection  from  the  paludal  poison. 
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The  Lateral  or  Horizontal  Spread  of  marsh  miasmata  is  a  problem 
still  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  altitudinal  range.  Tne  least 
complicated  cases  are  those  when  water  alone  intervenes  between 
the  marsh  and  the  recipient.  In  the  year  1746-47,  while  our  troofis 
lay  in  Zealand,  the  sickness  was  so  great  among  four  battalions 
quartered  there  that  some  of  those  corps  had  hardly  100  men  fit 
for  duty,  or  less  than  a  seventh  part  of  a  battalion.  In  one  corps, 
the  Royals,  only  four  men  escaped.  At  the  time,  however,  of  this 
remarkable  prevalence  of  fever  on  shore,  Commodore  Mitchell's 
squadron  lay  at  anchor  between  South  Beveland  and  the  Island  of 
W  alcheren,  and  the  fever  raged  at  both  places ;  but,  neverthelesa, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  sickness  that  reigned  around,  the  seamen 
were  neither  affected  with  fever  nor  flux,  but  continued  to  enjoy 
perfect  health.  These  observations  of  Sir  John  Pringle  were  fully 
confirmed  by  those  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  during  the  last  disastrous 
expedition  to  Walcheren.  "  I  had,"  says  this  physician,  "  the  op- 
portunitv  of  observing  the  extent  to  which  this  noxious  exhalation 
extended,  which  was  found  to  be  less  than  was  generally  known. 
Not  only  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  the  Road  of  Flushing  were  en- 
tirely free  from  this  epidemic,  but  also  the  crew  of  the  guard-ship, 
which  was  stationed  in  the  narrow  channel  between  this  island  and 
Beveland.  The  width  of  this  channel  is  about  6000  feet ;  vet, 
though  some  of  the  ships  lay  nearer  to  one  shore  than  the  other, 
there  was  no  instance  of  any  of  the  men  or  officers  being  taken  ill 
with  the  same  disorder  as  that  with  which  the  troops  on  shore  were 
affected."  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  Europe  the  horizontal 
spread  of  marsh  miasmata  over  fresh  water  is  less  than  3000  feet. 
With  respect  to  the  spread  of  the  miasmata  over  salt  water.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  wrote  that  in  tropical  climates  ships  at  a  distance  of 
8000  feet  from  a  swampy  shore — a  distance  to  which  the  miasmata 
did  not  extend  in  Zealand — and  even  farther,  were  affected  with 
the  noxious  exhalations.  Dr.  John  Hunter  considered  a  few  mil^ 
to  be  a  necessary  interval  for  a  ship  lying  to  leeward  of  a  8warop« 
in  order  to  insure  a  complete  exemption  from  the  disease.  When, 
however,  the  swamp  or  other  source  of  the  poison  is  of  small  ex- 
tent, a  much  less  space  is  sufficient  to  assure  an  exemption.  In  the 
^epidemic  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  fisherman  living  with  his  family 
on  board  his  boat  has  been  rarely  attacked,  though  lyinsc  at  anchor 
'close  in  shore.  Also,  during  the  late  epidemics  at  Gibraltar,  it  whs 
rnot  unusual  for  the  richer  inhabitants  to  hire  a  Moorish  vessel  and 
to  live  on  board  in  the  bay ;  and  there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of 
those  persons  having  been  affected,  though  keeping  up  a  free  com- 
munication during  the  day,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
town. 

The  extent  to  which  the  marsh  miasmata  may  spread  from  it* 
source  over  land  in  a  horizontal  direction  is  a  much  more  compli- 
cated (question.  The  effect  of  trees  in  intercepting  the  paluaal 
poison  IS  remarkable,  and  apiiears  to  have  l>een  known  to  the 
ancients,  who  are  supposed  to  have  surrounded  their  temple*  with 
groves,  on  account  of  their  protecting  influence.  Pope  itenedict 
jLIY  •ordered  a  wood  to  be  cut  down  whic^  separated  Villatri 
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from  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  for  many  following  years  there 
raged  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  in  places  never  before 
attacked,  a  most  severe  and  fatal  fever.  The  same  effects  were 
produced  from  a  similar  circumstance  in  the  environs  of  Campo 
8anto.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  quite  wonderful  how  near  tne 
marsh  the  planter,  provided  he  is  protected  by  trees,  will  venture  to 
place  his  habitation. 

Different  soils  also  affect  the  transmission  of  the  paludal  poison. 
The  spot,  for  instance,  on  which  the  new  National  Dock  and  Ar- 
senal are  built  was  a  marsh  of  about  700  acres,  and  on  either  side 
of  it  are  the  villages  of  Greenhithe  and  of  Northfleet.  The  pecu- 
liarity here  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  villages  rarely  suffer 
from  intermittent  fever,  whils.t  those  on  the  hills  beyond  are  greatly 
afflicted  with  that  disease.  Dr.  Maton  mentions  a  similar  fact  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Weymouth,  and  the  same  circumstance  is  ob- 
served m  the  neighborhood  of  Little  Hampton  and  the  marshy 
districts  in  Sussex. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ACCLIMATION,  OR  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE  ON  MAN. 

Definition Acclimation  consists  in  "  a  profound  change  in  the  organ- 

ism^  produced  by  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  a  place  whose  climate  is  widely 
different  from  that  to  which  one  is  accustomed ^  and  which  has  the  effect 
of  renderina  the  individual  who  has  been  s\d)jected  to  it  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  natives  of  the  country  (indigenes)  which  he  has  adopted  ' 
(RocHOUx).  The  process  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent  so  far  as  some 
individuals  are  concerned  ;  but  the  ability  to  become  aeclimated  is  not 
possessed  to  the  same  extent  by  all  nations. 

It  is  found  that  the  white  races  reach  their  hiffhest  physical  and 
intellectual  development,  as  well  as  most  perfect  health  and  greatest 
average  duration  of  life,  above  40°  in  the  western,  and  45^  in  the 
eastern  hemispheres;  and  whenever  they  emigrate  many  degrees 
below  these  lines  they  begin  to  deteriorate,  from  increased  temper- 
ature, either  alone  or  comoined  with  other  morbific  influences,  inci- 
dent not  less  to  change  of  climate  than  to  habits  of  life — to  evils 
social,  civil,  and  more  or  less  remediable  by  attending  to  the  com- 
mon principles  of  sanitary  science. 

The  laws  of  climate  show  that  each  race  of  mankind  has  its  pre- 
scribed salubrious  limits.  All  of  them  seem  to  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  constitutional  pliability,  by  whicli  they  are  able  to  bear 
to  a  certain  extent  great  changes  of  temperature  and  latitude ;  and 
those  races  that  areindiffenous  to  temperate  climates  support  best 
the  extremes  of  other  latitudes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  arctic 
regions,  and  of  the  tropics,  have  a  certain  pliancy  of  constitution ; 
but  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  latitudes  may  emigrate  30° 
south  or  30°  north  with  comparative  impunity,  the  Esquimaux  in 
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till!  ffUf.  i!Xt  rmnft,  or  the  Xegro,  Hindoo,  or  Malay  in  the  other,  have 
no  jjffwcr  to  withflt^nd  the  viciiwntades  of  climate  encountered  in 
tnivf  rMinf(  the  V)'^  of  latitude  between  Greenland  and  the  equator. 
Tfif  fair  ra<;tii  of  Northern  Europe  below  the  arctic  zone  find  Ja- 
fniii^'ii,  liOu'miana,  and  India,  to  be  extreme  climates ;  and  they  and 
llii'ir  d(!m'^!ndAfitH  are  no  longer  to  be  recognized  after  a  prolonged 
r<*Hid<*ri<'<!  thfiro.     When  an  KngliRhman  is  placed  in  the  moat  b^u- 
tiful   \mri  of  Jiengal  or  Jamaica,  where  malaria  does  not  exist, 
although  ho  niuy  \fO  subjected  to  no  attack  of  acute  disease,  but 
niiij'  live  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  health  his  threescore  years  and 
ton,  ho  nevorthelesM  (fenses  to  be  the  same  healthy  individual  he 
()n<'<«  wiin;  and,  moreover,  his  descendants  degenerate.     He  com- 
pliiinH  bitterly  of  the  heat,  and  becomes  tanned;  his  plum p«  ple- 
thoric? franio  becomes  attenuated ;  his  blood  loses  fibnne  and  red 
gJohuloH;  both  mind  and  body  become  sluggish;  gray  hairs  and 
othor  murks  hIiow  that  ago  has  come  on  prematurely — the  man  of 
forty  IooUk  fifty  yours  old;  the  average  duration  of  life  is  short- 
mod  {\\H  shown  in  life  insuranoe  tables);  and  the  race  in  time  would 
bo  oxtonuinutiHl  if  out  olt*  from  fresh  supplies  of  emigrants  from 
tho  homo  oouutry.     The  Eurojx>an  in  the  Antilles  struagles  with  ex- 
hffihr    u  [>rt\v  to  fever  and  dvsenten-.    He  is  unequal  to  all  labor, 
booonum  wastinl  and  wan,  ancT  finally  perishes.     His  decay  is  prem- 
atuiv ;  and,  but  for  tho  constant  influx  of  fres^h  European  blood. he 
Ihh'ouu's  rtnndly  oxtinot  as  a  race.    The  European  inhabitants  of 
*huuuiou«  ot  I'ulm,  of  Hisf^aniola,  of  tho  Wimlward  and  Leeward 
Islands^  have  nuulo  no  progress  simv  their  fir^t  establishment  there. 
Thoy  cannot  oxoinito  laln^r — hence  the  necessity  for  {ceserring  and 
nuuntuining  tho  black  {¥>pulation.     Their  offspring  are  pale^wan. 
ttud  siv  klw  and  in  half  a  ov^iturv  iX*a>o  to  W  i^>»i'^  tivr    M»eelu 
V  10T\     i^ur  anuv  nuHlioal  historian^  !t!l  -is  tLi:  .>-.ir  TT*»*jt*  •-*  h  ' 
s\\    i,  avvluuati\l  \t\  India.     Ix^nirth  of  Tv-^-.itr.x  '.n  a  iiftAn:  li!>i 
atUM>ls  no  in\munity  lrvMi\  tho  ^li^<^a^<>^     f  ::<  vlin^ie.  wii.-L  *• : 
with  i\\loubu\l  omivv  on  tV.o  stran^tr  tV  :v.  ::.r  T^-r-iT^riTr  r  cr-. 
l^\  tho  ^vutrarw  tho  inortahtv  anu>eii  o:5:^rf  ii:»i  Trxn*  is^  rrvt^Tr^: 
atv^or^^r  tl\\V5>o  who  rouvain  lor.i^^:  in  :bx      '.r.^i't-*   -'  •£>>  !k.  \I«i- 

ot   :^;<    ;-:.>^:^A    4^:?.;  :r.:i  nv-:  \i.    .\i:r!^"  '  ..*    •:.      .:.  i«r'V  •'-•ir    i.t     *: 
c:\v  v«r  ;v''^x'^  'in  >**\-:^-::    •:  ::•:  '^'i*  :.*  *  '-^  :   ^  ."r^v  '»-«.  '*"r-^a-!»^ 
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new  recruits  are  required  to  fill  up  the  broken  column;  and,  eight 
years  having  come  and  gone,  not  a  man  of  the  original  thousand 
remains  in  the  dissolving  cor^."  With  regard  to  the  Bombay 
fusilier  European  regiment,  for  instance.  Dr.  Arnot  has  shown  that 
its  losses  averaged  104  per  1000  per  annum — a  loss  equivalent  to 
the  entire  absorption  of  the  regiment  in  nine  years  and  seven 
months.  In  Bengal,  also,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  a  British 
regiment  of  1000  men  dissolved  entirely  away  in  eleven  years,  even 
in  favorable  times,  and  with  all  the  improved  conditions  of  the 
service.  Dr.  Arnot 's  statistics  show  that  the  Bengal  army  lost 
annually  9  per  cent,  of  its  numbers,  giving  a  total  loss  in  eight 
years  of  upwards  of  14,000  men  out  of  an  army  of  156,130  men. 
(See  Trans.  Med.  Ph.  Society  of  Bombay  for  1855 ;  Indian  Annals  of 
medical  Science ;  and  Sanitary  Beview  for  October,  1857 ;  whence 
these  statements  are  quoted.) 

In  the  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Army  Medical  Department^  of  which 
four  annual  volumes  have  now  been  published,  for  the  years  1859 
to  1862  inclusive,  full  information  respecting  the  health  of  the  army 
all  over  the  world  has  been  given  by  Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S., 
Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  to  whom  the  science  of  medi- 
cine is  so  largely  indebted  in  the  direction  of  "  Medical  Geography." 
The  leading  facts  are  embraced  in  the  following  account  of 


The  Sickness  and  Mortality  of  British  Troops  at  Different  I^aees  over 

the  Globe. 

I.  In  the  Stations  of  the  TTnited  Kingdom  the  sickness  is  represented 
by  1025  admissions,  and  the  mortality  by  9.35  deaths  per  1000  men. 

The  class  of  diseases  which  rive  rise  to  the  largest  proportion  of 
cases  is  that  of  Venereal^  by  which  one-third  of  all  the  admissions 
into  hospital  is  caused.  Next  to  it  rank  miasmatic  diseases,  diseases 
of  the  integumentary  system,  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. 
Tubercular  diseases,  chiefly  phthisis,  occasion  upwards  of  one-third 
of  the  whole  mortality,  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  stand 
next  to  them.  The  admissions  by  tubercular  diseases  average  19  per  • 
1000,  and  the  deaths  3.48 ;  the  admissions  by  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory system  amount  to  98  per  1000,  and  the  deaths  to  1.47  per  1000. 

II.  The  Mediterranean  Stations. — 1.  Gibraltar  The  sickness  here 
is  represented  by  894  admissions,  and  the  mortality  by  8.86  deaths 
per  1000  men.  Of  miasmatic  diseases  the  continued  fevers  are  the 
most  prevalent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  fatal.  The  sick- 
ness from  them  is  represented  by  94  admissions,  and  the  mortality 
by  2.62  deaths  per  1000  men.  The  causes  of  such  prevalence  are 
represented  to  be — (1.)  Overcrowding — the  space  in  one  of  the  bar- 
racks having  been,  during  part  of  the  time  included  in  the  Reports, 
only  322  cubic  feet  per  man !  (2.)  Exposure  to  sun-heat ;  (3.^  Im- 
perfect drainage  and  sewerage.  Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera 
are  four  times  as  prevalent  as  among  troops  at  home,  and  occasion 
73  admissions,  rheumatism  38  admissions,  and  ophthalmia  41  admis- 
sions per  1000  men. 
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Venereal  diseases  give  rise  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  admissioi^ 
into  hospital. 

2.  Malta.  The  sickness  at  this  station  is  represented  by  906  ad- 
missions, and  the  mortality  by  12.31  deaths  per  1000  of  mean 
strength. 

The  diseases  of  the  miasmatic  class^  in  the  order  of  their  greatest 
prevalence,  are  as  follow : 

Continued  fever,  represented  by  188 ;  ophthalmia,  by  81 ;  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea,  by  73  admissions  per  1000  men.  Of  these  diseases 
continued  fever  has  been  the  most  fatal. 

8.  The  sickness  in  the  Ionian  Islands  is  represented  by  807  ad- 
missions, and  the  mortality  by  9.11  deaths  per  1000  of  mean 
strength. 

The  most  prevalent  diseases  are  continued  fever,  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea, and  ophthalmia.  The  continued  fevers  are  the  fatal  ones.  Their 
prevalence  and  fatal  character  in  Corfu  are  attributed,  and  appa- 
rently with  justice,  to  the  unhealthy  situation  of  the  Fort-^euf 
Barracks,  their  overcrowded  state  and  defective  ventilation,  and  to 
the  generally  insanitary  condition  of  the  town. 

lU.  The  Stations  in  British  America 1.  In  Bermuda  the  sickness 

is  represented  by  637,  and  the  mortality  by  11.79  deaths  per  1000 
of  mean  strength.  Continued  fevers,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea  are  the 
most  prevalent  diseases,  and  those  of  the  nervous  system  the  most 
fatal,  owing  principally  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  delirium  (re- 
nfiens.  Bermuda  has  been  visited  at  irregular  intervals  by  yellow 
fever  in  an  epidemic  form,  but  no  cases  of  it  have  occurred,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  publication  of  the  Army  Annual  Reports. 
In  the  year  1864  a  deadly  epidemic  prevailed. 

2.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  Neic  Brunswick  the  sickness  is  represented  by 
581  admissions  per  1000  of  mean  strength,  and  the  mortality  by 
7.43  deaths  per  1000.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  of  the  miasmatic 
class  are  sore  throat,  influenza,  and  rheumatism.  The  tubercular 
diseases  are  the  most  fatal,  causing  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
mortality.  Next  to  them  stand  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs — 
chiefly  pneumonia  and  bronchitis, 

3.  In  Canada  the  sickness  is  represented  by  622  admissions  per 
1000  of  mean  strength,  and  the  mortality  by  9.07  deaths  per  1000. 
The  miasmatic  diseases,  in  the  order  of  their  greatest  prevalence, 
are  as  follow :  Dysentery,  diarrhcea,  cholera,  represented  by  28  ad- 
missions per  1000  of  mean  strength  ;  rheumatism,  by  28  per  1000 ; 
sore  throat  and  influenza,  by  26  per  1000 ;  continued  fevers,  by  20  per 
1000  ;  ophthalmia,  by  16  per  1000.  Accidents,  tubercular  diseases, 
and  those  of  the  respiratory  system,  are  the  chief  causes  of  mortality ; 
miasmatic  diseases  (chiefly  continued  fevers),  and  those  of  the  nervous" 
system,  being  next  to  them. 

4.  In  Newfoundland  the  sickness  is  represented  by  980  admis- 
sions, and  the  mortality  by  6.72  deaths  per  1000  of  mean  strength. 
The  most  prevalent  diseases  are  sore  throat,  influenza,  bronchitis,  and 
rheuraatism, 

5.  In  British  Columbia  the  sickness  is  represented  by  702  admis- 
sions per  1000  mean  strength,  and  the  mortality  by  14.52  deaths 
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per  1000  ;  but  of  the  eight  deaths  which  occurred  during  four  years, 
five  were  by  drowning,  and  one  that  of  a  man  frozen  to  death ;  so 
that  two  only,  or  in  the  ratio  of  0.36  per  1000  of  mean  strength, 
were  the  result  of  disease.  Influenza  and  venereal  are  the  prevail- 
in^diseases. 

iV.  West  India  Stations. — 1.  Among  White  Troops  of  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Command  the  sickness  is  represented  by  1112 
admissions  per  1000  of  mean  strength,  and  the  mortality  by  10.91 
deaths  per  1000.  The  miasmatic  diseases,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  prevalence,  are  as  follow :  Paroxysmal  fevers^  represented 
by  282  admissions ;  opkthalmiay  by  116  ;  dysentery^  diarrhoea^  cholera^ 
by  46 ;  continued  fevers^  by  39  ;  and  rheumatism^  by  26  admissions 
per  1000  of  mean  strength.  YeUow  fever  sometimes  prevails.  Brit- 
ish Guiana  is  the  most  sickly  station ;  Trinidad  the  most  deadly. 

Amonff  Black  Troops  the  sickness  is  represented  by  915  admis- 
sions, ana  the  mortality  by  20.89  deaths  per  1000  of  mean  strength. 
Miasmatic  and  enthetic  diseases  are  the  most  prevalent,  and  tubercu- 
lar and  miasmatic  the  most  fatal.  The  miasmatic  diseases,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  prevalence,  are  as  follow  :  Paroxysmal  fevers^ 
represented  by  94  admissions  per  1000  of  mean  strength  ;  rheuma-. 
tism^  bv  86  ;  eruptive  fevers^  by  28  ;  sore  throat  and  injluenzaj  by  27  ; 
ophthalmia^  by  25 ;  and  dysentery^  diarrhoea^  and  cholera^  bv  18  ad- 
missions per  1000.  Tubercular  diseases  are  most  fatal  to  this  class 
of  troops,  causing  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  deaths ;  next  to  these 
rank  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system^  diseases  of  the  nervous  system^ 
paroxysmal  fevers^  and  dysentery  and  diarrhoea. 

2.  The  sickness  in  Jamaica  among  White  Troops  is  |  represented 
by  896  admissions  per  1000  mean  strength,  and  the  mortality  by 
14.08  deaths.  The  most  prevalent  of  the  miasmatic  diseases  are 
as  follow:  Ophthalmia^  represented  by  117  admissions  per  1000 
mean  strengtn  ;  continued  fever ^  by  74 ;  paroxysmal  fevers^  by  68  ; 
dysentery^  diarrhoea^  and  cnolera^  by  42 ;  rheum/itism^  by  18 ;  sore 
throat  and  influenza^  by  9  admissions  per  1000. 

The  most  fatal  diseases  are  paroxysmal  and  continued  fevers. 

Among  the  Black  Troops  in  Jamaica  the  sickness  is  represented 
by  1090  admissions,  and  the  mortality  by  28.61  deaths  per  1000 
of  mean  strength. 

The  most  prevalent  miasmatic  diseases  are  paroxysmal  fevers^ 
represented  by  277  admissions  per  1000  of  mean  strength  ;  rheuma- 
tism^ by  64  ;  dysentery^  diarrhoea^  and  cholera^  by  24  ;  continued  fever ^ 
by  22 ;  ophthalmia^  by  21 ;  sore  throat  and  influenza^  by  18  admis- 
sions per  1000. 

Tubercular  diseases  and  those  of  the  respiratory  system  are  the 
most  fatal,  causing  upwards  of  two-fifths  of  all  the  deaths.  Next 
to  them  are  paroxysmal  fevers,  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  and 
nervous  systems. 

3.  In  the  Bahamas^  among  Black  Troops,  the  sickness  is  repre- 
sented by  841  admissions,  ana  the  mortality  represented  by  29.08 
deaths  per  1000  of  mean  strength. 

Miasmatic  diseases  are  the  most  prevalent,  and  tubercular  the 
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most  fatal.  The  mortality  is  also  high  from  those  of  the  respira- 
tory system. 

4.  In  Honduras^  among  the  Black  Troops,  the  sickness  is  repre- 
sented by  1164  admissions,  and  the  mortality  by  1823  deaths  per 
1000  of  mean  strength. 

The  prevalent  diseases  are  miasmatic.  Skin  diseases  also  abound, 
especially  eczema^  ulcerSy  and  boils. 

V .  West  African  Stations — 1.  In  Sierra  Leone  the  sickness  is  rep- 
resented by  740  admissions,  and  the  mortality  by  29.53  deaths  per 
1000  of  mean  strength. 

2.  At  the  Gamhia  the  sickness  is  represented  by  978  admissions, 
and  the  mortality  by  33.74  deaths  per  1000  of  mean  strength. 

8.  On  the  Gold  Coast  the  sickness  is  represented  by  624  admis- 
sions, and  the  mortality  by  26.45  deaths  per  1000  of  mean  stren^h. 

The  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  seem  to  be  the  most  sickly  ;  out 
the  average  duration  of  the  cases  of  sickness,  and  the  mortality 
compared  with  the  admissions,  is  greatest  on  the  Gold  Coa^. 

The  most  prevalent  miasmatic  diseases  in  Sierra  Leone  are  as 
follow : 

Paroxysmal  fevers^  represented  by  98  admissions  per  1000  mean 
strength ;  rheumatism^  by  56  per  1000 ;  dysentery  and  diarr/uea^  by 
20;  eruptive  fevers^  by  28  per  1000. 

The  most  prevalent  on  the  Gambia  are, — 

Parojysmat  fevers^  represented  by  294  admissions  per  1000  of  mean 
strength ;  dysentery^  diarrhjxay  ana  cholera^  by  58  per  1000 ;  eruptive 
fivers^  by  44  per  1000 ;  rheumatism^  by  28  per  1000 ;  ophthalmia^  by 
18  admissions  per  1000  men. 

The  most  prevalent  on  the  G^d  Coast  are, — 

7)v.v(7i/<77/,  diarrhaaj  and  cholera^  represented  by  31  admissions  per 
1000  mean  sti\nigtli ;  rheum'itistn^  by  26  {ler  10(HJ ;  ophthalmia,  by  19 
l>er  1000  :  puroxysmalfcver^  by  11  admissions  per  1000.  Small-pox  SLud 
measles  are  sometimes  epidemic ;  and  Gairua-tc<trm.  among  parasitic 
diseases,  holds  a  pn^minent  place.  Lideetl,  in  1861,  this  atieetion 
was  the  cause  of  one-third  of  the  admissions  into  hospital ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  that  year  not  a  single  case  occurred 
among  the  troops  at  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia. 

VI.  St.  Helena. — The  siekness  is  reprt-st-nti^l  by  880  admissions 
per  1000  mean  strength ;  the  mortality,  by  ll.i^  deaths  per  1000. 

The  }»revalent  diseases  are  </yjir>«^*rv  and  tr<t7r'-/'.?t7,  represented  by 

104;  eoitftnutd  tti\f\  bvli!4;  ophthnlfni K\*y  27;  jt'inurysnml  ferer^ 

bv  32;  /7'<  •///*(?/<>//*,  bv  26;  Si»rc  Mri>if  and  if>yit/thza^  bv  13  admis- 
%  •  •  • 

sions  }vr  1000  of  mean  strength. 

The  nu^t  fatal  diseases  are  those  of  the  nervous  svstem,  tul>er- 
cula r  d i si*ases,  and  ci'U tin  wd  fevers.  In  u.u^k  r.i },cr  jtre vails  to  a  great 
extent. 

VII.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Tlie  siokiK^>  i>  rt].resent€xi  by  873  ad- 
missions i.»cr  10(H)  mean  strength;  the  luonjLrriv,  \*t  10.>7  deaths 
jier  1000. 

Tlie  mi>st  prevalent  miasmatic  distas^-s  i^nr  .  ^^^/r7^/il^2,  repre- 
senttni  by  91  admissions  per  1«Ah»  mean  s:rt:ar:h;  rohT^hucd  ferer^ 
bv  49  ;  rheufftfitism^  bv  41 ;  (/v*  ><'^/*J/'-  (i-^^^f'a  '■,  and  Mi»Vrtj,  bv  45  ; 
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sore  throat  and  influenza^  by  20 ;  paroxysmal  fevers^  by  9  admissions 
per  1000. 

The  most  fatal  of  these  diseases  is  continued  fever.  Intemperance 
prevails  to  a  large  extent,  and  is  among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  heart  in  this  station  (Nicholson,  Tay- 
lor). Ocular  and  cardiac  diseases  are  the  cause  of  the  discharge  of 
half  the  invalids  from  the  Cape.  The  mortality  bv  diseases  of  the 
circulatory  system  amounts  to  1.58  per  1000  of  mean  strength 
annually. 

Vin.  Island  of  Mauritius — The  sickness  is  represented  by  915 
admissions,  and  the  mortality  by  25.04  deaths  per  1000  of  mean 
strength.  This  ratio  of  mortality,  however,  may  be  considered  as 
above  the  usual  average,  having  been  raised  by  the  prevalence  of  a 
very  fatal  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1862. — On  the  average  of  the  three 
preceding  years  it  only  amounted  to  17.39  per  1000. 

The  prevalent  diseases  are  dysentery  and  diarrh<^a^  represented  by 
179  admissions  per  1000  men ;  continued  feverSy  by  68 ;  spasmodic 
chdera^  by  25 ;  rheumatism^  by  25 ;  ophthalmia^  by  19 ;  sore  throat 
and  influenza^  by  10  admissions  per  1000  men. 

The  most  fatal  diseases  are  spasmodic  cholera^  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea^  and  continued  fevers, 

IX.  Ceylon — The  sickness  among  White  Troops  is  represented  by 
1513  admissions,  and  the  mortality  by  23.55  deaths  per  1000  of 
mean  strength. 

The  most  prevalent  diseases  of  the  miasmatic  class  are  dysentery^ 
diarrhcea^  and  cholera^  represented  by  222  admissions  per  1000  men ; 
paroxysmal  fever ^  by  121 ;  ophthalmia^  by  107  ;  rheunuitismy  by  75 ; 
continued  fever y  by  44. 

The  fatal  diseases  are  dysenterVydiarrhceayAnd  cholera  ;  diseases  of 
the  digestive  system,  particularly  hepatitiSy  tuberciUar  diseaseSy  and 
those  of  the  nervous  system. 

Among  the  Black  Troops  the  sickness  is  represented  by  1064  ad- 
missions, and  the  mortality  by  11.97  deaths  per  1000  of  mean 
strength. 

The  prevalent  diseases  are  paroxysmal  fever y  represented  by  391 
admissions  ;  continued  fever y  by  60;  ophthalmiay  by  75;  rheumatismy 
by  46  ;  dysentery y  diarrhceay  and  choleray  by  56 ;  eruptive  fevers y  by  10 
admissions  per  1000  men. 

The  fatal  diseases  are  spasmodic  chderay  dysentery  and  diarrhceay 
and  paroxysm/d  fevers. 

Trincomalee  is  the  most  sickly  station.  Ague  prevails  there 
from  the  marshy  soil  of  paddy  fields,  and  cocoanut  gardens. 

X.  Australasia — 1.  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  sickness  is  rep- 
resented by  726  admissions  per  1000  of  mean  strength,  with  a  mor- 
tality of  15.51  deaths  per  1000. 

The  miasmatic  diseases,  in  the  order  of  their  greatest  prevalence, 
are  dysenteryy  diarrhceay  and  choleray  represented  by  87  admissions 
per  1000;  rheumatismy  by  51 ;  continued  fevery  by  21 ;  sore  throat  and 
influenzay  by  50 ;  ophthalmiay  by  47  admissions  per  1000  men. 

The  most  fatal  diseases  in  this  command  are  the  tuherculary  which 
caused  4.67  deaths  per  1000  of  strength.     Diseases  of  the  circulatory 
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system  gave  rise  to  2.34 ;  and  those  of  the  nervous  system  to  2.13, 
Of  the  miasmatic  diseases,  continued  fever  is  the  most  fatal,  the 
deaths  by  it  amomitine  to  1.06  per  1000  of  the  strength. 

2.  New  Zealand,  The  sickness  is  represented  by  595  admissions 
per  1000,  and  the  mortality  by  13.25  deaths.  But  of  these  4.16 
were  the  result  of  wounds  m  action,  leaving  a  proportion  of  only 
9.09  per  1000  resulting  from  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  colonial 
service. 

The  miasmatic  diseases,  in  the  order  of  greatest  prevalence,  are 
ophthalmia^  represented  by  50  admissions  per  1000  men ;  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea^  represented  by  44 ;  rheumatism^  by  37  admissions  per 
1000 ;  sore  throat  and  influenza^  by  36 ;  continued  fever  ^  by  17 ;  paroxys- 
mal fever^  by  8  admissions  per  1000  men. 

Tne  most  fatal  diseases  are  those  of  the  t\d)ercular  dass.  Con- 
tinued fever  gave  rise  to  only  .53  deaths  per  1000  of  the  strength ; 
and  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  caused  exactly  the  same  proportion. 

XI.  China. — The  sickness  among  European  Troops  is  represented 
by  1968  admissions,  and  the  mortality  by  67.81  deaths  per  1000. 
The  sickness  amone  Native  Troops  is  represented  by  1724  admissions, 
and  the  mortality  oy  33.53  per  1000. 

1.  In  Southern  China  the  sickness  among  European  Troops  is  rep- 
resented by  2340  admissions  per  1000,  with  a  mortality  represented 
by  35.49  per  1000. 

The  miasmatic  diseases,  in  the  order  of  greatest  prevalence,  are 
as*  follow :  Paroxysmal  fevers^  represented  hy  571  admissions  per 
1000 ;  continued  fever  J  by  236 ;  dysentery  and  diarrhoea^  by  211 ;  oph- 
thalmia^  by  109  ;  rheunuUistny  by  75  ;  sore  throat  and  influenza^  by  16 
admissions  per  1000  men. 

The  fatal  diseases  were  dysentery  and  diarrhoea^  paroxysmal  con- 
tinued fevers^  and  spasmodic  cholera. 

The  sickness  amongst  Native  Troops  in  Southern  China  is  repre- 
sented by  1286  per  1000,  and  the  mortality  is  represented  by  30  pt-r 
1000.  The  diseases  arranged  in  the  order  of  greatest  prevalence 
are  as  follow:  Paroxysmal  fevers^  represented  by  603  admissions  per 
1000  men;  dysentery^  diarrhea,  and  cholera^  by  166;  rheumatism^  by 
89  ;  continued  fever ^  by  25  ;  sore  throat  and  influenza^  by  13  ;  ophthaV 
mia^  by  12  admissions  per  1000  men. 

The  fatal  diseases  were  dysentery^  diarrhoea^  cholera^  paroxysmal 
continued  fever  ^  and  rheumatism. 

2,  In  North  China  the  results  are  so  much  affected  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  field  service  in  the  campaisjn  of  1861,  and  the 
military  operations  around  Shanghai  in  1862,  tliat  they  would  only 
mislead  if  stated  as  the  effect  of  climate.  In  1861,  at  Tein-tsin,  19 
deaths  were  recorded  from  sunstroke  between  the  17th  and  23d  of 
July,  the  maximum  temj>erature  during  that  period  ranging  from 
95°  to  108^  Fahr.  in  the  shade — giving  a  maximum  average  of  104' 
6' ;  and  the  minimum  temperature  ranored  from  73°  to  83''  Fahr.  in 
the  shade;  the  average  being  79°  2'  (l)r.  Lamprey).  Information 
on  this  important  point  is  exceedingly  meagre.  The  experience  of 
Surgeon  Butler  at  Meean  Meer  Icif  him  to  write  that  '*  when  the 
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thermometer  ranges  beyond  98°  Fahr.,  in  crowded  barracks,  cases 
of  heat  apoplexy  almost  invariably  occur."  (See  p.  379,  ante.) 

In  1862  cnolera  broke  out  in  the  field  force  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Shanghai,  and  cut  off  58  per  1000  of  the  strength.  It  also  at- 
tacked the  small  garrison  left  at  Taku,  and  the  mortality  in  it 
amounted  to  40  per  1000. 

XII.  Stations  in  India. — The  prevalence  of  sickness,  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  three  years  1860-62,  as  shown  in  the  Army  Medical  De 
partment  Reports^  is  represented  by  1818  admissions  per  1000  mean 
strength,  and  the  mortality  is  represented  by  32.45  deaths.  The 
relative  sickness  and  mortality  are  distributea  over  the  three  Presi- 
dencies as  follow : 

The  sickness  in  Bengal  is  represented  by  1944  admissions,  and 
the  mortality  by  87.43  deaths  per  1000  ;  the  sickness  in  Madras^  by 
1842  admissions,  and  the  mortality  by  19.82  deaths  per  1000 ;  the 
sickness  in  B(rmbay^  by  1844  admissions,  and  the  mortality  by  27.15 
deaths  per  1000. 

In  all  three  Presidencies  paroxysmal  fevers  form  the  group  of 
miasmatic  diseases  which  gives  rise  to  the  highest  proportion  of  ad- 
mission ;  but  in  Madras  these  are  scarcely  one-third  as  prevalent  as 
in  Bengal  and  Bombay.     Continued  fevers  are  very  common  in  Ben- 

fal,  ana  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  are  the  cause  of  the  admission  into 
ospital  oi  between  150  and  160  per  1000  of  the  strength  in  each  of 
the  Presidencies.  Spasmodic  cholera  has  not  only  been  the  cause  of 
the  highest  rate  of  mortality  in  all  three  Presidencies,  but  has  been 
a  source  of  much  greater  mortality  in  Beneal  than  in  the  others. 
Next  to  it  come  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and  after  them  paroxysmal 
fevers. 

The  lives  wasted  in  India  in  each  year  of  service  (according  to  the 
Commissioners'  Report)  appear  to  have  been  greater  in  the  Queen's 
regiments  than  in  the  Company's  regiments.  Half  of  the  deaths 
take  place  during  the  first  five  years ;  and  the  numbers  invalided 
increase  slightly  m  each  quinquennial  period.  The  decrement  year 
by  year  of  the  force  in  India  has  been  such  that  1000  effectives  are 
reduced  to  96  men  in  20  years  (that  is,  by  death  alone,  to  344 — by 
death  and  invaliding,  to  216 — by  death,  invaliding,  and  other  causes, 
to  96).  The  mean  term  of  service  in  India  has  been  8.6  years,  and 
11  recruits  are  required  annually  to  every  100  men ;  and  to  main- 
tain 85,856  men  10,000  annual  recruits  are  required ;  and  these  are 
reduced  to  less  than  half  their  original  numbers  in  eight  years.  The 
half  of  a  regular  army  so  constituted  consists  of  men  who  have 
served  less  than  six  years ;  and  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  men 
are  veterans  of  ten  years'  standing,  on  whom  the  discipline  and 
solidity  of  an  army  greatly  depend. 

The  endemic  diseases  of  India  in  the  order  of  greatest  prevalence 
are  paroxysmal  fevers^  continued  fevers^  dysentery^  rheumatism^  ophthal- 
mia^ spasmodic  cholera^  sore  throaty  and  influenza.  Arranged  in  the 
order  of  comparative  mortality,  the  diseases  are  as  follow :  Spasmodic 
cholera,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  continued  and  paroxysmal  fevers. 
These  are  especially  the  diseases  of  the  sultry  plains  of  India. 
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The  Fevers  are  especially  the  paludal  fevers ;  but  both  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers  are  now  known  to  occur  in  India. 

The  Dysentery  of  India  is  most  prevalent  in  the  plains  during  the 
hot  and  rainy  seasons ;  and  amongst  British  soldiers  it  is  computed 
that  eleven  cases  of  dysentery  occur  to  one  amongst  the  native  sol- 
diery. The  cases  of  dysentery  present  "  a  spectacle  of  distress  of 
as  pitiable  a  kind  as  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  human  sufier- 

iHseases  of  the  Liver. — ^No  statistics  can  give  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  these  diseases ;  and  in  acute  inflammation,  so  prevalent  in 
the  plains,  the  danger  to  life  is  imminent  from  the  first,  and,  in  the 
event  of  recovery,  impairment  of  health  more  or  less  permanent  is 
certain. 

Cholera  is  the  most  acute  of  acute  diseases.  Troops,  both  Euro- 
I)ean  and  Native,  while  on  the  march,  are  more  liable  to  seizure  by 
this  disease ;  and  when  the  attacks  have  occurred  in  cantonments 
after  the  march,  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  march. 

The  annual  rate  of  mortality  among  soldiers  is  10  per  1000  in 
England ;  in  India,  according  to  the  (Jommissioners^  Heport^  it  is  67 
I)er  1000  (Bengal),  of  which  58  per  1000  is  due  to  zvmotic  diseases, 
the  fevers  kilhng  17  men  in  1000  ;  dysentery  and  liver  disease,  20; 
cholera  and  diarrhcea,  18  men  in  1000.  Delirium  tremens^  catarrh, 
syphilis,  rheumatism,  and  scurvy,  are  much  more  fatal  in  India  than 
in  England. 

Nearly  all  the  diseases  fatal  in  India  are  accompanied  by  profuse 
discharges,  with  which  the  air,  water,  linen,  bedding,  closets,  walls 
of  hospitals,  and  barracks  become  more  or  less  infected  ;  so  that  the 
materies  vxorbi  come  into  contact  with  all  the  inmates  of  buildings 
where  the  disease  prevails.  In  India  the  soldier's  sickness  is  dou- 
bled. As  to  how  far  this  sickness  and  mortality  are  aggravated 
by  the  unsanitary  state  of  the  towns  and  the  mode  of  life  in  India, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Re-port  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Sanitary  State  of  the  Army  in  India,  and  to  the  second  edition  of 
Miss  Nightingale's  pamphlet,  entitled  How  to  Live  and  ^ot  Die  in 
India, 

As  legitimate  deductions  from  the  preceding  statements,  the  fol- 
lowing summaries  of  results  are  here  given : 
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(A.) 


Bttttfooa  of  the  British  Army,  arraogMl  In  th«  Order  of  the 
QuMstuft  NoMBBK  or  Ahhval  Adhusions  per  1000  of  Mean 
Strengih. 


White  Tboops. 

1.  South  China, 

2.  BengEtl, 

3.  Bombay, 

4.  Ceylon, 

5.  Madras, 

6.  Windward  and  Leeward  Command, 

7.  United  Kingdom,     .... 

8.  NewfoundliMid,         .... 

9.  Mauritius, 

10.  Malta, 

11.  Jamaica, 

12.  Gibraltar, 

13.  St.  Helena, 

14.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

15.  Ionian  Islands,         .... 

16.  Australia, 

17.  Bermuda, 

18.  Canada, 

19.  Xew  2iealand, 

20.  Kova  Scotia,  &c.,     .... 

Colonial  Cobps. 

1.  South  China,* 

2.  Honduras,! 

8.  Jamaica,! 

4.  Ceylon,t 

5.  Grambia,t 

6.  Windward  and  Leeward  Command,! 

7.  Bahamas,! 

8.  Sierra  Leone,t 

9.  Gold  Coast,  i 


Annuel 

Annual 

Admlsekme 

Mortality 

per  1000 

per  1000 

Mean  Strength. 

Mean  Strength. 

2340 

35.49 

1944 

37.43 

1844 

27.15 

1513 

23.53 

1342 

19.82 

1112 

10.91 

1026 

9.35 

980 

6.72 

915 

25.04 

906 

12.31 

896 

14.08 

894 

8.86 

880 

11.28 

873 

10.87 

807 

9.11 

726 

15.51 

637 

11.79 

622 

9.07 

595 

13.25 

581 

7.13 

• 

1820 

34.83 

1164 

18.23 

1090 

28.61 

1064 

11.79 

978 

33.74 

915 

20.89 

841 

29.08 

740 

29.43 

624 

26.45 

*  AsUtiof. 

t  Afrieana  and  Oolored  Oreoles. 


I  OincftloM  and  NatiTM  of  India. 
4  Afrleans. 


TOL.  II. 
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(B.) 


Stations  of  th«  BrItUh  Army,  urannd  in  the  Order  of  the 
Obeatut  Aioual  MomTAUTT  per  lOOO  of  Mean  Strength. 


EuBOPEAN  Troops. 

1.  Bengal. 

2.  Soutn  China, 

3.  Bombay, 

4.  Mauritius, 

5.  Ceylon, 

6.  Madras, 

7.  Australia, 

8.  Jamaica, 

9.  New  Zealand, 

10.  Malta, 

11.  Bermuda, 

12.  St.  Helena, 

13.  Windward  and  Leeward  Command, 

14.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

15.  United  Kingdom,     .... 

16.  Ionian  Islands,         .... 

17.  Canada, 

18.  Gibraltar, 

19.  Kova  Scotia,  &c.,     .... 

20.  Newfoundland,         .... 

Colored  Corps. 

1.  South  China,* 

2.  Gambia,! 

3.  Sierra  Leone, t 

4.  Bahamas.! 

6.  Jamaica,! 

6.  Gold  Coast,  t 

7.  Windward  and  Leeward  Command,! 

8.  Honduras,!       .        . 

9.  Ceylon,§ 


Annuel 

Annnal 

Admiwiona 

Mortaii^ 
per  lOOi 

per  1000 

Mean  Strength. 

Maaa  flCNngth. 

• 

1944 

37.43 

2340 

36.49 

1844 

27.15 

916 

26.04 

1513 

23.63 

1342 

19.82 

726 

16.61 

896 

14.08 

595 

13.25 

906 

12.31 

637 

11.79 

880 

11.28 

1112 

10.91 

873 

10.87 

1026 

9.35 

807 

9.11 

622 

9.07 

894 

8.86 

681 

7.13 

960 

6.72 

1820 

34.83 

978 

33.74 

740 

29.53 

841 

29.08 

1090 

28.61 

624 

26.45 

915 

20.89 

1164 

18.23 

1064 

11.97 

"  Dr.  Balfour's  valuable  reports  (at  the  period  of  their  earliest  appear- 
ance) shows  at  a  glance  the  great  diversity  in  the  amount  of  sickness  and 
mortality  to  which  British  troops  were  liable  (in  former  times)  at  these 
stations,  while  serving  in  our  widely  extended  colonial  possessions ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  how  great  has  been  the  reduction,  especially  in  the  mor- 
tality of  the  troops,  during  the  four  years  comprised  in  the  preceding 
tables,  as  compared  with  the  rates  when  Dr.  Balfour  and  those  with  whom 
he  labored  first  brought  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  X^eaving  out  of  consideration  Sierra  Leone  as  an  extreme  instance 
of  unhealthiness,  and  from  which  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  altogether 
to  withdraw  European  troops,  the  admissions  into  hospital  have  ranged, 
during  the  twenty  years  subsequent  to  1836,  between  529  per  1000  of  the 


*  Asiatics. 

t  Afrioang  and  Colored  Creoles. 


I  Africans. 

]  Cingalese  and  NatiTei  of  India. 
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strength  in  New  Zealand  and  2117  per  1000  in  Bombay;  while  the  mor- 
tality has  ranged  between  an  average  of  11  per  1000  in  Newfoundland 
and  76.2  per  1000  in  BengaL  Not  only,  however,  do  these  great  diflfer- 
ences  exist  in  the  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  at  different  stations 
on  the  average  of  a  series  of  years,  but  they  occur  to  as  great  an  extent 
in  different  years  upon  the  same  station.  Thus,  in  the  period  of  1817  to 
1836,  the  sickness  ranged  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command  be- 
tween 1512  and  2365  per  1000;  in  Jamaica,  between  1889  and  2423;  in 
Ceylon,  between  1216  and  2895.  At  Gibraltar  it  ranged  between  631  and 
1498 ;  and  even  in  Canada  it  varied  from  847  to  1409  per  1000.  But  the 
difference  in  the  moitality  in  different  years  is  even  more  striking :  thus, 
in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command  it  varied  between  43  and  162; 
in  Jamaica,  between  61  and  307;  in  Ceylon,  between  34  and  218;  in 
Gibraltar,  between  8  and  128;  in  Canada,  between  9  and  48;  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  between  7  and  40  per  1000.  These  facts  strikingly  illustrate  the 
necessity  for  a  prolonged  period  of  observation  to  obtain  a  fair  average, 
and  for  great  caution  in  making  deductions  from  observations  extending 
over  limited  periods  and  insufficient  numbers. 

^^  Another  very  striking  fact  shown  by  Dr.  Balfour's  tables  is  the  great 
reduction  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  mor- 
tality at  some  of  the  stations — a  result  which  seems  fairly  attributable,  in 
a  considerable  degree  at  least,  to  the  removal  of  those  causes  of  disease 
which  were  brought  to  light  by  the  Statistical  Reports,  and  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measures  then  recommended  for  improving  the  health  of  the 
troops.  The  most  striking  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  Jamaica, 
where  the  deaths  have  fallen  from  an  average  of  128  to  60.8  per  1000;  in 
Newfoundland,  from  37.7  to  11;  in  St.  Helena,  from  25.4  to  12.3;  and  in 
Ceylon,  from  74.9  to  38.6  per  1000. 

"But,  with  a  view  to  judge  by  what  measures  the  health  of  the  troops 
was  likely  to  be  improved,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  diseases  to 
which  the  sickness  and  mortality  were  attributable.  Abstracts  were 
accordingly  prepared,  showing  the  diseases  by  which  every  admission 
into  hospital  and  death  had  been  occasioned  for  a  period,  in  most  of  the 
colonies,  of  twenty  years.  These  were  again  grouped  in  classes,  and  the 
results  are  as  follow : 

"  Fevers  will  be  found  the  greatest  cause  of  mortality  in  Jamaica,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Bermuda,  and,  prior  to  1837,  in  Ceylon,  Gibraltar,  and 
the  Ionian  Islands.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  have  been  most  fatal  among 
the  troops  serving  at  home,  particularly  the  Foot  Guards,  as  well  as  in 
the  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia ;  those  of 
the  liver  in  Ceylon  and  India,  and  also  in  Mauritius  and  St.  Helena,  prior 
to  1837 ;  while  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been  a  source  of 
considerable  mortality  in  India,  Ceylon,  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  and, 
prior  to  1837,  also  at  St.  Helena.  A  comparative  exemption  is  enjoyed 
by  the  black  troops  from  the  fatal  forms  of  fever  by  which  the  white 
troops  have  suffered  so  severely ;  but  there  is  a  great  liability  among 
them  to  pulmonary  disease  in  the  West  Indies  and  Jamaica.  A  compari- 
son of  the  rates  of  mortality,  prior  and  subsequent  to  1837,  shows  that 
the  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  troops  has  been  attributable  to  dif- 
ferent causes  in  different  colonies.  Thus,  in  the  West  Indies  and  St. 
Helena  it  has  shown  itself  chiefly  in  the  reduction  of  deaths  by  diseases 
of  the  bowels ;  in  Jamaica,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  by  fevers ;  and 
in  Ce^'lon  and  Bermuda,  b}*^  both  these  classes. 

"  The  influence  of  age  upon  mortality  in  the  army  is  a  question  of  much 
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importance  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  exacting  from  the  soldier 
a  long  continuous  service  in  our  colonies,  or  of  shortening  that  service, 
and  by  frequent  reliefs  affording  him  change  of  climate. 

^^  The  most  striking  feature  in  this  particular  is  the  rapidly  progressive 
increase  in  the  mortality  with  advancing  years  in  tropical  climates — a 
result  completely  at  variance  with  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  advantage 
of  long-continued  residence  in  such  climates,  and  of  much  importance  in 
determining  the  question  of  frequent  reliefs." 

Although  military  statistics  may  not  be  proper  criteria  of  the 
healthiness  of  a  place,  nor  of  the  diseases  afrectmg  the  civil  com- 
munity, yet  the  information  is  of  great  value,  and  the  following 
tables,  kindly  prepared  for  this  edition  by  Dr.  T.  Q.  Balfour,  F.R.S., 
show  at  a  glance  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  British  army  at 
all  the  stations  occupied  by  it,  and  the  classes  of  diseases  by  wnich 
sickness  and  mortality  are  caused ;  and,  if  compared  with  previous 
statements,  will  show  the  great  reduction  whicn  has  taken  place  in 
the  amount  of  sickness  and  mortaUty  compared  with  former  times: 
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The  natives  of  this  country  who  are  now  scattered  throaghout 
Hindostan  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  on  both  sides  of  Africa^  a 
few  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Cape,  along  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  else- 
where, also  illustrate  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  climate  by  their 
habits.    Few  of  them  ever  return  to  their  native  land  with  coDBti- 
tutions  unimpaired ;  and  in  no  case  do  the  British  natives,  whose 
means  are  not  absolutely  insignificant,  attempt  to  rear  up  their 
children  in  any  of  those  tropical  regions.     K  they  do  so,  •''parents 
soon  mourn  over  the  graves  of  lost  offspring,  or  siffh  on  beholding 
the  sickly  appearance  of  those  who  survive.      Of  tnem  the  adults, 
and  especially  the  females,  suffer  under  hourly  increasing  morbific 
influence,  and  are  destined  at  length  to  succumb,  far  within  the 
average  limits  of  longevity  that  would  have  been  accorded  them 
by  any  insurance  agency  in   England.     On  the  contrary,  when 
means  permit,  every  sacrifice  is  made  by  parents  in  India,  under 
the  name  of "  education^''  to  send  their  children  homeward,  that 
their  constitutions  may  become  retempered  before  they  are  once 
more  exposed  to  deleterious  intertropical  influences.     It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  says  Nott,  on  whose  authority  these  statements  are 
made,  that  the  oldest  purely  English  regiment  in  India,  the  "  Bom- 
bay Tufts,"  notwithstanding  that  marriages  with  British  females 
are  encouraged,  has  never  been  able,  from  the  time  of  Charles  II, 
to  the  present  hour,  to  rear,  from  births  in  the  corps,  bays  enough 
to  supply  its  musical  band  with  drummers  and  fifers.    The  same 
rule  holds  good  with  the  Dutch  in  Batavia  and   other  Indian 
islands.     In  Algeria,  also,  the  French  are  beginning  to  find  out 
that,  unless  the  indigenous  Arab  or  Kabyle  will  plough  the  fields 
for  them,  cdonhation   is  hopeless  (Boudin).     At  Madagascar  the 
Frenchman,  and  at  Sierra  Leone  the  Englishman,  die  off  in  any 
prolonged  attempt  at  colonization  (Bryson).     With  the  Xeg^ro  races 
the  same  phenomena  are  observed.     The  Xegro  is  evidently  killed 
by  cold,     lie  is  the  native  of  the  hottest  region  of  the  globe,  where 
he  goes  naked  in  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  can  lie  do^^ii 
and  sleep  on  the  ground  in  a  temjK^rature  of  150^  Fahr. ;  but  if  re- 
moved from  such  latitudes  to  places  beyond  40°  north,  he  steadily 
deteriorates,  and  ultimately  becomes  exterminated.     The  statistics 
of  Xew  England,  Xew  York,  and  Philadelphia  prove  this,  where 
the  mortality  is  double  that  of  the  white  population  (Xott).     The 
acclimation  of  the  Xegro  has  been  overrated.    They  never,  according 
to  Dr.  Xott,  become  proof  against  intcrmittents  and  their  sequela 
in  America. 

There  is,  however,  an  acclimation,  although  an  imperfect  one, 
against  moderately  high  temperature ;  and  it  is  also  equally  true 
that  persons  who  have  gone  through  this  process,  and  more  esjie- 
cially  their  children,  when  growni  up,  are  less  liable  to  violent 
attacks  of  paludal  fevers,  when  ex{X)sed  to  them,  than  fresh  immi- 
grants from  the  temperate  regions.  The  course  of  disease  uf)on  fresh 
arrivals — new-comers — is  more  rapid,  as  a  rule,  and  more  severe. 

The  statistics  of  Sir  Alexander  Tulloi^h  and  Dr.  Graham  Balfour 
show  very  strongly  that  certain  races  cannot  become  acclimated 
in  certam  reaVm*^  l\iow^\i  l\i^Y  ^^^^Y  ^^^  others,  far  removed  from 
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their  original  birthplace.  British  soldiers  and  civilians,  for  in- 
stance, enjoy  even  better  health  at  the  Cape  Colony  than  in  Great 
Britain ;  while  the  Negro  in  most  regions  out  of  Africa,  whether 
within  the  tropics,  as  in  •the  Antilles,  or  out  of  the  tropics,  as  at 
Gibraltar,  is  gradually  being  exterminated  ;  and  "  before  a  century 
has  passed,  the  iNegro  race  will  almost  have  disappeared  from  the 
British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies."  In  1817  one  of  the  West 
India  regiments,  composed  of  Negroes,  was  sent  to  Gibraltar,  and 
formed  part  of  the  garrison  there  for  twenty-two  months;  the 
mortality  in  it  was  at  the  rate  of  62  per  1000  of  the  strength 
annually,  or  above  four  times  that  of  the  European  troops  in  the 
same  garrison  during  the  same  period  (Balfour).  The  American 
statistics  of  the  United  Btates  confirm  these  conclusions  (Carrey, 
De  Bow,  Nott). 

Individuals  of  races  pre-eminent  amon^  all  others  for  capacity 
for  colonization  and  acclimation  are  seen  m  all  parts  of  the  world 
combating  successfully  climatic  influences,  mainly  by  adapting 
themselves  to  new  conditions,  carefully  regulating  their  mode  of 
life,  manners,  and  customs,  so  as  to  suit  the  climate  in  which  they 
live.  This  is  the  first  and  main  point  to  be  attended  to  in  attempts 
at  acclimation.  Food,  clothing,  and  habits  must  be  regulated  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  wants  of  the  climate  of  adoption.  The  Cau- 
casian races,  particularly  the  Semitic^  exemplified  in  the  Jewish  tribe, 
appear  to  be  capable  of  enduring  all,  or  almost  all,  varieties  of  cli- 
mate from  Sweden  to  Aden.  The  Oypsies  are  another  remarkable 
instance ;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  say  whether  they  should  be  classed 
as  Caucasian  or  not.  Probably  they  are  not,  but  are  Turanians 
Caucasianized  in  language  merely  (Beddoe). 

Of  the  European  races  the  most  southern,  who  are  generally 
darker,  seem  to  have  a  wider  range  of  acclimation  than  the  Teur 
tonic  ;  and  of  races  not  Caucasian^  the  Chinese  appear  to  be  highly 
favored  in  this  respect.  The  facts  most  favorable  to  the  acclima- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  races  are  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  Ger- 
man  Colonies  in  Southern  Brazil,  and  of  the  Cape  Dutch  in  the  hot 
and  dry  interior  of  South  Africa.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  our 
race  will  not  degenerate  in  Australia,  though  at  present  it  is  re- 
markably healthy  there,  owing  principally  to  the  absence  of  ma- 
laria. Most  of  the  Dark  razees  sufier  greatly  from  phthisis  when 
removed  to  this  country.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  inferior  to  the 
Negroes  themselves  in  this  respect  (Beddoe). 

In  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  during  a  series  of  years,  the  compara- 
tive ratio  of  mortality  has  been  noted  among  five  difterent  races  of 
which  the  troops  are  composed ;  and  the  following  are  the  signifi- 
cant results,  illustrating  tne  statements  now  made  from  the  Statis- 
tical Report  on  Ceylon,  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Tnlloch  and  Dr. 
Balfour : 

IMF  1000  men. 

Natives  of  Beni^al  and  Madras, 40 

Troops  recruited  on  the  Coast  of  Ceylon, 23 

Malays, 25 

Negro  Troops, 50 

English  Troops, 69 
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The  most  minute  and  reliable  information  we  possess  regarding 
the  influence  of  tropical  climates  on  European  races  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Statistical  Reports  of  Colonel  Sir  Alexander  TuUoch  and  Dr. 
G.  Balfour,  the  works  of  Sir  Ranald  Martin,  already  frequently 
noticed,  and  lastly,  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sani- 
tary State  of  the  Army  in  India^  1863.  A  report  by  the  two  first- 
named  writers,  which  includes  the  stations  of  Western  Africa,  St 
Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Mauritius,  shows  that  in 
Western  Africa,  on  the  average  of  eighteen  years,  every  soldier 
was  thrice  under  medical  treatment  annually,  and  nearly  half  the 
force  annually  perished ;  and  when  the  mortality  was  at  its  height, 
three-fourths  of  the  troops  perished  annually.  About  300  wnite 
troops  were  landed  at  difterent  times  in  1825,  and  in  detachments: 
nearly  every  one  died,  or  was  shattered  in  constitution ;  and  what  is 
remarkable,  during  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  mortality,  a  detach- 
ment of  from  forty  to  fifty  black  soldiers  of  the  2d  West  India 
Regiment  lost  only  one  man,  and  had  seldom  any  sick  iu  the  hos- 
pital. Xo  lenjgth  of  residence  acclimates  the  whites  in  Africa ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  tends  to  their  extermination.  In  like  manner,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  native  troops  on  the  Een^al  establishment 
are  particularly  healthy,  while  the  imported  English  are  the  reverse. 
The  Report  on  India  shows  most  forcibly  that  much  of  the  sickness 
and  mortality  in  that  country  is  due  to  the  unhygienic  practices 
which  prevail,  and  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  which  are  sufiered 
to  exist  in  the  towns,  cantonments,  and  bazaars  of  India — where 
the  causes  of  disease  are  in  '^  a  state  of  absolute  perfection,  but 
which  have  been  removed  with  entire  success  in  this  country." 
There  can  be  no  acclimation  to  causes  of  disease;  and  climate, 
j>er  sc^  has  been  made  to  play  the  part  of  a  scape-goat  for  the  neg- 
lect of  sanitary  precautious  ever  since  we  set  foot  in  India.  "'Every 
evil  from  which  British  troops  have  suftered  has  been  laid  at  its 
door  "  (Sir  Charles  Napier). 

These  stern  realities  must  one  day  or  another  be  grappled  with 
face  to  face.  With  the  existing  provisions  for  the  sanitary  state 
of  our  army,  "  the  field  of  distinction  in  India  has  hitherto  been  a 
great  grave-ground — a  l^ritish  Juggernaut."  But,  as  Miss  Night- 
ingale justly  observes,  "there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  India 
was  created  to  be  the  grave  of  the  British  race.  The  evidence,  on 
the  contrary,  is  rather  in  the  other  direction,  and  shows  that  all 
that  the  climate  requires  is  that  men  shall  adapt  their  social  habits 
and  customs  to  it ;  as,  indeed,  they  must  do  to  the  requirements  of 
every  other  climate  under  heaven."  The  ^>cience  of  Medicine  and 
Sanitary  Science  teach  us  that  much  may  yet  be  done  ;  and  the 
voice  of  public  opinion  will  insure  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Coniniissioners  contained  in  the  Report  {liiport  of  the  lioyal  Com- 
viission  on  the  Saintary  State  of  the  Anny  i))  IinHn)  W  eventually 
carried  out.  The  great  work  of  civilization  in  India  has  vet  to  l>e 
conmienced.  The  climate  of  the  East  merely  exaggerates  t)ie  causes 
of  disease  which  exist  there,  and  which  have  been  fostere<l  rather 
than  obviated  by  the  military  economy  of  our  trooj^s.  The  annals 
of  warfare  and   of  campaigna  teem  with  abundant  illustration-* 
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which  show  that  the  humaniziDg  influence  of  the  Science  of  Medi- 
cine is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  commanders  of  armies. 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  ffistory  of  England^  observes  of  William 
Henry  Prince  of  Orange,  "  that  it  was  too  much  the  habit  even  of 
the  most  humane  and  generous  soldiers  to  think  very  lightly  of  the 
bloodshed  and  devastation  inseparable  from  great  martial  exploits ; 
and  the  heart  becomes  steeled,  not  onlv  by  professional  insensibility, 
but  bv  the  sterner  insensibility  which  is  the  effect  of  a  sense  of 
duty.  From  the  days  of  Nero,  the  most  ferocious,  to  those  of 
Lord  Raglan,  the  most  humane  commander  that  lived,  this  histor- 
ical truth  has  been  sufficiently  verified.  The  sufferings  of  the  sol- 
dier are  apt  to  be  forgotten  and  lost  sijght  of  in  th^  excitement 
which  attends  our  brilliant  martial  achievements.  The  humaniz- 
ing influence  of  the  medical  profession  may  ^et  effect  a  change  for 
the  better,  when  it  enjoys  a  higher  position  in  the  organization  of 
the  armv  than  it  has  hitherto  done ;  when  a  high  standard  of  pro- 
fessional education  is  demanded  of  the  student  of  medicine  who 
would  enter  the  service  ;'when  the  head  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  army  shall  have  a  higher  official  position  than  has  yet  been 
accorded  to  him  ;  and  when  his  representative  in  the  field  shall 
have  a  seat  in  those  councils  of  war,  and  a  voice  in  that  assembly, 
where  the  sanitary  position  of  an  army  is  always  in  danger  of  being 
compromised. 

FerslBtent  Femicions  Inflnenoe  of  MalariouB  ClimateB — Sufficiently 
authenticated  examples  are  now  on  record,  which  prove  the  persis- 
tent pernicious  influences  of  malaria,  both  on  races  of  mankind 
and  on  bodies  of  men  subjected  to  their  influences  for  periods  of 
time  beyond  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  especially  during  a  tempera- 
ture above  60°.  It  is\nown  that  after  the  Walcheren  expedition 
our  troops  continued  to  suffer  from  paludal  fevers  for  flve,  six,  eight, 
and  eleven  months  after  their  return  to  this  country,  although  lo- 
cated in  as  salubrious  quarters  as  could  be  procured  for  them.  M. 
Boudin,  also,  in  his  Lettres  sur  VAlgirie^  fully  shows  the  persistent 
pernicious  influence  of  paludal  poison  on  the  French  ana  English 
colonists  there.  During  the  recent  war  against  Russia  the  persist- 
ent pernicious  influence  of  the  residence  of  the  troops  in  Bulgaria, 
during  a  period  of  three  of  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  contmued 
to  make  itself  more  or  less  manifest  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Crimea. 

Tne  more  chronic  and  enduring  influence  of  marsh  malaria  on 
a  race  finds  abundant  illustration  amongst  the  people  who  inhabit 
Campagna,  Maremma,  Pontines,  and  otner  insalubrious  localities 
in  classic  Italy  ;  and  in  France,  in  Forez,  La  Brenne,  Sologne, 
Berry,  Domb6e,  and  La  Bresse. 

Every  page  of  Sir  Ranald  Martin's  classic  work  On  Climate  goes 
to  establish  the  belief  in  the  degrading  influence  of  the  Indian 
climate,  where  malaria  prevails^  on  European  constitutions.  The 
slow,  increasing  influence  of  a  fever  which  no  acclimation  overcomes 
maintains  the  high  death-rate;  and  Twining  also  long  since  noticed 
that,  ^^  after  careful  inquiry^  he  was  unaUe  anywhere  to  find  a  sample 
of  the  third  generation  from  unmixed  .European  stock"    Thus  upon 
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European  colonization,  where  malaria  is  peitnitted  to  exist,  in  India 
"  Nature  has  set  her  han — a  blighting  interdiction  "  till  the  progress 
of  sanitary  measures  shall  make  this  fine  country  the  great  garden 
of  the  world. 

The  characteristics  of  degeneracy,  as  shown  by  paludal  races  and 
inhabitants  of  such  regions,  may  be  shortly  summed  up  as  follow: 
A  more  or  less  intense  state  of  cachexia,  stunted  growth,  engorge- 
ment of  the  chief  viscera,  especially  of  the  spleen,  languor,  and 
inertia  of  all  the  functions — ^aggravation  of  ordinary  diseases,  the 
superaddition  to  them  of  lesions  only  explicable  by  the  atony  and 
diminished  power  of  reaction  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  finally,  a 
diminished  longevity.  The  influence  of  the  degenerating  principle 
in  the  sphere  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  faculties  is  no  lees 
remarkably  manifested  by  the  torpor  of  intelligence,  the  apathy,  a 
kind  of  heoetude,  passing  on  under  some  circumstances  to  a  state  of 
idiocy,  and  under  all  to  the  most  extreme  indifl^erence  (Morell,  and 
Reviewer  in  Med.-Chir.  Review^  January,  1858,  p.  82). 

The  length  to  which  this  volume  has  extended  will  not  permit  of 
further  remarks  on  the  Qeography  of  Disease.  Enough,  perhaps, 
has  been  written  in  illustration  of  some  of  the  more  important 
directions  which  the  study  ma^  take,  and  to  show  that  the  subject 
presents  a  vast  field  for  investigation,  and  claims  the  united  exer- 
tions of  every  one  in  its  exploration,  who  is  interested  in  the  prep- 
ress of  the  Science  of  Medicine,  of  Politics,  and  of  Social  Health. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  study  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  by  which 
•disease  is  distributed  or  propagated,  or  the  manner  in  which  certain 
conditions  inimical  to  health  are  found  to  prevail  in  certain  localities 
or  regions,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  disease  by  sanitary 
measures ;  and  how  many  of  the  phenomena  relative  to  the  regional 
distribution  of  disease  are  elucidated  by  the  facts  of  physicw  geog- 
raphy. 

The  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  exist  in  reliable  tablet^ 
of  sickness  and  mortality,  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  conforma- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  meteorological  agencies  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  A  statistical  branch  has  now  been  created  in  the 
Office  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  of  this  country,  "  thus  at 
last  aftbrding  an  official  recognition  of  the  value  of  statistics  in  the 
investigation  of  those  questions  on  which  the  efficacy  of  our  arrav 
so  muc'h  depends,  and  by  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  so  mucL 
sickness  and  mortality  among  soldiers  may  be  prevented,  and 
economy  both  in  life  and  in  money  attained." 

A^  the  sun  proceeds  northward  in  the  ecliptic,  so  the  sickly  sea- 
son advances  from  t>he  southern  to  the  northern  islands.  In  the 
Mediterranean  the  mortality  is  doubled  in  the  hot  season  l)etween 
July  and  October;  and  in  the  Northern  States  of  North  America 
the  postfl'of  the  army  are  regularly  abandoned  as  the  hot  or  sicklv 
season  approaches.  In  temperate  regions  this  order  is  reversed. 
Throughout  Europe  generally,  the  maximum  mortality  occurs  at 
the  end  of  winter,  and  the  minimum  in  the  middle  of  summer. 
The  KegistVar-G<?Deral  of  England  calculates  that  a  fall  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  from  40^  to  4^  or  5°  below  the  freezing-jwint 
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destroys  from  300  to  500  of  the  population  of  London.  The  agency 
of  the  wind  is  manifested  in  the  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  in  the  comparative  density  of  the  air,  as  well  as  by  its  direct 
influence  as  a  distributor  of  malarial  poison.  The  absence  of  wind 
was  uniformly  noted  as  a  concomitant  of  cholera,  which,  in  Britain 
and  elsewhere,  has  been  observed  to  be  developed,  and  to  be  most 
virulent,  when  the  calm  was  the  greatest,  and  often  began  to  abate 
when  the  wind  rose. 
It  mav  not  be  out  of  place  merely  to  indicate  some  definite  and 

Sractically  important  suojects  of  study  relative  to  this  interesting 
epartment  of  medical  science : 

1.  A  study  of  the  climatology  and  the  diseases  of  the  different 

3 carters  of  the  globe  illustrate  most  clearly  that  the  morbid  con- 
itions  produced  by  certain  pathological  states,  while  they  are  of 
a  fixed  character,  are  more  intense  in  their  severity,  more  con- 
tinuous in  their  development,  and  more  prolonged  in  their  exist- 
ence, in  some  places  than  in  others. 

2.  A  study  of  the  climatology  of  towns,  and  such  circumscribed 
districts,  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to  the  phvsician 
in  all  questions  relative  to  cnange  of  air  for  the  invalid.  On  this 
subject  the  work  of  Sir  James  Clark  On  Climate^  with  its  inestima- 
ble series  of  meteorological  tables,  is  the  classic  source  of  reference ; 
while  manv  monographs  have  also  been  written  of  late  on  particu- 
lar localities.*  The  reader  will  also  consult  with  advantage  an 
admirable  account  of  the  effects  of  change  of  climate  on  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  by  Dr.  Walshe,  in  the  appendix  to  his  work  On  Diseases 
of  the  Liungs. 

8.  Our  medical  officers  of  health  are  industriously  mapping  out 
the  realms  of  disease,  which  often  too  definitely  manifest  themselves 
amongst  the  vilest  purlieus  of  our  cities.  Systematically  and  ener- 
getically, many  of  the  causes  of  diseases  are  thus  more  effectually 
exterminated.  Those  who  have  to  care  for  the  sanitary  state  of 
our  armies  now  believe  that  similar  means  of  preventing  disease 
may  be  successfully  applied  abroad.  Sanitary  officers  are  now  ap- 
pointed to  great  military  expeditions,  and  a  board  of  sanitary 
officers  is  recommended,  ana  has  been  established,  in  all  the 
Presidencies  of  India.  For  this  purpose  a  study  of  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  diseases,  and  of  tne  causes  which  lead  to  tneir 
special  distribution,  obviously  becomes  of  the  greatest  practical 
use.    By  it  we  learn  that  certain  classes  of  diseases,  rather  than 

*  Of  these  the  following  may  be  referred  to: 

Diaeiues  of  the  New  ZealanderSfby  Dr.  Arthur  Thomson.  MedicO'Chirurgical  JU- 
view,  commencing  April,  1S54. 

On  the  CUmaU  of  Algiers^  by  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell.  Medieo-Chirurffical  Review, 
commencing  January,  1866. 

A  Comparative  Inquiry  as  to  the  Preventive  and  Curative  Influence  of  the  Climate  of 
Pau  and  other  Places,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Taylor. 

Change  of  Climate,  and  an  Account  of  the  dimatea  of  Spanish  Towns,  by  Dr. 
Francia. 

On  the  Climate  of  Spain  and  Australia,  by  Dr.  Burgess.  Medico^Chirurgical  Pe- 
vieWf  October,  1854. 

Climatology  of  the  United  States,  by  Blodget. 
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others,  are  mainly  tinder  the  influence  of  terrestrial  and  meteoro- 
logical causes — ^namely,  those  of  the  Zymotic  class,  and  which  are 
stamped  with  special  miasmatic  characters.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, as  we  become  capable  of  knowing  that  particular  diseases  of 
this  class  are  limited  to  certain  portions  of  the  earth,  and  can  trace 
the  meteorological  laws  of  their  geographical  distribution  and  dif- 
fusion, we  necessarily  obtain  clearer  conceptions  of  their  causes  and 
modes  of  propagation,  as  well  as  more  practical  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  their  prevention  and  of  cure. 

By  such  knowledge  large  masses  of  men  may  be  more  success- 
fully cared  for  in  foreign  countries ;  and  the  topog;raphical  position 
and  construction  of  habitations  may  be  determinea  upon  with  a 
certain  definite  knowledge  to  ^uide  the  chooser.  Military  bar- 
racks and  hospitals  may  be  judiciously  provided  for  abroad,  and 
with  all  the  aias  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  diet,  the  clothing,  and 
the  military  exercising  of  the  troops  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  suit 
the  physical  climate  of  the  place  in  which  armies  are  to  campaign 
or  garrisons  to  be  located. 
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In  brineing  these  volumes  to  a  close  (for  the  fifth  time),  the  Au- 
thor is  still  painfully  conscious  of  many  sms  of  omission  and  of  com- 
mission in  the  execution  of  his  task.  Much  has  been  left  unwritten 
"  of  the  thousand  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  for  which  it  might  have 
been  desirable  to  find  a  place  in  these  pages  ;  but  if  the  work  shall 
merely  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the 
acquirement  of  practical  skill  iii  the  Art  of  Medicine,  the  Author 
will  have  accomplished  his  design. 

After  the  student  has  read  and  carefully  studied  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  books  of  this  kind,  he  will  still  find  that  he  has  only  made 
a  commencement  of  the  great  study  and  real  labor  of  his  profes- 
sional life.  To  extend  his  knowledge,  and  to  acquire  practical  skill, 
he  must  possess,  cultivate,  and  foster,  above  all  things,  the  faculty 
of  observation,  combined  with  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment. 
From  such  a  work  as  this,  which  simply  transmits  to  the  future  a 
sketch  or  record  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  well-defined  diseases  and  their  remedies,  he  may  ac(juire  a  book 
knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Medicine ;  and,  by  clinical  mstruction, 
with  such  a  book  as  his  guide,  and  experienced  clinical  teachers  to 
point  out  to  him  the  best  methods  of  investigation,  he  may  also 
acquire  some  practical  experience.  It  is  such  a  method  of  study 
which  will  give  the  young  medical  man  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Science  of  Medicine ;  and  at  the  same  time,  with  exactness  of  knowl- 
edge, some  experience  in  the  art  of  investigation,  as  well  as  in  the 
direct  and  intelligent  management  of  disease.  It  is  exactness  of 
knowledge  which  alone  can  give  directness  and  intelligence  of  pur- 
pose in  tne  treatment  of  diseases ;  and  such  knowledge  will  even- 
tually place  him  in  the  best  position  to  begin  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  veteran  physician — Dr.  Joseph 
Bullar,  of  Southampton — that  "the  treatment  of  disease  is  an  art 
requiring  daily  and  hourly  practice ';  and  nothing  but  actual  prac- 
tice, witn  the  responsibility  on  a  man's  own  shoulders,  can  msike  a 
practical  man."  As  this  practice  requires  close  attention,  reflection, 
and  judgment,  as  well  as  prompt  action,  the  more  a  man's  mental 
powers  are  educated  by  his  college  training,  the  better  a  practitioner 
ne  must  in  time  become,  if  he  devotes  himself  to  his  duties.  Those 
who  succeed  in  a  marked  way  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  more 
theoretical  parts  of  medicine,  and  woio  show  their  power  strikingly 
in  obtaining  a  full  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
diseases,  and  of  the  literature  of  the  Science  of  Medicine,  have  some- 
times been  set  down  as  not  likely  to  be  practical  men.  But  this  is 
an  unjust  conclusion — a  popular  fallacy.    It  requires  only  time  and 
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the  proof  of  succesB  to  show  that,  when  such  men  appl^  their  powers 
to  practice,  thejr  become  the  most  successful  pnysicians.  They 
bring  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  minds  well  stored  with  professional 
knowledge — vigorous,  quick,  and  well-cultivated  mental  powers, 
which  cannot  fail  to  place  them  amongst  the  most  useful  and  trust- 
worthy of  practical  men^  in  the  application  of  remedies  for  the  cure 
or  relief  of  diseases, — ^the  chief  end  and  object  of  all  our  study. 
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dysentery,  i,  537 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i,  538 

glanders,  i,  664 

goitre,  i,  790 

gout,  ii,  67 

hydrocephalus,  ii,  366 

mania,  ii,  412 

miliary  tuberculosis,  ii,  797 

non-febrile  diseases  of  nervous  system,  ii, 
278 

phthisis,  temperature  in,  ii,  800 

pneumonic  phthisis,  ii,  797 

pulmonary  consumption,  ii,  797 
definition  of,  ii,  797 
pathology  of,  ii,  797 
symptoms  of,  ii,  798 
treatment  of,  ii,  790 

ramolluisemetU,  ii,  294 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  304 

renal  dropsy,  ii,  947 

rheumatism,  ii,  37 

specific  diseases,  nature  of,  i,  724 

complication  of.  with  constitutional,  ii,  36 

tuberculosis,  ii,  766 
Addison's  disease,  ii,  106 

definition  of,  ii,  106 

lesions  in,  ii,  108 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  112 

pathology  of,  ii,  106 

symptoms  of,  ii,  113 

treatment  of,  ii,  1 16 
Adhesive  inflammation,  i.  99 
Adipocere,  i,  118 
Adventitious  membrane,  i,  99 
Adynamic  type  of  fever,  i,  114 
^gophony,  ii,  679,  684 
Affections  connected  with  pregnancy,  i,  190 

of  mucous  membrane  in  scarlet  fever,  i,  303 

of  the  eye,  general  names  of,  i,  179 

of  the  larynx,  functional,  names  of,  i,  183 
Age  in  relation  to  weight  of  brain,  ii,  271 
Aged,  acute  meningitis  in,  ii,  290,  292 

bronchitis  latent  in,  ii,  702 

phthisis  in,  ii,  776 

pneumonia  rapid  in.  ii,  747 

pneumonic  abscess  in,  ii,  749 
Agony  of  death,  i,  148 
Ague,  i,  468 

anticipating  quotidian,  i,  470 

brow,  i,  470  ;  ii,  519 

cake,  i,  456 

definition  of,  i,  468 

duplicated  quartan,  i,  471 

paroxysm  of,  i,  469 

primary  types  of.  i,  470 

quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  i,  476 

retarding  quotidian,  i,  470 
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Ague,  symptoms  of^  i,  468 

treatment  of,  i,  475 

triple  tertian,  i,  471 
quartan,  i,  471 

urine  in,  i,  474 
Air-oells,  collapse  of,  ii,  751 

epithelium  in,  ii,  767 
Air,  cesspool,  i,  381 

foul,  in  pyaemia,  ii,  662 
Albumen,  amount  passed  In  Bright 's  disease, 
ii,  134 

in  urine,  ii,  152 
Albuminoid  degeneration,  i,  124 
Albuminuria  (see  Bright^*  diaeaM)^  ii,  125 

in  scarlet  feyer,  i,  300 

temporary  and  permanent,  ii,  945 
Alcohol,  amount  in  beyerages,  ii,  261,  263 

cumulative  effects  of,  i,  773 

in  blood  and  fluids,  i,  772 

in  constitutional  diseases,  ii,  268,  261 

poisonous  effects  of,  i,  775 
Alcoholism,  i,  771 

chronic,  ii,  429 
effecU  of,  i.  145  ;  ii,  429 
Algide  malignant  cholera,  i,  577 
Alkalies,  effects  in  inflammation  of,  i,  161 
Alkaline  treatment  of  pneumonia,  ii,  757 
Alluvial  soils,  i,  466 
Alopecia  (baldness),  i,  914 
Alveolar  cancer,  ii,  207 
American  camp  fever,  i,  495 
Amphoric  resonance,  ii,  560 
Amyloid    degeneration    (see  Lardaceou*)^   i, 
124,  130.  132,  133 

phthisis,  ii,  771 

spleen  (see  Lardactout  spleen) ,  ii,  956 

substance,  investigations  of,  i,  128 

kidney  (see  Lardaceout  ktdtiry)  ^  ii,  954 
Anssmia,  ii,  88 

causes  of,  ii,  93 

death  by,  i.  149 

definition  of,  ii,  88 

not  a  frequent  manifestation  of  phthisis,  ii, 
242 

of  Bright^s  disease,  ii,  132 

of  goitre,  i,  794 

pathology  of,  ii,  88 

symptoms  of,  ii,  89 

treatment  of,  ii,  94 
Ansemic  brain  in  sleep,  ii,  323 

murmurs,  ii,  91 
Anesthesia,  ii,  515 

cause  of  ii,  517 

definition  of,  ii,  515 

.facial  (see  Facial  a nasthesia),  ii,  516 

pathology  of,  ii,  515 

■symptoms  of,  ii,  517 
AiMtlgesia,  ii,  515 
Analysis  of  signs  of  phthisis,  ii,  773 

of  »nrine,  ii,  923 
Anasarca  and  ascites,  ii,  848 

definition  of,  ii,  848 

fluids  ef.  i,  96 

in  scarlet  fever,  i,  300 

prognosis  in,  ii,  852  • 

Anatomical  conditions  in  brain  diseases,  ii,  279 

constituents  of  brain  and  nerves,  ii,  269 

forms  of  iatestinal  glands,  i,  364 

sign  of  enteric  fever,  i,  363 

structure  of  cow-pox  vesicle,  i,  264 
Anatomy,  general,  i,  46 

morbid,  i.  38 

of  patts  inan  iotassusoeption,  ii,  885 


Anatomy,  pathological,  i.  44 
Aneurism  of  aorta,  ii,  650 
causes  of,  ii,  653 
definition  of,  ii,  650 
hemorrhage  in,  ii,  651 
indications  of,  from  pulse-trace,  ii,  652 
pathology  of,  ii,  650 
sphygmographio  pulse-trace  in,  ii,  652 
symptoms  of,  ii,  650 
treatment  of,  ii,  654 
by  iodide  of  potassium,  ii,  654 
of  pulmonary  artery,  ii,  768 
Angina  gravior^  ii,  819 
mitior,  ii,  819 
pectoris,  ii,  643 
definition  of,  it,  643 
pathology  of,  ii,  643 
prognosis  in,  ii,  645 
symptoms  of,  ii,  645 
treatment  of,  ii,  645 
traohealis,  i,  525 
Anginose  scarlet  fever,  I,  306,  307 
Animal  amyloid,  i,  125 
heat,  correlation  ot,  with  pulse,  i,  61 
correlation  of,  with  respiration,  i,  61 
how  measured,  i,  58 
malaria  poisons,  i,  216 
Anomalous  forms  of  continued  fever,  i,  434 
hemiplegia,  ii,  493 
palsy,  ii,  493 
Antimony  in  inflammation,  i,  161 
Anti-peristalsis,  ii,  881 
Antiphlogistic  treatment,  i,  154 
Anus  and  rectum,  names  of  diseases  of,  !,  186 
Ajixieias,  i,  149,  528 

in  sunstroke,  ii,  386 
Aorta,  aneurism  of,  ii,  650 
Aortic  obstruction,  ii,  615 
valve  murmur,  ii,  577,  578 
valve  obstruction,  pulse-trace  in,ii,  615 
'^gurgitation,  ii,  616 
pulse- trace  in,  ii,  616 
Aortitis,  ii,  650 
causes  of,  ii,  650 
definition  of,  ii,  650 
pathology  of,  ii,  650 
symptoms  of,  ii,  650 
treatment  of,  ii,  650 
Aphasia,  ii,  513 
brain  lesion  in,  ii,  514 
definition  of,  ii.  513 
pathology  of,  ii,  513 
prognosis  in,  ii,  514 
treatment  of,  ii,  514  * 

Aphonia,  definition  of,  ii,  832 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  833 
pathology  of,  ii,  832 
prognosis  in,  ii,  833 
symptoms  of,  ii,  832 
treatment  of,  ii,  833 
Aphthoe  of  mouth,  ii,  816 
Aphthous  stomatitis,  ii,  816 
Apnoea,  death  by,  i,  150 
Apoplectic  orgasm,  ii,  809 
state,  essential  phenomena  in,  ii,  307 
symptoms,  ii,  307 
Apoplexy,  ii.  308 
bloodletting  in,  ii,  327,  328 
causes  of,  ii,  320 
death  by  coma  in,  ii,  325 
definition  of.  ii,  308 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  323 
from  congestion,  ii,  314 
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Apoplexy,  from  hemorrhage,  ii,  314 

nervous,  ii.  308 

pathology  of,  ii,  308 

phenomena  of,  ii,  308 

positions  of  cerebml  hemorrhage  in,  ii,  311 

prognosis  in,  ii.  323 

site  of  efifusion  in,  ii,  314 

treatment  of,  ii,  325 
Apparatus  for  atomising  fluids,  ii,  822-827 
Appendix  to  diseases  of  nervous  system,  ii,  080 
Arachnitis^  ii,  283 

from  sunstroke,  ii,  286 

rachidian,  ii,  440 

spinal,  ii,  441 
Arachnoid^  inflammation  of,  ii,  283 

suppurative  inflammation  of,  ii,  284 
Areus  senilis^  i,  119;  ii,  305 
Ardent  fever,  i,  432 
Army,  causes  of  diseases  in,  i,  304 
Art  of  medicine  productive,  i,  138 
Arterial  ansemic  murmur,  ii,  01 

emboli,  ii.  665 

symptoms  of,  ii,  665 

(pulmonary)  embolism,  ii,  666 

resistance,  ii,  588 

(systemic)  embolism,  ii,  666 

tension,  ii,  587 
Arteries,  atheroma  of.  i,  120 

names  of  diseases  of,  i.  181 
Artery  (pulmonary)  aneurism,  ii,  768 
Arthritis,  chronic  rheumatic,  ii,  78 
Ascarides.  i,  836 

relation  of,  to  water-supply,  i,  838 
Atearis  lumlfriooides,  i,  836 

mystax,  i.  836 
Ascites,  ii.  848 

causes  of,  ii,  851 

definition  of,  ii,  848 

diagnosis  in,  ii,  85 1 

fluids  of.  i,  96 

in  malarious  fevers,  i,  459 

morbid  anatomy  of.  ii,  848 

pathology  of,  ii,  848 

prognosis  in,  ii.  852 

symptoms  of.  ii,  848 

treatment  of,  ii,  852 
Asphyxia  from  sunstroke,  ii,  387 

death  by,  i,  150 
Asthenia,  death  by,  i,  149 
Asthenic  fever  of  inflammation,  i,  114 

type  of  fever,  i,  114 
Asthma,  a  fit  of,  ii,  183 

congestive,  ii,  183 

definition  of,  ii.  180 

diagnoi<is  of,  ii,  187 

dietetic  treatment  of,  ii,  189 

dyspeptic,  ii.  183 

forms  of,  ii,  183 

hay,  ii.  183 

hysteric,  ii,  183 

of  irritation,  ii,  183 

of  lung  and  heart  disease,  ii,  181 

peptic,  ii,  183 

reflex,  ii.  183 

spasmodic,  ii,  180,  183 

symptoms,  of,  ii,  183 

treatment  of,  ii,  187 
Asynergia,  motorial  progressive,  ii,  500 
Atavism,  ii,  35 

law  of,  ii,  72 
Ataxic  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever,  i,  115 
Ataxia  locomolriee  progressive ^  ii,  500 
Ataxy,  progressive  locomotor,  ii,  500 


AteUctasis,  i,  504  ;  ii,  751 
Atheroma  of  arteries,  i,  120 
Atomized  fluids,  use  of,  ii,  821 

treatment  of  diseases  of  pharynx  and  respira- 
tory organs  by,  ii,  821 
Atonic  gout,  ii,  76 
Atrophia  cordis^  ii,  631 
Atrophic  softening  of  brain,  ii,  297 
Atrophy,  i,  54,  118 

acute,  of  liver,  definition  of.  ii,  9 1 7 
treatment  oi,  ii,  921 

cardiac,  ii,  631 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  634 
prognosis  in,  ii,  634 

of  the  vocal  cords,  ii,  839 
literature  of,  ii,  839 

of  brain,  ii,  306 

of  heart,  definition  of,  ii,  631 

of  intestines,  i,  369;  ii,  871 

progressive  muscular  (see  Progressive  mu*- 
cular  atrophy) ,  ii.  492 
Aura  epiiepticu,  ii,  351 
Auscultation,  ii,  547,  551 

changes  of  voice,  ii,  556 

examination  of  chest  by,  U,  550,  551 

heart's  sounds,  il,  556 

of  children,  ii.  553 

in  disease,  ii.  553 

of  the  heart,  ii,  671 

of  the  voice,  ii,  552 

rhoncbi,  ii,  555 
Auscultatory  percussion  of  heart,  ii,  570 
Axoturia,  ii,  931 


Baldness,  definition  of,  i,  914 

pathology  of,  i,  914 

treatment  of,  i,  916 
"BanUng,"  i,  740 
Barbiers,  ii,  122 
Bell,  muscular  sense,  ii,  501 
"  Bellows  sound,'*  ii,  9U 
Beirs  paralysis,  ii,  469 
Beriberi,  ii,  116 

causes  of,  ii,  121 

definition  of,  ii,  116 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  122 

forms  of,  ii,  119 

historical  notice  of,  ii,  116 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  118 

pathology  of,  ii,  116 

prognosis  in,  ii,  122 

symptoms  of,  ii,  1 18 

treatment  of,  ii,  123 
Bile,  reubsorption  of,  ii,  914 

suppression  of,  ii,  914 
Bile-acids,  ii,  897 

elimination  of,  ii,  908 
Btlharzia  hamalohia^  i,  833 
Biliousness  in  malarious  fever,  i,  459 
Bilious  remittent,  i,  460 
Black  quarUr,  i,  668 

vomit,  i,  438 
Bladder,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  187 

urinary,  distomata  in,  i,  833 
Blastema,  i,  52 
Blebs,  ii,  960 
Blight,  i,  217 
BlighU  of  plants,  i,  894 
Blister  treatment  in  rheumatism,  ii,  63 
Blood  afiecled  in  mslignnnt  cholera,  i,  571 

alterations  from  morbid  poisons,  i,  213 

change  in  scrofula,  ii,  227 
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Blood  changes  after  poisoned  woundf*.  i,  647 

changes  from  poison  of  oobra,  i,  A47 

constitution  of,  altered  in  inflammatioo,  i. 
87 

containing  alcohol,  i,  772 
urea,  ii,  280 

crystals  from  hseraatine.  i,  123 

determination  of,  to  a  part,  i,  8A 

diseases,  ii,  35 

efiects  of  mercury  on,  i,  160 

effusions,  i,  97 

in  Bright's  disease,  ii,  136 

in  fever,  i,  78 

in  malignant  cholera,  i.  579 

in  relapsing  fever,  i,  428 

in  typhus  fever,  i,  402 

stagnation  in  malignant  cholera,  i,  581 

to  the  head,  determination  of,  ii,  280 

poisoned  slate  of,  in  rheumatism,  ii,  38 

poisoning  a  cause  of  brain  disease,  ii,  280 
in  rehition  to  embolism,  ii,  667 
paralyi<is  from,  ii,  514 

position  of,  in  apoplectic  seizures,  ii,  311 
Bloodletting,  i,   154 

general  rules  as  a  guide  to,  i,  156 

in  hemiplegia,  ii,  481 
Blood-spitting  (see  Hctmoptysis) ,  ii,  808 
Bloodvessels,  morbid  condition  of,  ii,  650 

names  of  diseases  of,  i,  182 

paralysis  of,  i,  90 
Blue  gum.  i,  781 
Boa  Vista,  yellow  fever  of,  i,  440 
Body,  growth  of,  ii.  239 

weight  and  height  of,  ii,  239 
Boil,  i.  105 

Bulamn,  i,  877 
cause  of,  i,  877 
pathology  of,  i,  877 
symptomti  of,  i,  877 
treatment  of,  i,  877 
Boil.o,  association  of,  with  plague,  i,  337 
Bone?,  node  in,  i,  696 
'•  Boolikins"'  of  Horace  Wulpole,  ii,  79 
Bothriocephnlu8  cordatus,  i,  815 

latus,  i,  814 
Bowel  disease.*,  ii,  841 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  H42 
Bowels,  inllaiumution  of,  ii,  875 
Bruin  abscess,  ii.  297,  3U2 
Intent,  ii,  303 

anu>mic.  in  sleep,  ii,  323 

and  its  membranes,  names  of  diseases  of,  i, 
1  *"  *" 

and  nerves,  acute  diseases  of,  ii,  278 
anntomieal  constituents  of,  ii,  268 
chemical  composition  of,  ii,  269 

and  nervous  diseases,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  276 

atro|thic  softening  of,  ii,  297 

atrophy  of,  ii,  306 

bulk  of.  ii,  271 

containing  urea,  ii,  280 

diseases,  ii.  268 

anatomical  condition  of,  ii,  279 
pathology  of,  ii,  268 

dropsy  <>f,  ii,  366,  369 

gangrene  of,  ii,  207 

hy<latids  of,  ii,  304 

hypertrophy  of,  ii,  306 

induration  of,  ii,  298  1 

influenced  by  poisoned  Mood,  ii,  280 

lesions,  locality  of,    ii,  276  ' 

in  aphasia,  ii,  514 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  281 


Brain,  red  softening  of,  ii,  294 
softening,  duration  of  life  in,  ii,  3tf2 

symptoms  of,  ii,  300 
specific  gravity  of,  ii,  270 
suppuration  of.  ii.  296,  302 
syphilitic  affections  of,  i,  698 
weight  of,  ii,  270 

in  insanity,  ii,  396 
white  softening  of.  ii,  294.  297 
Bran  oakes  in  diabetes,  ii,  178 
Brand,  i,  895 

Breast,  diseases  of  female.  L  191 
Breathing,  stertorous,  i,  151 
Bright's  disease,  ii,  125 
albumen  in  nrine  in,  ii,  152 
amount  of  albumen  in,  ii,  134 
aniemia  of,  ii,  132 
blood  in,  ii,  136 
casts  in  urine  in,  ii,  153 
causes  of,  ii,  148 
condition  of  skin  in,  ii,  136 
definition  of,  ii,  125 
degeneraiions  of  kidnej  in,  ii.  146 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  150 
dyspnoea  in,  ii,  136 
geographical  distribution  of,  ii,  149 
influence  of  climate  in  causing,  ii.  159 
large  white  kidney  in,  ii,  141 
morbid  anatomy  of  kidney  in,  ii,  141 
nervous  system  in,  ii,  146 
nomenclature  of,  ii,  131 
pathology  of,  ii,  125 
retinal  changes  in.  ii,  140 
symptoms  of,  ii,  131 
treatment  of,  ii,  155 
urine  sediments  in,  ii,  151 
solids  in,  ii,  150 
British  troops,  sickness  and  mortality  oC  ii. 

1017 
Bronchi  and  trachea,  names  of  diseases  of,  i. 
183 
dilatation  of  (see  Bronrhuctnsis)^  ii,  711 
Bronchial  glands,  name^  ul  diseases  of,  I,  lS-> 
membrane,  ulcers  of.  ii,  694 
tubes,  casts  of,  ii.  693 
Bronchiectasis,  ii,  711 
definition  of,  ii,  711 
pathology  of.  ii,  711 
symptoms  of,  ii,  712 
treatment  of,  ii,  712 
Bronchitis,  ii,  6y;i 

acute,  latent  in  aged,  ii,  702 

sputa  of.  ii,  .-)93 
capillary,  ii,  7t»3 
crou|K»us.  ii.  6^3 
definiii<m  of,  ii,  693 
diagnosis  of.  ii.  699 
fetid,  ii.  61>3 
forms  <»f,  ii,  696 

morbid  anatomy  of.  ii,  693,  6^6 
pathology  of,  ii.  693 
physical  signs  of.  ii.  69& 
plastic,  ii,  693,  707 
sputa  of,  ii.  594 
symptoms  of.  ii.  696 
treatment  of,  ii.  6119 
Bronchocele,  i,  7s7 
Bronchophony,  ii.  678.  679 
Bronxe  skin,  ii,   106 
Brow  ague,  i,  470;  ii,  519 
Buboes  in  plague,  i,  336 
Bulk  of  brain,  ii.  271 
Bullae,  ii.  965 
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Cacheotio  8tat«,  or  bad  habit  of  body,  ii,  34 
Cachexia,  ii,  M 

aMociated  with  cancers,  ii,  192 
with  scrofula,  ii,  215 

of  Addison^B  disease,  ii,  107 

of  drunkards,  i,  773 

paludal,  ii,  93 

scrofulous,  symptoms  of,  ii,  229 
treatment  of.  ii,  245 

syphilitic,  i.  684 
CcenuruB,  i,  822 
Calcification,  i,  120 

interstitial,  i,  121 

of  tubercle,  ii,  222 

peripheral,  i,  121 
Cancer,  ii,  191 

alreolar,  ii,  207 

colloid,  ii,  207 

constitutional  origin  of,  ii,  192 

definition  of,  ii,  191 

epithelial,  ii,  208 

gelatinous,  ii,  207 

gum,  ii,  207 

hard,  ii,  203 

material  of,  i.  53 

medullary,  ii,  205 

melanotic,  ii,  206 

micro9copic  characters  of,  ii,  200 

of  stomach,  ii,  962 

osteoid,  ii,  210 

pathology  of,  ii,  192 

prognosis  in,  ii,  210 

question  as  to  origin  of,  ii,  193 

soft,  ii,  205 

treatment  of,  ii,  210 

tumors,  characters  of,  ii,  198 

villous,  ii,  210 
Cancers,  anatomical  analyyis  of,  ii,  197 

classification  of.  ii,  203 

conditions  which  give  rise  to,  ii,  195 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  210 

material  of,  ii,  197 

nomenclature  of,  ii,  203 

primary,  ii,  203 

secondary,  ii,  203 
Cancroid,  ii.  208 

epithelioma,  ii,  208 
Canerum  oris,  ii,  817 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Histomata  at,  i,  834 

sickness  and  mortality  at,  ii,  1020 
Capillary  bronchitis,  ii,  703 

definition  of.  ii,  703 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  705 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  706 

prognosis  in.  ii,  705 

symptoms  of.  ii,  703 

treatment  of,  ii,  706 
Cardiac  affection  after  diphtheria,  i,  521 

affection  in  rheumatism,  ii,  50,  610 

ansBmio  murmur,  ii,  90 

atrophy,  ii,  633 

dots  of  blood,  ii,  664 

complications  in  typhus  fever,  i,  404 

degeneration,  ii,  634 

diMase,  dropsy  of,  ii,  619 
dyspnoea,  ii,  619 
pulse  in,  ii,  580 

lesion  in  typhus  fever,  i,  405 

murmurs,  ii,  573 

second  sound  accentuated,  ii,  576 
Carditis  (see  Myor»irditi$),  ii,  609 

rheumatic  ii,  610 
Caries,  i,  110 


Camification,  i.  124 
Casella's  thermonaeters,  i,  59 
Casts  in  the  urine,  ii,  153 

of  bronchial  tubes,  ii,  693 
CtUalepsis,  ii,  346 
Catalepsy,  ii,  346 
definition  of,  ii,  346 
feigned,  ii,  347 
pathology  of,  ii,  346 
prognosis  in.  ii,  348 
Catarrh,  contagious,  i,  143 
gastric,  ii,  859 
of  enteric  fever,  i,  369 
of  intestines,  ii,  863 
Catarrhal  nephritis,  ii,  952 
Cattle,  measly,  i,  827 
Cause  and  origin,  of  small -pox,  i,  248 
of  Bulama  boil,  i,  877 
of  erysipelas,  i,  331 
of  glanders,  i,  665 
of  hydrophobia,  i,  657 
of  plague,  i,  339 
of  scarlet  fever,  i,  312 
Causes  of  abscess  of  liver,  ii,  902 
of  acute  atrophy  of  liver,  ii,  919 
Bright's  disease,  ii,  950 
specific  diseases,  i,  727 
of  anoeroia.  ii,  93 
of  aneurism  of  aorta,  ii,  653 
of  aortitis,  ii,  650 
of  apoplexy,  ii.  320 
of  ascites,  ii,  851 
of  beriberi,  ii,  121 
of  Bright's  disease,  ii,  148 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  ii,  320 
of  chorea,  ii,  336 
of  cirrhosis,  ii,  900 
of  cyanosis,  ii.  646 
of  disease,  i,  42 

elucidation  of,  i,  37 
of  diseases  in  army,  i,  394 
of  dysentery,  i,  558 
of  embolism,  ii,  665 
of  emphysema,  ii,  694,  716 
of  encephalitis,  ii,  298 
of  endocarditis,  ii,  6l3 
of  epilepsy,  ii,  354 
of  facial  anaesthesia,  ii,  517 

paralysis,  ii,  469,  472 
of  green  sickness,  ii,  98 
of  hydrocephalus,  ii,  371 
of  influenza,  i,  500 
of  insanity,  ii.  398 
of  intestinal  obstruction,  ii,  882 
of  intussusception,  ii,  887 
of  jaundice,  ii,  898 
of  lardaceous  degeneration,  i,  132 
of  leucocythflcmia,  ii,  106 
of  malarious  fevers,  i,  464 
of  meningitis,  ii,  286 
of  myelitis,  ii,  468 
of  neuralgia,  ii,  522 
of  paralysis,  ii,  469 
of  pericarditis,  ii,  605 
of  peritonitis,  ii,  846 
of  phthisis,  ii,  783 
of  pleurisy,  ii,  679 
of  progressive  musenlar  atrophy,  ii,   496, 

504 
of  purpura,  i,  766 
of  rheumatism,  ii.  52 
of  scrofula,  ii,  233 
of  Murvy,  i,  755 
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•Causes  of  sunstroke,  ii,  379,  388 

of  suppuration  of  kidney,  ii,  963 

of  suppuratiye  nephritis,  ii,  963 

of  whooping-cough,  i,  608 

predisposing  to  malignant  cholera,  i,  626 
Cell-elements,  cloudy  naeliing  of,  i,  93 
of  cancer,  ii,  199 

•forms  in  urine,  ii,  939 
primordial,  in  Ijmph,  i,  100 
Cells  of  tubercle,  ii.  218 
Cellular  tissue,  namee  of  diseases  of,  i,  193 
Centres  of  growth,  i,  106 

of  nutrition,  i,  106,  108 
CeroariflB,  i,  832 
Cerebral  affections  in  tjphus  ferer,  i,  402 

complication  of  typhus  fever,  i,  403 

disease,  ii,  277 

hemorrhage,  ii,  308 

softening,  ii,  301 

theory  of  insanity,  ii,  398 

vomiting,  ii,  278 
Cerebri tis  (see  Enrephalitis)^  ii,  294 
Cerebro-spinal  feyer,  ii,  442 

definition  of,  ii,  442 

pathology  of,  ii,  442 

prognosis  in,  ii,  444 

symptoms  of,  ii,  443 

treatment  of,  ii,  446 
Cesspool  air,  i,  381 

Cestoidea  (see  Tap^-ivorm  parasites)  ^  i,  806 
Ceylon,  sickness  and  mortality  in,  ii,  1021 
Chalk-stones,  ii,  69 
Chancre,  i,  678 

Hunterian.  i,  680 

infecting,  fluid  of,  i,  63 
Chancres,  infecting,  i,  680 

mixed,  i,  680 

non-infecting,  i,  680 
Changes  of  type  in  epidemic  fevers,  i,  136 
Charhon,  i,  668 
Cheloid,  ii,  977 
Chemical  changes  in  malignant  cholera,  i,  619 

composition  of  brain  and  nerves,  ii,  269 
Chemistry,  organic,  i,  44 
Chest,  circumference  of,  ii,  240 

examination  by  auscultation,  ii,  649 

measurement  of,  ii,  641 

measurers,  ii,  638 

physical  examination  of,  ii,  640 

sounds  in  health,  ii.  667 
morbid,  ii,  668 
on  percussion,  ii,  646 

tympanitic  sound  of,  ii,  646 

walls,  relation  to  thoracic  viscera,  ii,  627 
Chickahominy  fevei^  i,  496 
Chicken-pox,  i,  283 

definition  of,  i,  283 

diagnosis  of.  i,  284 

globate,  i,  284 

pathology  of,  i,  283 

symptoms  of,  i,  284 

treatment  of,  i,  286 
Children,  enteric  fever  in,  i,  366 

pneumonia,  lobular  in,  ii,  761 
China,  sickness  and  mortality  in,  ii,  1022 
Chincough,  i.  505 
Ch/or/sma,  i,  916 
Chlorides  in  urine,  ii,  926 

pathology  of,  ii,  926 

treatment  of.  ii,  926 
Chlorosis,  ii.  96 
Cholera,  algide,  i,  575 

growth  in  Peyer's  glands,  i,  64 


Cholera,  propagation  of,  i,  225 

(see  under  Matignant  rholera)^  i,  576 
infantum,  i,  641 

causes  and  nature  of,  i,  643 

definition  of;  i.  641 

history  of,  i,  641 

symptoms  of,  i,  641 

treatment  of,  i,  644 
morbus,  i,  638 

definition  of,  i,  638 

diagnosis  of,  i,  640 

history  of.  i,  639 

nature  and  pathogeny  of,  i,  639 

of  Sydenham,  i.  696 

symptoms  of,  i,  639 

treatment  of,  i,  640 
Cholesterine  disease,  i,  126 
Chorea,  ii,  330 
association  with  other  diaeasea,  ii,  331 
cardiac  affections  in,  ii,  33 1 
causes  of,  ii,  336 
definition  of,  ii,  330 
heart  affection  in,  ii,  331 
in  pregnancy,  ii.  336 
pathology  of,  ii,  330 
prognosis  in,  ii,  337 
symptoms  of,  ii,  334 
treatment  of,  ii,  337 

too  great  reliance  on  speeiiet  ia,  ii,  338 
urine  in,  ii,  334 
Choroid  and  retina,  namea  of  diaeaaae  of,  1, 180 
Chronic  abscesses,  i,  106 
alcoholism,  effects  of;  i,  145 ;  ii,  439 

bibliography  of,  ii,  433 

definition  of,  ii,  429 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  432 

patho-anatomy  and  pathogeny  of,  ii,  431 

symptoms  of,  ii,  429 

treatment  of,  ii,  433 
Bright's  disease,  ii,  123 
camp  dysentery,  i,  565 

anatomical  characters  of,  i.  668 

history  of,  i.  666 

nature  and  causes  of,  i,  666 

symptoms  of,  i,  570 

treatment  of.  i,  670 
dementia,  ii,  404 

diseases  of  brain  and  nerves,  ii,  278 
dysentery,  i,  638 

anatomy  of.  i,  660 
hydrocephalus,  ii,  366 

changes   in   circulation  and  nntritioo  of 
eye  in,  ii,  371 

deviations  of  vault  and  baae  of  skull  io,  ii, 
369 
malarial  toxaemia,  i,  461 

treatment  of,  i,  479 
mania,  ii,  406,  412 
osteo-arthritis,  ii,  78 
rheumatic  arthritis,  ii,  78 
pyaemia,  ii.  674 
Cicatrices,  i,  53,  1 10 
Cicatrix  after  vaccination,  i,  280 
Cicatrixation,  i,  109 

Circulatory  ."ystera.  names  of  diaea»e«  of.  i.  ISI 
Cirrhosis,  ii,  895.  8«*S 
bile -ducts  in,  ii,  8^9 
causes  of,  ii,  900 
condition  of  ti«sues  in,  ii,  899 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  901 
symptoms  of,  ii.  V*00 
treatment  of.  ii.  VOl 
Classification,  aim  of,  i,  171 
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ClAMtifioation,  natural  sjstams  of.  i,  171 

of  diseases.  L  162,  166 
uses  of,  i,  166 

of  forms  of  syphilis,  i,  678 

of  insanity  (Lindsay),  ii,  400 
(Take  and  Buoknill).  li,  400 

of  skin  diseases,  ii,  960 

plan  of,  i,  174  ' 

principles  of.  i,  167 
Clavslee,  i.  262 
Clavelitation,  i.  262 
Clergyman's  sore  throat,  ii,  820 
Climate,  inflnence  of,  on  phthisis,  ii,  787 
Clinical  inyestigation,  i,  37 

thermometers,  Casella's,  i,  59 
Clonic  spasm,  meaning  of,  ii,  282,  833,  335 
Clots  in  bloodvessels,  ii,  656,  660,  664 

of  blood,  cardiac,  ii,  664 
peripheral,  ii,  664 
Cloudy  swelling  of  cell-element«,  i,  98 

of  kidney  tubes,  ii,  952 
Coagulable  compounds,  i,  53 

lymphs,  1,  52 
Cobra,  influence  of  poison  of,  on  blood,  i,  647 
Coexistence  of  small-poz  and  scarlet  fever,  i. 

248 
Coffee,  i,  737 
Cold  in  the  chest,  ii,  696 
Colic,  diagnosis  of,  ii,  879 

from  gin-drinking,  ii,  846 

from  lead,  i,  781 

inyagination,  ii,  891 

painters',  i,  781 

prognosis  in,  ii,  880 

stomach,  ii,  879 

symptoms  of,  ii,  879 

treatment  of,  ii,  880 
Colica  pictonum,  i,  782 
Collapse  in  malignant  cholera,  i,  577 

of  air-cells,  ii,  rt95,  751 

of  lung,  ii,  695 

pulmonary,  ii,  751 
College  of  Physicians,  nomenclature  of,  i,  172 
Colliquative  diarrhoea,  i,  1 16 

sweating,  i,  116 
Colloid,  ii,  207 

cancer,  ii,  207 

degeneration,  i,  124 
Colonitis,  i,  540 
Co/um  ex  piitm&Of  i,  781 
Coma,  death  by,  i,  151 
in  apoplexy,  ii,  325 

from  sunstroke,  ii,  387 

meaning  of,  ii,  283 

-vigiK  i,  396 
Combostion,  spontaneous,  i,  771 
•    Complex  cases  of  dysentery,  i,  538 

morbid  processes,  treatment  of,  i,  151 

morbid  states,  i,  54 
Complications  of  dysentery,  i,  538 

of  measles,  i,  290 

of  small-pox,  i,  243 

of  typhus  fever,  i,  403 
Composition  of  iodine  test,  i,  130 

of  pus,  ii,  658 
Compound  granule-cell,  its  function,  i,  101,  102 
Concretions,  i,  53 
Confluent  small-poz,  i,  235 
Congenital  degeneracy,  i,  143 

malformations,  names  of,  i,  200 
Congestion,  i,  54 ;  ii,  280 

a  cause  of  apoplexy,  ii,  314 

"acUve,"  i,  86 


Congestion,  erythematous,  of  intestine,  ii,  873 
sVc/tfHobnlar,  of  liver,  ii,  895 
tfi/ralobular,  of  liver,  ii,  895 
of  inflammation,  i,  87 
of  liver,  ii,  895 

treatment  of,  ii,  896 
of  stomach,  ii,  858 
treatment  of,  ii,  863 
Congestive  intermittent,  i,  471 
Conjunctiva,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  179 
Connective-tissue  a  source  of  pus,  i,  107 

germs,  i,  107 
Consolidation  of  lung,  ii,  751 
Constitution,  medical,  i,  147 
Constitutional  diseases,  ii,  33 
alcohol  in,  ii,  258 
course  of,  ii,  34 
diet  in,  ii,  258 
inbred,  ii,  256 

intervals  of  health  in.  ii,  258 
management  of,  ii,  257 
pathology  of,  ii,  33 
use  of  water  in,  ii.  258,  260 
wine  in,  ii.  258,  261 
origin  of  Bright's  disease,  ii,  125 
of  cancer,  ii,  192 
of  diabetes  mellitus,  ii,  162 
of  rheumatism,  ii,  38 
of  scrofula,  ii,  226 
symptoms,  i.  Ill 
Consumption,  ii,  213 
acute  febrile,  ii,  798 
pulmonary,  ii,  797 
curability  of,  ii,  794 
febrile,  ii,  782 
in  U.  8.  armies  during  war  of  rebellion,  ii, 

785,  786 
pulmonary,  ii,  766,  797 
Contagia  of  specific  diseases,  i,  725 
Contagion,  i,  219,  730 

of  phthisis  (?),  ii,  789,  790 
Continued  fever,  anomalous  oases  of,  i,  434 
doubtful  cases  of,  i,  434 
forms  of.  i,  342 
simple,  i,  433 
Convalescence  from  enteric  fever,  i,  349 

from  relapsing  fever,  i,  428 
Convulsion,  meaning  of,  ii,  282 
Convulsions  in  scarlet  fever,  i,  300 

in  typhus  fever,  i,  402 
Cord  (seminal) ,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  188 

spinal,  combined  movements  of,  ii,  274 
Cornea,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  179 
Corpora  amylaeea^  i,  126 
Corpulence,  i,  739 
Banting  on,  i,  740 
pathogeny  and  causes  of,  i,  738 
prognosis  in,  i,  739 
symptoms  of.  i,  738 
treatment  of,  i,  739 
Corpuscular  elements,  degeneration  o(^  i,  101 

forms  in  fibrine,  i,  98 
Coryza,  i,  289 
Cough,  ii,  592.  595 

Countenance  in  thoracic  disease,  ii,  596 
Coup  de  soisil,  ii.  375 
Course  of  intestinal  obstruction,  ii,  882 
Cow-pox,  i,  257 
and  small-pox  identical,  i,  261 
definition  of,  i,  257 
history  of,  i,  257 
natural  symptoms  of,  i,  264 
pathology  of,  i,  257 
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Cow-pox,  fjoptoBM  of,  i,  257 
Cowf  Affected  wiUi  «inall-poz,  i,  259 
Cr«epiDf(  paliiy,  ii,  493 
Or«pit*tion,  ii,  559 
Or«tiflc*tioD  of  toberole,  ii,  222 
Orttiniftn,  i,  791 ;  ii,  403 

ftnd  f^o'itrt,  i,  789 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i,  792 

Tarittien  of,  i,  791 
Orliif,  i,  57 

in  relapiiing  fever,  i,  427 

meaning  o^  i,  152 
Oritioal  day,  i,  74 
Oronp.  i,  525 

bloodletting  in,  i,  532 

definition  of,  i,  525 

diagnofiii  of,  i,  530 

hiiitorioal  notice  of,  i,  525 

inhalation  of  cinnabar  in,  i,  532 

pathology  of,  i,  525 

prognofli*  in,  1,  531 

propagation  of,  1,  530 

fymptomf  of,  i,  529 

traoneotomy  In,  i,  682 

treatment  of,  i,  531 
Oroopouf  bronchiti*,  ii,  A93 

Inflammatory  lymph,  1,  99 
Oryftala  of  heomato-orystalline,  i,  123 

of  bnmatoidine.  i,  123 

of  bnmine,  i,  123 
Oamulative  action  of  poifon,  i,  206 
Cutaneous  diiieAsefi,  ii,  900 
namee  of,  i,  193 

hypernsthesta,  ii,  521 

lesionf  in  syphilis,  i,  685 
Cyanosis,  ii,  646 

causes  of,  ii,  646 

definition  of,  ii,  646 

pathology  of,  ii,  646 
Cystic  and  cestoid  entoioa,  relation  of,  i,  821 

entoioa,  i,  802 
Cystieerci,  prevention  of,  i,  827 
Oyslicercu*  oellulosn?,  i.  816 

ex  taenia  luediocaiiellata,  i,  817 

tenuiooUiit,  i,  817 
Oystji,  i,  816 

echinococcus,  in  heart,  ii.  632 

Dealkaliied  fihrine,  i,  129 
Denth,  agi^ny  of,  i.  148 
by  ana^miti.  i.  149 
by  apniva.  i,  160 
by  A5th«rnia,  i,  149 
by  coma,  i.  151 

in  apoplexT,  ii.  325 
by  f:iint,  i.  149 
by  5lArT»iion.  i.  150.  742 
•  by  9afl\v«tion.  i.  150 
by  ?yncoi»e.  i.  149 
fr\>ni  extreme  old  »|re,  i,  148 
fW^ra  fatal  ii\junei5,  i.  14S 
m^nlc  of,  beginning  at  head,  i,  149 

bej^innin^  at  lung«,  i.  149 

in  inflammatory  fever.  I,  115 

in  ty^^hu*.  i.  407 
m\>ie$  of.  i.  148 

ap(tf\«ach  of.  i.  14^ 

in  cardiae  liecenerstion.  ii.  635 

in  enteric  feter,  i.  407 
sudden,  ii.  ^0 

in  reijt)xjang  ferer.  i.  4t> 
tendency  tA    expre«»ed    by  impaired  f«oe> 
iUnd*.  i,  14> 


Defeeta  of  sight,  names  of,  i,  1 80 
Defenreseence,  i,  57 
of  acute  specific  diseases,  i,  728 
ware-like,  i,  57 
Definition  of  aeelimatioii,  ii.  1015 
of  acute  Brigfat's  disease,  ii,  947 

pulmonary  consumption,  ii,  797 

yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  ii,  917 
of  Addison's  disease,  ii,  106 
of  ague,  i,  468 
of  anmmia,  ii,  88 
of  anesthesia,  ii.  515 
of  anasarca,  ii,  848 
of  aneurism  of  aorta,  ii,  650 
of  angina  pectoris,  ii,  643 
of  aortitis,  ii,  650 
of  aphasia,  ii,  513 
of  aphonia,  ii,  832 
of  apoplexy,  ii,  308 
of  ascites,  ii,  848 
of  asthma,  ii,  180 
of  atrophy  of  heart,  ii,  631 
of  baldness,  i,  914 
of  beriberi,  ii,  116 
of  Bright's  disease,  ii,  126 
of  bronchiectasis,  ii,  711 
of  bronchitis,  ii,  693 
of  bronchocele,  i,  787 
of  cachexia,  i,  39 
of  cancer,  ii,  191 
of  catalepsy,  ii,  346 
of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  ii,  442 
of  chicken-pox,  i.  283 
of  chloasma,  i,  916 
of  cholera  morbus,  i,  638 
of  cholera  infantum,  i,  641 
oi  ckrotUe  ostfO-affkritU,  ii.  78 

valve  disease,  ii,  614 
of  cow-pox,  i.  257 
of  crisis,  i.  57 
of  croup,  i,  525 
of  cyanosis,  ii,  646 
of  defervescence,  i,  56 
of  degeneration  of  heart,  ii,  fZh 

of  tissue,  i.  1 17 
of  delirium  tremens,  i,  770 
of  delusion,  ii,  405 
of  dementia,  ii.  4«U 
of  dengue,  i.  .123 
of  diabetes,  ii.  1<^2 
of  diarrhoea,  i,  371 
of  diphtherix  i.  514 
of  disease  of  iote«tio««.  ii,  STO 

of  lirer.  ii.  S>4 
of  dysentery,  i.  ,v^4 
of  emphysema,  ii    715 
of  encephaliltik  ii.  ?*4 
of  endv^arditis.  ii.  f-V'^S 
of  enteric  fevers.  L  v^T 
of  epilep*T.  ii.  ^> 
of  erp'iism.  i.  r^> 
of  erys^peli*.  i.  -'*i 
of  facial  far*'y«c<.  .L  4f  J 
of  f*TUi^  i.  >^-^ 
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MmitioB  of  Kl«,o.I«rTniC«»l  I«-«lyili.  li,  SOS 

Dtflnition  of  lyphilltiB  daposit  in  iaDg,  ii,  80J 

ofgoitt.,  i,  7H7 

orupfrwornij..  i,  Slli 

orp>«C(««U|.  il.flT 

oflhomciorajilsi",  ii.  S»8 

otgnto  9■okI1er'^  ii,  fiS 

0ftiDuavDr!i,'.,l<ir,  i,  910 

orh<i-Di.to.D<i<,fdurnn>.t<r,il.31S 

oft,in?illiti»,  ii,  HIS 

of  ty|,hoiil  ffver.  i,  ;tl7 

ofbemiplt-gin.  ii.  479 

oftrpin..m»l..riair«v,.,.  1,  49S 

ortypbii.f.v.r.  i,  372 

ofT*lir»itiuu«,  ii,  ai4 

afKboapiDgHiaiigb.  1.  SO.'; 

DrBoItioiK  ot  diuiH  only  approiimftUT*,  i. 

of  hyi«rlr,.phj  of  heart,  il.  tU 

S7 

ofh,,l.ri».  ii.  MB 

oridiolo;.  ii,  402 

■TtiflcM,  1,  lfl3 

menly  proviiionil.  1,  1A4 

ofiwnity.  ii.3»3 

of  iDterc»UI  De»r.lKi..  u.  SB? 

■IbDminoid,  i.  124 

eniue  If  Dtgtferalian  of  htarl) ,  ii.  S31 

oflteb,  i,  gg3 

ODllold,  i,  124 

ori»jniiti>,  ii,  831 

fatty,  I.  IIB 

otlHdooUfl,  i,  781 

p-lsj.  i.  781 

of  kidney,  li.  liS 

ofUBowjlbeeoiia.  ii,  100 

ElandaUr,orii<W>lln».  ii,  S71 

on<.u>'ine».  i.  87V 

of  sloniaob,  ii_  SSJ 

ofijsis,  1,57,  fla,  152 

of  nuUriona  jello*  f.wr.  1,  «1 

c»Hleof,'i,'l32 

oliiiiii«lhi.tory(.f,i.l33 

putal.,  1.  M8 

efleelinr.  i,  1.11 

ofixwl..,  1,187 

iu.ppu.ranc..  <.  ISO 

morbid  KDatomy.  i,  120 

ofiDilUrjf.«ni.i,  IBS 

Df  kidney,  ii.  954 

ofmnop,.  i,  513 

oftia»e.  i,  131 

of  myoetoniB.  1,  918 

origin  of  1.  131 

efmirlitii.  ii,  400 

■iga>  of,  i,  134 

ofmjuciicdiLU,  ii,  S2J 

ofmjo.»>i.r«ki>&»Ij.<i.ii,  SSO 

te^ufor.i,  127 

of»»r.lgl.,  ii,  SIB 

»bfre>ho*n,i.  tSg 

liqBeraclivc,  i,  lOi 

mdanit.  i.  101 

afiHtnlTairi.  il.  488 
A™  ii*,™.  i,  71IB 

mineral,  i,  120 
ofeorpu^ulareleiuenuoflympb,  i,  lOl 

of  beart.  jinnlv-i'  of  sate*,  11,  036 

deflnlU»<>«i,  ii.  034 

dlagno.!.  uf,  H,  U-1 

<tf  pbtbltit.  li.  TG« 

morbid  an<ti.mv  ..f.  ii,  040 

ofpii«o.,  i,  sas 

pathology  of.  m:i,;1 

of  pUariiT,  11,  «TS 

■addan  death  frvm,  K,  639 

OfplBUrodyniA,  ii,  58S 

of  pDeaiDDDin.  ii.  718 

ofpntDioolhami,  ii.  689 

»rniinut*  li^'^oufbaart,  li,  031 

pigmental,  \.  121 

of  pD.rp.rul  r.v.r.  11,  SU 

Mflening  of.  1,  117 

of  purpart,  7«* 

ofpy«ml^ii,BiS 

I>.K.^n^ri.iinn>  of  kidney,  ii.  SS4 

of  pyrt,i..  i,  54 

onii'i.r.  W.Wi^ 

0fnL.p,liiKfeviiri,  1,411 

•ymptomtof,  ii.  91! 

ofr*mittcpcrev.r,l,  480 

ofrbBummioi  (.cule).  ii.  S7 

ofli«ne,  1,  IIT 

ofrlok.ls,ii,  2M 

deBDition  of.  i.  117 

otTiagnoTm,i.m 

patbologyof.  1.  IIT 

ofroaixlwamia,  1.  KKO 

Iklinum  aloAalirHm,  i,  770 

aTMulttfrnr,  1,190 

of  Inanition.  11.  437 

OfMrofuU.  li,  SIS 

deflnition  ot;  11,  4S7 

of  Marry,  i.  74t 

diagaoai*  of.  li,  420 

niinre  of.  11.  410 

Of  iifeite)  ydloi.  (e«r.  1,  *S9 

progDoelt  In,  H.  4M 

of  «plD*l  mcnlniiiii',  il,  439 

■ymptoma  of,  li.  427 

ofnJ«lti..  ii.W" 

troattnent  of,  il.  42B 

ofitodiHbdin°<».  11,SM 

tr>m*nt,  1,  7T0 

ofinnitrok*.  il,  ;<ra 

came  of.  1,  77« 

of  nppantiT*  Mpbriili,  11,  9SI. 
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Deli ri am  tremene,  dinf^osis  of,  i,  778 
pathology  of,  i,  771 
progDosif  in,  i,  778 
Bymptoms  of,  i,  776 
trefttment  of,  i,  779 
Delitescence,  meaning  of,  i,  95 
Delusion,  definition  of,  ii,  405 
Dementia,  ii,  404 

acute  and  chronic,  ii,  404 

definition  of,  ii.  404 

senile,  ii,  404 
Demodox  follicaloram,  i,  879 
Dengue,  i.  323 

definition  of,  i,  323 

symptoms  of,  i,  324 

treatment  of,  i,  325 
DengutM,  i,  323 
Deposits,  inorganic,  i,  53 
Depression,  i,  64 
Deparative  infiltration,  i,  124 
Derbyshire  neck,  i,  791 
Description  of  dietio  diseases,  i,  745 

of  enthetic  diseases,  i,  651 

of  general  diseases,  i,  232 

of  map,  ii,  1000 

of  Marey's  sphygmograph,  ii,  582 
Desquamation  in  scarlet  ferer,  i,  300 
Destructive  effects  of  inflammation,  i,  96 
Determination  of  blood  to  a  part,  i,  86 

of  blood  to  the  head,  ii,  280 
Development  of  acute  specific  diseases,  i,  728 

of  entosoa,  i,  802 

of  itch  insect,  i,  886 

of  syphilitic  node,  i,  696 
Diabetes,  ii,  162 

amblyopia  in,  ii,  169 

bran  calces  in,  ii,  178 

chronic  in  progress,  ii,  168 

definition  of.  ii,  162 

etiology  of.  ii,  173 

nece.^sity  of  mixed  diet  in.  ii,  179 

pathology  of,  ii,  162 

prognosis  in,  ii,  174 

symptoms  of,  ii.  167 

treatment  of,  ii,  175 
Diabetic  sugar,  crystals  of,  ii,  169 
Diagnosin,  based  on  thermometry,  i,  67 

between  puralyni^  from  myelitis  and  reflex 
paralysis,  ii,  489 

how  made,  i,  39 

in  Bright's  disease,  ii,  150 

in  oolic,  ii.  SSO 

in  croup,  i,  5.*{0 

in  dysentery,  i,  662 

in  haemoptysis,  ii.  809 

in  pneumonia,  ii,  750 

in  scarlet  fever,  i,  312 

of  acute  ramollis^ement,  ii,  304 

of  aphonia,  ii.  8.'t3 

of  ascites,  ii.  Sol 

of  asthma,  ii,  IS7 

of  beriberi,  ii.  122 

of  bowel  disea.«es,  ii,  J^ll 

of  brain  and  nerve  diseases,  ii,  276 

of  bronchitis,  ii.  699 

of  cancers,  ii.  210 

of  cardiac  atrophy,  ii.  634 

of  canliao  degeneration,  ii,  640 

of  chieken-|H>x.  i.  2S4 

of  cirrhosis,  ii.  90] 

of  degeneration  of  heart,  ii,  640 

of  delirium  tremens,  i,  77S 

of  diseases  of  fauces,  ii,  811 


Diagnosis  of  diseases  of  larynx,  ii,  81 1 
of  month,  ii,  811 
of  pharynx,  ii,  811 

of  epUep^,  ii,  356 

of  erysipelas,  i,  32T 

of  facial  ansssthesia,  ii,  517 
paralysis,  ii,  477 

of  glanders,  i,  667 

of  glosso- laryngeal  paralysis,  ii,  506 

of  gout,  ii,  78 

of  green  sickness,  ii,  98 

of  growths,  ii,  198 

of  hybrid  of  measles  and  of  seArl«t  ferer. 
i,  321 

of  hydrocephalus,  ii,  372 

of  hydrophobia,  i,  659 

of  hydrothorax,  ii,  685 

of  hysteria,  ii,  342 

of  insanity,  ii,  415 

of  intercostal  neuralgia,  ii,  599 

of  intussusception,  ii,  890 

of  jaundice,  ii,  915 

of  lardaceous  liver,  ii,  912 

of  leuoocythssmia,  ii.  105 

of  local  |Mdsy,  i,  785 

of  measles,  i,  293 

of  meningitis,  ii,  286,  293 

of  murmurs,  ii,  573 

of  myelitis,  ii,  465 

of  myo-solerosio  paralysis,  ii.  984 

of  neuralgia,  ii,  522 

of  neuroses  of  the  stomach,  ii,  869 

of  oesophagitis,  ii,  840 

of  peritonitis,  ii,  846 

of  plague,  i,  339 

of  pleurodynia,  ii,  597 

of  progressive  muscular  mtropby,  ii,  503 

of  purpura,  i,  766 

of  rheumatism,  ii,  51 

of  scurvy,  i,  755 

of  small-pox,  i,  250 

of  spinal  meningitis,  ii,  441 

of  splenitis,  ii,  958 

of  whooping-cough,  i,  508 

ophthalmoscope,  use  of,  in,  ii,  503 

physical  aids  to,  i,  47 

rules  for,  in  insanity,  ii.  417 
Diagnostic  value  of  vomiting,  it  278 
Diameters  of  heart,  ii,  570 
Diarrhoea,  i.  571 

alba.  ii.  874 

crapulosa,  ii,  874 

definition  of.  i.  571 

forms  of,  i,  572 :  ii,  S74 

from  increased  vascular  action,  i.  572 

of  enteric  fever,  i,  34S 
treatment  of.  i,  3S3 

of  hectic,  i.  116 

of  irritation,  i.  573 

lienterica,  i,  573 

mneosa,  ii.  873 

of  unaltere»i  ingena,  i,  572 

pathology  of.  i.  571 

symptoms  of,  i.  572 

treatment  of.  i.  57.1 
Diastolic  sv^und  of  heart,  ii.  572 
Dialhe#i<.  ii.  ;15,  37 

in  epilej*«y.  iu  359 

morbosyp.  li,  .■>7 

of  ti«*aes.  i.  45 

#iram,^a*.  ii.  215 
Diet  ic  c  ^a^titutiona!  dii«ases.  ii.  25S 

in  imp.aired  digestion,  ii.  S4l^ 
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DieUries,  i,  734 
Dietio  diseases,  i,  7.30 

description  of,  i,  746 
Digestion,  impaired,  diet  in,  ii,  865 

slow,  treatment  of,  ii,  865 
Digestive  system,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  184 

in  inflammatory  fever,  i,  112 
Dilatation  of  bronchi  (see  Bra9ichieei€uis) ,  ii, 
711 

definition  of,  ii,  712 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  715 

oaases,  nature,  and  morbid  anatomy  of,  ii, 
713 

prognosis  in,  ii,  715 

symptoms  of,  ii,  714 

treatment  of,  ii,  715 

of  the  heart,  ii,  627 
Dimensions  of  heart's  orifices,  ii,  564 
Diphtheria,  i,  514 

cardiac  affection  in,  i,  521 

definition  of,  i,  514 

heart  affection  after,  i,  521 

historical  notice  of,  i,  514 

forms  of,  i,  619 

miasm,  i,  618 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i,  615 

nomenclature  of,  i,  616 

of  month,  ii,  816 

oidiiim,  i,  516 

paralysis  after,  i,  521 

pathology  of,  i,  615 

phenomena  of,  i,  519 

prognosis  in,  i,  621 

propagation  of,  i,  522 

sequelee,  i,  521 

symptoms  of,  i,  619 

treatment  of,  i,  523 

nrine  in,  i,  518 

yarieties  of,  i,  519 
Discrete  small -pox,  i,  234 
Disease,  cardiac,  poise  in,  ii,  680 

causes  of,  to  be  appreciated,  i,  42 

cerebral,  ii,  277 

eholesterine,  i,  125 

elucidation  of  nature  and  causes  of,  i,  37 

event  of,  a  probability,  i,  39 

forms  of  the  constituent  elements  of,  i,  62 

geographical  distribution  of,  ii.  999 

indicated  by  thermometer,  i,  65 

material  effects  of,  i,  50 

meningeal,  ii,  272 

natural  history  of,  i,  37 

nature  of,  how  determined,  i,  61 

occurrence  of,  to  be  prevented,  i,  42 

of  abdominal  viscera,  ii,  894 

of  heart,  how  far  a  disqualification  for  mili- 
tary service,  ii,  649 

poisons,  specific,  i,  217 

processes,  order  of  invasion,  i,  51 

propagation  of,  by  continuoui  succession,  i, 
219 

ranges  of  temperature  in,  i,  64 

ranges  of  temperature  in,  typical,  i,  67 

registration  of  facts,  i,  35 

relative  nature  of  the  term,  i,  36 

signs  of,  from  shnpe  of  thorax,  ii,  538 

spontaneous  origin  of,  i,  220 

subjects  for  investigation  in,  i,  38 

symptoms  and  signs  of.  i,  38 

thermometry  of.  i,  68 

types  of,  succeed  each  other,  i,  147 

vital  phenomena  of,  i.  54 
Diseases,  acute  sx>ecific,  i,  724 


Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eye,  names  of,  i, 

179 
brain,  ii,  268 

classification  of,  i,  162^  166 
complex  vital  processes  in,  i,  54 
constitutional,  ii,  33 

inbred,  ii,  255 

management  of,  ii,  267 

pathology  of,  ii,  33 
cutaneous,  ii,  960 
definitions  of,  i,  162 
defined  on  certain  principles,  i,  163 
dietic,  i,  730 

description  of^  i,  745 
distinctions  of,  i,  162 
enthetic,  i,  646 

description  of,  i,  651 

pathology  of,  i,  646 
general,  i,  174 

description  of,  i,  232 

list  of,  i,  175 

nature  of,  i,  724 

pathology  of,  i,  203 

sources  of,  i,  215 

two  sections  of.  i,  174 
how  named,  i,  164 
in  army,  causes  of,  i,  394 
investigation  of,  i.  40 
local,  i,  174;  ii,  267 

arrangement  of.  i,  1 78 

nature  of,  i,  40,  203 ;  ii,  267 
modes  of  fatal  termination  of,  i,  148 
naming,  plan  of,  i,  173 
nomenclature  of,  i,  162,  164 
of  absorbent  system,  names  of,  i,  182 
of  bowels,  ii,  841 

of  cellular  tissue,  names  of,  i,  193 
of  coigunctiva,  names  of,  i,  179 
of  cornea,  names  of,  i,  179 
of  choroid  and  retina,  names  of,  i,  180 
of  ductless  glands,  names  of,  1,  182 
of  Fallopian  tube,  names  of,  i,  189 
of  fauces  and  palate,  names  of,  i,  185 
of  female  breast,  names  of,  i,  191 
of  intestines,  il,  870 
of  iris,  names  of,  i,  179 
of  kidneys,  ii,  922 

of  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  names  of,  i,  180 
of  lens  and  capsule,  names  of,  i,  180 
of  liver,  ii,  894 
of  lung,  ii.  675 
of  male  mammilla,  names  of,  i,  192 

organs  of  generation,  names  of,  i,  188 

urethra,  names  of,  i,  188 
of  nerves,  names  of,  i,  178 
of  nervous  system,  list  of,  i,  1 78 
of  northern  hemisphere,  ii,  1005 
of  oesophagus,  names  of,  i,  185 
of  organs  of  locomotion,  names  of,  i,  192 
of  ovary,  names  of,  i,  189 
of  parts  within  orbit,  names  of,  i,  180 
of  rectum  and  anus,  names  of,  i,  186 
of  salivary  glands,  names  of,  i,  185 
of  sclerotic,  names  of,  i,  179 
of  seminal  cord,  names  of,  i,  189 
of  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  names  of, 
i,  178 

and  nerves,  ii,  434 
of  spleen,  ii,  956 
of  stomach,  ii,  854 

of  suprarenal  capsules,  names  of,  i,  182 
of  temperate  sones,  ii,  1003 
of  testicle,  names  of,  i,  189 
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Di86n868  of  the  arteries,  name?  of,  i,  181 

of  the  bladder,  names  of,  i,  187 

of  the  bloodvessels,  names  of,  i,  181 

of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  names  of,  i, 
178 

of  the  bronchial  glands,  names  of,  i,  183 

of  the  oircalatory  system,  names  of,  i,  181 

of  the  cutaneous  system,  names  of,  i,  193 

of  the  digestive  system,  names  of.  i,  184 

of  the  endocardium,  names  of,  i,  183 

of  the  eyelids,  nnmes  of,  i,  180 

of  the  generative  system,  names  of,  i,  188 

of  the  heart  and  its  membranes,  names  of, 
i,  181 

of  the  intestines,  names  of,  i,  186 

of  the  jaws,  names  of,  i,  184 

of  the  kidney,  names  of,  i,  187 

of  the  larynx,  names  of,  i,  183 

of  the  lips,  UHraes  of,  i,  184 

of  the  liver,  names  of,  i,  187 

of  the  lung,  names  of,  i,  183 

of  the  medinstinnm.  names  of,  i,  183 

of  the  mesenteric  glands,  names  of,  i,  187 

of  the  mouth,  names  of,  i,  184 

of   the   muscular    structure  of   the   heart, 
names  of,  i,  182 

of  the  nose,  names  of,  i,  181 

of  the  nostrils,  names  of,  i,  183 

of  the  pancreas,  names  of,  i,  187 

of  the  penis,  names  of,  i,  188 

of  the  pericardium,  names  of,  i,  181 

of  the  peritoneum,  names  of,  i,  187 

of  the  pharynx,  names  of,  i,  185 

of  the  pleura,  names  of,  i,  183 

of  the  respiratory  system,  i,  183 

of  the  scrotum,  names  of,  i,  188 

of  the  spleen,  names  of,  i.  187 

of  the  stomach,  names  of,  i,  186 

of  the  teeth,  names  of,  i,  186 

of  the  tongue,  names  of,  i,  186 

of  the  veins,  names  of,  i,  182 

of  the  vulva,  nnmes  of,  i,  190 

of  thymus  gland,  names  of,  i,  182 

of  thyroid  gland,  names  of,  i,  182 

of  trachea  and  bronchi,  names  of.  i.  183 

of  tropical  zone.  ii.  1002 

of  tunica  vaginalis,  names  of,  i,  189 

of  urinary  system,  names  of,  i,  187 

of  uterus,  names  of,  i,  189 

of  vagina,  names  of,  i,  189 

of  vitreous  body,  names  of,  i,  180 

parasitic,  i,  797 

principles  of  classifying  them,  i,  167 

scrofulous,  ii,  213 

specific,  ii,  266 

characters  of,  ii,  266 

persistence  of  characters  in,  i,  140 

spread  of,  i,  216 

statistics  of.  i,  36 

tubercular,  ii,  213 

uses  of  classifying  them,  i,  166 

wasting,  ii,  213 
Disinfection,  processes  of,  i,  231 
Disorders  of  the  intellect,  names  of,  i,  179 
Distinct  small-pox,  i,  234 
Distoma  crassum,  i,  833 

hepaticum,  i,  833 

heterophyes,  i,  833 

lanceolatum,  i,  833 

lesions  in  urinary  bladder,  i,  833 

ophthalmobium,  i,  833 

ova  of,  i,  831 

symptoms  of,  i,  836 


Distoma  ta  a  cause  of  dysentery,  i,  561 

Draonnoulus,  i,  864 

••  Dregs"  of  fever,  i,  310 

Dropsy,  general  definition  of,  ii,  89 

general,  of  annmia.  ii,  89 

of  brain,  ii.  366,  369 

of  cardiac  diseaae,  ii,  619 

of  parts,  i,  53 

of  perioardinm,  ii,  699 

passive,  of  pleura,  ii,  683 
Dry  mortification,  i,  111 
Dumb'kiDk,  i,  607 
Dura  imiUr,  hnmatoma  of,  ii,  329 

pathology  of.  ii,  329 

treatment  of,  ii,  330 

inflammation  of,  ii,  283 
Duration  of  malignant  cholera,  i«  617 

of  relapsing  fever,  i,  428 
Dyscrasue,  ii,  267 

metastatioal,  ii,  667 
Dysentery,  i,  634 

a  complication  of  many  diseaaca,  i,  555 

acute,  i,  637 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i,  538 

Baly's  description  of.  at  Millbank,  i,  545 

causes  of,  i,  668 

chemistry  of  stools  in,  i,  546 

chronic,  i.  638 

anatomy  of  tissues  in.  i,  549 

complex  oases  of,  i,  538 
morbid  anatomy  in,  i,  550 

conditions  predisposing  to,  i,  559 
indicated  by  sloughs,  i,  547 

definition  of.  i,  634 

diagnosis  in,  i.  662 

distomata  a  cause  of.  i,  561 

exuviflB  in  stools,  i.  646 

forms  of,  i,  666 

hepatic  abscess  in,  i,  653 
disease  in.  i,  641 

historical  notice  of.  i.  636 

local  lesions  in.  various,  i.  640 

Maclean's  treatment  of,  i.  664 

morbid  anatomy  of.  i,  638 

mortality  from,  i,  636 

prevalence  of,  i,  636 

prognosis  in,  i,  661 

propagation  of,  i,  568 

pulmonic  lesions  in,  i,  654 

scorbutic,  i,  643 

solid  viscera  in,  i.  662 

solitary  gland  lesion  in,  i,  641 

symptoms  of,  i,  666 

treatment  of,  i,  662 

types  of,  i,  666 

ulceration  in.  i,  648 
Dyspepsia  (see  Impaired  digestion)^  ii,  863 

strumous^  ii,  228 

urine  in,  ii,  863 
Dyspeptic   symptoms  in    Bright's  disease,  ii. 

136 
Dyspnoea,  ii,  181,  691 

in  Bright's  disease,  ii,  139 

of  asthma,  ii,  187 

of  bronchitis,  ii,  187 

of  cardiac  disease,  ii.  619 

of  emphysema,  ii,  187 

of  heart  disease,  ii.  187 

Ear.  diseases  of,  names  of.  i.  180 
'  Ecbinococci,  groups  of,  i,  819 
I  Echinococcus  cysts  in  heart,  it,  632 
hominis,  i,  817 
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"Eclair,"  yellow  ferer  in  the,  i,  439 
Eetasis,  ii,  768 
Eothyma,  ii,  973 
Ecsemft,  ii,  966 

lesions  in,  ii,  966 

treatment  of,  ii,  968 
Eciematoas  inflammation  of  skin,  ii,  966 
Effects  of  chronic  alcoholism,  i,  145 

of  inflammation,  i,  94 
Efflnria,  i,  216 
Effusion,  paralent,  i,  105 
Effusions,  inflammatory,  i,  96 

of  hlood,  i,  97 

serous,  i,  96 
Egg  of  louse,  i,  881 
Electro-galvanic  current,  ii,  477 
Elimination  increased  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, i,  73 
Emboli,  arterial,  ii,  665 
Embolia  in  pulmonary  artery,  ii,  665 
Embolic  phthisis,  ii,  77! 
Embolism,  ii,  321.  656,  660 

causes  of,  ii,  665 

pigmental,  ii,  667 

pcdmonary  arterial,  ii,  666 

sources  of,  ii,  665 

systemic  arterial,  ii,  666, 

venous,  ii.  666,  667 
symptoms  of,  ii,  666 
Emotional  paralysis,  ii,  484 

efface,  ii,  472 
Emphysema,  ii,  715 

causes  of,  ii,  694,  716 

definition  of,  ii,  715 

interlobular,  ii,  715 

of  lung,  pathology  of,  ii,  696 

pathology  of,  ii,  716 

symptoms  of,  ii,  717 

treatment  of,  ii,  717 

yesiculnr,  ii,  696,  715 
Empyema,  ii,  677 
Encephaliti5,  ii,  294 

causes  of,  ii,  298 

definition  of,  ii,  294 

pathology  of,  ii,  294 

prognosis  in,  ii,  305 

symptoms  of,  ii,  299 

treatment  of,  ii,  305 
Encephaloid,  hard,  ii,  205 
Endemic  infiuenoes,  i,  218 
Endermic  medication,  ii,  424 
Endocardiac  murmurs,  ii,  573 
Endocarditis,  ii,  6U8 

causes  of,  ii.  613 

definition  of,  ii,  608 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  608 

murmurs  of,  ii,  610 

pathology  of,  ii,  608 

prognosis  in,  ii,  613 

symptoms  of,  ii,  610 

tendency  of.  ii,  610 

treatment  of,  ii,  614 
Endocardium,  names  of  diseases,  i,  182 
Enteric  fever,  i,  347 

ages  of  prevalence  of,  i,  364 

anatomical  signs  of,  i,  363 

atrophy  of  intestines  in,  i,  369 

catarrh  of  intestines  in,  i,  369 

convalescence  in,  i,  349 

dangers  of,  i,  352 

definition  of,  i,  347 

diarrhoea  of,  i,  348 

diet  during,  i^  390 


Enteric  fever,  duration  of,  i,  359 
eruption  in,  i,  353 
exudation,  absorption  of,  i,  369 
hemorrhage,  i,  360 
in,  children,  I,  355 
intestinal  hemorrhage  in,  i,  368 

ulcers  of,  i,  367 
lesions  in,  i,  363 

lungs  of,  i,  370 
mesenteric  glands  in,  i,  369 
modes  of  death  in,  i,  372 

of  recovery  in,  i,  359 
names  of,  i,  347 
origin  of,  i,  375 
pathology  of.  i,  347 
prevention  of,  i,  379 
propagation  of.  i,  375 
relapses  of,  i,  36U 
specific  characters  of,  i,  380 
sphacelus  of  glands  in,  i,  368 
spleen  enlarged  in,  i,  369 
symptoms  of,  i.  347 
temperature  in,  i,  355 
treatment  of,  i,  383 

diarrhoea  in,  i,  383 

hemorrhage  in,  i,  388 

intestinal  affection  in,  i,  386 
tubercle-growth  in,  i,  370 
urine  of,  i,  361 
EnUritis,  ii,  870,  875 
treatment  of,  ii,  878 
Enthetic  diseases,  i,  646 
description  of,  i,  651 
pathology  of,  i,  646 
Entophytes,  i.  797 
Entoioa,  cystic,  i,  802 
development  of,  i,  802 
fecundation  of,  i,  802 
migration  of,  i,  803 

relation  between  cystic  and  cestoid,  i,  821 
vesicular,  i,  802 
Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  (see  Cere- 

brO'Spiwit  Fever),  ii,  442,  445 
bibliography  of,  ii,  459 
definition  of,  il,  445 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  454 
etiology  of.  ii,  454 
history  and  geographical  distribution  of,  ii, 

445 
morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  448 
mortality  of,  ii,  453 
nature  of,  ii,  456 
progno:ffis  in,  ii,  453 
symptoms  of,  ii,  450 
treatment  of,  ii,  458 
influences,  i,  218,  222 

laws  of,  i,  223 
fevers,  change  of  type  in,  i,  136 
Epidemics,  management  of,  i,  226 

of  malignant  cholera,  i,  595 
Epilepsia,  ii,  348 
Epiiepxy,  ii,  348 
abortive,  ii,  357 
belladonna  in,  ii,  362 
bromide  of  potassium  in,  ii,  886 
causes  of,,ii,  354 
definition  of,  ii,  348 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  356 
diathesis  of,  ii,  359 
influence  of  age  in  production  of,  ii,  355 

letio,  of  excessive  venery  in,  ii,  356 
of  masturbation  in,  ii,  356 
pathology  of,  ii,  348 
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Epilepsy,  prognosis  in,  ii,  359 

■phygmographic  cbaraoUr  of  palse  in,  ii,  858 

lymptoms  of,  ii,  350 

syphilitic,  ii,  364 

treatment  of,,  ii,  360 
Epileptiform  attack,  meaning  of,  ii,  232 

neuralgia,  ii,  525 
treatment  of,  ii,  526 

yertigo,  ii,  357 
Epileptoid  attack,  meaning  of,  ii,  282 
Epiphytes,  i,  797,  894 
Epithelial  cancer,  ii,  208 

phthisis,  ii,  771 
Epithelioma,  cancroid,  ii,  208 

microscopical  study  of^  ii,  209 
Eplcoa,  i,  878 
Equination,  i,  263 
Equinia,  i,  661 

mitis,  i,  662 
Ergotism,  i,  111,  768 

definition  of,  i,  768 

historical  notice  of.  i,  708 

pathology  of,  i,  768 

symptoms  of,  i,  769 

treatment  of,  i,  770 
Eruption  in  enteric  fever,  i,  353 

of  small-pox,  i,  233 

of  typhus  fever,  i,  396 
EruptiTe  fevers,  i,  232 
Erysipelas,  i,  325 

cause  of,  i,  331 

definition  of,  i.  325 

diagnosis  of,  i.  327 

erratic,  i,  330 

gangrenous,  i,  330 

latency  of,  i,  332 

pathology  of,  i,  325 

phlegmonous,  i,  105,  330  ' 

prognosis  in,  i,  332 

propagation  of,  i,  331 

sulphite  of  soda  in  solution  in,  i,  335 

symptoms  of,  i,  327 

temperature  in,  i,  329 

treatment  of,  i,  333 

relation  of,  to  puerperal  fever,  i,  332 
Erythema,  ii,  963 

of  mouth,  ii,  816 
Erythematous  inflammation  of  skin,  ii,  963 
Etat  fatal,  ii,  751 
Etiology,  i,  38 
Enstrongylus  gigas,  i,  853 
Examination,  laryngoscopio,  of  patient,  ii,  811 

of  chest,  ii,  540 

of  heart,  ii,  567 

of  patients,  methodical,  essential,  i,  39 
Exanthemata,  i.  232 
Excrement,  fermenting,  a  cause  of  spread  of 

cholera,  i,  604 
Excreta  diminished  with  rise  of  temperature, 
i.  74 

influenced  by  fever  temperature,  i,  71 

pulmonary,  in  fever,  i,  78 

retained  with  rise  of  temperature,  i,  76 
Excretions  in  jaundice,  ii,  916 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  i,  794 
Expectoration,  ii,  591 
Extravasations,  i,  97 
Exudation,  corpuscle  of  (Bbhhbtt),  i,  101 

meaning  of,  i,  82 

mucinous,  i,  104 
Exudations,  i,  96 

complex  material  of,  i,  64 

fluid,  i,  52 


I  Exudations,  gaseous,  i,  63 
solid,  i,  53 
specific,  i,  53 
transitional,  i,  53 
Bye,  general  affections  of,  names  of,  i,  179 
names  of  diseases  and  injuries  of,  i,  179 
Eyelids,  names  of  diseases  of^  i,  180 


Face  rheumatism,  ii,  43 
Facial  ansDsthesia,  ii,  616 
causes  of,  ii.  617 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  517 
symptoms  of,  ii,  517 
hemiplegia,  central,  ii,  470 
cerebral,  ii,  470 
peripheral,  ii,  470 
nerves,  three  forms  of  paralysis  of,  ii,  472 
neuralgia,  ii,  519 
paralysis,  ii,  469 
causes  of,  Ii,  469,  472 
definition  of.  ii,  409 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  477 
pathology  of,  ii,  469 
prognosis  in,  ii,  477 
symptoms  of,  ii,  472 
treatment  of,  ii,  477 
voluntary  motor,  ii,  472 
refiex,  paralysis,  ii,  470 
Facies  hysterica,  ii,  343 
Faint,  death  by.  i,  149 
Fallopian  tube,  names  of  diaeaaes  of,  i,  189 
False  membrane,  i,  62 
Faradisation,  ii,  478 

in  lead  palsy,  i,  787 
Farcy,  i,  662 
buds,  i,  662 
button,  i.  602 
pipe,  i,  662 
Fasciola  hepatioa,  i,  833 
Fatty  degeneration,  i,  118 

of  kidney,  ii,  118 
Fauces  and  palate,  names  of  diseases  of^  i,  1S5 
diagnosis  of  diseases  oC  ii,  811 
syphilitic  lesions  of,  i,  686 
Favus,  i.  908 
crusts,  i,  910 
definition  of,  i,  908 
pathology  of.  i,  908 
symptoms  of,  i,  910 
treatment  of,  i,  913 
Febricula,  i,  431 
definition  of,  i,  431 
pathology  of,  i,  431 
temperature  in,  i,  432 
treatment  of,  i,  433 
Febrile  consumption,  ii,  782 
state,  phenomena  of,  i,  64 
Ffhris  reeuli'va,  i,  422 
Febris  rtUtra,  i,  299 
Fecal  vomiting,  physiology  of,  ii,  880 
Ferment,  i.  730 
Fetid  bronchitis,  ii,  693 
Fever,  i.  54,  55 

adynamic  type  of,  i,  114 
bilious  remittent,  i,  434 

typhoid,  i,  434 
blood  in,  i,  78 
cerebro-spinal,  ii,  442 
complex  phenomena  oC  i«  79 
crisis  in,  i,  67 
defervescence  of,  i,  66 
definition  of,  1,  54 
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FeTer,  definition  of,  by  Qalen,  i,  65 
destruction  of  tissue  in,  i,  76 
enteric,  i,  347 
gastric,  i,  434 

heat  to  be  measured  in,  i,  55 
hectic,  symptoms  of,  i,  115 
infantile  remittent,  i,  355 
inflammatory,  i.  Ill 

mode  of  death  in,  i,  115 

sthenic,  i,  1 14 

type  changed,  i,  140 
"insensible  resolution"  of,  i,  57 
instruments  for  measuring  heat  in,  i,  58 
intermittent,  i,  468 
lysis  in.  i,  57 
malarious,  jnundice  in,  i,  459 

liTer  affection  in.  i,  459 

spleen  affection  in,  i,  459 
malignant  purpuric,  ii,  442 
nervous  nystem  in,  i,  78 
of  inflammation.  aMkenie^  i,  114 
of  suppurHtion  in  small-pox,  i,  239 
pathology  of,  i.  54 
points  for  determination  in,  i,  55 
preternatural  heat  in,  i,  57 
primary,  of  scarlet  fever,  i,  306 

of  small-pox,  i,  233 
puerperal,  ii,  664 
pulmonary  excreta  in,  i,  78 
pythogenetic,  i,  380 
remittent,  i,  480 

symptoms  of,  i,  480 

treatment  of,  i,  486 

types  of,  i,  483 
rheumatic,  ii,  37 
scarlet,  i,  299 

secondary,  of  ^mall-pox,  i,  233 
simple  continued,  i,  433 
suppurative,  of  small- pox,  i,  233 
sympathetic,  i,  1 1 1 
symptomatic,  i.  Ill 
thermometer  in,  diagnosis  of,  i,  57 
tissue-change  to  be  estimated  in,  i,  56 
treatment  by  combined  measures,  i,  152 
type  of  asthenic,  i,  114 
typhoid,  of  inflammation,  i,  114 
urine  in,  i,  78 
water  retained  in,  i,  77 
yellow,  malarious,  i,  491 

form  of.  i,  460 

(specific),  i,  436 
Fevers,  continued,  i,  341 
epidemic,  change  of  type  in,  i,  136 
eruptive,  i,  232 
idiopathic,  i,  55  t 

littoral,  malarial,  paludal,  i,  456 
malarial,  i,  456 
malarious,  a^tcites  in,  i,  459 

causes  of,  i,  4^4 

pathology  of,  i,  457 

propagation  of,  i.  464 
malignant,  of  warm  climates,  i,  480 
mucous,  i,  496 
natural  history  of,  i,  55 

termination  of,  i,  151 
objectionable  nomenclature,  i,  56 
paludal,  i,  456 
primary,  i,  55 
specific,  i,  55 

differences  among,  i,  54 
treatment  of,  i,  151 
Fibrine,  i,  52,  96,  97 
corpuscular  forms  in,  i,  98 


Fibrine,  elementary  forms  grow  in  it,  i,  98 

or  inflammatory  lymph,  i,  98 
Fibrinous  inflammatory  lymph,  i,  98 

products,  i,  98 
Fibrous  phthisis,  ii,  771 
Filaria  lentis,  i,  869 

medinensis,  i,  854 

oculi,  i.  870 
Fluke-like  parasites,  i,  830 
Follicular  stomatitis,  ii,  816 
Fomites,  i,  248,  312,  331.  444 
Food,  deficient,  effects  of,  i,  741 

effects  of,  i,  731 

nutritive  values  of,  i,  734 
Form  of  asthma,  ii,  183 
Forms  of  beriberi,  ii,  119 

of  diarrhoea,  i,  572 

of  diphtheria,  i,  519 

of  insanity,  ii,  400 

of  yellow  fever  (specific),  i,  447 
Free  acid  in  urine,  estimation  of,  ii,  936 
Fremitus,  ii,  544 

rhonchial,  ii,  544 
Friction-sound  in  pericarditis,  ii,  601 
Functional  affections  of  the  larynx,  names  of, 
i,  183 

diseases  of  female  organs  of  generation,  i, 
189 
of  stomach,  ii,  862 

theory  of  insanity,  ii,  393 
Fungi,  i,  894 

cultivation  of,  from  malignant  cholera  stools, 
i,  590 

identity  of  many  separately  named,  i,  900 

in  stools  of  malignant  cholera,  i,  587 
Fungus  foot  disease,  i,  918 

hssmatodes,  ii,  205 

parasites,  i,  894 
pathology  of,  i,  894 
varieties  of,  i,  897 


Galvanism  in  lead  palsy,  i,  787 
Gangrene,  hospital,  ii,  662 
of  brain,  ii,  297 
of  lung,  ii,  736.  805 
conditions  of  occurrence  of,  ii,  806 
definition  of,  ii,  805 
pathology  of,  ii.  805 
sputa  of,  ii.  593 
symptoms  of,  ii,  807 
treatment  of,  ii,  808 
of  pulmonary  tissue  in  typhus  fever,  i,  405 
Gangrenous  erysipelas,  i,  330 

inflammation  of  mouth,  ii,  817 
Gastralgia,  ii,  879 
Gastric  catarrh,  ii,  860 
fever,  i,  434 
ulcer,  syfaiptoms,  ii,  861 
vomiting,  ii,  278 
Gastritis,  idiopathic,  ii,  859 
Gelatinous  cancer,  ii,  207 
General  affections  of  the  eye,  names  of,  i,  1 79 
anatomy  (Bichat's),  i,  45 
disea^e^  i,  174,  724 
list  of,  i,  175 

of  nervous  system,  names  of,  i,  178 
sources  of,  i,  215 
two  sections  of,  i,  174 
rules  as  a  guide  to  bloodletting,  i,  154 
Generation     (female),    organs    of,     unimpreg- 
nated,  i,    189 
of  small  pox,  i,  248 
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Generative  syetem,  names  of  diseasee  of,  i,  188 
Geographical  disCribation  of  diseaae,  ii,  tt99 
Geography,  medical,  ii,  999 
Germinal  centres,  i,  106 

matter,  i,  52 
Germs,  melanotic  or  pigmentary,  i,  53 
Gin  colic,  ii,  846 

drinker's  liver,  ii,  898 
Gland  lesions  of  intestines,  ii,  871 

thyroid,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  182 
^     Glanders,  i,  661 

cause  of,  i,  665 

definition  of,  i,  661 

diagnosis  of,  i,  667 

latency  of,  i,  667 

matter  of,  i,  53 

mildest  form  of,  i,  662 

pathology  of,  i,  662 

prevention  of,  i,  668 

prognosis  in,  i,  667 

symptoms  of,  i,  664 

treatment  of,  i,  667 
Glandular  degeneration  of  intestines,  ii,  871 

hepatitis,  ii,  897 
Glands,  ductless,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  182 

intestinal,  anatomical  forms  of,  i,  364 

mesenteric,  names  of  diseases  of,  i.  186 

salivary,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  186 
Globus  hystericus,  ii,  340 
Glossitis,  ii,  817 

definition  of,  ii.  817 

pathology  of,  ii,  817 

treatment  of,  ii,  818 
Glosso-laryngeal    paralysis,  definition    of,  ii, 
505 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  506 
pathology  of,  ii,  505 
prognosis  in,  ii,  506 
symptoms  of,  ii,  506 
treatment  of,  ii,  506 

•pharyngeal  paralysis  (see  Giosto-iaryngtai 
parulytit)^  ii,  505 
Glyeogetusis^  ii,  163 
Goitre,  i,  787 

rapid  development  of,  i,  790 

and  cretinism,  i.  789 

definition  of,  i,  787 

exophthalmic,  i,  794 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i,  787 

pathology  of,  i,  787 

relation  to  water-supply,  i,  788 

treatment  of,  i,  794 
Gonorrhcea  and  its  complications,  names  of,  i, 

188 
Gonorrhooal  rheumatism,  ii,  44,  6^ 

nature  of,  ii,  66 

symptoms  of,  ii,  65 

treatment  of,  ii,  66 
Gout  (acute),  ii,  67 
definition  of,  ii,  67 

a  fit  of,  ii,  75 

atonic,  ii,  76 

chronic,  il,  76 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  78 

local  affections  in,  ii,  72 

mineral  waters  in,  ii,  85 

pathology  of,  ii,  67 

pathogeny  of,  ii,  70 

predisposing  causes  of,  ii,  72 

retrocedent,  H,  76 

retrocession  of,  ii,  661 

rheumatic,  ii,  78 

in  stomach,  ii,  661 


Gout,  symptoms  of,  11.  74 

treatment  of,  ii,  78 

varieties  of,  ii,  74 
Gouty  sciatica,  ii,  72 

diatheais,  ii.  71 
Granulation,  i,  63,  109 

healing  by,  i.  109 
Granulations  of  mncoos  membrane,  i,  541 
Grannie  cell,  i,  101 
Granules,  i,  53 

Gravity,  specific,  of  urine,  ii,  937 
Grease,  i.  662 
Green  sickness,  ii,  96 

causes  of,  ii«  98 

definition  of,  ii,  96 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  98 

pathology  of,  ii,  96 

symptoms  of,  ii,  96 

treatment  of,  ii,  98 
Gray  hepatization  of  lung,  ii,  735 
Grinders'  rot,  ii,  784 
Growth  of  human  body,  ii,  239 
Growths,  specific,  i.  53 
Guinea  worm,  i,  854 

description  of,  i,  858 

migratory  powers  of,  i,  867 

pathology  of,  i,  855 

prevalence  of,  i,  861 

propagation  of,  i,  868 

relation  to  water-supply,  i,  866 

spontaneous  expulsion  of,  i,  864 

symptoms  of,  i,  860 

young,  i,  859 
Gum  cancer,  ii,  207 
Gummata,  i,  694 

Gummatous  nodules  in  pulmonary  aabstanee, 
ii,  803 


Usemadynamometer,  ii,  540 
HsemntemeM!!,  ii,  854,  859,  861 

diagnosis  from  hflemoptysis,  ii,  809 

treatment  of,  ii,  863 
HsDmatine,  i,  123 
Hsematodes,  fungus,  ii,  205 
HsBmatoidine,  i,  97 

crystals  of,  i,  123 
Hnniatoma  of  dura  mater,  ii,  329 

symptoms  of.  ii,  330 

treatment  of,  ii,  330 
Hematuria,  ii,  945 
Hnmine,  crystals  of,  i,  123 
UsBmato-crystalline,  i,  123 
Haemoptysis,  ii.  774 

definition  of,  ii,  808 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  809 

pathology  of,  ii,  808 

prognosis  in,  ii,  809 

symptoms  of,  ii,  809 

treatment  of,  ii,  810 
Hnmorrhage  a  cause  of  apoplexy,  ii,  314 

cerebral,  ii.  308 
causes  of,  ii,  320 

in  enteric  fever,  i,  361 

in  (specific)  yellow  fever,  i,  447 

intestinal,  of  enteric  fever,  i,  369 

from  aortic  aneurism,  ii,  651 

from  stomach,  ii,  860,  86] 

pulmonary  (rae  Hamopfystt),  ii,  808 

subarachnoid,  ii,  320 
Hsemorrhagic  pericarditis,  ii,  699 

phthisis,  ii,  771 

small-pox,  i,  236 
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Hnmorrhoids.  ii,  896 
Halluoinationff,  examplM  of,  ii,  405 
Hard  cancer,  ii.  203 

enoephaloid,  ii,  205 
**  Health,"  relative  nature  of  the  term,  ii,  36 
Heart  affection  after  diphtheria,  i,  521 

in  rheumatism,  ii,  42 
affections  in  chorea,  ii,  331 
and  great  Teasels  in   malignant  cholera,  i, 

578 
and  its  membranes,  names  of  diseaaes  of,  i, 

181 
and  lungs,  diseases  of,  ii,  527 
atrophy  of,  ii,  631  »• 

definition  of.  ii.  631 
auscultation,  ii,  571 
auscultatory  percussion,  ii,  570 
degeneration,  analysis  of  oases  of,  ii,  634 

definition  of,  ii,  634 

of  tissue,  ii,  634 

pathology  of,  ii,  634 

sudden  death,  ii,  635 

symptoms  of,  ii,  635 
diameter  of,  ii,  570 
diastolic  sound  of.  ii,  572 
dilatation  of,  ii.  627 
disease,  forms  of,  in  rheumatism,  ii,  42 
diseases  of,  ii,  598 
dyspnoea,  ii,  187 
echinococcus  cysts  in,  ii,  632 
hydatids  in,  ii,  632 
hypertrophy  of,  ii,  624 

and  dilatation  of,  ii,  627 

concentric,  ii,  627 

definition  of,  ii.  624 

eccentric,  ii,  627 

pathology  of,  ii,  624 

simple,  ii,  627 
induration  of,  ii,  623 
irregularity  of,  ii,  647 
malformations  of,  ii,  647 

treatment  of,  ii,  647 
mode  of  denth  beginning  at.  i,  149 

of  examination  of,  ii.  567 
muscular  structure,  names  of  diseases  of,  i, 

182 
organic  diseases  of,  ii,  598 
orifices,  dimensions  of,  ii,  564 
palpitation  of.  ii,  647 
palsy  of,  ii,  661 
percussion  of,  ii,  569 
ramolUssement  of,  ii,  623 
region  of  superficial  dulneas  of,  ii,  561 
relation  of,  to  walls  of  thorax,  ii,  560 
relative  position  of  orifioea  of,  ii,  563 
rupture  of,  ii,  623 
situation  of,  ii,  561 
sounds,  ii,  571 
symptoms  of  atrophy  of,  ii,  632 

of  hypertrophy  of,  ii,  632 

of  induration  of,  ii,  632 

of  ramollissement  of,  ii,  632 
syphilitic  affections  of,  i,  698 
sys^tlic  sound  of,  ii,  572 
ulceration  of,  ii,  622 
white  or  milk  spot  of,  ii.  602 
Heart's  sounds,  line  of  transmiafion  of,  ii,  572 
morbid,  ii.  573 
rhythm  of,  ii,  672 
Heat,  amount  in  fever  to  be  measured,  i.  55 
animal,  how  measured,  i,  58 
determination  of,  in  fever,  I,  58 
in  fever,  measured  by  thermometer,  1,  57 


Heat,  preternatural,  in  fever,  i,  57 
Hectic  fever,  i,  115 
diarrhoea  of,  i,  116 
symptoms  of,  i.  115 
pulse  trace,  ii,  587 
Height  in  relation  to  weight  of  brain,  ii,  271 
Heights  of  body,  ii.  239 
Hemicrania,  ii,  519 
Hemiplegia,  ii,  478 
anomalous,  ii,  493 
bloodletting  in,  ii,  481 
definition  of,  ii,  478 
facial  central,  ii,  470 
cerebral,  ii,  470 
peripheral,  ii,  470 
lesions  causing,  ii,  479 
pathology  of,  ii,  478 
treatment  of,  ii,  481 
Hemispherical  ganglia  in  relation  to  mind,  ii, 

274 
Hepatic  abscess  in  dysentery,  i,  653 
method  of  opening,  ii,  905 
abscesses,  ii,  902 
disease  in  dysentery,  i,  541 
vomiting,  ii,  278 
Hepatitis,  ii,  896 
glandular,  ii,  897 
Interstitial,  ii,  898 
suppurative,  treatment  of,  ii,  904 
Hepatization,  gray,  of  lung,  ii,  735 

red,  of  lung,  ii,  733 
Hereditary  transmission,  ii,  35 

predisposition  to,  ii,  ^ 
Hernia  cerebri,  it,  296 
Herpes,  ii,  964 
preputialis,  i,  688  ;  ii,  964 
Boster,  ii,  964 
Hexathyridium  venarnm,  i,  835 
Histology,  i,  44 
morbid,  i,  38 
pathological,  i.  40 
Histolysis,  i.  1 17 

Historical  notice  of  beriberi,  ii,  115 
of  croup,  i,  525 
of  diphtheria,  i,  514 
of  dysentery,  i,  535 
of  ergotism,  i,  768 
of  inflaenta,  i,  496 
of  leucocythsemia,  ii,  100 
of  malignant  pustule,  i,  668 
of  mycetoma,  i,  918> 
of  scurvy,  i,  746 
History  of  cow-pox.  i,  257 
of  the  plague,  i,  335 
of  typhus  fever,  i,  372 
Hives,  i,  284 
Hob-nailed  liver,  ii,  898 
Homicidal  mania,  ii,  413 
Horn  small- pox,  i,  235 
Hospital  gangrene,  ii,  662' 

cases  prone  to,  ii.  662 
Human  parasites,,  namea  of.  i\  199 
Humid  mortification,  i,  110 
Hydatid,  i.  817 
Hydatids,  i,  816 
in  heart,  ii,  632 
of  brain,  ii,  304 
Hydrocephalic  head,  form  of,  ii,  368 
Hydrocephaloid  disease,  ii,  372 
Hydrocephalus,  acute,  ii,  366 
causes  of,  ii,  371 
definition  of,  ii,  366^ 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  37i 
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Hydrooephalas,  aoate,  pathology  of,  ii,  366 

prognosis  in,  ii,  373 

•parious,  ii,  371 

symptoms  of,  ii,  369 

treatment  of,  ii,  373 
Hydrophobia,  i,  651 

cause  of,  i,  657 

communication  of,  i,  658 

definition  of,  i,  651 

diagnosis  of,  i,  659 

pathology  of,  i,  651 

preventiTe  treatment  of,  i,  661 

prognosis  in,  i,  659 

symptoms  of,  i,  651,  655 

treatment  of,  i,  659 
Hydroraehis,  ii.  440 
Hydrotborax,  ii,  683 

definition  of,  ii,  683 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  685 

pathology  of,  ii,  683 

prognosis  in,  ii,  685 

symptoms  of,  ii,  684 

treatment  of,  ii,  685 
Hygiene,  scope  of,  i,  34 
Hypersestheisia,  cutaneous,  ii,  521 
Hypertrophia  cordis,  ii,  624 
Hypertrophy,  i,  53 

and  dilatation  of  heart,  ii,  627 
prognosis  in,  ii,  629 
symptoms  of,  ii,  628 
treatment  of,  ii,  629 

concentric,  of  heart,  ii,  627 

eccentric,  of  heart,  ii,  627 

of  brain,  ii,  306 

of  heart,  ii,  624 
concentric,  ii,  625 
definition  of,  ii,  624 
pathology  of,  ii,  624 

of  liver,  ii.  910 

of  spleen,  ii,  959 

simple,  of  heart,  ii,  627 

¥rith  aortic  obstruction,  pulse-trace,  ii,  626 
Hypochondriacal  melnnchulia,  ii,  410 
Hypostatic  pneumonia,  ii,  737 
Hysteria,  ii,  339 

definition  of,  ii,  339 

ditignosis  of,  ii,  342 

facifs,  ii,  343 

pathology  of,  ii,  339 

prognoifis  in,  ii,  344 

symptoms  of,  ii,  339 

treatment  of,  ii,  345 
Hystcrteus  globus,  ii.  339 


Ichthyosis,  ii,  976 
Jrtents,  ii,  913 
Idiocy,  ii,  402 

definition  of,  ii,  402 

moral,  ii.  406 
Idiopathic  fevers,  i,  55 
Ileo-caHi'al  invagination,  ii,  890 
Imbecility,  ii,  404 

Impaired  digestion,  treatment  of,  ii,  865 
Inanition,  delirium  of,  ii.  427 

prolonged,  speoi.*iI  fi>nu  of  delirium  in,  i,  724 
autophagism  of.  i,  742 
Incubntion  of  small-pox,  i,  233 

of  typhus  tVver,  i,  421 
Indigestion,  forms  of,  ii,  865 
Induration  of  brain,  ii.  298 
Infarction,  i.  364  ;  ii,  872 
Infecting  chancres,  i,  680 


Infecting  distance  of  malaria,  ii,  1013 

renere&I  sore,  i,  679 
Infection,  traomatio,  ii,  662 
Infiltration,  pumlent,  i,  105 
Inflammation,  i.  64,  81 
adhesive,  i,  99 
alkalies  in,  i,  161 
concurrent  changes  in,  i,  83 
congestion  of,  i,  87 

constitution  of  the  blood  altered  in,  i,  87 
definition  of,  i,  81 
destractive  effects  of.  i,  96 
diffuse,  of  liver,  ii,  897 
essential  nature  of,  i,  93 
evidence  of  altered  nutrition  in,  i,  83 
gangrenous,  of  month,  ii,  817 
local  symptoms  of,  i,  111 
mercury  in,  i,  160 
ot  arachnoid,  ii,  283 
of  bowels,  ii,  875 
of  capsule  of  liver,  ii,  897 
ofdura  maUr,  ii,  283 
of  liver,  ii,  845,  901 
of  mouth,  treatment  of,  ii,  817 

ulcerative,  ii,  817 
of  pia  mater,  ii,  283 
of  skin,  eciematohs,  ii,  966 

erythematous,  ii,  963 

phlegmonous,  ii,  976 
of  stomach,  ii,  859 
parenchymatous,  i*  93,  107 

of  intestines,  ii,e73 
pathology  of,  i,  82 
phenomena  of,  concurrent,  i,  83 
principle  of  6«atment  in,  i,  154 
productive  effects  of,  i,  96 
products,  effects,  and  events  of,  i,  94 
purgatives  in,  i,  160 
secretory,  i,  107 
suppurative,  i,  99 
symptoms  of,  i.  83 
•'resolution  •  of,  i,  90.  95 
typhoid  fever  of.  i,  115 
Infiammatory  effusion,  character?  of.  i.  96 
effusions,  i,  96 
exudations,  i,  96 
fever,  i.  Ill 

asthenic,  i,  114 

digestive  system  in,  i.  112 

mode  of  death  in,  i.   115 

modifying  agents  in.  i.  113 

nervous  system  in,  i.  112 

nutritive  system  in,  i.  \\.\ 

respiratory  symptoms  of,  i,  112 

secerning  system  in,  i,  1 13 

St  heme,  i,  114 

symptoms  of,  i,  112 

type  changed  in,  i,  140 

va«cul.-ir  system  in.  i,  112 
globule  of  QIage,  i,  toi 
process,  phenomena  of.  i.  H2 

primary  seat  in,  i,  &V 

theory  of,  i,  S2 
softening,  i,  108 
Infiuenia.  i.  4^ 
causes  of.  i,  600 

complications  io,  palmcnarr.  i.  499 
definition  of,  i,  4iM5 
historical  n«-»tic«  of,  i,  496 
pathology  of.  i.  497 
pr\>gnosi<  io,  i.  501 
propngntion  of,  i,  500 
symptoms  of,  i,  496 
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Influenza,  treatment  of,  i,  501 

Inhalation,  doses  of  substances  for,  ti,  830,  831 

of  vapor,  ii,  821 
Inhalers,  large  (Mr.  Reid*s),  ii,  702 
Injuries,  names  of,  i,  196 
Inoculated  small-pox,  i,  242 

symptoms  of,  i,  242 
Inoculation,  i,  25A 

of  tubercle,  ii,  791 
Inosite,  or  muscle  sugar,  ii,  172 
Insane,  paralysis  of  the,  ii,  4A9 

optic  nerve  and  retina  in  the,  ii,  419 
Insanity,  ii,  393 

causes  of,  ii,  398 

cerebral  theory  of,  ii,  393 

classification  of  (Lindsay),  ii,  400 

definition  of,  ii,  393 

delusional,  ii,  404 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  415 

forms  of,  ii,  400 

functional  theory  of,  ii,  393 

intercurrent  diseases  of.  ii,  421 

metaphysical  theory  of,  ii,  393 

moral,  ii,  407 
treatment  of,  ii,  425 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  895 

pathology  of,  ii,  393 

premonitory  indications  of,  ii,  415 

prodromata  of,  ii,  415 

prognosis  in,  ii,  420 

rules  for  diagnosis  of,  ii,  417 

spiritual  theory  of,  ii,  393 

symptoms  of,  ii,  400 

treatment  of,  ii,  423 

weight  of  brain  in,  ii,  89fi 
"Insensible  resolution"  of  fever,  i,  57 
Inspection  of  abdomen,  ii,  843 
'*  Institutes  "  of  medicine,  i,  34 
Instruments  for  determining  heat  in  fever,  i, 

68 
Intellect,  disorders  of,  names  of,  i.  179 
Intercostal  neuralgia,  ii,  519,  597 
definition  of,  ii,  597 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  597 
pathology  of,  ii,  597 
treatment  of,  ii,  597 

rheumatism  (see  Pleurodynia),  ii,  596 
/n^erlobular  congestion  of  liver,  ii,  895 

emphysema,  ii,  715 
Intermittent  fever,  i,  468 

in  U.  S.  armies  during  war  of  rebellion,  i, 
472 
Interstitial  absorption,  i,  108 
Intestinal  glands,  anatomical  forms  o(  i,  364 

hemorrhage  of  enteric  fever,  i,  369 

lesions,  ii,  872 

obstruction,  ii,  880 
course  of,  ii,  882 
forms  of,  ii,  882 
mortality  of,  ii,  882 
prognosis  in,  ii,  890 

ulcers  of  enteric  fever,  i,  367 
Intestines,  atrophy  of,  i,  369 ;  ii,  871 

congestion  of,  erythematous,  ii,  873 

diseases  of,  ii,  870 
definition  of,  ii.  870 
pathology  of,  ii,  870 

glandular  degeneration  of,  ii,  871 

lardaceous  degeneration  of,  ii,  877 

lesions  of  glands,  ii,  871 

names  of  diseases  of,  i.  186 

obstruction  of,  ii,  880 

softening  of  tissue  of,  ii,  871 


Intestines,  symptoms  of  obstruction  of,  ii,  890 

ulceration  of,  ii,  876 

waxy  degeneration  of,  ii,  877 
/;i^mlobular  congestion,  ii,  895 
Intussusception,  anatomy  of  parts  in,  ii,  885 

causes  of,  ii,  887 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  890 

increase  of,  ii,  887 

meaning  of,  ii,  883 

phenomena  of,  ii,  889 

prognosis  in,  ii,  889 

symptoms  of,  ii,  889 

treatment  of,  ii,  892 

varieties  of,  ii,  882 
Invagination,  colic,  ii,  890 

ileo-coecal,  ii,  890 
Invaginations,  ii,  883 
Iris,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  179 
Iron,  preparations  of,  ii,  95 

quinine,  and  strychnia,  ii,  95 
Irregularity  and  palpitation  of  heart,  ii,  647 
Irritable  heart,  ii,  648 
Irritation,  i,  54 

results  of,  i,  87 
Isothermic  sones,  ii,  1000 
Itch,  i,  883 

definition  of.  i,  883 

insect,  development  of,  i,  886 

of  Norway,  i,  891 

pathology  of,  i,  883 

treatment  of,  i,  892 


Jaundice,  ii,  913 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  915 

excretions  of,  ii,  914 

from  reabsorption  of  bile,  ii,  914 

from  suppression  of  bile,  ii,  914 

in  malarious  fevers,  i,  459 

pathology  of,  ii,  913 

symptoms  of,  ii,  914 

treatment  of^  ii,  916 
Jaws,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  184 
Joint  murrain,  i,  668 
Joints,  rheumatic,  inflammation  of,  ii,  49 


Keloid,  ii,  977 

Kidney  degenerations  in  Bright's  disease,  ii, 
141 

degenerations,  ii,  954 

diseases,  names  of,  i,  187 

examination  of  under  microscope,  ii,  142 

fatty  degeneration  of,  ii,  131 

granular  degeneration,  ii,  144 

growth  of  material  in  Bright's  disease,  ii,  141 

lardaceous  degeneration  in,  ii,  146 
treatment  of,  ii,  955 

morbid  anatomy  in  Bright*!  disease,  ii,  141 

suppuration,  causes  of,  ii,  953 

tubes,  cloudy  swelling  of,  ii,  952 
Kidneys,  diseases  of^  ii,  922 
Kink,  dumb,  i,  507 

•host,  i,  505 
Kleptomania,  ii,  414 


Lachrymal  apparatus,  namet  of  diseases  of,  i, 

180 
Lardaceous  degeneration,  i,  124 

causes  of,  i,  132 

clinical  history  of,  i,  133 

efl«cU  of,  i,  131 
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Lardaceoas  degeneration,  its  appearance,  i,  129 
morbid  anatomy  of,  i,  129 
of  kidney,  ii,  146 
of  intestines,  ii,  877 
of  tisane,  i.  1.^1 
origin  of,  i,  132 
signs  of,  i,  i  34 
symptoms  of,  i,  134 
tests  for,  i.  127 
where  demonstrated,  i,  131 
kidney,  ii.  954 

treatment  of,  ii,  955 
liver,  ii,  911 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  912 
phthisis  (see  Amyloid  phthisis)  ^  ii,  771 
spleen,  ii,  956 

varieties  of,  ii,  957 
liarva  the  exciting  cause  of  boil,  i,  877 
Laryngitis,  ii,  831 
definition  of,  ii,  831 
pathology  of,  ii,  831 
treatment  of,  ii,  832 
Laryngoscope,  ii,  811 

Laryngoscopic  examination  of  a  patient,  ii,  811 
views  of  larynx,  ii,  812 
altered  by  disease,  ii,  813 
Larynx,  altered  by  disease,  laryngosoopio  view, 
ii,  813 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of,  ii,  811 
fanctional  affections,  names  of,  i,  183 
laryngoscopic  views  of,  ii,  81 3^ 
names  of  diseases  of  the,  i,  183 
Latency  of  acute  specific  diseases,  i,  728 
of  erysipelas,  i,  332 
of  glanders,  i,  667 
of  morbid  poison,  i,  209 
of  poisons,  i,  205 
of  (specific)  yellow  fever,  i,  440 
of  whooping-coogh,  i,  509 
period  of,  in  typhus  fever,  i.  421 
Latent  pleurisy,  ii,  675 
pneumonia,  ii,  751 
scarlet  fever,  i,  306y  310 
Lathyrus  sativus,  paralysis  of,  i,  796 
Lead  colic,  i,  781 
diffusion  of,  through  the  body,  i,  782 
palsy,  i,  781 
symptoms  of,  i,  784 
Ls  haul  mo  If  ii,  357 
Lens  and  its  capsule,  names  of  diseases  of,  i, 

180 
Le  petit  mat,  ii,  357 
Lepra  vulgaris,  ii,  974 
Lesion,  brain,  locality  of,  ii,  276 

of  brain  in  aphasia,  ii,  513 
Lesions^  i,  49 
associated  with  signs  and  symptoms,  i,  38 
cardiac,  in  typhus  fever,  i,  405 
caused  by  Penttistoma  eofutrictum,  i,  873 
causing  hemiplegik,  ii,  468,  479 
elementary  constituents  of,  i,  60 
in  collapse  of  malignant  cholera,  i,  577 
in  eczema,  ii,  966 
in  enteric  fever,  i,  363,  364 
in  fatal  cases  of  Rothein,  i,  321 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  ii,  496 
in  valve  disease,  ii,  614 
local  forms  of,  ii,  267 
of  glands  of  intestines,  ii,  871 
scrofulous,  healing  of,  ii,  228 
secondary,  in  typhus  fever,  i.  402 
syphilitic,  in  lung,  i,  702  ;  ii,  802 
visceral,  in  syphilis,  i,  693 


Leucocythfsmta,  ii,  100 

causes  of,  ii,  106 

complications  of,  ii,  103 

delUsition  of,  ii,  100 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  105 

historical  notice  o^  ii,  101 

pathology  of,  ii,  100 

prognosis  in,  ii,  106 

symptoms  of,  ii,  105 

treatment  of,  ii,  106 
Lice,  i,  878 
Lichen,  ii,  967 
Lientery,  i,  572;  ii,  874 
Life,  meaning  of,  i,  36 
Lips,  names  of  diseases  of.  i,  184 
Liquefactive  degeneration,  i,  101 
Littoral  fevers,  i,  456 
Liver  abscess,  ii,  901 
causes  of,  ii,  902 
in  dysentery,  i,  553 
method  of  opening,  ii,  905 
symptoms  of,  ii,  902 

acute  atrophy  of,  ii,  917 
causes  of,  ii,  919 

acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  ii,  917 

affected  in  malarious  fever,  i,  459 

affection  in  pneumonia,  ii,  732 

congestion,  ii,  895 

congestions,  treatment  of,  ii,  896 

degenerations,  ii,  909 
symptoms  of,  ii,  913 
treatment  of,  ii,  913 

diseases  of,  ii,  894 
definition  of,  ii,  894 

diseases,  pathology  of,  ii,  894 

diffuse  inflammation  of,  ii,  897 

hobnailed,  ii,  898 

hypertrophy  of.  ii,  910 

inflammation  of;  ii,  896,  901 
capsule  of.  ii,  897 

f'n/erlobular  congestion  of.  ii,  895 

»><^ralobular  congestion  of,  ii,  895 

lardaceouB,  ii,  910 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  912 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  894 

names  of  diseases  of,  i,  186 

nutmeg,  ii,  895 

of  gin-drinker,  ii,  898 

suppuration  of,  treatment  of,  ii,  904 

syphilitic  lesions  of,  i,  703 
Lobular  pneumonia,  ii,  695 
Local  diseases,  i,  174  ;  ii,  267 
arrangement  of.  i,  178 
general  nature  of,  ii,  267 

conditions  favorable  to  spread  of  maltgnaot 
cholera,  i,  602 

lesions,  forms  of  (see  LesioHt)^  ii,  267 

paloy,  ii,  493 

parnlysis,  ii,  469 
Locality  of  brain  lesions,  ii,  276 
Loss  of  voice  (see  Aphonia)  ^  ii.  832 
Louse  of  the  body,  i.  879 

of  the  head,  i,  880 

the  crab  er  pubic,  i,  881 
Lousiness,  i,  879 

definition  of,  i,  879 

pathology  of,  i,  879 

treatment  ef,  i,  882 
Lumbago,  ii,  43 
Lung  abscess,  it,  735 

collapse,  ii,  695 

consolidation,  ii,  751 

definition  of  syphilitic  deposit  in,  i{,  802 
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Lang  diMMM,  ii,  675 
gangrene,  ii,  736 

definition  of,  ii,  805 

conditions  of  oconrrenoe  of,  ii,  807  ' 

pathology  of,  ii,  805 

symptoms  of,  ii,  807 

treatment  of.  ii.  808 
gray  hepatization  of,  ii,  735 
names  of  diseases  of,  i,  183 
pathology  of  syphilitio  deposition  in,  ii,  802 
pyaemio  inflammation  of,  ii,  736 
red  hepatisation  of,  ii,  733 
red  softening  of,  ii,  733 
suppuration  of,  ii,  733 
symptoms  and  fever  of  pnenmonia  in,  ii.  730 
symptoms,  coarse  of,  in  pneumonia,  ii,  722 
syphilitio  deposit  in,  ii,  802 

lesions  in,  i,  702 
tester,  ii,  540 
Lungs,  changes  in  position  of,  ii,  536 
functional  incapacity  of,  ii,  541 
lesions  in  enteric  fever,  i,  370 
mode  of  death  beginning  at,  i,  140 
position  of,  altered  by  disease,  ii,  537 

at  different  ages,  ii,  537 

in  health,  ii,  536 
syphilitic  lesions  of,  ii,  802 
tubercle  arrested  in,  ii,  770 
tubercolosis  of,  ii,  770 
Lymph,  coagulable,  i,  53 

inflammatory,  or  flbrine,  i.  98 
of  smalUpox  and  cow-pox,  i,  53 
primordial  cell-forms  in,  i,  100 
selection  of,  for  vaccination,  i,  282 
substitutes  for  liquid,  i,  265 
vaccine,  from  cow,  i,  265 
Lysis,  i,  57 
meaning  of,  i,  1 52 


Madura  foot,  i,  018 
Malaria,  i,  457 ;  ii,  1006 
altitudinal  range  of,  ii,  1013 
animal  poison,  i,  216 
chlorosis,  ii,  93 
horizontal  spread  of,  ii,  1014 
lateral  spread  of,  ii,  1014 
nature  of,  ii,  1007 
neutralisation  of,  ii,  984 
removal  of,  ii,  984 
vegetable  decomposition,  ii,  1008 
Malarial  fevers,  i,  456 
in  armies  during  war  of  the  rebellion,  i,  456, 

457 
toxemia,  chronic,  i«  461 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i,  461 
Malarious  fever,  spleen  affection  in,  i,  458 
fevers,  ascites  in,  i,  459 

biliousness  in,  i,  459 

causes  of,  i,  464 

jaundice  in,  i,  459 

latency  of,  i.  459 

liver  affection  in,  i,  459 

pathology  of.  i,  457 

propagation  of,  i,  464 
form  of  yellow  fever,  i,  460 
paludal  poison,  i,  215 
poison,  varieties  of,  i,  468 
places,  i,  465 

known  as,  ii,  1006 
soils,  nature  of,  i,  466 
yellow  fever,  i,  401 

oonditioni  of  origin  of,  i,  492 


Malarious  yellow  fever,  pathology  of,  i.  491 
Malformations,  congenital,  names  of,  i,  200 

of  the  heart,  ii,  647 
Malignant  cholera,  i,  575 
nlgide,  i,  577 

symptoms,  i,  617 
blood  in,  i,  579 
affection  in.  i,  576 
stagnation  in,  i,  581 
calomel  in,  i,  633 
carried  across  the  Plains,  i,  610 
causation  of,  i,  612 
causes  predisposing  to,  i,  626 
chemical  changes  in,  i,  t\9 
collapse  in,  i,  577 

conditions  favoring  spread  of,  i,  598 
definition  of,  i,  575 
desquamation  of  epithelium  in  (No/e),  t, 

620 
differences  of  epidemics  of,  i,  595 
duration  of  attack  of.  i,  617 
Eastern  origin  of,  i,  593 
evidences  of  reaction  in,  i,  618 
exotic  as  regards  Great  Britain,  i,  586 
fungi  in  stools,  i,  588 
heart  and  vessels  in,  i,  578 
importation  of,  i,  595 

into  posts  of  New  York  harbor,  i,  610 
in  U.  6w  army,  i,  609 
local  causes  of.  i.  601 
Marseilles  epidemic,  i,  610 
meteorological  conditions  favorable  to,  i, 

596 
morbid  anatomy  of,  i,  577 
{noU  by  Mr.  Simon),  i,  582 
occurrence  of  in  the  British  Isles,  i,  586 
on  steamers  San  Salvador  and  Texas,  a, 

609,  610 
origin  of,  i,  582 
pathology  of,  i,  575 
prevention  of,  i,  636 
prognosis  in,  i.  627 
propagation  of,  i,  583,  596 

by  human  intercourse,  i,  605 
stages  of,  i,  612 
symptoms  of,  i,  612 
temperature  in,  i,  618,  621 
transmission  of,  i,  596 
treatment  of,  i,  628 
two  doctrines  regarding  it,  i,  575 
usual  course  of,  i,  614 

propagation  of,  i,  606 
varieties  of,  i,  612 
disease  (see  Cancur),  ii,  191 
oedema  of  eyelids,  i,  671 

anatomical  characters  of,  i,  672 
purpuric  fever,  ii,  442 
pustule,  i,  668,  671 

definition  of,  i,  668,  671 
matter  of,  i,  53 
pathology  of,  i,  668 
propagation  of,  i,  669 
spontaneous  origin  of  in  Man.  i,  670 
symptoms  of.  i,  670 
treatment  of,  i,  672 
soarlet-ferer,  i,  306,  309 
tumors,  characters  of,  ii,  199 
Mammilla,  male,  diseases  of,  i,  192 
Management  of  constitutional  diseases,  ii,  257 

of  epidemics,  i.  226 
Mania,  acuta,  ii,  412 
chronic,  ii,  412 
for  arson,  ii,  413 
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Hania  for  thieving,  ii,  414 

liomioidal,  ii,  418 

suicidal,  ii,  414 
Measles,  i,  287 

oommunioation  of,  i,  295 

eomplioations  of,  i,  290 

defloition  of,  i,  287 

diagnosis  of,  i,  293 

mild  form  of,  i,  291 

of  flesh  {footnote),  i,  801 

pathology  of,  i,  287 

prognosis  in,  i,  294 

propagation  of,  i,  295 

■evere  form  of,  i,  292 

■ymptoms  of,  i,  291 

temperature  in,  i,  289 

treatment  of,  i,  296 
Measly  flesh,  i,  801 
Measurement  of  ohest,  ii,  541 

of  heat  in  fever,  i,  55 
Mediastinum,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  183 
Medical  constitution,  i,  147 

geography,  ii,  999 

research,  oharaoteristios  of,  i,  46 
Medication,  endermio,  ii,  424 
Medicine  a  productive  art,  i,  43,  138 

an  art,  i,  33 

a  science,  i,  33 

its  history  recorded  by  morbid  anatomy,  i,  46 

object  of,  i.  33 

practical  view  of,  I.  33 

systematic,  i,  162 

topics  which  compose  the  science  of,  i,  33 
Medullary  cancer,  ii,  205 
Melsna,  ii.  875 
Melanssmia,  i,  122 
Melancholia,  ii,  406 

course  of,  ii,  409 

definition  of,  ii,  408 

earliest  indications  of,  ii,  409 

forms  assumed  in,  ii,  410 

hypochondriacal,  ii,  410 

nostalgic,  ii,  410,  411 

religious,  ii,  410 
Melanio  degeneration  of  lymph,  i,  101 
Bfelanosis,  ii,  206 
Melanotic  cancer,  ii,  206 
Meliiuria,  ii,  163 
Membrane,  pyogenic,  i,  105 
Meningeal  disease,  ii,  277 
Meningitis,  causes  of,  ii,  285 

oerebro-spinal,  enidemic  (see  Cerebro-spinai 
fwer),  ii,  442.  445 

definition  of.  ii,  283 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  286,  293 

gouty,  ii,  286 

of  Bright's  disease,  ii,  286 

of  the  aged,  ii,  290,  292 

pathology  of,  ii,  283 

rheumatic,  ii,  286 

simple,  ii,  286 

spinal  (see  Spinal  meningitis),  ii,  439 

spinalis,  ii,  439 

symptoms' of,  ii,  286 

treatment  of,  ii,  293 

tubercular,  ii.  285.  289,  390 
Mercury,  effects  of,  on  the  blood,  I,  160 

influence  of,  in  inflammation,  i,  160 
Mercurial  vapor  bath,  i,  716 
Mesenteric  glands,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  187 
Metaphysical  theory  of  insanity,  ii,  393 
Metastasis,  ii.  671 

meaning  of,  i,  95 


Metastatioal  dyscrasia,  three  forma  of,  ii,  667 

dysorasise,  ii,  657 
Meteorism  in  enteric  fever,  i,  353 
Mete(frological  conditions  favoring  the  spread 

of  malignant  cholera,  i,  598 
Methodical  nosology,  i,  162 
Miasm  of  diphtheria,  i,  518 
Miasmata,  infecting  distance  of,  ii,  1013 
marsh,  and  tuberoulosis,  antagonism  of,  ii, 

787 
Microscope  in  medicine,  i,  43 
Microscopic  character  of  eanoera,  ii,  200 

examination  of  urine,  ii,  937 
Microsporon  Audouinii,  i,  914 

furfur,  i,  917 
Mildew,  i,  895 
Miliaria,  i,  285 
Miliary  fever,  i,  285 

definition  of,  t,  285 

pathology  of,  i,  286 

symptoms  of,  i,  286 

treatment  of,  i,  287 

tubercle,  ii,  769 
tuberculosis,  acute,  ii,  797 
imxbratid,  i,  668 
Mind,  connection  with  hemispherical  gMigli*. 

ii,  274 
subjective  phenomena  of,  ii,  393 
Mineral  degeneration,  i,  120 

waters,  use  in  gout  of,  ii,  85 
Mites,  i,  878 

Mitral  valve  murmur,  ii,  577,  578 
obstruction,  ii,  615 
regurgitation,  ii,  617 

pulse-trace,  ii,  617 
Modes  of  death,  i,  148 

in  degeneration  of  heart,  ii,  635 
Modified  small-poz.  i,  246 

temperature  in,  i,  247 
MoUuscnm,  ii,  977 
Monomania,  ii.  404 
Moral  idiocy,  ii,  406 

insanity,  ii,  407 
Morbid  anatomy,  i,  38,  40 

in  acute  dysentery,  i,  538 

in  Addison's  disease,  ii,  112 

in  complex  dysentery,  i,  550 

in  enteric  fever,  i,  363 

in  malignant  cholera,  i,  578 

in  pneumonia,  ii,  732 

in  typhus  fever,  i,  407 

of  acute  atrophy,  ii,  917 

of  ascites,  ii,  848 

of  beriberi,  ii,  118 

of  bronchitis,  ii,  693 

of  chronic  dysentery,  i,  549 

of  cretins,  i.  792 

of  degeneration  of  heart,  ii,  640 

of  diphtheria,  i,  515 

of  dysentery,  i,  538 

of  endocarditis,  ii,  008 

of  goitre,  i,  787 

of  insanity,  ii,  395 

of  intestinal  lesions,  ii,  872 

of  kidney  in  Bright's  disease,  ii.  141 

of  lardaceous  degeneration,  i,  129 

of  liver,  ii.  894 

of  pericarditis,  ii,  598 

of  pleurisy,  ii,  676 

of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  ii,  496 

of  scurvy,  i,  748 

of  sunstroke,  ii,  384 

of  syphilis,  i,  673.  693 
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Morbid  anatomy  of  tubercle,  ii,  217 
provinoe  of,  i,  50 
records  the  history  of  medicine,  i,  46 

cheet  sounds,  ii,  558 

condition  of  bloodvessels,  ii,  650 

elementary  products,  i,  52 

histology,  i,  38 

phenomena,  symptoms,  and  signs,  i,  38 

poisons,  blood  alterations  from,  i,  213 
changes  of,  in  body,  i,  64y 
latency  of,  i,  209 

sounds  of  the  heart,  ii,  574 

states,  complex,  i,  54 
of  liver,  ii,  894 
of  stomach,  ii,  854 

textural  changes  in  brain,  ii,  281 

thoracic  sounds,  ii,  558 

voice  sounds,  ii,  560 
MorbiUi,  i,  287 

sine  eatarrho,  i,  287 
Morbus  Adf/isonii,  ii,  106 

Brightii,  ii,  125 

eenalis,  i,  768 

mueosus,  ii,  884 

vaivarufn,  ii,  614 
Mortality  and  sickness  of  British  troops,  ii,  1 0 1 7 

from  intestinal  obstruction,  ii,  882 

from  sunstroke,  ii,  384 
Mortification,  i,  110 

dry,  i,  111 

humid,  i,  110 
Motorial  asynergia,  progressive,  ii,  500 
Month,  aphthee  of.  ii,  816 

diagnosis  of  diseases  of,  ii,  811 

diphtheria  of,  ii,  816 

erythema  of,  ii,  816 

gangrenous  inflammation  of,  ii,  817 

names  of  diseases  of  the,  i,  184 

ulcerative  inflammation  of  the,  ii,  817 
Mucin,  i,  104 

Mucinous  exudation,  i,  104 
Mucous  fevers,  i,  496 

membrane  affections  in  scarlet  fever,  i,  303 
granulations  of,  i,  541 
pustules  of  small-pox  on,  i,  245 

membranes,  growth  of  pus  on,  i,  106 
Mvgiift,  ii.  816 
Multiple  abscesses,  ii,  656 
Mumps,  i,  513 

definition  of,  i,  513 

pathology  of,  i,  513 

treatment  of,  i,  514 
Murmur,  ii,  574 

anssmic,  ii,  90 

aortic  valve,  ii,  578,  579 

auricular  systolic,  ii,  575 

mitral  valve,  ii,  577.  578 

pulmonary  artery,  ii,  578,  579 

tricuspid  valve,  ii,  9f7,  578 

ventricular  diastolic,  ii,  575 
systolic,  ii,  575 
Murmurs,  constrictive,  ii,  574 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  574 

endocardiac,  ii,  573 

inorganic,  ii,  574 

mechanism  of,  ii,  574 

of  endocarditis,  ii,  610 

organic,  ii,  574 

pericardiac,  ii.  573,  579 

regurgitant,  ii,  574 
Muscle  sugar,  ii,  172,  173 
Mueoles,  condition  of,  in  paralysis,  ii,  468 

of  expression,  paralysis  of,  ii,  470 


Muscular  rheumatism,  ii,  44 

sense  of  Bell,  ii,  501 

vibrations,  ii,  494 
Myalgia,  definition  of  thoracic,  ii,  598 
Mycelia,  i,  894 
Mycetoma,  i,  918 

definition  of,  i,  918 

historical  notice  of,  i,  918 

pathology  of,  i,  918 

varieties  of,  i,  918 
Myelitis,  ii,  460 

causes  of,  ii,  466 

definition  of,  ii,  460 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  465 

paralysis  from,  ii,  465,  489 

pathology  of,  ii,  460 

prognosis  in,  ii,  465 

symptoms  of,  ii,  461 

treatment  of,  ii,  466 
Myocarditis,  ii,  622 

abscess  in,  ii,  622 

definition  of,  ii,  622 

pathology  of,  ii,  622 

suppuration  of,  ii,  622 


Nails,  syphilitic  affections  of,  i,  698 
Names  of  congenital  malformations,  i.  200 
of  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eye,  i,  179 

of  bronchial  glands,  i,  184 

of  cellular  tissue,  i,  193 

of  choroid  and  retina,  i,  180 

of  ooigunotiva,  i,  179 

of  cornea,  i.  179 

of  ductless  of  glands,  i,  182 

of  endocardium,  i,  182 

of  Fallopian  tube,  i,  189 

of  fauces  and  palate,  i,  185 

of  diseases  of  female  breast,  i,  190 

of  generative  system,  i,  188 

of  heart  and  its  membranes,  i,  181 

of  iris,  i,  179 

of  lachrymal  apparatus,  i,  180 

of  lens  and  capsule,  i,  180 

of  male  mammilla,  i,  192 
organs  of  generation,  i,  188 
urethra,  i,  188 

of  mesenteric  glands,  i,  187 

of  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  i,  181 

of  nerves,  i,  179 

of  ossophagus,  i,  185 

of  organs  of  locomotion,  i,  192 

of  ovary,  i,  189 

of  parts  within  the  orbit,  i,  180 

of  penis,  i,  188 

of  peritoneum,  i,  187 

of  pharynx,  i,  185 

of  rectum  and  anus,  i,  186 

of  salivary  glands,  i,  185 

of  sclerotic,  i,  179 

of  seminal  cord,  i,  188 

of  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  i,  178 

of  suprarenal  capsules,  i,  182 

of  Usticle,  i,  189 

of  thymus  gland,  i,  182 

of  thyroid  gland,  i,  182 

of  trachea  and  bronchi,  i,  183 

of  tunica  vaginalis,  i,  189 

of  urinary  system,  i,  187 

of  uterus,  i,  189 

of  vitreous  body,  i,  180 

of  the  absorbent  system,  i,  182 

of  the  arUries,  i,  182 
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Names  of  diMiises  of  tbe  bladd«r,  t,  187 

of  the  bloodTeflsels,  i,  182 

of  tbe  brain  and  its  membranet,  i,  178 

of  tbe  circalatory  system,  i,  181 

of  tbe  outaneons  system,  i,  103 

of  tbe  digestive  system,  i,  184 

of  tbe  ear,  i,  180 

of  the  eyelids,  i,  180 

of  the  intestines,  i,  186 

of  the  jaws,  i,  184 

of  the  kidney,  i,  187 

of  the  larynx,  i,  183 

of  the  lips,  i,  184 

of  the  liver,  i,  186 

of  the  lung,  i.  183 

of  tbe  mediastinam,  i,  183 

of  tbe  mouth,  i,  184 

of  the  nervous  system,  i,  178 

of  the  nose,  i,  181 

of  tbe  nostrils,  i,  183 

of  the  pancreas,  i,  187 

of  tbe  pericardium,  i,  182 

of  tbe  pleura,  i,  183 

of  the  respiratory  system,  i,  18S 

of  the  scrotum,  i,  188 

of  diseases  of  the  spleen,  i,  187 

of  tbe  stomach  i,  186 

of  tbe  teeth,  i,  184 

of  the  tongue,  i.  186 

of  the  veins,  i,  182 

of  tbe  vulva,  i,  lUO 
of  disorders  of  the  intellect,  i,  179 
of  functional  affections  of  the  larynx,  t,  183 
of  general  affections  of  tbe  eye,  i,  180 
of  general  diseases,  i,  175 

of  nervous  system,  i,  179 
of  gonorrbcaa  and  complications,  i,  188 
of  human  parasites,  i,  199 
of  iiguries,  i,  196 
of  poisons,  i,  196 
of  various  defects  of  sight,  i,  1^0 
Natural  history  of  a  case  of  pneumonia,  ii,  720 

of  disease,  i,  37 

of  fevers,  i,  64 
small-pox,  i,  236 
Nature  of  diseases,  i,  208 
Necrobiosis,  i,  117 
Necrosis,  i,  110 
Nematelmia,  i,  836 
Nephritis,  catarrhal,  ii,  952 
interstitial,  ii,  951 
parenchymatous,  ii,  951 
suppurative,  ii,  951 

causes  of,  ii,  953 

prognosis  in,  ii,  954 

symptoms  of,  ii,  953 

treatment  of,  ii,  954 
Nerves,  anatomical  constituents  of,  ii,  269 

diseases  of,  names  of,  i,  179 
Nervous  affections  of  larynx,  ii,  833-839 
diseases  of  the  motor  system,  ii,  833 
paralysis  of  tbe  vocal  cords,  ii,'  833 
spasm  of  the  vocal  cords,  ii,  837 
diseases  of  sensory  system  of  larynx,  ii,  839 
apoplexy,  ii,  308 

organs,  pathological  relations  of,  ii,  273 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever,  i,  114 
system,  acute  diseases  of,  ii,  278 

diseases  of,  list  of,  i,  178 

general  diseases  of,  names  of.  i,  179 

in  Brigbt's  disease,  ii,  140 

in  fever,  i,  78 

in  inflammatory  fever,  i,  112 


Nervous  urine,  ii,  182 
Nettlerasb,  ii,  965 
Neuralgia,  ii,  619 

causes  of,  ii,  522 

definition  of,  ii,  519 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  622 

epileptiform,  ii,  626 

facial,  ii,  519 

interoostol,  ii,  619,  597 

pathology  of,  ii,  619 

symptoms  of.  ii,  519 

treatment  of,  ii,  522 
Neurolytic  paralysis,  ii,  484 
Neuroses  of  the  stomach,  ii,  866 

diagnoeU  of,  ii,  869 

pathogeny  and  causes  of,  ii,  868 

prognosis  in,  ii,  869 

treatment  o^  ii,  869 
Nit,  or  egg  of  louse,  i,  881 
Node,  i,  694 

bard,  i,  697 

in  bones,  i,  696 

soft,  i,  696 
Noma,  ii,  817 
Nomenclature,  new  plan  of,  i,  173 

of  Brigbt's  disease,  ii,  180 

of  disease,  i,  162,  164 

provisional,  of  College  of  Physicians,  i,  172 
Northern  hemisphere  diseases,  ii,  1006 
Nose,  diseases  of,  names  of,  i,  181 
Nosology,  i,  162 

present  state  and  aim  of,  i,  171 
Nostalgic  melancholia,  ii,  410,  411 
Nostrils,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  183 
Nutmeg  liver,  ii,  895 
Nutrition  altered  in  inflammation,  i,  83 
Nutritive  system  in  inflammatory  fever,  i,  113 


Obstructed  bowel,  peristalsis  in,  ii,  881 
Obstruction,  intestinal  course  of,  ii,  882 

of  intestine,  symptoms  of,  ii,  890 

of  intestines,  ii,  880 
OSdema  of  beriberi,  ii,  121 

of  parU,  i,  63 
(Edematous,  meaning  of,  i,  96 
CBsopbagitis,  ii,  840 

definition  of,  ii,  840 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  841 

pathology  of,  ii,  840 

prognosis  in,  ii,  841 

symptoms  of,  ii,  841 

treatment  of,  ii,  841 
(Esophagus,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  186 
Oldium  of  diphtheria,  i,  616 

of  mycetoma,  i,  922 
Opalina,  i,  831 
Operation  of  paracentesis,  ii,  682,  686 

of  vaccination,  i,  276 
OpktkaimitUt  po»t.febnie,  i,  430 
Ophthalmoscope  in  medicine,  i,  44 

symptomatic  lesions  in  mania  shown  by,  il, 
419 

use  of,  in  diagnosis,  ii,  603 
Opisthotonos,  ii,  363,  441 
Optic  nerve  and  retina,  state  of  in  kb«  insane, 
ii,  419 

indications  of  organic  cerebro>spioal   dl^^ 
orders,  ii,  996 
Orbit,  names  of  diseases  of  parts  within,  i,  180 
Organic  chemistry,  i,  44 
Organs,  condition  of,  in  pneumonia,  il,  723 

situation  of,  in  thorax,  Ii,  634 
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OrgAsm,  apoplectic,  ii,  809 

OrifioM  of  heart,  dimeiuioiis  of,  ii,  604 

relative  position  of,  ii,  663 
Origin  and  cause  of  small -poz,  i,  248 

constitutional  of  cancer,  ii,  192 
of  rheumatism,  ii,  38 

of  enteric  fever,  i,  375 

of  lardaceous  degeneration,  i,  132 

of  malignant  cholera,  i,  683 

of  pulmonary  tubercle,  ii,  768 

of  specific  diseases,  i,  726 

of  typhus  fever,  i.  416 

(spontaneous)' of  disease,  i,  221 
OrthopnoM,  ii.  181,  619 
Ossification  distinct  from  mineral  degenera- 
tion, i,  120 
Osteoarthritis,  cArow»r,  .ii,  78 
Osteoid  cancer,  ii,  2 10 
Ova  of  bQthriocephalus,  i,  816 

of  distoma,  i,  831 

of  distoma  heematobium,  i,  836 

of  louse,  i,  881 

of  round  worms,  incubation  of,  i,  839 

of  tape- worm,  i,  809 
Ovary,  diseases  of,  names  of,  i,  189 
Overfeeding,  effects  of,  i,  737 
Ovination,!.  262 
Ozyuris  vermioularis,  i,  839 


Pain  in  chest,  ii,  696 

Pains,  ii,  60 

Painters'  colic,  i,  781 

Palate  and  fauces,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  186 

Palpation,  ii,  643 

of  abdomen,  ii,  843 
PalpiUtion.  ii,  696 

and  irregularity  of  heart,  ii,  647 

of  heart,  definition  of,  ii,  648 

pathology  of,  ii,  648 
Palpitatio  et  tumnUus  cordis,  ii,  648 
Palsy,  creeping,  ii,  493 

from  lead,  definition  of,  i,  781 
diagnosis  of.  i,  786 
pathology  of,  i,  781 
prognosis  in,  i,  786 
symptoms  of,  i,  784 

local,  ii,  493 

of  the  heart,  ii,  661 

or  paralysis,  ii.  468 

partial,  ii.  493 

wasting,  ii.  492 
Paludal  cachexia,  ii,  93 

fevers,  i,  466 

malarious  poison,  i,  216 
Pancreas,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  187 
Pandemic  infiuences,  i,  218,  224 

wave,  i,  224 
Paracentesis,  ii,  682 

indications  for  operation,  ii,  687 

operation  of.  ii,  683,  686 

thoran's,  i,  97 
Paralysis  after  diphtheria,  i,  621 

Bells,  ii.  469 

causes  of,  ii,  469 

conditions  giving  rise  to.  ii,  468 
of  muscles  in,  ii,  468 

definition  of,  ii,  468 

emotional,  ii,  484 
of  face,  ii,  472 

ex  pi  urn  6o,  i,  781 

facial  (see  Fan/tl paralysis),  ii,  469 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  477 


Paralysis  from  blood  poisoning,  ii,  614 
from  lathy rus  sativus,  i,  796 
definition  of.  i,  796 
treatment  of,  i,  797 

from  lead,  i,  781 

from  myelitis,  ii,  466,  489 

from  pregnancy,  ii.  484 

from  teething,  ii,  484 

from  uterine  disease,  ii,  484 

from  worms,  ii,  484 

general,  ii,  469 

local,  ii,  469 

neurolytic,  ii,  484 

of  bloodvessels,  i,  90 

of  muscles  of  expression,  ii,  470 

of  the  insane,  ii,  469,  607 

or  palsy,  ii,  468 

pathology  of,  ii,  468 

refiex  fncial,  ii,  470 

of  remote  parts,  from  mechanical  injuries, 
ii.  484 

theory  of  production  of,   Brown-S^quard's, 
ii,  487 

three  forms  of  facial,  ii,  472 

typical  forms  of,  ii,  469 

urinary,  ii,  484 

voluntary  motor,  of  face,  ii,  472 
Paralytic  stroke,  ii,  478 
Paraplegia,  ii,  483 

definition  of,  ii,  483 

of  myelitis,  ii,  483 

pathology  of,  ii,  483 

reflex,  ii,  483 
Parasites,  accidental,  i,  871 

fungus,  i,  894 
pathology  of,  i.  894 

human,  names  of,  i,  199 

(list  of  genera  and  species)  infecting  man,  i, 
801 

nature  of,  i,  799 

vegetable,  i,  894 
varieties  of,  i,  897 
Parasitic  diseases,  i,  797 

lesions  or  formations,  i,  63 

pathology  of,  i,  797 
Parenchymatous  inflammation,  i.  93,  107 

of  intestines,  ii,  873 
Paresis,  progressive  general,  ii,  607 
Parotides,  i,  613 
Pathogeny,  i,  38 
Pathognomonic  signs,  i,  39 
Pathological  anatomy,  i,  44 

histology,  i,  40 

inquiry,  object  of,  i,  49 

relations  of  nervous  organs,  ii,  273 
Pathology  as  a  science,  how  advanced,  i,  44 

based  on  physiology,  i,  42 

basis  of  rational  practice,  i,  36 

concerned  with  statistics,  i,  36 

descriptive,  i,  34 

general,  i,  34,  37 

highest  aim  of,  i,  60 

humoral,  i,  44 

of  acute  atrophy  of  liver,  ii,  917 
Bright's  disease,  ii.  947 
pulmonary  consumption,  ii,  797 
rheumatism,  ii,  38 

of  Addison's  disease,  ii,  106 

of  anemia,  ii,  88 

of  anesthesia,  ii,  616 

of  aneurism  of  aorta,  ii,  660 

of  angina  pectoris,  ii,  643 

of  aortitis,  ii,  660 
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Pathology  of  aphasia,  ii»  513 
of  aphonia,  ii,  832 
of  apoplexy,  ii.  308 
of  ascites,  ii,  848 
of  asthma,  ii,  180 
of  baldness,  i,  914 
of  beriberi,  ii,  116 
of  brain  diseases,  ii.  268 
of  Bright's  disease,  ii.  125 
of  bronohieotasis,  ii,  711 
of  bronchitis,  ii,  693 
of  Balama  boil,  i,  977 
of  oancer,  ii,  192 
of  catalepsy,  ii,  346 
of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  ii,  442 
of  chicken-pox,  i,  283 
of  chlorides  in  urine,  ii,  926 
of  oonstitational  diseases,  ii,  33 
of  cow-pox,  i,  257 
of  croap,  i,  526 
of  cyanosis,  ii,  646 
of  degeneration  of  heart,  ii,  634 

oftissae,  i,  117 
of  delirium  tremens,  i,  771 
of  dengue,  i,  323 
of  diabeUs,  ii,  162 
of  diarrhoea,  i,  571 

of  diphtheria,  i,  515 ;  also,  see  Appendix 
of  emphysema,  ii,  716 
of  encephalitis,  ii,  294 
of  endocarditis,  ii,  608 
of  enteric  fever,  i,  347 
of  enthetic  diseases,  i,  646 
of  epilepsy,  ii,  348 
of  ergotism,  i,  768 
of  erysipelas,  i.  325 
of  facial  paralysis,  ii,  469 
of  favus,  i,  908 
offebricula,  i,  431 
of  fever,  i,  54 

of  flnke-Iike  parasites,  i,  830 
of  fungus  parasites,  i,  894 
of  gangrene  of  lung,  ii,  805 
of  general  diseases,  i,  203 
of  glanders,  i,  662 
of  goitre,  i,  787 
of  glossitis,  ii,  817 
of  glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,  ii,  505 
of  gout,  ii,  67 
of  green  sickness,  ii,  96 
of  guinea  worm,  i,  855 
of  baematoma  of  dura  mater,  ii,  329 
of  hesmoptysis,  ii,  808 
of  hemiplegia,  ii,  478 
of  hybrid  of  measles  and  of  scarlet  fever,  i, 

318 
of  hydrophobia,  i.  651 
of  hydrothorax,  ii,  683 
of  hypertrophy  of  heart,  ii,  624 
of  hysteria,  ii.  339 
of  inflammation,  i,  82 
of  influenta,  i,  497 
of  insanity,  ii.  393 
of  intercostal  neuralgia,  ii,  597 
of  intestinal  diseases,  Ii,  870 
of  itch,  i.  883 
of  Jaundice,  ii,  913 
of  laryngitis,  ii,  831 
of  lead  palsy,  i,  781 
of  leuoocythsemia,  ii,  100 
of  liver  diseases,  ii,  894 
of  lousiness,  i,  879 
of  malarious  fevers,  i,  457 


Pathology  of  yellow  fever,  i,  491 

of  malignant  cholera,  i,  575 
pustule,  i,  668 

of  measles,  i,  287 

of  meningitis,  ii,  283 

of  miliary  fever,  i,  285 

of  mumps,  i,  513 

of  mycetoma,  i,  918 

of  myelitis,  ii.  460 

of  myocarditis,  ii,  622 

of  neuralgia,  ii,  519  ' 

of  oesophagitis,  ii.  840 

of  palpitation  of  heart,  ii,  6^8 

of  paralysis,  ii,  468 

of  parasitic  diseases,  i,  797 

of  pericarditis,  ii,  598 

of  peritonitis,  ii,  843 

of  pharyngitis,  ii.  8^0 

of  phosphoric  acid  in  urine,  ii,  931 

of  phthisis,  ii.  766 

of  plague,  i,  337 

of  pleurisy,  ii,  676 

of  pleurodynia,  ii,  597 

of  pneumonia,  ii,  718 

of  pneumothorax,  ii,  689 

of  poisoned  wounds,  i,  646 

of  progressive  locomotor  ataxy,  ii,  500 
muscular  atrophy,  ii,  492 

of  purpura,  i,  764 

of  pyaemia,  ii,  655 

of  rabies,  i,  651 

of  relapsing  fever,  i,  425 

of  ringworm,  i,  903 

of  round  worms,  i,  836 

of  scarlet  fever,  i,  299 

of  scrofula,  ii,  215 

of  scrofulous  diseases,  ii,  213 

of  scurvy,  i,  745 

of  skin  diseases,  ii,  960 

of  small-pox,  i,  233 

of  (specific)  yellow  fever,  i,  436 

of  spinal  meningitis,  ii,  439 

of  splenitis,  ii,  967 
.   of  stomach  diseases,  ii,  854 

of  sulphuric  acid  in  urine,  ii,  931 

of  sunstroke,  ii.  376  ' 

of  syphilis,  i,  673 

of  syphilitic  deposit  in  lung,  ii,  802 

of  tape-worm,  i.  805 

of  tinea  versicolor,  i,  916 

of  tonsillitis,  ii,  818 

of  urea  in  urine,  ii,  930 

of  uric  acid  in  urine,  ii.  934 

of whoopingoongh,  i,  503 

of  valve  disease,  ii,  614 

province  of,  i,  34 

registration  of  facts  in,  i,  35 

scope  of,  i,  84 

special,  i,  37 
and  therapeutics,  i,  203 

speculative,  i,  35 
Patients,  methodical  examination  of,  i,  39 
Pectoriloquy  in  pneumonic  abnesi,  ii,  749 
Pemphigus,  ii,  965 
Penis,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  188 
Pentastoma  constrictum,  i,  871 
Percussing,  mode  of,  ii,  544 
Percussion,  ii,  544 

auscultatory,  of  heart,  ii,  670 

note,  pulmonary,  ii,  646 

of  abdomen,  ii,  843 

of  heart,  ii,  669 

sounds  of  the  chest,  ii,  646 
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Perforation  of  stomach,  ii,  860 
Pericardiac  murmurs,  ii,  573 
Pericardial  murmurs,  ii,  579 
Pericarditis,  ii,  598 

causes  of,  ii,  605 

definition  of,  ii,  598 

friction-sound  of,  ii,  601 

general  symptoms  of,  ii,  600 

hemorrhagic,  ii,  599 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  598 

pathology  of,  ii,  598 

prognosis  in,  ii,  604 

suppurative,  ii,  599 

treatment  of,  ii,  606 

tubercular,  ii,  600 
Pericardium,  adherent,  ii,  600 

dropsy  of,  ii,  599 
Perihfjkitifis,  ii,  897 
Peripheral  clots  of  blood,  ii,  664 
Peripneufnojiia^  ii,  718 
Peristalsis  in  an  obstructed  bowel,  ii.  881 
Peritoneum,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  187 
Peritonitis,  ii,  843 

causes  of,  ii,  846 

definition  of,  ii,  843 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  846 

forms  of,  ii,  844 

pathology  of,  ii,  843 

symptoms  of,  ii,  845 

treatment  of,  ii,  846 
Pertussis,  i,  503 
Prstilenee,  hetmagasttrie  i,  437 
PestiirfHia,  i,  335 
Pfstis  ingiiinaria.  i,  335 
Petrifaction,  i,  120 
Petrified  tissue,  i,  120 

Peyer's  glands,  elimination  of  material,  i,  365 
Phagedena,  sloughing,  ii,  662 
Pharyngitis,  ii,  820 

definition  of,  ii,  820 

patholo^cy  of,  ii,  820 

treatment  of,  ii,  820 
Pharynx,  diagnosis  of  diseases  of,  ii,  811 

names  of  diseases  of,  i,  185 
Phenomena,  concurrent,  of  inflammation,  i, 
83 

essential,  of  apoplexy,  ii,  307 

of  "active  congestion,"  i,  86 

of  diphtheria,  i,  519 

of  febrile  state,  i,  54 

of  fever,  complex,  i,  79 

of  inflammatory  process,  i,  82 

of  "stasis,"  i,  87,  91 

symptoms  and  signs  of  disease,  i,  38 
Phlebitis,  ii,  657,  660 
Phlegmon,  i,  105 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  i,  105,  330 

inflammation  of  skin,  ii,  976 
PhlyotensD.  i,  110 
Phosphoric  acid  in  urine,  estimation  of,  ii.  931 

pathology  of,  ii,  932 
Phrenitis,  ii,  294 
Phthiriasis,  i,  879 
Phthisis,  ii,  213,  766 

acute  pneumonic,  ii,  797 
sputa  of.  ii,  594 
temperature  in,  ii,  800 

altered  nutrition  in,  ii,  244 

amyloid,  ii,  761 

average  duration  of,  ii,  232 

causes  of,  ii,  783 

mental  depression,  ii.  238 
rebreathed  air,  ii,  234,  236 


Phthisis,  contagion  of,  ii,  789 

definition  of,  ii.  766 

dust  fertile  cause  of,  in  artisans,  ii,  784 

embolic,  ii,  761 

epithelial,  ii,  761 

fibrous,  ii,  761 

hemorrhagic,  ii,  761 

hereditary  or  not,  ii,  789 
predisposition,  ii,  237 

influence  of  climate  in  producing,  ii,  787 

in  the  aged,  ii,  776 

lardaceous,  ii,  771 

midday  temperature  in,  ii,  772 

modes  of  approach  of,  il,  782 

pathology  of,  ii,  766 

physical  signs  of,  ii,  778 

pneumonic,  ii,  776 

pretubercular  stage  of,  ii,  777 

piilmonaiis,  ii,  766 

pulmonary,  chronic  varieties  of,  ii,  771 

relative  frequency  of  physical  signs  in,  ii, 
781 

rheumatism  and,  ii,  783 

scrofulous,  ii,  771 

signs  of,  analysis  of,  ii,  774 

symptoms  of,  ii,  771 

syphilitic,  ii,  771 

ulcerous,  ii,  776 

▼alue  of  temperature  as  a  sign  of  tubercu- 
losis, ii,  778 
Physical  aids  to  diagnosis,  i,  47 

diagnosis  of  diseases  of  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem,  ii,  986 
perversions  of  contaotile  discrimination, 

ii,  986 
perversions  of  muscular  power,  ii,  990 
perversions  of  body-heat,  ii,  992 
perversions,  structural  and  functional,  in 
fundus  of  eye,  ii,  994 

examination  of  chest,  ii,  540 

signs  of  heart  and  lung  disease,  ii,  527 
Physiology  of  fecal  vomiting,  ii,  881 

scope  of,  i,  33 

the  basis  of  pathology,  i,  42 
Pia  matetf  inflammation  of,  ii,  283 
Pigment  degeneration,  i,  121 

grannies,  i,  53 
Pigmental  embolism,  ii,  667 
Pigmentation,  i,  121 
Pigments,  colors  of,  i,  123 
'*  Fit  on  pressure,"  meaning  of^  i,  96 
** Pitting"  in  small-pox,  prevention  of,  i,  255 

of  chicken-pox,  i,  284 
Plague,  i,  335 

association  with  boils,  i,  837 

buboes  in.  i,  336 

cause  of,  i,  339 

definition  of,  i,  335 

diagnosis  of,  i,  339 

history  of,  i,  335 

matter  of,  i,  53 

pathology  of,  i,  335 

propagation  of,  i,  340 

quarantine  in,  i.  341 

symptoms  of,  i,  338 

treatment  of,  i,  341 
Plastic  bronchitis,  ii,  693,  707 

definition  of,  ii,  707 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  708 

nature  and  causes  of,  ii,  709 

prognosis  in,  ii,  708 

symptoms  of,  ii,  707 

treatment  of,  ii,  710 
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Pleura,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  183 
Pleurisy,  ii,  675 

oaases  of,  ii,  679 

definition  of,  ii,  675 

dropsy  of,  possiye,  ii,  683 

latent,  ii.  679 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  676 

pathology  of,  ii,  676 

prognosis  in,  ii,  680 

symptoms  of,  ii,  677 

treatment  of,  ii,  680 
Pleurodyne,  ii,  4^^ 
Pleurodynia,  ii,  596 

definition  of,  ii,  596 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  597 

pathology  of,  ii,  597 

treatment  of,  ii,  697 
Pleuro- pneumonia,  ii,  680 
Pleximeter,  ii,  544 
Plugs  in  bloodvessels,  ii,  656,  664 
Pneumatosis,  i,  53 
Pneumonia,  ii.  718 

abscess  in,  ii,  748 

absence  of  chlorides  in  urine  in,  ii,  725 

alkaline  treatment  of,  ii,  757 

analysis  of  urine  in  acute,  ii,  726 

bloodletting  in,  ii,  758 

causes  of,  ii,  750 

course  of  lung  symptoms  of,  ii,  722 

condition  of  various  organs  in,  ii,  723 

correlation  of  temperature  and  pulse  in,  ii, 
729 

definition  of,  ii,  718 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  750 

duration  of,  ii,  743 

first  stage  of,  ii,  733 

hyposUtic,  ii,  737 

Intent,  ii,  751 

liver  aflection  in,  ii,  732 

lobular,  ii,  695 
of  children,  ii,  751 

lung  symptoms  and  fever  in,  ii,  730 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  732 

natural  history  of  a  case  of,  il,  720 
'  pathology  of,  ii,  718 

physical  signs  of,  ii,  738 

plenro-,  ii,  680 

prognosis  in,  ii,  751 

pulse  in,  ii.  721,  722 

rapid,  in  aged,  ii,  747 

rational  treatment  of,  ii,  757 

resolution  of  red  hepatisation,  ii,  785 

respirations  in,  ii,  721 

second  stage  of,  ii,  734 

sputa  of,  ii,  593 

symptoms  of,  ii,  733 

temperature  in.  ii,  720 

thermoscopic  cycle  in  a  case  of,  ii,  728 

third  sUge  of,  ii,  735 

treatment  of,  ii,  752 

typhoid,  ii,  736 

urine  in.  ii,  724 

weight  of  lungs  in  fatal  cases  of,  ii,  733,  734 
Pneumonic  abscess,  pectoriloquy  in,  ii,  749 

phthisis,  ii,  776 
acute,  ii.  797 
Pneumothorax,  ii,  680,  689 

definition  of,  ii,  689 

pathology  of,  ii,  689 

physical  signs  of,  ii,  691 

prognosis  in,  ii,  692 

symptoms  of,  ii,  691 

treatment  ot  ii,  692 


Poison  of  the  cobra,  action  on  blood  by,  i,  ^48 

paludal  malarious,  i,  215 

syphilitic,  nature  of.  i,  675 

varieties  of  malarious,  i,  468 
Poisoned  wounds,  i,  646 

blood  affection  in,  i,  647 

definition  of,  i,  646 

varieties  of,  i,  650 
Poisons,  cumulative  action  of,  1,  206 

latency  of.  i,  205 
of  morbid,  i.  209 

modes  in  which  they  operate,  i,  212 

names  of,  i,  195 

specific  action  of,  i,  204 
Pompholyz,  ii,  965 
Portio  dvra  of  seventh  nerve,  course  ot  ii,  479 

origin  of  cerebral,  ii,  475 
Praecordial  region,  ii,  536 

space,  ii,  536 
Pregnancy  a  cause  of  paralysis,  ii,  484 

affections  connected  with,  i,  190 
Pretuhercular  stage  of  phthisis,  ii,  777 
Prevention  of  cysticerci,  i,  827 

of  glanders,  i,  668 

of  hydrophobia,  i,  661 

of  malignant  cholera,  i,  636 

of  sunstroke,  ii,  392 

of  syphilis,  i.  718 

of  tape-worm,  i,  826 
Preventive  measures  against  enteric  fever,  t, 
379 

treatment  of  searlet  fever,  i,  317 
of  small-pox.  i,  255 
Primary  cancer,  ii,  203 

fever  of  scarlet  fever,  i,  306 
of  small-pox,  i,  233 

fevers,  i,  55 
Primordial  cell-forms  in  lymph,  i,  100 
Prodromata  of  insanity,  ii,  415 
Productive  effects  of  inflammation,  i,  95 
Products  of  inflammation,  i,  94 
Prognosis  in  anasarca,  ii,  852 

in  angina  pectoris,  ii,  645 

in  aphasia,  ii,  514 

in  aphonia,  ii,  833 

in  apoplexy,  ii.  323 

in  ascites,  ii,  852 

in  beriberi,  ii,  122 

in  cancers,  ii,  210 

in  cardiac  atrophy,  ii,  634 

in  catalepsy,  ii,  348 

in  oerebro-spinal  fever,  ii,  444 

in  chorea,  ii,  337 

in  drrhotU^  ii,  901 

in  colic,  ii,  880 

in  croup,  i,  531 

in  delirium  tremens,  i,  778 

in  diphtheria,  i,  521 

in  dysentery,  i,  561 

in  encephalitis,  ii,  305 

in  endocarditis,  ii,  6 13 

in  epilepsy,  ii,  H59 

in  erysipelas,  i,  332 

in  facial  paralysis,  il,  477 

in  glanders,  i,  667 

in  gloBSO-laryngeal  paralysis,  ii,  506 

in  hemoptysis,  ii,  809 

in  hybrid  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  i,  323 

in  hydrocephalus,  ii,  373 

in  hydrophobia,  i,  659 

in  hydrothorax,  ii,  685 

in  hysteria,  ii,  844 

in  influensa,  i,  501 
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Prognosis  in  insnnitj,  ii,  420 
in  intestinal  obstraction,  ii,  890 
in  intassasception,  ii,  890 
in  leaoooythsBinia.  ii,  106 
in  malignant  oholera,  i,  627 
in  measles,  i,  294 
in  myelitis,  ii,  465 
in  mjo-sclerosio  paralysis,  ii,  985 
in  neuroses  of  tlie  stomaoh,  ii,  869 
in  oesophagitis,  ii,  841 
in  paljty  from  lead,  i,  785 
in  pericarditis,  ii,  604 
in  pleurisy,  ii,  680 
in  pneumothorax,  ii,  692 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  ii,  494,  504 
in  rheumatism,  ii,  51 
in  scarlet  fever,  i,  313 
in  scurvy,  i,  755 
in  small-pox,  i,  249 
in  (specific)  yellow  fcTer.  i,  450 
in  spinal  meningitis,  ii.  441 
in  suppurative  nephritis,  ii,  954 
in  typhus  fever,  i,  406 
in  valve  disease,  ii.  620 
in  whooping-cough,  i,  509 
Progressive  general  paresis,  ii,  507 

cause  of,  ii,  509 

diagnojiis  of,  ii,  509 

nature  of,  ii,  511 

patho-anatomy  of,  ii,  510 

prognosis  in,  ii,  509 
locomotor  atHxy,  ii,  500 

definition  of.  ii,  500 

ergot  in,  ii,  504 

pathology  of.  ii,  500 

phosphuret  of  sine  in,  ii,  504 

symptoms  of.  ii,  502 
motorial  a^ynergia,  ii,  500 
muscular  atrophy,  ii,  492 

causes  of,  ii,  496,  504 

definition  of,  ii.  492 

diagnosis  of.  ii,  503 

lesions  in,  ii,  496 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  493 

pathology  of,  ii.  492 

prognosis  in.  ii,  494,  504 

symptoms  of,  ii,  492,  494 

treatment  of.  ii,  498,  504 
myo-sclerosio  paralysis,  ii,  980 

causes  and  pathogeny  of.  ii,  983 

definition  of,  ii,  980 

diagnosis  of.  ii,  984 

history  of,  ii,  980 

prognosis  in,  ii,  985 

symptoms  of,  ii,  981 

treatment  of,  ii,  985 
Proliferation,  i,  105 

Propagation  of  acute  specific  diseaset,  i,  728 
of  cholera,  i,  226 
of  croup,  i,  530 
of  diphtheria,  i,  522 

of  disease  by  continuous  suooessioo,  1,  219 
of  dysentery,  i,  658 
of  enteric  fever,  i,  375 
of  erysipelas,  i,  331 
of  guinea  worm,  i,  868 
of  influenza,  i,  ^00 
of  malarious  fevers,  i,  464 
of  malignant  cholera,  i,  683,  596 

cholera  by  human  intercourse,  i.  605 
pustule,  i,  669 
of  measles,  i,  295 
of  plague,  i,  340 


Propagation  of  scarlet  fever,  i,  312 
of  smnll-pox,  i,  249 
of  (specific)  yellow  fever,  i,  442 
of  typhoid  fever,  i,  226 
of  typhus  fever,  i,  4 16 
usual,  of  malignant  cholera,  i,  606 
of  whooping-cough,  i,  508 
Pseudo-hypertrophic   muscular    paralysis,    ii, 

980 
Piora  leproiUy  ii,  974 
Psoriasis,  treatment  of,  ii,  975 

vulgaris,  ii,  975 
Pttcafua/avi,  i,  908 
Puerperal  fever,  ii,  664 
definition  of,  ii,  664 
relation  of.  to  erysipelas,  i,  332 
Pulmonary  arterial  embolism,  ii,  666 
artery,  aneurism  of,  ii,  768 
embolia,  ii,  665 
murmur,  ii.  578,  579 
collapse,  ii,  751 
consumption,  ii,  766 

rapid,  ii,  801 
excreta  in  fever,  i,  78 
hemorrhage  (see  Hamoptysit)^  ii,  808 
orifice,  obstruction  in,  ii,  616 

regurgitation  in.  ii.  618 
percussion-note,  ii,  545 
phthisia,  chronic  varieties  of,  ii,  771 
substance,  gummata  in,  ii,  803 
syphilitic  lesions,  treatment  of.  ii,  805 
tissue,  gangrene  of,  in  typhus  fever,  i,  405 
Pulmonic  complications  in  typhus  fevor,  i,  405 
Pulse,  abdominal,  i,  111 
correlation  of,  with  animal  heat,  i,  61 
dicrotism  of,  ii,  587 
feeble  and  dicrotic,  of  mitral  valve  regurgi« 

Ution,  ii.  617 
hard  or  soft,  measured  by  sphygmograph,  ii, 

588 
in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  580 
in  pneumonia,  ii,  721 
in  relapsing  fever,  i.  426 
tension  feeble,  ii,  589 

strong,  ii,  589 
•trace  by  the  sphygmograph,  ii,  585 
force  of,  ii,  588 
in  aneurisms  of  aorta,  ii,  652 
in  aortic  valve  obstruction,  ii,  615 
of  aortic  obstruction  with  hypertrophy,  ii, 
626 
valve  regurgitation,  ii,  616 
of  hectic,  ii,  587 

of  mitral  valve  regurgitation,  ii,  617 
of  old  age,  ii,  587 

of  pure  mitral  valve  regurgitation,  ii,  618 
typical  radial,  ii,  586 
Purgatives  in  inflammation,  i,  160 
Porpurn,  i,  764 
causes  of,  i,  766 
definition  of,  i,  764 
diagnosis  of,  i,  766 
pathology  of,  i.  764 
symptoms  of,  i.  765 
treatment  of.  I,  767 
Purring  tremor,  ii,  569 
Purulent  diathesis,  ii,  656 
effusion,  i,  105 
infiltration,  i,  105 
Pus-cells,  growth  of.  i,  103 
nature  of,  i.  104 
characters  of,  i,  105 
oompotition  of,  ii,  668 
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Pus-oells,  formation  of,  i,  104 
two  modes  of,  i,  107 

from  oonneotive-iiMae,  t,  107 

growth  of,  OD  macoas  membran*,  i,  106 

laudabiiot  i,  104 
Pusiufa  pMtifBfa,  i,  668 
Putale  of  small-pox,  fltnxetare  of,  i,  234 
Pyaemia,  ii,  655,  671 

defloitioQ  of.  ii,  655,  657,  659 

pathology  of,  ii,  655 

temperatare  in,  ii,  672 

treatment  of,  ii,  673 

inflammation  of  lung  in,  ii,  736 

ohronic,  ii,  674 
prognosis  in,  ii,  674 
treatment  of.  ii,  674 
Pyogenic  fever,  ii,  655 
of  small-pox,  i,  244 

membrane,  i,  105 
Pyrexia,  i,  54,  55 

definition  of,  i,  55 
Pyromania,  ii,  414 
Pythogenetio  fever,  i,  380 


Qnarantine  in  plague,  i,  341 
Quarter  evil,  i,  668 
Qttartier,  i,  668 


Rabies,  pathology  of,  i,  651 
Raohidian  arachnitis,  ii,  440 
Rachitis,  ii,  252 
Ramollissement,  acute,  ii,  204 

of  heart,  ii.  623 
Ranges  of  temperature  in  disease,  i,  64 
Reaction  in  malignant  cholera,  i.  618 
Rectum  and  anus,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  186 
Red  hepatitation  of  lung,  ii,  733 

softening  of  lung,  ii,  733 
of  brain,  ii,  294 
Reflex  paralysis,  facial,  ii,  470 

treatment  of,  ii,  491 
Regions  of  abdomen,  ii,  841 

of  thorax,  ii.  527 
Relapse  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  427 
Relapsing  fever,  i,  422 

anatomical  characters  of,  i,  429 

blood  in,  i,  428 

convalescence  in,  i,  428 

*•  crisis"  of,  i,  427 

deflnition  of,  i,  422 

duration  of,  i,  428 

names  of,  i,  423 

ophthalmia  in,  i,  430 

pathology  of,  i,  423 

primary  paroxysm  in,  i,  425 

pulse  in,  i,  426 

recurrent  paroxysm  in,  I,  427 

relapse  in,  i,  427 

sequeUs,  i,  429 

sudden  death,  i,  428 

syncope  in,  i,  428 

treatment  of,  i,  430 

temperature  in,  i,  426 
Religious  melancholia,  ii,  410 
Remittent,  autumnal,   of  South  of  Europe,  i, 
460 

fever,  i,  480 
comatose,  i,  485 
deflnition  of,  i,  480 
Dr.  Maclean's  treatment  of,  i,  489 
malignant,  congestive  or  pernicious,  i,  485 


Remittent  fever,  prevalence  of  i  n  parts  of  0  S. , 
i,  485 
symptoms  of,  i,  480 
treatment  of,  i,  486 
types  of,  i,  483 
infantile  fever,  i,  355 
Remittents  of  hot  climates,  i,  460 
Repair,  media  of,  i.  110 
Research,  means  and  instruments  of,  i,  50 
Resolution  of  inflammation,  i,  90,  95 

process  of  inflammation  in,  i.  95 
Respiration,  correlation  of,  with  animal  beat, 

i,  61 
Respirations  in  pneumonia,  ii,  721 
Respiratory  system  in  inflammatory  fever,  i, 
112 
names  of  diseases  of,  i,  183 
Retina  and  choroid,  names  of  diseaaes  ol^  i, 

180 
Retrooedent  gout,  ii,  76 
Retrooession  of  gout,  ii,  661 
Re-vaooination  necessary,  i,  274 
Rheumatic  arthritis,  ohronic,  ii,  78 
eardinc  affection,  symptoms  of,  ii,  60 
carditis,  ii,  610 
fever,  ii,  37 
morbid  tendencies  of,  ii,  40 

Sout,  ii.  78 
eart  affections,  il,  41 

inflammation  of  Joints,  ii,  49 

pericarditis,  ii,  40 

scarlatina,  i,  324 
Rheumatism,  acute,  il,  37 
definition  of,  ii,  37 
pathology  of,  ii,  38 
results  of,  ii,  40 

causes  of,  ii,  52 

constitutional  origin  of,  ii,  38 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  5 1 

forms  of  heart  disease  in,  ii,  42 

gonorrhoBal,  ii.  44 

intercostal  (see  Plenrodptua) ,  ii,  596 

muscular,  ii,  44 

of  face,  ii,  43 

of  intercostal  muscles,  ii,  43 

of  lumbago,  ii,  43 

of  sciatica,  ii,  43 

of  stiff  neck,  ii,  43 

parts  affected  in,  ii,  40 

poisoned  state  of  blood  in,  il,  38 

prognosis  in,  ii,  51 

state  of  urine  in,  ii,  52 

subacute,  definition  of,  ii,  44 

symptoms  of,  ii,  44 

synovial,  ii.  44 

temperature  in,  ii,  46,  47 

treatment  of,  ii,  53 

varieties  of,  ii,  44 
Rhythm  of  the  heart's  sounds,  ii,  672 
Rickets,  ii,  252 

symptoms  of,  ii,  252 

treatment  of,  ii,  254 
Rigor  of  suppuration,  i,  114 
Ringworm,  i,  903 

definition  of,  i,  90S 

of  the  beard,  i,  905 

of  the  body,  i,  004 

of  the  scalp,  i,  905 

pathology  ot,  i,  903 

treatment  of,  i,  906 
Rose,  i,  325 
Rot,  i,  262 

grinders',  ii,  784 
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Rotheln,  i,  318 
Round  worms,  i,  836 

deflnitton  of.  i,  836 

generation  of,  i,  836 

incubation  of  ova  of,  i,  839 

pathology  of,  i,  836 

relation  to  water-supply,  i,  838 
Rubeola,  1,  318 

Rules  for  recording  temperature,  i,  58 
Rupture  of  heart,  ii,  623 


Saint  Anthony's  fire,  i,  325 

Naiaire,  yellow  fever  at,  i,  441 
Saint  Vitus's  dance,  it,  330 
Saline  matter,  estimation  in  urine,  it,  937 
Salivary  glands,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  185 
Salivation,  i,  160 

in  small-pox,  i,  241 
Salted  meats,  i,  736 
Sang,  i,  668 
Scabies,  i,  883 
Scald  head,  i,  908 
Scarlatina  rheumatioa,  i,  324 
Scarlet  fever,  i,  299 

albuminuria  in,  i,  300 

anasarca  in,  i,  300 

anginose,  i.  306,  307 

cause  of,  i,  312 

convulsions  in,  i,  300 

definition  of,  i,  299 

desquamation  in,  i,  300 

diagnosis  in,  i,  312 

hybrid  of  measles  and  of,  i,  318 

latent,  i,  306,  310 

malignant,  i,  306,  309 

mucous  membrane  affections  in,  i,  303 

pathology  of,  i,  299 

preventive  treatment  of,  i,  317 

primary  fever,  i,  306 

prognosis  in,  1,  313 

propagation  of,  i,  312 

sequel  SB  ef,  i,  310 

simple,  i,  306 

symptoms  of,  i,  209 

temperature  in,  i,  302 

treatment  of,  i,  313 

urssmic  phenomena  in,  i,  300 

urine  in,  i,  315 

with  iore  throat,  i,  308 
Sciatica,  ii,  43.  519 

gouty,  ii,  72 
Scirrhus,  ii,  203 
Sclerosis  of  the  lung,  ii,  759 

causes  and  pathogeny,  ii,  763 

definition  of,  ii,  759 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  765 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  761 

prognosis  in,  ii,  768 

symptoms  of,  ii,  763 

treatment  of,  ii,  765 
Sclerotic,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  179 
Sclerotoma  duodenale,  i,  853 
Scolices,  i,  816 
Scorbutic  dysentery,  i,  543 
Scorbutus,  i,  745 
Scrofula,  ii,  214 

blood  change  in,  ii,  227 

causes  of,  ii,  233 

constitutional  origin  of,  ii,  226 

definition  of,  ii,  215 

healing  of  lesions  in,  ii,  228 

hygienic  treatment  of,  ii,  251 


Scrofula,  matter  of,  i,  53 

nomenclature  of,  ii,  224 

pathology  of,  ii,  215 

short  definition  of.  ii,  227 

symptoms  of,  ii,  229 

without  tubercle,  ii,  214 

with  tubercle,  ii,  214 
Scrofulous  cachexia,  treatment  of,  ii,  245 

degeneration,  i,  124 

diseases,  ii,  213 
pathology  of,  ii,  213 

organisation,  ii,  230 

phthisis,  ii,  771 
Scrotum,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  188 
Scurvy,  i,  745 

causes  of,  i,  755 

definition  of,  i,  745 

diagnosis  of,  i,  755 

history  of,  i,  745 

in  U.  S.  army,  i,  747 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i,  748 

pathology  of,  i,  746 

prognosis  in,  i,  755 

symptoms  of,  i,  751 

tendency  to  sudden  death  in,  i,  754 
syncope  in,  i,  754 

tretitment  of.  i,  759 
Secerning  system  in  infiammatory  fever,  i,  113 
Secondary  cancer,  ii,  203 

fever  of  small-pox,  i,  233 
Secretory  inflammation,  i,  107 
Sediments  in  urine,  ii,  939 
Senile  dementia,  ii.  404 

pulse-trace,  ii,  587 
Septicaemia,  temperature  in,  ii,  672 
Sequelae  in  diphtheria,  i,  521 

of  relapsing  fever,  i,  429 

of  scarlet  fever,  i,  310 

of  small-pox,  i,  244 
Serous  effusions,  i,  95 
Serum  containing  urea,  ii,  280 
Shingles,  ii,  964 

Sickness  and  mortality  of  British  troops,  ii,  1017 
Sight,  names  of  various  defects  of,  i,  180 
Signs  and  symptoms  of  disease,  i,  38 

derived  by  comparing  symptoms,  i,  38 

from  physical  phenomena  (objective),  i,  39 
;      of  disease  from  shape  of  thorax,  ii,  538 

of  lardaceous  degeneration,  i,  134 

of  phthisis,  annlysis  of,  ii,  774 

of  successful  re-vaccination,  i,  280 
vaccination,  i,  279 

pathognomonic,  i,  39 

(physical)  of  bronchitis,  ii,  698 
of  heart  and  lung  disease,  ii,  527 
of  phthisis,  ii,  779 
of  pneumonia,  ii,  738 
of  pneumothorax,  ii,  691 
of  pulmonnry  tubercle,  ii,  779 
of  scattered  tubercle,  iL  781 
of  tubercle  in  groups,  if,  781 

unfavorable  in  small-pox,  i,  250 
Simple  continued  fever,  i,  433 

scarlet  fever,  i,  306 
Sinuses,  i,  106 
Skin  diseases,  ii,  960 

classification  of^  ii,  960 
pathology  of,  ii,  960 

edematous  inflammation  of,  ii,  966 

erythematous  inflammation  of.  ii,  963 

in  Bright's  disease,  ii,  136 

phlegmonous  inflammation  of,  ii,  976 

warty  disease  of,  ii,  976 
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Sleep,  ADsemio  brain  in,  ii,  323 
Sloughing  phiigedena,  ii,  662 
Sloughs,  1.  105 

Slow  digestion,  treatment  of,  ii,  865 
Small-pox,  i,  232 

abortive,  i,  236 

after  vaccination,  i,  246 

and  cow-pox  identical,  i,  261 

blood  in,  i.  236 

causes  of  death  in,  i,  249 

coexistence  with  other  morbid  states,  i,  247 

complications  of,  i,  243 

confluent,  i,  235 
symptoms  of,  i,  240 

corymbose,  i,  236 

definition  of,  i.  232 

development  of,  i,  233 

diagnosis  of,  i,  250 

discrete,  i,  234 

distinct,  i,  234,  236 
symptoms  of,  i,  237 

eruption  of,  i.  233 

generation  of,  i,  249 

hemorrhagic,  i,  236 

horn,  i,  235 

human,  communication  to  cows,  i,  259 

incubation  of,  i,  234 

inoculated,  i,  242 

modified,  i,  246 

temperature  in,  ii,  247 

natural,  i,  236 

origin  and  cause  of,  i,  248 

pathology  of,  i,  233 

petechial,  i,  236 

prevention  of  *'  pitting,''  i,  255 

primary  fever  of,  i,  233 

prognosis  in,  i.  249 

propagation  of,  i,  249 

pustule,  its  structure,  i,  234 

pustules  on  mucous  membrane  in,  i,  245 

pyogenic  fever  of,  i,  244 

range  of  temperature  in,  i,  237 

salivation  in,  i.  241 

sequelas  of,  i,  244 

semi-confluent,  i,  236 

signs  unfavorable  in,  i,  250 

siliquou.s  i,  236 

sore  throat  in.  i,  241 

symptomi<  of,  i,  236 
inoculated,  i,  242 
modified,  i,  246 
without  eruption,  i,  236 

treatment  <>f,  i,  252 

umbilicoted,  i,  234 

urine  in,  i,  241 

varieties  of.  i,  234 

without  eruption,  i,  236 
Smut,  i,  895 
Soft  cancer,  ii,  205 
Softening,  a  result  of  infiammation,  i,  108 

atrophic  of  brain,  ii,  297 

brain,  duration  of  life  in,  ii,  302 

cerebral,  ii,  301 

meaning  of.  i,  108 

of  degeneration,  i,  117 

of  intestinal  tis.Mue,  ii,  871 

of  stomach,  ii,  856 

(red  and  white)  of  brain,  ii,  294,  297 

symptoms  of  brain,  ii,  300 
Soils,  alluvial,  i.  466 

malarious,  nature  of,  i,  466 
Solid  matter  in  urine,  estimation  of,  ii,  937 
Soiis  irtus,  ii,  375 


Somnambulism  in  sunstroke,  ii,  3M 
Sore  throat  in  scarlet  fever,  i,  307 
in  small-pox,  1,  241 
putrid,  i,  309 
Sounds  of  chest  in  health,  ii,  555 
of  heart,  morbid,  ii,  573 
of  the  chest  on  perenanon,  ii,  b45 
of  the  heart,  ii,  571 
rhythm  of,  ii,  572 
of  voice,  morbid,  ii,  560 
Sonroes  of  embolism,  ii,  665 
of  general  diseases,  i,  216 
Sowens,  ii,  878 
Spasm,  meaning  of,  ii,  282 
Spasmodic  tic,  ii,  469 
Spastic  contraction,  meaning  of,  ii,  282 
Special  pathology  and  therap«atiea,  i,  203 
Specific  action  of  poisons,  i,  204 
(acnte)  diseases,  i,  724 
active  principle  in,  i,  728 
contagium  of,  i,  728 
convalescence  in,  i,  728 
defervescence  of,  i,  728 
development  of,  i,  728 
latency  of,  i,  728 
propagation  of,  i,  728 
characters  of  enteric  fever,  i,  380 
disease  poisons,  i,  217 
diseases,  causes  of,  i,  727 
characters  of,  ii,  265 
oontagia  of,  i,  725 
origin  of.  i,  725 

persistency  of  charaetert  in,  i,  130 
theory  of,  ii,  255 
fevers,  i,  55 

differences  among,  i,  56 
gravity  of  urine,  ii,  937 
yellow  fever,  i,  436 
Speeifieity  of  some  diseases,  i,  726 
Speroptera  hominis,  i,  854 
Sphacelus,  i,  ITO 
Sphygmograph,  ii,  581 

a  measurer  of  tension,  ii,  588 
desfcription  of  Marey's,  ii,  582 
indicates  arterial  rettisttance.  ii,  590 
recent  changen  in  Marey's,  ii,  58-'i 
Sphygmographic  pulse-trace,  ii,  585 
in  aortic  valve  obstruction,  ii,  615 
of  aortic  valve  regurgitation,  ii,  616 
of  mitral  valve  regurgitation,  ii,  617 
of  pulse  in  aneurism  of  aorta,  ii,  652 
Spina  bifido,  ii,  442 
Spinal  arachnitis,  ii,  441 

cord  and  combined  movements,  ii,  274 
and  membranes,  diseases  of,  i.  178 
and  nerves,  diseases  of,  ii.  434 

discoveries  regarding  structure  of,  ii.434 
meningiti:*.  definition  of,  ii,  439 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  441 
pathology  of,  ii,  439 
prognosis  in,  ii,  441 
symptoms  of,  ii,  440 
treatment  of,  ii,  441 
Spine-arh^,  i,  251 

Spiritual  theory  of  insanity,  ii,  393 
Spirometry,  ii,  539 

Spitting  of  blot»d  (see  Hfrmoptysit) ^  ii,  80!* 
Spleen  affection  in  malaria,  i,  458 
diseases  of.  ii,  956 
hypertrophy  of,  ii,  959 
lardaceous,  ii,  956 

varieties  of,  ii,  957 
names  of  diseases  of,  i,  187 
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Splenitis,  ii.  957 

definition  of,  ii,  967 

diagnosis  of,  ii,  958 

pathology  of,  ii,  957 

symptoms  of,  ii,  958 

treatment  of,  ii,  958 
Spontaneous  combustion,  i,  771 
Spots,  liver-oolored,  i,  916 
Spread  of  diseases,  i,  216 
Spata,  chemical  characters  of,  ii,  592 

fetid,  ii.  592 

microscopic  elements  of.  ii,  592 

of  acute  bronchitis,  ii,  593 
phthisis,  ii,  594 

of  bronchitis,  plastic,  ii,  594 

of  gangrene  of  lung,  ii,  593 

of  pneumonia,  ii,  593 
SUggers,  i,  822 
Stonration.  death  by,  i,  150.  742 

effects  of,  i,  742 
Stasis,  phenomena  of,  i,  87,  91 
Statistics  of  diseases,  i,  35 
Stertorous  breathing,  i,  151 
Stethogoniometer,  ii,  543 
Stethometers,  ii,  538,  542 
Stethoscope,  ii,  547 

good  form  of,  ii,  550 

Dr.  Camman's  self-adjusting  binaural,  ii,  548 

Dr.  Leared's  doable,  ii,  547 
Sthenic  inflammatory  fever,  i,  114 
Stiff  neck,  ii,  43 

Stimulants  in  typhus  fever,  i,  411 
Stomach,  cancer  of,  ii,  862 

colic,  ii,  879 

congestion  of,  ii,  858 
treatment  of,  ii,  863 

diseases,  ii,  854 
definition  of,  ii,  854 
pathology  of,  ii,  854 
treatment  of,  ii,  863 

fistnlsD  in,  ii,  860 

functional  diseases  of,  ii,  862 

glandular  degeneration  of,  ii,  857 

gout  in,  ii,  661 

hemorrhage,  ii,  860 

idiopathic  inflammation  of,  ii,  859 

morbid  states  of,  ii,  854 

names  of  diseases  of,  i,  185 

perforation  of,  ii,  860 

softening  of,  ii,  856 

ulceration  of,  ii,  860 
Stomatitis,  ii,  815 

aphthous,  ii,  816 

follicular,  ii,  816 

treatment  of.  ii,  817 
Stools,  atrabilious,  ii,  875 

dark  or  black,  ii,  875 

exuvisB  in  dysenteric,  i,  546 

in  dysentery,  chemistry  of,  i,  646 
Stroke,  paralytic,  ii,  478 

sudden,  ii,  317 
Strongylus  bronchialis,  i,  863 
Struma,  ii,  214 

Strumous  dyspepsia,  ii,  228,  229 
Sturdy,  i.  822,  823 

Subacute  rheumatism,  definition  of,  ii,  44 
SudtnituM  teruiinuin,  i,  400 
Succussion,  ii,  544 
Sudden  death,  ii,  661 

from  degeneration  of  heart,  ii,  635 

in  relapsing  fever,  i,  428 

stroke,  ii,  317 
Suffocation,  death  by,  i,  160 

VOL.  II.  68 


Sugar  at  expense  of  muscles,  ii,  172 

diabetic,  crystals  of,  ii,  169 
in  urine,  estimation  of,  ii,  934 

Trommer's  test  for,  ii,  170 
Suicidal  mania,  ii,  414 
Sulphuric  acid,  estimation  of.  in  urine,  ii,  931 

in  urine,  pathology  of,  ii,  931 
Sunstroke,  ii,  375 

a  cause  of  arachnitis,  ii,  286 

asphyxia,  ii,  387 

causes  of,  ii,  379,  388 

coma  iu,  ii,  387 

definition  of,  ii,  375 

in  "quarters."  ii,  378 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  384 

mortality  of,  ii,  384 

official  statistics  of  in  U.  S.  armies,  ii,  388 

"on  the  march,"  ii,  376 

pathology  of,  ii,  376 

period  of  attack,  ii,  381 

prevention  of,  ii,  392 

range  of  body  temperature  in,  ii,  383 

results  of  examination  of  fatal  cases,  ii,  385 

somnambulism  in,  ii,  384 

symptoms  of,  ii,  376 

syncope  in,  ii,  387 

table  of  cases  of,  ii,  384.  389 

treatment  of,  ii,  390 
rubbing  with  ice,  ii,  391 

two  pathological  conditions  described  as,  ii, 
387 

urine  in,  ii,  381 
Suppository,  formula  for,  ii,  491 
Suppuration,  i,  104,  105 

circumscribed,  i,  105 

diffused,  i,  105 

fever  of,  in  small-pox,  i,  239 

of  brain,  ii,  296 

of  heart  muscle,  ii,  622 

of  kidney,  causes  of,  ii,  953 

of  liver,  treatment  of,  ii,  904 

of  lung,  ii,  736 

of  rigor  of,  i,  1 14 

superficial,  i,  105,  106 
Suppurative  fever  of  small-pox,  i,  233 

inflammation,  i.  99 
of  liver,  ii,  901 

meningitis,  ii,  284 

nephritis,  ii,  951 
causes  of,  ii,  953 
definition  of,  ii,  951 
prognosis  in,  ii,  954 
symptoms  of,  ii,  953 
treatment  o^  ii,  954 

pericarditis,  ii,  599 
Suprarenal  capsules,  names  of  diseases   of,  i, 

182 
Sweating,  colliquative,  i,  116 

sickness,  i,  286 
Swine-pox,  i,  284 
Symptomatic  fever,  i.  111 
Symptoms  and  signs,  association  of,  with   le 
sions,  i,  38 
of  disease,  i,  38 

apoplectic,  ii,  307 

ataxic,  of  inflammatory  fever,  i,  115 

convertible  into  signs,  i,  39 

favorable,  of  (speciflc)  yellow  fever,  i,  450 

from  sensations  (subjective),  i,  39 

general,  of  pericarditis,  ii,  600 

local  and  general,  of  inflammation,  i.  Ill 

nervous,  of  inflammatory  fever,  i,  114 

of  acute  atrophy  of  liver,  ii,  917 
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Symptoms  of  hjdrooephalas,  ii,  369 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  ii,  798 
of  Addison's  disease,  ii,  113 
of  ague,  i,  468 
of  anaemia,  ii,  89 
of  aneurism  of  aorta,  ii,  650 
of  angina  pectoris,  ii,  645 
of  aortitis,  ii,  650 
of  aphonia,  ii,  832 
of  apoplexy  from  congestion,  ii,  316 

from  hemorrhage,  ii,  316 
of  arterial  emboli,  ii,  665 
of  ascites,  ii,  848 
of  asthma,  ii,  183 
of  atrophy  of  heart,  ii,  682 
of  beriberi,  ii.  118 
of  bile  elimination,  ii,  908 
of  brain  softening,  ii,  300 
of  Bright's  disease,  ii,  151 
of  bronchiectasis,  ii,  712 
of  bronchitis,  ii,  698 
of  (Bulama)  boil,  i,  877 
of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  ii,  442 
of  chicken-pox,  i,  284 
of  cholera  morbus,  i,  630 

infantum,  i,  641 
of  chorea,  ii,  334 
of  chronic  valye  disease,  ii,  619 

camp  dysentery,  1,  570 
of  eirrhosis,  ii,  900 
of  colic,  ii.  879 
of  confluent  small-pox,  i,  240 
of  cow-pox,  i,  257 
of  croup,  i,  529 

of  degeneration  of  heart,  ii,  634,  638 
of  delirium  tremens,  i,  776 
of  dengue,  i,  324 
of  diabetes,  ii,  167 
of  diarrhoea,  i,  672 
of  diphtheria,  i,  519 
of  distinct  smnll-pox,  i,  237 
of  distoma,  i.  S.So 
of  dysentery,  i.  555 
of  emphysema,  ii,  717 
of  encephBlitis,  ii,  299 
of  endocarditis,  ii,  610 
of  enteric  fever,  i,  347 
of  epilep.«y,  ii,  351 
of  ergotism,  i,  769 
of  eryt^ipelas,  i,  327 
of  facial  anaesthesia,  ii,  517 

paralysis,  ii.  472 
of  favus,  i,  910 
of  gangrene  of  lung,  ii,  807 
of  gastric  ulcer,  ii,  861 
of  glanders,  i.  664 
of  glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,  ii,  505 
of  gout,  ii,  74 
of  green  sickness,  ii,  96 
of  guinea  worm,  i,  860 
of  haematoma  of  dura  mater,  ii,  329 
of  hflpinoptysis,  ii,  808 
of  heart  and  lung  disease,  ii,  527 
of  hectic  fever,  i,  115 

of  hybrid  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  i,  319 
of  hydrophobia,  i,  651,  655 
of  hydrolhorax,  ii,  684 
of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  ii,  628 

of  heart, 'ii,  632 
of  hysteria,  ii.  339 
of  inflammation,  i,  83 
of  inflammatory  fever,  i,  112 
of  influenza,  i,  498 


Symptoms  of  inoculated  amall-poz,  i,  242 

of  insanity,  ii,  400 

of  intussusception,  ii,  88 

of  jaundice,  ii,  914 

of  lardaceous  degeneration,  i,  134 

of  lead  palsy,  i,  784 

of  leuoocythaemia,  ii,  106 

of  liver  abscess,  ii,  902 

of  lung  disease,  coarse  of^  in  pneomoni*,  ti, 
722 

of  malignant  cholera,  i,  612 
pustule,  i,  670 

of  measles,  i,  291 

of  meningitis,  ii,  286 

of  miliary  fever,  i,  286 

of  modified  small-pox,  i,  246 

of  mumps,  i,  513 

of  myelitis,  ii.  461 

of  myocarditis,  ii,  632 

of  myo-sclerosie  paralysis,  ii,  981 

of  natural  cow-pox,  i,  264 

of  neuralgia,  ii,  519 

of  obstruction  of  intestine,  ii,  890 

of  oesophagitis,  ii,  840 

of  paralysis  from  lathynis,  i,  797 

of  peritonitis,  ii,  846 

of  phthisis,  ii,  771 

of  plague,  i.  338 

of  pleurisy,  ii,  677 

of  pneumonia,  ii,  738 

of  pneumothorax,  ii,  691 

of  progressive  locomotor  ataxy,  ii.  602 
muscular  atrophy,  ii,  492,  494 

of  purpura,  i,  765 

of  remittent  fever,  i,  480 

of  rheumatic  cardiac  aflfeotion,  ii,  60 

of  rheumatism,  ii,  44 

of  rickets,  ii,  252 

of  scarlet  fever,  i,  299 

of  scrofula,  ii,  229 

of  scrofulous  cachexia,  ii,  229 

of  scurvy,  i.  751 

of  small-pox,  i,  236 

without  eruption,  i,  236 

of  (specific)  yellow  fever,  i.  436,  446 

of  spinal  meningitis,  ii,  439 

of  splenitis,  ii,  958 

of  sunstroke,  ii.  376 

of  suppurative  nephritis,  ii.  954 

of  tape-worm  parasites,  i,  826 

of  thoracic  disease,  ii,  591 

of  tonsillitis,  ii.  819 

of  trichina  spiralis,  i,  842 

of  typho- malarial  fever,  i,  495 

of  typhus  fever,  i,  394 

of  venous  embolism,  ii,  666 

or  semeiology,  i,  38 

pathognomonic,  i,  39 

typhoid,  i.  347 
'      unfavorable,  in  typhus  fever,  i.  406 
I  of  (specific)  yellow  fever,  i,  451 

I      of  whooping-cough,  i.  504 
Syncope,  death  by.  i,  149 

from  sunstroke,  ii.  387 

in  relapsing  fever,  i.  428 
Svnovial  rheumatisoL,  ii.  44 
Syphilis,  i.  673 

cutaneous  lesions  of,  i,  685 
'      definition  of.  i.  673 
I      definitions  of  forms  of.  i,  678 

directions  for  recording  cases  of.  i.  678 

disorders  of  nervous  system  in,  i,  699 
,      forms  of,  i,  678 
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Syphilis.  herediUry.  i,  678,  719 
incubation  of  poison  of,  i,  683 
induration  in,  i,  677 
media  of  infection  of,  i,  677 

of  inoculation  of,  i,  691 
morbid  anatomy  of,  i,  673.  693 
no  immunity  by  one  attaok  of,  i,  686 
nomenclature  of,  i,  678 
pathology  of,  i,  673 
prevention  of,  i,  718 
primary,  i,  678 
sclerosis  of,  i,  682 
secondary,  i,  678 
second  attacks  of,  i,  685 
specific  induration  of,  i,  682 
systemic  contamination  of,  i,  684 
tertiary,  i,  678 
treatment  of,  i,  709 
▼ebioies  of  communication  of,  i,  692 
Tiscerol  lesions  of,  i,  693 
Syphilitic  aflfections  of  brain,  i,  698 

of  fauces,  i,  685 

of  heart,  i,  698 

of  nails,  i.  698 
deposit  in  lung,  ii,  802 
eruptions,  diagnosis  of,  i,  697 
gummata,  i,  694 
lesions  in  liver,  i,  703 

of  lungs,  i,  702  ;  ii,  802 

of  muHoles,  i,  704 

of  testicle,  i,  704 

of  spleen  and  pancreas,  i,  703 

of  tongue,  i,  704 
node,  i.  694 

development  of,  i,  696 

in  bones,  i,  696 

in  skin,  i,  697 
phthisis,  ii,  771 
poison,  nature  of,  i,  677 
pulmonary  lesions,  treatment  of,  ii,  805 
ulcers,  hints  for  describing,  i,  705 
Syphilization,  i,  706 
Syphiloma  of  the  liver,  ii,  920 
anatomical  characters  of,  ii,  920 
diagnosis  of,  ii,  921 
prognosis  in,  ii,  921 
treatment  of,  ii,  922 
Systematic  medicine,  i,  162 
Systemic  arterial  embolism,  ii,  666 
Systolic  sound  of  heart,  ii,  572 


Tssnia  aeauthotri€iSf  i,  813 
echifioeoerus,  i.  813 
eUiptiea,  i,  813 
Jiavopwnetatat  i,  813 
margifiata,  i,  813 
nudiocauflltttaf  t,  812 
nana,  i,  813 
soiium,  i,  806 

Tag-sore,  i,  262 

Tank-worm,  i,  863 

Tape-worm,  i,  805 
embryo  of,  i,  810 
growth  of,  i,  807 
immature,  i,  816 
ova  of,  i,  809 
pathology  of,  i,  805 
prevention  of.  i,  826 
symptoms  of,  i,  826 
treatment  of,  i,  828 

Tapping  the  chest,  i,  97 

Tea,  i,  737 


Teething  a  cause  of  paralysis,  ii,  484 
Teeth,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  185 
Temperament,  i,  206 ;  ii,  35 
Temperate  sones,  diseases  of,  ii,  1003 
Temperature,  fluctuations  of,  i,  61 

in  acute  phthisis,  ii,  800 

in  ague,  i,  473 

in  cerebral  lesions,  ii,  992 

increased  and  excreta  increased,  i,  73 
and  excreta  retained,  i,  75 

in  enteric  fever,  i,  355 

in  erysipelas,  i,  328 

in  febricula,  i,  432 

in  malignant  cholera,  i,  623 

in  measles,  i,  289 

in  modified  small-pox,  i,  247 

in  pneumonia,  ii,  720 

in  pysdmia.  ii,  672 

in  relapsing  fever,  i,  426 

in  relation  to  excreta,  i,  71 

in  rheumatism,  ii,  46,  47 

in  scarlet  fever,  i,  301 

in  septicaemia,  ii,  672 

in  the  insane,  ii,  418 

in  typhus  fever,  i,  399 

ranges  of,  in  disease,  i,  64 
in  small-pox,  i,  238 
typical  of  diseases,  i.  68 

rising,  excreta  diminished  with,  i,  74 

rules  for  recording,  i,  58 
Tension,  arterial,  by  sphygmograph,  ii,  588 

feeble,  of  pulse,  ii,  589 

strong,  of  pulse,  ii.  589 
Testicle,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  189 

syphilitic  lesions  of.  i,  704 
Test,  iodine,  composition  of,  i,  130 
Tests  for  lardnceous  degeneration,  i,  130 
Theory  of  inflammatory  process,  i,  82 
Therapeutics,  scope  of,  i,  34 
Thermometer,  in  diagnosis  of  fever,  i.  57 

index  of,  i,  60 

indicates  disease,  i,  65 
Thermometers  of  Mr.  Casella,  i,  69 
Thermometry  of  disease,  i,  57 

a  basis  of  diagnosis,  i,  67 
Thoracic  disease,  expression  of  face  in,  ii,  596 
general  symptoms  of,  ii,  591 
myalgia,  ii.  598 
deflnition  of,  ii,  598 
treatment  of,  ii,  597 
sounds  in  health,  ii,  557 

morbid,  ii,  558 
viscera,  relation  of,  to  chest  walls,  11,  527 
Thorax,  diseases  of  walls  of,  ii,  596 

inspection  of,  ii,  540 

its  shape  significant  of  disease,  ii,  538 

regions  of,  ii,  527 

situation  of  organs  in,  ii,  534 
Thrombosis,  ii,  321,  656,  660 
Thrombus,  ii,  656,  660 
Thruth,  ii,  815 

Thymus  gland,  names  of  diseaaes  of,  i,  182 
Thyroid  gland,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  182 
Tic  Jo  It /out  enz,  ii,  519 

spasmodic,  ii,  469 
Ticks,  i.  878 
Tifiea  circinatuM,  i,  904 

dtcah)an4t  i.  914 

favom,  i,  908 

sycosis,  i,  905 

tondeus,  i,  903 

tonsurans,  i,  903,  905 
versicolor f  i,  916 
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Tinea  versicolor,  definition  of,  i,  916 
pathology  of,  i,  916 
treatment  of,  i,  917 
Tissae-chaDge,  estimation  of,  in  fever,  i,  56 
Tissue,  degeneration  of,  i,  117 

destroyed  in  fever,  i,  76 
Tissnes,  diathesis  of,  i,  45 

in  cirrhosis,  ii,  899 

lardaoeous  degeneration  of,  i,  131 
Tongue,  names  of  diseases  of.  i,  185 

syphilitic  lesions  of,  i,  704 

ulcers  of,  ii,  818 
Tonic  spasm,  meaning  of,  ii,  282,  333 
Tonsillitis,  ii,  818 

definition  of,  ii,  818 

pathology  of,  K,  818 

symptoms  of,  ii,  819 

treatment  of,  ii,  820 
Tophaceous  deposits,  ii,  69 
Tophi,  ii,  69 
Trachea  and  bronchi,  names  of  diseases  of,  i, 

183 
Tracheotomy  in  croup,  statistics  of,  if,  497 
Transmission  of  sounds  from  heart,  line  of,  ii, 

572 
Traumatic  infection,  ii,  662 
Treatment,  alkaline,  of  pneumonia,  ii,  757 

hygienic,  of  scrofula,  ii,  251 

moral,  of  insanity,  ii,  425 

of  acne,  ii,  973 

of  acute  atrophy  of  liver,  ii,  919 
Bright's  disease,  ii,  950 
pulmonary  consumption,  ii,  793 

of  Addison's  disease,  ii,  116 

of  anaemia,  ii,  94 

of  aneurism  of  aorta,  ii,  654 

of  angina  pectoris,  ii,  645 

of  aortitis,  ii,  650 

of  aphasia,  ii,  514 

of  aphonia,  ii,  833 

of  apoplexy,  ii,  325» 

of  ascites,  ii,  852 

of  asthma,  ii,  187 

of  baldness,  i,  916 

of  beriberi,  ii,  123 

of  Bright's  disease,  ii,  155 

of  bronchiectasis,  ii,  712 

of  bronchitis,  ii,  699 

of  (Bulama)  boil,  i,  877 

of  cancer,  ii,  210 

of  eerebro-spinal  fever,  ii,  445- 

of  chicken-pox,  i,  285 

of  chlorides  hi  urine,  ii,  926* 

of  cholera  morbus,  i,  640 
infantum,  i,  644 

of  chorea,  if,  337 

of  chronic  camp  dysentery,  i,  570 

of  cirrhosis,  il,  901 

of  colic,  ii,  880 

of  complex  morbid  processes,  i,  151 

of  corpulence,  i,  739 

of  croup,  1,  531 

of  desreneration  of  heart,  ii,  643 

of  delirium  tremens,  i,  779 

of  dengue,  i,  325 

of  diabetes,  ii,  175 

of  diarrhoea,  i,  573 

of  enteric  fever,  i,  383 

of  diphtheria,  i,  523 

of  dysentery,  i,  562 

of  ecsema,  ii,  968 

of  emphysema,  ii,  717 

of  encephalitis,  ii,  305 


Treatment  of  endocarditis,  ii,  614 
of  enteric  fever,  i,  383 
of  enteritis,  ii,  878 
of  epilepsy,  ii,  360 
of  ergotism,  i,  768 
of  erysipelas,  i,  333 
of  facial  paralysis,  ii,  477 
of  favus,  i,  913 
of  febricula,  i,  433 
of  fever  and  inflammation,  i,  151 
by  combined  measures,  i,  152 
of  fevers,  i,  151 
of  gangrene  of  lung,  ii,  808 
of  glanders,  i,  667 
of  glossitis,  ii,  817 
of  glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,  ii,  506 
of  goitre,  i,  794 
of  gout,  ii,  78 
of  green  sickness,  ii,  98 
of  hcematemesiff,  ii,  863 
of  haematoma  of  dura  mater,  ii,  330 
of  hsemoptysis,  ii,  808 
of  heart  malformations,  ii,  647 
of  hemiplegia,  ii,  481 

of  hybrid  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  i,  323 
of  hydrocephalus,  ii,  373 
of  hydrophobia,  i,  659 
of  hydrothorax,  ii,  685 
of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  ii,  629 
of  hysteria,  ii,  345 
of  impaired  digestion,  ii,  865 
of  inflammation  of  mouth,  ii,  816 
of  influenia,  i,  501 
of  insanity,  ii,  423 
of  intercostal  neuralgia,  ii,  597 
of  intussusception,  ii,  892 
of  itch,  i,  892 
of  jaundice,  ii,  916 
of  lardaoeous  kidney,  ii,  955 
of  laryngitis,  ii,  832 
of  leuoocythcemia,  ii,  106 
of  liver  congestions,  ii,  896 
of  lounnesa,  i,  882 
of  malignant  cholera,  i,  628 

pustule,  i,  672 
of  measles,  i.  296 
of  meningitis,  ii,  293 
of  miliary  fever,  i,  287 
of  myelitis,  ii,  466 
of  myo-sclerosic  paralysis,  ii,  985 
of  mumps,  i,  514 
of  neuralgia,  ii,  522 
of  neuroses  of  the  stomach,  ii,  869 
of  oesophagitis,  ii,  840 
of  paralysis  from  lathyrns,  i,  797 
of  pericarditis,  ii,  606 
of  peritonitis,  ii,  846 
of  pharyngitis,  ii,  820 
of  plague,  i,  341 
of  pleurisy,  ii.  680 
of  pleurodynia,  ii,  597 
of  pneumonia,  ii,  752 
of  pneumothorax,  ii,  692 
of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  ii,  498,  504 
of  psoriasis,  ii,  975 
of  purpura,  i,  767 
of  pyaemia,  ii,  673 
of  reflex  paralysis,  ii,  491 
of  relapsing  fever,  i,  430 
of  remittent  fever,  i,  486 
of  rheumatism,  ii,  53 
of  rickets,  ii,  254 
of  ringworm,  i,  906 
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Treatment  of  roond  worm,  i,  870 

of  scarlet  fever,  i,  313 

of  sorofaloas  oaohexia,  ii,  245 

of  scurvy,  i,  75tt 

of  slow  digestion,  ii,  865 

of  small-pox,  i,  252 

of  (specific)  yellow  fever,  i,  451 

of  spinal  meningitis,  ii,  441 

of  splenitis,  ii,  958 

of  stomach  congestion,  ii,  863 
diseases,  ii,  863 
ulcer,  ii,  863 

of  stomatitis,  ii,  816 

of  sunstroke,  ii,  390 

of  suppuration  of  liver,  ii,  904 

of  suppurative  hepatitis,  ii,  904 
nephritis,  ii,  954 

of  syphilis,  i,  700 

of  syphilitic  pulmonary  lesions,  ii,  805 

of  syphiloma  of  liver,  li,  922 

of  tape*worm,  i,  828 

of  thoracic  myalgia,  ii,  598 

of  throat  and  larynx  by  atomised  floids,  ii, 
821 

of  tinea  versicolor,  i,  917 

of  tonsillitis,  ii.  818 

of  typho-maiarial  fever,  i,  496 

of  typhus  fever,  i.  407 

of  ulcers  of  tongue,  ii,  818 

of  valve  disease,  ii,  620 

of  whooping-cough,  i,  509 

preventive,  of  scarlet  fever,  i,  317 
of  small-pox,  i.  255 

principles  of.  in  infiammation,  i,  154 
Trematoda,  i.  830 
Tremor,  purring,  ii,  669 
Trichina  spiralis,  i,  841 
symptoms  of,  i,  842 
Trichocephalus  dispar,  i,  835 
Trichophyton  tonturant^  i,  902 
Tricuspid  orifice  obstruction,  ii,  616 

valve  murmur,  ii,  577,  579 
regurgitation,  ii,  618 
Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  ii,  170 
Troo|M,  British,  mortality  and  aickneflf  of,  ii, 

1017 
Tropical  sone,  diseases  of,  ii,  1001 
Tubercle,  ii,  214 

calcification,  ii,  222 

cells,  ii,  218 

changes  in,  ii,  221 

oretiflcation  of,  ii,  222 

development  of.  ii,  766 

distinguishable  from  canoeroos  growths,  ii, 
225 

forms  of,  ii,  766 

gray,  ii,  218 

growth  during  enteric  fever,  i,  870 

in  groups,  physical  signs  of,  ii,  781 

its  appearance,  ii,  218 

its  composition,  ii,  217 

miliary,  ii,  769 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii,  217 

nature  of,  ii,  218 
views  of  Virehow  on,  ii,  223 

of  lungs  absorbed  or  thrown  olT,  evidenoea 
of,  ii,  769 
arrested,  evidence  of,  ii,  769 

origin  of  pulmonary,  ii,  768 

pulmonary,  physical  signs  of,  ii,  778 

scattered,  physical  signs  of,  ii,  781 

yellow,  ii,  218 
Tubtreuia  grauulatat  11,  768 


Tubercular  diseases,  ii,  213 
meningitis,  ii.  285.  289,  290 
pericarditis,  ii,  600 
Tuberculosis,  acute,  ii,  766 

miliary,  ii.  797 
of  lungs  (see  Phthitis)^  ii,  771 

results  of,  ii,  770 
Tumors,  i,  53 
cancer,  characters  of,  ii,  1 98 
malignant,  characters  of,  ii,  199 
Tunica  vaginalis,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  189 
Tympanitic  sound  of  chest,  ii,  645 
Type,  change  of,  in  fevers,  i,  136 
succession  of,  in  disease,  i,  147 
Types  of  disease,  i,  135 

change  in,  i,  135 

succeed  each  other,  i,  147 
of  diphtheria,  i,  519 
of  dysentery,  i.  555 
of  (specific)  yellow  fever,  i,  447 
Typhiitis,  ii,  875 

meaning  of,  ii,  875 
Typhoid  deposit,  i,  372 

fever  (see  Enteric  fevttr)  ^  i,  347 

communioability  of,  i,  376 

diagnosis  of,  i,  374 

growth  in  Peyer's  glands  daring,  i,  53 

in  Andersonville  prison,  i,  882 

of  inflammation,  i,  114 

miliary  eruption  in,  i,  354 

prognosis  in,  i,  373 

propagation  of,  i,  225,  375 

pneumonia  in,  ii,  736 

spinal  symptoms  in,  i,  350 

svmptoms  of,  i,  347 

thermometric  difierenoea  between  typhus 
and,  i,  345 

wet  sheet  in.  i,  384 
Typho-mularial  fever,  i,  495 
anatomical  characters  of,  i,  495 
definition  of,  i,  495 
history  of,  i,  495 
symptoms  of.  i,  495 
treatment  of,  i,  496 
Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  distinction  between, 

i,  342,  344 
coma-vigil,  i,  396 
fever,  i,  392 

blood  in,  i,  402 

cardiac  complications  in.  i,  405 

cerebral  affections  in,  i,  402 

complications  in,  ii,  403 

convulsions  in,  i,  403 

definition  of,  i.  392 

development  <i0  novo{?),  i,  417 

eruption,  i,  396 

favorable  signs  in,  i,  407 

gangrene  of  pulmonary  tissue  in,  i,^  405 

history  of,  i.  392 

immunity  of  armies  from,  during  war  of 
rebellion,  i,  394,  395 

incubation  of,  i,  421 

meaning  of  term  {/ootnoi$),  I,  892 

modes  of  fatal  end  of,  i,  407 
of  termination,  i,  401 

morbid  anatomy  ot,  i,  407 

nursing  in,  i,  414 

origin  of,  i,  416 

period  of  latency  of,  i,  421 

prognosis  in,  i,  406 

propagation  of,  i,  416 

pulmonic  complications,  i,  404 

secondary  lesions  in,  i,  402 
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Tjphni  feyer,  stimulants  in,  i,  412 
subsaltus  tendinum,  i,  400 
symptoms  of,  i,  395 
temperature  in,  i,  399 
treatment  of,  i,  407 
unfavorable  signs  in,  i,  406 

Typical  radial  pulse-traoe,  ii,  586 


Uloer,  formation  of  an,  i,  108 

gastric,  symptoms  of^  ii,  861 

of  stomach,  treatment  of.  ii,  863 
Ulceration,  i.  108 

in  dysentery,  i,  548 

of  heart,  ii,  622 

of  intestines,  ii,  876 

of  stomach,  ii,  860 

yenereal,  i,  678 
UloeratiTe  inflammation  of  mouth,  ii,  817 
Ulcerous  phthisis,  ii,  776 
Ulcers,  intestinal,  of  enteric  fever,  i,  367 

of  bronchial  membrane,  ii,  694 

of  tongue,  ii,  818 
treatment  of,  ii,  818 

syphilitic,  hints  for  describing,  i,  705 
Umbilicated  small-pox,  i,  234 
Ursemic  phenomena  in  scarlet  fever,  i,  300 
Urea,  estimation  of,  ii,  926 

in  blood  and  brain,  ii,  280 

in  serum,  ii,  280 

largest    amount    excreted    in    twenty-four 
hours,  i,  76 

pathology  of,  in  urine,  ii,  930 
Urethra  (male),  names  of  diseases  o^  i,  188 
Uric  acid  in  urine,  estimation  of,  ii,  932 

pathology  of,  ii,  934 
Urinary  paralysis,  ii,  484,  489 

system,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  187 
Urine,  albumen  contents  in,  ii,  152 

oasts  in,  ii.  153 

cell-forms  in,  ii,  939 

chlorides  in,  ii,  925 

composition  of,  ii,  923 

diabetic  sugar,  estimation  of,  ii,  934 

estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  in,  ii.  931 

free  acid  in,  estimation  of,  ii,  936 

in  acute  Bright's  disease,  ii,  950 

in  ague,  i,  474 

in  chorea,  ii,  334 

in  diphtheria,  i,  516 

in  dyspepsia,  ii,  863 

in  enteric  fever,  i,  361 

in  fcTer,  i,  78 

in  pneumonia,  ii,  724 

in  scarlet  fever,  i,  305 

in  small-pox,  i,  241 

microscopic  examination  of,  ii,  937 

nervous,  ii,  182 

pathology  of  chlorides  in,  ii,  926 
urea  in,  ii,  930 
uric  acid  in,  ii,  932 

phosphoric  acid  in,  estimation  of,  ii,  931 
pathology  of,  ii.  932 

saline  matter,  estimation  of,  ii,  937 

sediment<s  in,  ii,  939 

in  Bright's  diseai<e,  ii,  152 

solid  constituents  in  Bright's  disease,  ii,  150 
matter,  estimation  of,  ii,  937 

specific  gravity  of,  ii.  937 

treatment  of  chlorides  in,  ii,  926 

uric  acid  in.  estimation  of,  ii,  932 

volumetric  analysis,  ii,  925 
Urticaria,  ii,  965 


Uterine  disease,  paralysis  from,  ii,  4S4 
Uterus,  names  of  diseases  of^  i,  189 


Vaccination,  i,  256,  266 

cicatrix  after,  i,  280 

estimation  of  efficiency  of,  i,  381 

imperfect,  i,  275 

legislative  enactments  ooneeming,  i,  267 

necessity  of  repetition  of,  i,  274 

operation  of,  i,  277 

protection  conferred  by,  i,  268 
impaired  by,  i,  279 

selection  of  lymph  for,  i,  282 

signs  of  successful,  i,  279 
re-vaocinatioD,  i,  280 

small-pox  after,  i,  246 

spurious,  in  armies  daring  war  of  r«b«Illoa 
i.  276 
Vaccine  lymph  (primary),  i,  265 
Vaceifiia,  i,  257 

Vagina,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  189 
Valve  disease,  definition  of,  ii,  614 

(chronic),  ii,  614 
symptoms  of.  ii,  619 

lesions  in,  ii,  614 

pathology  of,  ii,  614 

prognosis  in,  ii,  620 

treatment  of,  ii,  620 
Vapor,  medicated,  inhalaUon  ot  ii,  821 
Varicella,  i,  283 

Varieties  of  ehronio  pulmonary  phihiiij^  ii, 
771 

of  malignant  cholera,  i,  612 

of  mycetoma,  i,  918 

of  natural  small-poz,  i,  236 

of  poisoned  wounds,  i,  650 
Varioia  eorymbata^  i,  236 

from  vesicular  eruption  ofhortas,  i*  262 
Variolation,  i,  256 
Varioloid,  i,  246 

disease,  i,  273 
Vascular  system  in  inflammatory  fever,  i.  112 
Vegetable  parasites,  i,  894 

varieties  of,  i,  897 
Veins,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  182 
Venereal  infecting  sore,  i.  679 

sores,  characters  of,  i,  679 

ulceration,  i,  677 
Venous  embolism,  ii,  666 
symptoms  of,  ii,  666 

murmurs,  ii,  91 
Vertigo  tpiUptifurme^  ii,  357 
Vesicular  emphysema,  ii,  696,  715 

eruption  of  horses  a  source  of  variola,  i,  262 
Vibration,  vocal,  ii,  544 
Villous  cancer,  ii,  210 
Virus,  changes  undergone  in  body  from,  i,  649 

separation  or  excretion  of,  i,  64t^ 
Viscera  of  abdomen,  diseases  of,  ii,  894 
weights  of,  ii,  894 

thoracic,  relation  of  to  chest- wall*,  ii,  527 
Vital  phenomena  of  di^ea.«e.  i,  54 

processes  of  disease,  complex,  i,  54 
Vitiligo,  i,  915 

Vitreous  body,  names  of  diseases  of,  i.  180 
Vocal  vibration,  ii,  544 
Voice,  loss  of  (see  ApkoMia),  ii,  832 

morbid  sounds  of.  ii.  560 
Volumetric  analysis  of  urine,  ii,  925 
Volvului^  ii.  884 

anatomical  relations  of.  ii,  885 
Vomit,  black,  i,  438 
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Vomiting,  cerebral,  ii,  278 

diagnostic  valne  of,  ii,  278 

fecal,  physiology  of,  ii,  880 

hepatic,  ii,  878 

gastric,  ii,  278 
Vamiio,  i.  437  .  .   ,«a 

Vulva,  names  of  diseases  of,  i,  190 

Walls  of  thorax,  relation  of,  to  heart,  ii,  560 
Warty  disease  of  skin,  ii,  076 
Wasting  diseases,  ii,  213 

palsy,  ii.  492 
Water  cure,  ii,  261 
retained  in  febrile  system,  i,  77 
use  of  in  constitutional  diseases,  il,  258,  251 
Waye-like  defervescence  in  fever,  i,  57 
Waxy  degeneration  (see  Lardae«ou*) ,  i,  124 
of  intestines,  ii,  877 

kidney  (see  Lardaeeoiis  kidnty),  ii,  054 

spleen  (see  f^rdae*'ous  spUfn) ,  ii,  056 
Weight,  loss  of,  significant,  ii,  244 
Weights  of  abdominal  viscera,  ii,  804 

of  body,  ii,  230 

of  brain,  ii,  270 
in  relation  to  height,  ii,  271 

of  cerebral  organs  in  relation  to  age,  u,  371 

of  heart,  ii,  566 

of  lungs,  ii,  566 
White-cell  blood  disease,  ii,  100 

or  milk  spot  on  heart,  ii,  602 

softening  of  brain,  ii.  204 
Whooping  cough,  i,  503 

atelectasis  in,  i,  504 

oarniftcation  of  lung  in,  i,  504 

causes  of,  i,  508 

coexistence  of,  i,  500 

complications  of,  i,  507 

definition  of,  i.  503 

diagnosis  of,  i,  508 

duration  of,  i,  504 

infecting  distance  of,  i, 

latency  of,  i,  500 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i,  503 

paroxysm  of,  i,  505 

pathology  of,  i.  503 

prognosis  in,  i,  509 

propagation  of,  i,  508 


500 


Whooping-cough,  specificity  of,  i,  508 

symptoms  of,  i,  504 

treatment  of,  i,  509 
Wines,  use  of,  in  constitutional  diseases,  ii, 

258,  261 
Worms  a  cause  of  paralysis,  ii,  484 

round,  i,  836 
Wrist-drop,  i,  784 


Yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  ii,  017 
fever  at  Boa  VisU,  i,  440 
in  the  "Eclair,"  i,  430 
malarious,  i,  401 

conditions  of  origin  of,  i,  402 

definition  of.  i.  491 

form  of.  i,  460 

pathology  of,  i,  401 
(specific),  i.  436 

algide  form  of,  i,  447 

at  St.  Nasaire,  i,  441 

definition  of,  i,  436 

favorable  symptoms  in,  i,  450 

forms  of,  i,  447 

hemorrhage,  i,  447 

h&morrhagir,  i.  448 

in  Plymouth  Sound,  i,  442 

in  Southampton  Water,  i,  442 

latency  of,  i,  440 

on  board  "La  Plata,"  i,  442 

pathology  of,  i,  436 

portability  of,  i,  444,  446 

prevention  of,  i,  454 

prognosis  in,  i,  450 

propagation  of,  i,  442 

purpuric  form  of,  i,  448 

sthenic  form  of,  i.  447 

symptoms  of,  i,  446 

treatment  of,  i,  451 

typhous  form  of.  i,  44S  ^ 

unfavorable  symptoms  in,  i,  451 


Zitmann's  decoction,  i,  711 
Zyme,  i,  730 

Zymotic,  meaning  of  term,  i,  203 
{note  by  Mr.  Simon),  i,  720 
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